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SINGULAR  OCCURRENCE  IN  SIAM. 


Sincr  the  narrative  we  furnished  in 
our  last  number  of  Dr.  Crawfurd’s 
Embassy  to  Siam,  we  have  been  fa- 
voured, from  a most  respectable  quar- 
ter, with  the  following  document. 
The  outrage  detailed  therein  occurred 
almost  immediately  after  the  return  of 
the  embassy ; and  if  it  was  not  intend- 
ed by  the  Siamese  as  an  insult  to  our 
Government,  and  to  shew  their  con- 
tempt of  the  mission,  at  least  it  proves 
their  ignorance  of  our  power  and  po- 
licy, and  demonstrates  the  futility  of 
attempting,  with  that  singular  people, 
negotiations  of  any  kind  which  are 
not  supported  by  a formidable  ex- 
terior. It  certainly  appears  to  us 
that  such  half  measures  tend  to  en- 
courage insult,  and  consequently  to 
excite  contempt.  Wherever  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  a government  to 
rnrnnd  respect,  surely  it  must  be 
the  wisest  course  to  send  no  embassy 
at  all. 

AS  ACCOUNT  OK  AN  OUTRAGE  COM- 
MITTED IN  SIAM  IN  1822,  ON  THE 

SUPRACARGO  AND  CAPTaIN  OP  AN 

English  vessel. 

About  ten  o’clock  p.m.,  on  Saturday 
•he  19th  of  October  1822,  the  Chris- 
tian Captain  of  the  Port*  came  on 

• A native  Portuguese. 

4‘iafic  Jmirn. — No.  91. 


board  the  brig  Phoenix  of  Calcutta, 
and  told  us  that  the  Prince  Crom-a- 
mon-chit  * wished  to  see  us  imme- 
diately ; upon  which  we  hurried  away 
in  my  sampan,  accompanied  by  our 
Mussulman  linguist,  the  Port  Captain 
following  in  his  own  boat. 

The  part  of  the  palace  in  which  the 
Prince  resides  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Mc-nam,  about  two 
miles  above  the  shipping.  The  en- 
trance is  filthy,  and  through  a bazar. 
It  is  a square  building,  surrounded  with 
high  walls,  with  two  gates,  and  lies 
adjoining  to  the  audience  hall.  There 
is  a place  open  in  front,  where  all 
visitors  are  obliged  to  wait  till  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  his  Royal  Highness  to  see 
them.  Here  we  had  remained  some 
time,  when  we  expressed  to  our  lin- 
guist a desire  to  have  the  audience 
over;  and  particularly  mentioned  to 
him  then,  as  we  had  already  done  in 
the  boat,  that  we  had  hurried  away 
upon  the  assurance  of  not  being  de- 
tained, when  our  dinner  was  almost 
ready  to  be  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  that  it  was  not  our  intention  to 
wait  long,  -but  that  we  should  go 
away,  and  return  some  other  time. 


* An  illegitimate  son  of  the  King’s,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Commercial  Department,  See. 

Vor..  XVI.  B 


~ Singular  Occurrence  in  Siam. 

His  reply  gave  us  no  reason  to  sup- 


pose that  we  were  actually  under 
restraint. 

The  court-yard  now  seemed  to  be 
rapidly  filling  with  people ; but  as  our 
linguist  stated  that  this  w'as  usual,  it 
dissipated  our  suspicions  for  the  mo- 
ment. Observing,  however,  the  crowd 
still  increasing,  the  strictness  of  the 
storekeepers  in  preventing  any  person 
from  going  out,  and  a sword  or  two 
occasionally  carried  into  the  palace,  I 
becanje  uneasy,  and  said  that  if  the 
prince  wa3  not  likely  to  come  out 
soon,  we  must  return.  Upon  which 
we  were  told  that  he  had  come  out, 
and  would  see  us  in  a few'  minutes. 

A conversation  then  took  place  be- 
tween Captain  Smith  and  the  Port 
Captain  respecting  our  having  fire- 
arms, when  we  assured  him  that  we 
had  nothing  of  the  kind ; indeed  he 
must  have  known  this  himself,  for  we 
had  left  the  brig  in  such  haste  that 
we  had  not  allowed  ourselves  sufficient 
time  to  make  any  change  in  our  dress, 
or  even  to  go  into  our  cabins.  We 
then  said  that  we  had  been  there  twice 
before  without  anv  search  having  been 
required,  and  that  it  seemed  strange 
they  should  now  wish  to  adopt  a mea- 
sure so  obnoxious.  Capt.  Smith  pre- 
sently intimated  to  me  that  they  in- 
sisted upon  searching  us,  and  that 
therefore  we  had  better  go  away  : up- 
on which,  we  both  rose.  This  move- 
ment appeared  to  be  the  signal  of  at- 
tack, for  we  w'ere  immediately  struck, 
and  surrounded  by  such  numbers  as  to 
preclude  any  hope  of  escape,  or  of 
resistance  being  of  the  slightest  avail. 
The  human  mind,  however,  is  not 
easily  subdued,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  dangers  it  resists  insult 
and  oppression  : accordingly  Capt. 
Smith  defended  himself  for  some  time 
in  the  court-yard  into  which  he  had 
been  forced,  while  I retreated  with 
my  back  to  the  wall,  in  the  place 
where  we  had  been  sitting  only  a mi- 
nute before.  Here  1 defended  myself 
for  some  time  against  their  brutal  at- 
tack, but  was  at  length  overpowered. 


LJuly, 

My  legs  and  arms  were  immediately 
seized  and  twisted  in  the  most  painful 
manner;  at  the  same  time  I was  car- 
ried backwards  and  forwards,  some- 
times with  my  face  down  and  some- 
times up.  During  the  whole  of  the 
time  they  continued  to  strike  me  with 
their  hands  and  feet  in  the  most  in- 
human manner,  and  once  or  twice  at- 
tempted to  break  my  back  by  placing 
their  knees  upon  it.  They  then  seized 
my  neckcloth,  which  they  twisted  in 
such  a manner  as  to  induce  me  to 
believe  they  intended  to  strangle  me, 
and  actually  occasioned  so  much  pain 
as  to  render  me  unable  to  eat  with 
comfort  for  some  time  after. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  scuffle 
I received  a blow  on  the  nose,  which 
broke  the  bridge ; consequently,  from 
the  position  I was  in  when  they  were 
carrying  me,  the  blood  collected  so 
copiously  in  my  throat  that  I was  often 
nearly  choaked,  for  I could  neither 
swallow  nor  throw  it  out. 

Being  at  length  satisfied  with  their 
brutality,  they  placed  me  on  the  floor, 
and  pulling,  or  rather  wrenching,  my 
arms  back,  they  put  two  pair  of  irons 
on  my  ancles,  weighing  about  twenty 
pounds. 

While  this  operation  was  going  on, 
I observed  Capt.  Smith,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  same  situation,  after  hav- 
ing suffered  severely,  having  been 
thrown  down,  and  kicked  backwards 
and  forwards  till  he  had  become  quite 
insensible.  It  was  difficult  to  say 
w'hich  of  us  had  suffered  most.  Our 
eyes  seemed  to  have  been  their  prin- 
cipal objects  of  attack,  for  we  were 
both  much  disfigured  about  those 
parts,  and  Capt.  Smith  had  a cut  on 
the  forehead.  Our  watches  and  caps 
had  been  torn  from  us^  Capt.  Smith, 
however,  recovered  his  almost  imme- 
diately, but  I did  not  get  my  watch 
for  three  days  afterwards,  and  my  cap 
and  a knife  were  never  returned.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  barbarity  with 
which  we  were  treated.  Hands,  feet, 
and  elbows  were  all  employed  upon 
us  without  mercy.  Death  would  have 
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been  preferable  to  what  we  suffered, 
and  no  intreaties  could  move  them  to 
desist. 

The  Prah  Klang  * now  made  his  ap- 
pearance, accompanied  by  several  Ra- 
jahs of  high  rank,  and  told  us,  while 
bruised  and  bleeding,  and  loaded  with 
irons,  that  we  had  now  experienced 
what  a Siamese  Tomasha  was.  This 
man’s  conduct  had  always  been  bad, 
but  on  the  present  occasion  it  was 
brutal  in  the  extreme,  for  he  seemed 
to  exult  in  our  distress. 

The  Talooaf  also  sent  a message  to 
Capt.  Smith,  that  he  understood  the 
English  thought  the  Siamese  were 
afraid  of  them ; he  hoped  therefore 
that  we  were  now  convinced  they  were 
not : a convincing  proof,  indeed,  when 
about  five  or  six  hundred  men  were 
thought  necessary  to  attack  two  de- 
fenceless individuals,  who  had  neither 
means  of  escape  nor  of  resistance  to 
such  an  overwhelming  force. 

They  then  proceeded  to  inquire  in- 
to the  cause  of  our  killing  a horse 
which  the*King  had  returned  to  us. 
We  answered,  that  it  was  our  own 
property,  and  that  we  thought  we  had 
a right  to  do  with  it  as  we  liked.  We 
then  complained  of  their  outrage  upon 
us,  and  stated  that  we  had  been  in  the 
country  for  six  months ; that  we  had 
paid  them  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
ticals  in  duties  and  charges,  which  was 
more  than  any  one  ship  had  done  be- 
fore ; that  it  was  paid  within  a few 
days  of  our  intended  departure,  and 
immediately  before  the  ill  treatment 
w'e  had  just  experienced.  We  re- 
ceiver!, however,  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer, and  were  told  afterwards  that 
Raasday,  the  Musselman  Grannie,  who 
was  the  interpreter,  did  not  commu- 
nicate all  we  said.  • 

We  were  now  desired  to  withdraw 
to  a shade  which  had  been  prepared 
for  us  near  the  gate ; but  if  the  bed- 
ding of  my  sampan  had  not  been  for- 
tunately brought  in  to  us,  such  were 

* A relation  of  Uie  King’s  wlio  Iras  the  manage. 
men<  of  the  shipping  under  the  Prince. 

t A K.'j«th  connected  with  the  shipping. 


our  bruises  that  we  should  have  suf- 
fered most  severely  in  the  removal. 

The  four  lascars  who  had,  in  the 
absence  of  my  boatmen,  accompanied 
us,  were  also  severely  beaten ; and 
two  of  them,  who  had  their  usual 
knives  with  them,  had,  in  addition  to 
the  two  pair  of  irons  on  their  legs,  a 
collar  fixed  round  their  necks,  which 
was  fastened  to  the  wall  by  a chain. 

The  whole  business  appeared  to  have 
been  previously  arranged:  for  imme- 
diately after  we  left  the  brig,  two  arm- 
ed junks  dropped  down  alongside  of 
us,  and  several  gun-boats,  having  each 
a gun  mounted,  and  carrying  a num- 
ber of  armed  soldiers,  continued  to 
row  alongside.  Four  Portuguese  lin- 
guists were  also  put  on  board  Capt. 
McDonnell’s  brig,  who  were  obliged  to 
answer  the  boats  as  they  hailed,  while 
the  houses  in  front  of  the  Prah-Klang 
and  his  brother  were  filled  with  armed 
men.  A message  was  also  sent  on 
board,  that  if  they  kept  quiet,  and  no- 
body left  the  vessel,  no  harm  would 
be  done  to  them. 

We  were  also  told  that  a Sr.  Carlos 
MU  de  Selviera,  who  assumes  the  title 
of  Portuguese  Consul,  had  been  consult- 
ed by  the  Prah  Klang,  and  that  he  had 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  might 
proceed  to  these  extremities  with  us 
with  perfect  safety,  as  our  Govern- 
ment would  never  take  notice  of  such 
proceedings. 

• About  two  hours  after  we  had  been 
placed  in  confinement,  we  were  visited 
by  my  friend  Chow  Croom,  a Siamese 
of  rank  ; and  owing  to  his  being  at 
the  head  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Prince,  were  treated  with  attention  by 
our  guards,  and  supplied  with  com- 
forts which  we  could  not  otherwise 
have  expected.  He  regretted  much 
having  been  absent  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  as  he  could  have  prevented  * 
the  unfortunate  occurrence  which  had 
taken  place.  He  assured  us  also  that 
he  would  now  make  every  effort  to 
obtain  our  release,  but  as  a preliminary 
step  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to 
sav  every  thing  they  wished. 

B 2 
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We  were  guarded  most  strictly,  hav- 
ing eight  or  ten  men  constantly  with 
us,  in  a place  about  fifteen  feet  long 
by  ten  broad ; others  also  during  the 
night  came  round  frequently  with 
torches  to  see  that  all  was  right,  while 
the  court-yard  was  filled  with  armed 
soldiers. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  brother 
of  the  Prah  Klang,  with  three  or  four 
other  Rajahs,  came  into  our  prison, 
to  tell  us,  as  they  said,  our  faults; 
threatening  also  to  write  to  the  Rajah 
of  Penang  upon  the  subject.  They 
then  proceeded  to  read  to  the  following 
effect,  viz.  that  we  had  killed  a horse 
in  the  King’s  boat ; that  we  had  said 
we  would  have  killed  it  before  the  Prah 
Klang;  that  two  of  the  lascars  had 
knives  when  they  entered  the  palace, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
Siam ; that  we  were  indebted  to  the 
Prah  Klang  for  not  having  been  beaten 
to  death ; that  we  had  refused  to  be 
searched ; which  latter  circumstance, 
and  killing  the  horse,  were  two  great 
faults  in  Siam,  and  if  committed  by  a 
native,  would  have  been  punished 
with  death ; but  that  the  Prince,  out 
of  his  great  friendship  for  the  Rajah 
of  Bengal  and  Penang,  had  forgiven 
us ; that  the  brig  must  immediately 
proceed  to  Pak-nam  ; that  our  guns, 
which  had  been  landed  there  on  coming 
in,  would  be  sent  by  some  other  ves- 
sel ; and  that  we  should  be  sent  down 
in  one  of  the  King’s  boats  as  soon  as 
the  brig  had  reached  Pak-nam.  Here 
we  ventured  to  make  a few  remarks 
in  our  own  defence ; and  as  we  were 
very  unwell,  offered  to  deliver  up  all 
our  muskets,  pistols,  and  swords,  if 
they  would  only  allow  us  to  go  on 
board  ; telling  them,  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  we  moved  out  of  the  vessel, 
they  might  cut  our  heads  off  But 
we  were  stopped,  and  told  that  the 
case  had  already  been  decided  upon 
by  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  no  alteration  whatever  could  pos- 
sibly take  place  after  their  decision. 
They  then  said  that  our  Musselman 
Malliin  might  remain,  and  settle  our 


accounts,  and  afterwards  join  us,  either 
at  Pak-nam  or  outside  of  the  bar. 

It  was  here  insinuated  that  I had 
been  the  first  transgressor  by  striking 
one  of  the  Chokidar's.  I dared  them 
to  the  proof.  So  pertinacious  were 
they,  that  they  contested  the  point 
for  half  an  hour ; at  length,  however, 
they  abandoned  the  charge : a most 
convincing  proof  that  they  had  been 
the  aggressors. 

A short  time  previous  to  this  con- 
ference we  had  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Prince : 

To  the  Prince  (Jroma-m on- Chit. 

May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness: 
We  are  strangers,  and  came  to  vour 
country  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and 
during  the  six  months  we  have  now 
been  here,  there  is  no  man  who  can 
find  fault  with  us. 

If  we  have  done  wrong  now',  it  is 
from  ignorance  of  your  customs;  and 
as  we  are  sorry  for  it,  we  hope  you 
will  allow  us  to  go  on  board  of  ship 
again,  as  we  are  very  ill,  and  must 
certainly  die  if  kept  here  any  longer. ' 
We  are  respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)  Wm.  Storm. 

Chas.  E.  Smith. 

Bangkok , Oct.  19,  1822. 

This  letter  was  returned  to  us,  and 
the  following,  dictated  by  themselves, 
was  substituted.  We  were  in  irons  at 
the  time. 

To  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Croma-mon-Chit. 

May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness : 
We  are  strangers,  and  came  to  your 
country  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and 
during  the  six  months  we  have  now 
been  here,  there  is  no  man  who  can 
find  fault  with  us. 

We  brought  a horse  to  the  King  as 
a present,  which  we  understood  from 
the  horsekeeper  * was  to  be  returned, 
and  we  told  him  to  do  so ; and  when  it 
came  alongside  of  the  ship  we  were 
angry,  and  ordered  it  to  be  killed  in 
the  boat  in  presence  of  the  horse- 

* It  was  Uaasday  who  told  ns,  and  not  the 
horsekeeper,  whom  wc  had  never  seen. 
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keeper ; but  we  since  understand  it  is 
a crime  according  to  the  laws  of  your 
country,  and  are  therefore  sorry  for  it. 

That  when  you  sent  for  us,  the  Clio- 
keedhars  were  afraid  we  had  arms,  and 
wished  to  search  us,  which  we  object- 
ed to,  and  wished  to  go  away ; upon 
which  a quarrel  ensued,  and  upon 
trying  to  force  our  way  they  beat  us  : 
that  if  we  have  therefore  not  obeyed 
your  laws,  wre  hope  you  will  forgive  us 
for  both  these  faults,  and  allow  us  to 
go  on  board  of  ship  again,  as  we  are 
so  very  ill  that  we  must  die  if  kept 
any  longer  in  confinement. 

We  are,  &c. 

(Signed)  Wm.  Storm, 

Chas.  E.  Smith. 
Bangkok , October  19,  1822. 

From  the  last  of  the  above  letters  it 
sufficiently  appears,  that,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  our  persecutors,  our  crimes 
were  not  very  great ; and  since  they 
admitted  that  we  had  conducted  our- 
selves for  six  months  without  fault, 
surely  their  treatment  was  most  un- 
justifiable ; for  what  had  we  done  ? We 
had  brought  a horse  as  a present  to 
the  king.  It  had  cost  us  some  money, 
and  a great  deal  of  trouble.  It  was 
accepted  and  much  liked,  and  taken 
away  without  asking  our  leave,  and 
but  a few  days  before  had  been  in  such 
high  favour,  as  to  be  placed  next  but 
one  to  the  king  in  his  annual  pro- 
cession, but  it  had  been  thought  proper, 
after  keeping  it  for  six  months,  to 
return  it,  for  what  reason  we  knew 
not.  The  horse  was  again  our  own 
property,  and  we  had  neither  accom- 
modation nor  provision  for  it : they 
had  used  it  ill,  and  likewise  insulted 
us : consequently,  when  the  animal 

was  brought  alongside,  we  ordered  it 
to  be  killed. 

It  was  also  charged  against  us,  that 
we  had  refused  to  be  searched.  But 
had  they  attempted  it  by  fair  means  ? 
No ; they  knocked  us  down  first,  and 
searched  us  afterwards.  Surely  this 
was  not  treatment  which  any  person 
who  had  lived  for  six  months  in  a 
country  without  blame  or  reproach, 


had  any  reason  to  expect.  If  any  ac- 
tual crime  could  have  been  charged 
upon  us,  this  would  have  been  a fair 
opportunity  for  an  informer  to  bring 
himself  into  favour;  but,  though  I 
believe  all  the  population  of  Bang-kok 
came  to  see  us,  not  a single  individual 
was  disposed  to  give  us  an  ill  word. 
Even  the  Pia  Chulah,*  Raasday  ,f  and 
Langsowat,J  our  great  enemies,  did 
not  venture  to  accuse  us,  and  I verily 
believe  that  there  are  not  four  greater 
villains  unhung. 

Through  the  favour  of  Chow  Croom, 
we  now  obtained  leave  to  have  one 
pair  of  our  irons  removed,  which  af- 
forded us  great  relief ; we  could  not 
procure  the  same  indulgence,  however, 
for  the  poor  Lascars,  it  being  a special 
favour  granted  to  us  only. 

On  Tuesday  the  brig  moved  down 
the  river ; and  I take  this  opportunity 
of  saying,  that  we  are  much  indebted 
to  Capt.  M’Donnell  for  the  assistance 
he  gave  of  men  and  boats,  without 
which  our  return  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  so  speedily. 

On  Wednesday  the  23d  of  October, 
some  of  the  same  great  men  who  had 
visited  us  formerly  came  to  Capt. 
Smith,  to  obtain  a translation  of  a 
letter  of  Captain  M’DonnelPs  to  the 
prince.  Fortunately,  Captain  Smith’s 
translation  agreed  with  another  in 
their  possession. 

Our  Mussclman  was  then  intro- 
duced, but  accompanied  by  the  Gran- 
nies Raasday  and  Langsow-at,  and 
such  was  the  strictness  exercised,  that, 
though  we  had  the  whole  of  our  ac- 
counts to  settle,  the  affair  was  obliged 
to  be  transacted  publicly ; neither  was 
any  private  conversation  whatever  al- 
lowed. 

* A Mussel  man  and  the  King’s  Interpreter.  He 
and  a Siamese  Pia  Sippet  value  the  Kiocaubs  aiul 
other  valuable  a nicies  for  the  Court.  He  has 
always  shewn  himself  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
British. 

, t The  son  of  the  Pia  Chulah,  some  of  the 
principal  Grannis,  the  account  of  the  duties  and 
charges  are  made  up  by  him,  and  a great  part  of 
the  cargo  wanted  for  the  Court  is  valued  by  him. 

t The  son  of  the  Pia  Sippet,  and  coadjutor  of 
Raasday,  and  as  great'*  villain;  he  has  not, 
however,  :>o  much  duplicity. 
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We  were  obliged  to  leave  a large 
sum  of  money  to  be  collected  by  him ; 
and  as  the  Prah  Klang,  much  to  our 
loss,  and  against  both  his  and  our  in- 
clination, kept  him  to  go  in  the  king’s 
ship,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall 
ever  receive  the  amount  left  with  him. 

The  irons  of  the  Lascars  had  already 
been  taken  off,  and  they  now  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  ours.  Every  thing 
was  quickly  packed,  and  we  were 
ready  to  take  our  departure,  when  a 
message  was  brought  to  us  that  the 
Prah  Klang  expected  a visit.  We 
were  obliged  to  submit. 

We  then  proceeded  about  three 
o’clock,  p.  m.,  to  the  Ghaut,  accom- 
panied by  my  never-to-be-forgotten 
friend  Chow  Croom,  and  his  affec- 
tionate son  Aam,  and  embarking,  to 
my  great  joy,  in  my  own  sampan,  in- 
stead of  a king’s  boat,  proceeded  down 
the  river,  accompanied  by  a Siamese 
of  rank  and  the  Captain  of  the  Port  in 
their  own  boats,  and  a linguist  in 
ours,  to  Pak-nam,  where  the  Prah 
Klang’s  brother  was  staying.  We  then 
returned  on  board  the  brig,  and  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  being  once  more 
at  liberty. 

Here  it  was  proposed  to  us,  that  if 


we  would  leave  our  long  boat,  she 
should  be  sent  after  us  with  our  guns, 
after  we  had  crossed  the  bar  ; but 
compliance  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  we  could  neither  spare  the 
boat  nor  Lascars.  We  offered,  how- 
ever, to  pay  a boat  if  they  would  send 
them  out  to  us.  We  then  requested 
a pilot,  and  one  was  promised  to  us 
till  the  last  moment ; but  on  Thursday 
morning  one  of  the  linguists  came  oil 
board,  and  taking  the  other  two  away, 
assured  us  that  one  of  them  would 
return  with  the  pilot : neither  linguist 
nor  pilot,  however,  made  his  appear- 
ance ; and  it  is  evident  it  was  never 
intended,  for  the  same  linguist  told  our 
gunner  in  Bang-kok  that  we  should 
neither  get  our  guns  nor  a pilot. 

We  took  the  ground  in  coming  out, 
on  Friday  the  25th  October,  and  re- 
mained till  Friday  the  1st  November, 
when  we  fortunately  floated  over  the 
bar,  and  in  the  evening  made  all  sail 
on  our  voyage. 

Two  days  after  joining  the  brig  I 
was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  did  not 
recover  till  some  time  afterwards. 

(Signed)  Wm.  Storm, 

Supracargo. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  THROUGH  PERSIA. 


A friend  has  shewn  us  letters  lately  re- 
ceived fi’om  a gentleman  travelling  over- 
land towards  England.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year,  the  gentleman 
in  question  reached  Khorasan,  his  letter 
descriptive  of  his  journey,  being  dated 
about  the  middle  of  February.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  is  the  third  European  who 
has  jienetrated  so  far  into  that  barl)arous 
country.  One  of  these  was  a Frenchman, 
supposed  to  have  died  there ; the  other  an 
Englishman,  of  the  name  of  William 
Shawe,  of  Leamington  Priors,  near  War- 
wick, who  came  to  India,  some  say,  by 
the  way  of  Herat,  Candhar,  Lahore,  &c. ; 
others  by  the  way  of  Kerman,  having  em- 
barked for  India  from  some  of  the  ports  in 
the  Gulf.  The  correspondent  to  whose 
letter  we  are  indebted  for  this  information, 
saw  his  (Shawc’s)  name  written  in  a book 


at  Mushed  belonging  to  one  of  die  chief 
priests ; and  if  Shawe  has  perished  or  mis- 
carried on  the  way,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  his  friends  to  be  able  to  trace  his  pro- 
gress thus  far.  It  was  told  to  our  corres- 
pondent that  he  had  been  stript  near  Herat 
by  thieves.  He  was  believed  to  have  come 
from  India,  for  he  had  not  arrived  by  the 
way  of  Teheran.  He  wanted  money  at 
Mushed  for  bills  on  Teheran  or  India,  but 
no  one  would  give  it  him. 

Our  correspondent  reached  Mushed  safe  • 
ly  after  much  annoyance,  particularly  as 
respected  servants  and  baggage  carriage. 
“ Perhaps,”  he  says,  “ there  is  not  in  the 
world  a more  abandoned,  wicked,  and 
troublesome  race  than  the  muleteers  and 
camel-drivers  of  Persia ; and  those  w ith- 
in the  boundaries  of  that  lawless  part  of 
it  called  Khorassan  are  more  abandoned 
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gust  last.  He  reached  P1a<*  m safety, 
after  a most  tedious,  disagreeable,  and 
dangerous  journey  from  Mushed  through 
the  independent  Coord  States,  through  the 
country  of  the  Gocklan  and  Yarnoot  Toor- 
komans  to  Astrabad,  where  he  passed 
through  Mazunderan  to  Resht,  in  Gheelan, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Our  traveller  met  with  a serious  ad- 
venture at  Rhest,  in  Gheelan.  He  docs 
not  enter  into  details,  but  merely  mentions 
that  he  was  detained  a prisoner  by  a foolish 
and  unpleasant  mistake  and  act  of  tyranny 
on  the  part  of  the  temporary  governors  of 
that  part.  In  trying  to  escape  to  Tabreez, 
he  even  says  that  he  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing put  to  death  ; nor  was  he  released  till 
after  near  six  weeks,  when  the  higher  au- 
thorities came,  and  after  inquiry  into  the 
case,  dismissed  him  with  apologies  and 
marks  of  respect.  The  cholera  had  made 
its  appearance  at  Tabreez,  where  it  was 
carrying  off  the  tremendous  numbers  of 
thirty  or  forty  per  diem  : “ but,”  observes 
our  traveller,  “ it  is  not  near  so  violent  as 
it  was  at  Sheeraz,  perhaps  not  more  than 
one  in  twenty  or  thirty  die  here.”  What 
then  must  the  mortality  at  Sheeraz  have 
been  ! We  now  beg  to  quote  our  corres- 
pondent’s own  words,  dissuading  people 
from  taking  Persia  in  their  route  to  Eu- 
rope : “ I will  take  this  opportunity  of 
advising  you  and  your  friends  in  general 
against  a journey  home  through  Persia ; 
as  far  as  I have  seen  it,  the  annoyances  and 
vexations  are  ill  compensated  by  the  plea- 
sure of  information.  It  is  a barren,  mi- 
serable country' ; not  a tree  covers  the  hills ; 
the  plains  are  brown  and  barren;  there 
are  no  rivers ; no  water  enlivens  the  scene  , 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  antiquity, 
save  Persepolis,  to  he  seen  on  the  road,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  buildings  of  Shah- 
abbas  at  Ispahan ; and  certainly  there  is 
nothing  of  recent  creation  worth  looking 
at;  to  me,  in  particular,  after  India,  it  has 
been  all  a disappointment.  To  an  Indian 
the  servants  of  Persia  will,  I think,  in 
general,  appear  bad,  inattentive,  and  dis- 
respectful. To  persons  who  go  in  the 
suite  of  amluissadors,  this  may  not  be  the 


through  Persia . ' * 

case ; but  to  those  who  neither  wish  for, 
nor  can  afford  many,  it  will,  I think,  l>e 
found  they  are  not  in  general  disposed  to 
pay  much  attention  or  respect.  They  cheat 
and  impose  worse  than  in  India,  and  if  a 
quiet  life  be  wanted,  the  price  you  must 
pay  for  it  is  exorbitant.” 

In  the  same  letter,  our  traveller  men- 
tions that  Abbas  Meerza,  the  Prince  of 
Tabreez,  had  moved  with  his  army  to  Ba- 
gazeed,  where  it  was  said  the  Turks  were 
drawn  up  in  force  ready  to  oppose  him. 
The  Persian  army  is  represented  as  mi- 
serably equipped  and  served.  Money  there 
was  none,  and  the  soldiers  were  almost 
retained  by  force.  Both  parties,  it  is  sup- 
posed, were  afraid  to  come  to  blow’s,  and 
there  was  a kind  of  probability  that  mat- 
ters might  perhaps  end  in  a hollow  peace. 
He  considers  English  trade  in  manufac- 
tures as  capable  of  great  extension  in  Per- 
sia, particularly  cotton  goods  ; but  thinks 
that  the  facilities  which  the  Russians  have 
of  water-carriage,  all  the  way  from  Moscow 
to  the  Caspian,  and  by  it  to  all  quarters  of 
Persia,  must  always  give  them  great  ad- 
vantages over  the  British. 

. When  some  baggage  belonging  to  him 
should  arrive  from  Teheran,  it  was  our 
traveller’s  intention  to  start  for  Tefflis 
(the  road  to  Constantinople  being  shut  up 
by  the  war),  and  from  thence  to  Odessa, 
and  thence  again  to  Vienna,  &c. 

Although  our  traveller  earnestly  dis- 
suades any  one,  who  would  consult  his 
own  comfort  and  safety,  from  an  overland 
journey  through  Persia,  he  observes,  that 
if  one  is  determined  upon  such  a route,  he 
should  be  at  Bushire  by  April.  The  spring 
in  Persia,  he  heard,  was  comparatively  very 
pleasant,  the  face  of  the  country  becoming 
greener  and  fresher  than  at  other  periods. 
From  that  time  delicious  fruits  come  in. 
The  grapes,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  and 
plums  of  Persia,  as  well  as  cherries,  me- 
lons, pomegranates,  &c.,  are  said  to  be 
remarkably  fine  of  their  kind,  and  very 
cheap.  In  travelling  through  Persia,  it 
should  be  borne  in  recollection,  tliat  every 
servant  must  be  mounted  on  mule  or  on 
horseback.  Horses  were,  at  the  time  our. 
correspondent  wrote,  considered  dear,  be- 
ing from  three  to  four  hundred  Persian 
rupees  for  decent  ones,  and  one  to  two 
hundred  for  yahoos  or  poneys.  He  con- 
siders a tent  or  bedstead  unnecessary,  there 
being  numbers  of  caravanserais  spread 
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over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
latter  a mattress  is  all  that  is  requisite, 
with  rosaees  or  blankets,  according  to  the 
season,  for  the  weather  is  extremely  cold 
in  the  spring  and  winter  months.  As  for 
Mehmanders,  if  one  has  good  servants,  he 
considers  it  better  to  do  without  them. 
They  are  generally  hungry  expectants, 
who  look  to  receiving  in  the  end  more 
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than  the  expense  they  save  one,  and  grind 
tlie  poor  villagers,  who  dread  and  hate  to 
see  an  Englishman  attended  by  a Meh- 
mandar.  If  servants,  however,  are  not 
trustworthy,  the  Melnnander  is  useful  to 
keep  them  in  order,  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  cattle  and  carriage. — India 
Gazette. 


RESEARCHES  IN  CENTRAL  INDIA- 


moVIXCK  OF  HAGUR. 

There  are  in  many  places,  in  the  districts 
of  Purtabgurh,  Doongurpoor,  and  Bans- 
wara,  the  traces  of  towns  which  have  been 
destroyed  many  years  since:  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  know  little  of  them 
besides  the  names ; they  have  some  con- 
fused accounts  of  twelve  cities  having 
been  overwhelmed  with  a shower  of  earth, 
and  connected  with  this,  tell  a story  very 
similar  to  the  well-known  one  of  Oojein. 
In  some  of  these  places  there  are  said  to 
be  the  remains  of  temples,  nearly  buried 
in  the  earth ; coins  have  been  frequently 
found,  but  are  not  always  to  be  procured  j 
gold  and  silver  ones  are  always  melted. 
Some  of  these  are  said  to  bear  the  im- 
pression of  an  ass.  Has  this  any  relation 
to  the  story  of  Gundhur-Sen  ? Inscriptions 
also  exist  in  some  of  these  places,  but  they 
are  much  defaced ; the  greater  part  might, 
however,  most  probably  Ire  decyphered, 
but  it  would  require  some  time  and  labour. 
Few  natives  can  be  depended  on  for  copy- 
ing accurately  inscriptions  that  are  at  all 
defaced.  Brahmuns,  who  were  sent  to 
some  of  these  places,  returned  without 
copying  more  than  a few-  letters,  though 
sent  more  than  thirty  miles  for  the  pur- 
pose. Some  of  these  cities  are  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Sud  Bao  Juy  Singh, 
one  of  a dynasty  who  reigned  at  Pattun 
in  Goojurat,  about  Sumvut  1100. 

The  practice  of  burying  copper-plates  is 
very  prevalent  in  times  of  public  disorder, 
those  who  possess  them  being  unwilling  to 
shew  them.  It  is  probable  that  there  are 
not  any  of  a greater  antiquity  than  about 
400  years.  The  present  dynasty  of  Raj- 
poots was  established  about  500  years  ago  ; 
previous  to  this,  the  inhabitants  say  that 
none  but  Bheels  inhabited  the  country, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  cities  above-mentioned 
were,  they  say,  then  in  the  same  state  in 
which  they  are  now. 

There  are  two  or  three  places  in  the 
woody  hills  of  these  districts,  which  the 
inhabitants  consider  as  the  places  of  abode 
of  the  Pandoos,  while  in  the  forest.  At 
these  places,  in  certain  months,  festivals 
are  held.  Fhe  nature  of  the  country  ge- 
nerally corresponds  to  the  description  in 


the  Muhabliarutu  of  Dw-ueta  Vunu.  The 
species  of  trees  mentioned,  the  Pulashu, 
Vutu,  &c.  abound  in  it,  as  do  streams 
and  pools  of  wrater  ; the  Saruswatee  is  also 
mentioned,  and  there  is  a small  river  of" 
this  name  near  Puttun,  and  West  from 
Doongurpoor.  It  is  probable  that  the  au- 
thor of  this  work  had  some  real  forest  in 
view’,  and  from  all  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned, it  was  probably  in  this  part  of  In- 
dia, which  is  even  now  almost  a forest.  It 
is  not  said  that  they  continued  in  one  place 
during  the  time  they  were  in  Dwuetu 
Vunu. 

The  temples  in  these  districts  are  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  must  have 
been  erected  at  a great  expense.  The  style 
resembles  that  of  the  ancient  temples  in 
other  parts  of  Malwa  and  Hindoostan. 
Square  pillars,  roofs  formed  of  beams  and 
slabs  of  stone,  with  nothing  like  an  arch 
or  dome,  usually  adorned  with  a profusion 
of  ornament,  executed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner,  figures  ill  proportioned,  and  stiff  in 
many  temples  of  Vishnooand  of  the  Jains, 
some  of  them  grossly  indecent,  are  con- 
spicuous. The  Jains  are  very  numerous 
in  these  districts  ; their  temples  exceed  in 
number,  perhaps,  those  of  the  regular 
Hindoos.  They  are  very  extensive,  often 
eighty  or  ninety  yards  long  by  forty  wide  ; 
consisting  of  a temple  in  the  centre,  with 
a spire,  and  surrounded  by  a kind  of 
cloister,  the  part  in  front  covered  in  as  a 
portico.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in 
these  buildings  grand  or  magnificent ; the 
pillars  are  low',  and  the  parts  ill  arranged. 
Few  temples  now  standing  are  of  any  an- 
tiquity. 

Near  Doongurpoor  is  the  far  celebrated 
temple  of  Bishulhu  Deva,  resorted  to  by 
Brahmuns  and  other  Hindoos,  as  well  as 
by  Jains.  Indeed  in  this  country  there  is 
none  of  that  enmity  between  the  Jains  and 
Brahmuns,  which  formerly  prevailed.  The 
attendants  at  most  of  the  Jain  temples 
are  Brahmuns,  and  the  Jains  not  unfre- 
quently  feed  Brahmuns,  on  occasions  of 
sickness,  &c.,  as  the  regular  Hindoos  do. 
The  Hindoo  principle  of  toleration  seems 
to  prevail  in  both  sects,  that  both  are  true. — 
Cal.  Joint  Thill. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


( Concluded  from  VoL  XV.  page  bb\.) 


The  population  of  the  Settlement 
Consists  of  tViree  classes,  namely,  per- 
sons w\\o  have  gone  out  thither  in  va- 
rious capacities,  but  in  a state  of  free- 
dom, from  Britain  or  from  India; 
persons  born  in  the  colony ; and  trans- 
ported convicts,  either  suffering  under 
the  sentence  of  the  law  for  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  our 
Eastern  territories,  or  in  the  colony ; 
or  who  have  become  free  by  expiration 
of  the  term  of  their  sentence,  or  re- 
mission of  it  by  the  Government. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  con- 
victs transported  to  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  between  the 
years  1787  and  the  end  of  1820,  is 
2b, 878,  of  which  22,217  were  males, 
and  3,661  females. 

In  the  year  1820,  according  to  the 
official  returns,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  New  South  Wales  amounted 
to  23,939,  consisting  of  the  following 
classes : 

Free  comers 
Born  in  the  colony  - 
Convicts,  viz . — 

Absolutely  pardoned  - 
Conditionally  pardoned 
Free  by  servitude  and  ex- 
piration of  sentence  3,255 
Holding  tickets  of  leave  1,422 
Suffering  sentence  - 9,451 


1,307 

1,495 


159 

962 


Children  - 


15,249 

5,668 


Scrvi  ng  on  board  colonial  vessels  220 


23,939 


The  residents  at  Sydney,  and  the  ad- 
joining districts,  amounted  to  12,079, 
including  4,457  convicts.  The  num- 
ber of  women  of  every  class  in  the  co- 
lony amounted  to  3,707,  and  of  female 
children  to  2,603. 

In  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  the  total 
population  amounted,  in  1820,  to 
5,468  persons,  viz. 

Asiatic  Journ. — No.  91. 


Free  comers  - - - 714 

Born  in  the  island  • - - 185 

Convicts,  viz. — 

Free  by  servitude  and  ex- 
piration of  sentence  - 362 

Absolutely  pardoned  - 23 

Conditionally  pardoned  208 
Holding  tickets  of  leave  368 
Still  suffering  sentence  - 2,588 

3,549 

Children  of  both  sexes  - 1,020 


5,468 


The  number  of  women  at  the  Set- 
tlement of  the  Derwent  was  658,  and 
at  Port  Dalrymple  222. 

In  New  South  Wales,  there  were 
641  married  persons,  45  of  whom  had 
been  born  in  the  colony.  Of  the  357 
residents  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  219 
were  married.  From  the  returns  of 
the  number  of  marriages  between  the 
years  1811  and  1820,  it  appears,  that 
although  the  free  population  has  been 
progressively,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  rapidly,  increasing,  the  number 
of  annual  marriages  has  not  borne  a 
corresponding  proportion.  In  the  year 
1811,  the  number  was  143;  in  1818, 
166;  and  in  1819,  165. 

Between  1-Jll  and  1820,  the  number 
of  baptisms  is  3,011,  and  that  of 
deaths,  2,315 ; but  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  children  born  in  the  colony 
much  exceeds  the  number  registered 
as  baptized. 

From  the  12th  March  1804  to  31st 
December  1819,  within  the  district  of 
Hobart  Town,  (V.  D.  L.)  there  had 
been  685  children  baptized,  and  26 
natives  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land;  of 
these  524  were  born  of  married  pa- 
rents, and  161  (including  the  native 
children)  were  illegitimate.  The  mar- 
riages of  free  persons  were  170  in 
number,  and  of  convicts,  127-  The 
deaths  were  347. 
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In  the  year  ending  31st  Dec.  1820, 
there  were  103  children  baptized  at 
Hobart  Town,  of  whom  82  were  legiti- 
mate, and  23  illegitimate.  The  mar- 
riages of  free  persons  were  19  in  num- 
ber, of  convicts  43 ; and  the  deaths 
amounted  to  78* 

The  aforegoing  details  are  curious, 
and  afford  very  great  helps  towards 
appreciating  the  condition  of  these 
settlements.  Two  facts  appear  to  us, 
whether  taken  separately  or  conjointly, 
as  decisive  indications  of  the  lamen- 
table state  of  society  there : one  is  the 
progressive  increase^  in  spite  of  aug- 
mented taxation,  in  the  consumption 
of  ardent  spirits,  to  which  we  adverted 
in  the  preceding  part  of  our  statement; 
and  the  other  is  the  progressive  dimi- 
nution (as  compared  with  the  increas- 
ing population)  in  the  number  of  mar- 
riages. In  that  part  of  the  report 
which  is  devoted  to  the  state  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  the  com- 
missioner takes  occasion  to  remark 
upon  the  moral  character  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  inhabitants.  Although 
no  want  of  zeal  appears  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  local  authorities,  in  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church,  or  in 
those  who  are  not  members  of  it,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  religion  and 
morals  among  them,  or  to  afford  them 
opportunities  of  receiving  early  instruc- 
tion, yet  these  objects  seem  to  have 
been  very  imperfectly  attained.  “ The 
dispersed  state  of  the  settlements,  and 
the  depraved  habits  of  the  people, 
have  been  found  to  oppose  the  strongest 
impediments  to  these  salutary  objects ; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  positive  effects  of 
the  colonial  establishments,  in  the 
comprehensive  admission  of  children 
to  the  schools,  and  the  greater  effi- 
ciency of  the  teachers,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  bad  habits  of  the  parents 
can  be  successfully  resisted.” 

To  the  irregular  habits  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, in  a great  measure,  the  pre- 
vailing disease  of  dysentery,  the  only 
endemical  disorder  that  has  been  hi- 


therto marked  with  fatal  consequences. 
The  effects  of  those  habits,  as  well 
as  of  the  early  discipline  of  the  co- 
lony, are  very  visible  in  the  persons  of 
many  of  the  lower  classes  of  settlers. 
Those  who  have  been  born  in  the  co- 
lony afford  a remarkable  exception  to 
the  moral  and  physical  character  of 
their  parents.  Mr.  Bigge  has  furnished 
the  following  interesting  particulars 
respecting  this  class  of  inhabitants: 
“ They  are  generally  tall  in  person, 
and  slender  in  their  limbs,  of  fair  com- 
plexion, and  small  features.  They  are 
capable  of  undergoing  more  fatigue, 
and  are  less  exhausted  by  labour,  than 
native  Europeans ; they  are  active  in 
their  habits,  but  remarkably  aukward 
in  their  movements.  In  their  tempers 
they  are  quick  and  irascible,  but  not 
vindictive;  and  I only  repeat  the  tes- 
timony of  persons  who  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  observing  them,  that** 
they  neither  inherit  the  vices  nor  the 
feelings  of  their  parents.  Many  of  the 
native  youths  have  evinced  a strong 
disposition  for  a sea-faring  life,  and  are 
excellent  sailors ; and  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  that  class  of  the  po- 
pulation will  afford  abundant  and  ex- 
cellent materials  for  the  supply  of  any 
department  in  the  commercial  or  naval 
service.  Of  the  general  disposition  o 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,”  he  con- 
tinues, “I  may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  differs  in  one  material 
point  from  that  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  common  to  most  other  co- 
lonial dependencies  of  Great  Britain. 
Of  the  older  inhabitants  there  are  very 
few  who  do  not  regard  the  colony  as 
their  future  home ; and  of  those  who 
have  arrived  in  later  periods,  there  are 
many  who  are  now  convinced  that  it 
is  by  perseverance  only  in  the  con- 
tinued pursuit  of  moderate  profits,  that 
any  benefit  can  be  derived  by  emigra- 
tion to  New  South  Wales.  The  pe- 
riods of  monopoly,  and  of  great  and 
sudden  profits,  are  passed;  and  the 
colony  has  every  prospect  of  receiving 
ample  supplies  of  British  manufactures, 
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and  of  commodities  from  India,  with- 
out the  reaction  of  alternate  scarcity 
and  abundance.  The  great  attraction, 
of  New  South  Wales  to  the  majority 
of  the  persons  who  visit  it,  is  the  beauty 
of  its  climate  and  temperature;  and 
the  salubrity  of  both  has  already  been 
tried  and  attested  by  several  residents 
in  British  India,  who,  from  visitors, 
have  eventually  become  resident  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil.” 

Philosophers  may  find,  in  the  afore- 
going extract,  many  materials  for  re- 
flection. Those  persons  who  deny 
the  influence  of  climate  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character;  those  who  maintain 
that  vicious  propensities  and  immoral 
habits  are  transmitted  or  entailed,  and 
in  the  course  of  successive  generations 
become  incorrigible;  and  those  who 
contend  for  the  inextinguishable  love 
of  the  natale  solum , will  consider  how 
far  the  facts  related  above  make  against 
their  respective  hypotheses. 

The  flattering  picture  presented,  in 
the  latter  part,  of  the  attractions  of 
the  colony,  which  certainly  “ offers 
advantages  to  emigrants  that  are  not 
found  united  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  British  dependencies,”  lest  it 
should  prove  too  alluring,  ought  not 
to  be  unaccompanied  with  the  remarks 
which  are  made  by  the  Commissioner 
upon  the  condition  of  the  settlers, 
which  does  not  afford  proof  of  the 
aforegoing  proposition.  “ There  are 
very  few  persons  of  the  free  classes 
who,  however  respectable  in  character, 
are  not  suffering  from  the  effect  of 
early  or  later  embarrassment.  Their 
habitations  possess  little  of  the  com- 
fort or  convenience  that  distinguish 
the  houses  of  the  middle  classes  in 
England;  and  it  is  chiefly  amongst 
those  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  labour  of 
convicts,  and  the  sale  of  spirits,  that 
the  traces  of  wealth  are  yet  to  be  dis- 
tinguished.” 

In  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  the  aborigines  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked.  Since  the  year 
1816,  they  have  ceased  to  give  any 


active  disturbance  to  the  settlers  in 
New  South  Wales.  They  occasionally 
visit  the  towns  in  small  parties,  and 
travel  to  the  coast,  where  they  employ 
themselves  in  fishing,  and  dispose  of 
their  superfluous  stock  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. They  dislike  continued  occu- 
pation in  one  place,  and  very  few  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  settle.  One 
black  native  has  been  made  a constable 
in  the  district  of  Windsor,  and  dis- 
charges his  duty  with  fidelity  and  in- 
telligence. There  is  a general  dispo- 
sition among  the  white  inhabitants  to 
treat  the  black  natives  with  kindness 
and  indulgence : but  their  supplying 
them  with  spirituous  liquors  leads  to 
shocking  outrages  among  them.* *  The 
black  natives  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
are  much  less  sociable,  and  are  ac- 
tuated by  hostility  and  a spirit  of  re- 
venge for  an  act  of  violence  formerly 
committed  upon  them.  They  are 
rarely  seen  in  Hobart  Town,  or  even 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlement.  They 
are  more  robust  than  the  native  blacks 
of  New  South  Wales.  A remarkable 
distinction  is  their  woolly  hair,  which 
assimilates  them  to  the  African  race. 
The  extension  of  settlements,  and  the 
advance  of  the  white  population  into 
the  interior,  must  gradually  diminish 
the  number  of  the  blacks.  It  is  me- 
lancholy to  contemplate  the  operation 
of  this  cause ; not  so  much  on  account 
of  its  accomplishing  eventually  the  ex- 
tinction of  a race  of  beings  who  are 
the  rightful  owners  of  the  country,  as 
for  their  sufferings  and  miseries  which 
must  precede  that  event. 

The  revenues  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  are  derived  from  the  im- 
port and  export  duties,  and  light-dues, 
which  were  stated  in  our  last  number, 
and  from  internal  taxes,  consisting  of 
those  on  auctions  and  licenses,  road 
tolls,  market  duties,  and  those  on 
slaughtering  cattle.  Between  1st  Oct. 

\ 

• The  natives  along  the  coast  to  the  northward 
are  extremely  hostile  to  Europeans.  Mr.  Oxley, 
the  surveyor- general  of  the  colony,  in  a report  of 
an  expedition  in  the  interior,  dated  Nov.  1818, 
speaks  of  their/erociotts  treachery. 
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1817,  and  31st  Dec.  1820,  the  amount 
of  duties  received  was  <£81,748.  In 
the  year  ending  31st  Dec.  1820,  the 
duties  amounted  to  £33,479. 

Several  of  the  duties  on  imports  ap- 
pear very  injudicious,  and  produce  no 
profit  to  the  revenue.  These,  and 
some  of  the  licenses,  are  recommended 
by  Mr.  Bigge  for  abolition. 

The  duties  levied  in  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  are  similar,  except  in  the  items 
of  tolls  and  slaughtering  duties,  of 
which  there  are  none  at  present  exist- 
ing. The  following  account  of  duties 
received  upon  importations  at  Hobart 
Town,  embracing  a period  commencing 
July  1815,  and  ending  December  1819, 
will  show  the  progressive  increase  of 
its  trade : 

In  the  year 

1816  the  duties  amounted  to  £2,877 

1817  4,819 

1818  5,305 

1819  7,250 

Besides  the  above,  the  following 

articles  were  imported  * into  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  through  the  port  of 
Sydney,  where  it  is  customary  to  re- 
ceive the  duties  on  goods  so  re-export- 
ed : 5,032  gallons  of  spirit,  1,643  gal- 
lons of  wine,  and  13,133lbs.  tobacco. 

The  postage  upon  letters,  it  appears, 
is  not  a tax  payable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  a perquisite  to  the  post- 
masters, who  are  authorized  by  Go- 
vernment to  charge  8</.  for  every  single 
letter,  and  an  increased  rate  upon 
double  letters,  transmitted  to  or  from 
Britain,  India,  or  foreign  places.  The 
annual  number  of  letters  received  at 
Sydney  in  the  year  1821  was  es- 
timated at  from  1,000  to  1,200.  The 
inland  postage  is  similarly  applied,  but 
the  delivery  seems  very  imperfectly 
provided  for. 

The  resources  of  the  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  with  respect  to  agriculture  and 
to  commerce,  are  considerable  in  two 
important  particulars,  namely,  the 

* In  what  year,  or  whether  in  the  whole  of  the 
four  years  stated  above,  the  Report  docs  not 
mention. 
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quantity  and  quality  of  their  mineral 
productions,  coal  and  iron. 

From  many  indications  of  coal  ob- 
served in  different  parts  of  the  county 
of  Cumberland,  and  upon  the  coasts, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  abun- 
dant supplies  of  that  article  exist.  Its 
quality  is  equal  to  the  ordinary  de- 
scription of  English  sea-coal,  and  may 
be  expected  to  improve,  as  access  is 
opened  to  the  seams  more  removed 
from  the  surface. 

No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
convert  into  metal  the  iron  ore  of* 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land.  At  a short  distance  from  Port 
Dalrymple  (V.D.L.)  considerable  quan- 
tities of  iron  ore  have  been  discovered 
upon  the  surface,  which  upon  analysis 
in  this  country  has  been  found  to  be  a 
pure  protoxide  of  iron  (similar  to  the 
black  iron  ore  of  Sweden),  and  fur- 
nishing a very  pure  and  malleable 
metal. 

The  wool,  horned  cattle  and  horses, 
tanning  materials,  flax  and  tobacco,* 
have  been  spoken  of  in  our  preceding 
number.  With  regard  to  the  stock  of 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  wre  have  since 
observed,  that  a society  has  been  es- 
tablished there  for  its  encouragement. 
The  vine  has  been  cultivated  in  New 
South  Wales  from  an  early  period 
of  the  establishment  of  the  colony, 
though  with  little  success.  The  grapes 
are  invariably  found  to  be  affected 
with  blight  as  they  approach  maturity. 
We  perceive  that  the  Society  for  En- 
couragement of  Arts  has  offered  a 
medal  for  the  importation  of  the  finest 
wine  made  from  the  produce  of  the 
vineyards  of  New  South  Wales.f  The 
chances  of  success  in  cultivating  the 
vine,  in  a soil  consisting  chiefly  of 
disintegrated  sand-stone,  are  not,  how- 
ever, considerable. 

* We  have  just  observed  in  a recent  Sydney 
Gazette,  that  a house  in  that  town  is  now  selling 
colonial  tobacco,  which  is  no  way  inferior  to  the 
celebrated  American  negro-head,  in  its  strength 
and  peculiar  sweetness. 

t The  Society  of  Arts  have,  in  fact,  awarded 
a silver  medal  to  Mr.  Blaxland,  who  brought  over 
some  samples  of  Australian  wine  in  the  Shipley 
some  time  since. 
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Thfc  o\we-tree  Has  been  introduced  shewing  the  impression  upon  this  point 
into  the  colony  by  Mr.  J.  M‘Arthur,  among  the  colonists, 
tlie  gentleman  whose  efforts  have  been  British  sterling  money  has  hitherto 
so  successful  in  improving  the  wool  of  been  the  standard.  During  the  war, 
New  South  "W  ales,*  and  has  already  its  value  fell  when  a Bank  of  England 
manifested  indications  of  early  assi-  note  was  declared  a legal  tender  ; but 
milation  to  the  climate.  Its  growth  since  the  peace,  bank  notes  and  specie 
and  pT ogress  have  exceeded  that  of  have  again  become  equally  current, 
the  olive-trees  in  the  south  of  Eu-  as  they  are  mutually  convertible  at 
rope,  and  afford  strong  reason  to  ex-  pleasure,  and  the  mint  price  of  bullion 
pect  that  the  olive-oil  of  New  South  exceeded  that  of  the  market. 

Wales  will  not  be  inferior  to  that  of  The  changes  in  the  value  of  British 
France  and  Italy,  and  will  furnish  currency,  he  says,  affect  the  value  of 
another  and  very  important  article  of  every  species  of  property ; for  instance, 
export  either  to  India  or  Britain.  In  allowing  the  market  price  of  the  bushel 
addition  to  this,  all  the  finest  fruits  of  of  wheat  to  be  two  ounces  of  silver, 
Europe  are  found  to  succeed  and  yield  it  would  then  be  equivalent  to  bank 
abundantly,  even  under  a very  careless  notes,  as  follows,  value  at  5$.  per  ounce. 

system  of  cultivation.  1802 10$. 

An  augmentation  in  the  number  of  1811 14$. 

exchangeable  commodities  seems  ab-  1814 14$. 

solutely  necessary  to  meet  the  influx  1816 10$. 

of  foreign  merchandize  to  the  shores  1821 9s.  6d. 

of  the  colony.  A Sydney  paper,  now  ®ut  as  it  was  actually  paid  for  in 
before  us,  announces  the  arrival  of  a paper-money,  it  has  really  fluctuated 
vessel  from  Calcutta  and  Canton,  in  the  opposite  way.  Taking  it  at  a 
bringing,  besides  other  valuable  ar-  standard  price  10$.  British  sterling  per 
tides,  3,000  chests  of  tea,  though  a bushel,  its  value  in  silver  is  as  follows, 
vast  quantity  of  that  article  had  been  an(i  the  Treasury  bills  given  for  it  pro- 
previously  imported  by  another  ship,  duced  the  same  quantity  of  silver: 
Sugar,  it  is  stated,  was  equally  re-  1802 2oz. 

dundant.  . 1814  ^ unc*er  l|°z* 

By  the  same  canal  of  information  0 ' ' 

we  learn  that  the  change  taking  place  * * * z oz* 

in  the  circulating  medium  of  the  • a ove  ^ oz* 

country  produced  a great  deal  of  em-  ^he  onty  check,  says  the  writer,  to 
barrassment  there;  insomuch  that  it  these  fluctuations,  is  a fair  metallic 
had  become  necessary  to  stipulate  in  currency ; for  the  ounce  of  silver  or 
bargains  the  mode  of  payment.  By  a however  it  may  change  its  no- 

subsequent  account,  it  appears  that  m*na^  price,  changes  less  in  intrinsic 
dollar  notes  were  issuing  by  private  va^ue  than  any  other  species  of  pro- 
individuals. perty,  and  is  current  throughout  the 

A writer  in  the  Sydney  Gazette  has  world.  Hitherto  the  few  dollars  cir- 
treated  of  this  subject ; and  although  culating  in  the  colony  have  been  tacit- 
his  remarks  are  by  no  means  conclu-  ty  admitted  as  representative  crown- 
sive  or  satisfactory  to  us,  we  shall  lay  pieces,  or  rather  of  Treasury  bills ; 
some  of  them  in  a cofnpendious  form  the  latter  is  far  more  desirable  for  the 
before  our  readers,  for  the  sake  of  sa^e  remittance.  The  question 
— — — therefore  seems  to  be,  whether  the 

* The  Society  of  Am,  in  1824,  awarded  two  large  cnanjsU  dollar  or  the  Treasurv  bill 
gold  medal*  to  Mr.  McArthur,  one  for  importing  °Panisn  aoiiar,  or  tne  -treasury  Dili, 

i i.iaoibs.  of  fine  wool,  and  the  other  for  import-  shall  be  the  standard  of  value  in  the 

in*  wool  equal  to  the  fine  Electoral  Saxon  Wool,  colony  ? If  the  dollar  be  left  to  find 
l*ot li  the  produce  of  his  own  flock  in  New  South  ....  . . 

Wale*.  its  level  in  commerce,  it  becomes  use- 
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less  as  a coin.  He  recommends  either 
a public  notification  of  a fixed  value 
attached  to  Spanish  dollars  in  Go- 
vernment transactions,  or,  as  a better 
expedient,  the  conversion  of  them  to 
British  coin  by  a colonial  stamp. 

Now  we  have  touched  upon  the 
subject  of  currency,  we  cannot  help  ex- 
tracting the  observations  of  a sprightly 
writer,  whose  letter  we  inserted  in 
our  Journal  for  May  1822  (vol.  XIII. 
p.  504),  on  that  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  which  is  curiously  contrived : 

“ The  currency  here  is  carried  on 
by  notes  of  hand,  on  I.  0.  U.’s,  pay- 
able at  sight,  issued  by , and , 

and , and  by  my  butcher  and  my 

baker,  by  any  one,  in  short,  as  far  as 
he  has  credit.  Our  dollars  are  the 
only  lumber  we  have  with  us.  The 
Spanish  dollar  is  current  at  five  Eng- 
lish shillings,  or  four  for  a Bank  of 
England  1/.  note  ; but  I cannot  obtain 
one  farthing  of  agio  on  my  precious 
vietal  money,  in  the  purchase  of  any 
article,  over  one  of  these  promissory 
paper  notes.  Every  one  prefers  this 
circulating  medium  to  the  cumber- 
some currency  of  dollars. 

“ Much  is  transacted  by  barter; 
as  sheep  for  sugar,  rum  or  tobacco. 
Those  who  gamble  pay  the  stakes 
next  morning  in  sheep  or  corn.” 

In  closing  this  article,  we  are 
tempted  to  indulge  some  reflections 
of  our  own,  for  it  is  a subject  ex- 
tremely captivating,  especially  to  the 
imagination  of  an  Englishman.  The 
prospect  of  a fifth  continent,  peopled 
from  Britain,  blessed  with  a delicious 
climate,  and  possessing  probably  every 
requisite  for  the  establishment  of  a 
populous  and  powerful  empire,  whi- 
ther, upon  any  reverse  in  the  east  or 
at  home,  the  fragments  of  authority, 
and  the  relics  of  ancient  arts  and  his- 
tory, may  be  transferred,  and  where, 
if  their  restoration  be  impracticable, 
they  may  unite  to  kindred  elements  : 
such  a prospect  raises  emotions  which 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  restrain  from 
extravagance. 

There  is  something  too  in  the  man- 


ner in  which  this  foundation  has  been  . 
laid  of  a great  state  that  recommends 
it  to  our  attention.  The  motives  which 
led  the  Romans  to  colonization  were 
either  conquest,  or  the  desire  to  re- 
ward their  veterans ; and  in  both 
cases  the  spots  selected  were  not  with- 
out the  pale  of  civilization,  but  rather 
tempted  cupidity  by  their  wealth  or 
fertility.  The  modern  system  of  co- 
lonization, though  not  adopted  from 
similar  views,  but  having  for  its  ob- 
ject generally  some  commercial  ad- 
vantages, has,  in  a similar  way,  led 
the  adventurers  seldom  into  savage 
and  desolate  countries,  but  mostly 
into  wealthy  and  populous  ones.  But 
the  seeds  of  our  empire  in  Southern 
Asia  have  been  sown  by  the  superflux 
of  that  in  Europe.  That  part  of  our 
European  population  which  has  been 
expelled  by  the  law,  or  detached  by 
disgust  from  home,  has  been  cauried 
towards  this  quarter  of  the  world,  not 
to  conquer  a territory  for  the  mother 
country,  or  to  extend  its  commerce, 
but  to  find  a place  of  exile  or  retreat. 

Like  the  winged  seeds  of  the  Asclepias, 
with  which  its  plains  are  covered,  the 
colonists  have  not  been  regularly 
planted  there,  and  diligently,  nursed 
and  tended,  but  borne  thither  by  the 
blast  of  destiny  or  the  gale  of  inclina- 
tion, have  taken  root,  flourished,  and 
multiplied. 

If  it  were  possible,  by  penetrating 
into  futurity,  to  discern  the  issue  of 
causes,  latent,  or  now  perhaps  in  ope- 
ration, we  might  be  disposed  to  pro- 
mote more  anxiously  the  growth  and 
improvement  of  this  already  extensive 
colony.  However  secure  we  may 
imagine  our  European  empire  to  be, 
in  the  strength  of  its  situation,  the 
bravery  of  its  people,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  its  institutions,  yet  the  firm- 
ness of  a state  may  be  as  transient  as 
the  vigour  of  one  of  its  subjects. 
Without  indulging  in  ill-judged  spe- 
culation, we  may  pronounce  our  east, 
ern  dominion  to  be  still  less  indepen- 
dent of  accident.  How  important 
then  is  it  to  watch  attentively  the 
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formation  of  embryo  institutions)  in- 
fant manners,  and  the  commencement 
of  an  order  of  things  which  possibly 
an  after  generation  of  Englishmen 
raay  be  subjected  to  ! Evil  habits,  a 
bad  system  of  administration,  depraved 
manners,  and  a neglect  of  those  most 
important  duties  which  a creature 
owes  towards  the  Being  who  has  form- 
ed him,  are  too  apt  to  spring  up  in 
such  circumstances,  and  the  eradica- 
tion of  them  to  be  neglected  or  over- 
looked, amidst  the  multiplied  cares  and 
occupations  attending  more  obvious, 
but  far  less  important  concerns.  Nei- 
ther the  formation  of  roads,  the  erec- 
tion of  splendid  edifices,  nor  the  pro- 
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motion  of  .agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures in  a country,  tend  so  much  to 
its  real  improvement,  or  give  such  a 
character  to  its  civilization,  as  an  early 
attention  to  the  moral  habits  of  its 
population.  The  eulogium  so  elo- 
quently passed  by  Cicero  upon  his 
own  country,  may  be  perhaps  more 
justly  applied  to  England,  “ Nec  nu- 
mero  Hispanos,  nec  robore  Gallos, 
nec  calliditate  Pcenos,  nec  artibus, 
Graecos ; sed  pietate,  et  religione,  et 
hac  una  sapientia,  quod  deorum  im- 
mortalium  nuinine  omnia  regi  guber- 
narique  perspeximus,  omnes  gentes 
nationesque  superavimus.” 


i 

! 
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NAUTICAL  NOTICES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir:  Considering  your  interesting 
publication  to  be  the  best  channel  for 
affording  early  information  to  those 
concerned  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Oriental  Seas,  of  any  new  discoveries 
of  banks  or  dangers,  I hope  you  will 
give  publicity  in  your  next  number  of 
the  following  communications  recently 
transmitted  to  me  by  the  commanders 
of  the  ships  who  discovered  the 
dangers  : 

Capt.  Rowland  Allport,  of  the  ship 
Edward  Strettell,  on  the  3d  of  October 
1822,  sailed  from  Chittagong  River  for 
Calcutta.  October  4th,  at  4 p.m.,  tack- 
ed from  the  breakers  off  Mascall  Island, 
faring  E.N.E.  1$  to  2 miles,  then 
"ith  the  wind  from  southward  and  the 
ebb  tide,  setting  south  three  miles  per 
hour,  stood  to  the  S.W.  six  miles  till 
Slx  p.m.,  when  we  tacked  in  twelve 
fathoms,  a shoal  with  very  heavy 
breakers,  bearing  W.S.W.  distant  one 
®ile.  Anchored  for  the  night. — At 
daylight,  weighed  with  the  wind  at 
8 S.E.  and  ebb  tide  of  3$  miles  per 
hour,  and  stood  east  till  eight  a.m. 
then  anchored  in  eight  fathoms,  on 
account  of  the  flood.  At  noon,  lat. 
observed  at  anchor  21°  27'N.,  and 
haring  experienced  two  hours*  ebb  at 
31  miles  per  hour,  places  the  breakers 


on  the  shoal  in  lat.  21"  34'  N.,  and  it 
is  14  or  15  miles  West  of  the  meridian 
of  Chittagong.  The  breakers  on  the 
shoal  were  very  high,  and  it  appeared 
nearly  dry  at  low  tide,  with  discolour- 
ed water,  extending  about  two  miles 
to  the  southward. 

Capt.  Thomas  Howard,  of  the  ship 
Janet  Hutton,  on  his  passage  to  China 
in  November  1822,  passed  between 
Low  Island  to  the  southward  of  the 
Natunas,  and  ^ dangerous  shoal  for 
large  ships ; the  boat  was  sent  to 
sound,  and  found  a-quarter  less  four 
fathoms  rocks  on  one  part,  and  there 
may  be  less  on  some  of  the  patches, 
for  the  shoal  appeared  to  be  very  ex- 
tensive in  the  form  of  a horse-shoe, 
consisting  of  several  patches,  with  the 
appearance  of  good  passages  between 
them.  The  southernmost  patch  seem-  ' 
ed  to  be  about  4 k miles  from  Low 
Island,  bearing  about  E.N.E.  IN.  from 
the  east  point  of  that  island. 

The  Bridgewater  must  have  passed 
very  close  to  this  Shoal  in  1819,  and, 
as  it  is  a new  discovery,  Capt.  Howard 
named  it  Hutton's  Shoal. 

The  Company’s  ship  Minerva,  bound 
to  Canton  on  the  17th  August  1821, 
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at  one  p.m.,  perceiving  the  water  dis- 
coloured, sounded  in  40  fathoms,  then 
35,  30,  and  28  fathoms.  Hove  to, 
head  to  the  S.E.,  next  casts  39,  40, 
42  fathoms ; and  we  remained  in  this 
depth  a considerable  time.  This  bank 
appeared  to  extend  about  If  mile  in  a 
N.E.  and  S.W.  direction ; the  sound- 
ings on  it  were  all  coral  rock,  and  by 
noon  observation  it  is  in  lat.  10°  38  N. 
Ion.  110°  18'  E.,  by  altitudes  taken 
on  the  bank,  the  mean  of  three  chro- 
nometers. As  this  is  a new  discovery, 
there  being  no  bank  of  soundings  hi- 
therto known  to  exist  near  its  situa- 
tion to  the  N.  Eastward  of  Pulo  Sa- 
pata,  it  may  be  named  with  propriety, 
Minerva’s  Bank. 

I am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  J.  Horsburgh. 

Hydrographical  Office , 

East- India  House,  June  2,  1823. 
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P.S.  An  exploration  of  the  East 
Coast  of  Sumatra  from  Diamond  Point 
to  the  Carimons,  and  a correct  Survey 
of  the  Straits  of  Durian  having  been 
recently  made  by  Lieuts.  Rose,  Mores- 
by, Collinson  and  Hawkins,  of  the 
Bombay  Marine,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Government  of  Prince  of 
Wales’  Island;  and  a Survey  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch,  by  Lieut.  Middleton, 
also,  of  the  Bombay  Marine ; charts 
of  the  same  are  now  being  engraved 
at  the  expense  of  the  Hon.  East-India 
Company,  for  the  benefit  of  naviga- 
tion, and  when  finished  will  be  placed 
for  public  disposal  with  Messrs.  Kings- 
bury, Parbury  and  Allen,  Booksellers 
and  Chart  Sellers  to  the  Company, 
No.  7,  Leadenhall  Street. 


TRAVELS  OF  A TARTAR. 

(From  the  Royal  Gold  Coast  Gazette,  Dec.  31,  1822.) 


For  several  weeks  previously  to  the  1st 
of  June,  reports  were  prevalent  among 
the  natives  of  Cape  Coast,  that  some  Eu- 
ropeans had  arrived  at  Cormasie,  the  ca- 
pital of  Ashantee : little  or  no  credit  was 
attached  to  them  ; but  on  that  day,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  person  connected  with 
that  place,  messengers  arrived  from  the 
King,  escorting  an  elderly  white  man, 
clothed  in  an  old  uniform  of  the  African 
Company.  The  circumstance  could  not 
fail  to  excite  a considerable  degree  of  cu- 
riosity, and  this  was  materially  increased 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  tra- 
velled over  so  great  a portion  of  the 
African  Continent  as  from  Tripoli  to  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  Unfortunately,  the  excite- 
ment proved  greater  than  the  meaps  of  its 
gratification,  and  the  expectations  of  the 
sanguine  were  disappointed ; for  ignorance 
of  the  language  spoken  by  the  individual 
in  question  has  precluded  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  that  satisfactory  information 
which  a long  residence  in  the  country 
must  have  enabled  him  to  afford,  and 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  yet  be  gained 
by  some  more  fortunate  of  our  countrymen 
in  Europe,  should  no  mishap  occur  to  him 
previous  to  his  reaching  England. 


It  has  been  with  much  labour  and  diffi- 
culty that  even  a few  confused  circum- 
stances, in  addition  to  the  names  of  places 
on  his  route,  have  been  elicited,  the  only 
communication  with  him  being  through 
the  medium  of  a boy  (know  ing  not  a word 
of  English,  and  not  clearly  understanding 
the  Fantee  language  of  the  interpreter), 
who  speaks  the  Marawah  or  Houssa  lan- 
guage, of  which  the  other  obtained  a 
smattering  while  in  the  interior.  Under 
such  circumstances,  error  and  inconsistency 
must  be  unavoidable. 

The  traveller’s  name  is  Wargee.  He  is 
a Tartar,  probably  of  one  of  the  hordes 
which  inhabit  the  territories  about  the  base 
of  Mount  Caucasus.  He  states  that  he 
was  born  at  Kislar,  in  the  province  of 
Astracan.  He  is  ignorant  of  his  age,  but 
thinks  he  is  now  about  seventy : his  ap- 
pearance, however,  does  not  denote  him  to 
be  more  than  betwreen  his  fiftieth  and  six- 
tieth year.  When  a youth  about  fifteen  * 
years  of  age,  a war  having  broke  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte,  his  brother 

* This  was  ascertained  by  his  pointing,  when 
the  question  was  asked  as  to  his  age  at  that  time, 
to  a lad  who  was  present,  and  saving,  he  was 
about  his  age. 
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took  amis,  and  he  was  employed  to  carry 
provisions,  &c.  The  contending  parties 
met  and  fought  at  a place  which  he  calls 
Ebraig  ; and  the  Turks  proving  successful 
in  the  rencontre,  Wargec  was  made  pri- 
soner. From  the  field  of  battle  he  was 
sent,  with  other  prisoners,  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  they  arrived  in  thirty-four 
days.  This  happened  in  the  reign  of  the 
Sultan  Selim.*  He  became  the  slave  of 
Saladar,  whom  he  represents  as  a person 
high  in  authority.  In  his  service  he  con- 
tinued seven  years,  but  how  he  was  em- 
ployed could  not  be  ascertained  : i.ideed, 
there  appeared  in  his  manner  a desire  to 
avoid  communicating  information  on  this 
matter,  arising  perhaps  from  his  situation 
having  been  menial,  or  probably  from  a 
disinclination  to  communicate  through  an 
interpreter  who  evidently  displeased  him, 
and  whose  stupidity  and  ignorance  was 
the  source  of  continual  trouble.  It  is 
however  but  justice  to  say,  that  on  all 
other  points,  particularly  those  connected 
with  his  route  on  his  travels,  he  evinced 
great  desire  to  make  himself  understood. 

He  states,  that  at  Constantinople,  in 
time,  he  became  a considerable  trader,  and 
in  this  pursuit  be  travelled  to  many  distant 
parts,  both  by  sea  and  land.  One  instance 
which  lie  related  was  his  joining  a con- 
siderable caravan,  w ith  several  camels  laden 
with  merchandize,  belonging  to  himself, 
and  proceeding  from  Constantinople,  or, 
in  his  own  words,  from  Istambol  to  Cha- 
nakalo  Ismir  (Smyrna),  Sarkos- Kablis, 
Stara  Tarablis  (Tripoli),  Dameish  Haleb, 
Darbekr,  Mosul,  Bagdat.  From  Bagdat 
he  went  down  the  Bar  Didjla  (Tigris), 
3nd  at  Kornal  the  Bar  Phrate  (Euphrates) 
in  a boat  to  Bassorah.  At  Bassorab  he 
embarked  in  a ship  belonging  to  Muscat, 
for  the  latter  place  ; she  was  called  the 
Almazie,  and  was  navigated  by  twenty- 
five  men. 

From  Muscat  he  proceeded  in  the  same 
to  India.  The  names  of  the  several 
places  where  he  remained  he  recited  in 

* Selim  111.  commenced  hit  reign  in  1789.  The 
•urlit  and  Hussions  were  then  at  war;  but  ad. 
sitting  that  Wargee  mipht  have  arrived  at  Con 
v*hV\nople  the  very  year  of  his  accession,  the 
1 ’hat  ha*  since  passed,  added  to  hit  supposed 
at  the  period  of  his  caption,  will  make  only 
wty-eight  years.  This  will  appear  very  contra- 
florjr  to  his  own  belief  as  to  his  present  age 
(*Kuty).  Taking  his  calculation  to  be  by  lunar 
the  difference  will  be  very  considerable, 
^discrepancy  may,  however,  have  arisen  from 
Apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter. 
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their  distinct  order,  viz.  Surat,  Bombay, 
Malabar,  Madras,  Calcutta.  . lie  also  vi- 
sited Java  ; and  returning  by  the  way  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  sojourned  for  some  time  at 
Mocha ; and  there  being  many  pilgrims  in 
company,  he  also  visited  Mecca,  and,  al- 
though no  Mussulman  himself,  described 
the  manner  in  which  they  performed  their 
devotions.  Crossing  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
he  went,  in  his  own  words,  to  Masr 
(Cairo),  Roschid  (Rosetta),  Askandria 
( A lexandria),  and  from  Askandria  returned 
’to  Istambol.  This  voyage,  on  which  he 
was  absent  two  years,  has  been  more  par- 
ticularly dwelt  upon,  because  the  route 
being  so  readily  subject  to  proof,  its  cor- 
rectness will  serve,  in  some  measure,  us  a 
criterion  for  the  credit  to  be  attached  to  his 
African  travels. 

The  principal  article  which  he  took  to 
India  for  sale  was  sheet  copper,  for  which 
he  got  silks  and  muslins  in  exchange.  He 
mentioned  several  other  trading  excursions 
to  Syria  and  to  Egypt ; and  one  when  he 
entbarked  at  Constantinople  and  sailed  by 
“ Arnaout  Lemal  ” (Query,  Archipelago), 
to  “ Hawareen,”  and  to  Malta,  and  thence 
coasting  the  African  side  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, touching  at  Tarablis  (Tripoli), 
Capes  Tunis,  Jezzari,  (Query,  Algiers), 
to  Gibraltar.  As  a proof  that  be  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  place,  he  pointed 
to  one  part,  saying,  “ Inglis,”  and  to  ano- 
ther side  of  the  room,  saying  “ Espagnol.” 

He  describes  the  commencement  of  his 
last  or  present  journey  to  have  taken  place 
about  five  years  ago.  He  sailed  from 
Istambol  in  a Turkish  vessel,  commanded 
by  an  Armenian  named  Abdoo,  and  na- 
vigated by  twelve  men,  to  Askandria,  and 
thence  to  Arab  Tarablis  (Tripoli);  he  paid 
the  master  of  the  vessel  the  value  of  forty- 

0 

four  dollars*  for  his  passage.  His  mer- 
chandize consisted  of  iron,  jewellery,  silks, 
and  some  spirits,  to  the  value  of  1,500 
dollars.  At  Tripoli  he  remained  a con- 
siderable time : he  then  proceeded  towards 
Mourzook,  in  company  with  a caravan  of 
forty-five  camels.  He  had  three  camels 
and  two  servants,  his  slaves ; one  of  the 
eamels  carried  water,  another  provisions, 
and  the  third  merchandize.  In  thirty-five 
days  they  arrived  at  Sokna ; eight  days 
from  Sokna  to  Mourzook.  At  Mourzook 


* The  manner  in  which  he  communicated  this 
information ‘was,  by  taking  a dollar  from  liiv 
pocket,  holding  it  on  his  finger,  and  then  scoring 
with  a pencil  forty-four  time*. 

Vol.  XVI.  D 
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he  sojourned  two  months,  and  again  ad- 
vanced by  Chanab  {query  Ganat),  to 
Assoudn,  and  thence  to  Agades,  one  day’s 
journey  from  which  they  crossed  a river 
of  great  breadth.*  It  being  then  the  dry 
season,  it  was  shallow  ; still  it  was  as  much 
as  the  camels  could  do  to  cross  it,  the 
Avater  being  up  to  their  shoulders  : in  the 
rains  it  is  impassable,  except  by  boats. 
Agades  is  in  Turiack,  through  which 
country  this  river  runs.  One  day’s  journey 
from  Agades  is  Kashna.  The  caravan  was 
6ixty  days  in  travelling  from  Mourzook  to 
Kashna.  At  Galibaba,  in  Kashna,  he  was 
robbed  of  much  of  his  property. 

From  Kashna  he  advanced  to  Kano,  in 
five  days  Close  to  Kano  is  a large  water, 
whether  a river  or  a lake  could  not  be 
clearly  understood,  called  Goorbie  Mak 
Hadgee,  which  lie  described  as  being  about 
a hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad,  but  narrow 
during  the  dry  season ; because  in  the  rains 
there  is  a communication  between  the 
Quolla,  which  will  be  again  spoken  of, 
and  Goorbie  Mak  Hadgee.  On  it  are  nu- 
merous boats  (canoes) ; in  one  of  which, 
paddled  by  four  men,  he  was  conveyed 
over.  Ilis  camels  were  tied  by  the  neck 
to  the  canoe,  and  swam  over. 

The  houses  at  Kano  are  circular,  and 
built  of  mud.  It  is  subject  to  the  Sultan 
of  Houssa,  who  is  a Mussulman:  his 
name  is  Beeloo,  that  of  his  capital  Secoo- 
too.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kano, 
territory  of  Noofee,  he  remained  a con- 
siderable time,  and  appears  to  have  tra- 
velled from  that  point  in  several  direc- 
tions ; for  instance,  from  Kano  to  Zegzeg 
in  five  days,  Malica  three,  Falandoosa 
two,  Rollah  two,  Domah  three,  Hanafa 
six,  Galadina  five  ; from  Galadina  to  Too- 
too,  Abazee  and  Koorkoonon  two,  Aba- 
kanee  and  Rabah  one,  I bee  one,  Looree 
five — total,  thirty-five  days. 

Several  of  the  principal  towns  on  this 
part  appear  to  have  ditches  around  them 
for  their  defence;  and  the  approach  to 
them,  from  what  could  be  understood  of 
his  description  of  Rabah,  must  be  ex- 
tremely rude.  He  drew'  circles  and  lines 
to  represent  die  ditch  and  entrance  across 
it  by  a board.  This  his  camels  could  not 
pass,  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave 
them  behind,  and  the  weather  being  wet 
and  bad,  they  soon  died. 

* As  broad  as  from  the  castle-gate  to  the  female 
school,  being  about  four  hundred  yards. 
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Having  again  returned  to  Kano,  he  un- 
dertook another  journey  from  Kano  to 
Terna  three  days,  Galata  two,  Samfera 
two,  Banagah  five,  Doweassim  seven, 
Laooree  six— twenty- five  days. 

At  Laooree  he  sojourned  for  some  time, 
and  travelled  thence  to  Zoogoh  {query, 
Zeggo),  and  again  from  Laooree  to  Gayah 
in  three  days,  Fogan  one,  Karamana  one, 
Cumba  one : at  Cuinha  he  crossed  the 
Quolla,  a large  river,  much  larger  than 
Goorbie  Mak  Hadgee.  He  was  about  one 
hour  in  crossing  it  in  a boat  (canoe),  pad- 
dled  by  sixteen  men.  When  questioned 
as  to  the  course  of  this  river,  he  asserted 
that  the  current  ran  “ from  the  direction 
of  the  rising  sun  towards  its  setting,*’ 
Having  crossed  the  Quolla,  he  arrived, 
after  a ten  days’  journey,  at  Goormah,  and 
in  ten  days  more  at  Moosh  {query,  Moo- 
seedoo).  Proceeding  onwards,  he  arrived 
in  ten  days  more  at  Imboolee.*  Between 
Imbooiee  and  Moosh,  he  crossed  no  w'ater. 
From  Imboolee  he  travelled  onwards  five 
days,  and  then  reached  another  larger 
river,  called  the  Barneel,  over  which  he 
was  ferried  in  a boat  (canoe),  managed  by 
ten  men.  The  passage  occupied  half  an 
hour.  After  a w alk  of  about  three  hours, 
he  arrived  at  Kabarah  (Kabra),  a town  on 
the  banks  of  a small  river  called  Mazza,-f* 
and  in  three  hours  more,  from  Kabarah  he 
reached  Timbuctoo. 

The  few  following  particulars  respect- 
ing Timbuctoo  are  the  substance  of  re- 
plies to  numerous  question^,  reiterated  on 
several  occasions,  and  thereby  corrected, 
as  far  as  the  very  limited  and  defective 
method  of  communication  would  admit. 

Timbuctoo  he  represents  as  a large  town, 
much  larger  than  Cape  Coast,  and  much 
larger  than  Cormasie  ; the  houses  far  bet- 
ter and  more  regular.  It  has  one  long 
street  intersected  by  others,  but  not  very 
regular.  The  houses  are  built  of  mud. 
The  house  in  which  he  lodged  belonged  to 
the  Sultan  Mahomed,  who  has  seven 
houses,  superior  to  those  of  his  subjects ; 
it  was  two  stories  high,  and  had  several 
apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  occupied 
by  attendants ; on  the  first  floor  were  the 
apartments  in  which  the  Sultan  entertained 

* In  endeavouring  to  trace  the  course  he  look 
in  the  several  excursions  from  Kano  and  to  this 
place;  his  invariable  reply  was,  that  the  rising 
sun  was  at  his  hack,  varying  a little  to  the  right 
or  left. 

t Vide  Notes  at  the  end. 
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his  friends,  and  in  the  upper  story  he  and 
his  wives  lived.  The  house  had  a flat 
roof,  surrounded,  except  in  the  front,  by 
a wall  enclosing  a large  yard,  in  which 
the  camels  and  other  cattle  were  kept,  and 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  was 
tolerably  well  plastered ; had  doors  and 
windows  of  boards,  and  was  whitewashed 
with  lime  brought  from  Jinne.  Much 
trouble  was  taken  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
this  fact.  He  clearly  described  a kind  of 
oven  (drawing  a rude  plan  on  paper)  in 
which  stones  were  heated,  and  imitated  the 
hissing  noise  it  made  when  water  was 
thrown  over  it  to  slake  it.  To  prove  this 
the  more  strongly,  he  was  shewn  the  lime 
kiln  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  said  it  was 
something  like  that,  but  very  small,  and 
stones  burnt  in  it,  not  shells.  A basket 
was  shewn  to  him  which  might  contain 
about  a bushel  and  a half,  and  he  was 
asked  what  the  price  of  the  quantity  of 
lime  it  would  hold  might  be.  The  answer 
was,  about  the  value  of  a dollar  at  Jinne, 
at  Timbuctoo  perhaps  four.  He  heard  it 
used  to  be  brought  to  Timbuctoo  as  pre- 
sents to  the  chief  men,  who  made  presents 
of  cloth  in  return  : it  is  only  used  by  the 
superior  people.  He  believes  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  to  be  only  covered  w'ith  clay, 
but  is  ignorant  whether  any  thing  is  mix- 
ed with  it  to  make  a cement.  The  houses 
of  the  rich  people  are  all  built  in  the  same 
style  as  that  of  the  Sultan ; and  he  men- 
tioned that  of  Kahia,  whom  he  called 
Mahomed’s  Vizier,  as  almost  equal  to  the 
Sultan’s.  The  dwellings  of  the  common 
people  are  small  round  huts,  covered  with 
thatch.  The  Sultan  is  fat,  stout,  and  good 
looking,  having  a few  grey  hairs  in  his 
beard,  and  is  a peaceable  good  man  : he  is 
a Mussulman,  and  dresses  handsomely  in 
the  Mahomedan  style ; has  seen  him  oc- 
casionally w ear  silks,  but  principally  white 
cloth  and  muslins. 

The  king’s  wives  wear  a lower  cloth 
fastened  round  them,  and  another  thrown 
over  their  bodies  ; these  are  generally 
white,  but  the  lower  one  sometimes  blue ; 
indeed,  he  says,  coloured  cloths  are  rarely 
to  be  seen ; white  and  blue  are  the  prevail- 
ing colours,  varying  in  their  quality  ac- 
cording to  the  station  in  life  of  the  wearer. 
On  the  head  they  (the  king’s  wives)  wore 
a kind  of  red  cap,  just  covering  the  crown, 
which  has  some  gold  ornament,  or  gold 
lace  on  the  top  of  it.  They  wear  silver 


ornaments  on  the  arms  and  ankles,  and 
ear-rings  of  gold  or  of  silver.  They  also 
wear  silver  chains  on  their  forehead,  round 
the  neck  and  round  the  waist ; these  chains 
are  made  at  Sansanding,  and  silver  is  so 
much  prized  at  Timbuctoo  that  they  ba- 
lance them  for  gold.  The  Sultan  had  in 
his  possession  many  muskets  and  blun- 
derbusses, inlaid  and  ornamented  w-ith 
silver.  He  had  also  several  soldiers.  Mus- 
kets are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  possession 
of  many  persons  of  note,  but  they  are 
not  common.  The  value  of  a very  com- 
mon musket  is  ten  dollars,*  of  a long  gun 
sixteen  dollars  : the  latter  guns  are  used 
for  killing  elephants.  He  says  the  hunters 
go  on  foot  to  search  for  the  herds  ; watch 
for  a fair  aim,  and  if  the  shot  does  not 
take  immediate  effect,  the  hunter  climbs  a 
tree  for  safety,  and  watches  the  animal. 
They  have  often  been  tracked  for  days 
after  they  have  been  shot,  before  they  die. 
Elephants  are  also  killed  with  arrows,  the 
length  of  which  he  described  by  stretching 
out  his  arms,  then  pointing  from  the 
shoulder  to  within  about  three  inches  of 
the  wrist,  and  saying  it  was  wfood ; and 
again  to  the  end  of  his  finger,  which  part 
he  said  w as  iron.  These  arrows  are  rubbed 
over  with  a liquid  poison.  This,  he  says, 
he  saw  ; but  knows  not  of  w hat  it  is  com  - 
posed  : it  is  of  a yellow  colour,  and  of  the 
consistency  of  palm-oil. 

In  the  Mazzr  small  fish  are  taken,  but 
there  are  no  canoes  on  it.  They  are  far 
more  abundant  in  the  Bar- Neel : many 
kinds  are  caught  by  the  natives  (who  go 
on  the  river  irr  small  canoes)  with  lines  and 
nets ; some  of  them  are  very  large.  He 
said  he  had  seen  some  as  large  as  a boy 
about  eight  years  old,  whom  he  pointed 
out,  but  those  w-ere  not  eaten.  In  the 
Bar-Neel  are  also  some  large  animals,' 
writh  heads  as  big  as  those  of  elephants, 
and  having  teeth,  which  were  sold  to  the 
traders  from  Fez.  These  were  killed  with 
a kind  of  spear  or  harpoon,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long.  Some  of  the  common  people 
eat  the  flesh. f They,  as  well  as  alligators, 
are  numerous,  both  in  the  Quolla  and  Bar- 
Neel.  , 

About  Timbuctoo  and  Jinne,  wild  owls 

* Dollars  are  mentioned,  not  as  being  current 
in  Timbuctoo,  but  because  their  value  wa*  under- 
stood by  him. 

t Hippopotami:  he  was  much  pleased  at  recog. 
nizing  the  tooth  of  one,  which  the  writer  hap- 
pened to  shew  him  at  the  moment, 
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are  very  plentiful,  as  are  also  poultry,  par- 
ticularly ducks;  there  an?  also  great  num- 
bers of  cattle,  goats,  sheep  (very  large),  a 
few  small  horses,  no  camels,  except  what 
are  brought  by  the  traders  j asses  without 
number,  and  dogs.  Of  wild  animals  he 
mentioned  the  elephant,  antelope,  lynx, 
and  fox  ; tame  rabbits  of  different  colours 
are  kept  in  the  house.  The  difficulty  of 
acquiring  this  information,  through  an  in- 
terpreter ignorant  of  the  names,  was  ob- 
viated by,  a reference  to  the  plates  of  a 
work  on  natural  history. 

The  food  of  the  principal  people  con- 
sists of  poultry,  the  flesh  of  cattle,  goats 
and  sheep,  and  of  fish,  which  they  have 
various  modes  of  dressing,  boiling,  frying, 
&c.  ; he  has  seen  some  fish  brought  into 
the  market  for  sale,  fried.  Much  butter  is 
made  at  Timbuctoo  and  Jinne,  from  goat 
and  cows’  milk ; this  they  use  to  dress  their 
fish,  &c.  with,  and  eat  it  with  their  bread, 
but  never  use  it  to  rub  over  their  bodies. 

They  grind  their  corn  on  stones,  and 
make  a kind  of  bread  of  it;  this  the  com- 
mon people  cat  with  goat.-.’  milk.  There 
are  some  pits  at  Timbuctoo  from  which 
the  common  people  procure  their  water ; 
but  that  which  is  used  by  the  superior 
class  is  brought  from  the  Mazzr:  this 

water,  which  he  says  is  excellent,  is  car- 
ried in  skins  on  asses,  and  it  takes  them 
about  three  hours  to  go  there.  Milk  is 
also  drunk,  and,  bythose  who  can  afford  it, 
a kind  of  fermented  beer  called  Geah, 
made  of  the  Indian  corn ; he  is  ignorant 
of  the  process  of  making  it ; being  shewn 
some  of  the  beer  which  is  common  on 
some  parts  of  the  Gold  Coast,  called  Ditto, 
he  said  that  it  was  like  that,  but  not  so 
good. 

The  rich  people  use  spoons  and  forks ; 
he  has  seen  there  some  spoons  made  of 
gold,  some  of  silver,  and  some  of  iron  ; 
they  also  use  plates.  When  questioned 
how  they  procure  them,  his  reply  was, 
that  they  were  brought  by  the  traders,  and 
they  got  them  from  “ Gibralt.”  The 
common  people  use  their  fingers,  and  eat 
- out  of  wooden  bowls. 

No  cocoa-nuts  at  Timbuctoo;  neither 
did  he  see  them  in  any  part  until  he  came 
to  Cape  Coast.  No  yams,  no  plantains; 
water  melons  in  great  plenty,  and  other 
fruit  which  could  not  be  recognized  by  his 
description.  No  pine  apples  at  Timbuc- 
too, but  saw  some  at  Jinne ; honey  plen- 


tiful ; and  at  Timbuctoo  they  have  a par- 
ticular kind  of  bread,  in  which  honey  is 
mixed  w'hen  they  are  making  it.  He  de- 
scribes the  climate  of  Timbuctoo  as  ex- 
tremely hot.  The  rainy  season  he  under- 
stood to  be  approaching  at  the  time  he  was 
at  Timbuctoo,  which  he  thinks  was  about 
thirteen  months  ago.*  The  rains,  he  heard, 
continued  about  four  months  : during  the 
first  two  they  are  very  heavy,  and  after 
that,  for  the  next  two  months,  light.  Af- 
ter the  first  two  months  the  caravans  come 
from  the  Desert,  to  the  number  of  many 
hundred  camels.  About  midway  between 
Tandeny  and  Timbuctoo,  at  a place  called 
Hawaii,  they  often  separate,  some  going  to 
San  sanding  and  Sego,  some  to  Timbuctoo. 

'Die  Timbuctoo  traders  have  a particular 
room  or  shop  in  their  houses,  in  which 
their  goods  are  packed  up  in  boxes ; they 
have  also  many  pieces  of  cloth  hung  on  a 
line  exposed  to  view  opposite  the  door, 
but  those  inside  of  the  houses  are  for  show. 
He  understood  it  took  the  caravans  of  the 
Arab  traders  from  Fez  and  Mequinez, 
three  months  to  perform  their  journey  to 
Timbuctoo.  The  articles  of  trade  which 
they  bring  are  cotton  cloths,  clothing, 
silks,  iron,  beads,  silver,  tobacco  in  rolls, 
paper,  earthenware,  and  tar ; in  exchange 
for  which  they  get  gold-dust,  ivory,  the 
teetii  of  the  hippopotami,  gum,  and  ostrich 
feathers  ;f  slaves  also  form  a considerable 
portion  of  their  returns.  He  states  the 
price  of  a man  slave,  “if  handsome,”  to 
be  about  the  value  of  thirty  dollars,  if 
otherwise  sixteen  dollars;  of  a young  fe- 
mal e,  about  twenty-five  dollars.  The  price 
of  gunpowder  is  high  at  Timbuctoo  ; when 
he  was  questioned  on  this  point,  he  looked 
about  him,  and  seeing  a small  crystal  basin 
on  the  sideboard,  he  took  it  up,  and  said 
that  as  much  as  such  as  that  would  hold 
(about  one  pound  and  a half)  would  cost 
the  value  of  three  dollars  at  Timbuctoo, 
two  dollars  at  Sallagha,  how  much  at  Cor- 
massie  he  did  not  know.  Gunpowder  is 
not  brought  to  Timbuctoo  by  the  Arabs, 
but  by  the  merchants  from  Kong,  and 
other  places  immediately  connected  with 
the  Ashantce  trade.  Never  heard  of  any 
copper  mines  in  the  interior;  neither  did 
he  see  any  iron  manufactured  iu  any  part 

* Vide  Notes  at  the  end. 

t Very  few  ostriches  are  to  be  seen  within  a 
considerable  distance  of  Timbuctoo  ; the  feathers 
arc  brought  there  by  the  traders  from  Bornou. 
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he  has  visited.  They  get  their  iron  at  Tim- 
buctoo  from  Fez,  and  it  is  conveyed  in 
short  bars  on  each  side  of  the  camels. 
When  inquiry  was  made  as  to  its  price,  he 
measured  twice  the  length  of  his  arm  from 
the  elbow,  to  which  he  added  one  span, 
and  said  it  was  worth  five  dollars. 

There  is  much  gold  at  Timbuctoo,  but 
not  so  much  as  at  Sansanding,  where  he 
has  heard  there  are  valuable  gold  mines ; 
and  a great  number  of  Arabs  resort  there 
to  trade.  Cowries  are  current  at  Timbuc- 
too for  tire  purchase  of  provisions,  but 
they  are  not  taken  in  trade  by  the  Arabs ; 
about  3,000  of  them  are  the  value  of  a 
dollar. 

Their  musical  instruments  arc  a kind  of 
rude  fiddle,  flutes,  and  drums.  All  of- 
fences are  punished  by  order  of  the  Sultan. 
Great  offences,  particularly  “ meddling 
with  any  of  the  Sultan’s  wives,”  are  pu- 
nished by  hanging.  He  did  not  see  any 
one  hanged,  but  saw  a gallows  there ; he 
described  the  process  by  making  two  men 
stand  at  a short  distance  from  each  other, 
and  placing  a stool  between  them,  put  his 
stick  on  their  heads,  with  his  handkerchief 
on  it  touching  the  stool,  which  Re  then 
kicked  away.  The  punishment  for  theft 
is  confinement,  flogging,  and  restitution 
of  the  value, and  servitude  until  paid.  He 
says  there  is  a house  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  confinement,  and  which  is 
guarded  by  four  men  with  muskets.  Cir- 
cumcision is  general  among  the  people  at 
Timbuctoo,  who  are  all  Mussulmans.  He 
does  not  know  the  exact  number  of 
mosques,  but  recollects  three  large  ones, 
two  of  which  were  built  by  the  king,  and 
one  by  the  Arab  traders. 

He  heard  that  Timbuctoo  was  formerly 
subject  to  BambaiTa,  but  ceased  to  be  so 
since  the  latter  had  a war  with  the  Foulahs, 
in  which  they  were  defeated  ; Sultan  Ma- 
homed is  therefore  independent,  although 
not  powerful ; for  he  says,  that  his  con- 
troul  does  not  extend  much  beyond  Tim- 
buctoo itself.  Mahomed  succeeded  Sultan 
Aboubekir,  who,  he  heard,  died  about 
eight  years  ago ; is  ignprant  who  was  his 
predecessor.  Aboubekir  was  extremely 
rich.  Wargee  remained  at  Timbuctoo 
five  weeks,  during  which  time  he  lived  in 
Sultan  Mahomed’s  house,  and  was  treated 
by  him  with  the  greatest  kindness.  He 
never  beard  of  any  white  man  having  been 
at  Timbuctoo.* 

* Vide  Notes  at  the  end. 


Leaving  Timbuctoo,  Wargee  embarked 
on  the  Bar- Neel  (to  which  goods  are  trans- 
ported on  camels  and  asses)  in  a large 
boat,  which  was  sometimes  paddled  by  ten 
men,  and  sometimes  pushed  forward  with 
long  poles.  The  river  near  to  Timbuctoo 
is  deep,  and  flows  in  a direction  contrary  to 
that  in  which  they  were  going ; its  breadth 
is  about  200  yards.  The  boat  had  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  salt  in  it,  which  had 
been  brought  from  Tandeny  to  Timbuctoo, 
and  they  stopped  at  several  places  to  dis- 
pose of  it.  Eleven  days  after  they  left  Tim- 
buctoo, and  at  a place  called  Koonah,  the 
river,  which  had  been  hitherto  of  nearly  an 
equal  width,  spread  out  into  a large  lake, 
which  was  very  shallow  near  to  the  shore : 
here  small  canoes  came  to  receive  the  salt. 
It  continued  thus  spread  out  for  four  days, 
until  they  arrived  at  Koonannah,  where 
it  narrowed  to  its  former  breadth.  Wlien 
asked  if  the  lake  had  different  names,  he 
replied  it  was  called  Baharee,  or  Bar 
II arch  ; its  breadth  he  observed  was  about 
the  length  of  the  Salt  Pond  at  Cape  Coast, 
say  about  half  a mile.  At  the  expiration 
of  twenty-two  days  from  their  departure 
from  Timbuctoo  they  arrived  at  Jinne, 
which  is  built  in  a similar  manner  to  Tim- 
buctoo, but  not  nearly  so  large;  he  re- 
mained at  Jinne  a long  time.  He  says 
the  country  about  Timbuctoo  and  Jinne 
is  flat  and  fertile,  and  well  adapted  for 
pasturage,  and  that  the  number  of  cattle  is 
considerable.  From  Jinne  he  went  for- 
ward by  land  to  Soorondoomah,  in  twenty- 
five  days,  remaining  at  several  places  ; the 
distance  is  ten  days’  journey.  From  Soo- 
rondoomah he  advanced  to  Keri,  to  Sa- 
maco,  to  Galasoo,  to  Kong,  in  thirty -three 
days.  In  travelling  from  Jinne  to  Soo- 
rondoomah, to  Keri,  to  Samaco,  to  Gn- 
lason,  and  to  Kong,  the  rising  of  the  sun 
was  to  his  left.  From  Keri  he  diverged 
to  the  westward,  and  after  a journey  of  ten 
days  he  arrived  at  Foulahna,  a large  town, 
the  capital  of  a country  of  the  same  name, 
which  he  says  is  next  to  Bambarra;  from 
thence  again  he  returned  to  Keri. 

Between  Kong  and  Galasoo  is  a con- 
siderable river,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
cross  by  a canoe : its  name  he  has  forgotten ; 
he  describes  its  breadth  by  saying  it  was 
as  far  as  from  the  castle  to  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  (about  100  yards),  and  its 
direction  from  the  rising  towards  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun.  Kong  is  a towm  of  con- 
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sidcrable  size,  but  not  so  large  as  Tim- 
buctoo;  the  inhabitants  are  Mahomedans; 
they  employ  themselves  much  in  trading 
with  the  Ashantees  in  one  direction,  also 
with  Foulah  Sansanding  in  the  other;  the 
houses  are  of  mud,  flat-roofed,  two  stories 
high,  some  of  them  are  good,  but  not 
equal  to  those  at  Timbuctoo. 

Wargee  remained  at  Kong  fifty  days. 
Having  taken  a wife  at  Jinne,  she  fell  sick 
at  Kong,  which  caused  his  remaining  so 
long.  It  would  seem  by  this  time  his 
means  had  dwindled  very  materially,  and 
on  his  being  questioned,  he  acknowledged 
that,  in  addition  to  his  loss  at  Galibabo,  he 
had  expended  much  of  his  property,  and 
much  had  been  extorted  from  him.  We 
find  him  at  Kong  retailing  in  the  market 
some  material  in  small  bottles,  which  was 
much  prized  by  them  to  darken  their  eye- 
lids and  eyebrows  ( query , lead  ore),  and 
making  a profit  by  selling  it ; this  he  said 
was  called  by  the  Arabs  Ilainar,  and  by 
the  Kongs  Incassah.  It  was  understood, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  this  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Arabs ; but  at  a subse- 
quent interview,  he  declared  it  was  pro- 
cured from  a country  called  Namnam, 
about  fifteen  days’  journey  from  Kano,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  cannibals.  Observ- 
ing that  this  was  much  doubted,  he  again 
seriously  repeated  his  assertion,  and  de- 
clared, that  when  he  was  at  Kano,  the- 
Sultan  was  at  war  with  Malim  Jago,  King 
of  Namnam,  and  he  saw  several  of  these 
people  who  were  made  prisoners  sold  in 
the  market ; that  one  day  a slave  having 
died,  the  Sultan,  who  doubted  the  fact  of 
their  being  cannibals,  paid  the  master  for 
the  body  and  gave  it  to  them,  and  they 
ate  it;  to  this  he  said  he  was  an  eye- 
witness. 

Being  asked  if  he  had  seen  any  moun- 
tains near  to  Kong,  his  reply  was  that  he 
had  seen  several  large  mountains,  but  he 
had  either  not  noticed  or  did  not  recollect 
their  direction,  neither  could  it  be  under- 
stood that  there  was  a continued  chain. 
From  Kong  he  travelled  to  Goonah  in 
fifteen  days,  but  rested  at  different  places 
some  days ; his  course  was  now  to  the 
eastward,  that  is,  his  face  was  “ towards 
the  rising  sun.”  From  Goonah  to  Foula 
in  eight  days,  Foola  to  Banah  in  twelve 
days,  travelling  in  a different  direction, 
that  is,  with  the  sun  to  his  left.  Banah  is 
under  the  frontier  of  Ashantee,  and  a de- 
pendency of  that  kingdom ; here  he  was 
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stopped  by  an  Ashantee  chief,  who  told 
him  he  would  not  allow  him  to  advance 
until  he  had  sent  to  consult  the  king. 
From  Banah  he  wras  ordered  to  go  to 
Debovah,  twelve  days’  journey  eastward  ; 
and  from  Deboyah  to  Salagha  in  a south- 
erly direction,  eight  days.  Inquiry  being 
made  if  he  had  heard  of  Degwombah,  he 
said  it  was  thirty-three  days’  journey  from 
Kong.  lie  further  said,  that  Degwombah 
and  Yandee  (see  Notes)  were  the  same 
place,  being  called  by  the  former  name 
by  the  Houssa  and  Marawah  people,  and 
by  the  latter  by  that  of  Moosh.  Salagha 
is  five  days’  journey  in  a southerly  direc- 
tion from  Degwombah  ; Salagah,  as  well 
as  all  the  Marawah  people,  including 
Houssa,  pay  tribute  annually  to  Bornou. 

At  Salagah  he  sojourned  three  mouths 
and  ten  days ; and,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  people  came  from  the  King  of 
Ashantee,  to  tell  him  he  might  advance. 
Went  by  another  route,  and  passed  many 
towns,  but  could  not  learn  their  names, 
there  being  no  people  who  could  speak  to 
him.  In  fourteen  days  arrived  at  a village 
near  Cormassie,  where  he  was  ordered  to 
remain,  and  received  a present  of  a sheep, 
a flask  of  rum,  and  some  yams,  from  the 
king  ; four  days  after  this  he  was  allowed 
to  go  to  Cormassie,  and  saw  the  king, 
from  whom  he  again  received  a present  of  a 
sheep,  a pig,  some  rum,  yams,  plantains, 
and  gold.  When  asked  where  he  was 
going,  he  told  the  king  that  he  had  tra- 
velled very  far,  and  hearing  the  English 
had  a place  not  very  far  off,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  getting  there,  because  he  knew 
they  would  help  him  to  find  his  way  back 
to  his  own  country.  The  king  replied  that 
was  well,  and  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle  soon.  He  was  kept  at 
Cormassie  tw'enty-five  days,  when  the  king 
appointed  messengers  to  escort  him  to  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  where  he  arrived  in  twenty- 
one  days,  as  they  travelled  by  very  easy 
journies,  and  rested  about  every  other  day. 
During  his  whole  stay  at  Cormassie,  the 
king  behaved  towards  him  with  much 
kindness  and  attention. 

NOTES. 

No.  1. — From  what  Wargee  relates,  it 
would  appear  that  Adam’s  assertion,  that 
there  is  il  a considerable  navigable  river 
close  to  the  city  (Timbuctoo),”  must  be 
incorrect.  Between  Wargee ’s  account  and 
that  of  Ix!o,  there  is  a considerable  degree 
of  coincidence  : Leo  places  Timbuctoo  at 
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the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  Niger, 
—Wargee  says,  it  is  three  hours’  walk  from 
Timbuctoo  to  Kaberah  (on  the  Mazzr,  a 
branch  of  the  Bar- Neel  or  Niger,  but  not 
navigable),  and  three  hours  more  from 
Kaberah  to  the  junction  of  the  Mazzr  with 
the  main  stream  of  the  Bar- Neel.  That 
Wargee’s  information  on  this  point  is  cor- 
rect there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  he  illus- 
trated it  by  a rude  sketch. 

2.—' The  island  formed  by  the  Mazzr 
(the  Jinbelah  of  the  maps),  Wargee  calls 
Kabarah.  He  states  its  breadth  to  be 
about  three  hours’  walk,  and  its  length 
about  two  days’  journey : he  saw  numbers 
of  asses  and  cattle  grazing  on  it. 

S.~Being  questioned  what  route  he 
would  take  if  he  were  obliged  to  return 
to  Timbuctoo,  he  stated  the  following  as 
the  most  direct : from  Cape  Coast  to  Cor- 
massie  nine  days,  to  Salagha  fourteen  days, 
Degwombah  five,  Sansaneemango  five, 
Koomfiela  fifteen,  Boosmali  seven,  Manee 
three,  Imboolee  ten,  Timbuctoo  five — in 
all  seventy-three  days. 

4. — It  is  a curious  fact,  that  the  hypo- 
thesis which  favours  the  discharge  of  the 
waters  of  the  Niger  in  the  Nile  of  Egypt, 
should  be  in  some  measure  confirmed  by 
Wargee,  without  his  being  led  to  this  point 
further  than  (when  he  stated  the  course 
taken  by  the  rivers  Bar-Neel  and  Quollah 
to  run  in  a contrary  direction,  the  former 
from  W.  to  E.  and  the  latter  from  E.  to 
W.)  his  being  asked  if  he  knew  where 
they  each  disembogued,  he  stated  he  heard 
that  the  Quollah  entered  into  the  sea  to  the 
westward.  Of  the  Bar-Neel  he  spoke  of 
course  from  Sego,  to  Sansanding,  to  Jinne, 
to  Timbuctoo,  and  thence  passing  through 
several  countries  he  had  not  visited  ; but 
leaving  Houssa  to  the  southward,  it  passed 
through  Turiak,  being  the  same  river  he 
had  crossed  within  one  day’s  journey  of 
Agades,  on  his  route  from  Mourzook  to 
Kano,  and  thence  to  Ilabesh ; and  before 
it  arrived  at  Masr  (Cairo)  it  formed  a 
junction  with  the  Nile  of  Egypt 

The  report  made  to  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
when  resident  at  Ashantee,  by  the  Moors 
there,  was,  “ that  the  Quollah  was  the 
Niger,  and  the  Niger  the  Nile  of  Egypt ; 
that  they,  the  Moors,  knew  it  by  that  name 
from  Jinne  to  a far  way  in  the  country  of 
the  Arabs,  where  it  assumed  the  name  of 
Bar-al-Nil : whence,  having  received  many 
tributary  streams,  it  passes  Masr,  Grand 
Cairo,  and  disembogues  itself  into  the 
Bar-al-Nil,  Mediterranean,  at  Askandree.” 
Wargee  was  repeatedly  questioned  on  this 
point,  but  seemed  perfectly  clear  in  his 
conviction  that  they  were  different  rivers : 
he  never  heard  the  river  called  at  Jinne  by 
any  other  name  than  the  Bar-Neel. 

5.— Sept.  30.  Wargee’s  account  relative 
to  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  at  Timbuctoo 
was  given  some  time  since ; when  again 
questioned  on  the  subject,  he  said,  that 
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from  his  leaving  Timbuctoo  to  his  arrival 
at  Salagah  was  seven  moons,  his  stay  at 
Salagah  three  moons  and  ten  days,  journey- 
ing thence  to  Cormassie  fourteen  days, 
stay  at  the  village  four  days,  at  Cormassie 
twenty-five  days,  journey  from  Cormassie 
to  Cape  Coast  twenty-one  days.  Since  his 
arrival,  in  which  he  was  correct  to  a day, 
four  moons  and  ten  days,  making  seven- 
teen moons.  This  will  make  his  departure 
from  Timbuctoo  to  have  been  about  the 
10th  of  June.  Leo,  I believe,  states  the 
Niger  to  be  inundated  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. 

6. — He  neither  heard  of  any  white  man 
having  been  at  Timbuctoo,  nor  of  any  hav- 
ing been  seen  on  the  Bar-Neel : but  he 
asserts  that  about  three  years  ago,  when  he 
was  upon  one  of  his  excursions  from  the 
vicinity  of  Kano,  he  arrived  at  a place 
called  Lahoorpoor,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Quollah ; he  saw  a crowd  collected,  and 
inquired  w hat  was  the  cause ; was  told 
that  two  white  men  had  been  brought 
there  who  had  been  cast  away.  The  river 
being  very  rapid  as  well  as  rocky  in  this 
place,  the  boats  struck  on  one  of  the  rocks ; 
some  of  the  natives  seeing  this,  swam  off 
to  plunder,  but  the  head  man  of  the  place 
sent  some  people  to  their  assistance,  and 
got  their  things  restored.  The  whole  of 
the  people  were  kind  to  them,  particularly 
the  head  man,  in  whose  house  they  lodged, 
and  who  gave  them  fowls.  &c.  and  a girl 
to  wait  on  them.  He  was  in  the  room  in 
which  they  were,  but  could  not  talk  to 
them ; saw  no  books  or  papers.  Whilst  he 
was  there  a large  hair  trunk  was  brought 
in  ;*  it  w'as  carried  on  a pole  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  men : saw  also  a large 
bundle,  which  he  thinks  contained  bedding. 
The  two  men  wfere  quite  white ; one  ap- 
peared about  thirty  years  of  age,  the  other 
a few  years  older ; they  wore  green  coats 
and  woollen  caps  striped  blue  and  white ; 
they  also  wore  gaiters,  which  he  described 
by  wrapping  the  skirt  of  his  coat  round 
his  leg,  and  pointing  to  buttons ; and  had 
dirks  or  daggers  (several  were  shewn  to 
him,  but  the  one  he  fixed  upon  as  being 
similar  is  a short  dirk  about  fourteen 
inches,  writh  no  guard ; what  they  were, 
he  said,  were  like  that,  but  with  guards 
about  four  inches,  which  he  shewed  by 
placing  his  finger  across  the  dirk)  writh 
body  belts.  He  only  remained  at  La- 
hoorpoor two  days,  then  crossed  the  river 
and  proceeded  to  Laoorce,  which  is  only 
half  a day’s  walk  from  its  banks : never 
heard  any  thing  of  them  after  that  time, 
neither  did  he  learn  from  whence  they 
came.  He  did  not  again  visit  Lahoorpoor, 
wriiicli  is  in  the  territory  of  Ganaganah. 


* He  was  shewn  several  trunks,  amongst  which 
was  one  of  that  description}  on  this  he  placed 
his  hand,  and  said  the  one  he  raw  wai  like  it,  but 
larger}  he  also  described  by  signs  the  manner  Id 
. which  it  was  corded. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE 

The  island  of  Singapore  is  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  in  what  is  called  the  Straits 
of  Singapore,  through  which  lies  the 
route  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  China 
seas.  The  town  stands  on  a point  of 
land  near  the  western  part  of  a bay, 
and  is  easily  distinguished  by  a pleasant 
hill  behind  it,  partly  cleared  of  trees, 
which  abound  on  the  island. 

The  motives  which  influenced  the 
Government  of  India  to  establish  a free 
port  in  this  quarter,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  choice  and 
occupation  of  this  spot  for  the  settle- 
ment, are  briefly  these : 

When  the  peace  of  I S 1 4 transferred 
to  the  Netherlands’  Government  their 
Eastern  possessions,  they  acquired  a 
very  serious  preponderance  of  power 
in  this  quarter.  Besides  Java  and  the 
Moluccas,  the  Dutch  were  masters  of 
the  best  trading  stations  on  Borneo, 
several  settlements  on  Sumatra,  and 
likewise  Malacca,  which  enabled  them 
to  exercise  a powerful  influence  over 
the  petty  Malay  princes.  It  was  be- 
lieved, upon  pretty  sure  grounds,  that 
this  selfish  people  contemplated  the 
placing  their  Eastern  possessions  under 
such  a system  of  restraint,  as  to  secure 
to  themselves  a monopoly  of  the  com- 
merce in  those  possessions,  and  in  fact 
entirely  to  engross  the  Malay  trade. 

The  advantages  that  would  attend 
the  occupation  of  some  station  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  to  obviate  this  ex- 
clusive system  of  the  Dutch,  as  well  as 
to  facilitate  the  objects  of  our  trade  in 
general,  first  occurred  to  the  active 
mind  of  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles : 
who  no  sooner  suggested  the  scheme, 
than  it  was  immediately  concurred  in 
by  the  Supreme  Government  of  Ben- 
gal ; and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1818,  Sir  Thomas  was  selected  as  the 
fittest  person  to  carry  the  project  into 
execution. 

Sir  Thomas  accordingly  sailed  from 
Calcutta,  vested  with  discretionary 
powers  as  to  the  selection  of  an  ap- 
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propriate  station  for  a British  Settle- 
ment, which  might  in  some  degree 
command  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca ; being  fettered  with 
no  other  restrictions  than  the  just  ones 
of  not  violating  the  rights  of  the  Ne- 
therlands’  Government,  nor  using  force 
or  improper  influence  with  the  natives. 

Some  jealousy,  it  appears,  was  felt 
at  Penang  respecting  this  scheme,  from 
motives  which  can  easily  be  imagined ; 
and  when  the  expedition  arrived  at 
that  place,  the  hopes  entertained  of  re- 
ceiving every  assistance  requisite  to  the 
full  accomplishment  of  its  object,  were 
disappointed.  A decided  wrant  of  cor- 
dial co-operation  was  perceived,  which 
did  not,  however,  prevent  the  expedition 
from  proceeding  to  its  destination. 

It  is  disagreeable  to  observe  that 
the  hostility,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
between  the  two  settlements  of  Pe- 
nang and  Singapore,  grows  every  day 
more  decided.  A letter  we  have  seen 
in  the  Penang  Gazette,  10th  October 
1852,  is  full  of  invective  against  the 
improper  artifices  of  those  w ho  labour 
to  misrepresent  “ the  increasing  im- 
portance and  prosperity  ” of  its  rival, 
and  of  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
latter  has  not  increased  so  much  as  it 
ought,  under  the  favourable  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  placed  ; and  that 
Penang,  on  the  contrary,  has  greatly 
added  to  the  amount  of  its  exports 
and  imports.* 

• “The  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  Pe- 
nang amounted  in  1818-19  to  upwauls  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars  more  than  the  preceding  year. 
In  1819-90,  in  which  year  Singapore  had  more 
trade  than  it  has  had  since,  or  fully  as  much,  the 
value  of  imports  and  exports  at  this  island  (Pe- 
nang) was  upwards  of  300,000  dollars  more  titan 
in  1818-19 ; and  in  1821-92,  the  value  of  merchan- 
dize exceeded  that  of  1817-18,  the  year  preceding 
the  Settlement  of  Singapore,  upwards  of  31S.000 
dollars.  1 may  add,  that  the  present  year  will 
bear  a comparison  with  the  most  favourable  one 
since  the  formation  of  this  colony.  These  are 
satisfactory  results,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I hope  con- 
clusive, that  the  Singapore  writers  not  only  mis- 
take, but  misrepresent.” — Extract  of  letter  re- 
ferred to. — On  the  other  hand,  a letter  in  the. 
Calcutta  John  Dull  of  October  6,  1822,  states, 
Miat  Penang  “ had  suffered  much  by  the  produce 
.of  Sumatra  going  to  Singapore.” 
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At  the  period  when  the  expedition 
sailed,  the  Dutch  claimed  sovereignty 
over  Rhio,  and  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
empire  of  Johore,  as  a former  depen- 
dency of  Malacca;  and  they  spoke 
openly  of  preventing  the  Rajah  from 
making  any  cession  of  the  Carimons 
to  the  English.  So  far  had  they  ef- 
fected their  purpose,  as  to  have  formed 
an  establishment  at  Rhio  under  a 
treaty  with  the  chief,  the  terms  of 
which  were  not  publicly  known,  but 
the  nature  of  which  must  have  been 
extremely  limited.  No  Dutch  flag 
had  been  actually  hoisted  either  at 
Lingen,  Johore,  or  Pahang,  the  other 
three  great  divisions  of  the  empire ; 
so  that,  in  truth,  the  Dutch  influence 
might  have  been  considered  as  strictly 
confined  to  Rhio,  which  port  w as  go- 
verned by  a Bugguese  Chief,  the  Rajah 
Mooda,  or  Vizier;  while  the  legitimate 
Sultan  of  Johore  was  still  a free  agent, 
and  under  no  engagements  to  the 
Dutch. 

Though  Rhio  was  thus  so  far  se- 
cured to  the  Dutch  as  to  give  any  in- 
terference with  their  claims  there  an 
appearance  of  injustice,  or  violation 
of  right,  yet  Johore  remained  free  for 
examination  ; but,  as  it  was  advisable, 
before  deciding  upon  any  particular 
spot,  to  examine  the  whole  of  those 
which  were  eligible,  the  expedition 
proceeded  first  to  the  Carimons. 

These  islands,  in  a geographical 
point  of  view,  are  admirably  situated 
for  giving  to  a strong  naval  power  the 
command  of  the  straits;  but  they  are 
uninhabited,  and  are  covered  with  pri- 
meval forests.  The  northern  part  of 
the  larger  island  is  mountainous ; but 
to  the  southward,  for  an  extent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  island,  it  is 
low,  and  apparently  swampy.  The 
only  harbour  is  found  to  the  north- 
cast,  by  the  position  of  the  little  Cari- 
mon;  and  although  it  has  sufficient 
depth  of  water  on  one  side  to  enable 
ships  to  lie  under  the  protection  of 
batteries,  where  this  advantage  is  of- 
fered the  mountains  rise  abruptly 
from  the  sea,  and  the  defences  must 
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necessarily  be  distant  from  the  princi- 
pal settlement,  which  would  require 
to  be  fixed  where  level  land  is  to  be 
found.  Doubts  were  entertained  as 
to  the  salubrity  of  the  place,  and,  under 
all  circumstances,  the  Carimons  did 
not  present  sufficient  claims  for  selec- 
tion. 

The  expedition  next  proceeded  to 
Singapore,  where  it  was  understood 
that  the  chief  authority  of  Johore  had 
now  fixed  his  residence.  This  town 
was  founded  by  the  Malays  so  early 
as  the  twelfth  century ; it  was  their 
first  station  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
long  the  rival  of  Maning-Kabue,  in 
Snmatra.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  there  was  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient cleared  land  for  the  immediate 
accommodation  of  the  troops;  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  was  elevated  with- 
out being  mountainous  ; the  harbour 
unrivalled  in  those  seas  as  to  capacity 
and  security,  and  in  every  respect  this 
station  appeared  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  the  proposed  establish- 
ment. 

Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  there 
had  never  been  any  Dutch  Settlement 
either  here  or  at  Old  Johore,  and  that 
that  nation  had  not  even  attempted 
hitherto  to  exercise  an  authority  or 
even  influence  over  these  ports.  Jo- 
hore Lama  had  long  been  deserted, 
and  the  chief  authority  now  resided  at 
Singapore,  where  the  Dutch  flag  had 
never  appeared,  and  where  it  would 
not  be  received  or  admitted  on  any 
terms. 

The  Toomoongong,  who  now  ex- 
ercised authority  here,  held  the  lands 
of  Singapore,  Johore,  and  of  all  the 
islands  about  the  Straits,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Rhio  and  Lingen,  as  his 
own  inheritance,  his  family  having  al- 
ways enjoyed  the  revenues  of  them 
since  he  held  his  commission  as  an 
independent  chief  of  this  division  of 
the  empire,  from  the  late  Sultan  of 
Johore,  Mohammed  Shah,  whose  in- 
dependence the  English  had  always 
acknowledged ; and  since  the  death  of 
that  chief,  there  had  not  even  existed 
, Vol.  XVI.  E 
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a contention  for  supremacy  throughout 
these  dominions.  , 

It  having  been  previously  ascertained, 
by  a visit  of  Major  Farquhar  to  Rhio, 
that  no  claims  to  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority over  Singapore  were  set  up  in 
that  quarter,  and  the  actual  governor 
of  the  island,  whose  legitimacy  (a  ma- 
terial point  in  these  ticklish  times) 
was  fully  established  by  the  fact  of  his 
being  the  twenty-sixth  monarch  of  his 
line,  having  solicited  the  friendship 
and  protection  of  the  British,  an  ar- 
rangement was  concluded  for  establish- 
ing a British  settlement  there,  on 
grounds  unobjectionable  to  any  of  the 
parties  concerned,*  and  the  British  flag 
was  hoisted  with  due  honours  and 
ceremony. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  the 
Netherlands*  Government  discovered 
the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from 
this  settlement,  that  its  removal  be- 
came a very  important  and  desirable 
object  to  them.  It  was  at  first  con- 
tended that  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
stations  enumerated  before  were  de- 
pendencies of  Malacca,  and  as  such 
belonged  to  the  Dutch ; and  that,  be- 
sides, the  Rajah  of  Rhio  had  abso- 
lutely ceded  Singapore  by  treaty  to 
the  Dutch  nation. 

Now  a plain  and  satisfactory  answer 
may  be  made  to  the  first  objection. 
Rhio,  or  rather  the  empire  of  Johore, 
was  not  a dependency  of  Malacca, 
when  the  latter  place  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  in  1795.  On 
that  occasion  the  military  and  naval 
commanders  of  the  expedition  de- 
manded of  the  Dutch  authorities  at 
Malacca,  whether  Rhio^&c.  were  de- 
pendencies. The  Dutch  governor  re- 
plied,- that  all  engagements  between 
the  chief  of  Rhio  and  the  governor- 
general  of  Batavia  had  ceased  and  de- 
termined, and  they  were  consequently 
considered  and  acknowledged  by  the 
British  as  independent  states,  and  a 
document  to  this  effect  was  actually 
given  to  i;he  Sultan. 

* It  would  appear,  that  a sort  of  rent  was  paid 
for  the  island  in  shape  of  a monthly  stipend  to 
the  prince. 


. The  second  objection  may  be  re- 
moved by  a reference  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  advanced,  namely,  that  the 
Rajah  of  Rhio,  with  whom  the  Dutch 
are  said  to  have  concluded  the  treaty, 
by  which  a cession  of  all  these  other 
ports  are  made  to  them,  has  really, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  and 
the  general  understanding  of  all  the 
Eastern  chiefs,  no  authority  beyond 
his  own  immediate  territory.  Singa- 
pore was  found  by  the  British  Expe- 
dition in  the  quiet  and  undisputed  pos- 
session of  its  legitimate  sovereign, 
reigning  as  much  by  the  suffrage  and 
consent  of  the  subjects  over  whom  he 
exercised  his  rule,  as  by  his  own  right 
to  the  throne,  occupied  as  it  had  been 
by  his  ancestors  for  several  genera- 
tions. 

These  are  the  chief  and  only  im- 
portant objections  that  have  been  pub- 
licly announced  in  regard  to  our  occu- 
pation of  Singapore.  So  bent  were 
the  Dutch  Government  upon  dislodg- 
ing the  settlers,  that  it  was  expected 
for  some  time  that  our  Government 
at  home  would  yield  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  former,  and  issue  orders 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  island ; 
an  apprehension  which  excited  no  little 
interest  in  India,  and  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Settlement.  One  of  the 
Dutch  governors  it  appears  threatened 
to  drive  the  English  away  by  force. 
The  futility  of  the  Dutch  pretensions, 
however,  and  the  policy  and  expe- 
diency of  maintaining  such  a post  as 
Singapore,  became  so  apparent  in 
England,  that  our  ministers  refused  to 
give  way.  The  consequence  shortly 
was,  the  comparative  ruin  of  Malacca. 
During  the  last  year  it  was  represented 
to  be  quite  deserted ; not  a vessel  re- 
sorting there  except  for  refreshment, 
or  a few  peculs  of  spices ; and  the  best 
part  of  the  inhabitants  removing  to 
Singapore,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibitory capitation  tax  levied  upon 
those  who  emigrate. 

The  hostility  of  the  Dutch  to  this 
Settlement  arose  not  merely  from  the 
natural  jealousy  which  a rival  power 
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may  be  expected  to  feel  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  from  the  effectual  check 
which  the  establishment  of  a free  port 
would  offer  to  the  revival  of  that  per- 
nicious system  of  oppression  and  mo- 
nopoly they  meditated;  but  from  a 
consciousness,  inspired  by  past  ex- 
perience, of  the  anxiety  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  all  their  possessions  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  their  au- 
thority,* and  to  seek  the  mild  and  fos- 
tering rule  of  the  English.  During 
the  revolts  in  the  Moluccas  in  the 
year  1817,  which  nearly  ended  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Dutch  from  those 
islands,  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
islanders  not  only  fought  under  an 
English  flag,  but  constantly  declared 
their  intention  of  placing  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  British. 

The  rapid  progress  made  by  this 
settlement  is  truly  astonishing,  and 
hilly  demonstrates  the  sagacity  by 
which  the  measure  was  conceived.  In 
the  first  two  months  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  vessels  are 
stated  to  have  arrived  there.  Its  cen- 
tral situation  with  respect  to  India 
and  China,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
distant  only  five  days*  sail ; its  position 
in  regard  to  Java,  the  great  islands  of 
Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago;  its  physical  advantages, 
being  placed  on  a rich  soil,  surround- 
ed by  fertile  tracts  of  land,  that  bid 
lair  to  become  hereafter  a vast  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  establishment 
perhaps  only  inferior  to  Calcutta,  are 
circumstances  which,  when  duly  con- 
sidered, lessen  in  some  degree  our 
wonder  at  the  influx  of  trade,  espe- 
cially when  combined  with  the  free- 
dom from  imposts. 

In  little  more  than  a twelvemonth 
after  the  settlement  was  formed  (which 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Major,  now  Colonel  Farquhar,  for- 
merly Resident  at  Malacca),  Sir  Thos. 

* By  a communication  received  at  Singapore, 

October  last,  from  the  Dutch  Commissioner 

Borneo,  the  trade  with  Siwkawaug  is  inter- 
acted, on  account,  it  would  appear,  of  the  revolt 

the  whole  Chinese  population,  amounting  to 
»,Ooo,  against  the  Dutch  Government.  - 


Raffles  gave  the  following  statement 
of  its  condition,  in  a letter  to  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  dated  April 
15,  1820 : 

“ The  rapid  rise  of  this  important 
station,  Singapore,  during  the  year 
that  it  has  been  in  our  possession,  is 
perhaps  without  its  parallel.  When  I 
hoisted  the  British  flag,  the  population 
scarcely  amounted  to  two  hundred 
souls.  In  three  months  the  number 
was  not  less  than  three  thousand  ; and 
it  now  exceeds  ten  thousand,  prin- 
cipally Chinese.  No  less  than  a hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  sail  of  ves- 
sels of  different  descriptions,  prin- 
cipally native,  arrived  and  sailed  in 
the  course  of  the  first  two  months, 
and  it  has  already  become  a commer- 
cial port  of  importance.  I consider 
myself  extremely  fortunate  in  the  si- 
tuation, and  in  not  having  had  to 
complain  of  any  one  of  the  almost  in- 
variable difficulties  attending  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  settlements.  The 
establishment  has  more  than  equalled 
my  anticipations ; and  its  effects  have 
been  more  marked  and  sudden  than  I 
could  have  contemplated,  though  not 
more  so  than  I wished. 

“ If  our  object  in  the  Eastern  Seas 
and  in  China  is  commerce,  and  com- 
merce alone,  I am  not  aware  of  any, 
plan  so  easy  of  adoption,  or  so  unob-, 
jectionable,  as  that  of  making  our  sta- 
tion free  ports.  In  a political  point  of 
view,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting and  deterring  other  European 
nations  from  settling  on  the  neighbour-, 
ing  coasts;  for  our  continental  pos- 
sessions will  enable  us  to  do  thaty 
without  considering  it  as  a loss,  which 
no  other  nation  could  do,  except  at  a 
dead  loss,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  distance  of  their  power : this 
is  particularly  applicable  to  the  French, 
Russians,  and  Americans.  We  can  not 
only  afford  to  maintain  our  Eastern 
stations  without  levying  duties  at 
them,  but  by  doing  so  we  improve 
the  general  trade,  and  consequent 
prosperity  of  our  continental  posses- 
sions. No  other  nation  could  afford 
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to  maintain  such  stations  without 
levying  duties. 

“ In  a few  years,  if  the  system  on 
which  I have  commenced  is  followed 
up,  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago will  be  clothed  from  Great 
Britain  j and  I see  no  reason  why 
Ava,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  and  even  a 
large  portion  of  China,  may  not  fol- 
low the  example.” 

A very  interesting  and  minute  de- 
tail of  the  state  of  the  settlement  is 
given  in  a letter,  dated  Nov.  1,  1821, 
published  in  a Calcutta  paper,  from 
whence  the  following  particulars  are 
extracted : 

A large  population  of  various 
races  were  comfortably  settled  upon 
the  island,  whose  soil  furnishes  an 
inexhaustible  quantity  of  every  re- 
quisite for  building,  of  excellent  qua- 
lity. A well-built  town  is  fast  rising 
along  the  banks  of  the  inlet  which 
penetrates  into  the  interior.  This  in- 
let is  about  three  hundred  feet  wide 
towards  its  mouth  ; has  regular  tides, 
and  is  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 

Between  the  inlet  and  a parallel 
rivulet,  at  the  distance  of  a-quarter  of 
a mile  is  a square  plain,  faced  with  a 
high  sandy  beach,  free  from  surf,  and 
terminated  on  the  inner  side  by  a 
steep  hill,  of  a sufficient  elevation  to 
possess  a beautiful  and  commanding 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
the  Straits.  On  the  further  side  of 
the  inlet  is,  on  one  hand,  a regularly 
built  Chinese  town ; and  on  the  other, 
beyond  the  rivulet,  an  extensive  plain, 
in  front  of  w’hich  the  sandy  beach 
stretches  into  an  inner  bay,  and  whence 
another  inlet,  resembling  a river,  en- 
compasses it  behind.  The  nearer  part 
of  this  plain  is  marked  out  for  a Eu- 
ropean town,  and  intersected  by  roads 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  That 
more  remote  is  partly  occupied  by  na- 
tives ; and  it  is  there  the  Sultan  re- 
sides. ' 

The  interior  of  the  island,  which, 
from  a late  general  survey  by  the  Re- 
sident, is  found  to  be  several  times 


larger  than  was  supposed,  or  is  laid 
down  in  the  charts,  consists  of  undu- 
lations of  hill  and  dale,  and  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  growth  of  various  and  va- 
luable commodities.  Plantations  of 
gambier,  pepper,  and  spices  are  already 
making  their  appearance  in  many 
parts  ; cultivation  is  also  extending  to 
the  neighbouring  islands,  which,  from 
a nest  and  harbour  for  pirates,  may 
soon  be  expected  to  become  the  abode 
of  industrious  and  civilized  people. 
An  overland  communication  is  me- 
ditated between  Singapore  and  the 
interior  of  some  of  those  Malay  states 
on  the  east  side  of  Ihe  peninsula, 
whose  ports  are  shut  up  during  the 
violence  of  the  north-east  monsoon. 

The  writer  declares,  that  greatly  as 
his  expectations  were  raised  by  all  he 
had  heard  respecting  this  much  talked 
of  settlement,  they  met  with  no  dis- 
appointment; and  he  expresses  his 
astonishment  at  finding  so  large  a po- 
pulation of  Malays,  Bugueses,  Chinese, 
&c.,  industriously  employed  upon  a 
spot,  that  for  ages  past  had  been  co- 
vered by  impenetrable  forests. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  Sin- 
gapore are  not  confined  to  those  we 
have  already  enumerated  ; its  facilities 
and  resources  are  in  many  other  re- 
spects admirable.  Goods  may  at  all 
times  be  shipped  and  landed ; wood 
may  be  procured  in  abundance;  the 
water  is  excellent;  the  soil  rich  and 
fruitful ; the  temperature  surprisingly 
cool ; and  such  is  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  that  the  inhabitants  have 
been  almost  totally  exempted  from 
sickness  of  any  kind.  Whilst  that 
scourge  of  the  human  race  in  the 
eastern  world,  the  cholera  morbus , was 
ravaging  most  of  the  surrounding  sta- 
tions, and  had  approached  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  by  visiting 
Malacca  on  one  side,  and  Lingen  on 
the  other,  Singapore  was  scarcely 
molested  by  it ; a circumstance  which, 
it  seems,  the  natives  attributed  to  the 
good  luck  of  the  English.  The  only 
drawback  is  what  might  be  expected 
from  a rapidly  increasing  settlement, 
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the  dearness  of  all  provisions  ex- 
cept fish. 

The  latest  account  we  have  seen  is 
from  a gentleman  who  halted  at  Sin- 
gapore on  his  way  to  China,  who  was 
so  charmed  with  the  place,  that  he  in- 
timated his  probable  design  of  return- 
ing thither  from  China,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  England ; and  he  had  al- 
ready secured  some  land  at  the  settle- 
ment whereon  to  plant  coffee-trees, &c. 

The  competition  for  land  is  repre- 
sented to  be  very  great,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  place  in  every  respect 
most  encouraging.  Bengal  produce 
was  greatly  in  demand,  and  likely  for 
a long  time  to  continue  so,  particular- 
ly piece-goods  and  coarse  chintz ; and 
the  returns  were  certain  and  favour- 
able. Pepper,  gold-dust,  tin,  betel- 
nut,  rattans,  aud  even  tea,  which  can 
be  procured  there  from  Europe  ves- 
sels always  cheaper  than  from  China. 

“ In  short,”  adds  the  writer,  “ a more 
fortunate  spot  was  never  selected ; and 
when  the  resources  of  Siam,  Cochin- 
China  and  China  are  considered,  it  is 
difficult  to  calculate  the.  extent  to 
which,  through  a free  intercourse  with 
these  vast  kingdoms,  the  commerce  of 
Singapore  may  rise.”  Sir  Thomas 
Raffles  was  expected  there  to  establish 
his  government  at  the  settlement,  in- 
stead of  Ben  coolen,  if  the  sanction  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  could  be  ob- 
tained for  that  measure. 

We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  with 
the  following  description  of  the  port 
of  Singapore,  by  Capt.  Ross,  of  the 
Bombay  marine,  which  accompanies  a 
chart  of  the  harbour  and  vicinity,  from 
a survey  taken  February  1819. 

“ Singapore  harbour,  situated  four 
®iles  to  the  N.N.E.  of  St.  John’s 
Island,  in  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Singapore  Straits,  will  afford  a safe 
anchorage  to  ships  in  all  seasons,  and  • 
being  clear  of  hidden  danger,  the  ap- 
proach to  it  is  rendered  easy  by  day  or 
night.  Its  position  is  also  favourable 
for  commanding  the  navigation  of  the 
traits,  the  track  which  the  ships  pur- 
sue being  distant  about  five  miles ; and 


it  may  be  expected  from  its  proximity, 
to  the  Malayan  Islands  and  China  Seas, 
that  in  a short  time  numerous  vessels 
will  resort  to  it  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

“ At  the  anchorage,  ships  are  shelter- 
ed from  E.N.E.  round  to  north  and 
west,  as  far  as  S.  by  W.  by  the  south 
point  of  Johore,  Singapore,  and  many 
smaller  islands,  extending  to  St. John’s, 
and  thence  round  to  the  north  point 
of  Batang,  bearing  E.S.E.,  by  the  nu- 
merous islands  forming  the  south  side 
of  Singapore  Strait;  the  bottom,  to 
within  a few  yards  of  the  shore,  is  soft 
mud,  and  holds  well. 

“ The  town  of  Singapore,  on  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  a 
point  of  land  near  the  western  part  of 
a bay,  between  which  there  is  a creek, 
in  which  the  native  vessels  anchor 
close  to  the  town,  and  it  may  be 
found  useful  to  European  vessels  of 
easy  draught  to  repair  in.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  bay,  opposite  to  the 
tower,  there  is  a deep  inlet  lined  by 
mangroves,  which  would  also  be  a 
good  anchorage  for  native  boats ; and 
about  north  from  the  low  sandy  point 
of  the  bay  there  is  a village  inhabited 
by  fishermen,  a short  way  to  the  east- 
ward of  which  is  a passage  through 
the  mangroves,  leading  to  a fresh  water 
river. 

“ Ships  that  are  coming  from  the 
eastward,  have  nothing  to  apprehend 
in  rounding  the  small  peaked  island 
which  is  in  the  east  side  of  St.  John’s, 
as  the  reef  does  not  extend  above  a 
cable’s  length  off  it ; and  just  without 
that  the  depth  of  water  is  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  fathoms.*  Having  rounded 
the  peaked  island,  at  half  a mile,  a 
north  or  north  by  east  course  will 
lead  to  the  anchorage,  and  twelve  or 
fourteen  fathoms  be  the  depth ; but 
when  at  one  mile  and  a half  from  the 
island,  it  will  decrease  to  five  or  four 

* Capt.  Ross  has  not  noticed  in  his  description 
the  extensire  shoal,  reported  by  the  natives  to 
be  a very  dangerous  one,  extending,  in  his  chart, 
from  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  island,  in  a S.W. 
direction,  many  parts  of  which  arc  stated  to  be 
dry  at  spring  tides. 
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and  three-quarter  fathoms  at  low 
water,  on  a fiat  which  is  two  miles 
and  a half  long,  and  is  parallel  to  the 
coast : there  is  no  danger  whatever  on 
this  bank,  being  soft  mud.  Continuing 
the  north  or  north  by  east  course,  you 
will  deepen  into  a channel  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  fathoms,  and  again  shoal 
rather  [quickly  to  six  fathoms  on  the 
shore  bank,  after  which  the  depth  de- 
creases gradually  to  the  shore.  Large 
ships  will  find  the  best  anchorage  to 
be  with  Peaked  Island,  about  south  by 
west ; and  the  eastern  extreme  of 
Singapore  Island  about  north-east  by 
east,  in  five  fathoms  at  low  water, 
where  they  will  have  the  tower,  bear- 
ing N.W.  by  W.,  distant  one  mile  and 
a half.  Ships  of  easy  draught  can  go 
nearer  into  three  fathoms  at  low  water, 
with  the  Peaked  Island  bearing  S.W., 
and  Johore  hill  on,  with  the  eastern 
extreme  of  Singapore  Island,  where 
they  will  be  distant  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a mile  from  the  tower,  and 


about  half  a mile  from  the  eastern 
low  sandy  point  of  the  bay. 

“ The  coast  to  the  eastward  of  the 
town-bay  is  one  continued  sandy  beach  ; 
and  half  a mile  to  the  eastern  point  of 
the  bay,  or  two  miles  and  a half  from 
the  town,  there  is  a point  where  the 
depth  of  water  is  six  or  seven  fathoms* 
at  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore ; and  at  six  hundred  yards 
a small  bank,  with  about  three  fathoms 
at  low  water ; the  point  offers  a fa- 
vourable position  for  batteries,  to  de- 
fend ships  that  may  in  time  of  war 
anchor  near  to  it. 

“ The  tide  during  the  neaps  is  irre- 
gular, at  two  and  three  miles  off  shore, 
but  close  in  it  is  otherwise.  The  rise 
and  fall  will  be  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  and  it  will  be  high  water,  at  full 
and  change,  at  8 h.  30  m.  The  latitude 
of  the  town  is  about  1°  15£'N.,  and 
the  variation  of  the  needle  observed 
on  the  low  eastern  point  of  the  bay 
is  2°  9'E.” 


EMBASSY  TO  SIAM. 


We  find,  by  more  recent  accounts 
of  the  Embassy  to  Siam  than  those 
which  supplied  us  with  the  information 
contained  in  our  last  number,  that 
although  the  result  of  Dr.  Crawfurd’s 
mission  has  really  been  unsuccessful, 
yet  the  particulars  attending  his  visit 
to  Siam,  and  the  treatment  he  ex- 
perienced there,  have  been  misrepre- 
sented in  the  Calcutta  Journal.  It 
appears,  morever,  that  the  mission  pro- 
ceeded, in  fact,  to  Cochin  China,  and 


we  are  in  possession  of  copious  de- 
tails respecting  Dr.  Crawfurd’s  recep- 
tion there  as  well  as  at  Siam,  and  of 
the  respective  countries,  which  it  is 
our  intention  to  lay  before  our  readers 
as  soon  as  we  can  authenticate  them, 
for  our  confidence  in  Indian  intel- 
ligence has,  by  the  circumstance  just 
adverted  to,  been  somewhat  shaken. 
Probably  in  our  next  number  we  shall 
be  able  to  furnish  an  article  upon  this 
subject. 
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EXAMINATION,  May  30,  1823. 


On  Friday,  the  30th  May,  a Deputa- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Directors  proceeded 
to  the  East- India  College,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Result  of  the 
General  Examination  of  the  Students  at 
the  close  of  the  term. 

The  Deputation,  on  their  arrival  at  the 
College,  proceeded  to  the  Principal’s 
Lodge,  where  they  were  received  by  him 


and  all  the  Professors  and  the  Oriental 
visitor.  Soon  afterwards,  being  joined  by 
several  visitors,  they  proceeded  to  the  Hall, 
the  Students  being  previously  assembled, 
where  the  following  proceedings  took  place : 
Phelistof  tlie  Students  who  had  obtained 
prizes  and  other  honourable  distinctions 
was  read ; also  a list  of  the  best  Persian 
writers.  ..  _ 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Lushington  read  an  English 
Essay,  “ The  Character  of  Individuals  has 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  Causes  of 
the  Prosperity  or  Decay  of  Nations.” 

The  Students  read  and  translated  in  the 
several  Oriental  Languages. 

Prizes  were  then  delivered  by  the  Chair- 
man to  the  Students,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing list : 

List  of  Students  who  obtained  Medals, 
Prizes  of  Books,  and  other  honourable  Dis- 
tinctions, at  the  Public  Examination , 
May  1823. 

Students  in  their  Fourth  Term. 

L.  Wilkinson,  medal  in  classics,  mathe- 
matics, prize  in  Hindustani,  drawing,  and 
highly  distinguished  in  other  departments. 

H.  Morris,  medal  in  political  economy, 
Sanscrit,  and  highly  distinguished  in  other 
departments. 

J.  S.  Lushington,  medal  in  Persian,  the 
prize  for  the  English  essay,  and  highly 
distinguished  in  other  departments. 

E.  Currie,  medal  in  law,  and  highly 
distinguished  in  other  departments. 

D.  B.  Morrieson,  prize  in  Bengali,  and 
highly  distinguished  in  other  departments. 
Students  in  their  Third  Term. 

Geo.  A.  Malcolm,  prize  in  classics, 
Hindustani,  and  with  great  credit  in  other 
departments. 

A.  J.  Cherry,  prize  in  Sanscrit,  and 
highly  distinguished  in  other  departments. 

R.  Walker,  prize  in  mathematics,  and 
highly  distinguished  in  other  departments. 

C.  Truscott,  prize  in  political  economy, 
drawing,  and  highly  distinguished  in  other 
departments. 

J.  H.  Robinson,  prize  in  Bengali,  and 
highly  distinguished  in  other  departments 
J.  W.  Alexander,  prize  in  Persian,  Ara- 
bic, and  with  great  credit  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

R.  Hall,  prize  in  law,  and  with  great 
credit  in  other  departments. 

H.  F.  Dumergue,  prize  in  Persian 
writing,  and  highly  distinguished  in  other 
departments. 

Students  in  their  Second  Term. 

C.  J.  Brown,  prize  in  Persian,  Hin- 
dustani, Arabic,  and  highly  distinguished 
in  other  departments. 

H.  Pidcock,  prize  in  history,  Bengali, 
and  highly  distinguished  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

J.  Grant,  prize  in  mathematics,  and 
with  great  credit  in  other  departments. 

T.  J.  W.  Thomas,  prize  in  classics,  and 
with  great  credit  in  other  departments. 

C.  G.  Udny,  prize  in  law,  and  with 
great  credit  in  other  departments. 

Students  in  their  First  Term. 

C.  Edison,  prize  in  mathematics,  Hin- 
dustani, and  with  great  credit  in  other 
departments. 

F.  J.  Halliday,  prize  in  Persian,  and 
with  great  credit  in  other  departments. 


A.  Reid,  prize  in  classics,  and  with 
great  credit  in  other  departments. 

G.  T.  Lushington,  prize  in  English 
composition,  and  with  great  credit  in 
other  departments. 

J.  N.  Walker,  prize  in  drawing. 

The  following  Students  were  highly 
distinguished  : 

Mr.  Neave, 

— Ogilvy, 

— Burnett, 

— S.  Crawford, 

— Beale, 

— Edmonstone, 

— Pri  ngle, 

•—  G.  Alexander, 

— Campbell. 

And  the  following  passed  with  great 
credit : 

Mr.  Hare, 

— Dunbar, 

— Wells, 

— Tyler, 

— Conolly, 

— D.  Reid, 

— Bird  wood, 

— Douglas, 

— Stainfortli, 

— Maitland, 

— Thompson,  , 

— W.  Crawford, 

— - Anderson, 

— Heyland. 

Best  Persian  Writers. 

1.  Dumergue, 

2.  S.  G.  Smith. 

The  rank  of  the  Students  finally  leaving 
the  College  was  then  read,  being  as  fol- 
lows : 

Bank  of  Students  leaving  College,  as  settled 
by  the  College  Council,  according  to  which 
they  will  take  jtrecedence  in  the  Hon . 
Company's  Service  in  India. 

BENGAL. 

1st  Class.-— 1.  Mr.  Currie, 

2.  — Morrieson,  t 

3.  — Lushington. 

2d  Class.— 4.  — Hare. 

3d  Class.— 5.  — Dunbar, 

6.  — Wells, 

7.  — Neave. 

MADRAS. 

1st  Class. — 1.  Mr.  Morris. 

3d  Class.— 2.  — Underwood. 

BOMBAY. 

1st  Class.—  1.  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

3d  Class. — 2.  — Pitt, 

3.  — Talbot, 

4.  — Collar. 

Notice  was  then  given,  that  the  rank 
would  only  take  effect  in  the  event  of  the 
Students  proceeding  to  India  within  six 
months  after  they  were  so  ranked,  or  by 
the  first  regular  ships  that  may  be  dispatch- 
ed to  the  Presidency  to  which  the  Student 
is  appointed  after  the  expiration  of  the 
said  six  months ; and  that  should  any  Stu- 
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dent  delay  so  to  proceed,  he  would  only 
take  rank  among  those  Students  classed  at 
the  examination  previous  to  his  departure 
for  India,  and  would  be  placed  at  the  end 
of  that  class  in  which  rank  was  originally 
assigned  to  him. 

It  was  then  announced,  that  the  next 
term  would  commence  on  Monday  the 
28th  July,  and  that  the  Students  were  re- 
quired to  return  to  the  College  within  the 
first  four  days  of  it,  unless  a statutable 
reason,  satisfactory  to  the  College  Council, 
be  assigned  for  the  delay,  otherwise  the 
term  would  be  forfeited. 

The  Chairman  then  shortly  addressed 
the  Students,  congratulating  them  on  the 
highly  favourable  Report  which  he  had 
that  day  received  of  the  literary  exertions 
of  the  past  Term,  as  equally  creditable  to 
themselves  and  honourable  to  the  institution. 

He  also  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
the  regularity  and  discipline  which  had  dis- 
tinguished the  Term,  and  w ished  to  impress 
upon  their  minds  the  value  and  importance 
of  a due  preservation  of  order,  on  all  oc- 
casions and  in  all  situations  of  life. 

From  those  who  had  to  return  to  the 


College,  he  looked  for  a continuance  of 
those  exertions  which  had  gained  them  so 
much  honour  during  the  present  Term. 

He  was  sure  that  those  who  w'ere  finally- 
leaving  the  Institution  would  excuse  him  for 
reminding  them  of  the  arduous  duties  that 
would  soon  devolve  upon  them  ; that  not 
only  the  interests  of  the  Company,  but  the 
well-being  of  the  natives  of  India,  whose 
language  and  habits  were  at  variance  with 
their  own,  would  be  committed  to  their 
charge. 

He  looked  with  confidence  for  a favour- 
able Report  of  their  progress  in  the  service 
from  the  constituted  Authorities  in  India  ; 
and  assuring  them  of  his  fervent  wishes 
for  their  present  and  future  prosperity,  in 
the  name  of  the  Court,  he  bade  them 
farewell. 

The  business  of  the  day  here  concluded. 

Wednesday  the  1 6lh,  arid  Wednesday  the 
23 d,  are  the  days  appointed  for  receiving 
Petitions  from  Candidates  for  admission  to 
the  College  next  Term , which  commences  on 
Monday  the  28 th  July. 
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Journey  from  Riga  to  the  Crimea , by 
way  of  Kiev,  w-ith  some  Account  of  the 
Colonization,  and  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms  of  the  Colonists  of  New  Russia. 
To  which  are  added,  Notes  relating  to  the 
Crim  Tatars.  By  Mary  Holderness.  8vo. 

The  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  a Poem  By 
Charles  Peers,  Esq.  8vo.  12s. 

Judah , a Sacred  Oratorio,  the  words 
selected  and  written,  and  the  music  ori- 
ginally composed  and  adapted  to  the  com- 
positions of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beeth- 
oven. By  William  Gardner.'  Price  3 1.  3s. 
elegantly  printed,  in  full  score,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  Piano-forte. 

Grammaire  de  la  Langue  Armbiienne , 
ou  l’on  expose  les  Principes  et  les  Regies 
de  la  Langue,  d’apres  les  meilleurs  Gram- 
mairiens  et  les  Auteurs  Originaux,  etc. 
Par  J.  Ch.  Cirbied,  Armenien,  Profes- 
seur  de  la  Langue  Armenienne,  1 vol. 
in-8vo.  Paris,  1823. 

Pitmens  de  la  Grammaire  Turke , a 
l’usage  des  eleves  de  l’ecole  royale  et 
speciale  des  Langues  Orientales  vivantes ; 
par  M.  P.  Amedee  Jaubert.  1 vol.  in-4to. 
Paris,  1823. 

The  Seventh  Division  of  the  World,  in 
Miniature,  containing  a Description  of  the 
Manners,  Customs,  Diversions,  Religion, 
Character,  &c.  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  2 vols.  Thirty  coloured 
Plates.  12s. 

In  the  Press. 

A Memoir  of  Central  India  (including 
Malwa  and  adjoining  Provinces),  with  the 


History  and  Copious  Illustrations  of  the 
past  and  present  Condition  of  that  Country. 
In  two  volumes  8vo.,  with  an  Original 
Map,  Tables  of  the  Revenue  and  Popula- 
tion, a Geographical  Report  and  Com- 
prehensive Index.  By  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
G.C.B.,  &c. 


INDIAN. 

The  seventh  Number  of  'The  Friend  of 
India,  Quarterly  Series,  has  just  issued 
from  the  Serampore  Press,  and  contains 
the  follow  ing  articles : — 1 . Reply  to  “ Mis- 
sionary Incitement  and  Hindoo  Demorali- 
zation, by  John  Bowen,  London,  1821.” 
2.  On  Indian  Beneficence.- -3.  On  the 
Native  Character. — 4.  A'  View-  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings’  Administration,  in 
reference  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement of  British  India. 

A Poem  in  Five  Cantos,  entitled  Heera , 
the  Maid  of  the  Dekhan , has  been  publish- 
ed at  Calcutta,  by  the  Author  of  “ Sa- 
tires in  India,”  and  other  poetical  pro- 
ductions. The  tale  is  taken  from  Scott’s 
Translation  of  Ferishta’s  History  of  the 
Dekhan. 

The  Bengal  Racing  Calendar , from  the 
year  1817  to  1821-22,  will  be  published 
at  Calcutta,  as  soon  as  sufficient  subscribers 
are  obtained  to  cover  the  expense. 

A new  Portuguese  Paper  has  been  esta- 
blished at  Macao, . under,  the  title  of  A 
Abclha  da  China,  or  The  Chinese  Bee. 
The  first  number  was  published  in  Sep- 
tember last. 
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East-India  House,  June  10,  1823. 

A Special  General  Court  of  Proprietors 
of  East-India  Stock  was  tills  day  held,  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the  Pro- 
prietors two  resolutions  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  27th  of  May,  having  for 
their  object  the  erection  of  a Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay,  the  mak- 
ing certain  alterations  in  the  provisions 
respecting  the  pensions  allowed  to  the 
Judges  of  the  Indian  Courts  of  Judica- 
ture, and  the  framing  new  regulations  as 
to  the  allowance  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
and  the  retiring  pension  granted  to  the 
said  Bishop  and  the  Archdeacons  in  his 
diocese. 

JUDICIAL  PENSIONS. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  Court 
having  been  read. 

The  Chairman  (W.  Wigram,  Esq., 
M.  P. ) proceeded  to  state,  that  the  Court 
was  summoned  specially  to  consider  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  for 
establishing  a Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture at  Bombay,  in  the  room  of  the  Re- 
corder’s Court  at  that  Presidency ; and 
also  for  making  sundry  alterations  in  the 
existing  provisions  as  to  the  Pensions  to 
the  Judges  of  the  Indian  Courts  of  Judi- 
cature on  retirement ; and  as  to  granting  a 
Pension  to  the  Recorder  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Island  on  retirement.  The  Re- 
port from  the  Court  of  Directors  would 
l>e  now  read. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  document,  which 
was  as  follows  : 

« At  a Court  of  Directors  held  on  Tues- 
day, the  27th  May  1823, 

44  Resolved,  That  having  had  under 
44  consideration  the  expediency  of  esfa- 
“ Wishing  a 4 Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
44  cature  at  Bombay,  in  the  room  of  the 
44  Recorder’s  Court  at  that  Presidency  ; 
44  also  of  making  sundry  alterations  in 
44  the  existing  provisions  as  to  Pensions  to 
14  the  Judges  on  retirement,  and  of  grant- 
44  ing  a Pension  to  the  Recorder  of  Prince 
44  of  Wales’  Island  upon  retirement;’  this, 
44  Court  is  of  opinion  that  a Supreme 
“ Court  should  be  established  at  Bombay 
44  in  the  room  of  the  Recorder’s  Court; 
44  and  that  the  said  Supreme  Court  should 
41  consist  of  a Chief  Justice  and  two  Puisne 
44  Judges,  with  the  same  salaries  as  are 
44  attached  to  those  stations  at  Madras, 
44  viz.  the  Chief  Justice  6,000/.  per  an- 
44  num,  and  each  Puisne  Judge  5,0001. 
44  per  annum,  payment  to  be  made  at  the 
44  rate  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  the 
44  Bombay  rupee,  as  now  fixed  for  the 
44  salary  of  the  Recorder. 

44  That  this  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
44  existing  provisions  of  the  Legislature 
Asiatic  Journ.— No.  01. 


44  respecting  the  grant  of  pensions  to 
44  Judges  should  be  repealed,  and  that  iu 
44  lieu  thereof  the  following  should  bo 
44  enacted,  viz. 

44  That  henceforth  each  Judge  be  en- 
44  titled  to  a pension  after  he  shall  have 
44  served  for  a period  of  ten  years  on  the 
44  Bench  in  India  (with  the  exception 
44  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed  as  to 
44  the  Recorder  of  Prince  of  Wales 
44  Island). 

44  That  any  person  who  shall  have  served 
44  five  years  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years 
44  as  Chief  Justice  at  either  of  the  Presi- 
44  dencies,  shall  be  allowed  the  following 
44  Pensions,  viz. 

44  If  at  Calcutta  2,000/.  per  annum. 

44  Madras  1,600  do. 

44  Bombay  1,600  do.  and 

44  That  every  Puisne  Judge,  after  a ser- 
44  vice  of  ten  years  in  that  station,  shall  l>e 
44  entitled  to  the  following  Pensions,  viz. 

44  If  at  Calcutta  1500/.  per  annum. 

44  Madras  or 

44  Bombay  1,200  do. 

44  That  with  respect  to  the  Recorder  of 
44  Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  this  Court  is 
44  of  opinion,  that  in  the  event  of  his  being 
44  transferred  to  the  Bench  either  at  Cal- 
44  cutta,  Madras,  or  Bombay,  his  period 
44  of  service  as  Recorder  should  be  per- 
44  mitted  to  count  in  the  proportion  of  five 
44  years  to  three,  to  entitle  him  to  the  pen- 
44  sion  of  a Puisne  Judge. 

44  That  he  shall  be  granted  a pension  of 
44  1,0001.  per  annum  after  ten  years’  service 
44  as  Recorder;  and 

44  In  the  event  of  his  transfer  to  the 
44  Bench  at  either  of  the  three  Preside!)- 
44  cies  above-mentioned,  and  of  his  being 
44  from  circumstances  obliged  to  retire  be- 
44  fore  he  shall  have  served  a sufficient 
44  time  to  entitle  him  to  the  pension  of  a 
44  Puisne  Judge,  that  lie  shall  also  be 
44  entitled  to  the  pension  of  1,000/.  per 
44  annum,  if  his  service  as  Recorder  and 
44  as  a Puisne  Judge  shall  have  been  for 
44  a period  of  ten  years  in  the  whole. 

44  That  these  Resolutions  be  submitted 
44  for  the  approbation  of  the  General  Court 
44  of  Proprietors,  and  the  confirmation  of 
44  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the 
44  Affairs  of  India,  previously  to  the  same 
44  being  brought  before  Parliament.” 

44  At  a General  Court,  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  10th  June  1823, 

44  Resolved  unanimously.  That  this 
44  Court  concur  in  opinion  with  the  Court 
44  of  Directors  expressed  in  their  Resolu- 
44  tion  of  the  27th  ultimo,  as  to  the  expe- 
44  diency  and  propriety  of  establishing  a 
44  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bom- 
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“ bay,  in  the  room  of  the  Recorder’s 
“ Court  at  that  Presidency,  and  of  making 
“ the  alterations  recommended  in  the  said 
“ Resolution  in  the  existing  Provisions 
“ as  to  the  Pensions  to  Judges  of  the 
“ Courts  of  Judicature  in  India  on  retire- 
u ment,  and  also  of  granting  a Pension  of 
*l  1,000/.  per  annum  to  the  Recorder  of 
“ Prince  of  Wales’  Island  upon  retire- 
“ ment  after  ten  years’  service ; subject  to 
“ the  confirmation  of  another  General 
“ Court.” 

t(  At  a General  Court,  held  on  Friday,  the 
1 3th  Juno  1823, 

“ Resolved  unanimously,  Tliat  this 
“ Court  confirm  their  Resolution  of  the 
“ 10th  instant,  approving  a Resolution  of 
**  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  27th 
“ ultimo,  for  establishing  a Supreme 
**  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay,  in  the 
“ room  of  the  Recorder’s  Court  at  that 
“ Presidency,  and  also  for  making  the 
<(  alterations  recommended  in  the  said 
**  Resolution  of  the  Court  of*  Directors, 
« in  the  existing  Provisions  respecting 
“ Pensions  to  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of 
« Judicature  in  India  on  retirement,  and 
« granting  a pension  of  1,000/.  per  an- 
“ num  to  the  Recorder  of  Prince  of 
««  'Wales’  Island  upon  retirement,  after 

ten  years’  service.” 

The  Chairman  said,  the  Report  from 
the  Court  of  Directors  being  so  full  and 
explicit,  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
make  many  observations  in  favour  of  the 
proposition  which  wTas  now'  laid  before  the 
Court.  They  must  all  feel  how  desirable 
it  was,  that  the  Judges  at  the  different  Pre- 
sidencies should  be  provided  for,  on  their 
retirement,  in  a manner  commensurate 
with  the  high  situation  which  they  had 
been  selected  to  fill.  As  the  law  at  pre- 
sent stood,  the  judges  were  entitled  to 
contingent  pensions;  which,  it  was  pro- 
vided should  not  exceed,  in  the  whole, 
£6,000  at  Calcutta,  and  £5,000  at  Ma- 
dras. The  Court  of  Directors  wished, 
however,  to  make  a certain  provision  for 
those  learned  persons  ; and  with  this  view 
they  proposed  that,  after  ten  years’  service, 
they  should  be  entitled  to  a specific  pen- 
sion, not  at  all  depending  on  any  contin- 
gency. He  conceived  this  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a measure  of  equity  towards 
gentlemen,  who  give  up  their  prospects  in 
tlris  country  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing the  law  in  the  Company’s  territories. 
With  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay, 
in  the  room  of  the  Recorder’s  Court,  the 
alteration  was,  he  believed,  generally  ap- 
proved of.  The  present  system  was  found 
to  be  extremely  inconvenient.  The  late 
Recorder  had  lost  his  life  in  the  anxious 
discharge  of  a public  duty,  which  was 
too  great  for  any  individual ; he  did  not, 
therefore,  anticipate  any  objection  to  the 


proposition  now  submitted  to  the  Pro- 
prietors, and  he  should,  without  further 
preface,  move — “ That  this  Court  concur 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
as  to  the  expediency  and  propriety  of 
establishing  a Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture at  Bombay,  in  the  room  of  the  Re- 
corder’s Court  at  that  Presidency  ; and 
also  in  making  sundry  alterations  in  the 
existing  provisions,  as  to  the  pensions  to 
the  Judges  of  the  Indian  Courts  of  Judi- 
cature, on  retirement;  and  in  granting  a 
pension  to  the  Recorder  of  Prince  of 
Wales’  Island,  on  retirement,  after  ten 
years’  service.” 

The  Deputy  Chairman  (W.  Astell,  Esq., 
M.  P.)  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said  tliat,  doubtless  as 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  Mon.  Chair- 
man, the  resolution  which  he  had  offered 
to  the  Court  would  not  be  opposed.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  alterations  which  they  were  required 
to  sanction  at  this  particular  juncture, 
were  of  such  a nature  as  called  for  some 
remark,  especially  as  they  must  now  ap- 
ply to  Parliament  for  legislative  powers 
to  carry  them  into  execution ; and  if  it 
should  appear  that  any  other  alterations 
were  necessary,  it  would  be  conceded  to 
him  : that  the  present  w'as  the  proper  mo- 
ment for  effecting  them  with  success.  The 
alterations  now  before  the  Court  were  ma- 
terial in  tw'o  respects:  1st,  in  fixing  the 
period  which  the  judges  should  serve  be- 
fore they  were  entitled  to  their  pensions 
at  ten  years ; and  next,  in  making  their 
pensions  certain,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
were  at  present,  contingent.  By  the  qua- 
lifications now  introduced,  the  chief  jus- 
sticc  and  the  puisne  judges  must  fill  the 
situation  as  judges  for  ten  years  before 
they  were  entitled  to  a retiring  provision. 
When  the  judicial  system  was  first  adopted 
in  Madras  and  Bombay,  a much  smaller 
period  of  service  (a  period  of  five  years) 
was  inserted  in  the  bill  which  was  then 
proceeding  through  Parliament,  as  that 
which  should  entitle  a judge  to  his  retiring 
pension.  That  proposition,  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing 
their  pension-list  failed  them,  for  reasons 
which  became  daily  more  urgent ; for  it 
was  of  very  great  importance,  and  it  be- 
came every  day  of  more  importance,  as 
their  power  and  influence  increased  in 
India,  and  as  their  functionaries  multi- 
plied in  consequence,  to  take  care  that  their 
pension-list  did  not  become  so  onerous, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  by  and  by  to  con- 
tend with.  When  the  judicial  system  for 
Bengal  was  first  introduced,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  judges  should  be  entitled  to 
a pension  after  five  years’  service.  The 
Court  applied  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against 
the  measure  proposed  by  Government. 
He  (Mr.  Jackson)  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing sent,  together  with  the  Company’s 
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standing  counsel  of  that  day,  to  argue  the 
case  before  each  House  of  Parliament. 

It  was  argued  with  success ; and,  instead 
of  five,  the  period  of  service  was  extended 
to  seven  years.  It  was  now  proposed,  by 
the  alterations  before  the  Court,  still  far- 
ther to  extend  the  period  to  ten  years,  be- 
fore a judge  should  be  entitled  to  a pen- 
sion. It  was  true,  the  individual  who  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  remain  for  seven 
vears,  might  at  first  feel  an  unwilling-, 
ness  to  continue  for  ten  years  in  India : 
but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  a consi- 
derable advantage  was  gained  by  the  new 
system,  since  the  amount  of  pension 
no  longer  depended  on  a contingency. 
The  fund  out  of  which  the  judges  at  Ma- 
dras, Bengal,  and  Bombay  were  paid 
being  contingent,  they  were  heretofore 
obliged  to  be  content  with  such  pension 
as  the  state  of  that  fund  was  able  to  meet ; 
and  the  increase  of  their  allowance  de- 
pended on  the  increase  of  the  fund  by 
lapse  of  time.  As  one  proof  of  this  fact, 
he  believed  he  might  state,  that  the  late 
chief  justice  had  only  £T,300  a-ycar  in- 
stead of  £2,000.  He,  therefore,  had  no 
doubt,  that  the  judges  would  feel  much 
better  satisfied  to  fill  their  high  office  for 
ten  years,  when  their  pensions,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  that  time,  were  reduced  to 
a certainty,  than  to  perform  their  judicial 
functions  for  only  seven  years,  and  then  to 
retire  on  a contingent  pension.  If  that, 
however,  were  not  the  case,  as  the  Court 
of  Directors,  after  due  consideration,  had 
determined  that  ten  years  was  a proper 
time,  he  felt  bound  to  support  the  motion. 

It  was,  he  understood,  proposed  at  the 
West  end  of  the  town,  that  the  chief  jus- 
tice should  be  excepted  from  this  rule : 
but  he  thought  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
acted  prudently  and  properly  in  resisting 
that  suggestion.  They  had  good  reasons 
for  the  course  they  had  adopted ; and  he, 
as  a friend  to  India,  was  glad  they  had  so 
proceeded.  They  had  made  a qualifica- 
tion with  respect  to  the  chief  justice,  of 
which  he  entirely  approved ; namely,  that 
where  he  had  acted  for  five  years  as  a 
puisne  judge,  that  period  should  be  reck- 
oned as  a portion  of  the  ten  years’  service 
which  entitled  him  to  the  pension  of 
chief  justice.  As  to  the  propriety  of  form- 
ing a supreme  court  at  Bombay,  there 
could  be  but  one  opinion.  Those  who 
contemplated  the  increasing  consequence, 
extent,  and  jurisdiction  of  that  mighty 
settlement  (which  was  becoming  every 
day  more  important  than  before,  it  being 
now  the  only  vulnerable  part  of  India), 
must  accord  with  the  Hon.  Chairman  in 
thinking,  that  it  wfas  w-ise  and  provident 
to  institute  a supreme  court  in  that  Presi- 
dency. At  the  same  time,  he  most  cor- 
dially concurred  with  the  minister  for  the 
affairs  of  India  in  the  viewr  he  took  of 
this  subject,  and  hc%  was  confident  the 
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Court  must  approvl 
Executive  Body, 
nion,  and  preferring 
three  judges  instead  of  two? 
ter  had  objected  to  the  latter  number,  not 
merely  that  it  was  inconvenient  to  allow 
one  to  have  a casting  voice  in  a Court 
consisting  but  of  two,  but  that,  in  case  of 
the  death  of  one  of  the  two  judges,  all 
the  power  of  the  Court  would,  for  a time, 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  survivor. 
In  answer  to  that  it  was  said,  that  in  the 
Recorder’s  Court  there  was  but  one  judge. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  recollected,  that 
he  was  to  be  constitutionally  assisted  by 
three  magistrates,  and  had  but  a single 
voice  in  that  Court.  lie  was,  in  fact, 
only  the  assessor  of  the  Court.  It  wrould, 
therefore,  appear,  that  great  inconvenience 
must  arise,  if  there  were  but  two  judges, 
and  one  of  them  died.  The  public  would, 
in  that  case,  be  left  in  a very  disagreeable 
situation,  unless  some  provision  were  made 
for  that  emergency;  this  might  be  done 
by  calling  one  of  the  judges  from  Bengal, 
otherwise  the  consequence  would  be,  that 
the  remaining  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Bombay  would  be  absolutely 
without  that  check,  and  could  not  receive 
that  aid,  by  w hich  the  single  judge  in  the 
Recorder’s  Court  was  now  benefited. 
He,  therefore,  owned,  that  though  the  ap- 
pointment made  a difference  of  £5,000 
a-year,  that  sum  was  very  well  laid  out. 
They  must,  in  conceding  a pension,  on 
retirement,  to  the  Recorder  of  Prince  of 
Wales’  Island,  view  it,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  the  minister  for  the  affairs  of  In- 
dia, as  a proposition  founded  on  justice  : 
for,  while  all  the  other  legal  functionaries 
of  the  Company  wrere  provided  for,  on 
retirement,  this  gentleman,  who  was  in  an 
arduous  and  responsible  situation,  and 
who  was  exposed  to  a great  degree  of  pri- 
vation, was  the  only  person  without  a pen- 
sion on  liis  retirement.  This  anomaly  was 
now  removed,  and  in  a manner  the  most 
proper.  It  was  extremely  just,  in  case 
that  individual  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a judge  in  any  of  the  presidencies,  that 
every  year  he  had  filled  the  office  of  recor- 
der, should  tell  in  the  proportion  of  five 
years  for  three  towards  completing  the 
period  at  which,  as  a judge,  he  would 
have  a right  to  retire  on  a judge’s  pension. 
He  observed,  that  one  of  the  evils  of 
which  the  Recorder  of  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Island  complained,  was  the  unfavourable- 
ness of  the  course  of  exchange.  He 
merely  threw  this  out  generally,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Court,  who  would, 
no  doubt,  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
mitigate  the  evil : although,  do  what  they 
would,  he  feared  the  grievance  could  not 
be  wholly  removed.  The  Recorder  of 
Prince  of  Wales*  Island  stated,  that 
the  course  of  exchange  was  so  much 
against  India,  that  it  reduced  the  salaries 
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of  their  public  servants  very  considerably  ; 
and  he  saw  that  the  Court  of  Directors  had, 
in  their  consideration  of  the  case  of  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  regarded  that  a3  one 
of  the  circumstances  which  induced  them 
to  make  the  proposed  alteration,  as  he  in- 
ferred from  the  papers  which  had  been 
laid  before  the  Court.  At  all  events,  they 
knew  that  a very  large  body  of  the  Com- 
pany’s servants,  and  those  the  most  de- 
fenceless, sustained  much  injury  by  the 
course  of  exchange;  and  certainly  every 
qualification  that  could  be  introduced 
should  be  adopted,  to  prevent  their  young 
military  and  civil  servants  from  suffering, 
as  they  at  present  did,  by  the  unfavourable 
course  of  exchange.  At  Ceylon,  he  be- 
lieved the  evil  had  been  remedied,  and,  as 
he  understood,  it  had  received  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Bombay  ; and 
certainly  it  was  of  importance,  that  those 
individuals  in  the  Company’s  service  who 
had  children  to  educate,  or  parents  or 
relatives  to  aid  or  maintain,  should  not  be 
deprived  of  a considerable  part  of  the 
means  by  the  course  of  exchange,  and  be 
thus  prevented  from  devoting  a part  of 
their  incomes  to  purposes  so  sacred  as  the 
instruction  of  their  offspring,  or  the  com- 
forts of  those  who  gave  them  birth.  All 
lie  had  said  was  uttered  sincerely,  in  ap- 
probation of  the  resolution  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Court;  but  still,  as  he 
thought,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  whe- 
ther something  farther  might  not  tie  bene- 
ficially effected  with  respect  to  the  Courts 
in  India;  he  would  take  that  opportu- 
nity of  adverting  to  the  subject.  He  re- 
ferred particularly  to  the  mode  of  admit- 
ing  practitioners  into  the  Courts  of  India. 
They  knew,  that  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Courts  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  individuals 
could  not  practise  there,  unless  they  re- 
ceived the  license  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors ; and  that  license  was  only  conferred 
on  men  who  had  been  regularly  called  to 
the  bar  of  this  country,  or  who  had  been 
admitted  attorneys.  These  latter  were 
called  on,  as  a prelimanary  step,  to  state 
with  whom  they  liad  served  their  respec- 
tive clerkships,  and  to  produce  certificates 
of  their  legal  ability,  and  their  moral  con- 
duct. The  Court  of  Directors,  in  granting 
licenses,  confined  themselves  as  to  the 
number  of  practitioners  whom  they  al- 
lowed to  go  out.  This  was  a w ise  mea- 
sure ; and  by  adopting  it,  they  prevented 
the  practitioners  from  being  too  many  for 
each  other,  or,  what  was  of  more  conse- 
quence, too  many  for  the  Company.  On 
every  principle  of  wise  caution,  they  w’ere 
right  in  thus  proceeding  : for  he  knew'  of 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  to  allow-  men 
of  his  profession  to  resort,  ad  libilum,  to 
the  courts  of  law  of  any  country.  When 
they  were  permitted  to  do  so,  extensive 
litigation  was  likely  to  be  the  conse- 
quence. It  was  said  of  his  profession, 


perhaps  w-ith  some  degree  of  truth,  “ that 
if  lawyers  do  not  find  suits,  they  will 
make  them.”  (A  laugh.)  Therefore, 
great  caution  was  first  observed  as  to  the  » 
rank  and  character  of  the  persons  who 
were  permitted  to  proceed  to  India,  to  prac- 
tise in  the  two  courts  to  which  he  had 
mentioned.  But  supposing  these  pre- 
cautions to  be  wise  and  necessary,  as  they 
assuredly  were,  what  would  they  say  when 
they  found  that  no  such  precautions  were 
adopted  at  the  principal  Presidency,  great 
as  it  was  in  population,  wealth  and  com- 
merce, and  therefore  holding  out  every 
inducement  to  that  evil  spirit  of  litigation, 
which  ought  always  to  be  discouraged  ? 
They  knew-  that  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Calcutta  insisted  on  its  right,  and  acted  on 
that  right,  of  admitting  persons  to  practise  • 
w ithout  the  license  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors. They  did  not  hold  themselves  even 
bound  to  admit  persons  who  came  • out 
w-ith  the  license  of  the  Court ; while  they, 
of  their  own  volition,  admitted  indivi- 
duals who  were  not  only  unsanctioned  by 
the  authorities  at  home,  but  who  were  not 
regularly  bred  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  nor  clothed  with  any  of  those  forms 
which  were  necessary  for  a legal  practi- 
tioner in  the  courts  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay. He  knew,  that  the  zeal,  ability,  and 
inflexible  integrity  of  the  present  Chief 
Justice  would  prevent  any  very  extensive 
mischief  arising  from  this  injudicious 
practice ; that  learned  person  wrould  no 
doubt  take  as  much  care  as  possible  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  improper  per- 
sons to  his  Court.  But  authorities  might 
change,  and  a time  might  come  when 
the  practice  had  grown  to  such  an  extent, 
as  would  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible to  correct ! When  it  had  acquired 
strength  by  lapse  of  time,  much  discon- 
tent would  necessarily  be  excited  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  resist  it.  It  was  * 
perfectly  well  known,  that  many  persons 
w ere  allowed  to  practise  as  attorney  in  the 
court  of  Calcutta  who  were  never  bred  to 
that  profession ; some  of  them,  indeed, 
denominated  “ people  of  colour  ” (and 
he  used  the  phrase  without  any  invidious 
meaning,)  who  had  never  set  their  feet  on  . 
the  shores  of  Europe.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher  not 
to  contemplate  with  trembling  apprehen- 
sion the  extent  to  which  this  practice 
might  be  pushed,  and  the  dangerous  re- 
sults to  which  it  might  lead,  especially 
when  they  took  into  consideration  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  press  in  India.  It 
was  an  extremely  delicate  question,  to 
decide  as  to  the  extent  and  degree  to 
which  this  right  of  admission  should  be 
carried.  In  making  these  remarks,  he 
was  not  blaming  any  person,  because  the 
existing  law  gave  to  the  Court  of  Cal- 
cutta, owing  to  the  omission  of  a few  sen- 
fences,  which  subsequent  experience  had 
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inserted  in  the  charters  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  the  right  of  admitting  persons 
to  practise  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  The  charter  under 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta 
acted  was  about  fifty  years  old — it  was 
framed  in  177S.  It  provided,  that  the 
Court  should  admit  barristers  and  attorneys 
to  practise ; but  it  did  not  declare  that 
the  parties  applying  for  admission  should 
first  have  the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors. Now,  it  must  be  conceded  to 
him,  that  it  was  a wise  step  to  call  for  tills 
preliminary  consent  before  persons  were 
permitted  to  go  out  to  India  as  legal 
practitioners : because,  if  it  were  not, 

sucli  a provision  would  not  have  been  in- 
serted in  those  charters  which  bore  but 
recent  date.  He  took  it  for  granted,  that 
it  was  the  impolicy  of  the  practice  pur- 
sued at  Calcutta  which  occasioned  the 
provision  relative  to  the  obtaining  a license 
from  the  Directors  to  be  inserted  in  the 
charters  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  In 
1773,  the  Court  of  Calcutta  being  an  in- 
fant Court,  the  probable  effect  of  leaving 
it  such  a power  as  he  had  described,  not 
unnaturally  escaped  observation  at  that 
period ; but,  supposing  it  to  be  thought 
necessary  that  some  alteration  should  take 
place  (and  he  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Directors  to  the  subject,  that  they  might 
take  it  into  consideration)  was  not  the 
present  the  only  moment  at  which  it  could 
be  effected  ? Surely  the  Court  of  Calcutta 
could  not  feel  disparaged  by  being  sub- 
jected to  the  same  regulation  which  had 
been  provided  for  Madras  and  Bombay  ? 
Confident  he  was,  that  it  would  add  to 
the  safety  of  that  settlement,  and  to  the 
respectability  of  that  Court,  if  some  limi- 
tation were  provided  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  persons  admitted  to  practise  as 
barristers  and  attorneys,  and  a strict  regu- 
lation laid  down  as  to  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  those  who  applied  for 
admittance.  It  was  sometimes  argued,  that 
in  cases  where  authority  had  been  given  to 
the  Crown,  the  East-India  Company  ceased 
to  have  any  right  to  interfere.  He  denied 
this  position.  It  was  their  baunden  duty,  if 
they  perceived  that  any  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  any  patent,  operated  mischievously  to- 
wards the  interests  of  India,  to  stand  for- 
ward and  declare  that  it  did  so  operate. 
Suppose  the  Court  of  Calcutta,  having 
the  power  to  admit  attorneys  ad  libitum , 
allowed  desperate  and  factious  characters 
to  practise,  would  they  not  be  justified  in 
going  to  Government,  pointing  out  the 
danger,  and  demanding  their  interference 
to  prevent  it  ? He  therefore  called  their 
attention  to  this  point,  and  begged  of  the 
Court  to  consider  whether  it  was  not  of 
importance  now  to  ask  for  regulation  ? The 
patent  for  the  Court  of  Ceylon,  although 
that  settlement  belonged  to  the  Crown, 
was  drawn  up  with  precisely  the  same  cau- 


tion as  those  for  the  Courts  of  Madras 
and  Bombay.  No  person  was  allowed  to 
practise  there  as  a barrister,  or  attorney, 
who  was  not  licensed  by  the  Government 
at  home,  just  as  the  Court  of  Directors 
licensed  those  who  went  out  to  practise  in 
Madras  and  Bombay.  By  the  charter, 
the  Court  of  Calcutta  were  empowered  to 
admit  barristers  and  attomeys-at-law.  It 
then  became  a question,  whether  they  had 
not  exceeded  their  power?  He  contended 
that  they  should  confine  themselves  strictly 
to  the  terms  of  the  charter,  and  that  they 
had  no  right  to  introduce  any  persons  who 
were  not  regularly  called  to  the  bar,  or 
admitted  as  attorneys  in  the  King’s 
Courts.  No  man  could  be  an  attorney- 
at-law,  who  had  not  been  admitted  into 
the  King’s  Courts  at  Westminster.  If 
this  indiscriminate  admission  of  unquali- 
fied persons  were  allowed  to  continue,  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  remedy  the 
evil  after  the  proposed  Act  should  have 
passed ; but,  if  the  subject  were  now- 
taken  up,  it  would  be  easy  to  adopt  a 
principle  of  wholesome  and  salutary  cau- 
tion. On  that  account,  and  on  that  ac- 
count alone,  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
submitting  these  observations  to  the  Court. 

Mr.  Gahagan  said,  he  fully  concurred 
in  what  had  fallen  from  his  learned  Friend ; 
but  as  the  question  was  one  of  considera- 
ble interest,  he  begged  leave  to  offer  a few  • 
remarks  to  the  Court  on  it.  Nothing  could 
give  him  greater  pleasure  than  the  infor- 
mation, that  a Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture was  about  to  be  established  at  Bom-  * 
bay ; because  the  increasing  importance 
of  that  settlement  clearly  demanded  the 
adoption  of  such  a measure.  But  when, 
in  making  this  arrangement.  Prince  of 
Wales’  Island,  was,  in  some  degree,  put 
on  a level  w'ith  Bombay,  he  could  not 
avoid  stating  his  opinion  of  the  former 
establishment.  It  would  appear,  that,  in 
acceding  to  this  new  plan,  sufficient  con- 
sideration had  not  been  given  to  the  situa- 
tion of  Prince  of  Wales’  Island.  When 
Lord  Melville  first  projected  the  establish- 
ment at  Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  he  en- 
tertained the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its 
ultimate  usefulness,  which  had  riot  been 
realized.  All  those  dreams  had  vanished  : 
for  the  establishment  had  not  been  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  advantages,  as  a naval 
depot,  and  in  other  respects,  that  had  been 
anticipated.  The  Court  of  Directors  gave 
a very  good  reason  for  instituting  a Su- 
preme Court  at  Bombay  : the  increasing 
population,  and  the  increasing  extent  of 
territory.  But  Prince  of  Wales'  Island 
never  could  be  more  extensive  than  it  was, 
being  about  twelve  miles  in  diameter, 
forming  an  area  of  not  more  than  fifty 
square  miles ; and,  as  to  the  population, 
that  was  almost  stationary.  Why,  then, 
should  there  be  an  establishment  there? 
Though,  under  a mistaken  idea,  an  esta- 
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blishment  had  lieen  formed  in  that  island, 
■why  was  it  to  be  continued  ? . That  was  a 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court. 
He  would  refer  them  to  the  island  of 
Sumatra.  There  the  Company  had  an  in- 
creasing territory,  and  an  increasing  po- 
pulation ; and  there  a great  necessity  ex- 
isted for  a judicial  establishment;  they 
might,  therefore,  transfer  the  establishment 
from  Prince  of  Wales’  Island  to  Sumatra 
with  very  great  propriety.  When  he  looked 
at  the  Recorder’s  Court  at  Penang,  it  ap- 
pcarcd  to  him  to  be  almost  unnecessary, 
almost  a useless  thing at  the  same  time 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Recorder 
might  not,  in  consequence  of  straitened 
circumstances,  as  well  as  witli  reference  to 
any  duty  he  might  have  to  perform,  deserve 
the  pension  which  was  now  proposed.  He 
could  not  avoid  noticing  the  difference  of 
salaries  between  the  Judges  of  Bengal 
and  those  of  Bombay  and  Madras.  In 
former  times,  it  was  said  that  difference 
of  rank  ought  to  be  marked  by  difference 
of  emolument : but  that  doctrine  ought 
to  be  exploded  ; and,  where  there  was  an 
equality  of  duty,  there  should  also  be  an 
equality  of  emolument.  When  the  Judges 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  as  many,  and 
its  important  duties  to  discharge,  as  the 
Judges  of  Bengal,  why  should  they  not 
receive  the  same  salary  ? With  respect  to 
the  observations  of  his  Learned  Friend  on 
the  subject  of  the  itdmission  of  persons  to 
practise  as  attorneys,  he  wras  extremely 
glad  that  he  Itad  called  the  attention  of 
the  Court  to  a point  of  so  much  impor- 
tance. It  was  a crying  evil  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Calcutta.  If  the  Hon. 
Chairman  would  look  to  the  lied  Hook,  he 
would  perceive  that  the  number  of  attor- 
neys spontaneously  admitted  by  the  Judges 
there  was  equal,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  the 
number  of  those  who  were  sent  from  Eng- 
land with  the  permission  of  the  Court  of 
Directors.  This  might  in  future  be  pre- 
vented, by  die  introduction  of  a few  words 
in  the  new  Act.  He  knew  an  instance  of 
rather  an  extraordinary  nature,  which  had 
lately  occurred  at  Calcutta.  An  attorney- 
barrister,  or  a barrister-attorney,  a sort  of 
amphibious  character,  was  now’  practising 
there,  but  he  knew  not  in  which  line  he 
practised  ; neither,  he  believed,  did  the 
gentleman  very  clearly  understand  it  him- 
self. He  had  acted  as  a barrister  here; 
but  he  had  procured  a license  to  go  out 
to  India  as  a solicitor.  He  (Mr.  Gahagan) 
saw  their  Learned  Counsel  in  his  place, 
but  he  did  not  mean  to  ask  his  opinion  as 
to  this  proceeding.  Under  the  rose,  he 
doubted  much  w hether  the  Court  had  the 
power  to  admit  this  individual  to  go  out, 
and  to  act  as  a solicitor,  he  being  at  the 
time  a barrister.  He  was,  however, 
placed  in  a most  aukward  situation : for 
when  he  attempted  to  have  his  name  en- 
rolled amongst  the  solicitors,  they  said. 


**  No,  wTe  won’t  have  you;  you  are  too 
great  a man  for  us  and  when  he  after- 
wards applied  to  the  barristers,  they  also' 
rejected  him,  alleging  that  “ he  was  too 
low  for  them.”  ( A laugh  ! ) He  knew 
not,  therefore,  in  what  capacity  he  was 
acting.  Certainly,  as  a barrister,  he  could 
not  accept  of  the  situation  of  a solicitor, 
because  it  was,  in  the  first  place,  infra 
dignitatem;  and  in  the  next  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  established  usage  of  the  Courts. 
With  respect  to  the  propriety  of  appointing 
three  Judges  in  preference  to  two,  he  en- 
tertained not  the  smallest  doubt.  Many 
gentlemen  about  him,  who  had  been  at 
Madras  some  years  ago,  must  have  seen 
the  necessity  for  having  three  Judges. 
He  spoke  of  the  time  when  the*  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  of  the  Madras  army 
threatened  such  lamentable  results.  At 
that  period  questions  arose,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  the  judicial  bench  itself 
was  not  free  from  the  general  agitation 
and  warmth  of  feeling  which  generally 
prevailed — for  humanum  est  err  are ; and 
Judges,  as  well  as  other  men,  were  not 
always  able  to  controul  their  passions  and 
affections.  If  there  had  been  but  two 
Judges  at  that  time,  whose  opinions  were 
opposed  to  each  other,  the  general  feeling 
would  probably  have  been  more  inflamed  : 
but  there  were  three  Judges,  and  it  was 
by  an  absolute  majority  of  two  against 
one  that  many  points  were  decided. 
Where  there  w'ere  only  two  Judges,  and, 
in  case  of  a difference  of  opinion,  the 
voice  of  the  higher  authority  was  to  pre-  . 
vail,  it  w’ould  be  looked  upon,  after  nil,  as 
undecided,  since  it  was  only  one  opinion 
opposed  to  another ; but  where  there 
were  two  voices  against  one,  the  decision 
was  no  longer  considered  as  a doubtful 
point.  lie  would,  however,  consign  those 
matters  to  that  oblivion  in  which  they  had 
long  slept.  The  evil,  however,  to  which 
he  had  adverted,  was  not  one  of  a mere 
visionary  nature,  and  therefore  lie  had 
alluded  to  those  circumstances,  which 
could  be  substantiated  by  gentlemen  on 
his  right  and  left. 

Mr.  Trent  concurred  in  the  justice  of 
the  observations  which  had  fallen  from 
the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gent,  who  had 
first  risen  on  this  question.  W'ith  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  improper  persons  to 
act  as  attorneys,  every  man  of  experience 
must  admit  that  some  regulation  was  ne- 
cessary on  that  point.  Individuals  prac- 
tising as  attorneys  were  rather  numerous 
in  Calcutta,  and  he  believed  some  of  the 
persons  so  appointed  wrere  not  distin- 
guished by  those  correct  feelings,  w hich 
were  desirous  in  those  who  pursued  that 
calling.  But  it  was  more  necessary  that 
they  should  adhere  to  those  feelings  in 
India  than  in  this  country,  because  the 
natives  w’ere  naturally  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  which  ought 
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to  regulate  the  practice  of  those  individuals 
as  the  people  of  England  H'ere  ; conse- 
quently they  were  more  at  the  mercy  of 
attorneys  than  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  although  he  believed  even  they 
were  sufficiently  so.  lie  could  speak  on 
this  point  with  a good  deal  of  confidence  ; 
for,  having  been  employed  in  the  revenue 
department  in  Calcutta,  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  letters  from  attor- 
neys which  were  written  on  behalf  of 
natives,  but  related  to  matters  with  which 
ti»e  attorneys  had  no  concern,  a fact  which 
they  must  have  known  ; those  letters  aj>- 
peared  to  be  written  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  extorting  money  from  the  natives.  He 
mentioned  this,  because  he  was  certain 
that  the  character  of  the  Company  required 
that  die  administration  of  justice,  in  all 
its  branches,  should  be  rendered  as  pure 
and  beneficial  to  the  natives  of  India  as 
possible.  With  respect  to  the  question  as 
to  the  power  and  constitution  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  he  thought  this  would  be  a 
fit  occasion  to  consider  that  subject  gene- 
rally, for  undoubtedly  very  great  incon- 
venience had  been  found  to  arise  from  the 
formation  of  the  Court  as  it  at  present 
existed.  The  13tli  of  Geo.  3,  cap.  63, 
enacted,  “ that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Governor-general  and  Council,  from  time 
to  time,  to  make  and  issue  such  rules,  or- 
dinances,  and  regulations,  for  the  good 
order  and  civil  government  of  the  said 
United  Company’s  Settlement  at  Fort 
William,  and  other  factories  and  places 
subordinate,  or  to  be  subordinate  thereto, 
as  shall  be  deemed  just  and  reasonable; 
such  rules,  ordinances,  and  regulations 
not  being  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,”  &c.  This  provision  had  created 
considerable  difficulty,  and  was  likely  to 
produce  equal  inconvenience  in  future; 
because  it  was  quite  clear,  to  those  who 
knew  India,  that  it  was  calculated  to  place 
the  chief  settlements  of  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Bengal  in  a different  situation  from 
the  rest  of  the  country.  It  tended  to  create 
a law  of  a mixed  kind,  part  operating  on 
British  and  part  on  native  subjects.  He 
might  particularly  mention  the  question 
of  the  press.  A native  subject  might  write 
and  publish  whatever  he  pleased,  without 
any  sort  of  restriction  or  restraint  on  the 
part  of  the  Government ; but  this  was  not 
the  case  with  a British  subject,  who  was 
liable  to  a very  severe  visitation.  Now 
he  would  put  it  to  the  Court  whether  such 
an  anomalous  state  of  things  was  not  cal- 
culated to  produce  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. There  were  several  points  of 
minor  consequence,  which  must  create  a 
degree  of  collision  exceedingly  inconve- 
nient to  the  Judges  of  the  Court.  They 
had,  on  all  occasions,  shewn  a strong  dis- 
position to  smooth  every  difficulty  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  justice  ; but  that 
clause  being  left  in  the  Act,  it  was  found 


utterly  impracticable,  in  some  instances, 
to  carry  into  effect  such  regulations  as  thq 
state  of  the  Court  required.  One  of  the 
Judges  himself  had  pointed  out  a case  in 
which  the  state  of  the  law  operated  most 
inconveniently.  They  all  knew  that  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  must  administer  oaths 
according  to  the  codes  of  the  different  re- 
ligious sects  ; but  the  Government  were 
not  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  as 
the  Judges,  and  they  had,  from  time  to 
time,  made  certain  alterations,  and  intro- 
duced particular  modifications,  which  were 
extremely  beneficial.  By  the  Hindoo 
law,  sixteen  was  the  age  of  majority ; by 
one  of  the  Government  regulations  the 
period  of  majority  was  advanced  to  eigh- 
teen. The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  glad  that  it  should  stand  at  that 
age:  but  many  difficulties  opposed  them- 
selves to  its  general  adoption.  As  much 
inconvenience  was  experienced  under  the 
present  system,  it  became  a matter  for 
consideration,  whether  it  would  not  he 
proper  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  such 
remedies  as  the  law  might  require. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  happy  to 
find  that  there  was  no  objection,  on  prin- 
ciple, to  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of 
Directors.  He  was  extremely  obliged  to 
the  Learned  Gentleman  for  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Court  to  the  subject  of  the 
admission  of  persons  to  practise  as  attor- 
neys in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta ; 
that  point  should  receive  the  best  con- 
sideration of  the  Court  of  Directors.  It 
was  not,  however,  new  to  them,  but  bad 
heretofore  engaged  their  attention.  They 
were  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  attorneys 
of  Calcutta  were  exceedingly  numerous  • 
indeed  he  had  heard,  that  an  eminent  in- 
habitant of  that  city  had  stated  the  number 
was  so  great  as  to  be  seriously  prejudicial. 
He  did  not  think,  however,  that  the  legal 
profession  was  at  present  likely  to  be  much 
increased  there ; he  understood  that  it 
had  become  a very  had  speculation  for  bar- 
risters. He  begged  leave  to  take  that  op- 
portunity for  stating,  that  the  Court  would 
give  their  serious  consideration  to  this  sub- 
ject.— ( Hear  ! ) 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously 
approved  of. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  PENSIONS. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Court  was 
further  made  special  to  consider  a reso- 
lution of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
27th  ult.,  for  altering  the  time  which  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  shall  serve  in  India  to 
entitle  hhn  to  a retiring  pension,  and  to 
provide  for  the  expense  of  his  visitation 
and  residence;  and  also  for  making  certain 
regulations,  as  to  the  time  of  service  in 
India  which  shall  entitle  the  several  arch- 
deacons in  his  diocese  to  claim  retiring 
pensions.  The  report  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors would  be  read  to  the  Proprietors. 
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The  clerk  read  the  following  report:  — 

**  At  a Court  of  Directors,  held  on  Tues- 
day, the  27th  May  1823, 

“ Resolved,  That  adverting  to  the  50th 
**  clause  of  the  Act  of  the  53d  Geo.  III. 
“ cap.  155,  which  provides  that  * the  sala- 
u ries  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  the 
“ Arcdeacons  are  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  fees 
“ of  office,  perquisites,  emoluments,  and 
u advantages  whatsoever ; and  that  no  fees 
“ of  office,  perquisites,  emoluments,  or 
“ advantages  whatsoever  shall  be  accepted, 
“ received,  or  taken  in  any  manner,  or  on 
“ any  account  or  pretence  whatsoever, 
“ other  than  the  salaries  aforesaid  : ’ — This 
“ Court  is  of  opinion,  that  some  allowance 
“ should  be  made,  to  meet  the  expense 
“ incurred  by  the  Bishop,  on  account  of 
“ his  visitation  to  the  Presidencies  of  Ma- 
“ dras  and  Bombay;  and  also  that  a 
“ suitable  residence  should  be  provided 
“ for  his  lordship  : and  that,  accordingly, 
“ this  Court  sliould  be  empowered,  with 
“ the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
“ missioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  to 
**  authorize  such  a disbursement  as  they 
u may  see  fit,  to  meet  the  above-mentioned 
**  charges,  on  account  of  visitation  and 
u residence. 

“ That  this  Court  is  further  of  opinion, 
“ with  reference  to  the  54th  clause  of  the 
“ Act  of  the  53d  Geo.  III.,  whereby  the 
u Bishop  and  Archdeacons  are  required 
“ to  serve  fifteen  years  to  entitle  them  to 

the  pensions  of  their  respective  ranks, 
“ that  tlie  said  term  is  too  protracted,  and 
“ that  accordingly  the  period  of  service  be 
“ reduced  from  fifteen  to  ten  years. 

**  That  with  respect  to  the  Archdeacons 
u (who  are  chosen  by  the  Bishop  from  the 
u chaplains  on  the  establishment  in  India), 
u the  period  of  service  of  a chaplain  who 
“ may  be  nominated  an  Archdeacon  shall 
“ count  in  tlie  proportion  of  five  years  to 
“ three,  so  far  as  five  years  of  the  ten 
u which  he  is  to  be  required  to  serve  as  an 
u Archdeacon,  to  entitle  him  to  tlie  pen- 
41  sion  of  his  rank. 

“ That  these  Resolutions  be  submitted 
“ for  the  approbation  of  tlie  General  Court, 

“ at  tlie  same  time  with  those  relative  to 
**  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature,  and 
“ subsequently  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
“ Board  of  Commissioners  for  tlie  Affairs 
“ of  India;  and  tliat  the  same,  when 
4<  approved  and  confirmed,  be  submitted 
“ for  the  sanction  of  Parliament.” 

“ At  a General  Court,  held  on  Tuesday 
the  10th  June  1823, 

“ Resolved  unanimously,  That  this 
“ Court  concur  in  opinion  with  the  Court 
“ of  Directors,  that  tlie  period  which  the 
**  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  the  Archdea- 
**  cons  in  his  diocese,  are  required  to  serve, 

“ should  be  reduced  from  fifteen  to  ten 
“ years  ; and  that  the  period  of  service  of 
**  a chaplain  who  may  be  nominated  an 


“ Archdeacon  sliould  count  in  tlie  pro- 
u portion  of  five  years  to  three,  so  far  as 
ft  five  years  of  the  ten  which  he  would  be 
u required  to  serve  as  an  Archdeacon,  to 
“ entitle  him  to  the  pension  of  his  rank  ; 
“ and  also  that  the  Court  of  Directors 

should  be  empowered,  with  the  approba- 
“ tion  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
**  the  Affairs  of  India,  to  authorize  such 
i(  a disbursement  as  they  may  see  tit,  to 
“ meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
“ Bishop  on  account  of  visitation  and  re- 
“ sidence,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of 
“ another  General  Court.” 

“ At  a General  Court,  held  on  Friday  the 
13th  June  1823, 

“ Resolved  unanimously,  That  this 
“ Court  confirm  their  Resolution  of  the 
“ 10th  instant,  approving  a Resolution  of 
“ the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  27th  ult., 
u for  making  the  alterations  therein  re- 
“ commended  in  tlie  existing  law  with 
“ respect  to  retiring  pensions  to  the  Bishop 
“ of  Calcutta  and  the  several  Archdeacons 
“ in  his  diocese  ; and  for  empowering  the 
“ Court  of  Directors,  with  tlie  approbation 
“ of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the 
“ Affairs  of  India,  to  authorize  such  a dis- 
“ bursement  as  they  may  see  fit,  to  meet 
tf  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Bishop 
“ on  account  of  visitation  and  residence.” 

The  Chairman  said  he  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  that  the  Court  should 
agree  to  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors which  had  just  been  read ; and  he 
hoped  he  was  not  too  sanguine  when  he 
said,  that  he  expected  the  same  unanimity 
with  respect  to  this  resolution  as  had  been 
manifested  towards  the  former.  He 
thought  the  Court  would  agree  with  him, 
that  the  individual  who  filled  the  important 
office  of  a Bishop  should  possess  the  most 
unexceptionable,  the  most  exemplary  cha- 
racter, great  zeal,  and  great  ability.  The 
reverend  gentleman  who  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  been  appointed  to  the  see  of  Cal  - 
cutta, possessed  those  estimable  qualifica- 
tions in  a very  eminent  degree ; and  he 
had  no  doubt  but  tliat  his  suc  cessor  would 
be  found  equally  worthy.  The  period  of 
fifteen  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  tlie 
Bishop  became  entitled  to  his  retiring  pen- 
sion, was  considered  as  too  long,  and  it 
was  therefore  thought  advisable  to  reduce 
it  to  ten  years.  With  respect  to  the  Arch- 
deacons, they  also,  as  the  law  now'  stood, 
were  obliged  to  serve  fifteen  years  before 
they  could  receive  their  pension;  besides 
which,  the  law  with  respect  to  them  was 
defective,  as  it  did  not  include  in  that  fif- 
teen years  any  part  of  the  time  during 
which  they  had  officiated  as  chaplains  to 
the  Company.  The  Bishop  was  neces- 
sarily restricted,  by  the  nature  of  his  ap- 
pointment, to  serve  the  whole  of  the  stipu- 
lated term  in  tlie  capacity  of  Bishop ; but 
with  respect  to  tlie  Archdeacons,  who  were 
selected  from  the  Company’s  chaplains,  it 
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was  thought  proper  that,  in  future,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  count  for  a portion 
of  the  time  during  which  they  had  actually 
performed  duty  as  chaplains,  three  years 
for  every  five  they  had  so  served,  towards 
the  completion  of  the  ten  years  duty,  which 
would  hereafter  entitle  diem  to  their  re- 
tiring pension.  He  now  moved  “ That 
the  Court  do  approve  of  the  Resolution  of 
the  Court  of  Jlircctors  of  the  27th  ult., 
for  making  sundry  alterations  in  die  ex- 
isting law  with  respect  to  allowances  to 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  as  to  pensions 
on  retirement  to  the  Bishop  and  the  seve- 
ral Archdeacons  in  his  diocese.” 

The  Deputy  Chairman  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  after  die  vote  to 
- which  they  had  recently  come,  he  felt  it  to 
be  equally  his  duty  to  agree  widi  the  pre- 
sent proposition,  for  although  it  operated 
. in  an  inverse  ratio,  it  was  founded  upon 
the  same  principle,  equity.  He  thought, 

. after  a gentleman  had  discharged  such  an 
anxious  important  duty  in  India  as  that  of 
a bishop,  for  a period  of  ten  years,  he 
merited  a liberal  provision,  to  enable  him, 
at  the  close  of  a well-employed,  life,  to 
return  to  his  friends  and  country.  It 
should  also  be  observed,  that  the  ten  years 
which  a bishop  must  pass  in  India  was 
accompanied  by  no  qualification,  as  in  the 
case  of  a chief  justice.  If  the  chief  justice 
had  passed  five  years  of  his  time  as  a 
puisne  judge,  that  period  was  reckoned  as 
part  of  the  ten  years  which  entitled  him 
to  the  larger  pension.  But  there  was  no 
subordinate  ecclesiastical  situation  to  which 
the  bishop  could,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
appointed,  the  time  passed  in  which  might 
merge  in  the  ten  years  service  which  he 
must  fulfil  before  he  could  retire  on  his 
pension.  He  must  serve  bis  ten  years, 
fully  and  unequivocally,  as  a bishop,  be- 
fore he  could  retire  with  the  stipulated 
provision.  That  period  of  service  was  cer- 
tainly long  enough  for  a person  holding 
so  high  and  venerable  a station,  especially 
when  they  considered  the  time  of  life  at 
which  he  would  have  probably  arrived  be- 
fore he  was  appointed.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  when  the  present  Rev.  Prelate,  having 
during  his  ministry  (as  he  was  convinced 
would  be  the  case)  followed  the  example 
of  his  excellent  predecessor,  no  person 
could  think  that  the  pension  on  which  he 
would  then  retire  was  undeservedly  grant- 
ed. With  regard  to  the  archdeacons,  by 
the  law  as  it  now  stood  they  also  were 
obliged  to  serve  for  fifteen  years,  before 
they  could  claim  their  retiring  pension, 
and  no  portion  of  the  time  they  had  served 
as  chaplain  was  counted  as  part  of  that 
period  of  service.  It  was  now  proposed  to 
allow'  them  to  retire  at  the  end  of  ten  years ; 
and  he  observed,  with  respect  to  them,  in  the 
papers  laid  before  the  Court,  a qualification 
that,  under  certain  modifications,  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  extent  of  time  they  had  served 
as  chaplains,  whether  under  or  above  ton 
years,  every  five  years  so  served  should 
tell  as  three  towards  completing  the  stipu- 
lated term  that  entitled  them  to  the  retired 
archdeacon’s  pension.  But  there  was  one 
point  with  respect  to  the  archdeacons 
which  he  thought  it  right  to  submit  to  the 
attention  of  the  Court,  because  it  might 
lead  to  a practice  not  consistent  with  the 
general  government  of  the  Company.  The 
Legislature,  when  it  empowered  the  insti- 
tution of  those  archdeacons,  placed  their 
appointment  in  the  hands  of  the  crown. 
The  bishop  was,  however,  tile  individual 
by  whom  they  were  now'  nominated ; 
and  he  believed  it  was  received  as  a re- 
cognized power,  that  tire  bishop  might 
appoint  to  the  office,  when  vacant,  any  one 
of  the  Company’s  chaplains  he  pleased, 
without  any  regard  to  seniority.  In  touch- 
ing on  this  subject,  he  was  not  in  any 
degree  influenced  by  a paper  which  had 
been  recently  circulated,  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual complained  of  .what  he  (the  com- 
plaining pai’ty)  deemed  to  be  a great  hard- 
ship. He  noticed  this  right  of  nomina- 
tion without  regard  to  seniority,  because  he 
thought  it  might  lead  to  the  introduction 
of  a principle,  contrary  to  that  which  was 
generally  acttxl  on  throughout  the  Com- 
pany Vservice.  The  general  principle  of 
the  service  was  that  of  seniority.  In  that 
house  it  was,  generally  speaking,  attended 
to;  and  it  was  equally  the  prevailing 
system  in  India,  where  men  did  not 
expend  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  their  lives 
with  impurity  to  their  health  and  consti- 
tution. He  conceived  that  it  was  not 
strictly  right  to  adv.mce  a young  man  of 
the  humblest  grade,  and  place  him  in  the 
highest  situation,  over  the  heads  of  his 
senior  brethren ; the  youngest  chaplain 
in  the  presidency  might,  however,  be  exalt- 
ed by  the  bishop  over  the  heads  of  men 
of  high  character  and  long  standing : a 
proceeding  which  would  undoubtedly  ope- 
rate with  a considerable  degree  of  hardship. 
It  was  admitted  that  seniority  was  the  ge- 
neral principle  of  the  service.  It  was  so 
in  the  military  and  medical  departments  ; 
the  whole  constitution  of  their  civil  ser- 
vants gave,  according  to  act  of  parliament, 
capacity  for  attainment  of  higher  emolu- 
ments and  honour,  in  proportion  to  se- 
niority ; and  in  their  present  charter  of 
justice  for  Bombay,  under  which  magis- 
trates w'ho  were  to  act  in  the  most  respon- 
sible situations,  as  judges  of  liberty  and 
property,  of  life  and  of  death,  were  chosen 
according  to  seniority.  That  principle  had, 
therefore,  the  general  sanction  of  their 
w'hole  establishment ; the  subject  might 
also  be  looked  at  in  an  economical  point 
of  view.  If  a gentleman  were  appointed 
to  an  archdeaconry,  after  fifteen  or  twenty 
years’  service,  it  was  doubtful  if  he  would 
stav  long  enough  (even  if  he  were  allowed 
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to  count  a certain  portion  of  the  time 
which  he  had  served  as  chaplain  at  the 
rate  of  five  years  for  three)  to  enable  him 
to  claim  the  pension  of  £800  a-year,  and, 
therefore,  in  point  of  saving,  the  principle 
of  seniority  was  the  best.  He  did  not 
mean  to  cast  any  blame  on  a bishop  who 
should  appoint  his  own  friend  his  arch- 
deacon : he  would  do  the  same  tiling 
himself ; it  was  in  human  nature  to  en- 
deavour to  serve  the  man  you  loved,  and 
to  whose  friendship  you  were  endeared. 
But  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself,  that 
the  adoption  of  such  a principle,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  principle  of  se- 
niority, were  likely  to  create  a great  deal 
of  heart-burning  and  discontent.  The 
question  then  was,  if  the  difficulty  should 
arise,  how  was  it  to  be  remedied  ? Where 
the  crown  made  the  appointment,  the  Local 
Government  could  not  interfere.  But,  sup- 
posing that  the  bishop  chose  the  archdea- 
con from  the  junior  chaplains,  he  should 
propose  that,  in  such  a case,  the  appoint- 
ment should  also  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Local  Government ; this  wbuld  prevent 
much  of  the  discontent  which  would  other- 
wise be  produced  by  a system  so  unsatis- 
factory. If  the  bishop  had  the  unqualified 
power  of  appointing  junior  chaplains  to 
this  office  perhaps  of  a few  months*  stand- 
ing, and  thought  fit  to  exercise  it,  it  would 
be  absolutely  heart-breaking  to  those  gen- 
tlemen who  had  toiled  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  in  India.  His  appointment  should 
at  least  have  the  confirmation  of  the  Local 
Government,  to  whom  he  might  show,  that 
his  reasons  were  not  those  of  favoritism. 
These  observations  he  threw  out  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Court,  still  adhering 
to  his  original  declaration,  that  he  entirely 
approved  of  the  resolution,  and  would  sup- 
port it. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  if  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  Court  involved  a pro- 
position for  altering  the  mode  of  nomi- 
nating the  archdeacons,  the  observations 
of  the  learned  gentleman  would  have  been 
correct  and  relevant;  but  the  law  had 
settled  that  point  by  providing,  that  when 
a vacancy  occurred,  the  bishop  should  have 
the  power  of  nominating  from  amongst 
the  Company’s  chaplains  a person  to  fill 
that  vacancy ; and,  unless  they  could  alter 
the  law,  that  power  must  remain.  The 
learned  gentleman  was  in  error  when  he 
laid  it  down  as  a proposition, ' that  the 
Company  invariably  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  seniority;  this  certainly  wras  not 
the  case.  In  the  military  service,  with  re- 
spect to  appointments  on  the  staff,  it  was 
not  attended  to ; it  w as  overlooked  both 
in  the  civil  and  medical  departments; 
and  in  selecting  members  of  council, 
seniority  was  never  made  the  rule  or  guide 
of  employment.  It  would  be  most  unwise, 
impolitic,  inexpedient,  and  in  every  respect 

contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Compa- 
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ny  todo  so.  In  this  instance, also,  he  thought 
it  would  be  objectionable  to  act  on  tire 
principle  of  seniority ; it  was  proper  that 
the  bishop  should  have  the  power  of  se- 
lecting the  individual  who  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  best  calculated  to  perform,  effi- 
ciently, the  duties  of  an  archdeacon. 
The  Learned  Gent,  had  introduced  the 
subject  of  economy  as  connected  with 
this  principle  of  seniority,  and  he  seemed 
to  argue  as  if  the  bishop  would  select 
some  junior  chaplain,  some  friend  of  his 
own,  to  fill  the  situation  of  archdeacon, 
who  would,  at  a comparatively  early  age, 
be  enabled  to  claim  the  pension  ; how,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  chaplains 
were  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  fair  to  suppose,  that 
the  bishop  would  perform  his  duty  pro- 
perly, impartially,  and  conscientiously. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  the  Hon.  Chair- 
man had  l>een  pleased  to  state  that  he  (Mr. 
Jackson)  had  laid  it  down  as  a proposition, 
that  the  principle  of  seniority  was  the  in- 
variable rule  on  which  the  Company  acted. 
He  believed,  however,  he  had  only  stater! 
that  seniority  was  the  “ general  principle** 
on  whi^i  the  appointments  of  the  Company 
proceeded. — {Hear  /)  He  still  continued 
to  entertain  the  opinion,  that  such  was 
the  general  principle  of  the  Company-^— 
(Hear  ! ) — and  that  those  exceptions  to 
which  the  Hon.  Chairman  had  referred 
only  proved  the  general  rule.  He  thought 
those  exceptions  were  wise  and  proper, 
because  no  Government  could  go  on  if  the 
principle  of  seniority  were  constantly  and 
invariably  followed  up  ; but  still  he  looked 
upon  that  principle  as  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  needlessly  or  wantonly  departed 
from,  and  he  had  therefore  suggested  * a 
check  to  prevent  it  in  this  instance. 

The  Chairman  said  it  might  be  supposed, 
from  the  observations  of  the  Learned 
Gent.,  that  the  bishop  was  likely  to  confer 
the  appointment  on  some  favoured  indi- 
vidual, if  some  check  were  not  provided  ; 
and  the  Learned  Gent,  had,  he  believed, 
adverted  to  the  circumstance  of  the  bishop 
having  recently  appointed  an  archdeacon. 

If,  however,  he  (the  Chairman)  had  rightly 
read  the  letter  alluded  to,  he  considered  the 
bishop  had  not  nominated  an  archdeacon  ; 
lie  must  further  say,  that  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  apply  to  the  Learned  Gent.*s 
argument,  neither  did  he  think  that  it  con- 
tained fair  ground  of  complaint.  If  the 
bishop  had  nominated  an  individual  before 
leaving  this  country,  his  conduct  certainly 
would  not  have  been  so  discreet  as  he  could 
have  wished. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  he  had  carefully 
guarded  himself  from  being  liable  to  the 
supposition  that  he  had  that  letter  at  all  m 
his  mind  when  he  introduced  the  subject ; 
indeed  he  had  said,  in  the  course  of  his 
observations,  that,  under  the  same  eircum-. 
stances,  he  would  have  acted  precisely  as 
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the  bishop  had  done.  His  was  an  ab- 
stract proposition,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  any  particular  case. 

Mr.  Trant  said,  that  Government  had 
clearly  affixed  a condition  to  the  power 
which  the  bishop  possessed,  by  directing 
that  the  archdeacons  should  be  selected 
from  the  Company’s  chaplains,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  Company  as  part  of  their 
establishment.  He  entirely  concurred  in 
the  propriety  of  the  reasons  stated  lor  al- 
tering the  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
bishop  and  archdeacons.  He  only  wished 
that  the  Court  of  Directors  had  gone  a 
little  farther.  He  found  the  Government 
of  Bengal  had  granted  to  the  late  bishop 
an  allowance  on  account  of  his  visitations, 
which,  he  was  sorry  to  see,  had  not  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Court.  Now  he  must 
say  that  the  salary  of  the  bishop,  con  - 
sidering the  unfavourableness  of  the  ex- 
change, was  not  sufficient  for  the  due  and 
proper  maintenance  of  that  hospitality,  or 
for  die  indulgence  in  that  extensive  charity, 
which  the  dignity  of  so  high  an  eccle- 
siastical functionary  required.  The  bishop 
was  placed  in  a very  exalted  rank  : indeed 
he  was  next  in  gradation  to  the  chief 
justice.  The  first  was  the  governor-ge- 
neral, next  the  commander-in-chief,  then 
the  chief  justice  ; after  whom  came  the 
bishop.  He  was  placed  above  the  mem- 
l>ers  in  council,  and  therefore  he  thought 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  50001. 
>*year,  calculated  at  2s.  6d.  the  rupee, 
*as  an  inadequate  salary,  even  with  an 
allowance  of  10,000  rupees  (the  sum  ad- 
vanced to  the  late  bishop)  for  his  visita- 
tions, which  were  triennial.  He  was  pre- 
vented, by  the  insufficiency  of  his  salary, 
from  upholding  the  dignity  of  his  situa- 
tion; nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  do 
justice  to  his  family,  if  he  happened  to 
have  one.  The  late  bishop  had  not  a 
family,  and  therefore  did  not  feel  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  so  much  as 
others  might  hereafter.  Considering  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  put  it  to 
the  consideration  of  gentlemen  behind  the 
bar  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  go 
a little  farther,  and  to  improve  the  salary. 
The  agent  of  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  had  shewn  him  that  Rev.  Pre- 
late s account,  and  at  the  end  of  his  life 
•jhere  was  not  a single  rupee  left.  Now 
he  could  answer  for  it  that  the  late  bishop 
h^d  in  a style  of  plain,  unpretending 
hospitality ; in  that  style  of  hospitality 
*hich  befitted  his  rank,  but  nothing 
more ; there  was  no  splendour,  no  extra- 
vagance. He  drought  the  Proprietors 
*ould  not  wish  a gentleman  to  leave  his 
country,  his  friends,  and  his  prospects 
10  England,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
fn  inhospitable  climate,  and  perform- 
duties  which  inevitably  tended  to 
j™rten  life,  without  such  arrangements 
"°lng  made  as  would  enable  him  to 


insure  a respectable  provision  for  his  fa- 
mily ; they  could  not  desire  that  any 
person  should  enter  their  service  under 
such  circumstances.  He  stated  this,  be- 
cause it  was  the  general  remark  at  Cal- 
cutta—it  w-as  a fact  distinctly  admitted — 
diat  the  bishop  was  placed  in  worse  cir- 
cumstances than  any  other  officer  under 
the  Government,  considering  his  high 
rank.  This  was  the  more  particularly  re- 
markable, if  tliey  looked  to  the  situation 
of  the  bishops  in  this  country.  In  every 
part  of  die  kingdom  die  bishops  were 
provided  with  residences— palaces  he  be- 
lieved they  were  called ; and  certainly  it 
was  fitting  diat  die  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
should  also  have  one.  He  urged  diis  very 
strongly  on  the  Court,  because  he  thought 
dieir  feelings  as  men,  dieir  sentiments  as 
Christians,  their  regard  for  the  church  esta- 
blishment (which  he  was  glad  to  see  be- 
ginning to  be  placed  on  a proper  footing), 
should  prompt  diem,  on  this  first  experi- 
ment, to  grant  a proper  sum  to  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  to  enable  him  to  support  the 
dignity  of  his  office  in  a manner  commen- 
surate widi  its  importance.  That  the 
allowance  was  insufficient  was  stated 
strongly  by  die  Indian  Government,  in  a 
correspondence  which  arose  from  a com- 
plaint made  by  the  late  bishop  relative  to 
the  loss  he  sustained  by  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. They  expressed  their  earnest  re- 
gret, in  answer  to  Iris  statement,  that  die  rate 
of  exchange  should  so  far  impoverish  his 
resources;  and,  finding  in  consequence 
that  his  income  was  inadequate,  they 
granted  him  a sum  to  defray  die  expense 
of  his  visitation.  When  die  Government 
of  India  felt  so  strongly  die  representa- 
tions of  the  bishop,  was  it  not  clear  that 
an  increase  of  allowance  was  necessary'  ? 
There  were  many  gentlemen  in  that 
Court  who  could  corroborate  what  he  liad 
stated.  lie  hoped,  therefore,  diat  die 
executive  body  would  take  those  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  and  that  they 
would  be  inclined  to  accede  to  an  act 
which  dieir  Government  abroad  had  con- 
sidered as  one  of  indispensable  necessity, 
in  order  to  enable  the  bishop  to  maintain 
that  proper  degree  of  hospitality  and  cha- 
rity which  were  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  his  situation.  It  would  be  much  bet- 
ter not  to  send  him  to  that  country,  it 
would  be  much  better  not  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment, than  so  to  stint  him  in  his 
salary  and  allowances,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible diat  he  could  do  justice  to  his 
high  situation  or  to  his  family.  Was  he, 
because  he  was  a Bishop,  to  be  left  to  the 
performance  of  his  dudes  under  circum- 
stances which  did  not  enable  him  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family,  who,  at  his  death, 
would  be  cast  on  the  wide  world  without 
any  provision  whatever?  Hie  Govern- 
ment abroad  had  felt  that  the  Bishop  was 
placed  in  embarrassing  ciroumstances,  aud 
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they  had  defrayed  his  visitation  expenses, 
includingbis  passage  by  sea,  and  hisjourney 
by  land,  over  an  immense  extent  of  terri- 
tory. The  Directors  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  provision  for  his  residence  when 
at  the  other  presidencies  ; but  he  conceived 
it  to  be  fit  and  proper  that  he  should  also 
have  a residence  when  at  his  own  parti- 
cular station.  lie  believed  it  would  be 
necessary,  before  long,  to  make  a second 
appointment ; indeed  it  was  stated  by 
persons  in  India  that  the  jurisdiction  was 
entirely  too  large.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, enter  on  that  subject ; but  he  could 
not  sit  down  without  a strong  expression 
of  his  opinion,  that  it  was  highly  neces- 
sary to  make  some  farther  provision  for 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

The  Chairman  said,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Hon.  Proprietor  had  only  read 
some  part  of  the  documents  because  he 
had  argued  a great  deal  on  the  circum- 
stance of  the  late  Bishop  not  having  a 
house  ; if,  however,  he  had  read  the  re- 
solution, he  would  have  found  that  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a residence.  'Hie 
grant  of  a pension  of  £ 1,500  after  ten 
years’  service,  instead  of  fifteen,  was  of 
itself  a considerable  boon  ; but  the  reso- 
lution farther  stated  “ that  the  Court  of 
Directors  were  to  be  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  make  such  disbursements  of 
money  as  might  seem  fit  and  reasonable, 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  visitation 
and  residence.”  Residence  here  applied 
to  a house  in  Calcutta,  and  not  to  any 
other  presidency  in  which  the  Bishop 
might  happen  to  be.  When  the  Bishop 
was  allowed  a sum  to  defray  the  expense 
of  his  necessary  visitations  to  Madras  and 
Bombay,  and  was  provided  wdth  a resi- 
dence in  Calcutta,  he  conceived  that  an 
income  of  5,000/.  a year,  independent  of 
those  advantages,.  was  a very  fair  appoint- 
ment. The  Hon.  Proprietor  had  touched 
on  a subject  to  which  the  learned  Gentle- 
leman  had  also  recently  adverted,  he 
meant  the  rate  of  exchange — a subject 
whiqh,  in  Ills  opinion,  had  better  have  been 
left  alone.  If  any  regulation  on  this 
point  were  made  with  reference  to  the 
Bishop,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
Why  the  young  servants  of  the  Company, 
wlio. .held  subordinate  situations,  would 
complain  that  the  Company  were  willing  to 
do  something  for  those  who  filled  high  sta- 
tions, but  that  they  left  out  those  who  most 

needed  assistance.  But  the  loss  occasioned 

♦ 

by  the  rate  of  exchange  did  not  occur  on 
5,000/.  payable  in  India,  or  in  an  equiva- 
lent number  of  rupees  laid  out  there; 
therefore,  according  to  the  Hon.  Proprie- 
tor’s own  shewing,  it  did  not  apply  to  the 
late  Bishop,  because  he  spent  all  his 
money  in  India;  if  he  had  saved  some, 
the  argument  would  have  applied  to  any 
portion  which  he  might  have  sent  to  Eng- 
land. The  Court  of  Directors,  in  consi- 


dering this  question,  had  been  guided 
strictly  by  a sense  of  justice.  It  was  their 
desire  to  do  that  which  was  right,  both 
with  respect  to  the  individual  and  the 
Company. 

Mr.  Trant  said  he  was  misled  by  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  documents  that  had 
been  laid  before  the  Court. 

The  Chairman,  observed,  that  the  Hon. 
Proprietor  referred  to  letters  which  had 
passed  between  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
the  Government  abroad ; that  correspon- 
dence had  nothing  to  do  with  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  the  Court,  which  alone 
was  to  be  acted  on.  The  resolution,  as 
he  had  before  observed,  plainly  provided 
for  a disbursement  of  money  by  the  Court 
of  Directors,  on  account  of  the  expense 
incurred  by  “visitation  ” and  “residence.” 

Mr.  Trant  had  thought  “ residence  ** 
applied,  not  to  Calcutta,  but  to  the  bishop’s 
“ residence  ” at  other  places,  during  his 
visitation. 

• Mr.  Forbes  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  very  great  room  for  complaint  on  the 
subject  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  particu- 
larly when  it  was  recollected,  that  the 
course  of  exchange  was  not  regulated  on 
the  same  principle  at  the  other  presidencies 
as  it  was  at  Calcutta  ; at  Bengal  it  pro- 
ceeded on  a different  principle  from  that 
which  was  adopted  at  Bombay  and  Madras. 
At  Bombay,  a salary  of  *£'5,000,  esti- 
mated at  2s.  6(1.  the  rupee,  gave  40,000 
rupees ; but  considering  the  exchange  ba- 
tween  that  place  and  England,  it  would 
not  realize  more  than  32,000  ; and  it  was 
too  much  that  one-fifth  of  a man’s  salary- 
should  be  struck  off  on  account  of  the 
exchange.  He  thought  that  all  classes 
should  be  p’aced  on  the  same  principle  ; 
and,  to  prevent  any  question  hereafter  on 
the  subject  of  the  exchange,  he  should  sug- 
gest whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
allow  a certain  portion  of  the  salaries  of 
the  Company’s  officers  to  be  paid  in 
England.  They  should  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive it  in  English  money,  as  was  the 
case,  in  many  instances,  with  reference  to 
persons  employed  in  the  West-Indies. 
He  did  not  think  the  remarks  of  the  Hon. 
Chairman  with  respect  to  the  late  bishop, 
who  he  said  could  not  have  suffered  by 
the  rate  of  exchange,  did  apply.  Had 
the  exchange  been  in  a favourable  state, 
though  he  might  not  have  saved  money, 
he  certainly  would  have  had  a greater 
number  of  rupees  to  spend.  The  salaries 
of  the  judicial  officers  he  conceived  to  be 
too  small.  They  were  placed  in  a very 
high,  and  he  might  add  a very  expensive 
situation.  The  Chief  Justice  took  prece- 
dence of  the  chambers  of  Council,  and 
certainly  ought  to  be  as  well  off  in  point 
of  salary  as  they  were.  He  also  thought 
that  the  salaries  of  the  Civil  servants  of 
the  Company  ought  to  be  increased  ; they 
were  too  small,  when  compared  with  the 
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salaries  of  the  Members  of  Council.  Any 
increase,  under  that  head  which  the  Court 
of  Directors  might  think  fit  to  propose 
would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  cheerfully 
agreed  to,  especially  when  the  immense 
expense  attendant  on  living  in  India  at 
the  present  moment  was  considered.  He 
therefore  was  of  opinion,  that  some  ad- 
dition to  the  salaries  of  their  Civil  servants, 
going  out  to  India,  was  extremely  de- 
sirable. With  respect  to  the  provision  for 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  he  would  now 
make  a few  remarks.  It  appeared  that 
the  Bishop  was  to  serve  in  that  office  for 
ten  years,  before  he  could  retire  on  his 
pension ; and  the  archdeacon  was  to  serve 
the  like  number  of  years  previously  to  his 
retirement  on  a pension.  Now,  he  thought 
the  period  of  service  ought  to  be  more 
equally  apportioned.  He  looked  upon 
seven  years’  service  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
bishop,  who,  in  all  probability,  would 
go  out  at  a late  period  of  life,  and 
who,  by  so  doing,  was  sacrificing  his 
prospects  of  advancement  in  the  church 
here.  He  ought,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  be  allowed  to  retire  on  his  pen- 
sion after  seven  years’  service.  To  such  a 
man  as  he  had  described,  seven  years’  ser- 
vice would  be  more  than  equal  to  the  ten 
years’  service  of  an  archdeacon.  And  why  ? 
Because  the  archdeacon  was  chosen  from 
amongst-  the  chaplains,  who  entefed  the 
service  at  an  early  period,  and  he  was  al- 
lowed to  count  a portion  of  the  time  during 
which  he  had  officiated  as  chaplain  as 
part  of  the  ten  years  which  entitled  him 
to  his  pension ; so  that,  in  many  instances, 
he  might  be  enabled,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
to  quit  India ; while  the  bishop,  an  old 
man  perhaps  when  he  undertook  the  office, 
for  he  must  have  gained  some  previous 
distinction,  was  obliged  to  serve  full  ten 
years  without  the  least  abatement  If  an 
individual  performed  his  duties  properly 
as  a bishop,  he  considered  a service  of 
seven  years,  which  would  probably  bring 
him  to  fifty  or  fifty-five  years  of  age,  was 
fully  sufficient ; it  was,  in  truth,  a very 
serious  length  of  service.  To  a young  man 
who  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his  func- 
tions at  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age, 
even  fifteen  years’  service  was  not  more 
than  equivalent  to  seven  when  tfie  person 
commencing  his  career  was  forty  or  forty- 
five  : for  those  who  at  forty-five  proceeded 
to  the  discharge  of  duties  in  the  East- 
Indies,  would  find  the  climate  acting  on 
them  every  hour  with  accelerated  force. 

Mr.  Trant  said,  on  looking  over  these 
papers,  he  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  Di- 
rectors. He  observed,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  had  granted  10,000  rupees 
for  the  visitation  expenses  of  the  late 
bishop,  and  he  wished  to  know  whether 
that  was  the  amount  of  the  sum  which 
■ was  hereafter  to  be  paid.  • 


The  Chairman,  answered,  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  that  was  a legal  gift,  and  the 
present  resolution  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  The  resolution  expressly  stated,  “ that 
the  Court  of  Directors  should  be  autho- 
rized and  empowered  to  make  such  dis- 
bursements of  money  as  might  seem  fit  and 
reasonable,  on  account  of  the  expense  of 
visitation  and  residence.”  It  would  then, 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  be  the  duty 
of  the  Directors  to  write  to  India,  to 
settle  what  it  would  be  proper  to  grant. 
The  validity  of  the  grant  made  to  the  late 
Bishop  was  doubted ; but  what  might  in 
future  be  advanced,  would  be  distinctly 
given  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Trant  inquired,  whether  the  sum  of 
10,000  rupees,  mentioned  in  the  docu- 
ments as  having  been  granted  to  the  late 
Bishop,  included  the  visitation  expense 
and  the  expense  of  a residence. 

The  Chairman  answered,  that  the  Ap- 
pendix would  give  the  Hon.  Proprietor 
every  information  as  to  what  had  been  done 
on  that  point,  but  it  had  no  connexion 
with  this  resolution.  The  Court  of  Di- 
rectors were  “ to  be  empowered  to  make 
such  disbursements  of  money  as  seemed  to 
be  fit  and  reasonable,”  for  the  purposes 
stated ; and  to  settle  wliat  was  fit  and 
reasonable,  they  must  write  out  to 
India. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  it  liad  not  escaped 
his  observation,  on  reading  the  papers, 
though  it  did  escape  his  memory  when  he 
was  delivering  his  sentiments  on  them, 
that  that  part  of  the  Bishop’s  expense 
about  which  he  was  extremely  anxious, 
namely,  the  visitation  expense,  instead  of 
being  limited  to  10,000  rupees,  was  left 
to  the  discretion  x>f  the  Court  of  Directors. 
He,  for  one,  felt  the  same  anxiety  on  this 
subject  which  appeared  to  operate  on  the 
Hon.  Proprietor  yvho  spoke  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Court  (Mr.  Trant).  Looking 
to  the  provision  of  the  resolution,  it  would 
seem  at  first  sight  as  if  there  would  be 
a considerable  diminution  of  the  grant, 
whatever  it  might  be,  on  account  of  re- 
sidence. That  was  not,  however,  the  case . 
both  the  expense  of  visitation  and  of  re- 
sidence were  to  be  defrayed  separately. 
He  understood  that  some  time  back  the 
late  Bishop  represented  the  great  expense 
he  incurred  for  residence ; and  the  Indian 
Government  took  on  itself,  without  the 
direction  of  the  Court,  to  make  him  some 
allowance  for  residence.  That  act  had  not, 
he  believed,  been  revoked.  He  wished  to 
know'  whether  any  intention  of  that  kind 
existed.  , 

The  Chairman  ordered  an  extract  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Letter  of  the  27th  April 
1817,  addressed  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, to  be  read.  It  set  forth,  “ In  con- 
formity with  the  direction  communicated 
to  you,  we  cannot  sanction  the  allowance 
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granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  on  ac- 
count of  rent,  &c. ; but  as  it  seems  that 
you  liave  yourselves  discontinued  the  prac- 
tice, we  sltall  make  no  farther  observation 
on  the  subject.” 

• Mr.  It.  Jackson — The  Court  had,  it  ap- 
peared, provided  for  the  expense  incurred 
by  the  visitations  to  Madras  and  Bombay, 
and  they  had  also  determined  that  the 
Bishop  should  have  a residence  at  Cal- 
cutta. Looking  to  this  arrangement,  he 
was  very  far  indeed  from  wishing  to  excite 
any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
vision which  had  been  made.  But,  con- 
sidering the  rank  which  the  Bishop  had  to 
maintain,  recollecting  that  he  stood  second 
or  third  in  the  grade  of  precedence,  that 
he  ranked,  according  to  his  recollection, 
next  to  the  chief  justice,  and  al>ove  the 
members  of  council  ; he,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, did  think  that  he  ought  to  be  placed, 
in  point  of  salary,  on  a level  with  the 
puisne  judges.  He  was  to  be  allowed 
5,000/.  a-year,  but  they  ought  not  to  forget 
that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  up  a consider- 
able style  of  hospitality  ; he  had  to  enter- 
tain the  chaplains,  and  various  persons 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. Considering  the  exalted  rank  he 
held,  the  hospitality  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
play, and  the  charity  which  his  functions 
must  lead  him  to  indulge  in,,  he  (Mr. 
Jackson)  owned,  that  he  should  like  the 
salary  of  the  Bishop  to  be  6,000/.  a-year 
rather  than  5,000/.  With  respect  to  the 
provision  which  was  to  be  made  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Bishop’s  visitations,  he  was 
extremely  glad  that  the  Directors  had  taken 
such  a step.  He  hoped  the  allowance 
would  be  liberal,  because,  under  a worthy, 
zealous  and  religious  man,  those  visita- 
tions were  of  the  last  consequence  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Church  in  India.  The 
clergy,  knowing  that  they  were  subject 
from  time  to  time  to  the.  grave  examina- 
tion, vigilant  inspection,  and  severe  scru- 
tiny of  their  venerable  and  dignified  su- 
perior, would  feel  the  necessity  of  con- 
ducting themselves  with  the  most  exem- 
plary propriety.  He  should  be  exceedingly 
sorry,  if  that  individual  were  so  restricted 
in  his  visitation  expenses,  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  perform  his  duties  in  a shorter 
time,  or  with  less  warmth  or  fervour,  than 
would  be  the  case  if  his  allowance  were 
sufficiently  liberal.  So  long  as  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Directors  to  administer 
such  assistance  as  was  calculated  to  render 
these  visitations  really  useful  and  truly 
effectual,  he  hoped  they  never  would  lose 
sight  of  an  object  so  very  important.  He 
felt  most  strongly  the  remarks  of  the  Hon. 
Proprietor  (Mr.Trant),  who  had  passed  so 
much  of  his  life  in  this  very  settlement, 
who  had  held  a high  station  there,  who  so 
well  knew  every  circumstance  connected 
with  its  government,  who  stated  the  result 


of  his  ot>servation,  and  favoured  them  with 
the  advantage  of  his  long  experience,  in 
that  plain  and  open  wav  which  attached 
double  credence  to  all  that  he  said.  He 
was  much  struck  with  that  gentleman’s 
observations,  which  were  so  properly  ad- 
dressed to  that  Court,  where  they  had  the 
power  to  discuss,  to  recommend,  and  to 
resolve  ; and,  considering  all  that  had  been 
adduced,  he  must  declare,  that  he  should 
rather  grant  to  the  bishop  an  income  of 
6,000/.  than  of  5,000/.  a-year. 

The  motion  was  then  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  Chairman Before  I move  the 
question  of  adjournment,  I beg  leave  to 
state,  that  the  Court  will  be  summoned  on 
Friday,  to  confirm  these  resolutions.” 

NEW  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Gahagan  was  anxious,  before  the 
Court  adjourned,  to  call  its  serious  atten- 
tion to  a proceeding  in  another  part  of  the 
town.  The  Asiatic  Society  had  been  for  a 
short  time  established  ; it  was  in  an  in- 
cipient state,  but  promised  already  to  be 
productive  of  extensive  benefit.  As  it  was 
not  wealthy,  he  thought  it  would  well  be- 
come the  Court  to  make  a voluntary  con- 
tribution to  the  funds  of  that  Society. 

No  observation  was  made  on  the  subject. 

EAST-INDIA  TRADE  BILL. 

Mr.  Forbes  inquired,  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Court  to  call  the  Pro- 
prietors together  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering of  a bill  now  pending  in  Par- 
liament, the  object  of  which  was,  not  only 
to  admit  ships  of  all  classes  and  sizes  to 
proceed  from  this  country  to  India,  and 
back  again,  but  also  to  participate  in  the 
coasting  trade  of  that  country.  This  last 
provision  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  improvident  that  could  be  brought 
forward,  as  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
natives  of  India. 

The  Chairman . — “ The  Hon.  Proprietor 
alludes  to  a bill  which  stands  for  a second 
reading  this  evening.  The  Court  will  be 
made  special  on  Friday  to  lay  that  bill 
before  the  Proprietors,  and  also  another, 
for  the  punishment  of  mutiny  and  deser- 
tion amongst  the  Company's  troops.” 

Adjourned. 

East-India  House , June  1 3. 

A Special  General  Court  of  the  Pro- 
prietors of  East-India  Stock  was  this  day 
held  at  the  Company’s  House  in  Leadeu- 
hall  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
the  two  resolutions  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  27th  ult.,  which  were  approved 
of  at  the  last  General  Court,  relative  to 
certain  alterations  in  the  laws  respecting 
the  pensions  granted  on  the  retirement  of 
Judges  in  India  ; and  also  with  reference 
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to  certain  new  regulations  respecting  the 
allowance  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and 
the  pensions  to  be  granted  to  him  and  his 
archdeacons  on  retirement. 

JUDICIAL  PEN9I0NS. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  Court 
having  been  read, 

The  Chairman  ( W.  Wigram,  Esq.  M.P.) 
stated  the  purpose  for  which  the  Court  was 
specially  summoned;  and  after  the  reso- 
lution relative  to  the  Judges’  Pensions 
was  read  by  the  Clerk,  moved  “ that  it  be 
confirmed  by  the  Court.” 

The  DejnUy  Chairman  (W.  Astell,  Esq., 
M.  P. ) seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  after  the  enlighten- 
ed exposition  on  this  subject  with  which 
the  Hon.  Chairman  had  been  pleased  to 
favour  the  Court  when  it  was  last  assem- 
bled ; after  the  explanation  which  had 
been  entered  into  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  resolution,  and  which  were 
ultimately  to  be  embodied  in  a bill ; after 
the  intimation  which  had  been  distinctly 
given,  that  the  suggestions  which  fell  from 
that  (the  Proprietors’)  side  of  the  bar, 
were  not  thrown  away,  but  would  he 
made  matter  of  serious  consideration  ; he 
thought,  he  confessed,  that  the  Court  of 
Directors,  pursuing  the  same  open  and 
candid  line  of  conduct,  would  this  day 
have  afforded  the  Proprietors  some  idea  as 
to  how  far  those  suggestions,  which  had 
been  declared  worthy  of  deep  attention, 
had  been,  or  were  likely  to  be,  acted  upon. 
In  the  absence  of  information  from  such 
a quarter,  it  would  be  a gross  dereliction  of 
every  idea  he  entertained  of  public  duty, 
if  he  suffered  this  resolution,  which  was 
finally  to  become  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
to  pass,  without  stating  the  objection  he 
felt  against  such  a measure,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  by  some  of  those  provisions 
to  which  he  had  formerly  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Court.  On  one  of  them  he 
was  free  to  say,  he  considered  the  welfare 
of  their  Indian  empire  might  hereafter 
in  some  degree  depend.  He  adverted  to 
the  circumstance  that,  according  to  the 
supposed  constitution  of  one  of  their  courts 
of  justice  in  India,  an  indiscriminate 
and  unlimited  number  of  persons  might  be 
admitted  to  practise  ; that  great  danger 
might  eventually  arise  from  the  exercise 
of  such  an  authority  ; because,  should  any 
future  bench  of  judges  be  inattentive  or 
indifferent  as  to  admissions,  those  who 
were  not  qualified  for  the  situation,  either 
by  study,  fortune,  rank,  character,  or  edu  - 
cation,  * would  find  their  way  into  the 
court.  This  subject,  when  coupled  with 
considerations  of  a political  nature,  could 
not  be  safely  overlooked.  The  present 
was  the  only  moment  when,  if  they  wished 
to  make  such  alterations  as  would  remedy 
the  defect,  they  could  easily  do  so.  In 


the  charter  of  justice  for  Calcutta,  which 
was  granted  in  1773,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  a provision  was  omitted,  which  had 
obtained  a place  in  every  charter  since  that 
time.  That  was  the  first  charter  for  a 
supreme  court  that  ever  went  out  to 
India;  and  those  who  attended  to  the 
Company’s  affairs  must  know,  that  it  in- 
volved the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Local 
Government  in  such  disputes,  as  rendered 
it  necessary  to  introduce  another  bill  into 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  altering 
and  amending  it.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
pretended  to  be  a perfect  work ; it  was  ad- 
mitted, almost  in  the  outset,  to  be  a fallible 
measure  ; and,  among  other  over-sights  in 
that  charter,  was  the  omission  of  two  or  three 
lines  which  had  been  inserted  in  subsequent 
ones  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  in  which  it 
provided,  that  parties  wishing  to  be  admit- 
ted to  practise  in  the  courts  of  justice 
at  those  presidencies  must  previously  ap- 
ply for,  and  obtain,  the  approbation,  leave 
and  license  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  In 
the  same  way,  also,  individuals  who  were 
desirous  of  practising  in  the  court  of  ju- 
dicature at  Ceylon  were  obliged  to  obtain 
permission  from  the  King’s  Government. 
If  it  were  found  wise  to  introduce  such  a 
provision  in  qpts  and  charters,  subsequent 
to  that  of  1773,  surely  the  same  necessity 
existed  for  making  a similar  provision  in 
the  bill  about  to  be  framed.  The  same 
reasoning  applied  equally  in  each  case. 
He  had  conversed  with  no  man  who  was 
acquainted  with  India,  that  did  not  con- 
cur with  him  on  the  subject.  He  had  met 
w ith  no  person  who  did  not  tremble  at  the 
danger  which  must  result  from  an  indis- 
criminate admission  to  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice in  India,  and  who  did  not  connect  it 
with  the  question  of  the  press,  and  a hun- 
dred others  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance. As  this  was  the  case,  he  conceived 
that  the  Directors  ought  to  apply  to  Go- 
vernment to  introduce  a few  lines,  to  piit 
an  end  to  such  apprehensions.  It  could 
not  be  considered  as  in  any  degree  dis- 
paraging to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cal- 
cutta, the  respectability  of  which  it  would 
tend  to  support.  He  knew  the  learned 
judge  who  presided  there,  and  he  believed 
the  interests  of  justice  were  never  confided 
to  a more  honourable  or  enlightened  indi- 
vidual. The  other  judges  W’ere  already 
known  to  them,  and  he  had  reason  to 
think  that  those  learned  persons  would 
not  object  to  such  a restriction. 

The  Chairman  said,  he  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  any  observation  on 
what  had  fallen  from  the  learned  Proprie- 
tor at  the  last  Court,  because  he  did  not 
suppose  the  learned  Proprietor  had  any 
objection  to  the  principle  of  the  resolution. 
The  learned  Proprietor  had,  on  that  oc- 
casion, thrown  out  certain  hints,  to  which 
both  he  and  his  hon.  Friend,  the  late 
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Chairman,  bad  turned  their  attention.  He 
was  very  glad  that  the  learned  Gent,  and 
another  hon.  Proprietor  (Mr.  Gahagan), 
•who  had  much  local  experience,  had  stated 
their  view  of  the  subject,  and  he  could  assure 
them  that  their  suggestions  would  not  be 
.lost  on  the  Court  of  Directors.  Only  two 
•days  had  passed  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Court,  and  on  both  those  days  he  had 
had  conversations  on  the  subject.  Ano- 
ther opportunity  would  occur,  when  the 
bill  was  laid  before  the  Court,  to  state 
what  regulations  would  be  necessary. 
There  were,  however,  some  difficulties  in 
•the  way  of  the  proposed  alteration.  One 
of  these  was,  that  the  regulations  of  the 
'Courts  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay 
were  not  under  legislative  enactments, 
but  under  charters  from  the  crown. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  means  might 
be  devised  to  obtain,  substantially,  the 
benefits  of  such  a regulation  as  the 
Teamed  Proprietor  wished  for ; and  he 
could  assure  him  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  on  his  part  in  accomplishing  the  ob- 
ject which  he  had  in  viewr,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible.— (Hear,  hear  /) 

The  resolution  was  then  confirmed  una- 
nimously. 

• 

ECCLESIASTICAL  PENSIONS. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Court  was 
further  made  special,  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  for  confirmation  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Court  of  Tuesday  last, 
approving  of  the  resolution  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  27th  ult.,  for  making 
sundry  alterations  in  the  existing  law  with 
respect  to  allowances  to  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  and  as  to  pensions  on  retirement 
to  the  bishop,  and  the  several  archdeacons 
in  his  diocese.  The  observations  made  at 
the  last  Court  by  an  Hon.  Proprietor  (Mr. 
Forbes),  who  was  not  at  that  moment  in 
his  place,  with  respect  to  the  portion  of 
time  which  archdeacons  should  be  allowed 
to  count,  out  of  the  period  they  had 
served  as  chaplains,  were  under  considera- 
tion ; but,  as  the  subject  involved  matters 
of  detail,  the  result  would  be  laid  before 
the  Court,  when  the  bill  was  introduced 
which  would  be  necessary  to  carry  this  re- 
solution into  effect.  The  Hon.  Chairman 
then  moved,  “ That  this  resolution  be 
confirmed.” 

The  Deputy  Chairman  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  It.  Jackson  said,  he  had,  on  the 
former  day,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Court  to  two  points  connected  with  this 
resolution.  The  first  related  to  the  power 
which,  the  bishop  possessed  of  appointing 
archdeacons,  without  any  regard  to  their 
length  of  standing  as  chaplains  ; and  the 
second  respected  the  pecuniary  allowances 
about  to  be  granted  to  the  bishop.  The 


Hon.  Chairman  had  explained  that  the 
bishop’s  residence  at  Calcutta  was  a dis- 
tinct boon  accompanying  this  resolution. 
He  viewed  the  .grant  of  a residence  to  the 
bishop  as  one  of  those  things  which  their 
government  in  India  thought  it  right  and 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect,  and  it  had 
his  hearty  concurrence.  With  respect  to 
the  visitation  expense,  it  was  one  of  those 
points  of  which,  in  reality,  no  correct 
judgment  could  be  formed  except  by  lo- 
cal experience  ; and  he  thought  the  Court 
of  Directors  acted  wisely  in  reserving  to 
themselves  authority  to  act  according  to 
circumstances.  The  present  bishop  was, 
in  consequence  of  the  provision  of  this 
resolution,  placed  in  a considerably  better 
situation  than  his  predecessor  : they  had 
reduced  the  period  of  his  filling  the  of- 
fice, before  he  could  claim  his  retiring 
pension,  from  fifteen  to  ten  years:  this 
was  in  itself  a considerable  advantage, 
though  a w'ise  regulation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  if  his  Hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Forbes)  had  moved  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion, by  reducing  the  period  of  service 
from  ten  to  seven  years,  he  could  not  have 
agreed  to  such  a proposition.  When  they 
recollected  the  number  of  their  public 
functionaries  in  India  who  were  entitled 
to  provision  after  a certain  period  of  ser- 
vice, and  how  that  number  wrould  pro- 
bably be  increased,  they  would  pause  be- 
fore they  shortened  the  dates,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  entitled  persons  to  retiring 
pensions.  If  they  did  not,  they  would  soon 
find  that  their  generosity  must  be  circum- 
scribed to  such  limits  as  would,  upon 
many  occasions,  create  very  painful  and 
unpleasant  feelings,  and  materially  dis- 
appoint that  hope  of  reward  for  honour- 
able service,  which  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  energetic  perform- 
ance of  public  duty.  He  thanked  the 
Court  of  Directors  for  having  provided  the 
bishop  with  the  means  of  making  his 
visitation  as  effectual  as  possible.  As  a 
member  of  the  established  church,  and 
feeling  how  important  it  was  to  keep  up 
religious  feeling  from  one  end  of  their 
Indian  territories  to  the  other,  no  less  by 
the  example  than  by  the  precepts  of  the 
clergy,  he  must  say,  that  he  knew  of  no 
mode  by  which  that  object  could  be  so 
well  effected  as  by  the  bishop  fulfilling  tire 
duties  of  his  periodical  visitations.  He 
had  also  observed,  when  the  subject  was 
last  discussed,  that  considering  the  high 
rank  held  by  the  bishop  in  tbe  presidency, 
that  his  income  was  scarcely  adequate  to 
meet  the  expenses  which  he  must  neces- 
sarily incur  : for  not  only  was  he  subject  to 
considerable  expenses  for  an  establishment 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  station,  but 
those  who  were  locally  conversant  with 
Calcutta  must  be  aware,  that  scarcely  a 
subscription  was  opened  (and  he  need  not 
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remind  the  Court  how  ready  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  India  were  in  subscribing  to- 
wards every  good  and  kind  object),  at  the 
head  of  which  the  name  of  the  Bishop 
was  not  expected  to  be  placed,  in  order  to 
induce  and  encourage  other  persons  to 
stand  forward.  He  had  been  told,  that 
the  last  bishop  had  expended  a very  large 
p«rtion  of  his  stipend  in  this  praiseworthy 
manner.  He  should  sit  down,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  this  proceeding,  and  highly 
gratified  with  the  care  which  the  Court  of 
Directors  manifested  for  the  interests  of 
the  Church  in  India. 

Mr.  Trant  said  he  felt  it  necessary, 
after  what  had  fallen  from  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, to  make  a few  observations  on  this 
subject.  There  appeared  to  be  a very  ge- 
neral feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  bar  as 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  allowance  which 
was  originally  given  to  the  bishop.  He 
held  in  his  hand  an  extract  of  a letter  from 
a friend,  who  was  a civil  functionary  in 
India,  which  strongly  corroborated  this 
opinion.  He  said,  “ the  income  fixed  for 
the  bishop  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
pense. While  he  was  at  Madras,  he  was 
obliged  to  use  the  strictest  economy,  to 
enable  him  to  meet  tin?  calls  of  humanity 
which  were  daily  made  on  him.”  Now 
the  Couit  having  agreed  to  increase  the 
emoluments  of  his  successor  in  the  office, 
the  general  feeling  must  he,  that  the  only 
person  nearly  connected  with  the  late  bi- 
shop, and  now  surviving  him,  he  meant 
Dr.  Middleton’s  widow,  should  be  consi- 
dered (she  having  suffered  by  the  inade- 
quate allowance  made  to  her  husband)  as 
having  claims  on  the  Court,  which  should 
not  be  disregarded.  It  was  perfectly  with- 
in bis  own  knowledge,  that  the  late  bishop 
had  been  quite  imable  to  make  any  saving 
whatever. 

Mr.  J.  JCatson. — Considering  the  feeling 
which  seemed  to  pervade  both  sides  of  the 
Court,  he  trusted  the  statement  of  the 
Hon.  Proprietor  would  meet  with  due  at- 
tention. That  statement  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect, and  was  in  all  respects  entitled  to 
consideration.  The  Court  ought  to  make 
that  provision  for  Dr.  Middleton’s  widow 
which  was  necessary  for  her  comfort.  If, 
how  ever,  it  were  at  any  time  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Court  to  do  so,  they  must  not 
expect  that  her  claim  would  be  preferred 
in  forma  pauperis , but  that  it  would  be 
brought  forward  as  a demand  founded  on 
justice,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  recognized 
by  themselves  in  the  resolution  now  be- 
fore the  Court.  Nothing  could  be  more 
wise  than  the  resolution  they  had  come  to ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  just  than  to  dis- 
charge the  claim  of  this  lady,  which  ex- 
tended over  that  term  of  years  during 
which  the  late  bishop  w as  obliged  to  pro- 
vide himself  with,  that  residence,  which 
was  now'  granted  permanently,  and  with- 
out expense,  to  his  successor. 
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The  Chairman  felt  it  right  to  state,  in 
consequence  of  >vhat  had  just  been  said, 
that  the  case  of  the  late  bishop  was  not  at 
all  connected  with  that  now'  before  the 
Court;  this  was  a resolution  founded 
on  a general  consideration  of  the  subject, 
and  not  resting  on  any  particular  instance. 
Of  Dr.  Middleton’s  merits  he  had  a very 
high  opinion.  He  was  hut  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  him,  hut  he  greatly  respect- 
ed his  character.  This,  however,  was  a 
general  question,  and  must  he  taken  in  a 
general  point  of  view ; he  could  not, 
therefore,  encourage  the  claim  which  had 
been  made. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  unani- 
mously. 

EAST-INDIA  TRADE  BILL. 

The  Chairman  acquainted  the  Court, 
that  it  was  further  made  special  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  a bill  now  pend- 
ing in  Parliament,  entitled  “ A Bill  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  several  laws  now 
in  force  with  respect  to  trade  from  and  to 
places  within  the  limits  of  the  charter  of 
the  East-India  Company,  and  for  making 
further  provision  with  respect  to  such 
trade.”  He  believed  it  would  save  the  time 
of  the  Court,  and  the  matter  would  be 
more  clearly  comprehended  by  the  Pro- 
prietors, if,  instead  of  making  any  obser- 
vations, he  directed  the  papers  connected 
with  this  question  to  be  read. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  correspondence 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol and  the  Court  of  Directors.— -/'See 
the  end  of  the  Debate .) 

The  Chairman  moved,  “ That  this  Court 
agree  to  the  bill,  under  the  terms  mention- 
ed in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Courtenay  of  this 
day.”  . 

The  Deputy-Chairman  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. . 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  felt  every  disposition  to 
meet  the  whole  of  this  question  w'ith  all 
the  candour  which  he  hoped  belonged  to 
himself,  and  with  all  the  attention  which 
the  importance  of  the  subject  demanded; 
but  still  he  would  ask,  whether  the  Court 
of  Directors  onght,  in  fairness  and  respect 
to  themselves,  to  call  on  a body  of  gentle- 
men, at  a few  minutes’  notice,  to  deliver 
themselves  up  to  the  operation  of  one  of 
the  gravest  measures  that  was  ever  sub- 
mitted to  that  Court— a measure  connected 
intimately,  perhaps  vitally,  with  the  wel- 
fare of  India?  Neither  did  he  think  they 
were  in  order,  in  laying  the  East-India 
Trade  Bill  alone  before  the  Proprietors: 
because  in  the  course  of  the  correspon- 
dence, they  referred  to  another  bill,  deno- 
minated “The  Registering  Bill,”  as  con- 
taining provisions  of  great  importance  to 
the  India  trade ; and  yet  that  bill  was  not 
laid  before  the  Court.  They  were  bound 
by  the  terms  of  the  By-Laws  to  lay  be- 
fore the'  Proprietors  every  bill  which  was 
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brought  into  Parliament,  if  it  were  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  interests  of  the 
Cast- India  Company.  No  bill  could  be 
more  important  than  the  Registering  Bill, 
which  was  quoted  in  the  correspondence; 
where  it  was  distinctly  stated,  that  certain 
defects  in  the  one  bill  were  to  be  supplied 
by  the  other.  When  the  very  dates  of  the 
letters  were  considered,  some  of  them 
having  been  written  this  day,  yesterday, 
and  the  day  before,  it  would  at  once  ap- 
pear that  it  was  impossible  to  comprehend 
papers  of  such  magnitude  in  a space  so 
short  as  had  been  given.  He  should  pro- 
pose, as  they  were  to  meet  in  General 
Court  on  Wednesday  next,  that  that 
Court  should  be  made  special  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  those  bills ; and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  this  correspondence,  of 
which  he  had  heard  enough  to  be  convinced 
tliat  it  was  of  great  importance,  should  be 
open  to  the  Proprietors.  If  this  were  not 
done,  they  would  be  obliged  to  put  such  a 
series  of  interrogatories  to  the  Hon.  Chair- 
man, in  order  to  arrive  at  a full  exposition 
of  the  nature  of  the  bill,  as  would  be  ex- 
tremely embarrassing.  There  were  two 
modes  of  proceeding-one  connected  with 
the  question  of  order,  for  he  contended 
tliat  they  ought  to  have  the  two  bills  be- 
fore them,  and  that  delay  ought  to  be 
given  for  that  purpose;  the  other,  to  re- 
quest the  Court  of  Directors  to  excuse 
them,  if  they  endeavoured  to  procure  the 
necessary  information,  by  asking  such  a 
number  of  questions  as  would  be  unplea- 
sant to  propound,  and  perhaps  not  very  con- 
venient to  answer.  When  it  was  considered 
tliat  the  Court  of  Directors  had  this  sub- 
ject before  them  ever  since  last  July,  surely 
the  Proprietors  were  not  asking  too  much 
if  they  requested  a postponement  from 
Friday  till  Wednesday,  to  enable  them  to 
decide  upon  it.—  ( Hear , hear  ! ) 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  the  Learn- 
ed Proprietor  had  laid  down  two  propo- 
sitions : the  first  was,  that  the  question 
ought  to  be  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next, 
to  which  he  felt  not  the  least  objection — 
( Heary  hear  / ) But  the  Learned  Pro- 
prietor had  gone  further,  by  stating,  in 
the  next  place,  although  indirectly,  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  had  not  attended 
to  the  By-law  with  respect  to  the  Registry 
Bill.  Now  he  thought  they  had  acted 
with  strict  regularity,  and  that  no  charge 
could  be  made  against  them  on  that  point- 
The  By-law  only  related  to  bills  which 
affected  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
East-India  Company.  As  it  was  not  in- 
tended by  the  Registry  Bill  to  have  in- 
terfered with  East-India  built  ships,  where 
was  the  necessity  under  the  By-law,  for 
producing  tliat  bill  to  this  Court?  Such 
was  the  original  intention ; but,  as  there 
was  a doubt  on  the  subject,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  prepared  with  a 
clause  to  remove  that  doubt.”  And  this 


is  stated  in  the  letter  from  the  Board  ; and 
therefore,  in  point  of  form,  he  saw  no  ne- 
cessity for  laying  the  Registry  Bill  be- 
fore the  Proprietors  ; 1 as  that  bill  related 
generally  to  ships  in  this  country,  and  did 
not  touch  Ease- India  built  ships. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  thanked  the  Court  for 
having  conceded  to  him  the  point  of  ad- 
journment. As  they  saw  no  objection  to 
the  adjournment,  it  would  be  silly  to  go 
on  with  the  discussion  at  present ; but 
when  the  Hon.  Chairman  said  that  no 
irregularity  had  been  committed  with  re- 
spect to  the  By-law,  because  a certain 
statement  was  made  in  a letter  which  had 
been  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
India  Board,  he  must  beg  leave  to  dissent 
from  tliat  statement ; no  letter  from  any 
individual,  however  respectable,  could  con- 
travene the  provision  which  he  found  in 
one  of  the  clauses  of  tliat  bill,  a clause 
which  nearly  affected  the  interests  of  India. 
That  clause  ran  in  the  following  words : 
“ Provided  always,  that  no  ship  or  vessel 
registered  by  such  collector  or  other  person 
in  India , shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
and  advantages  of  British  ships,  in  any  trade 
betw  een  the  said  United  Kingdom  and  any 
place  in  America;  .or  in  any  trade  with 
any  of  the  colonies,  plantations,  islands  and 
territories  in  America  to  his  Majesty  be- 
longing.” Now  either  this  clause  was  a 
dead  letter,  or  he  held  a bill  in  his  hand 
containing  a provision  so  broad,  as  almost 
to  decide  the  fate  of  India.  There  stood 
in  print  the  justification  of  wrhat  he  had 
said.  The  Proprietors  had  not  the  honour, 
till  within  a very  few  minutes,  of  knowing 
of  this  correspondence ; and,  with  all  the 
respect  he  felt  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
India  Board,  and  he  believed  him  to  be  as 
honest  a man  as  lived,  he  could  not  suffer 
his  note,  nor  the  note  even  of  a Secretary 
of  State,  nay,  even  if  it  w'ere  signed  by 
every  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Ministers,  to 
countervail  the  operation  of  a law  in  print, 
as  he  then  held  it  in  his  hand.  Let  the 
correspondence  be  laid  before  them,  and  a 
short  time  be  given  for  the  consideration  of 
the  subject,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that 
they  w ould  bring  the  matter  to  a very  pro- 
per conclusion. 

The  Chairman  said,  if  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors had  considered  the  bill  in  question 
as  affecting  in  any  degree  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Company,  they  would  have 
laid  it  before  the  Proprietors  ; but  the  bill 
did  not  touch  the  registry  of  India-built 
ships;  it  was  a bill  to  consolidate  the 
several  acts  relative  to  the  registration  of 
British  vessels.  It  had  been  pointed  out 
to  the  framer  of  that  bill,  that  there  was  a 
provision  in  it  which  created  a doubt  with 
respect  to  East-India  ships,  and  a clause 
had  been  prepared  to  remove  that  doubt. 
It  was  a question  which  affected  the  coun- 
try, but  did  not  touch  the  Company. 

Mr.  Bassett  said,  he  believed  the  Regis- 
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try  Bill  would  be  brought  forward  that 
evening  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
third  reading : perhaps,  therefore,  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Court  to  lay  it 
before  the  Proprietors  for  their  perusal. 

It  would  be  of  use  to  them  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents  prior  to  their 
voting  on  this  question ; this  was  pecu- 
liarly necessary,  as  provisions  were  men- 
tioned, which,  if  enacted,  would  be  the 
means  of  introducing  great  alterations 
with  respect  to  India  shipping.  These 
clauses  were  not  yet  before  them ; and 
unless  they  were  submitted  to  the  Proprie- 
tors, they  could  not  know  what  extent  of 
register  would  be  granted  to  their  ships. 
With  respect  to  the  East-India-Trade  Bill, 
he  understood  that  a part  of  it  was  liable 
to  be  affected  by  the  General  Registry  Bill; 
therefore,  in  conformity  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Learned  Gentleman,  he  con- 
ceived that  bill  ought  to  be  laid  before  them, 
that  they  might  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  would  operate.  There 
was,  it  appeared,  some  connection  between 
the  twro  bills,  of  which  he  and  others  who 
were  interested  in  the  trade  could  know 
nothing,  unless  the  two  bills  were  laid 
before  the  Court. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  that  in  the  corres- 
pondence the  one  bill  was  spoken  of  as 
being  in  some  degree  an  exposition  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  Bassett  observed,  that  an  apprehen- 
sion existed  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Re- 
gister Bill  with  respect  to  India  ships  ; it 
would  therefore,  he  thought,  be  proper 
not  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Wynn’s  Bill,  until  they  saw  the  Re- 
gister Bill. 

Mr.  Grant  said,  the  proposition  of  the 
Hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Learned 
Gentleman,  and  he  for  one  had  no  objec- 
tion that  the  Court  of  Directors  should 
make  application  for  the  Registry  Bill 
and  lay  it  before  the  Proprietors.  But 
the  Learned  Gentleman  had  charged  the 
Directors  with  want  of  attention  to  their 
duty,  in  not  placing  the  Registry  Bill  in 
the  first  instance  before  the  Court. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson. — “ I merely  stated  that 
the  Directors  had  acted  inadvertently ; I 
never  meant  to  charge  them  with  inat- 
tention.” 

Mr.  Grant  proceeded. — He  should  be 
very  sorry  indeed  if  any  of  the  Directors 
were  in  the  least  degree  inattentive  on  such 
an  occasion  as  the  present ; but  to  shew 
that  they  had  acted  with  strict  propriety, 
he  would  read  the  By-law  to  which  the 
Learned  Gentleman  referred.  It  provided, 

“ That  all  proceedings  of  Parliament, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, may  affect  the  rights,  interests,  or 
privileges  of  the  East-India  Company, 
shall  be  submitted  by  them  to  the  con- 
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sideration  of  a General  Court,  to  be  spe- 
cially summoned  for  that  purpose,  before 
the  same  shall  be  passed  into  a law.”  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Grant)  must  contend,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years  the  ques- 
tion of  the  registry  of  British  shipping 
never  had  been  considered  as  at  all  affect- 
ing “ the  rights,  interests;  or  privileges  of 
the  East-India  Company.”  He  never  re- 
collected any  bill  of  that  description  to 
have  been  laid  before  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors, although  during  the  last  twenty 
years  many  such  bills  had  been  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  Certainly 
the  Court  of  Directors  did  not  think  it  a 
matter  of  duty  that  the  present  bill  should 
be  called  for  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  read  to  that  Court ; they  did 
not  conceive  that  it  came  within  the  terms 
of  the  By-Law,  and  therefore  they  did 
not  procure  it.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  Uiought  the  Learned  Gentleman  had 
rather  overshot  the  mark  in  his  observa- 
tions; and  perhaps,  when  he  reflected  a 
little,  he  would  lie  of  'he  same  opinion. 
As  to  the  proposition  of  the  Hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Bassett),  he  saw  no  objection  to  it. 
The  bill  should  be  asked  for,  and  laid  be- 
fore the  Court  on  Wednesday.  It  was, 
however,  one  thing  to  do  an  act  as  a mat- 
ter of  duty,  and  another  to  perform  it  as  a 
matter  of  favour  and  courtesy. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  those  who  did  him 
tlie  honour  to  attend  to  him,  must  be  con- 
vinced that  he  did  not  make  a charge 
against  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  that 
he  had  attributed  to  inadvertence  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  not  having  laid  this 
bill  before  the  Court.  He  stated,  that  by 
the  law  where  a bill  trenched  on  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Company,  the  Directors 
were  bound  to  submit  it  to  the  Proprietors ; 
and  if  they  contended  that  the  bill  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  did  not  affect  those 
privileges,  they  took  a view  of  it  which 
the  clause  he  had  read  did  not  warrant ; 
The  bill  contained  matter,  as  it  now  stood, 
which  was  in  complete  contradiction  to 
this  correspondence.  According  to  the  pro- 
vision which  he  had  read,  a vessel  manned 
with  negroes  might  sail  from  Barbadoes  to 
the  East-Indies  ; but  a vessel  manned  with 
lascars  could  not  proceed  from  the  East- 
Indies  to  Barbadoes  while  that  clause  re- 
mained : he  therefore  differed,  toto  ccelo , 
from  every  person,  be  he  whom  he  might, 
who  contended  that  this  bill  did  not  affect 
the  interests  of  the  East-India  Company. 

Mr.  Forbes  stated,  that  to  say  this  bill 
did  not  affect  the  interests  of  the  Company, 
was  to  assert  that  the  interests  of  the  East- 
India  shipping  were  not  considered  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  as  being  under  their 
protection.  This  Registry  Bill  did  affect 
the  India  shipping ; and  therefore  the  in- 
terests of  the  natives  of  India,  in  a very 
great  degree.  His  Learned  Friend  had 
read  one  part  of  the  Registry  Bill,  which 
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refused,  in  distinct  terms,  to  India  ship- 
ping privileges  which  were  granted  to 
British  shipping.  He  admitted  that  the 
correspondence  before  the  Court  contained 
every  thing  that  could  be  wished  (hear, 
hear  /)  as  to  the  registering  of  Indian- 
built  ships,  and  putting  them  on  a footing 
with  British  ships ; but  unfortunately  the 
general  register  act  and  the  private  trade 
act  did  not  agree  with  that  correspon- 
dence. He  would  not,  however,  after  tlio 
proposition  for  an  adjournment  which  had 
been  made,  and  which  was  very  properly 
conceded,  enter  fully  into  this  subject ; 
but  he  could  not  forbear  from  remarking, 
that  those  various  measures  of  the  Legis- 
lature, interfering  with  each  other,  and 
counteracting  each  other,  as  in  many  in- 
stances they  did,  formed  such  a misshapen 
mass  of  legislation,  as  was  extremely  dis- 
creditable to  those  by  whom  the  conflicting 
acts  were  introduced  ; and  those  who  wish- 
ed to  examine  them,  would  find  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  discovering  their  intent 
and  bearing.  With  respect  to  this  Registry 
Bill,  of  which  they  had  heard  nothing, 
was  it  to  be  believed,  that  it  stood  for  a 
third  reading  that  evening  ? Yes,  in  three 
or  four  hours  from  that  time,  it  would  pro- 
bably pass  die  House  of  Commons  ! No 
doubt  it  would  be  pushed  forward  that 
night  with  the  utmost  celerity ; but  he 
would  not  remain  long  enough  in  that 
Court  to  prevent  him  from  being  on  his 
post  elsewhere.  (A  laugh.)  There  were 
now  only  three  hours  before  the  Registry 
Bill  would  be  passed,  discussing  the  na- 
ture of  that  measure,  without  being  able 
to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  how  far 
it  affected  the  interests  of  the  Company. 
There  was  one  very  material  clause,  which 
appeared  to  have  escaped  the  framers  of  the 
Registry  Bill,  and  which  perhaps  had  also 
been  overlooked  by  the  Directors ; that 
bill  went  to  repeal  all  those  parts  of  the 
55th  of  Geo.  III.  cap.  116,  which  related 
to  the  registry  of  India  shipping.  What 
was  the  effect  of  that  repeal  ? It  rendered 
null  and  void  the  5th  clause  of  the  Act  of 
the  55th  of  George  III.,  which,  although 
it  contained  but  four  lines,  was  most  im- 
portant, not  only  to  the  general  shipping 
of  India,  but  to  their  own  shipping  built 
in  India.  It  went  to  deprive  India-ship- 
ping,  shipping  in  the  service  of  the  Com- 
pany, of  the  benefit  of  British  register. 
These  were  the  words  of  the  clause,  in 
the  55th  of  the  late  King,  to  which  he 
alluded  : “ Provided  also,  that  nothing  in 
this  Act  contained*  shall  be  construed  in 
any  manner  to  affect  the  privileges  of  any 
ship  already  registered,  or  the  right  of  any 
ship  now  built  or  building  in  India,  to 
British  register.”  By  this  clause,  all  India 
ships  which  had  already  received  register, 
and  all  ships  building  in  India  on  the  25th 
of  June  1815,  when  the  bill  passed,  had 
the  right  of  registry  secured  to  them.  He, 


with  the  assistance  of  an  Hon.  Friend 
(who,  he  hoped,  would  support  him  on  the 
present  occasion)  had  procured  that  clause 
to  be  inserted  by  which  the  benefit  of 
British  registry  was  extended  to  all  keels 
laid  in  India  on  the  25th  of  June  1815. 
But  the  repeal  of  those  few  lines  by  the 
Registering  Act,  of  which  they  were  now 
speaking,  deprived  them  of  that  advan-? 
tage;  and  no  provision  whatever  had  been 
introduced  into  the  East-India  Trade  Con- 
solidation Bill,  to  preserve  so  important  a 
privilege.  This  was  one  instance  in  which 
a point  of  very  considerable  importance 
had  escaped  the  framers  of  the  bill : for 
it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  they 
could  intentionally  commit  so  glaring  an 
injustice,  and  immediately  afterw  ards  enter 
into  this  correspondence.  He  saw  a great 
deal  in  that  correspondence  of  which  he 
entirely  approved,  and  of  which,  until  he 
heard  the  papers  read,  he  was  perfectly 
ignorant.  He  w ould  ask  why  the  corres- 
pondence should  have  been  withheld  from 
them  for  near  a month  after  it  had  com- 
menced? It  began  on  the  2Sd  of  May, 
so  that  three  weeks  had  elapsed  before  the 
attention  of  the  Proprietors  was  drawn  to 
the  consideration  of  this  important  con- 
solidation bill  by  the  Executive  Body.  He 
could  not  avoid  expressing  his  regret  that 
so  long  a period  should  have  been  allowed  to 
pass,  during  w hich  a correspondence  of  the 
utmost  interest  wras  going  on,  without  the 
Proprietors  having  been  called  on  to  take 
notice  of  it ; and  now  they  were  asked  to 
takG  it  into  consideration  at  forty-eight 
hours’  notice.  Some  of  the  Proprietors,  no 
doubt,  had  paid  attention  to  the  subject : 
he,  for  one,  had  been  making  himself 
master  of  it,  as  far  as  he  could  ; but  there 
were  many  in  that  court  wffio  had  not  di- 
rected their  minds  to  the  question.  In  his 
opinion,  this  correspondence  should  have 
been  noticed  ten  days  or  a fortnight  ago  ; 
at  that  period,  the  Directors  could  have 
stated  the  probable  issue  of  it,  and  they 
might  have  given  reasons  for-  the  course 
they  had  pursued.  The  Court  of  Directors 
having  made  up  their  minds  to  agree  to 
the  principle  of  the  East-India  Trade  Bill, 
by  which  British  shipping  of  all  deno- 
minations will  be  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  east,  he  thought  they  might  have  stated 
the  fact  to  the  Proprietors  a little  sooner. 
They  might  have  given  the  Court  some 
information  on  the  subject,  before  the  bill 
which  recognized  the  principle  of  ad- 
mitting British  vessels  of  all  classes  to 
trade  with  India  had  gone  to  a second 
reading.  He  approved  entirely  of  the 
adjournment  which  was  proposed  ; for  he 
knew,  from  experience,  that  a great  deal 
of  time  was  necessary  to  consider  this 
question.  If  he  might  judge  from  the 
labour  he  had  bestowed  on  the  subject, 
night  and  day,  for  some  time  past,  he  fear- 
ed there  were  not  many  who  would  un- 
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dergo  the  toil.  There  was  such  a mass  of 
acts  relating  to  East- India  trade  and  ship- 
ping created  during  the  last  five  years,  that 
be  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  through 
them,  keeping  at  the  same  time  the  regular 
link  of  the  chain,  although  he  believed  his 
mind  was  not  deficient  in  acuteness.  The 
Register  Bill  stood  for  the  third  reading 
to-night,  and  the  bill  for  consolidating  the 
laws  respecting  trade  carried  on  within  the 
limits  of  the  Company’s  charter  stood  for 
die  second  reading.  The  latter  bill  he 
found  to  be  the  same  substantially,  in  all 
its  regulations,  with  that  which  they  had 
the  good  fortune  last  year  to  throw  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons ; and  as  to  the 
Registering  Bill,  it  was  now  nearly  the 
same  as  it  originally  was.  But  they  should 
not  lose  sight  of  that  alteration  in  the  bill 
which  had  the  effect  of  shutting  out  all 
India  ships,  of  whatever  denomination, 
whether  Company’s  ships  or  those  of  in- 
dividuals, from  enjoying  those  advantages 
which  had  already  been  conceded  to  them, 
and  which  also  deprived  of  the  same  ad- 
vantages all  ships  the  keels  of  which  had 
been  laid  in  India  since  tire  25th  of  June 
1815,  and  which,  by  the  55th  Geo.  III., 
they  had  a right  to  claim.  With  respect 
to  lascars,  as  that  question  was  touched  on 
in  the  correspondence,  he  meant  to  throw 
out  an  idea  or  two  relative  to  it.  He 
wished  the  lascars  in  this  country  to  be 
considered  as  they  were  in  India,  British 
subjects ; as  men  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  British  subjects.  Let 
them  come  to  this  country,  and  return 
to  India,  as  free-  as  any.  other  set  of 
people.  Let  them  come  here  as  the 
negroes  and  mulattos  did  from  the  West- 
India  Islands.  Those  individuals  were 
considered  as  British  seamen  ; as  such, 
they  were  sent  on  board  his  Majesty’s 
ships,  and  they  had  never  heard  of  any 
inconvenience  having  been  experienced  on 
that  score.  He  would  maintain  that  it  was 
the  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
lascars  in  this  country  which  produced  the 
¥ery  evils  they  were  intended  to  avert. 
I-«et  those  people  be  perfectly  free;  let 
them  come  here,  and  find  their  way  back, 
as  other  seamen  did ; let  them  come  to 
this  country  in  merchant-ships,  and  remain 
m it  if  they  pleased.  Were  they  thus  left 
completely  under  the  guidance  of  their 
°wn  discretion,  gentlemen  might  rest  as- 
sured that  they  would  soon  find  the 
Means  of  returning  to  India  of  their  own 
accord  ; it  would  be  seen  that  those  men 
had  a sufficient  feeling  for  their  own  in- 
terest to  get  back  again  to  India.  But  as 
die  system  was  now  regulated,  they  came 
to  England ; and  being  pleased  with  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  they  remained  just 
as  long  as  they  thought  proper,  knowing 
that  in  tire  end  they  must  be  sent  back, 
and  being  well  assured  that  the  Court  of 


Directors  would  take  good  care  of  them. 
In  the  first  instance  they  would,  after 
they  arrived  in  this  country,  refuse  to  go 
away  ; but  possibly  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks,  when  the  ships  had  sailed,  they 
w ould  proceed  to  the  agency-houses,  make 
a complaint  that  the  ships  had  sailed  with- 
out them,  and  make  a demand  for  main- 
tenance, and  for  their  passage  back  to  In- 
dia. This  happened  every'  day,  and  would 
happen  every  day,  w hile  die  Court  of  Di- 
rectors wrere  so  feelingly  alive  to  their 
comforts.  He,  however,  did  not  consider 
the  lascars  as  that  simple,  innocent  race  of 
beings,  who  required  Uiis  protection.  They 
were  mostly  men  of  good  sound  sense— -of 
good  natural  abilities;  they  had  under- 
standing enough  to  take  special  care  of 
number  one.  There  wrere  many  gentlemen 
in  the  Court  who  could  contradict  him  if 
he  wrere  in  error  ; but  he  would  maintain 
that,  taking  the  lascars  generally,  they  were 
a very  acute,  sensible  set  of  them.  There 
undoubtedly  wrere  exceptions:  but  those 
exceptions  were  no  others  than  the  indi- 
viduals who  w'ished  to  remain  here  after 
the  ships  had  sailed.  If  they  wrere  left 
entirely  to  their  own  guidance,  it  would 
save  the  Court  and  the  ship-owners  from 
that  annoyance  to  which  they  were  now 
subjected,  and  it  would  also  remove  a very 
considerable  expense.  He  would  not  say 
to  the  lascars,  “ you  shall  return  to  India 
in  the  ships  in  which  you  came  over;” 
but  he  would  make  the  masters  enter  into 
regular  articles  with  them  as  if  they  were 
British  seamen,  and  those  articles  both 
parties  should  be  compelled  to  fulfil.  He 
did  not  contend  for  this  mode  in  preference 
to  the  other  which  he  had  pointed  out ; 
but  • he  adverted  to  it  because  it  would 
obviate  all  the  inconvenience  that  was  now 
experienced.  His  idea  was,  that  the 
lascars  should  be  treated  in  every  respect 
as  British  subjects : a boon  to  which  they 
had  an  equal  right  with  our  fellow-subjects 
in  the  West- Indies.  They  could  not  give 
to  India  shipping  that  reciprocity  which 
they  very  properly  stood  up  for,  without 
allowing  to  the  lascars  the  rights  of  British 
seamen,  as  was  the  case  with  the  negroes 
and  mulattos  of  the  West-Indies.  As  the 
case  now  stood,  an  India  ship  could  not 
proceed  to  any  port  of  this  kingdom,  or 
of  die  world,  without  being  navigated  by 
British  seamen,  if  they  were  to  be  had.  It 
was  necessary,  before  any  others  were  al- 
lowred  to  be  employed,  that  the  Indian 
Government  should  be  satisfied  that  Bri- 
tish seamen  could  not  be  procured.  Now, 
w’hen  they  were  about  to  deprive  the  na- 
tives of  India  of  almost  the  only  benefit 
that  was  left  to  them,  namely,  the  coasting 
trade,  when  by  this  new  bill  they  adr 
mitted  ships  of  every  size  to  proceed  to 
India,  ought  they  not  to  grant  to  diem,  in 
re'.um,  every  advantage  they  possibly 
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could  ? He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
could  give  the  natives  of  India  an  equiva- 
lent  for  that  of  which  they  deprived  them, 
but  they  ought  to  give  them  every  boon 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  grant.  It 
was  quite  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the 
native  seamen  of  India  could  come  here, 
and  take  the  same  part  in  our  coasting- 
trade  that  British  seamen  would  take  in 
the  coasting-trade  of  India.  Would  they 
then  deprive  those  people  of  the  last  rem- 
nant of  employment,  and  grant  them  no- 
thing in  lieu  of  it  ? They  ought  to  give 
them  freedom  in  every  respect— they  ought 
to  allow  them  freedom  of  trade.  That 
principle  gained  ground  fast,  and  made 
such  rapid  strides,  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  stop  it,  even  in  that  house.  He 
bowed  with  pleasure  to  that  general  prin- 
ciple ; and,  though  the  natives  of  India 
must  suffer  by  the  proposed  system  of 
reciprocity,  still,  the  general  principle 
being  acceded  to,  he  was  willing  to  submit 
to  any  partial  inconvenience  it  might  pro- 
duce. It  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
think  that  the  natives  of  India,  their  own 
coasting  trade  having  been  taken  from 
them,  would  come  round  the  Cape  for 
the  purpose  of  enjoying  a coasting-trade 
here.  It  was  well  and  truly  said,  by  an 
Hon.  Friend  of  his,  that  it  was  quite  ri- 
diculous to  think  of  putting  India  seamen 
on  a fooling  with  British  seamen,  so  as  to 
injure  the  latter : it  was  a mere  nominal 
matter ; they  might  as  well  compare  the 
Indian  horses  with  the  horses  at  New- 
market. It  was  clear,  therefore,  as  the 
natives  of  India  were  likely  to  suffer  from 
the  contemplated  reciprocity,  that  ihe  Com- 
pany should  do  every  thing  that  could  be 
done  in  affording  them,  if  not  an  equiva- 
lent, at  least  as  many  advantages  as  pos- 
sible. As  the  bill  recognized  the  general 
principle  of  free  trade,  he  would  agree  to 
it,  though  in  some  respects  it  would  in- 
jure their  Indian  subjects. 

The  Deputy  Chairman  said,  the  Hon. 
Gent,  who  had  just  sat  dow  n had  entered 
so  fully  into  the  question  before  the  Court, 
that  he  began  to  think  the  Hon.  Gent, 
saw  no  reason  for  acceding  to  the  propo- 
sition for  adjourning  the  discussion  to  a 
distant  day ; though  it  appeared  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  putting  it  off  till  Wednesday 
next ; on  the  contrary,  he  stated  that  course 
to  be  the  most  desirable  ; and,  therefore, 
it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  he 
had  not  made  those  remarks  until  the  re- 
gular occasion  arrived.  He  (the  Deputy 
Chairman),  holding  the  situation  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  fill,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  say  a few  words  in  consequence  of  what 
had  fallen  from  the  learned  Gent,  with 
whom  this  discussion  originated.  He 
must  contend,  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  not  justly  liable,  he  would  not  say  to 
“the  charge,”  but  to  “the  observation,” 


which  the  Learned  Gent,  had  made  with  re- 
spect to  them,  for  not  laying  before  the 
Proprietors  a copy  of  the  Registry  Bill. 
The  words  of  the  by-law  were  these:  — 
“ That  all  proceedings  of  Parliament, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, may  affect  the  rights,  interests,  or 
privileges  of  the  East- India  Company, 
shall  be  submitted  by  them  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a General  Court,  to  be  spe- 
cially summoned  for  that  purpose,  before 
the  same  shall  be  passed  into  a law.’* 
Now,  undoubtedly,  in  the  opinion  of  the* 
Court  of  Directors  (which  opinion  he  did 
not  pretend  to  say  W'as  not  infallible),  the 
bill  in  question  did  not  come  within  the 
operation  of  that  By-law.  He  hoped,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  say,  that  such  had 
been,  and  such  at  present  was,  his  con- 
sicentious  opinion.  The  determination  of 
Government  to  proceed  with  the  East- India 
Trade  Bill  was  announced  to  the  Directors 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, who  stated  that  Mr.  Williams 
Wynn  intended  to  bring  it  into  Parliament, 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  had,  as  the  cor- 
respondence fully  proved,  entered  tho- 
roughly into  the  subject,  and  they  now 
submitted  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  to 
the  Proprietors.  In  the  course  of  the  cor- 
respondence, a reference  was  made  to  a 
portion  of  the  Registry  Bill : but  that 
portion,  which  had  some  relation  to  India 
ships,  having  been  withdrawn,  the  bill  need 
not  be  placed  officially  before  the  Court ; 
and  wdth  respect  to  the  particular  clause  in 
tke  East- India  Trade  Bill,  he  thought  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  might  rest  satisfied 
with  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Courtenay’s 
letter  of  the  2Sd  of  May,  in  which,  after 
stating  that  the  whole  subject  had  been 
seriously  considered,  he  ended  with  this 
declaration,  “ It  is  since  thought  conve- 
nient, by  other  departments  of  His  Ma- 
jesty’s Government,  that  the  Registry  Bill 
should  be  so  framed  as  not  to  alter  the 
condition  of  East- India  ships,  and  all 
the  provisions  with  respect  to  those  ships 
will  be  inserted  in  the  East-India  Trade 
Bill.”  * Why,  then,  should  the  Registry 
Bill  be  laid  before  the  Proprietors,  when 
the  official  declaration  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  India  Board  distinctly  informed  them 
that  that  bill  should  contain  no  clause  “ to 
alter  the  condition  of  East-India  ships  ;’* 
and  w'hen  the  question  of  registering  East- 
India  ships  would  be  discussed  in  the 
India  Trade  Bill?  On  these  grounds,  he 
conceived  the  Directors  to  have  been  per- 
fectly justified  in  not  bringing  the  bill 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of 
Proprietors.  In  the  course  of  the  remarks 
made  by  his  Hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Forbes) 
he  had  said,  that  the  Directors  had  been 
for  three  weeks  in  a state  of  hesitation 
with  respect  to  the  East-India  Trade 
Bill,  during  which  period  an  important 
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correspondence  was  going  on ; .and  lie 
seemed  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
Executive  Body  for  not  having  called 
the  Proprietors  together  on  the  23d  of 
May,  for  the  purpose  of  availing  themselves 
of  their  advice  and  assistance.  Nowr,  with 
ail  the  respect  which  he  felt  for  the  Court 
of  Proprietors,  he  really  thought  it  was 
much  better  that  the  correspondence  should 
be  entirely  managed  by  the  Executive 
Body.  Here  again  he  thought  he  had 
successfully  defended  himself  and  his 
Hon.  Friends  behind  the  bar,  not  from 
the  “ charge,”  but  from  the  “ observa- 
tion ” that  had  been  thrown  out.  In 
yielding  to  the  deferment  of  this  question 
until  Wednesday  next,  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors had,  he  conceived,  fulfilled  every 
object  which  the  Proprietors  could  pos- 
sibly have  in  view ; in  the  mean  time, 
they  must  derive  great  satisfaction  from 
the  explicit  declaration  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Courtenay,  that  if,  from  any  cause,  the 
provision  for  extending  the  right  of  British 
Registry  to  India  ships  should  he  defeated, 
the  clause  of  the  53d  of  Geo.  Ill,  pre- 
venting ships  of  less  burden  than  350  tons 
from  participating  in  the  East-India  trade 
would  be  re-enacted.  It  was  only  on  this 
understanding  that  the  point  had  been 
conceded  ; and  he  thought  that  nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  parties 
concerned. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  it  appeared  to  him 
that  they  were  differing  rather  as  to  a matter 
of  form  than  of  substance.  Prom  what 
had  fallen  from  behind  the  bar,  it  appeared 
that  the  principle  which  Government 
wished  to  establish  had  been  conditionally 
conceded.  There  w'as  no  doubt  that  the 
Registering  Bill,  which  now  stood  for  the 
third  reading,  would  go  on ; but  he  did 
not  see  how  that  affected  them,  as  every 
thing  relative  to  India  shipping  was  to  be 
introduced  in  the  India  Trade  Bill.  Now, 
he  would  ask  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  if  they  placed  full  confidence  in  the 
Directors,  and  left  the  question  to  be 
settled  by  them,  rather  than  to  take  it  up 
themselves?  If,  as  the  principle  had  been 
conceded,  they  felt  a disposition  to  leave 
the  question  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors, 
he  would  venture  to  make  a few  observa- 
tions on  the  modifications  that  ought  to 
be  made. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  rose  to  order.  If  the 
Hon.  Proprietor  meant  to  oppose  the  ad- 
journment of  the  question,  he  ought  to  do 
so  distinctly ; but  to  say,  after  the  gen- 
tlemen behind  the  bar  had  agreed  that  it 
was  wise  and  fit  to  adjourn  the  question, 
that  it  ought  to  be  left  with  the  Directors 
themselves — to  place  it,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, on  a footing  so  invidious,  and 
to  take  that  opportunity  to  make  a speech, 
embracing  the  whole  subject,  was  a direct 
departure  from  order  : he  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  Hon.  Proprietor  would  either 


agree  to  the  adjournment,  or  openly  oppose 
it. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  he  did  not  mean  to 
make  any  motion  on  the  subject ; all  he 
intended  to  do  was  to  offer  a few  observa- 
tions on  the  Bill,  if  the  Court  thought  pro- 
per to  hear  him. 

The  Chairman.  “ The  Hon.  and  Learned 
Gent,  had,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, inquired,  whether  there  was  any 
objection  to  adjourning  the  discussion  of 
the  question.  I answered  that  there  was 
not ; but  no  motion  for  that  adjournment 
has  been  made,  and  therefore  the  lion. 
Proprietor  is  perfectly  in  order  in  addres- 
sing  himself  to  the  original  motion.  I have 
only  farther  to  state,  that  if  this  conversa- 
tion or  discussion  goes  on  much  longer, 
it  will  perhaps  be  better  to  settle  the 
question  to-day,  rather  than  to  have  two 
days’  debate  on  the  subject ; because  I 
think  the  matter  contained  in  Mr.  Courte- 
nay’s letter  reduced  the  question  within 
a very  small  compass.  The  motion  now 
before  us  is,  “ That  this  Court  agree  to  the 
East-India  Trade  Bill,  under  the  terms  of 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Courtenay,  of  this  day.” 
The  Directors  have  given  way  to  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  the  Court,  and  are  willing  to 
postpone  the  discussion ; but  I will  put  it 
to  the  Proprietors,  whether,  if  they  wish  to 
adjourn  the  question,  it  is  consistent  with 
that  determination  to  continue  the  present 
debate  ?” — ( Hear  ! ) 

Mr.  Robertson  was  proceeding  to  ad- 
dress the  Court,  w hen 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  rose,  and  said  he  be- 
lieved the  question  of  adjoui^unent  took 
precedence  of  all  others. 

The  Chair  man  .—The  Hon.  Proprietor 
had  commenced  speaking  on  the  original 
motion  before  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment was  put,  consequently  that  ques- 
tion could  not  be  moved  until  he  bad 
delivered  his  sentiments,  if  he  were  so 
inclined. 

Mr.  Weeding  wras  anxious  to  save  the 
time  of  the  Court.  Undoubtedly  there  was 
a distinct  understanding  that  the  discussion 
should  be  postponed  to  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  he  felt  himself  called 
on  to  make  the  few  observations  he  had 
intended,  for  this  reason,  not  that  he  wished 
unnecessarily  to  take  up  their  time,  but 
because  the  business  would  go  on  else- 
w'here,  notwithstanding  any  adjournment 
of  that  Court.  There  were  many  parts  of 
the  East-India  Trade  Bill  which  he  liked 
very  much.  In  page  4 he  found  a pro- 
vision, “ allowing  the  Company  to  carry 
“ on  any  trade  which  his  Majesty’s  other 
“ subjects  may  carry  on.”  This  might  be 
acted  on  very  beneficially  for  the  country, 
by  carrying  on  a trade  with  the  West- 
Indies,  in  addition  to  the  trade  to  the  East- 
Indies.  The  claims  of  India  were  so 
strong  on  this  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  with 
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respect  to  her  manufactures,  that  he  would 
urge  as  a boon  the  most,  the  entire  inter- 
course between  the  East  and  the  West- 
Indies.  This  was  formerly  contemplated  : 
but  the  apprehension  tha£  sugars  would 
find  their  way  from  Calcutta  to  this  coun  - 
try in  consequence  of  that  intercourse,  and 
that  the  West-India  distilleries  would  sus- 
tain much  injury  in  consequence,  prevented 
the  project  from  being  carried  into  effect* 
He  thought  the  apprehension  was  un- 
founded, and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
most  extensive  intercourse  took  place,  it 
could  not,  in  any  respect,  be  injurious  to 
either  party.  He  was  desirous  .that  the 
Court  of  Directors  should  give  up  every 
thing  to  facilitate  the  commerce  of  this 
country  which  was  not  absolutely  essential 
to  the  interests  of  the  Company.  He 
should  hold  most  sacred  that  which  be- 
longed to  their  own  character,  as  sovereigns 
of  India;  and. he  should  be  desirous  to 
give  even  more  security  than  at  present 
existed  against  a promiscuous  intercourse 
of  Europeans  with  all  their  ports.  lie 
would,  however,  alter  the  system  farther  : 
he  would  curtail  the  operation  of  their 
charter  to  their  actual  territories.  He 
would  leave  the  Birman  empire  and  the 
Malay  peninsula  open  to  the  trade  of  this 
country.  There  were  20,000,000  of  peo- 
ple there,  and  it  was  understood  by  the 
embassy  from  Siam,  that  they  were  ready 
to  carry  on  trade  to  a great  extent.  From 
that  trade  the  English  merchant  was  ex- 
cluded, while  the  Americans,  the  French, 
and  the  people  of  all  other  nations  were 
free  to  traffic  there.  There  was  in  page  6 
a clause  relative  to  the  duty  on  articles  of 
silk,  hair,  and  cotton-wool  : was  it  not  a 
matter  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
they  could  not  establish  a reciprocity  of 
trade,  with  respect  to  cotton  between  this 
country  and  India?  Hair  and  silk  were 
out  of  the  question,  since  these  were  pro- 
hibited, in  order  to  protect  our  own  manu- 
factures. He  thought  they  should  shew  a 
little  more  liberality  towards  their  unfortu- 
nate subjects  in  India  ; unfortunate,  be- 
cause they  were  pressed  down  by  the  regu- 
lations adopted  in  this  country.  We  took 
from  them  their  cotton,  their  raw  material, 
and  sent  it  back  manufactured,  to  clothe 
them ; but  we  did  not,  in  return,  allow 
any  of  their  fabrics  into  our  market.  He 
did  not  approve  of  the  clause  in  page  8, 
directing  lists  of  persons  on  board  private 
ships  going  out  to  India  to  be  delivered 
in  on  oath,  either  to  the  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms, if  the  ship  were  about  to  sail  from  a 
port  in  this  country,  or  to  his  Majesty’s 
Consul  or  Vice-Consul  if  from  a foreign 
port ; this  multiplication  of  oaths  he  held 
to  be  worse  than  unnecessary.  Besides, 
this  clauso  gave  to  the  Consuls  on  foreign 
stations  a right  of  interference  with  ships 
which  they  ought  not  to  have.  Why,  with 
respect  to  the  list  of  passengers,  could  not 
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the  same  system  be  adopted  as  was  acted 
on  when  tire  master  of  one  of  the  Com- 
pany’s ships  gave  in  an  account  of  the 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  he  had. 
on  board  ? In  that  case  he  merely  drew 
up  a statement,  which  was  signed  by  him- 
self and  his  first  and  second  officer.  It 
was  well  known  that  an  oath  would  not 
bind  a rogue ; but  even  a rogue  would 
feel  some  qualms  of  conscience,  before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  ask  his  chief  and 
second  officers  to  sign  what  he  knew  was 
not  true.  These  were  the  few  observations 
he  had  to  make  on  the  Bill ; and  he  would 
be  very  glad,  elsewhere,  to  support  any 
alterations  that  were  calculated  to  render  it 
more  perfect. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson. — The  Hon.  Proprietor 
having  now'  left  the  Court  open  to  him,  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  say,  that  if  it  were 
possible  for  human  ingenuity  to  give  one 
reason  more  strong  than  another  for  the 
motion  of  adjournment  which  he  meant 
to  propose,  that  reason  had  been  given  by 
the  Hon.  Proprietor.  He  had  expressed 
a natural  and  strong  desire  that  there 
should  be  a mutual  reciprocity  of  trade 
between  the  East  and  West  Indies ; but, 
in  the  present  crude  state  of  those  bills, 
according  to  their  present  wording,  it 
w'as  quite  clear,  as  he  had  before  ob- 
served, that  though  a vessel  manned 
writh  negroes  might  proceed  from 
Barbadoes  to  the  East-Indies,  an  East- 
India  ship  navigated  by  Lascars  could 
not  proceed  to  Barbadoes.  As  that 
clause  stood,  there  could  be  no  reciprocity 
betw-een  the  East  and  West- Indies.  He 
relied,  however,  with  confidence  on  the 
correspondence;  and  he  believed  in  his 
conscience,  that  w’hen  they  considered  the 
subject  on  Wednesday  next,  they  would 
all  concur  in  the  bill,  as  it  would  then 
stand  amended,  and  feel  perfectly  satis- 
fied of  its  justice  and  utility.  But  he 
deprecated  most  strongly,  as  he  must 
always  do,  the  forcing  a body  of  intelligent 
gentlemen,  some  of  whom  as  merchants 
were  interested  in  the  bill,  while  he  and 
others,  as  proprietors,  w-ere  no  less  inte- 
rested in  it,  on  account  of  the  population 
of  India,  to  come  to  a hasty  and  premature 
decision.  FI  e should  move  that  this  question 
be  taken  into  farther  consideration  on 
Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  Bassett  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Trant  wished  to  say  a few  w’ords 
as  to  the  point  of  order  which  had  been 
mooted  by  the  Learned  Gentleman  early 
in  the  debate.  The  reasons  which  had 
been  stated  by  several  of  the  gentlemen 
behind  the  bar,  for  not  having  laid  the 
Registering  Bill  before  the  Court,  wrere 
unanswerable.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  Directors  had  done  their  duty. 
They  were  recti  in  curia  with  respect  to 
this  matter.  When  individuals  entertained 
and  expressed  a doubt,  whether  those  gen- 
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tlemen  had  acted  according  to  the  strict 
line  of  their  duty,  and  that  doubt  was 
fairly  removed,  it  certainly  became  them 
to  say,  as  he  now  did,  that  they  had  per- 
fectly cleared  themselves. 

Mr.  J2assetl.—“  Do  I understand  that  the 
correspondence  will  be  submitted  to  our 
inspection  in  the  interim  ?” 

The  Chairman Certainly.” 

Mr.  Forbes. — “ And  a copy  of  the  regis- 
try bill?” 

The  Chairman. — “As  soon  as  we  obtain 
it.  With  respect  to  the  India  Trade  Bill,  it 
will  be  read  a second  time  to-night;  it 
will  then  be  committed,  and  the  necessary 
alterations  being  proposed  in  the  Com- 
mittee, it  will  be  printed  ; the  bill,  in  its 
amended  form,  can  then  be  laid  before  the 
Court.” 

Mr.  Forbes  said,  he  believed  they  had 
all  agreed  to  the  principle  of  the  Conso- 
lidation Bill,  which,  coupled  with  the  as- 
surance contained  in  the  last  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  India  Board,  rendered  it 
unnecessary  for  him  to  offer  any  opposition 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to-night. 

In  answer  to  a question  from  Mr.  R. 
Jackson, 

The  Chairman  said,  he  should  not  be 
able  to  lay  a perfect  bill  before  the  pro- 
prietors until  it  had  gone  through  the 
Committee,  and  was  printed. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  observed,  that  the  third 
reading  of  the  General  Registering  Bill 
•stood  for  to-night,  and  he  wished  to  know 
whether  it  contained  the  clause  to  which 
his  Hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Forbes)  had  alluded, 
repealing  a very  important  provision  of 
•die  55th  Geo.  III.  cap.  116. 

The  Chairman  answered,  that  a copy  of 
the  bill  had  been  put  into  his  hands  by 
Mr.  W.  Wynn,  but  he  had  not  yet  exa- 
mined it.  He  had  no  cloubt,  however,  from 
the  assurance  contained  in  the  correspon- 
dence, that  it  was  not  intended  to  retain 
any  clause  that  affected  India  shipping. 

Mr.  Lowndes  said,  when  he  considered 
the  important  consequences  that  were  like- 
ly to  flow  from  this  bill,  he  was  astonished 
that  the  Directors  had  not  called  their  at- 
tention to  it  before.  It  threw  open  the 
trade  of  India  to  ships  of  70  or  80  tons 
burden,  navigated  by  lascars ; and  the 
consequence  would  be  that  this  country 
would  be  inundated  by  the  worst  popu- 
lation of  India.  The  Hon.  Proprietor 
(Mr.  Forbes)  had  told  them  that  the  las- 
cars  were  a very  acute  and  cunning  set  of 
people  ; no  doubt  of  it,  and  so  much  the 
worse : because  when  once  they  entered 
this  Canaan,  this  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  the  devil  himself  would  not  be 
able  to  get  them  back. — {Laughter.)  This 
was  a subject  of  great  importance,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  allow  him  to  speak  on 
a question  that  nearly  touched  his  pocket. 

If  the  owners  of  ships,  to  save  money, 
engaged  lascars  at  a dollar  a month,  when 
Asiatic  Journ. — No.  91. 


a British  seaman  w ould  cost  them  £ 2 why 
should  he  be  called  on  to  give  up  part  of 
his  stock  to  send  those  lascars  back  again  ? 
This  bill  was  also  fraught  with  mischief 
to  the  revenue,  because  those  small  ves- 
sels would  draw  very  little  water,  and 
therefore,  with  respect  to  smuggling,  they 
had  a decided  advantage  over  vessels  of 
350  tons  burden.  Besides,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  the  owners  of  small 
ships,  which  could  very  easily  be  convert- 
ed into  smuggling  vessels.  He  really 
was  astonished  that  a gentleman  of  his 
Hon.  Friend’s  good  sense,  did  not  see  the 
danger  of  admitting  lascars  to  the  privi- 
leges of  British  subjects.  As  to  the  ne- 
groes, they  had  a variety  of  places  to  go  to  t 
they  might  proceed  to  Africa,  to  America, 
or  to  the  West-Indies  ; but  there  was  only 
one  spot  to  which  a lascar  could  be  sent, 
and  if  they  could  not  find  out  the  owners 
of  those  vessels  which  landed  lascars  here, 
were  the  Proprietors  to  pay  for  sending 
them  back  ? or  were  they  to  be  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  poors’  rates  of  this 
country,  by  being  placed  on  a footing  with 
the  English  poor  ? Three  weeks,  he  found, 
had  elapsed  since  this  correspondence 
had  commenced,  and  yet  the  Proprietors 
were  not  informed  of  die  business  until  it 
was  all  settled.  He  hoped,  before  diey 
admitted  lascars  to  remain  in  this  country, 
diat  they  would  pause,  and  reflect  on  the 
mischief  they  were  likely  to  do  ; it  would 
be  the  means  of  renewing  that  discontent 
on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
which  he  was  happy  to  say  was  now  sub- 
siding. If  they  saddled  them  with  die 
lascar  poor,  they  would  have  good 
reason  to  complain. — ( Question  ! ) — He 
should  assert  his  right  to  speak ; and  he 
would  maintain,  diat  no  British  merchant, 
to  save  the  difference  between  English  and 
lascar  labour,  should  be  allowed  to 
burden  the  Proprietors  of  East-India 
stock  with  a heavy  expense.  He  knew 
the  fact  from  a British  merchant,  who 
told  him  that  when  a British  seaman 
demanded  £2  a month,  a Lascar  could  be 
procured  for  a dollar.  If  die  owners  of 
small  vessels  were  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  India  trade,  and  to  bring  to  this 
country  as  many  lascars  as  they  pleased, 
they  ought  to  be  obliged  to  find  a mer- 
chant of  respectability  as  a guarantee  that 
they  should  furnish  die  means  of  sending 
those  people  home  again. 

Mr.  Forbes  assured  his  Hon.  Friend, 
that  he  could  prove  to  him,  at  this  moment, 
that  it  was  much  more  advantageous  for 
owners  of  India  ships  to  employ  British 
seamen,  if  they  could  get  them,  rather 
than  lascars.  The  statement  that  the 
lascars  received  only  a dollar  a month 
was  wholly  fallacious  ; they  received 
ten  or  fifteen  rupees  a month,  and  the 
charge  in  the  aggregate,  looking  at  every 
expense,  was  greater  than  for  British  sea* 
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men.  In  his  opinion,  they  might  safely 
be  permitted  to  come  to  this  country 
without  incurring  any  expense  here — all 
that,  he  thought,  might  be  easily  obviated  ; 
and  he  believed  there  were  gentlemen 
near  him  who  could  state  the  same  fact,  if 
they  gave  their  opinion.  If  the  Hon. 
Chairman  would  put  the  question  to 
them,  he  would  find  that  he  (Mr.  Forbes) 
was  right.  He  would  venture  to  say,  that 
if  these  protecting  enactments  did  not 
exist,  if  the  Directors  consented  to  remove 
them,  they  would  see  no  lascars,  except 
perhaps,  an  odd  straggler,  m this  country. 
But  it  was  the  Company  who,  with  their 
eyes  open,  encouraged  them  to  loiter  here. 

The  Chairman  said  he  felt  it  necessary, 
from  the  few  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  the  Hon.  Proprietor,  to  make  one  or 
two  remarks.  He  did  not  mean  to  enter 
generally  into  the  question,  but  merely  to 
give  an  answer  to  the  point  to  which  his 
attention  had  been  called.  He  appre- 
hended that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  as  the  protectors  of  the  Indian 
population,  to  adopt  the  most  humane 
course  with  respect  to  those  natives  who 
were  left  in  England.  Although  he  had 
never  been  in  India,  he  felt  as  warmly  in 
behalf  of  the  natives  as  any  one  of  those 
gentlemen  who  had  been  there;  and  he 
must  say,  it  was  with  extreme  surprise  that 
he  heard  the  Hon.  Proprietor’s  observations 
on  this  occasion,  because  the  Hon.  Pro- 
prietor had  always  been,  in  that  room,  the 
great  advocate  for  the  natives  of  India: 
yet  nothing  could  be  further  from  their 
interest  than  the  plan  which  he  now  pro- 
posed. He  would  allow  any  individual  to 
bring  these  people  to  England,  to  leave 
them  even  in  the  cold  climate  of  the  north 
of  England,  to  find  their  way  back  without 
assistance.  The  Hon.  Proprietor  said,  if 
the  Court  of  Directors  would  follow  his 
advice  of  leaving  them  to  themselves,  the 
lascars  would  return  to  India  : he  hoped, 
most  sincerely,  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
would  always  do  their  duty,  as  they  had 
done  it  heretofore,  namely,  by  protecting 
and  watching  over  those  people ; and  he 
trusted  that,  if  they  failed  in  discharging  it, 
the  Court  of  Proprietors  and  the  public  at 
large  would  call  on  them  to  fulfil  it. — 
{Hear!) — In  many  instances,  where  the 
Court  could  could  not  learn  how  those 
individuals  came  into  this  country,  they 
had  been  obliged  to  interfere  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  them,  and  had  ex- 
pended several  tfiousands  in  returning 
them  to  India.  Under  these  circumstances, 
they  could  not  consent  to  give  up  the 
regulation  with  respect  to  lascars.— 
{Hear!) 

Mr.  Forbes  said,  he  was  sure  that  he 
and  the  Hon.  Chairman  had  the  same 
object  in  view,  although  they  wished  to 
arrive  at  it  by  different  means.  He  had 
stated  his  opinion  very  shortly  on  this  sub- 
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ject,  and  it  was  a truly  conscientious  one, 
although  perhaps  it  did  not  carry  so  much 
weight  as  the  opinion  of  other  gentle- 
men. The  Hon.  Chairman  had  referred 
to  cases  where  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
sent  back  a number  of  lascars  ; now  it 
was  that  very  power  which,  he  thought, 
created  all  the  evils,  all  the  troubles,  and 
all  the  expense  of  which  the  Directors 
complained.  He  hoped  the  Hon  Chair- 
man would  not,  on  reflection,  think  that 
any  thing  lie  had  said  was  inconsistent  with 
the  feelings  of  anxiety  which  he  had  always 
expressed  for  the  welfare  and  interest  of 
the  natives  of  India. 

Mr.  Lowndes  declared  that  he  had  never 
supported  any  measure  that  appeared  to 
be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  British 
merchant.  So  far  from  not  wishing  to 
open  the  trade,  he  had,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  supported  that  object ; he  had  said, 
let  the  merchants  of  England  have  at 
least  the  same  privilege  which  was  ex- 
tended to  foreigners.  In  the  late  w ar,  the 
Americans  sent  no  less  than  100  sail  of 
ships  to  India,  while  the  British  merchant 
w-as  shut  out  from  the  trade.  What, 
would  they  open  the  trade  to  rivals,  to 
Americans,  to  men  who  were  their  great- 
est enemies,  to  a people  who  opposed  them 
in  commerce,  and  yet  keep  it  shut  against 
their  own  fellow-subjects?  Would  they 
open  it  to  republicans,  and  not  to  monar- 
chy men?—  {Cries  of  Question.)  If  there 
w'ere  any  inconsistency  greater  than  ano- 
. ther,  it  was  that  of  shutting  the  ports  of 
India  against  the  British  merchant,  and 
opening  them  to  all  the  radicals  of  Eu- 
rope—to  men  who  carried  assistance  to 
the  most  powerful  enemy  this  country 
ever  had  to  deal  w'ith. — {Question.) 

The  Chairman  rose  to  order.  The  Hon. 
Proprietor  had  already  spoken,  and  what 
he  was  now'  saying  was  not,  directly  or  in- 
directly, an  explanation. 

Mr.  Lowndes  said,  the  present  bill  was 
for  throwing  open  the  trade  to  India,  and 
therefore  his  observations  were  strictly 
correct. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  the  Hon. 
Gent,  had  spoken  before,  and  if  any  part 
of  his  speech  had  been  misconstrued,  he 
had  a right  to  explain  it,  but  he  was  not 
entitled  to  make  a second  speech. 

Mr.  Lowndes  again  proceeded  to  address 
the  Court,  amidst  loud  cries  of  “ Order.” 

The  Chairman  said  he  felt  it  to  be  a 
painful  duty  to  call  the  Honourable  Pro- 
prietor to  order.  He  must  confine  him- 
self to  explanation.  The  Hon.  Proprietor 
would  recollect,  that  though  his  argument 
was  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  question 
before  the  Court,  yet  he  had  been  allowed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  speak  as  long  as  he 
liked. 

The  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
discussion  till  Wednesday  was  then  agreed 
to. 
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probation  to  the  Horse  Guards:  where 

they  were  not  only  fully  approved  of,  but 
the  Commander-in-chief  had  signified  his 
intention  that  similar  provisions  should 
be  applied  for  the  government  of  His 
Majesty’s  troops  serving  in  the  East- Indies. 

Colonel  Doyle  inquired  whether  the  bill 
contained  any  clause  for  commuting  the 
punishment  of  death  for  that  of  transporta- 
tion in  cases  of  desertion  ? 

The  Chairman. — u Hie  Commander  in- 
chiefhas, atthedilferent  presidencies,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  power  of  commut- 


EAST-INDIA  MUTINY  BILL. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  the  Court 
was  further  made  special  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  before  the  Proprietors,  for  their 
consideration,  the  draft  of  a Bill  now  pend- 
ing in  Parliament,  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  law's  for  the  punishing  of 
mutiny  and  desertion  of  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  East-India 
Company.  He  moved,  **  That  the  Court 
approve  of  the  said  bill.” 

Mr.  JR.  Jackson  wished  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  to  be  also  postponed  until  ing  punishment  of  death  to  transportation.’ 
Wednesday  next.  He  found,  in  the  very  Colonel  Doyle.— u I know  the  Conunan- 
commencement  of  the  bill,  a clause  by  der-in-chief  has  that  power ; but  I ask,  can 
which  persons  accused  of  capital  crimes  the  Court-martial  itself,  before  whom  the 
at  a certain  distance  from  the  presidencies  deserter  is  tried,  commute  the  punishment 
were  to  be  tried,  not  as  heretofore,  in  the  in  the  first  instance?” 


King’s  Courts,  and  by  a Jury,  but  by  a 
Court-martial.  This  might  be  a very 
wise  measure,  but  no  gentleman  in  that 
Court  had  l>een  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
forming  a judgment  on  it.  Perhaps  the 


The  Chairman  said,  he  believed  the 
power  to  commute  punishment  was  pre- 
cisely as  it  stood  under  the  Annual  Mutiny 
Bill.  The  present  bill  was  founded  on  the 
27th  of  Geo.  II.  and  the  Annual  Mutiny 


Hon.  Chairman  would  rise  and  explain  Bill;  and  special  care  had  been  taken  that 
the  general  nature  of  the  bill.  It  certainly  nothing  new  should  be  introduced,  except 
was  not  right  that  they  should  go  on  in  the  clauses  he  had  read.  These  clauses 
this  way;  the  country  ought  to  see  that  were  called  for  and  recommended . by  the 
they  did  not  accede  to  measures  of  which  Supreme  Government  of  India,  and  were 
they  knew  nothing.  approved  of  by  the  highest  military  autho- 

The  Chairman  said,  this  bill  was  founded  rity  at  home.  His  Royal  Highness  the 


on  the  27th  of  Geo.  II.  and  the  Annual 
Mutiny  Bill.  It  contained  the  provisions 
that  were  to  be  found  in  both  bills ; to 


which  were  added  five  new  clauses,  ap-  troops  in  India. 


Commander-in-Chief  was  willing,  as  he 
had  before  stated,  that  the  new  provisions 
should  be  extended  to  His  Majesty’s 


piicable  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
troops  in  the  East-Indies.  The  first  of 
these  clauses  provided,  “ that  soldiers 
charged  with  capital  offences,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  100  miles  and  upwards  from  the 
Presidencies,  may  be  tried  by  Court- 
martial.”  lie  apprehended  that  on  ge- 


Mr.  Forbes  inquired  whether  the  bill 
contained  any  provision  its  to  the  extent  of 
corporal  punishment  that  might  be  inflicted. 

The  Chairman. — “ In  that  respect  I 
believe  the  bill  is  perfectly  similar  to  the 
Annual  Mutiny  Bill.  As  I before  ob- 
served, the  bill  is  founded  on  the  27th  of 


neral  principles  of  justice  no  objection  could  Geo.  11.  and  the  Annual  Mutiny  Bill.  It 

be  offered  to  this  clause,  when  they  consi-  has  been  drawn  up  w ith  great  care  by  the 

dered  that  at  present,  besides  the  accused  learned  Serjeant,  who  has  made  the  clauses 
party,  individuals  who  were  summoned  as  nearly  as  could  be  done  to  the  Annual 

as  witnesses  in  cases  of  murder,  robbery,  Mutiny  Bill.  The  only  difference  between 

&c.  were  obliged  to  attend  at  the  Presi-  the  present  bill  and  the  two  acts  to  which 


dencies,  a distance  perhaps  of  500  or  800 
miles  from  their  homes.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly punishing  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
By  another  clause,  the  Governor-general  or 


I have  referred  consists  in  those  clauses, 
w hich  were  expressly  recommended  to  the 
Court  by  the  late  Governor-General,  and 
which  will  be  introduced  into  the  next 


Governor  in  council  had  the  power  to  sus-  Mutiny  Bill  with  reference  to  His  Ma- 
pcnd  the  proceedings  of  a Court-martial,  jesty’s  troops  serving  in  India.” 

Another  clause  provided,  that  Ilis  Ma-  Major  Canute  asked  whether  the  Bill 
jeaty  might  grant  the  power  of  pardoning  had  any  reference  to  corporal  punishment? 
persons,  sentenced  under  this  act,  to  the  as  lie  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Governor-general  in  Council  and  Cover-  Court  to  the  fact,  that  while  the  existing 
nors  in  Council  : that  provision  appeared  regulations  of  his  Majesty’s  service  hu- 
to  him  to  be  extremely  necessary.  By  inanely  limited  corporal  punishment  by 
another  clause  Courts-martial  were  em-  line  and  regimental  courts-martial,  the 
powered  to  take  cognizance  of  the  debts  of  Company’s  forces  remained  subject  to  the 
soldiers  : to  this  he  conceived  no  ob-  old  system  which  did  not  restrict  the  num- 


no 

jection  could  be  offered.  He  believed  he 
had  stated  all  the  new  clauses,  and  he 
could  not  perceive  any  thing  in  them 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  did 
not  require.  They  were  submitted  for  ap- 


ber  of  lashes.  lie  conceived  that  the  Bill 
ought  not  to  go  forth  without  being  at- 
tended, at  all  events  by  regulations  similar 
to  those  introduced  into  the  King’s  service, 
which  limited  flogging ; and  he  offered 
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the  suggestion  in  the  conviction  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  would  readily  adopt  it 
if  circumstances  should  allow. 

Mr.  Tucker  wished  the  bill  to  be  post- 
poned, as  he  bad  not  read  it. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  course  would 
be  peculiarly  inconvenient.  It  was  a bill 
of  great  importance,  but  it  contained  no- 
thing that  was  new  in  principle  ; and  it 
would  be  discussed,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, in  a place  where  there  were  many 
gentlemen  more  cognizant  of  the  military 
law  than  were  to  be  found  in  that  Court. 
The  bill,  which  stood  for  a second  reading 
that  night,  had  already  been  postponed  in 
courtesy  to  this  Court. 

Mr.  Trant  inquired  whether  this  bill 
affected  the  native  troops  ? 

Colonel  Baillie  said,  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  native  troops  of  India ; the 
Company’s  code  was  quite  different.  This 
bill  had  no  reference,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  native  forces. 

The  Chairman. — u The  code  for  the 
discipline  of  the  native  troops  is  left  un- 
touched by  this  bill.  It  is  expressly  pro- 
vided, ‘ That  nothing  in  tin’s  act  contained 
shall  in  any  manner  impeach  or  affect  any 
matters  enacted  or  declared  respecting  of- 
ficers or  soldiers  being  native^of  the  East- 
Indies.’  ” 

Mr.  Trant  wished  to  know  whether, 
when  Acts  of  Parliament  were  advertised 
to  lx*  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Proprietors,  such  Acts  were  or  were  not 
open  to  the  perusal  of  the  Proprietors,  as 
other  papers  were,  before  they  came  into 
Court?  Two  Acts  were  mentioned  in  the 
advertisement,  and  by  courtesy  he  got  a 
sight  of  them  ; but  he  understood  that,  as 
a matter  of  course,  he  had  no  right  to  ask 
for  them.  If  this  were  the  case,  gentle- 
men must  provide  themselves  with  docu- 
ments of  this  nature  as  well  as  they  could. 

The  Chairman  said,  it  was  always  the 
wish  and  intention  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors that  the  Proprietors  should  see  all 
such  documents,  and  have  a full  opportu- 
nity to  examine  them.  He  hoped  that  op- 
portunity had  been  afforded  on  this  occa- 
sion. When  bills  were  to  be  laid  before 
the  Court,  it  was  proper  that  they  should 
be  left  open  for  the  previous  perusal  of  the 
Proprietors. 

Mr.  Trant  said,  he  had  only  had  time 
to  make  a very  short  extract  from  this  bill. 
It  was  necessary,  he  thought,  that  the  bill 
should  be  postponed.  It  ought  not  to  go 
for  h to  the  public,  that  an  important  bill 
had  gone  through  that  Court,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  which  the  Proprietors  were  un- 
acquainted. 

The  Deputy  Chairman  said  that,  most 
undoubtedly,  every  facility  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  Proprietors  to  enable  them  to  inspect 
documents  of  this  kind.  If  there  were 
but  one  or  two  copies  of  the  bill  in  the 
reuding-room,  it  was  an  omission  which 
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should  not  occur  again.  - There  was,  how- 
ever, nothing  new  in  this  bill,  except  those 
clauses  which  his  Hon.  Friend  had  read, 
and  therefore  he  hoped  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  letting  it  pass  one  stage  this 
evening.  It  was  a measure  that  had  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  Court’s  attention  ; 
much  pains  had  been  bestowed  on  it  ; it 
had  met  the  views  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  and  indeed  all  parties  agreed  in  the 
wisdom  of  its  provisions  : he  therefore 
hoped  that  no  objection  would  be  given  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  On  Wed- 
nesday next  it  would  be  again  open  to  any 
observations  which  gentlemen  might  be 
pleased  to  bestow  on  it,  and  it  would  not 
then  be  too  late  to  offer  any  suggestions  to 
the  House  of  Commons  that  might  appear 
necessary. 

Mr.  It.  Jackson  did  not  doubt  that  the 
incorporation  of  the  two  acts  to  which  al- 
lusion had  been  made  would  be  found  ex- 
tremely convenient ; but,  when  he  looked 
to  the  provision  contained  in  the  very  first 
clause,  he  could  not  consent  that  the  mea- 
sure should  be  approved  of  as  a matter  of 
course.  He  did  not  wish  for  any  unne- 
cessary delay ; he  was  only  intreating  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  give  him  time  to 
consider  the  bill,  before  he  committed  his 
character  in  approving  or  disapproving  of 
it.  What  did  this  clause  provide  ? It  pro- 
vided that,  for  the  trial  of  persons  accused 
of  certain  crimes,  namely,  “ murder,  theft, 
robbery,  rape,  or  any  other  crime  which  is 
capital  by  the  laws  of  England,”  the  Com- 
manding-officer should  be  empowered  to  ap- 
point General  Courts-martial.  This  enact- 
ment would  take  from  a very  considerable 
mass  of  people  the  privilege  of  trial  by 
jury ; it  w'ould  take  them  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  our  mild  law,  and  deprive  them 
of  the  benefit  of  that  merciful  feeling  which 
distinguished  those  who  administered  jus- 
tice in  our  courts.  Crimes  of  the  de- 
scription enumerated  in  the  bill,  if  com- 
mitted at  the  distance  of  100  miles  from 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  w’ere  now  tried 
before  a jury,  would  in  future  by  this 
enactment  be  submitted  to  a Court-martial. 
The  offender  must  be  tried,  not  by  a jury, 
but  by  a body  of  officers.  He  did  not 
argue  that  such  a provision  was  not  called 
for  : he  thought  if  they  were  allowed 
till  Wednesday  next  to  examine  the  bill, 
the  Court  would  accord  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  Directors,  and  agree  to  it  as  a proper 
measure  ; but  when  they  called  on  him  to 
concur  in  this  act  at  a moment’s  notice,  he 
could  not  consent  to  it.  Was  there  a gen- 
tleman who  heard  him  that  could  look  his 
country  boldly  in  the  face,  and  say,  “ I am 
quite  prepared  at  this  moment  to  depart 
from  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury  ; I am 
ready  to  forego  the  principle  of  mercy 
which  prevails  in  the  King’s  Courts,  with 
resj>ect  to  persons  charged  with  the  enor- 
mous crimes  of  murder,  rape  and  robbery, 
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because  those  persons  happen  to  be  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  Presidencies?” 
He  certainly  could  not  abandon  trial  by 
jury  in  so  summary  a manner. 

Co\one\BaiIlie  said,  that  those  persons  who 
had  lived  in  India,  those  more  especially 
who  were  connected  with  the  military  ser- 
vice, were  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
crimes  had  often  been  committed  by  our 
soldiers  against  the  natives,  in  order  that 
the  offenders  might  be  brought  to  Calcutta 
for  trial.  This  had  become  so  frequent, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  step  to 
check  the  evil.  The  present  law  would, 
he  was  sure,  be  eminently  useful  in  putting 
down  crime ; it  was  calculated  to  diminish, 
beyond  calculation,  the  growth  of  grave 
and  serious  offences.  The  more  it  was  con- 
sidered the  more  it  would  be  approved  of ; 
the  more  it  was  examined,  the  more  bene- 
ficial it  would  be  found  ; he  therefore  had 
no  objection  to  the  postponement  required. 

Mr.  Tucker  said,  he  found  in  the  bill  a 
considerable  alteration  with  regard  to  the 
principle  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  India  towards  their  military  subjects, 
therefore  he  could  not  allow  the  measure 
to  pass  as  a mere  matter  of  form  ; time 
should  be  allowed  the  Proprietors,  that  they 
might  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  bill.  With  that  impression  he  should 
move,  “Thatthediscussionbeadjoumedtill 
Wednesday  next,”  unless  it  could  be  shewn 
that  some  very  great  inconvenience  would 
be  the  result  of  the  postponement,  which 
for  his  own  part  he  could  not  foresee.  By 
adopting  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Chair- 
man, they  would  be  giving  a certain  sanc- 
tion to  this  measure ; for  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual to  do  so  would  be  quite  absurd, 
because  he  had  not  read  the  bill,  he  should 
therefore  persist  in  moving  the  postpone- 
ment. 

Mr.  Loumdes  said,  the  government  of 
lodia  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
military  government,,  while  the  govern- 
ment of  England  was  purely  civil ; he 
could  not,  therefore,  argue  as  if  they  were 
both  alike ; and  those  who  wished  die  go- 
vernment of  the  two  countries  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  same  way,  committed  a 
palpable  mistake : where  the  government 
was  military,  laws  must  be  framed  to  meet 
*bat  system ; w here  it  was  civil,  laws  of  a 
different  kind  were  necessary.  The  safety 
of  India  depended  on  tiieir  governing  it 
well,  but  with  a firm  hand ; half  measures 
would  ruin — would  only  produce  ruin;  in 
legislating  for  India,  they  must  act  with 
•be  firmness  of  honest  men,  and  with  a due 
regardforthe  safety  of  their  Indian  empire. 
An  honest  and  firm  man  would  say,  “ I* 
wish  to  act  with  die  utmost  humanity,  but 
if  I take  the  rein  off  altogether,  will  it 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  good?” 
ibe  present  bill  was  framed  in  that  way 
which  was  suited  to  a military  govern- 
ment; and  thus  it  ought  to  be  framed, 
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because  their  military  government  in  India 
was  paramount  to  their  civil  government. 
As  they  were  surrounded  by  military  go- 
vernments, they  were  obliged  to  assimilate 
their  forms  to  the  forms  of  those  govern- 
ments. It  was  this  very  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  the  late  war ; when 
France  became  a military  despotism,  all 
Europe  rose  against  her,  because  it  was 
quite  clear  that  if  she  were  left  in  such  a 
situation,  her  neighbours  must  also  new 
model  their  governments  on  a military 
principle.  ( Question.  J On  a similar  ac- 
count die  French  army  had  now  entered 
Spain,  in  order  to  put  down  the  radicals : 
for  if  they  were  suffered  to  succeed,  radical 
principles  would  soon  be  spread  all  over 
Europe.  ( Cries  of  Question,  and  Order. J 
He  must  be  suffered  to  say,  that  it  would 
not  do  to  have  a radical  government  in  one 
country,  and  a monarchical  government 
in  that  which  was  next  to  it.  ( Order. J 
Therefore  he  must  contend,  diat  any 
attempt  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  India  to 
those  of  this  country  would  betray  a great 
degree  of  weakness.  They  must  not  have 
a legislative  bed  of  Procrustes ; they  must 
not  chop  off  the  legs  to  fit  the  bed,  they 
must  make  the  bed  fit  the  legs.  They 
would  not  act  with  humanity  towards  the 
natives  of  India  themselves,  if  they  gave 
them  laws  like  those  of  England.  The 
Hon.  Proprietor  was  proceeding  to  offer 
some  remarks  on  the  course  which  France 
had  adopted  towards  Spain,  when 

Mr.  Trant  rose  to  order.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Court  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  governments  of  Europe  ; and  he 
put  it  to  the  Hon.  Proprietor  whether  he 
iiad  not  better  proceed  to  the  real  business 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  Lowndes  continued.— So  long  as 
there  was  a military  government  in  India, 
so  lortg  must  they  keep  up  military  laws 
to  a certain  degree.  They  must  govern 
that  country  in  such  a manner  as  to  cause 
their  government  to  be  respected  When 
he  spoke  of  radicals,  he  hoped  he  should  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  he  had  known  radicals 
who  were  very  good  men.  (Laughter.) 
But  how  ? Why  because  they  squared  their 
conduct  to  their  principles  ; arul  he  must 
respect  a man  who  did  that,  even  though 
his  politics  were  different  from  those  which 
he  (Mr.  Lowndes)  professed ; but  he 
looked  upon  a fellow  who  pretended  to 
adopt  one  set  of  principles,  while  he  really 
cherished  another,  as  a contemptible  scoun- 
drel. ( Cries  of  Order  and  Question. ) 

The  Chairman  said  the  question  before 
the  Court  was  that  of  adjournment,  and 
he  would  press  on  the  Hon.  Proprietor  who 
made  that  motion  the  propriety  of  with- 
drawing it.  There  was  nothing  new  in 
principle  in  this  bill — nothing  but  what 
his  • Majesty’s  troops  at  Gibraltar  and 
Malta  Here  subjected  to ; it  was  there- 
fore, only  the  extension  of  a principle, 
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which  was  already  recognized  by  the 
English  Legislature.  At  thia  late  period 
of  the  session,  he  thought  it  was  most  de- 
sirable, when  the  bill  stood  for  a second 
reading,  that  it  should  proceed  without 
opposition.  If  the  Proprietors  would  give 
it  their  sanction,  it  would  be  read  this 
night  a second  time ; and  then,  according 
to  Parliamentary  usage,  it  would  go 
through  a Committee.  It  was  an  im- 
portant bill,  and  the  subject  had  been 
under  consideration  in  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors for  months.  He  pressed  the  Hon.  Pro- 
prietor not  to  persist  in  his  motion  of 
adjournment ; he  did  so  entirely  on  a 
public  principle,  because  he  thought  the 
adjournment  was  likely  to  have  injurious 
effects. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  if  the  adjournment 
to  Wednesday  would  prevent  the  bill  from 
being  read  a second  time  that  evening,  the 
observations  of  the  Hon.  Chairman  might 
apply  ; but  the  adjournment  could  have 
no  such  effect.  The  question,  and  the 
only  question  for  the  Court  was,  had  they 
a right,  by  their  approval  of  this  measure, 
to  take,  as  far  as  they  could  by  that  pro- 
ceeding, the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury 
from  a large  portion  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects ? Had  they  a right  to  turn  them  over 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  a court-martial 
without  having  read  and  considered  the 
bill  ? It  appeared  from  what  the  Hon. 
Chairman  had  said,  that  this  measure  had 
been  for  months  under  consideration  in 
the  Court  of  Directors— -it  had  been  the 
subject  of  the  most  profound  inquiry  ; and 
yet  the  proprietors  were  asked,  with 
scarcely  any  notice,  to  decide  on  a bill 
which  had  cost  the  Executive  Body  so 
much  trouble  to  examine  ; which  it  had 
taken  up  so  much  of  their  time  to  con- 
sider, and  the  framing  of  which  had  de- 
manded the  most  serious  attention  and 
the  most  watchful  care  that  their  legal 
functionaries  could  bestow  upon  it. — 
{Hear.)  Instead  of  granting  them  proper 
time  for  consideration,  the  proprietors 
were  desired  to  look  down  the  margin  of 
the  bill ; and,  without  further  preparation, 
they  w ere  then  asked  to  take  from  a large 
body  of  their  fellow-subjects  the  privilege 
of  trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  Trent  said  that  if,  in  consequence 
of  the  delay  called  for,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  have  the  bill  passed  during  the 
present  session,  he  should  vote  against  the 
adjournment.  At  the  same  time,  if  he 
did,  his  conduct  should  not  be  construed 
as  tantamount  to  a full  and  unqualified 
approval  of  the  bill,  because,  with  the 
greatest  disposition  on  his  part  to  make 
himself  master  of  every  subject  that  came 
before  the  Court,  he  had  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  reading  this  bill  and  weighing 
its  different  clauses.  What  he  had  read 
was  undoubtedly  satisfactory,  but  he  did 
not  wish  it  to  pass  the  Court  until  he  had 


read  the  whole  ; if,  therefore,  the  Court 
of  Directors  could  assure  them,  that  by  al- 
lowing it  to  go  on  now,  they  did  not  pledge 
themselves  to  the  bill,  but  that  it  would  be 
open  to  them  to  make  any  observations  on 
it  hereafter,  it  would  be  as  well  perhaps 
not  to  press  the  adjournment ; but  if  by 
carrying  the  motion  they  should  be  pre- 
cluded from  further  discussion  on  the 
question,  or  that  they  should  be  prevented 
from  remonstrating  with  effect,  then  he 
thought  the  adjournment  ought  to  be 
pressed. 

The  Chairman. — The  Hon.  Proprietor 
had  just  stated  that  what  he  had  read  of 
the  bill  was  satisfactory.  If  that  were 
the  case,  why  should  he  vote  for  the  ad- 
journment, when  the  only  part  of  the  bill 
that  had  been  objected  to  was  contained  in 
the  second  page,  which  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed the  Hon.  Proprietor  had  read  ? 
He  could  not  sav,  that  if  a delay  took 
place  in  that  Court  the  bill  would  not 
therefore  pass  this  session  ; such,  how- 
ever, might  be  the  case.  All  he  could  stale 
was,  that  the  bill  stood  for  a second  reading 
this  evening  ; and  so  jealous  was  he  of 
the  privileges  of  the  East-India  Company, 
that  he  did  not  like  a measure  connected 
with  their  interests  to  pass  the  House  of 
Commons  without  having  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Proprietors.— (//car.)  That 
might  be  the  case  if  they  delayed  now', 
he  therefore  pressed  on  them  the  propriety 
of  granting  that  sanction. 

Mr.  Trant  said  he  had  not  read  half  the 
bill. 

The  Dejmty  Chairman. — “ The  matter 
objected  to  is  in  the  commencement  of 
the  bill.” 

Mr.  Tucker.— “ I have  read  none  of  it.” 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  was  glad  the  bill  was  no 
farther  forward  than  the  second  reading, 
because  if  delay  were  now'  granted,  any 
suggestion  for  amending  the  measure  coul^ 
be  offered  in  very  good  time.  Situated  as 
they  were,  he  must  say,  that  even  if  this 
bill  were  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  be- 
neficial measures  that  ever  emanated  from 
a deliberative  body,  still  they  would  dis- 
grace themselves  if,  without  being  pro- 
perly acquainted  with  it,  they  gave  it  their 
sanction.  It  would  be  declaring  to  the 
world  that  they  were  so  over-confiding, 
so  extremely  implicit,  so  gregarious,  that 
it  was  only  necessary  to  call  on  them,  and 
they  would  without  hesitation  vote  for  a 
measure  which  they  did  not  understand. 
In  the  remarks  of  the  lion.  Chairman 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  pressing 
this  bill  through  Parliament  there  was  a 
• little  inconsistency,  when  tiiose  remarks 
were  contrasted  with  what  he  had  pre- 
viously said.  Two  hours  had  scarcely 
elapsed  since  the  Hon.  Chairman  had  told 
them  that  the  consolidation  bill  should  be 
read  a second  time,  that  it  would  then  go 
through  a committee,  and  that  on  Wed- 
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nesday  they  would  see  it  to  much  greater 
advantage  in  its  amended  shape.  What 
danger,  he  demanded,  could  result  from 
delay  in  one  case  more  than  in  the  other  ? 
Why  should  they  be  so  servile,  so  tamely 
implicit — why  should  they  so  stultify 
themselves,  as  at  once  to  agree  to  a mea- 
sure, which  it  was  avowed  on  all  hands 
they  had  not  read  ? Why  should  they  thus 
precipitately  sanction  a bill,  which  de- 
prived a considerable  portion  of  their  fel- 
low-subjects of  trial  by  jury,  and  consign 
them  over  to  the  rigour  of  martial  law, 
without  discussion  or  investigation  ? He 
repeated,  that  they  would  disgrace  them- 
selves if  they  sanctioned  the  bill  at  present. 

Mr.  Nesbitt  denied  that  he  could  dis- 
grace himself  if  he  gave  a conscientious 
vote. 

Mr.  Forbes  said,  that  from  information 
he  had  received  since  he  came  into  that 
court,  this  bill  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
most  desirable  one,  not  only  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  ends  of  justice,  but  for  the 
protection  of  the  natives  of  India.  It  was 
a very  serious  inconvenience  to  the  natives 
to  be  removed  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred 
miles  from  their  homes  to  the  presidencies, 
nominally  as  witnesses,  but  really  as 
prisoners.  This  bill  would  remedy  that 
grievous  evil : it  would  protect  those  poor 
individuals  ; and  therefore  he  approved  of 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  the 
justice  and  equity  of  which  could  not  be 
denied  ; and  he  hoped  nothing  would  be 
done  in  that  Court  to  prevent  its  being 
read  a second  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  supposed  it  would  be  open  to 
gentlemen  to  make  what  observations  they 
pleased  relative  to  it  on  Wednesday  next; 
but  they  must  perceive  that  adjourning  the 
debate  now  would  not  be  likely  to  stop  its 
progress  to-night.  What  then  was  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  a proceeding  ? He  sup- 
posed there  would  not  be  the  least  objection 
to  allowing  this  bill  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  consolidation  bill. 

Mr.  Tucker  said  it  was  highly  probable 
that  the  bill  was  every  way  desirable : but 
he  did  not  know  that,  because  he  had  not 
read  it.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  reso- 
lution they  were  requested  to  pass — was 
it  not  to  approve  of  the  measure  ? That 
approbation  he  could  not  give,  because  he 
had  not  perused  the  bill.  It  would  be 
most  absurd  in  him  to  approve,  by  his 
vote,  of  that  with  which  he  was  unac- 
quainted. He  should  be  sorry  to  do  any 
thing  to  create  unnecessary  delay,  or  to 
express  any  hostility  to  the  bill : but  cer- 
tainly he  could  not  be  a concurring  party, 
when  he  w'as  ignorant  of  its  provisions. 

The  Chairman  said,  he  would  again  go 
over  the  new  clauses.  The  first  he  would 
advert  to  was  that  which  provided,  that 
courts-martial  should  hike  cognizance  of 
the  small  debts  of  soldiers  when  they  were 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts. 
This  proposition  was  so  extremely  clear 


and  simple,  that  any  person  might,  with- 
out hesitation,  form  an  opinion  on  it.  Thera 
was  next  a clause  by  which  his  Majesty 
might  grant  the  power  of  pardoning  of- 
fenders to  the  Governor-  General  in  Coun- 
cil or  the  Governors  in  Council.  Surely, 
if  his  Majesty  thought  proper  to  give  up  a 
part  of  his  Koval  prerogative,  that  was  no 
ground  for  objection.  A third  clause  gave 
to  the  Governor- General  or  Governor  in 
Council  the  power  to  suspend  the  proceed- 
ings of  courts-martial  ; he  thought  it 
was  most  desirable  that  this  discretion 
should  be  placed  in  the  fiands  of  those  in- 
dividuals ; if  they  were  not  entitled  to 
that  degree  of  confidence,  they  certainly 
were  not  fit  to  hold  their  situations.  A 
fourth  clause  provided,  that  sentences  of 
courts-martial  should  not  be  carried  into 
execution  until  confirmed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  approved  by  the  Go 
vernor- General  or  Governor  in  Council  of 
the  Presidency : to  this  provision  he  ap- 
prehended there  could  be  no  objection 
whatever.  Then  the  whole  business  came 
to  this  question,  whether  persons  who  had 
committed  atrocious  crimes  at  a distance 
from  the  presidencies  should  be  tried  by 
court-martial,  or  whether  they  should  |>e 
sent  together  with  the  witnesses  (who 
must  experience  the  most  painful  incon- 
venience) a distance  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miles  to  be  tried  at  Calcutta? 
When  the  proposition  was  stated,  boldly 
and  broadly,  by  one  who  knew  the  fact, 
that  crimes  were  committed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  offender  being  taken  Calcutta, 
he  thought  there  could  be  no  hesitation  on 
the  propriety  of  the  clause.  Beyond  that, 
when  it  was  recollected  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  approved  of  it,  he 
thought  he  did  not  ask  too  much  when 
he  pressed  the  Court  to  grant  their 
sanction  to  it.  There  was  nothing  new 
in  the  principle  of  the  measure,  since 
the  British  troops  at  Gibraltar  and 
Malta  were  subjected  to  a similar  mea- 
sure. He  also  had  it  under  the  hand- 
writing of  Ministers,  that  these  provisions 
were  entirely  approved  of  by  them ; and 
provisions  of  the  same  nature  would  be 
sent  out  to  India  for  the  government  of  his 
Majesty’s  troops  there.  He  should  cer- 
tainly, therefore,  press  the  adoption  of  the 
Bill ; and  he  should  do  so  with  the  less 
reluctance,  because  the  Court  on  next 
Wednesday  would  be  a Quarterly  Gene- 
ral Court,  and,  by  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  Learned  Gent,  would  then  be  at 
full  liberty  to  offer  any  observations  or  to 
make  any  motion  he  might  think  proper  ; 
therefore,  if  he  conceived  the  Bill  to  be 
objectionable,  he  might  submit  a motion  to 
the  Court  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Nesbitt  again  referred  to  the  expres- 
sion of  Mr.  R.  Jackson,  “ that  they  would 
disgrace  themselves  if  they  agreed  to  the 
motion,”  and  declared  that  he  dissented 
from  any  such  proposition. 
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Mr,  R.  Jackson.— He  did  not  say  that 
the  Hon.  Proprietor  would  disgrace  him- 
self if  he  voted  for  this  Bill ; on  convic- 
tion, perhaps  he  (Mr.  J.)  might  ultimately 
vote  with  him  ; but  he  applied  the  phrase  to 
himself,  and  to  the  Hon.  Proprietor,  and 
to  every  man  who  could  stand  up  tamely, 
and,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  mea- 
sure, but  on  the  contrary  avowing  his 
ignorance  of  it,  and  yet  give  his  assent  to 
a Bill  which  took  away  the  privilege  of 
trial  by  jury  from  so  considerable  a body 
of  his  fellow-subjects. 

Mr.  Lush  thought  no  inconvenience 
could  result  from  a delay  of  a few  days. 

Mr.  Lowndes  observed,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  this  Bill  were  to  be  smuggled 
tlirough  the  Court,  and  that  word  carried  a 
great  deal  of  slander  with  it.  He  liked 
every  thing  to  be  fair  and  above  board. 
He  agreed  with  his  Learned  Friend,  that 
this  Bill  was  of  such  magnitude  as  de- 
manded an  adjournment.  If  they  would 
allow  him  to  read  a few  lines  from  a va- 
luable publication,  it  would  clearly  shew 
them  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a strong 
government  in  India.  The  author  ob- 
served, “ that  the  Company  had  made 
beggars  princes,  and  princes  beggars  ; and, 
of  course,  those  whom  they  injured  could 
not  feel  any  affection  for  the  hand  that 
plundered  them.  TheHon.  Proprietor  was 
proceeding,  when 

Colonel  Doyle  rose  to  order.  They  were 
called  on  to  give  an  opinion  on  a most 
important  Bill  which  wras  now  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  a motion  for  adjourning  the 
discussion  until  Wednesday  had  been 
made.  Now,  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  the  publication  which  the  Hon. 
Proprietor  was  quoting  had  any  thing  to 
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do  with  the  question  of  adjournment  ? IT 
it  had,  let  him  point  it  out.  In  fact,  he 
might  have  read,  with  equal,  if  not  more 
effect,  a chapter  of  Gillies’  History  of 
Greece,  or  the  whole  book  of  Joshua.  The 
question  before  the  Court  was  of  a most 
grave  and  serious  nature;  and  it  ought 
not  to  go  forth  to  the  public  that  it  had 
been  treated  as  a matter  of  mere  sport.  It 
was  a question  which  nearly  affected  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  thousands 
of  their  subjects,  and  it  should  not  be  ren- 
dered ridiculous  by  the  light  remarks  and 
frivolous  jests  of  the  Hon.  Proprietor. 
The  clause  which  had  occasioned  so  much 
observation  should  receive  his  earnest  sup- 
port, because  he  conceived  that  such  a pro- 
vision was  very  much  wanted. 

The  Chairman  decided  that  the  Hon. 
Proprietor  was  out  of  order,  and  ex- 
pressed a hope  that  he  would  confine  him- 
self to  the  question. 

Mr.  Lowndes  then  argued,  that  where 
40,000  Europeans  kept  80,000,000  of  na- 
tives in  awe  it  was  necessary  that  the  Com- 
pany should  govern  with  great  strictness, 
if  they  hoped  to  govern  at  all.  The  Hon. 
Proprietor  was  proceeding  to  contrast  the 
present  with  the  former  Government  of 
India,  when 

Mr.  Tranl  rose  to  order.  He  contended 
that  what  the  Hon.  Proprietor  was  saying 
had  no  reference,  not  even  the  remotest,  to 
the  question  before  the  Court. 

The  amendment  was  then  negatived ; 
and  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
u That  tin's  Court  do  not  object  to  the 
said  Bill.” 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday  June  18 ; 
which  day’s  debate  will  be  given  in  our 
next  number. 
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Correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors.— ( Referred  to  in  p.  49 .) 

India  Board,  May  23d  1823. 

Sir : — In  reference  to  my  letter  of  4th 
July  last,  I am  by  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Affairs  of  India  to  acquaint  you,  for 
the  information  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East- India  Company,  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Williams  Wynn  to  intro- 
duce a bill  into  Parliament  for  consoli- 
dating and  amending  the  several  acts  re- 
lating to  trade  with  tire  East-Indies. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty’s  Go- 
vernment as  well  as  of  this  Board,  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  repeal  the  13th 
section  of  the  Act  of  1813,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  place  vessels  built  within  the  Bri- 
tish possessions  in  India  on  a similar  foot- 
ing in  every  respect  with  British-built 
vessels,  so  that  both  descriptions  of  vessels 
may  freely  carry  on  any  lawful  trade, 
whether  in  India,  in  Europe,  or  clsew here. 
The  Board  are  therefore  desirous  of 


knowing  whether  the  Court  wrould  object 
to  the  repeal  of  that  13th  clause  so  accom- 
panied. 

It  is  intended  that,  in  other  respects,  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  should  be  generally 
the  same  as  those  of  the  bill  of  last  year, 
with  the  addition  of  the  re-enactment  of 
sections  17,  18,  and  19  of  the  Act  of  1813, 
and  of  the  provisions  of  that  act  relative  to 
the  ports  of  importation  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  an  intercourse 
between  the  East- Indies  and  his  Majesty’s 
Colonies  in  America  and  the  West- Indies, 
not  so  however  as  to  permit  the  impor- 
tation into  those  colonies  of  any  articles  of 
foreign  produce  which  cannot  now'  be  im- 
ported there. 

With  respect  to  lascars,  it  has  not  been 
finally  decided  whether  or  not  to  re-enact 
the  provision  of  the  6th  section  of  the  Act 
55  Geo.  III.  cap.  116,  whereby  such  per- 
sons are  declared  not  to  be  British  sea- 
men. Upon  this  subject,  and  upon  the 
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regulations  to  which,  in  either  case,  the 
Lascars  should  be  subjected,  the  Board  will 
be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  from  the 
Court. 

In  reference  to  the  provision  of  the  in- 
tended bill,  whereby  all  vessels  are  re- 
quired, in  the  lirst  instance,  to  clear  at  one 
of  the  Company’s  four  principal  settle- 
ments in  India,  it  has  been  represented  to 
the  Board,  that  from  the  grt^it  length  of 
coast  lying  between  Bombay  and  Madras, 
traders  might  be  occasionally  subjected  to 
inconvenience  if  compelled  to  resort  to  one 
of  those  ports,  and  that  great  facilities 
would  be  given  to  the  trade  from  Eng- 
land, if  some  one  port  on  that  line  of  coast 
under  the  government  of  the  Company,  or 
belonging-  to  a dependent  prince,  being 
first  provided  with  a fitting  establishment, 
were  placed  for  that  purpose  only  on  the 
footing  of  a principal  settlement.  To  this 
point  also  the  Hoard  desire  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Court. 

I am.  & e. 

(Signed)  Thos.  P.  Couktf.nay. 
J.  Dart,  Esq. 

East- India  House , 28 th  Met/,  1823. 
Sir:  — I Jtiave  received  the  commands  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Exst-India 
Company  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  23d  instant,  stating,  for 
the  information  of  the  Court,  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Williams  Wynn  to  intro- 
duce into  Parliament  a Bill  for  consoli- 
dating and  amending  the  several  Acts  re- 
lating to  trade  with  the  East-Indies,  simi- 
lar to  the  bill  submitted  to  Parliament 
last  session,  and  adverted  to  in  your  letter 
of  the  3d  May  1822. 

I am  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  Affairs  of  India,  that  the  Court  con- 
tinues to  be  of  opinion. that  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Acts  relative  to  the  East- 
India  Trade  is  a desirable  measure. 

The  Court,  in  accordance  with  the  opi- 
nion expressed  in  my  letter  of  the  23d 
May  1822,  have  no  objection  to  the  repeal 
of  the  18tli  section  of  the  53d  Geo.  III. 
cap.  155,  by  which  the  restriction  as  to  the 
tonnage  of  ships  engaged  in  the  India 
trade  will  be  removed  ; nor  to  the  propo- 
sition for  placing  ships  built  within  the 
British  possessions  in  India  on  a similar 
footing  in  every  respect  with  British-built 
vessels,  so  that  both  descriptions  of  vessels 
may  freely  carry  on  law  ful  trade  whilst  in 
India  or  Europe,  or  elsewhere.  Neither 
do  the  Court  sec  any  objection  to  admit- 
ting the  British  colonies  to  a participation 
in  the  India  trade,  either  directly  or  cir- 
cuitously, as  well  as  to  and  with  places  in 
amity  with  His  Majesty. 

The  Court  have  derived  satisfaction  from 
the  intimation  that  clauses  17,  18,  and  19 
of  53d  Geo.  III.  are  to  be  rc-cnacted.  / 

The  Court  are  decidedly  of  opinion, 
Asiatic  Journ. — No.  ill . 


with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  natives 
of  India,  that  the  provisions  of  the  55th 
Geo.  III.,  cap.  116,  respecting  lascars, 
should  be  re-enacted. 

India  ships  being  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  British  ships,  and  the  admission 
of  the  British  Colonies  to  the  India  trade, 
will  open  such  an  extended  field  for  the 
employment  of  Lascars,  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  to  call  for  an  enforcement,  if 
not  for  an  enlargement  of  the  existing 
provisions;  and  it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  some  law  should  be  framed  whereby 
the  Company  may  be  enabled  to  recover 
in  a more  summary  manner  the  penalties 
of  the  bond  provided  for  in  the  2d  and  3d 
sections  of  the  54th  Geo.  III.  cap.  134, 
and  in  the  13th  section  of  the  57th  of  his 
late  Majesty,  as  insurmountable  obstacles 
have  presented  themselves  t«>  their  recover- 
ing the  expenses  which  have  been  incurred 
in  the  maintenance  and  return  of  lascars, 
and  which  amount  since  the  passing  of  the 
act  to  a very  considerable  sum. 

The  last  point  to  which  the  Court’s  at- 
tention is  drawn  is  that  of  fixing  upon 
some  port  between  Madras  and  Bombay, 
which  should  be  placed  upon  the  footing 
of  a principal  settlement,  and  to  which 
vessels  might  resort  on  their  first  arrival  in 
India. 

To  secure  the  advantages  which  were 
sought,  by  enacting  that  all  ships  should 
in  the  first  instance  touch  at  a principal 
settlement,  w ould  involve  a large  and  ex- 
pensive increase  of  establishment,  for  un- 
less the  same  checks  existed  at  the  inter- 
mediate port,  the  prospect  of  more  easily 
evading  the  regulations  would  render  such 
port  the  place  of  the  greatest  resort,  and 
the  policy  which  has  led  to  the  existing 
provisions,  as  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  3d 
May,  1822,  would  be  defeated;  under 
these  -circumstances,  the  Court  arc  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is  undesirable  to  alter  the  law 
on  this  point. 

The  Court  conclude  that  the  same  pro- 
visions will  be  inserted  in  the  present  bill 
as  were  proposed  in  the  bill  of  last  session 
relative  to  the  resort  of  individuals,  the 
penalty  of  commanders  for  taking  unli- 
censed persons  on  board,  and  for  prohibit- 
ing the  exportation  of  military  stores  w ith- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Court. 

I am  to  request  that  the  Court  may  lx? 
put  in  possession  of  the  draft  of  the  bill 
at  as  early  a period  as  possible,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  consider  and 
lay  the  same  before  the  General  Court. 

I have,  etc. 

(Signed)  J.  Dart,  Sec. 

T.  P.  Courtenay,  Esq. 

India  Boards  4th  June  1823. 

Sir: — I am  directed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Affairs  of  India  to  transmit 
to  you  a printed  copy  of  the  Bill  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  bv 
Vor..  XVI.  Iv 
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Mr.  Williams  Wynn,  “ to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  several  laws  now  in  force  with 
respect  to  trade  from  and  to  places  within 
the  limits  of  the  charter  of  the  East-India 
Company,  and  for  making  further  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  such  trade.” 

The  Court  will  observe  that  no  new  pro- 
visions respecting  lascars  are  contained  in 
this  Bill.  This  omission  has  not  arisen 
from  any  disregard  of  what  the  Court  have 
offered  upon  this  subject,  in  your  letter  of 
the  28th  ultimo,  but  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  if  it  should  be  determined  to 
continue  the  system  of  law's  whereby  these 
people  are  deprived  of  the  character  of 
British  subjects,  and  subjected  to  peculiar 
protection  and  restraint,  some  alterations 
will  be  required  in  the  details  of  the  act  of 
1815.  These  alterations  are  necessary,  not 
only  with  the  object  referred  to  in  your 
letter  of  protecting  the  Company,  but  also 
for  defining  the  authority  of  the  ship- 
owners over  the  lascars,  for  whose  main- 
tenance and  return  to  India  they  are  an- 
swerable while  they  have  no  legal  power 
to  compel  them  to  re-embark. 

The  Board  are  therefore  desirous  of 
knowing  what  the  Court  wish  in  regard 
to  the  first  branch  of  the  subject,  and  they 
will  also  be  glad  to  receive  any  sugges- 
tions from  the  Court  upon  the  other  point, 
upon  which  they  are  also  in  communica- 
tion with  .persons  engaged  in  the  trade. 

Upon  the  point  of  the  fourth  port,  the 
Board  have  caused  a proviso  to  be  prepared, 
to  which,  as  it  leaves  the  question  of  ap- 
pointing an  additional  port  within  the 
power  of  the  Court,  they  apprehend  that 
there  will  be  no  objection. 

I am,  Sir,  &c. 

(Signed)  Thos.  P Courtenay. 
J.  Dart,  Esq. 

East-India  House , 1 2th  June  1823. 
Sir  : — I have  received  the  commands 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East-In- 
dia Company  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  trans- 
mitting for  the  Court’s  information,  by  de- 
sire of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  Affairs  of  India,  a printed  copy  of  the 
Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Williams  Wynn,  “ to  con- 
solidate the  several  laws  now  in  force  with 
respect  to  the  trade  to  and  from  India.” 
Most  of  the  principles  which  the  bill  in 
question  embraces  have  been  subjects  of 
correspondence  between  the  Board  and  the 
Court,  in  the  past  and  present  years.  There 
is  one  point,  however,  to  which  the  Court’s 
attention  has  been  particularly  directed, 
and  to  which  they  request  the  attention  of 
the  Board  before  the  General  Court  on 
Friday  next  the  13th  instant,  which  has 
been  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
the  Bill  before  the  Proprietors. 

By  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  provisions 
•f  the  55th  Geo.  III.,  the  Court  conceive 


lascars  will  be  placed  on  the  same  footing, 
and  are  to  be  considered  as  British  seamen. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  for  the  Court  to 
advert  to  the  policy  which  has  hitherto 
been  observed  with  reference  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  British  seamen ; but  they 
cannot  contemplate  the  repeal  of  the  pro- 
visions above  referred  to,  without  the 
most  serious  apprehension  as  to  the  misery 
to  which  ti*j  comparatively  helpless  na- 
tives of  India  will  thereby  be  subjected. 
Even  in  this  country,  where  regulations 
have  been  framed  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  lascars,  distressing  cases  liuve 
very  frequently  occurred  when  they  have 
been  placed  on  shore  at  some  distant  sea- 
port. But  when  the  Court  view  the  largely 
extended  field  which  it  is  intended  to  throw 
open  for  their  employment,  and  their  con- 
sequent transport  to  countries  where  no 
such  provisions  exist ; where  the  communi- 
cation with  India,  and  consequently  the 
opportunity  which  will  be  afforded  them 
of  returning  to  their  native  country,  will 
be  far  less  frequent ; and  when  they  may 
be  exposed  to  all  the  severities  of  a 
northern  climate,  the  Court  cannot  refrain 
from  earnestly  pressing  upon  the  Beard 
that  motives  of  humanity,  if  not  of  policy, 
imperatively  call  for  the  re-enactment  of 
such  part  of  the  55th  of  the  late  king,  as 
provides  that  a due  portion  of  British  sea- 
men shall  be  employed  on  every  ship  en- 
gaged in  the  India  trade. 

Another  objection,  though  of  less  mo- 
ment w'hen  compared  with  that  above- 
mentioned,  presents  itself  to  such  a mea- 
sure, viz.  the  expense  to  which  the  Com- 
pany will  be  exposed  for  their  mainte- 
nance while  here,  and  on  account  of  their 
return  to  India. 

The  Court  direct  me  to  state,  that  tills 
is  not  an  imaginary  grievance,  for  some 
thousand  pounds  have  been  expended  by 
the  Company  on  this  account,  without  their 
having  been  enabled  (from  the  obstacles 
which  presented  themselves),  to  recover 
any  portion  thereof  under  the  bond  pro- 
vided for  in  the  54th  Geo.  Ill,  c.  134  ; 
under  any  circumstances  therefore,  but 
more  especially  with  reference  to  the  con- 
templated change,  the  Court  feel  it  to  be  * 
their  duty  to  propose  a clause  for  empow- 
ering the  Company  to  recover  in  a more 
summary  manner  the  charge  to  which 
they  may  become  liable  from  the  above- 
mentioned  cause. 

With  reference  to  that  part  of  your  let- 
ter which  states,  that  the  Board  will  be 
glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  from  the 
Court  as  to  the  powers  which  should  be 
given  to  the  owners,  to  enable  them  to 
compel  the  lascars  to  re-embark,  I am 
to  request  you  will  represent  to  the  Board, 
that  the  Court  feel  quite  incompetent  to 
suggest  any  measure  for  that  purpose, 
without  entrenching  upon  the  rights  to 
which  the  natives  of  India,  as  the  Court 
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apprehend,  become  entitled  as  British  sub- 
ject? on  their  arrival  in  this  country ; and 
this  difficulty  presents,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  an  additional  reason  for  leaving 
the  existing  laws  as  to  lascars  unaltered. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  Dart,  Sec._ 
T.  F.  Courtenay,  Esq. 

India  Board , June  1 2th,  1823. 

Sir  : — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yes- 
terday’s date,  concerning  the  East  India 
Trade  Bill,  I am  directed  by  the  Com- 
missioners  for  the  Affairs  of  Iudia  to 
apprize  you,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Williams  Wynn  to  propose,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  5oth  Geo.  III.  c.  116, 
respecting  lascars  shall  be  renewed  in 
the  present  Bill,  with  such  modifications 
as  may  be  found  advisable. 

I am  also  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  Court’s 
information,  that  the  duties  which  it  is 
proposed  to  levy  upon  East- Iudia  produce 
and  manufactures  imported  into  the  Bri- 
tish Colonies  in  the  West-Indies  and 
America,  will  correspond  with  those  which 
similar  articles  pay  upon  importation  into 
those  colonies  fcom  the  United  Kingdom. 

I am.  Sir,  &c. 

(Signed)  T.  P.  Courtenay. 

Joseph  Dart,  Esq. 

East -India  House , 1 2tli  June  1 823. 

Sir:— » The  attention  of  the  Chairman 
and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  East-India 
Company  having  been  directed  to  the  Bill 
now  before  Parliament,  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  several  laws  as  to  the  trade  with 
India,  I am  commanded  to  state,  that 
they  do  not  observe  any  provision  therein 
for  the  admission  of  India-built  ships  to 
British  registry,  which  they  were  led  to 
expect  would  have  been  the  case  from  the 
intimation  conveyed  in  your  letter  of  the 
23d  ultimo,  and  to  which  the  Court  re- 
plied, in  my  letter  on  the  28th  of  that 
month.  I am  therefore  instructed  to  re- 
quest you  will  bring  the  same  to  the  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Wynn,  in  order  that  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  may  be 
enabled  to  state  what  are  that  gentleman’s 
intentions  on  the  point  in  question  to  the 
General  Court,  which  is  summoned  for 
to-raorrow,  to  consider  the  provisions  of 
the  said  Bill. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  Dart,  Sec. 

T.  P.  Courtenay,  Esq. 

India  Board,  June  1 3lh  1823. 

Sir: — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yes- 
terday’s date,  I am  directed  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Affairs  of  India  to  ac- 
quaint you,  for  the  information  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  that  when  the  East- 
India  Trade  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Williams 
Wynn,  it  was  intended  that  the  Bill  for 


the  registering  of  vessels,  brought  in 
by  the  President  of  the  Committee  for 
Trade,  should  contain  all  necessary  pro- 
visions for  giving  to  vessels  registered  in 
India  the  privileges  of  other  registered 
ships,  upon  the  principle  stated  in  my  let- 
ter of  the  23d  ultimo. 

The  East-India  Trade  Bill,  therefore, 
referred  generally  to  ships  “ registered 
and  navigated  according  to  law an  ex- 
pression which,  if  the  other  Bill  had  con- 
tained the  expected  provision,  would  have 
included  India-built  ships  in  common 
with  British  and  colonial  vessels. 

It  has,  however,  been  since  thought 
more  convenient  by  the  other  departments 
of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  that  the 
Registry  Bill  should  be  so  framed  as  not 
to  alter  the  situation  of  India-built  ships,  / 
and  that  all  provisions  respecting  the  trade 
to  be  carried  on  by  those  ships  should  be 
included  in  the  East-India  Trade  Bill.* 

The  proviso,  of  which  a draft  was  on  the 
11th  instant  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chairman  by  Mr.  Williams  Wynn,  will 
accordingly  be  made  to  the  Registry  Bill, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Williams 
Wynn  to  propose  such  amendments  to  the 
East-India  Trade  Bill  as  will  admit  East- 
India-built  ships  to  all  the  privileges  of 
British  registry.  If  from  any  cause  this 
object  should  be  defeated,  a clause  in  the 
terms  of  the  13th  section  of  the  Act  of 
1813  w'ill  be  inserted,  in  conformity  with 
the  clear  understanding  between  the  Board 
and  the  Court,  that  it  is  only  in  the 
event  of  the  India-built  ships  being  placed 
on  the  footing  of  British  that  the  re- 
striction as  to  the  tonnage  of  vessels  sail- 
ing eastw’ard  of  the  Cape  is  to  be  removed. 

I am.  Sir,  & c. 

(Signed)  T.  P.  Courtenay. 

Joseph  Dart,  Esq. 


Abstract  of  a Bill  (as  amended  by  the 
Committee ) to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
several  Laws  now  in  force  with  reSjtect  to 
Trade  from  and  to  Places  nithin  the 
limits  of  the  Charter  of  the  East-India 
Company , and  for  making  further  Pro - 
visum  with  respect  to  such  Trade. — 
N.B.  The  Clatcscs  marked  * were  added 
by  the  Committee. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  comprise  in 
one  Act  of  Parliament  certain  provisions  of 
the  Act  53  Geo.  3,  and  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  54, 55, 57,  and  59  Geo.  3,  and  2 Geo. 
4,  and  to  make  further  provision  for  the 
trade,  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  the  said 
Acts  be  repealed,  and  be  it  further  enacted, 
that — Trade  may  be  carried  on  in  British 
vessels  with  all  places,  except  China, 
within  East-India  Company’s  Charter.— 
Company  may  carry  on  any  Trade  which 
his  Majesty’s  other  subjects  may  carry 
on. — Goods  may  be  imported  into  the, 
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United  Kingdom  under  this  Act,  from  all 
ports  or  places  within  the  Company’s 
Charter  (except  China). — Act  not  to 
permit  trade  without  the  limits  of  the 
Company’s  Charter,  which  cannot  now 
legally  be  carried  on. — Military  Stores 
not  to  be  carried  without  a special  license. 
—Vessels  not  to  proceed  to  any  Port 
between  the  Indus  and  Malacca,  until  ad- 
mitted to  entry  5t  one  of  the  principal 
settlements  in  India. — If  Court  of  Di- 
rectors do  not  comply  with  application  for 
leave  to  go  to  minor  ports,  the  same  shall 
be  referred  to  Commissioners  for  Affairs 
of  India. — * Ports  or  places  between 
the  Indus  and  Streights  of  Malacca  to  be 
considered  as  otic  of  the  principal  settle- 
ments of  said  Company  for  this  act. — 
Act  not  to  permit  trade  with  China. — 
Articles  of  silk,  hair,  or  cotton-wool,  only 
to  be  entered  for  exportation. — Such 
articles  may  be  removed  to  port  of  London 
for  sale. — Charging  duties  on  such  ar- 
ticles.— Goods  only  to  be  imported  into 
ports  having  warehouses  or  docks. — List 
of  persons  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel 
engaged  in  trade  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  to  be  delivered  in. — 
— Ships  engaged  in,  southern  whale 
fisheries  to  be  subject  to  restrictions*  of 
this  act.  — Goods  imported  into  * any 
possessions  of  his  Majesty  may  be  re- 
exported.— * Duties  of  customs  to  be 
paid  on  importation  of  goods  into  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies,  3 G.  4,  c.  45. 
— Not  to  affect  powers  vested  in  his 
Majesty,  with  regard  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
' Hope  and  the  Mauritius;  nor  to  affect 
certain  acts. — Not  to  repeal  provisions 
of  53  G.  3.  as  to  resort  of  persons  in 
India.— Not  to  affect  provisions  for  pre- 
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venting  clandestine  trade. — Comman- 
ders of  vessels  unlawfully  taking  persons 
on  board,  subject  to  penalties. — * Ships 
built  in  India  to  have  same  privileges  as 
British  built  vessels. — * Lascars  and 
natives  of  India  not  to  be  British  mariners 
within  the  meaning  of  34  G.  3.  c.  68. — 
* A proportion  of  British  seamen  to  the  ton- 
nage of  any  ship,  partly  manned  by  lascars, 
sufficient,  although  not  amounting  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  crew.—*  In  cases  where 
in  India  a sufficient  number  of  British 
seamen  cannot  be  obtained,  Governors 
may  license  the  ship  to  sail  for  Europe. 
— * Act  not  to  require  British  seamen 
on  board  vessels  employed  ffi  trade  between 
port  and  port. — * 54  G.  3.  repealed  so 
far  as  relates  to  Asiatic  sailors  &c.  except 
as  to  the  recovery  of  money  due  on  bonds. 
— * Governor  of  Fort  William  to  make 
rules,  &c.  with  respect  to  masters,  &c.  of 
vessels  trading  under  this  act. — * Such 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed  in 
like  manner  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of 
this  act. — * Master#  of  vessels  to  make 
out  list,  upon  oath,  of  every  lascar,  &c.  on 
board,  before  such  ship  shall  be  admitted 
to  entry. — * Penalty  for  breach  of  re- 
gulations relative  to  lascars,  &c. — * Form 
of  conviction. — * Recovery  of  Penal- 
ties.— * Lascars,  &c.  convicted  of  va- 
grancy to  be  shipped  on  board  of  vessels 
bound  to  the  place  from  whence  brought. 
— * Proceeding:,  not  to  be  quashed  for 
want  of  form. — * Actions  to  be  com- 
menced within  three  months. — * Com- 
pany to  supply  all  necessaries  for  distressed 
lascars,  &c.  and  recover  the  amount  from 
the  persons  who  brought  them  to  this 
country. 
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SUNDRY.  ADDRESSES  PRESENTED  TO.  THE  MOST  NOBLE  THE 
MARQUESS  OF  HASTINGS,  PREVIOUSLY  TO  HIS 
DEPARTURE  FOR  EUROPE. 


ADDRESS  FROM  MADRAS. 

To  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of  Hastings, 
A.G-,  G<  C.H.,  <^"c.  ij’C. 

Madras , December  18,  1822. 

My  Lord  The  British  inhabitants  of 
Madras  have  requested  me  to  transmit  the 
accompanying  Address  to  your  Lordship. 
In  complying  with  their  wish  I perform  a 
public  duty,  in  which  I gratify  my  private 
feelings,  and  I beg  leave  to  join  with 
them  in  the  expression  of  admiration  of  the 
talents  by  which  your  Lordship’s  long  and 
prosperous  administration  has  been  distin- 
guished, and  of  regret  at  its  close.  I have 
the  honour  to  be  your  Lordship’s  most 
obedient  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  Thos.  Munro. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Most  Noble  Francis , 

Marquess  of  Hastings , K.  G.  G.  (\  B. 

Governor  General  and  Commander-m- 

Ckief  in  India , $c.  tyc. 

My  Lord  : — We  the  undersigned  Bri- 
tish Inhabitants  of  Madras  beg  leave  to 
approach  your  Lordship,  with  the  expres- 
sion of  our  sincere  regret  at  the  loss  which 
the  British  Empire  in  India  is  about  to 
sustain,  by  your  relinquishment  of  your 
high  office. 

The  talents  and  virtues  which  have  dis- 
tinguished your  Lordship’s  administration 
of  the  Supreme  Government  during  nine 
years,  comprehending  periods  when  the 
security  of  the  empire  required  and  eli- 
cited a display  of  the  most  profound  wis- 
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dom,  combined  with  the  most  consum- 
mate military  skill,  call  for  our  un feign ed 
admiration. 

We  offer  your  Lordship  our  hearty  con- 
gratulations on  the  result  of  that  adminis- 
tration, as  manifested  in  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country,  the  general  development  6f 
its  resources,  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
finances,  and  the  ameliorated  condition  of 
the  people. 

With  ardent  hope  that  your  Ixmlship's 
valuable  life  may  be  extended  for  the  hap- 
piness of  your  family  and  for  the  benefit 
of  our  country,  we  have  the  honour  to 
be,  with  highest  respect,  your  Lotdship's 
faithful  anil  humble  servants, 

(Signed  by  76  of  the  Inhabitants.) 

REPLY. 

Honorable  Sirs  and  Gentlemen: — I 
ought  to  hike  pride  in  the  address  with 
which  you  have  honoured  me  : and  I do  so. 
The  testimony  borne  by  you  to  the  exten  • 
siveJy  beneficial  effects  of  the  late  military 
operations  is  decisive,  from  the  advantage 
afforded  by  your  position  for  observing 
them  accurafely.  It  is  not  a usual  con  - 
sequence  of  war,  that  it  shall  have  bettered 
the  condition  of  a vast  population ; while, 
even  in  the  actual  effort  of  extinguishing 
the  predatory  system  which  desolated  Cen- 
tral India,  its  traces  display  no  such  cha- 
racter of  disregard  to  the  comforts  of  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  within  the  area  of 
those  exertions  as  too  often  attends  martial 
enterprize.  This  is  an  honest  triumph  for 
the  British  arms ; at  the  same  time,  the 
solidity  of  what  has  been  achieved  for  the 
interests  of  our  country  is  manifested,  as 
you  truly  observe,  by  an  augmentation  of 
resources,  already  productive  beyond  ex- 
pectation, yet  promising  still  ampler  sup- 
plies to  the  Honourable  Company.  I 
have  said  that  1 indulge  pride  from  the 
share  which  you  assign  to  me  in  these 
successes:  whatsoever  exaggeration  there 
may  be  in  that  measurement,  the  very  ex- 
aggeration is  a just  cause  of  pride.  I 
cannot  but  be  vain  of  enjoying  your  par- 
tiality in  the  degree  which  prompts  an 
over-rated  estimate ; therefore,  I entreat 
you  to  accept,  for  such  an  expression  of  your 
favourable  opinion,  the  unfeigned  grati- 
tude of  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  Hastings. 
Calcutta , Dec.  30,  1822. 


ADDRESS  FROM  BOMBAY. 

Bombay , Dec.  26,  1822. — At  a meeting 
held  this  day,  pursuant  to  a resolution 
passed  at  a former  meeting,  the  following 
Address,  prepared  by  the  Committee,  was 
read  and  approved  of. 

To  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of  Hastings , 

#c* 

We,  the  undersigned  British  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Presidency  and  territories  of 


Bombay,  beg  leave  to  convey  to  your 
Lordship  the  high  sentiments  of  respect 
and  admiration  which  we  entertain  for 
your  Lordship’s  character  and  conduct,  as 
exemplified  in  your  administration  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  of  which  your 
Lordship’s  late  retirement  from  that  Go- 
vernment calls  forth  from  us  this  public 
expression; 

We  feel  bound  by  a sense  of  public 
justice  and  gratitude,  to  acknowledge  in 
this  manner  the  great  wisdom  and  ability, 
as  well  as  the  justice  and  impartiality  with 
which  you  have  administered  the  impor- 
tant office  committed  to  your  charge,  and 
sustained  for  a period  of  nine  years  the 
burthen  of  our  Indian  empire.  During 
that  period  most  signal  and  interesting 
events  have  taken  place,  most  serious  crises 
have  occurred  : but  in  all,  the  result  has 
uniformly  redounded  to  the  honour  and 
reputation  of  your  Lordship’s  government, 
and  to  the  permanent  benefit  and  advan- 
tage of  the  dominions  beneath  its  rule. 

As  a wise  and  experienced  statesmen  in 
domestic,  as  an  acute  and  able  politician 
in  foreign  relations,  you  are  equally  en- 
titled to  our  unqualified  praises;  and  to 
the  military  glory  which  illuminated  the 
name  of  Moira,  the  Indian  laurels  of 
Hastings  have  added  a wreath  not  the  least 
brilliant  and  unfading  that  surrounds  it. 

The  causes  of  our  admiration  of  your 
Lordship’s  character  now  supply  the  sources 
of  our  deep  regret ; and  the  more  we  reflect 
on  your  various  high  qualifications  as  a 
ruler,  the  more  sensible  we  and  every  in- 
habitant of  this  vast  peninsula  must  feel 
the  loss  we  shall  incur  when  the  councils  of 
India  are  no  longer  under  your  controul.  • 

Your  Lordship,  on  returning  to  your 
native  land  to  aid  the  counsels  of  your  So- 
vereign, whose  hereditary  adviser  you  are, 
will  carry  with  you  our  earnest  wishes  for 
your  continued  enjoyment  of  life  and 
health,  in  the  bosom  of  your  family  and 
your  country. 


ADDRESS  FROM  CAWN’FORE. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Most  Noble  Francis 

Marquess  of  Hastings,  A r.G.  and  G.C.B. 

Governor  General  of  India,  8{C.  ftc.  <£c. 

My  Lord: — We,  the  British  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Station  and  District  of  Cawn* 
pore,  beg  leave  to  express  to  your  Lord- 
ship  our  deep  and  sincere  regret  at  your 
approaching  departure  from  a country, 
which  never  enjoyed  a period  of  more  ge- 
neral and  uninterrupted  prosperity,  than 
that  for  which  it  has  been  indebted  to  the 
ability  and  moderation  so  eminently  dis- 
played during  the  whole  course  of  your 
Lordship’s  long  and  successful  adminis- 
tration. 

To  review  the  great  occurrences  of  the 
eventful  period  of  your  Lordship's  rule, 
or  even  to  recapitulate  the  leading  and 
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most  prominent  of  those  achievements,  this  society,  in  authorizing  the  erection  of* 
which,  planned  with  wisdom  and  executed  suitable  places  of  public  worship  at  Cawn- 
with  energy,  have  given  an  unprecedented  pore. 

firmness  and  stability  to  this  vast  depen-  Under  these  circumstances,  permit  us, 
dent  empire,  and  converted  what  were  at  a moment  like  the  present,  to  assure 
previously  regarded  as  contributing  to  its  yotir  Lordship,  that  while  we  participate 
weakness,  into  pillars  of  its  strength,  in  the  feelings  of  admiration  and  applause 
would  be  a grateful  and  pleasing,  though  excited  throughout  the  British  empire  by 


in  us,  we  fear,  a presumptuous  under- 
taking. 

Measures  tliat  have  obtained  their  ap- 
propriate reward,  in  the  gratitude  of  the 
millions  most  deeply  interested  in  their 
issue,  and  have  been  crowned  with  the 
applause  of  our  native  country,  we  con- 
template with  admiration  which  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  express.  Still,  in  the 
course  of  your  Lordship’s  splendid  career, 
there  is  one  point  whereon  we  may  be 
permitted  to  dwell  with  feelings  of  a pe- 
culiar and  local  interest. 

"VVe  allude  to  those  humane,  prudent, 
and  skilful  arrangements  whereby  this 
district,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  ceded 
and  conquered  provinces  situated  con- 
tiguous  to  the  scene  of  operations,  were 
protected  throughout  the  wfliole  of  the  late 
campaign,  not  only  from  invasion  or  dis- 


vour  great  and  splendid  actions,  your  dig- 
nified yet  courteous  affability  has  con- 
ciliated the  esteem  and  regard  of  all  among 
us  wrho  have  been  so  fortunate  as  person- 
ally to  experience  its  influence ; and  that, 
in  offering  our  best  wishes  for  your  future 
prosperity  and  welfare,  it  is  with  senti- 
ments of  sincere  respect  that  we  subscribe 
ourselves,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship’s  most 
, obedient  humble  servants, 

(Signed  by  91  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
District.) 

Cawnpore , Dec.  2,  1822.  > 

REPLY. 

To  the  Gentlemen  Subscribers  to  the  Address 
from  Caumpore. 

Gentlemen : — Be  pleased  to  accept  my 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  honour 
conferred  upon  me  by  your  Address. 


turbanee,  but  even  from  apprehension  or  Cawnpore  is  too  well  known  by  me  to 
alarm.  allow  my  receiving  with  indifference  so 

We  may  also  be  permitted  to  l)ear  tes-  obliging  a compliment ; I meet  it,  in  - 

timony  to  the  effect  of  those  events,  and  deed,  with  every  cordial  feeling.  It  touches 

to  record  what,  placed  in  the  heart  of  a string  which  vibrates  to  it  acutely,  when 
India,  we  have  daily  the  opportunity  of  you  mention  the  augmented  prosperity  of 
witnessing,  namely,  the  important  benefits  the  neighbouring  countries  ; your  central 
which  your  able  and  judicious  administra-  position  enables  you  to  command  precise 


tion  has  conferred  upon  its  inhabitants. 

The  benefits  we  contemplate  are  not 
confined  merely  to  the  deliverance  from 
oppression  of  multitudes  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  or  to  the  comfort  and  security 
which  have  been  afforded  them  by  the  de- 
feat of  hostile  native  powrers,  and  the  an- 


information,  so  that  you  cannot  be  de- 
ceived in  the  pleasing  picture  which  you 
present.  When  you  reflect  how  much  of 
the  preparation  was  with  admirable  secresy 
and  efficiency  fashioned  at  Cawnpore,  for 
the  enterprize  which  has  proved  in  its  re- 
sult so  beneficial  to  humanity,  you  are 


— — - » UU-  twuui  J j » UU  cue 

nihilation  of  those  predatory  hordes,  by  entitled  to  view  with  superior  complacency 
which  India  was  infested  on  your  Lord-  the  comforts  you  pourtray.  I thank  you 

ship’s  arrival  in  this  country ; but  they  w’armly  for  the  credit  which  you  allot  to 

extend  also  to  the  manifold  blessings  re-  me  in  the  operation  ; and  I earnestly  pray 

suiting  from  mild  and  equitable  govern-  that  each  of  you  may  long  enjoy  the  elevat- 

ment,  from  the  dissemination  of  know-  ing  contemplation  of  tliat  security  against 
ledge,  from  the  establishment  of  benevolent  rapine  and  oppression  which  he  has  con-i 
and  charitable  institutions,  and,  in  short,  tributed  to  bestow  upon  millions, 
comprehend  all  the  advantages  derivable  I have  the  honour,  gentlemen,  to  be 
by  a people,  from  the  most  earnest  desire,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 


and  the  most  successful  endeavours  on  the 
part  of  our  enlightened  and  beneficent 
ruler,  to  promote  their  improvement  and 
happiness. 

In  adverting  to  the  benefits  resulting 
from  your  Lordship’s  administration,  we 
should  be  deficient  in  gratitude,  and  do 
injustice  to  our  own  feelings,  w'ere  we 
to  omit  mentioning  the  regard  which  your 
Lordship  has  evinced  for  the  most  impor 


(Signed)  Hastings.  . 

ADDRESS  FROM  THE  BRITISH  INHABITANTS 
OF  PENANG. 

On  Tuesday  the  26th  November,  Major 
Coombs,  Town-major  of  Fort  .Cornwallis, 
waited  upon  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings,  deputed  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Philips,  Governor  of  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Island,  to  present  from  liim  a letter,  ac- 


tant interests  of  the  European  part  of  the  companied  by  the  following  address  from 
community,  by  public  and  private  contri-  himself  and  the  British  inhabitants  of  that 
butions  towards  tlio  building  of  churches  settlement,  on  the  occasion  of  his  Lord- 
at  several  stations,  and  especially  by  your  ship’s  approaching  relinquishment  of  the 
immediate  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Government  of  India. 
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To  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of  Hastings. 

My  Lord : The  hour  now  approaches 
when  British  India  is  to  be  deprived  of  the 
model  which  your  Lordship’s  character 
has  afforded  for  its  humble  imitation. 
Not  to  deplore  the  loss  of  talents  and  of 
virtues  so  rare  and  so  conspicuous  would 
be  impossible ; . but  the  pain  is  in  some 
measure  alleviated,  by  knowing  that  you 
are  returning,  in  the  fullest  gratification 
of  the  best  ambition,  still  further  by  your 
counsels  to  serve  your  King  and  your 
country.  And  may  we  hope  that,  amidst 
the  duties  and  the  splendours  of  your  high 
lot,  India  and  her  gratitude  may  not  be 
forgotten ! 

The  bright  career  of  your  I^ordship’s 
military  glory  is  still  fresh  in  our  me- 
mories ; and  though  time  may  have  soften- 
ed its  lustre,  the  results  are  widely  and 
deeply  felt.  It  is  no  more  prophecy— the 
most  sanguine  hopes  have  been  realized. 
The  people  are  no  longer  harassed  and 
oppressed  : not  a single  horde  of  banditti 
exists ; the  Pindarries  have  become  a name 
in  history.  An  overflowing  treasury,  a 
happy  peasantry,  and  a contented  sol- 
diery, have  been  tire  usual  consequences  of 
your  Lordship’s  conquests ; and  prove,  be- 
yond argument,  the  wisdom  of  the  mea- 
sures which  vigour  enforced,  and,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  that  extended  territory, 
occasioned  by  just  and  necessary  war,  has 
not  been  injurious  to  the  conquerors, 
whilst  incalculable  benefits  have  been 
showered  on  the  conquered — it  scarce  can 
be  called  conquest  It  was  throwing  over 
the  settled  cultivators  of  the  soil  the  shield 
of  peace  and  law' —protecting  them  against 
the  rapine  and  violence  of  foreign  and 
erratic  barbarians.  Bright,  therefore,  as 
are  the  exploits  of  arms,  we  hail  with 
more  unmixed  delight  your  milder  deeds 
of  peace.  An  increased  revenue,  collect- 
ed impartially,  and  without  extortion  ; an 
equal  administration  of  law ; an  improved 
police  ; the  establishment  of  schools ; have 
been  the  successful  objects  of  your  Lord- 
ship’s solicitude.  These  have  produced, 
as  natural  results,  security  to  property,  and 
improvement  of  morals ; and  if  it  shall 
please  heaven,  in  its  own  good  time  (for 
we  deprecate  premature  zeal),  that  they 
gradually  advance  the  eradicating  of  su- 
perstitious customs,  and  lay  die  founda- 
tion, for  the  substitution  in  their  stead  of 
the  milder  tenets  of  Christianity,  the  work 
of  the  statesman  will  be  complete.  These 
measures  have  not  only  raised  higher,  and 
confirmed  the  power  and  wealdi  of  India, 
but  have  enabled  India  to  pay  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  it  owes  to  England  for  its 
fostering  protection.  Unborn  generations 
shall  tie  blessed  by  diem.  They  have 
raised  a moral  monument  to  the  British 
character  in  every  way  superior  to  the 
palaces,  the  tombs,  and  the  mosques  of  Na- 
tive emperors,  and  which  are  now  in  ruins. 


As  inliabitants  of  a British  settlement  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  w’e  are  furthermore  espe- 
cially called  upon  to  solicit  your  Lord- 
ship’s acceptance  of  our  heartfelt  acknow- 
ledgments, for  useful  and  comprehensive 
measures  in  order  to  uphold  the  British 
name,  and  open  new  channels  of  commerce 
amongst  die  Eastern  nations. 

We  feel,  my  Lord,  diat  in  your  good- 
ness you  will  not  think  us  presumptuous 
in  thus  addressing  you  ; for  small  as  is  our 
society,  and  distant  as  we  are  from  the 
immediate  influence  of  your  countenance, 
we  know'  and  revere  the  pure  honour  and 
noble  manners  which  have  elevated  you  in 
public  estimation,  beyond  even  your  ex- 
alted rank,  and  endeared  you  in  private  to 
a degree  which  no  audiority  of  power 
could  produce.  That  public  honours  and 
private  blessings  may  continue  to  flow 
upon  you  is,  and  shall  be,  the  prayer  of 
your  faithful  servants ; and,  if  we  should 
not  be  presuming  too  much,  you  would 
confer  a lasting  obligation  by  enabling  U9 
to  place  yTour  Lordship’s  portrait  amongst 
some  of  your  valued  predecessors  in  the 
Government  House  of  this  Presidency. 

[Signed  by  42  inhabitants  of  Penang.] 

Calcutta , 10</i  Dec .,  1822. 

REPLY. 

To  the  Honourable  IV.  E.  Philips , and  the 

other  Gentlemen  who  subscribed  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

Honourable  Sirs  and  Gentlemen  : — No 
common  tone  of  acknowledgment  would 
correspond  to  the  terms  in  which  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  address  me  on  my 
approaching  departure  from  India  ; nor  is 
it  with  ordinary  feelings  that  I reply  to 
such  warm  expressions  of  your  favourable 
sentiments. 

Could  I be  capable  of  such  vanity  as  the 
assuming  to  myself,  literally,  what  you 
have  with  splendour  of  colouring  depicted, 
I shoidd  be  flattered  to  the  extreme. 
With  all  the  defalcation,  however,  which 
I must  rationally  make,  enough  remains 
for  high  satisfaction.  Your  partiality  to 
me,  personally,  is  a peculiar  gratification, 
since  its  very  exaggeration  is  a proof  of  a 
good-will  which  I strongly  coveted ; and 
your  juster  appreciation  of  what  has  been 
effected  in  these  regions  through  the  ad- 
mirable energy  of  those  (whether  civil  or  mi- 
litary) on  w hose  aid  I rested,  confirms  me 
in  a pleasing  persuasion  of  the  beneficial 
objects  attained.  I do  indeed  join  with 
you  sincerely  in  reckoning  upon  a perma- 
nent advantageous  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  a vast  portion  of  the  Indian 
people.  Security  and  leisure  will  afford 
opportunities  for  the  active  influence  of 
the  moral  instruction  which  we  labour  to 
disseminate;  and  moral  instruction  can- 
not be  diffused  without  promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  society.  Were  this  anticipated 
merely  in  a moderate  circle,  there  would 
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be  comfortable  reflection  in  having  con- 
tributed, even  in  a minor  degree,  to  such  a 
consequence : but  when  one  looks  to  the 
immense  population  to  which  it  is  to  lie 
hoped  this  powerful  agency  will  apply, 
there  is  triumph  in  having  co-operated  in 
a purpose  so  worthy  of  our  country, 
though  my  share  in  the  effort  may  not 
have  gone  beyond  the  giving  impulse  to 
the  able  instruments  around  me. 

Accept,  I entreat  you,  my  most  cordial 
thanks  for  the  compliment  with  which  you 
have  honoured  me.  I must  be  proud  in 
having  my  portrait  placed  among  you  as  a 
testimonial  of  reciprocal  esteem ; and  I 
hope  it  will  never  be  contemplated  by  any 
of  you  without  a conviction  of  the  grati- 
tude which  you  have  impressed  on 
Your  faithful  and  obliged  servant, 

, . . (Signed)  Hastings. 

ADDRESS  FROM  SINGAPORE. 

To  the  Most  Noble  Francis , Marquess  of 
Hastings , K.  G , G.C.Il . $c*  $c. 

My  Lord:  — We  the  undersigned  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  inhabitants  of  Singa- 
pore embrace  the  occasion  of  your  Lord- 
ship's approaching  departure  for  your 
native  country  to  join  in  the  common  ex- 
pression of  admiration  which  your  Lord- 
ship’s public  services  have  called  for  from 
your  sovereign  and  your  country,  and 
which  have  been  re-echoed  in  this  part  of 
the  globe,  wherever  the  British  name  is 
known.  We  are,  above  all,  proud  in  be- 
half of  our  country,  of  the  pure  example 
which  your  Lordship’s  personal  and  pub- 
lic conduct  has  exhibited  among  distant 
strangers  of  British  humanity  and  gene- 
rosity throughout  your  long  administration. 

Our  peculiar  gratitude  is  due  to  your 
Lordship,  as  inhabitants  of  a settlement 
which  is  the  first  recorded  example  of  a 
truly  free  commerce.  The  rapid  and  un- 
paralleled prosperity  of  this  establishment, 
planned  under  your  Lordship’s  auspices, 
and  maintained  against  jealous  rivalry  by 
the  vigour  and  firmness  of  your  counsels, 
attest  the  wisdom  of  your  views.  You 
found  it,  less  than  four  yyatfs  ago,  a vilTuge 
of  a couple  of  hundred  idle  Malayan 
fishermen,  and  it  is  now  a colony  of  10,000 
industrious  inhabitants,  collected  from 
every  quarter,  and  living  together  in 
peace  and  harmony,  under  the  magic  aus- 
pices of  that  freedom  and  those  principles 
wdiich  your  Lordship  has  established  and 
confirmed. 

We  respectfully  take  leave  of  your  Lord- 
ship,  hoping  you  may  enjoy,  in  the  bosom 
of  your  family  and  your  country,  all  the 
happiness  and  all  the  honours  which  should 
be  the  reward  of  a life  passed  in  the  com- 
mon service  of  humanity  and  your  country. 

We  are,  with  the  utmost  respect,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient, 

devoted,  humble  servants, 


(Signed  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and 
upwards  of  forty  European  inhabitants  ; 
by  their  Highnesses  the  Sultan  and  IIo- 
mongong  of  Singapore,  and  by  the  chief* 
of  the  various  classes  of  native  inhabitants, 
consisting  of  Chinese,  Siamese,  Javanese, 
Malays,  Arabs,  Chooliahs,  and  others  now- 
established  at  that  interesting  and  rapidly 
improving  settlement.) 

REPLY. 

Honourable  Sir  and  Gentlemen  : — Ac- 
cept my  sincere  thanks  for  the  obliging 
address  with  which  you  have  honoured 

m 0 

me.  It  is  flattering  to  the  honest  feelings 
which  give  to  each  of  us  a pride  in  the 
character  of  this  Government,  that  vou  art* 
enabled  to  assure  me  the  object  and  mode 
of  effecting  the  recent  extensive  changes  in 
Central  India  have  been  justly  understood. 
If  the  states  in  your  neighbourhood  shall 
be  satisfied  that  we  did  not  make  war  but 
through  imperious  necessity,  and  did  not 
urge  our  successes  beyond  what  the  exi- 
gency required,  the  moderation  must  com- 
mand their  confidence,  and  will  thence 
advance  the  commercial  interests  of  our 
country,  while  it  exalts  her  reputation. 

'JHie  description  you  give  of  the  sur- 
prisingly rapid  increase  of  population  at 
Singapore  is  an  exhilarating  proof  of  that 
confidence  ; since  nothing  could  induce 
settlers  to  flock  thither  from  other  quar- 
ters, but  their  sense  of  the  security  and 
superior  advantage  which  they  would  en- 
joy under  British  rule.  That  the  pros- 
perity of  Singapore  may  he  permanent, 
and  that  it  may  in  a special  degree  attach 
upon  you,  Honourable  Sir,  as  well  as  upon 
each  of  those  who  joined  you  in  conferring 
on  me  the  honour  which  I am  acknowr- 
ledging,  is  the  fervent  wish  of 
Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  Hastings. 


NATIVE  MEETING.* 

It  appears  that  there  were  some  errors 
in  the  account  drawn  up  by  our  reporter 
of  the  meeting  on  Saturday,  particularly 
in  the  names  of  the  speakers,  and  in 
taking  conversations  on  particular  subjects, 
for  motions  made  and  passed,  after  the 
English  fashion.  We  were  not  present  at 
the  meeting  ourselves,  and  can  therefore 
offer  no  correction  from  personal  know- 
ledge • but  w e understand  from  one  of  the 
principal  natives,  who  took  part  in  the  de- 
liberations, that  though  thanks  to  Lord 
Hastings  for  removing  restrictions  from 
the  press  were  proposed  and  approved  of 
by  most,  a minority  in  numbers,  but  pos- 
sessing influence  from  their  rank  and 
wealth,  succeeded  in  over-ruling  it ; not 
because  they  did  not  think  the  subject 
suited  to  the  occasion,  but  because  difler- 


* VUUour  last  ntunber,  pageG91. 
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ences  of  opinion  prevailed  on  it,  and  made 
it  advisable  to  omit  all  mention  of  it  in 
the  address. 

On  the  question  of  thanking  Lord 
Hastings  for  permitting  the  burning  of 
widows,  the  meeting  were  generally  de- 
sirous of  having  it  carried;  but  it  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  two  worthy  and 
intelligent  natives,  Ram  Comol  Sein  and 
Russomoy  Dutt,  who  spoke  of  that  horrid 
practice  in  terms  of  deserved  reprobation. 
They  were  the  only  persons  of  the  whole 
meeting  who  seemed  to  regard  it  in  its 
proper  light,  and  they  characterized  it  as  a 
practice,  the  continuance  of  which  was 
degrading  to  their  nation.  It  would  have 

i 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

Division  Orders  issued  by  Colonel  Adams, 

C.  B.,  commanding  Nagpore  Subsidiary 

Force  ; Head  Quarters,  Kamptee,  Nov. 

26,  1822. 

The  operation  of  the  relief  of  several 
corps  of  His  Majesty’s  Regiments  in 
India  being  about  to  separate  the  24th 
from  the  Nagpore  Subsidiary  Force,  Co- 
lonel Adams,  C.  B.,  amidst  the  sincere 
regret  he  feels  on  the  approaching  depar- 
ture of  that  corps  for  Europe,  cannot  bid 
it  farewell  without  thus  publicly  expressing 
the  real  satisfaction  he  has  derived,  from 
witnessing  the  correct  and  orderly  conduct 
which  this  excellent  corps  has  observed, 
during  the  period  of  its  service  with  tire 
force  he  has  the  honour  to  command. 

The  Commander  of  the  Forces  has,  at 
two  inspections  of  His  Majesty’s  24th 
Foot,  had  the  satisfaction  of  submitting  to 
His  Excellency  the  Commander-in- Chief 
his  unqualified  approbation  of  the  perfect 
discipline  which  the  corps  has  attained; 
and  shall,  on  the  occasion  now  recorded, 
have  equal  pleasure  in  bringing  to  His 
Lordship’s  notice  its  soldierlike  «md  or- 
derly behaviour  in  quarters,  a quality  no 
less  creditable  to  the  corps  than  essential 
to  the  public  interests,  and  which  cannot 
be  better  illustrated  than  in  stating,  that  he 
lias  never  had  a single  complaint  against 
any  individual  since  its  arrival  at  Nagpore. 

This  just  praise  on  the  uniform  excellent 
conduct  of  His  Majesty’s  24th  Foot  is 
the  more  particularly  gratifying  to  the 
Commanding  Officer,  as  he  is  permitted 
to  associate  in  his  unqualified  approbation 
that  of  the  British  Resident  at  Nagpore, 
who  accordingly  lias  intimated  his  request, 
that  Major  Craig  will  have  the  goodness  to 
explain  to  His  Majesty’s  24th  Foot,  the 
high  sense  which  he  entertains  of  the 
merits  of  this  excellent  corps,  together 
with  his  warmest  wishes,  united  with  those 
of  Colonel  Adams,  for  its  prosperity  and 
success. 
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been  therefore  an  ill  compliment  to  thank 
his  Lordship  for  permitting  its  continu- 
ance ; but  as  they  were  in  a minority  of 
the  Assembly,  the  difference  of  opinion 
was  compromised,  by  both  parties  agreeing 
to  a resolution,  thanking  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  for  his  toleration  generally  of 
their  religious  rites,  in  which  of  course 
the  superstitions  of  Juggernauth  and  the 
burning  of  widows,  as  they  were  not  ex- 
cluded, must  be  considered  to  lie  tacitly 
admitted. 

The  proposition  of  the  triumphal  arch 
at  Cliandpaul  Ghaut  fell  to  the  ground, 
as  was  before  stated,  on  account  of  the 
expense Cal.  Jour.  Dec.  24. 


Fort  William,  7lh  Dec.  1822. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  approaching  de- 
parture of  his  Majesty’s  8th  (King’s 
Royal  Irish)  Light  Dragoons  from  India, 
the  Most  Noble  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  feels  himself  called  on,  and  eagerly 
answers  the  call,  to  express  the  high  sense 
entertained  by  Government  of  the  emi- 
nently valuable  services  of  the  regiment  du- 
ring a period  of  20  years  in  this  country. 

Their  career  has  been  marked  by  every 
thing  which  can  distinguish  a corps.  A 
decided  spirit  of  energy  has  always 
illustrated  their  conduct  in  the  field, 
where  they  have  invariably  exhibited  to 
their  fellow-soldiers  an  example  peculiarly 
worthy  of  imitation  ; a cordial  unanimity 
has  likewise  ever  subsisted  between  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  regiment,  and  their 
brethren  of  the  Honourable  Company’s 
service,  who  doubtless  will  long  cherish 
the  remembrance  of  a corps,  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  their  social  qualities  and 
orderly  conduct,  as  for  that  high  principle 
of  military  feeling  which  has  so  decidedly 
marked  the  character  of  the  King’s  Royal 
Irish  Light  Dragoons. 


INDIA  ( NOT  BRITISH). 

Rajpootana.—“  By  a letter  from  Rajpoo- 
tanaof  last  month  (Nov.)  it  appears  that  the 
new  corps  of  Mhairs  or  Mhairwarris  forming 
in  that  quarter  is  for  the  present  stationed 
at.  Beour,  where  they  are  recruiting.  This 
place  is  amongst  the  mass  of  hills  westward 
of  Nusseerabad  and  Ajmeer, which  form  the 
great  western  range,  and  is  about  thirty 
miles  distant  from  each  of  these  places, 
and  eight  koss  from  Jhag,  formerly  the 
strong  hold  of  the  Mhair  freebooters.  Be- 
our is  described  as  delightfully  situated  in 
a romantic  part  of  the  hills,  and  surrounded 
with  a jungle  abounding  with  tigers,  leo- 
pards, bears,  deer,  hares,  partridges,  ducks, 
and  quails.  In  the  deep  pools,  frequently 
formed  in  the  numerous  clear  streams  in 
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the  neighbourhood  there  19  abundance  of 
fish.  The  cattle  are  fine,  and  so  numerous 
that  milk  is  sold  at  sixty  seers  the  rupee, 
and  half  a pound  of  excellent  butter  for 
one  anna.  Although  so  attractive  a spot, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  permanent  canton- 
ment of  the  local  corps.  Some  difficulty 
had  been  experienced  in  enlisting  these 
Mhairs,  and  greater  in  retaining  them; 
but  not  more  than  was  to  be  expected,  in 
subjecting  men  of  their  unsettled,  preda- 
tory, independent  habits,  to  even  the  least 
restraints  of  regularity  and  discipline. 
They  are  characterized  as  wild,  savage,  but 
courageous  mountaineers,  possessing  all 
that  lofty  impatience  of  controul,  and  pa- 
tient endurance  of  fatigue  or  local  priva- 
tion, which  distinguish  that  class  all  over 
the  world.  They  are  a fine,  tall,  muscular, 
and  athletic  race,  with  long  beards,  and  a 
strong  general  resemblance  to  the  Eiks, 
which  is  assisted  by  their  wearing  large 
and  loose  small  clothes  exactly  similar  to 
the  latter.  With  all  their  distaste  to  dis- 
cipline, and  a certain  tincture  of  ferocity 
in  their  character,  it  is  anticipated  that, 
under  mild  and  gentle  treatment,  they 
will  at  length  be  completed  and  drilled  as 
a corps ; and  that  in  time  the  better  part  of 
them  will  acquire,  with  the  habits,  all  the 
zeal  and  taste  to  fit  them  for  the  requisite 
subordination  of  our  army,  and  ultimately 
to  introduce  amongst  them  all  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  with  an  attachment  to  our 
Government.  The  cantonment  of  Nus- 
seerabad  had  been  greatly  improved,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  com- 
fortable in  India.  Several  fine  bungalows 
have  sprung  up  in  the  desart,  and,  from  the 
extreme  regularity  of  the  lines,  present 
a handsome  appearance,  if  not  really  mag- 
nificent. There  is  a fine  race  course  and  a 
racket  court.  A theatre  and  ball-room 
are  building  ; subscription  balls  have  com- 
menced, and  it  is  altogether  (excepting  its 
remoteness)  the  most  attractive  station 
perhaps  in  India.  * The  ancient  city  of 
Ajmeer  lias  been  greatly  improved,  and 
almost  re-edificed,  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Wilder,  and  promises  to  rival 
Jypoor  even.  He  has  already  done  won- 
ders.”— John  Bull  of  Dec. 

Runjeet  Singh. — Reports  from  Delhi 
state  Runjeet  Singh  to  be  negociating  with 
the  Cabul  Government  for  an  annual  tri- 
bute, and  that  it  is  expected  he  will  suc- 
ceed. The  two  foreigners  are  with  him, 
and  he  has,  at  their  solicitation,  granted 
them  50,000  rupees  stipend  per  annum.— 
Cal.  Jour.  Jan.  9. 

Central  India . — By  advices  from  M’how, 
of  the  26th  ult.,  we  find  that  a battering 
train  of  two  eighteen-pounders  and  tw.o 
howitzers  have  marched  with  five  compa- 
nies of  the  2d  bat.  14th  N.I.  to  attack  a 
fort  or  ghurry,  eight  marches  off  on  the 
Neemuch  road,  which  is  lield  by  some 
refractory  Zemindars,  alias  Radicules  du 


jniys.  They  are  to  be  joined  by  a division 
of  Holkar's  Horse,  under  Captain  Borth- 
wick,  the  political  agent  there,  when  the 
attack  will  instantly  commence.  The 
ghurry  is  built  of  stone,  and  said  to  be 
without  a ditch,  the  name  Bhurkairee 
near  Sutamow  ; and  is  armed  with  one  or 
two  small  guns  and  400  Rajpoots,  who 
swear  they  will  hold  out,  and  fight  to  the 
last;  till  the  eighteen-pounder  shot  and 
shells  induce  them  to  change  their  minds. 
Captain  Simpson  commands  the  detach- 
ment, and  a company  of  European  artil- 
lery is  with  the  train,  so  that  a speedy 
reduction  of  the  place  may  l>e  looked  for, 
with  the  extinction  of  the  radical  spirit  on 
our  western  frontier. — Calcutta  John  Bully 
Jan.  13. 


CALCUTTA. 

MILITARY  GENERAL  ORDER. 

Fort  William , Dec.  20,  1822. 

The  Governor- General  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  direct,  that  the  following  dates 
of  Brevet  Rank  of  Captain  be  assigned 
to  the  undermentioned  officers,  which  have 
been  adjusted  according  to  the  principle 
established  by  the  Honorable  Court  of 
Directors,  viz.  by  reference  to  their  de- 
parture as  Cadets  from  England. 
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Dates  of  Certifi- 
cates of  Appt. 

Feb.  26,  1798 

May  29,  1799 
June  19,  do 
April  24,  do 
April  5,  do 
Feb.  2,  do 
Mar.  23,  do 
April  10,  do 
April  9,  do 

Mar.  29,  1799 
April  12,  1800 
May  7,  do 
April  8,  do 
April  5,  do 

Names. 

W.  H.  Rainey  (Maj.)  Cav... 

G.  Warden  (Maj.)  Inf. 

A.  Fortune,  Inf. 

C.  H.  Baines,  do 

H.  T.  Roberts,  Cav 

H.  Thomson,  (Maj.  do) 

H.  Hawtrey do 

J.  Caulfield do 

T.  D.  Steuart  do 

P.  Dunbar,  (Maj.)  do 

B.  C.  Swindell. ...  do 

W.  Pattle do 

J.  Dun,  Inf. 

W.  Dickson,  (Maj.)  Cav 

W.  G.  A.  Fielding,  do 

Season 
of  Appt. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

PUBLIC  DINNER  TO  MR.  STUART,  LATE  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  SUPREME  COUNCIL. 

Some  time  ago  we  inserted  a short  ex- 
tract from  a Calcutta  newspaper,  mention- 
ing that  a public  dinner  had  been  given  to 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Stuart,  late  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal,  by 
upwards  of  200  of  the  principal  civil  and 
military  inhabitants  of  the  Presidency. 
As  it  has  since  been  intimated  to  us  that 
a more  copious  report  of  this  complimen- 
tary entertainment  is  likely  to  be  generally 
interesting,  we  here  present  it  to  our 
readers. 

On  Wednesday,  the  day  appointed  (a 
little  before  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening)  the 
party,  consisting  of  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred of  the  principal  civil  and  military 
inhabitants  of  the  Presidency,  assembled 
at  the  Town- Hall,  which  was  fitted  up  for 
the  occasion  in  a manner  extremely  elegant 
and  appropriate. 

Two  well-executed  transparencies  deco- 
rated the  grand  ball  room  in  the  upper 
floor,  in  which  the  dinner  tables  were  laid 
out;  one  of  these  was  placed  in  the  attic 
window,  over  the  entrance  door,  and  re- 
presented Justice  with  uplifted  scales, 
w ith  the  appropriate  motto  in  large  letters, 
Fiat  Justitia  Ruat  Ccelum  ; and  the  other 
in  the  corresponding  window,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  room,  exhibited  a ship  in 
full  sail,  with  the  words 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,— Farewell ! 

And  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  in  seg- 
ments of  a circle,  the  following  verses : 

Swift  o’er  the  main  behold  the  canvass  fly. 

And  fade  and  fade,  beneaih  the  farthest  *1cy  ; 

No  dangers  fright,  no  ilia  the  course  delay, 

*Tis  Virtue  moves,  and  God  directs  the  way. 

At  seven  o’clock  precisely  the  party  sat 
down  to  an  excellent  dinner.  Mr.  Udny, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Adam,  who  was 
prevented  attending  on  the  occasion  by  in- 
disposition, officiated  as  President;  and 
after  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  first 
toast  “ The  King,”  was  drunk  with  four 
times  four,  the  band  playing  God  save  the 
King, — he  arose,  and  proposed  the  health 
of  Mr.  Stuart,  in  nearly  the  following 
words : 

“ Gentlemen  : It  might  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  one  better  gifted  than  myself  to 
do  justice  to  the  occasion  of  our  present 
meeting,  and  I cannot  but  wish  that  it  had 
been  so  ; at  the  same  time  I must  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  I yield  to  no  man  in 
desire  to  bear  my  testimony,  inadequate  as 
it  may  lie,  to  the  worth  of  our  honoured 
guest,  Mr.  Stuart,  and  that  I am  ex- 
tremely flattered  by  this  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 

“ If,  with  a mind  of  superior  intelligence, 
to  have  ably  and  honourably  conducted 
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the  duties  of  successive  important  public 
trusts  committed  to  him,  more  particularly 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  native  community 
under  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  until 
advanced,  by  distinguished  merit,  to  a seat 
in  the  Government  of  this  empire ; if,  in 
that  high  station,  to  have  acted  with  wisdom 
and  dignity,  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  State,  and  the  happiness  of  those 
placed  under  his  rule ; if,  to  have  been 
courteously  accessible  and  attentive  to 
cases  of  individual  concern,  and  to  have 
manifested,  in  general  social  intercourse, 
amenity  of  character  and  amiableness  of 
manners ; — if  considerations  such  as  these 
constitute  a claim  on  this  society,  then  is 
Mr.  Stuart,  in  his  relations  to  us,  public 
and  private,  eminently  entitled  to  our 
respect  and  esteem.  His  departure  from 
amongst  us  will  be  witnessed  with  sincere 
regret,  and  we  shall  most  cordially  join  in 
wishing  him  a long  enjoyment  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  on  his  return  to  his 
native  land. 

**  Gentlemen,  the  toast  I have  now  to 
propose  to  you  is,  the  health  of  Mr.  Stuart, 
with  three  times  three.” 

This  toast  was  drunk  with  thunders  of 
applause,  and  with  an  apparent  enthusiasm 
of  feeling  and  manner,  which  we  have 
seldom  seen  witnessed  on  such  occasions. 
When  the  acclamations  had  subsided,  Mr. 
Stuart  rose  to  return  thanks ; and  though 
evidently  labouring  under  severe  indis- 
position, expressed  himself  in  a very  for- 
cible and  energetic  manner,  and  in  words 
somewhat  we  believe  to  the  following 
effect : — 

“ Gentlemen  : I fear  that  I sliall  express 
in  a very  imperfect  manner  the  deep  sense 
which  I entertain  of  the  honour  conferred 
upon  me  by  that  most  respectable  portion, 
“which  I see  here  assembled  of  the  great 
and  enlightened  community  of  Calcutta. 
Gentlemen,  to  a mind  imbued  with  proper 
feelings,  the  period  at  which  I have  arrived 
of  closing  a long  public  career,  and  of 
bidding  a final  adieu  to  a country,  where 
I have  passed  the  most  precious  years  of 
my  life,  must  be  attended  with  many 
solemn  and  affecting  considerations.  To 
know  that  my  conduct  has  merited  your 
suffrage,  has  cheered  my  spirits  in  this 
trying  hour ; the  recollection  of  this  day 
will  solace  and  brighten  my  declining 
existence.  But  these,  Gentlemen,  are 
personal  feelings.  In  retiring  from  the 
scene  of  active  life,  I have  still  higher 
sources  of  gratification  ; I rejoice  in  leaving 
this  empire  raised  to  a height  beyond  all 
former  memory  of  splendour,  and  pros- 
perity, and  power.  I observe  with  exul- 
tation the  mind,  the  talents,  the  spirit  of 
public  virtue  which  pervade  all  branches 
of  the  service,  and  distinguish  every  class 
of  this  community.  It  is  that  spirit,  gen- 
tlemen which  is  the  surest  pledge  of  na- 
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tional  greatness ; it  is  that  spirit  which, 
actuated  by  the  energy  and  guided  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  illustrious  Governor- Ge- 
neral has  conducted  our  public  affairs  to 
their  present  happy  and  auspicious  state. 
Gentlemen,  we  have  only  to  invoke  the 
Almighty  Being,  who  sways  the  destinies 
of  nations,  to  render  that  spirit  permanent. 
Then  shall  this  glorious  edifice  of  our 
eastern  rule  descend  to  latest  ages,  an  un- 
perishable monument  of  British  valour, 
virtue,  and  genius.** 

This  short,  but  feeling  and  forcible  ad- 
dress, evidently  affected  every  one  present, 
and  drew  down  for  a considerable  time 
the  loudest  and  sincerest  marks  of  applause 
and  approbation. 

The  officiating  President  then  proposed 
the  following  toasts : 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Navy. 
— Tune — Rule  Britannia. 

The  Duke  of  York  and  the  Army.— 
Tune — British  Grenadiers. 

The  East  India  Company.-— Tune- 
Money  in  both  Pockets. 

Marquess  of  Hastings. — Tune — Lord 
Moira’s  Welcome. 

This  health  was  drunk,  as  it  has  always 
been  drunk,  with  thunders  of  applause, 
the  band  marching  three  times  round  the 
room,  amidst  cheers  and  applauses  ; when 
it  retired,  Major  Vaughan  rose  and  said — 

“ Mr.  President:  Connected,  as  in  some 
measure  I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  his 
Lordship’s  household,  I cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  my  thanks,  for  the  kind, 
warm,  enthusiastic,  nay  affectionate  man- 
ner, with  which  his  health  has  been  drunk. 
It  would  ill  become  so  humble  a person  as 
myself  to  presume  to  touch  upon  the 
public  conduct  of  an  individual,  in  the 
high  situation  of  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Stuart,  but  I trust  I shall  not  be  consi- 
dered as  overstepping  the  boundaries  of 
respect,  in  stating,  that  I am  sure  his 
Lordship  will  as  sincerely  regret  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Stuart,  as  a member  of  his  Go- 
vernment, as  all,  who  are  here  assembled  to 
pay  him  this  parting  acknowledgment  of 
our  esteem,  will  his  loss  as  a member  of 
our  society.”  ' 

7.  The  Army  of  India. — Tune— The 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  March. 

Major  Bryant,  the  Advocate- General, 
in  returning  thanks  for  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  the  Indian  Army,  took  occasion 
to  pay  a very  handsome  compliment  to 
Major  Stuart,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nicol,  H.  M.  late  Quarter-Master  General, 
which  was  loudly  and  deservedly  applaud- 
ed by  the  company. 

8.  The  Bench  of  Calcutta. 

9.  The  Bar  of  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Spank  ie  returned  thanks  for  the 
honour  conferred  on  the  Bar,  and  took 
Hie  occasion  to  pass  a high  and  deserved 
*ulogium  on  Mr.  Stuart’s  eminent  talents 
and  distinguished  legal  acquirements ; 


talents  and  acquirements,  he  said,  that, 
from  his  own  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Stu- 
art, would  have  gained  him  eminence  on 
any  Bench. 

10.  The  Bengal  Army: — band  playing 
three  times  round  the  room. — Tune— 
British  Grenadiers.  Mr.  Pattle,  in  pro- 
posing this  toast,  spoke  nearly  as  follows  : 

“ Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : I rise 
to  propose  a toast  which  has  always,  and  I 
am  sure  will  always  be  drunk  with  enthu- 
siasm. We  have  already  manifested  those 
feelings  of  respect,  admiration,  and  ap- 
plause, which  are  naturally  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  Indian  Army,  and  I have 
now  to  propose  a portion  of  that  army 
which  has  a nearer  and  a dearer  claim 
upon  us.  I speak,  gentlemen,  of  a body 
of  men  who  belong  to  the  same  Presi- 
dency as  ourselves,  with  whom  we  have 
constant  opportunity  of  intercourse  and 
intimacy,  to  whom  wc  are  bound  by  so 
many  ties  of  private  affection  and  present 
esteem.  Though  no  prouder  name  could 
have  graced  our  regular  list  of  toasts,  it 
was  incompatible  with  our  feelings  to 
place  it  amongst  the  prescribed  toasts  of 
die  evening ; though  leaving  it  out  of  the 
regular  list  could  never  lead  to  its  omission. 
I venture  to  declare  diat  all  who  hear  me 
have  expected  it  could  not  be  forgotten  ; 
and  that  it  can  never  require  any  aid  to  re- 
mind us  of  it  is  indisputable,  from  the 
manner  in  which  you  now  receive  it.  It 
is  for  our  brethren,  our  gallant  brethren, 
that  I call  upon  you  to  fill  your  glasses. 
I do  not  purpose  attempting  to  eulogize 
die  Bengal  Army,  still  less  to,  compare  it 
with  the  armies  of  other  Presidencies  ; yet 
if  I ventured  to  make  such  a comparison, 
I should  do  it  in  die  generous  spirit  of 
the  gallant  men  belonging  to  my  toast,  and 
diere  would  surely  be  found  nothing  in- 
vidious in  the  comparison.  It  would  be  a 
comparison  of  opportunities,  not  a contrast 
of  merit : for  never  yet,  when  occasion 
offered,  has  die  Indian  army  failed  to  do 
all  diat  man  can  do.  The  Bengal  army 
we  have  most  intimately  observed ; we 
live  and  breathe  in  die  very  atmosphere  of 
their  fame — with  die  radiance  of  their  re- 
nown and  glory  around  us.  With  the  men 
now  with  us,  who  in  many  a hard  fought 
field  have  realized  for  our  nation  the 
proudest  glories  of  ancient  or  modern  his- 
tory ; who,  speaking  on  such  a subject  can 
want  enthusiasm?  Gentlemen,  to  this 
brief  and  inadequate  tribute  to  such  tran- 
scendent merits  I must  add  a few  words, 
which  I hope,  when  combined  with  die  ob- 
ject of  our  present  meeting,  will  be  con- 
sidered appropriate:  I mean  die  general 
excellence  of  the  Bengal  army  as  the  co- 
adjutors and  supporters  of  the  civil  power. 
Their  merit  in  this  respect  has  not  the  same 
universal  publicity  as  the  unrivalled  bril- 
liance of  their  martial  fame ; still  it  marks 
more  distinctly  their  virtues  to  our  admira- 
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tion  : — the  lofty  spirit,  the  well-regulated 
mind,  the  devotion  to  public  good,  the  for- 
bearance of  a placable  and  patient  temper, 
in  fine,  all  the  best  qualities  which  naturally 
characterize  the  warriors  of  a good,  a great, 
and  a free  people,  and  as  naturally  and 
faithfully  represent  the  genius,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  institutions  of  our  native 
country.  It  is  this  spirit,  Gentlemen, 
which  has  always  given  to  British  conquests 
the  blessings  of  the  vanquished,  and  which 
has  made  our  armies  be  hailed  by  the  op- 
pressed as  the  precursors  of  justice,  peace, 
and  prosperity.  I will  venture  to  say  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  Mr.  Stuart, 
our  honoured  guest,  will  confirm  by  his 
experience  my  imperfect  representation  of 
the  valuable  co-operative  aid  the  civil 
power  has  always  received  from  our  noble 
military  brethren,  the  Bengal  army.  I 
know  our  honoured  guest  most  highly 
admires,  regards,  and  respects  the  Bengal 
army ; and  that  he  does  so  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  one  of  the  most  unquestionable 
of  the  many  proofs  which  might  be  cited 
of  his  peculiar  fitness  to  administer  suc- 
cessfully and  satisfactorily  one  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  civil  department  of 
this  Government.  Gentlemen,  with  all 
your  best  feelings  advocating,  I call  on  you 
to  drink  with  three  times  three,  in  overflow- 
ing bumpers,  The  Bengal  Army.” 

Mr.  Stuart  then  rose  and  proposed  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  health  in  the  follow- 
ing words 

« Gentlemen : I find  it  to  be  the  general 
sentiment,  that,  after  having  done  honour 
to  the  Indian  army,  we  should  not  pass 
over  the  hero  who  was  ever  so  closely  con- 
nected with  it.  Gentlemen,  you  all  know, 
that  in  the  field  of  Indian  warfare  was  dis- 
played the  infancy  of  his  genius:  that 
genius  which,  in  the  awful  might  of  its 
maturity,  achieved  the  triumphs  which 
shall  furnish  the  brightest  pages  of  our 
future  history,  which  humbled  the  proud 
foe  lhat  had  singly  subjugated  the  world, 
which  never  reposed  until  our  victorious 
banners  floated  over  the  field  of  Waterloo.” 

The  toast  was  received  with  unbounded 
applause.  The  band  marched  three  times 
round  the  room,  playing  the  Grenadier’s 
March,  and  cheering  continued  for  a con- 
siderable time. 

After  the  band  had  retired,  Captain 
Beatson  rose  anti  said, 

“ I beg  leave  to  propose  the  health  of  an 
individual  who  would  have  been  much 
gratified  if  he  had  been  present  here  to 
night,  and  who  would  have  felt  most 
warmly  the  compliments  and  honours  that 
have  been  paid  to  our  respected  guest.  I 
mean  his  brother,  Major  Charles  Stuart. 

“ In  naming  him,  I propose  the  health  of 
one  whose  excellent  qualities  were  much 
less  widely  known  than  they  deserved  to 
be.  A great  and  insurmountable  diffidence 


mixing  much  in  general  society,  and  from 
being  known  by  many  beyond  the  circle 
of  his  friends ; but  I appeal  with  confi- 
dence to  every  one  who  had  the  happiness 
to  be  included  in  that  number,  when  I 
assert  that  beneath  this  exterior  cold,  there 
was  concealed  as  warm  a heart  as  ever 
glowed  in  any  bosom.  His  talents  were 
not  less  excellent  than  his  disposition  was 
amiable,  but  fortune  denied  him  the  op- 
portunity of  displaying  them  to  advantage. 

“ After  years  of  assiduous  labour,  he  had 
just  reached  that  point  when  he  might  look 
forward  to  high  distinction,  and  to  reach 
the  object  of  liis  ambition  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period : and  he  was  not  a character 
of  that  stamp  which  shines  in  the  second 
place,  but  is  eclipsed  in  the  first ; but  his 
health  had  given  way  under  the  laborious 
life  he  had  led,  and  he  was  forced  to  quit 
India  for  the  Cape,  and  afterwards  to  pro- 
ceed to  England,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  long  cherished  object  of  his  hopes 
seemed  to  be  coming  within  his  grasp. 

“ While  his  friends  must  deeply  regret 
that  he  was  compelled  to  quit  India  so 
prematurely  for  his  own  fame,  let  us  wish 
him  happiness,  and  the  enjoyment  of  health 
in  his  native  land : I propose  the  health  of 
Major  Charles  Stuart.” 

Mr.  Stuart  seemed  much  affected  with 
this  tribute  of  applause  to  his  brother,  and 
returned  thanks  in  nearly  the  following 
words : 

“ Gentlemen : The  pride  which  I cherish, 
in  possessing  a brother  like  Major  Stuart, 
has  made  the  best  and  warmest  feelings  of 
my  heart  respond  to  your  last  toast.  Gen- 
tlemen, in  my  connection  with  Major 
Stuart,  there  is  no  circumstance  which  I 
esteem  more  fortunate,  than  his  attaching 
me  by  a most  endearing  tie  to  my  brother 
servants  of  the  Bengal  army.  Gentlemen, 
that  sentiment  has  heightened  the  cordial 
interest  which  I have  always  felt  for  the 
prosperity  and  honour  of  this  army.  I 
have  observed  with  lively  satisfaction  their 
unceasing  claims  to  all  the  qualities  which 
can  distinguish  them,  or  which  can  ennoble 
soldiers.  Gentlemen,  they  have  my  fervent 
wishes  that  their  prosperity  may  still  in- 
crease : for  their  renown,  I can  only  pray 
that  it  may  endure.,  Itcannotbeincreased.” 

'Die  President  then  proposed  the  health 
of  “ The  Merchants  of  Calcutta,”  which 
was  drunk  with  loud  applause ; on  which 
Mr.  Palmer  rose,  and,  as  well  as  we  could 
hear  him,  returned  thanks  in  nearly  the 
following  wwds  : — • 

“ I wish  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some 
one  more  capable  than  myself  of  returning 
thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  on  my 
brethren  and  myself,  of  the  value  of  which 
we  are  fully  sensible ; and  whatever  may 
be  the  success  of  our  commerce,  I pledge 
that  we  shall  never  be  bankrupt  in  feeling. 
But,  Gentlemen,  an  East- India  merchant’s 


and  coldness  of  manner  prevented  him  from  speech  should  be  like  his  accounts,  as  short 
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as  possible ; and  always  remembering  the 
adage,  that  short  accounts  tend  to  make 
long  friends,  I shall  return  the  honour 
conferred  on  us  by  proposing  to  you  as  my 
toast.  The  Civil  Service  of  India.” 

14.  Prosperous  voyage  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales. 

Captain  Biden  briefly  returned  thanks, 
but  we  could  not  distinctly  hear  what  fell 
from  him. 


guest  has  to  your  respect  and  admiration 
as  a private  individual.  In  that  character 
he  is,  I am  aware,  known  only  to  a portion 
of  this  most  respectable  meeting,  but  that 
it  so  happens,  proceeds  from  a cause  be- 
yond bis  control,  and  which  he  has  always 
deeply  regretted.  His  delicate  state  of 
health  would  never  allow  him  to  indulge 
the  generous  inclination  and  earnest  de- 
sire he  has  always  felt  to  be  generally 


Mr.  Palmer,  in  a short  but  appropriate  known,  in  a society  which  I know  he  most 


speech,  proposed  the 

15.  Civil  Service  of  Bengal. 

This  toast  was  drunk  with  the  usual  de- 
monstrations of  respect  and  admiration. 
Mr.  Udny  rose  and  said, 

«*  Gentlemen : In  returning  thanks  in 


highly  values  and  respects.  He  would, 
but  for  this  uncontrollable  cause,  have 
indulged  in  a hospitality  suited  to  the 
high  office  he  has  so  ably  filled ; but,  Gen- 
tlemen, he  has  had  to  choose  whether  he 
should,  by  retirement  and  abstinence,  hus- 


the  name  of  the  Civil  Service  of  Bengal,  band  his  strength  for  the  faithful  and  able 
for  the  honour  done  them,  and  for  the  kind  discharge  of  the  important  and  sacred 
and  flattering  terms  in  which  they  have  trusts  belonging  to  his  public  duties,  or, 
been  spoken  of  by  the  Honourable  Gen-  forgetting  those  sacred  obligations,  indulge 
tleman,  I beg  leave  to  say,  that  praise  from  in  the  social  habits  of  a generous  kos- 
no  quarter  could  have  beeu  more  acceptable  pitality,  to  the  injury  of  his  health,  and  to 
to  that  body  than  coming  as  it  does  from  the  certain  diminution  of  his  claims  on 
Mr.  Palmer,  a man,  the  excellence  and  you  as  a most  meritorious  and  faithful 
integrity  of  whose  character  is  the  theme  public  servant.  That  Mr.  Stuart,  so  cir- 
of  universal  admiration.”  cumstanced,  should  be  governed  by  a high 

Mr.  Palmer  then  proposed  the  health  of  sense  of  public  duty,  may  be  admitted  as 
Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Fendall.  When  the  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  his  entirely  de- 
applause with  which  this  toast  was  drunk  serving  the  distinction  of  this  entertain- 
had  subsided,  Mr.  Stuart  once  more  rose  ment.  Gentlemen,  I have  known  Mr. 
and  said,  Stuart  from  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  in 

“ Gentlemen  : I rise  to  return  you  my  this  country ; I have  intimately  and  closely 
ardent  thanks,  for  the  compliment  you  have  observed  him,  and  I can  with  truth  declare 
paid  to  my  excellent  colleagues.  That  to  you,  that  although  his  exterior  maimers 
honour,  Gentlemen,  I am  satisfied  will  be  may  have  appeared  to  a cursory  observer 
doubly  welcome  to  them,  when  they  shall  reserved  and  unconciliating,  all  those  who 
know  that  it  originated  with  a gentleman  have  been  intimately  known  to  him  will 


whom,  in  common  with  myself,  they  have 
so  long  esteemed  and  loved.  Gentlemen, 
I am  sure  that  you  will  assist  me  in  re- 
paying the  compliment.  Gentlemen,  I 
call  upon  you  to  do  honour  to  the  most 
estimable  social  qualities  of  the  heart,  to 
the  most  unbounded  benevolence,  to  a 
spirit  of  princely  magnificence,  in  com- 
mercial dealings.  Gentlemen,  the  name 
which  I shall  offer  to  you,  can  never  be 


unanimously  declare,  a warmer,  more  ge- 
nerous, or  more  feeling  heart  than  his  has 
never  inhabited  the  human  breast.  To 
redress  the  oppressed,  to  help  the  unpro- 
tected, to  assist  the  necessitous,  to  encourage 
the  diffident  yet  deserving,  has  been  the 
use  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  power  and 
influence  his  superior  talents  ever  obtained 
for  him  ; and  he  should,  and  I hope  does 
know,  that  the  native  public  of  the  exten- 
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forgotten  in  tins  flourishing  emporium,  so  sive  territory  belonging  to  this  Presidency) 
long  as  those  virtues,  united  in  a British  is  most  gratefully  and  feelingly  sensible  of 


, *n 

merchant,  shall  receive  the  due  meed  of 
admiration  and  applause.  Gentlemen,  I 
propose  the  health  of  Mr.  Palmer  with 
three  times  three.” 

Mr.  Pattle  next  rose,  and  said, — 

“ Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  The 
enthusiastic  applause  with  which  you  have 


♦4 


the  inestimable  advantages  derived  from 
the  excellent  and  unceasing  private  virtues 
which  have  governed  his  public  career.  I 
believe  I may  declare  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  there  are  a great  many  here 
besides  myself  who  have  observed,  that  to 
whatever  influence  Mr.  Stuart  has  at  any  y£' 
received  the  very  appropriate  tribute  paid  time  possessed  in  the  distribution  of  pa- 
to  the  superior  talents  and  virtues  of  our  tronage,  has  been  made  subservient  only 
honoured  guest,  as  a public  character,  by  to  advance  merit  when  combined  with 
our  President,  and  the  learned  Gentleman  talents.  ( Great  njt])lause^ ) Gentlemen  the 
on  his  right  hand,  affords  ample  testimony,  applause  with  which  you  receive  this  ira- 
that  the  worthy  manner  in  which  our  ho-  perfect  but  sincere  tribute  of  respect  to 
noured  guest  has  always  fulfilled  the  ar~  Mr.  Stuart’s  private  character,  cannot  but  ty, 

duous  duties  of  the  high  public  station  he  afford  him  the  most  unqualified  satisfaction.  x,* 

has  held  is  duly  appreciated  by  you.  You  Allow  me  then  to  conclude  with  my  toast,  ^ 
will  not  therefore,  I am  certain,  be  less  “17.  Mr.  Stuart  as  a private  individual.  ” 

gratified  to  learn  the  claims  our  honoured  Mr,  Palmer  proposed  the  health  of  tO* 
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18.  The  Worthy  President,  Mr.  Udny.  . Fourth  English  Class. 

Mr.  Udny  rose  to  return  thanks,  and  Mat.  Steal  Templeton  First  Prize. 

saj(j}  '■*  Edward  Smart  -..Second  Do.  . 

Fifth  English  Class. 

Chas.  Balfour  Wallis  ......First  Prize. 

Wm.  Warden  Gee Second  Do. 

N.B.  The  Academy  will  re-open  on 
to  discharge  the  duty  which  has  been  as-  Monday,  the  13th  proximo, 
signed  to  me  this  evening;  but  the  merits  Lindstedt  and  Oun. 


« Gentlemen : I am  extremely  sensible 
of,  and  thankful  for,  the  honour  that  has 
been  done  me,  whilst  at  the  same  time  I 
cannot  but  lament  my  inability  adequately 


and  sendees  of  Mr.  Stuart  far  transcend 
any  expressions  of  mine.  I have  done  my 
best,  and  must  rely  on  your  candour  and 
liberality  to  overlook  any  omissions.” 

Mr.  Pattle  then  rose,  and  said, 

11  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : The 
toast  I am  about  to  give  has  been  always 
received  with  the  most  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm ; I shall  propose  to  you  the  health 


Dec.  SO,  1822. 


durromtollah  academy. 

Various  circumstances,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  mention,  hove  prevented  us 
from  before  noticing,  as  we  intended  to  do, 
at  some  length,  the  Examination  of  the 
Pupils  of  the  Durrumtollah  Academy  on 
the  2Gth  Dec.,  which,  like  many  others,  we 
of  an  illustrious  lady,  whose  transcendent  did  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  witnessing ; but 
virtues  must  ever  command  for  her,  uni-  as  it  cannot  be  yet  too  late,  we  shall  now 
versal  reverence,  admiration,  and  respect,  proceed  to  repair  the  omission. 

Gentlemen,  . The  following  is  the  order  of  the  exa- 

“ The  Marchioness  of  Hastings  ! ! *.*  mination  of  the  first  six  classes,  consisting 
This  was  drunk  with  great  applause,  of  English  reading  and  parsing,  begin- 
wliicli  lasted  for  a considerable  time.  ning  with  the  humbler  efforts  of  the  junior 

Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Stuart  retired,  and  pupils,  and  ascending  progressively  up- 
was  accompanied  to  his  carriage  by  the  ward  to  the  more  finished  essays  of  those 
President,  the  Stewards,  and  many  of  of  riper  years,  and  consequently  superior 
toe  principal  guests,  who  gave  him  three  acquirements. 


hurrahs  on  his  leaving  die  Town-Hall.— 
John  Hull, 


9* 


First  Class. — Lessons  in  the  Spelling 
Book.  . 

Second  Gass.— Reading  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  Catechism. 

Third  Class. — Reading  the  New  Tes- 
Tbe  King  of  Oude  has  subscribed  5,000  tament  and  Spelling  Catechism. 


IRISH  SUBSCRIPTION. 


rupees,  and  bis  Minister  2,000,  in  aid  of 
toe  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  the  Distressed 
Irish.  —The  subscription  on  the  22d  De- 
cember amounted  to  Sa.  Us.  1,77,977.  4. 
’-Cat.  Gov.  Gaz. 


CALCUTTA  ACADEMY. 


Fourth  Gass. — Reading  and  Resolving 
the  Parts  of  Speech. 

Fifth  Class. — Parsing . 

Sixth  Class. — The  preceding  classes  re- 
quired no  particular  observation  ; as,  al- 
though they  went  through  their  lessons 
and  examinations  very  creditably,  the  first 
steps  to  knowledge,  however  important  as 
laying  the  foundation  of  all  that  follows, 
are  too  humble  in  themselves  to  elicit 
praise.  The  boast  of  the  sixth  class  was  to 

parse  and  analyze  any  passage  in  the  Eng- 

The  following  were  successful  in  ob-  lish  language ; and  the  whole  of  them,  but 
hitting  prizes,  viz.  especially  the  Dux  and  five  or  six  others, 

Edwin  De  Cruz  (best  general  scholar),  acquitted  themselves  to  admiration. 

'*  ' * Then  followed  the  French  and  Latin  and 

Book-keeping  classes ; the  Geography  and 
Astronomy  Classes ; the  Geometry,  Tri- 
gonometry and  Algebra;  and  lastly  Re- 
citations. The  whole  of  these  classes  ac- 

quitted  themselves  in  a manner  worthy  of 

William  James  Gutra  . Second  Prize,  the  able  teachers  under  whose  tuition  they 

have  been  placed,  and  it  was  truly  gratify- 
ing to  witness  the  alacrity  and  emulation 
that  prevailed  among  them,  and  the  ardent 
zeal  to  excel,  and  attachment  to  their  stu- 
dies, which  are  alsolutely  necessary  to  suc- 
cess, and  often  the  prognostics  of  future 
eminence.  The  performances  of  the  book- 
keeping  class  were  peculiarly  admired, 
not  less  on  account  of  their  expertness 
than  in  consideration  of  the  novelty  (at 
least  with  the  exception  of  this  seminary) 


Al  the  Second  Annual  General  Examination 
«/  the  Pupils  of  the  above  Academy , held 
on  Saturday,  the  21  at  Dec. 

President,  The  Rev.  James  Hill. 


toe  Medal. 

H.  Wm.  Mitchell  (best  mathematician), 
toe  Star. 

First  or  General  Class. 

H.  Wm.  Mitchell Second  Prize. 

Pint  nr  Mathematical  Class. 


Second  Arithmetical  Class. 
lames  Charles  Thompson  ...First  Prize. 

Pairick  Robert  Sinclair Second  do. 

Third  Arithmetical  Class. 

Gw. Nicholas  "Brown  ......Only  Prize. 

Second  English  Class. 

Chas.  Thompson  First  Prize. 

tatoony  De  Castro  Second  Do. 

Third  English  Gass. 

Gw.  Nicholas  Brown  First  Prize. 

"Nickels  .Second  Do. 
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of  the  mode  of  teaching  that  is  followed  Henry  Derozio  shone  in  the  parts  of  An- 

in-rtiic  THhf*  nimik  h^innr  nrn-  tnnin  anrl  ShvWlr.  T^prnr.inr 


in  tiiis  academy.  The  pupils  being  pro- 
vided with  nominal  money,  and  convenient 
representatives  of  various  commodities, 
proceed  like  merchants  in  miniature  to  ex- 
hibit various  commercial  transactions,  even 
of  the  most  complicated  nature,  . some 
acting  as  bankers  and  agents,  others  as 
merchants  or  traders,  borrowing,  lending, 
selling  or  consigning,  as  any  of  the  com- 
pany choose  to  require,  and  making  the 
several  entries  in  their  books,  cash-book, 
day-book,  journal  and  ledger,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  transaction  may  demand.  Two 
examples  were  performed  with  the  utmost 
accuracy  and  despatch,  showing  that  the 
pupils  understood  the  manner  of  reducing 
the  theory  of  book-keeping  to  practice,  as 
well  as  if  they  had  been  actually  engaged 
in  business  or  employed  in  the  count- 
ing-house. No  method  could  so  clearly 
illustrate  the  mode  of  keeping  books,  and 
impress  it  upon  the- minds  of  boys,  as  that 
above  pointed  out,  and  this  alone  must 
give  the  pupils  of  the  Durrumtollah  Aca- 
demy an  advantage,  which  can  hardly  fail 
to  lie  highly  servicable  to  them  in  active 
life. 

In  speaking  of  the  above,  which  may 
be  termed  “ palpable  book-keeping,  we 
are  reminded  of  Professor  Leslie  s “ Pal- 
pable Arithmetic,”  or  mode  of  exhibiting 
and  performing,  by  means  of  counters 
(without  the  use  of  figures  or  written 
signs  of  any  kind),  all  the  processes  of  cal- 
culation, from  the  most  simple  use  of  the 
elements  of  numbers,  up  to  the  solution 
of  astronomical  problems.  His  book  in 
which  tilts  is  contained,  entitled  his  “ Phi- 
losophy of  Arithmetic,”  is  little  known  in 
Calcutta,  or  probably  some  of  those  em- 
ployed in  superintending  the  education  of 
youth  would  try  the  experiment  of  intro- 
ducing this  mode,  wliich  we  understand 
has  succeeded  very  well  in  some  schools  in 
the  mother  country,  and  must  succeed 
here,  being  peculiarly  simple,  and  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  children  for  whom  the 
chief  difficulty  of  arithmetic  arises  from 


tonio  and  Shylock.  Derozio  afterwards 
repeated  the  “ Newcastle  Apothecary,”  in 
a manner  remarkably  happy  and  ludicrous. 

After  the  examination  was  concluded, 
Mr.  Drummond,  addressing  himself  par- 
ticularly to  the  native  gentlemen  who  were 
present,  pointed  out  the  eminent  advan- 
tages that  must  result  from  the  native  and 
other  boys  mixing  together  in  their  studies, 
becoming  familiarly  acquainted  with  each 
o tlier’s  language,  ideas,  and  habits  of 
thinking  and  acting ; their  minds  amal- 
gamating together,  and,  as  a cotemporary 
has  already  said,  “ contracting  kindly 
feelings  towards  each  other.  ” 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  children 
arefree  from  those  feelings  of  pride  and 
prejudice  which  so  powerfully  influence 
grown-up  persons,  and  erect  insurmount- 
able barriers  between  man  and  man,  and 
cut  off  the  flow  of  social  intercourse.  In 
India,  much  greater  causes  of  separation 
exist  between  the  different  subjects  of  the 
same  state  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other  country ; manners,  language,  re- 
ligion so  widely  different,  that  they  cannot 
combine;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Eu- 
ropeans float  like  a few  drops  of  oil  in  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  How  delightful,  to 
see  in  this  academy  the  children  of  Chris- 
tians and  Hindoos  mingling  together  like 
brothers — the  only  distinction'arisingfroin 
the  different  shades  of  colour,  and  the  plain 
European  habits  contrasting  with  die  rich 
and  gaudy  Oriental  costume.  This  is  sure- 
ly better  than  collecting  together  native 
youths  in  colleges  by  themselves,  where, 
while  they  acquire  European  learning, 
they  may  foster  feelings  of  distrust  or 
aversion  towards  their  European  fellow- 
subjects. 

Gopee  Kissen  Deb  (whose  talents  as  an 
orator  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
notice)  paid  Mr.  Drummond  a very  well 
turned  compliment  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
address,  observing  that,  while  expatiating 
on  the  advantages  of  the  children  of  Hm-  • 
doos  receiving  a European  education 
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heir  inability  to  form  a conception  of  the  a]  wjt|1  European  toys,  he  had  not  ad 
ibstract  quantities  in  which  it  deals : a verted  to  the  advantage  of  having  so  able 
fifficulty  altogether  removed  by  Leslie  s a preceptor,  an  omission  which  he  (Gopce  ^rg 
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System 

The  Geometry  Class  were  prepared  to 
demonstrate  all  the  problems  which  their 
books  exhibited,  and  showed  by  their  per- 
formance that  they  had  made  a suitable 
progress  in  the  science.  The  specimens  of 
drawing  and  ornamental  writing  exhibited, 


Mohun)  begged  leave  to  supply.— .#^0^ 
Hurk.  Dec.  31. 


*1 


CHEMICAL  LECTURES. 

On  Tuesday  night  Mr.  Mack  cora- 

itanuiK  <*..«  menced  his  Course  of  Lectures  in  the  Great 

vere  executed  with  great  taste,  and  ex-  Room  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  Society  id 

:ited  general  admiration.  The  whole  Chowringhee.  We  are  glad  to  bear  tes- 

dosed  with  dialogues  and  recitations,  se-  timony  to  the  talent  and  perspicuity  ma- 
ected  from  the  most  popular  productions  nifested  by  Mr.  Mack,  in  his  first  discourse  Mlt 
>f  the  best  tragic  and  comic  English  au-  and  practical  illustrations ; we  have  iu>  Ns. 

hors.  Edwin  Turnbull  recited  the  part  doubt  ” M ’■ ■-*  ’ 

>f  Portia,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  with  will 

jreat  feeling  and  propriety  of  emphasis  tronized.  ..  — . . 

md  gesture;  and  Robert  Stapleton  and  ber  of  ladies  present,  and  the  entire  num- 
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ber  of  auditors  appeared  to  exceed  a hun 
died,— Beng.  Ilurk .,  Dec.  27. 


DACOITS. 

Murder  of  Mr.  Imlach. — A letter  from 
Kishnagur.  dated  the  17th  Oct.,  states  that 
theservantsof  Mr.  Henry  Imlach  had  just 
arrived  at  that  place,  and  had  brought  in- 
formation that  his  boat  was  attacked  by 
about  twenty-five  persons,  who  came  in 
another  boat,  near  the  village  of  Nuddea, 
a little  below  Sooksagoor,  at  about  seven 


seat  of  power ; and  authorize  a suitable  re- 
ward for  the  detection  of  the  miscreants. 
The  active  magistrate  of  that  station  has 
taken  that  interest  in  the  affair  which  be- 
comes a zealous  public  servant ; but  as  the 
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lead  to  the  detection  erf  the  real  perpetra- 
tors, or  the  exculpation  of  those  who,  in 
the  present  aspect  of  the  case,  may  be 
blamed  innocently. 

One  thing  very  evident  is,  that  the  mur- 
der was  perpetrated,  not  by  common  rob- 
bers, because  the  object  would  have  been 
plunder ; but  from  motives  of  revenge, 
and  by  persons  who  either  were  deadly 
enemies  themselves,  or  hired  and  set  on  by 
the  mortal  foes  of  the  deceased.  The 
zillah  of  Nuddeah  has  long  been  noto- 
rious for  the  turbulent  character  of  its  inha- 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  Tuesday  last,  bitants;  and  although  the  great  talents  and 
who  sunk  the  boat  they  had  attacked,  and  activity  of  the  late  Mr.  Elliott,  and  the 
though  the  servants  saved  themselves  by  meritorious  (now  forgotten)  services  of 
swimming,  yet  no  traces  had  been  found  Mr.  Peter  Andrew,  succeeded  in  subduing 
of  Mr.  Imlach ; and  from  the  depositions  and  dispersing  the  bands  of  regular  ma- 
of  the  servants,  which  were  made  on  oath,  rauders,  the  ferocious  spirit  still  remained, 
there  appeared  no  probability  of  his  having  and  occasionally  broke  forth  in  acts  of 
escaped.  ■ outrage.  A Mr.  Arnott  (we  believe)  lost 

It  is  at  least  to  be  hoped  that  the  Go-  his  life  in  a dispute  with,  the  inhabitants, 
vemment  will  direct  an  inquiry  into  this  arising  from  circumstances  somewhat  simi- 
villainous  transaction,'  so  near  to  the  very  lar  to  those  which  lately  proved  fatal  to 

Ensign  M‘Kean,  noticed  in  our  pages  of 
last  Monday.  Sir  Henry  Russell,  former 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  here, 
whose  rigorous  administration  of  justice  is 
well  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ben- 
occasion  itself  is  an  extraordinary  one,  so  gal,  had  probably  excited  the  wrath  of 
we  think  extraordinary  means  should  be  some  natives  of  Nuddeah,  in  a case  con- 
tiken  to  trace  out  the  perpetrators  of  the  nected  with  that  district,  as,  happening  to 
crime,  and  bring  them  to  condign  pu-  be  travelling  in  that  quarter,  he  was  pur- 
oishment.  . sued  by  banditti,  and  after  being  several 

Wc  observe  among  the  advertisements  hours  exposed  to  their  attacks,  from  which 
that  a reward  of  5,000  rupees  is  authorized  liedefended  himself,  he  fortunately  escaped, 
to  be  paid  by  Col.  Imlach,  the  Auditor-  We  cannot  be  surprised,  then,  at  the  de- 
General,  through  his  attorney,  Mr.  Tre-  plorable  fate  of  Mr.  Imlach,  since  indigo 
beck;  but,  independently  of  the  interest  planters  are  most  likely  of  all  others,  from 
*hich  the  family  and  friends  of  the  de-  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  to  become 
ceased  must  naturally  feel  in  discovering  embroiled  with  the  inhabitants ; and  we 
the  barbarous  authors  of  such  an  outrages  are  given  to  understand  that  his  enemies 
guardians  of  the  State  cannot  be  less  were  numerous  and  bitter,  among  more 

than  one  class  of  people.  There  is  there- 
fore a wide  field  over  which  to  search  for 
his  murderers ; and  if  perjury  be  as  com- 
mon in  that  district  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
The  deep  feeling  excited  by  this  atro-  country,  there  is  as  much  danger  of  being 
oous  murder  is  now  necessarily  a good  imposed  upon  by  false  accusations  against 
dealsubsided,  but  the  public  will  no  doubt  the  innocent,  as  there  is  difficulty  in  ob- 
he  glad  to  know  what  steps  are  taking  to  taining  true  evidence  against  the  guilty. 
Scorer  the  perpetrators;  and  we  hope  But  human  judges,  who  see  not  the  heart,* 
to  be  able  to  announce  that  such  a clue  must  rest  satisfied  with  such  proof  as  can  * 
btt been  obtained,  as  will  ultimately  lead  to  be  had — the  truth  belongs  to  God. 
drir  conviction,  Tire  subjoined  particulars  We  are  happy  that  the  investigation  of 
^ drawn  from  the  most  authentic  source,  this  difficult  case  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a 
roil  we  have  given  them  in  exactly  the  same  gentleman  so  well  qualified  as  Mr.  Turn-' 
as  sent  to  us,  tire  person  who  com-  bull,  by  his  long  experience,  his  intimate 
wimicated  them  being  able  and  willing  to  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  native 
’oath  for  their  accuracy,  from  the  oppor-  languages,  and  his  conciliating  manners, 
Watties  he  has  had  of  becoming  acquainted  not  to  mention  other  high  qualities  foreign 
'itb  the  circumstances.  It  is  the  duty  of  to  this  subject ; and  as  it  is  now'  before  the 
to  assist  the  civil  power  as  far  as  Nizamut  Adawlut,  we  hope  it  will  speedily 
‘t&n  in  unravelling  such  affairs,  and  we  be  brought  to  an  issue,  satisfactory  to  pub- 
be  happy  if  the  publication  of  what  lie  justice.  The  following  is  the  paragraph 
enable  those  in  the  neighbourhood  sent  us  for  insertion, 

'’'  die  transaction  or  of  the  spot  where  it  “ Before  tire  former  active  and  zealous 
,(1-j»atcd  to  sugaest  something  that  may  (acting)  Magistrate  of  Kishnaghur,  Mr.' 
diiclic  Joura. — No.  91.  Vol.  XVI.  M 


interested  in  aiding  and  facilitating  such 
discovery,  for  the  sake  of  public  justice, 
and  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large. 
'-Calcutta  Paj>er. 
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overcharge,  four  . are  not  a few  dozens  of  these  rascals  in 

this  district  hanged,  as  a warning  to  the 
rest,  I much  fear  there  will  soon  be  more 
cases  than  Mr.  Imlach’s  to  bewail.  ” — Hurk. 
Another  daring  Attack  on  a European  in 
men,  both  of  whom  confessed  that  they  the  Kishnaghur  District. — -By  accounts  from 

Kishnaghur,  it  appears  that  another  daring 
outrage  has  occurred  in  tliat  district;  tins, 


U 

Reid,  had  delivered 
persona  had  confessed  being  in  the  boat 
with  the  murderers ; and  the  boat  in  which 
the  gang  emharked  at  Goary  (Kislmaghur) 
had  also  been  got,  ■ with  two  of  the  boat- 
men, botli  of  whom  confessed  that  they 
were  present  in  the  boat  when  the  attack 
was  made.  All  the  confessing  prisoners 


agreed  in  placing  Bishonath  Cbakerbutty  . with  others  that  have  taken  place  since  the 


-and  Mohen  Koondoo  at  the  head  of  the 
gang.  There  were  nineteen  persons  con- 
.fined  in  irons  separately,  but  all  trace  of 
.Bishonath  Chakerbutty  was  lost.  The 
new  Magistrate,  Mr.  M.  H.  Turnbull, 
arrived  at  the  station  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th  November,  and  before  he  had 
taken  charge  on  the  following  morning, 
Bishonath  Chakerbutty  delivered  himself 
up  to  him  ; another  of  .the  gang  likewise 
came  in.  On  the  16th  November  Bisho- 
nath Chakerbutty,  and  his  brother  Ram- 
persand  Chakerbutty,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  confined  in  irons,  were  admitted  to 
bail;  and  Cassinath  Bannerjea’s  Mookb- 
tars  Mohrcer,  (writer,)  Raj  Kissor  Bishes, 


murder  of  Mr.  Imlacb,  gives  us  the  greater 
cause  to  lamept  that  the  perpetrators  of 
that  horrid  act  still  remain  unpunished ; it 
is  however  to  be  hoped  that  the  frequency 
of  these  infamous  proceedings,  may  lead  to 
a more  strenuous  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  district  police,  in  bringing  the  mur- 
derers to  conviction. 

It  appears  that  a gentleman,  Mr.  M— , 
was  proceeding  up  the  Mattabanga;  and  on 
the  3d  iqst.,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, as  he  was  passing  Rannaghaut, 
about  eight  or  nine  fellows  took  hold  of 
his  track  rope,  and  demanded  to  know,  in 
the  most  daring  manner,  whose  boat  it 
was.  Mr.  M.  instantly  jumped  ashore; 


stood  their  security  in  the  sum  of  five  hun-  this  intrepidity  appears  to  have  saved  him, 
dred  rupees  for  each,  and-the  irons  were  for  the  fellows,  apparently,  struck  with 
struck  off  the  remaining  prisoner.  On  the  seeing  him  so  s can  ready  to  meet  them, 
26th  November  the  remainder  of  the  pri-  got  into  a small  boat,  and  made  for  the 
soners,  nineteen  in  number,  were  likewise  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Mr.  M.  followed 
admitted  to  bail,  and  the  said  Raj  Kissor  them,  and  continued  doingso  till  they  went 


Bishes  stood  security  for  them  also,  in  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  rupees  for  each.  It 
appearing  from  the  confessions,  that  the 
plan  for  the  murder  was  arranged  in  the 
kachery  of  the  new  talookdar,  Cassenath 
Banneijea,  the  former  magistrate  had 
summoned  him  to  attend  at  Kishnaghur : 
but  instead  of  obeying  the  summons,  lie 
forwarded  to  the  present  magistrate  a 
Mook’htarnama  only,  for  another  person 
to  attend  and  act  for  him,  which  has  been 
received.  For  a considerable  time  past 


into  the  house  of  a rich  native  at  Itanna- 
ghaut,  and  there  he  lost  them.  Being  deter- 
mined, however,  to  get  satisfaction,  he 
went  to  the  tannadar,  and  reported  tbe 
case  to  him ; he  appeared  at  first  to  treat 
it  lightly,  but  finding  that  Mr.-M.  was 
determined  to  represent  the  case  to  the 
magistrate,  he  changed  his  tone.  Mr.  M. 
had  10,000  rupees  in  the  boat  with  him. 
Accounts  further  state  that  the  magistrate 
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has  taken  tbe  matter  up,  and  means  to  give 


% 


it  a thorough  investigation ; and  it  is 
nothing  more  has  been  done  in  tbe  case  in  strongly  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  may 
the  Nuddea  court  than  copying  all  the  prove  such  as  to  warrant  in  his  opinion  the 
proceedings  held  in  that  Court;  and  the  detention  for  trial  by  the  Court  of  Circuit 
other  day  the  proceedings  in  the  original  of  all  concerned,  which  does  not  appear  to 
were  submitted  for  the  consideration  and  have  been  the  case  with  the  people  who 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Nizamut  Adawlut.”  were  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  having 
The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Im- 
from  the  same  quarter,  which  has  just  lach  ;.  although,  in  the  eyes  of  the  profamim 
come  into  our  hands,  announcing  another  valgus,  the  suspicion  against  them  was 
• similar  atrocity.  strong.— John  Bull,  Jan.  1 4.  » 

District  of  Kishnaghur,  Dec.  30.—“  I Artful  and  daring  Robbery  in  the  Goruck- 
am  just  arrived,  after  my  sudden  departure,  pore  District. — By  recent  accounts  from  the  *?(, , 

and  just  at  the  close  of  a fatal  affray,  in  Goruck  pore  District,  it  appears  a most  art-  % 

which  a servant  of  mine  lias  been  killed,  ful  and  daring  robbery  was  lately  effected 
After  killing  him,  that  he  might  not  be  there  of  treasure  belonging  to  Government,  k 
recognized,  the  villains  cut  off’  his  head,  A party  of  a Naik  and  four  sepoys  of  the 
and  now  swear  lie  was  a comrade  of  theirs,  Goruckpore  Light  Infantry,  with  as 

killed  by  my  people.  Luckily  for  us,  many  horse,  were  detached  on  the  requi- 

however,  a brother  of  his  was  there,  and  sition  of  the  collector,  to  escort  a sum  of 
has  sworn  to  some  marks  on  his  body,  about  8, (XX)  rupees  from  Pirownah,  a place 
which  were  found  to  coincide  : tins  will  twenty-two  koss  distant,  to  the  provincial 

treasury  at  Goruckpore.  The  party  re- 
ceived charge,  it  would  appear,  of  above  i 
12,000  rupees,  and  in  returning  with  it  • 
the  eatastrojphc  took  place,  on  the  night  of  i '** 


X 
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save  more  necks  than  one.  The  judge  has 
apprehended  seven  out  of  fifteen,  and 
ordered  the  body  up  to  the  station..  What 
will  be  the  result  I know  not,  hut  if  there 
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(bo  8th-9th*  inst.,  in  a jangle  only  nine  this,  his  small  party  became  more  ob- 
miles  from  Goruckpore.  The  party  im-  noxious  to  such  attacks,  and  more  fatally 

prudently  marched  at  night,  and  thus  the  and  certainly  the  victims  of  this  enterprise  ; 


trap  laid  for  them  by  the  Dacoits  com- 
pletely succeeded.  In  filing  through  a 
very  narrow  and  intricate  part  of  the 
jungle,  the  party  (in  utter  darkness)  sud- 
denly found  themselves  separated,  and  en- 
dosed  in  a remarkable  and  most  ingenious 
manner,  'file  banditti  had  laid  across  the 
road,  and  just  where  it  made  a turn  or 
angle,  two  strong  ropes,  with  nettings 
made  on  purpose,  at  some  yards  • distant 
from  each  other,  allowed  the  suwars,  who' 
led  the  party,  to  pass  clear  over  both ; and 
when  the  infantry  with  the  treasure  had 
got  between  the  ropes,  they  were  suddenly 
triced  up  to  the  trees  like  boarding  net- 
tings, and  the  attack  commenced  simul- 
taneously on  both  parties,  thus  separated, 
by  a general  discharge  of  matchlocks.  The 


which  strongly  marks  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  enforces  the  necessity  of  the  ut- 
most obedience  and  precaution  to  our  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  under  such  circumstances. 
• A very  similar  occurrence,  and  fully  as 
successful,  took  place  some  months  ago, 
we  understand,  with  a party  of  the  Rung- 
pore  local  battalion  under  a havildar, 
and  the  loss  was  about  equal,  as  they  were 
escorting  a month’s  pay  for  the  corps  from 
Purneah  to  the  head-quarters  at  Titalya. 
The  particulars  have,  however,  escaped  us. 
— John  Bull,  Dec.  SO. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE  FROM 
NAG  PORK. 

Prevailing  Diseases.— -A [though  it  does 


Naik  of  the  guard  fell  at  once,  with  more  not,  strictly  speaking,  fall  within  the  pro- 
gun-shot  and  iance-wounds  than  would  vince  of  our  editorial  duty  to  notice  sub- 
have  served  to  destroy  a whole  platoon,  jects  relating  to  physical  or  medical  science, 
and  three  of  his  party  were  dangerously  notwithstanding  the  extreme  importance 
wounded  with  him.  Unable  as  the  infantry  which  necessarily  results  from  topographi- 
were  to  extricate  themselves,. or tiie  cavalry  eal  inquiry,  as  far  as  regards  information 
to  assist  them  out  of  the  toils,  and  all  hav-  on  the  causes  of  enderaial  sickness,  be 

sufficiently  evident. 

Our  medical  correspondents  observe, 
that  on  the  appearance  of  any  alarming 
sickness,  men  have  been  dilatory  and 
backward  in  investigating  the  causes  of 
the  incursion  of  these  direful  maladies 
until  some  lapse  of  time,  whereby  death 
after  death  has  taken  place,  and  all  put 
down  to  the  .Indian’s  doctrine  of  its  being 
a miraculous  dispensation  of  Providence, 
and  science  and  research  have  been  allowed 
to  sink  into  oblivion.  We  do  not  approve 
of  the  cavillings  which  liave  appeared 
among  medical  men  in  our  Indian  prints 
Parries  had,  however,  been  set  to  wait  on  regarding  medical  institutions,  fitting  them 
borders  of  the  jungle  the  result  of  in-  as  respectable  members  of  the  profession, 

and  doubting  their  rank  among  medical 
practitioners,  which  the  law  has  acknow- 
ledged and  sanctioned.  We  do  not  think 
it  praiseworthy,  when  so  many  other  sub- 


rig  more  than  enough  to  do,  no  wonder 
the  treasure  was  carried  off, -.and  half  the 
escort  killed  or  wounded  ; the  only  won- 
der is  how  any  escaped  at  all,  for  the  men 
appear  to  have  done  their  duty  in  tins  sad 
extremity ; but  the.  banditti,  being  calcu- 
lated at  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
atui  fifty  men,  were  of  course  the  con- 
querors. Nothing  had  been  heard  of  the 
treasure,  or  of  the  people  who  took  it  in 
this  subtle  and  desperate  manner.  Not 
bring  far  from  the  Oude  territory,  it  is  not 
improbable  the  banditti  came  from  thence, 
rod  liave  returned  thither  with  the  spoil. 


formation  expected  from  the  scouts  and 
spies  employed ; and.  if  it  be  practicable,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  the  Goruckpore  Light 
Infantry  would  like  to  have  their  revenge. 

The-boAies  of  the  sufferers  on  this  occa- 
rion  had  been  brought  in,  as  well  as  the 
ropes  and  nets  which  tire  robbers  had  con- 
rived,  and  used  so  ingeniously  in  the  nar- 
row defile  through  the  forest.  The  whole 


jects  are  neglected  and  open  for  discussion, 
on  points  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
mankind.  We  should  imagine  that  it 
would  be  of  little  consequence  to  the 
world  what  school  a medical  man  was 


W been  made  on  the  spot  nearly,  of  the  educated  at,  if  he  displayed  in  his  practice 
rirk  of  a tree.  Four  men  were  killed  or  A ----1  -- 

tangerously  wounded ; and  the ' six  who 
draped  unhurt  seem  to  have  done  so  by  a 
»iracle,astbeir  knapsacks,  caps,  and  clothes 
fr'ril  perforated  with  bullets  aud  spears ; a 
rirse  was  killed, and  afusil  or  two  carried  off. 

• The  chief  blame  of  this  melancholy  acei- 
rests,  it  is  understood,  with  tire  poor 
‘kik.who  has  paid  the  forfeit  with  his 


ability  and  zeal.  We  feel  proud  in  offer- 
ing this  opinion,  as  it  emanates  from  a 
medical  correspondent  educated  in  Eng- 
land. We  share  in  our  correspondent’s 
surprise,  that  out  of  the  number  of  medical 
men  in  Calcutta,  not  one  has  been  found 
with  that  esprit  de  corps  to  form  a pe- 
riodical publication  for  the  reception  of 

_ r medical  communications  on  the  practice 

iifo.  It  seems  he  disobeyed  a standing  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  India,  and  we 
*der  to  all  treasure  escorts  • u never  to  agree  with  him,  that  such  an  undertaking 

could  not  be  expected  from  regimental 
surgeons,  gentlemen  continually  moving 
without  means,  and  whose  .allowances  aro 

M2 


by  right;”  and  on  this  occasion  he 
*K  especially  ordered  never  to  enter  a 
before  broad  day..  By  neglecting 
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too  narrowed  for  the  collection  of  the  ne- 
cessary information  required,  otherwise  we 
feel  convinced  many  men  of  talent  and 
ability  would  have  appeared  before  the 
public  long  before  the  present  period. 
We  never  will  believe  that  there  has  been 
an  apathy  and  indolence  in  the  medical 
department  in  the  Upper  Provinces ; let 
us  take  a retrospective  view,  to  the  period 
of  the  rage  of  the  late  epidemic,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  more  energy, 
talent,  and  anxiety  could  not  have  been 
evinced  in  any  department  in  the  world, 
for  the  destruction,  and  investigation  into 
the  causes  and  cure  of  that  alarming,  pes- 
tilence. Had  the  reports  furnished  to  the 
Medical  Board  in  Calcutta  been  published 
separately,  as  they  were  at  Bombay,  this 
assertion  would  have  been  fully  substan- 
tiated. We  observe  papers  from  medical 
men  of  this  country  continually  appearing 
in  England.  We  observe  in  one  of  the 
last  periodical  medical  publications  at 
Edinburgh,  a medical  gentleman  of  this 
establishment  complaining  of  the  want  of 
a vehicle  of  communication  here,  which 
must  certainly  excite  considerable  surprise 
among  the  editors  of  these  works  at 
home.  We  have  thus  far  strayed  from  our 
notice ; but  it  will  in  some  measure  ac- 
count for  our  touching  on  the  prevailing 
diseases  in  this  part  of  India.  We  were 
informed  that  the  station  of  Kaniptee, 
now'  occupied  by  the  Nagpore  Subsidiary 
force,  would  be  found  unhealthy  on  ac- 
count of  a deadly  wind  which  blows  from 
Ramteah,  in  a north-west  direction,  and 
which  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  fever, 
which  prevailed  at  Nagpore  in  1819  and 
20,  and  that  the  unhealthy  months  would 
be  found  to  be  September  and  October. 

September,  October,  and  22  days  in  No- 
vember have  now  passed,  and  two  deaths 
have  occurred  at  Kamptee,  out  of  nearly 
eighty  officers,  and  it  occurs  that  one  of 
these  gentlemen  contracted  Ills  illness  at 
Nagpore,  the  other  had  just  come  ofF  a 
monthly  tour  of  duty,  and  was  attacked 
immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Kamptee  ? 
so  that  neither  of  these  Cases  can  be  con- 
sidered endemial  to  this  station  during  the 
months  alluded  to.  At  Nagpore,  several 
other  gentlemen  were  attacked  during 
these  months  with  severe  fever,  which  was 
ascribable  to  their  residence  in  low  swampy 
spots.  Water  from  tlie  surface  at  Nagpore 
is  to  be  obtained  within  ten  feet}  at 
•Kamptee,  even  during  the  rains,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  it  within  SO  and  38:  a con- 
vincing proof  of  the  dryness  of  the  latter 
soil.  Great  mortality  took  place  in  his 
Majesty’s  24th  foot,  from  violent  atttacks 
of  fever  at  Nagpore,  which  is  evidence 
sufficient  that  one  climate  is  superior  to 
the  other. 

The  prevailing  winds  have  been  westerly 
and  from  the  south-west,  and  latterly  from 
the  north-west,  the  Ramteah  direction,  so 


that  this  is  proof  positive  that  these  baneful 
blasts  are  respired  with  impunity.  We 
do  not  deny,  however,  that  several  slight 
attacks  of  fever  did  take  place  among  tlxe- 
officers  at  Kamptee ; and  we  were  only 
astonished  that  they  were  so  slight  and  so 
few,  when  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
Kamptee  is  a new  cantonment,  and  that 
there  were  no  roads  by  which  officers  were 
able  to  take  their  regular  morning’s  and 
evening’s  ride,  and  that  they  were  in  con- 
sequence pent  up  in  their  bungalows ; and. 
as  we  know  exercise  is  most  conducive  to 
health,  it  is  remarkable  there  has  been  so 
little  sickness  there.  Our  correspondent 
terms  the  Nagpore  fever,  the  Quotidian 
Intermittent,  and  he  does  not  approve  o±* 
bleeding  and  calomel,  so  as  to  excite  pty- 
alism,  as  it  is  proved  to  be  unsuccessful  5 
but  he  recommends  the  established  system 
of  treatment  of  a hundred  years  standing, 
viz.  calomel  as  purgative  only,  with  con- 
tinued and  largo  doses  of  bark : this  never 
fails  to  effect  a speedy  recovery.  Our 
correspondent  adds,  however,  that  this 
treatment  would  not  succeed  in  the  Re- 
mittent Fever. 


Differences  between  the  prices  of  wines, 
provisions,  &c.  at  Nagpore  and  the  Com- 
pany’s provinces. 

Military  Stations  in  the  Provinces.  At  Nagpore. - 

Beer Rs.  12  0 Rs.  1G  O 

Madeira  ......  20  0 36  O 

Brandy  16  0 36  O 

Sheep,  percorge  16  0 i 45  O 

Turkeys,  each  5 0 BO 

Ducks,  per  corge  L4  0 26  O 

Fowls,  per  six  1 O 2 8 

Kids,  per  four  1 0 4 O 

. Total 85  0 Total. . 173  8 

The  articles  purchased  at  Nagpore  arc 
paid  in  the  current  coin,  the  batta  on 
which  is  10-4,  which  however  still  leaves 
the  price  of  provisions  nearly  double. — 
Cal.  Jour. 


HEALTH  OP  JESSORE  DISTRICT. 

For  several  years  past  the  Sudder  Station 
of  Jessore  has  been  esteemed  by  medical 
men  particularly  unhealthy  ; in  the  sum- 
mer of  1821  it  became  so  much  so,  that 
mortality  prevailed  to  an  alarming  degree. 
Forthis  sickness  many  causes  were  assigned, 
and  Mr.  Barnes,  the  civil  surgeon  of  the 
station,  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of 
Government,  in  a manner  that  did  him 
great  credit. 

Wo  now  learn,  that  in  consequence  of 
this  representation,  the  Government  im- 
mediately gave  instructions  to  Mr.  May, 
supervisor  and  collector  of  the  rivers  in 
Nuddeah,  to  proceed  to  the  zillah  of  Jes- 
sore, and  in  conjunction  with  the  autho- 
rities there,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  to  report  to 
Government  what  appeared  to  them  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  sickness  of  the  sta- 
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2 ^'-vy  made  „ 

f 0 , , e ccmntry  along  the  bed 

R«Vtvv\>  river,  till  it  joins  the 
Jtoban^ah,  aru\  some  months  ago  laid 
ubs  survey , together  with  a report,  before 
Government  ^ which  has,  with  its  usual 
liberaUtv , directed  that  gentleman  to  open 
and  deepen  the  whole  line  of  the  river,  a 
distance  of  seventy-six  miles,  till  it  reaches 
the  Judder  Station,  aud  which  will  cost, 
we  should  think,  little  less  than  a lac  of 
rupees.  The  advantages  expected  from 
this  work  are  many  : it  will  open  a com- 
munication between  Jessore  and  the  Mat- 
tabangha,  which  has  been  shut  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years,  ami  not  only  render 
the  JBoyrub  itself  navigable,  but  give  a 
direct  access  from  Jessore  to  all  the  marts 
to  the  west  and  north  in  Kishnagur  and 
Moorshedabad.  It  will  certainly  in  one 
season  completely  sweep  away  all  the  pes- 
tilential vegetable  and  animal  substances 
with  which  the  bed  of  the  river  now 
abounds,  and  afford  the  inhabitants  whole- 
some water  during  the  whole  season  ; a ne- 
cessary they  are  at  present  nearly  deprived 
of  for  several  months  in  each  year.  About 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Boyrub  was  a very  considerable 
river,  and  about  that  time  closed  up,  but 
from  wliat  causes  cannct  now  be  traced. 
The  operations  about  to  be  commenced  by 
Mr.  Alay  will  no  doubt  restore  the  river 
and  station  to  their  former  importance  and 
salubrity.  At  all  events,  the  liberality  of 
Government  demands  our  praise,  atul  we 
wish  the  undertaking  and  engineer  every 
possible  success. — Cal.  John  Bull. 


Asiatic  Intelligence. — Calcutta.  ’ 
very  extensive  son  blind  who  offered  to  take  away 
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JCGOERXAUTH. 

Letters  from  Pooree,  dated  October  18, 
state  that  for  the  last  two  days  there  had 
been  violent  rain  and  wind : great  damage 
done  to  buildings,  und  the  country  covered 

with  water.  - 

Juggemauth  has  been  in  great  commo- 
tion, and  I suspect  some  of  the  followers 
of  Juggernauth  will  be  staggered  in  their 
faith  : for  this  morning,  when  the  Pund- 
wahs or  priests  went  in  to  visit  the  idols, 
they  found  all  the  silver  ornaments  gone, 
to  the  amount  of  5,000  rupees.  They  say 
none  of  the  doors  had  been  forced.  All  the 
inside  doors  are  locked,  and  the  keys 
lodged  with  the  head  pundwah,  and  se- 
veral chokevdars  in  the  compound;  and 
the  outside  doors  are  likewise  locked,  and 
the  keys  lodged  with  the  pundwah  ; and  a 
seapov  centry  at  each  outside,  as  they 
are  not  allowed  to  go  in  dressed  in  their 
their  uniforms,  or  have  any  charge  of  what 
is  inside.  The  Rajah  and  Collector’s  men 
have  had  a meeting,  and  confined  up- 
wards of  twenty  attendants  of  the  idols. 
On  asking  the  seapoys  what  they  thought 
of  it,  they  laughingly  replied,  “ Thakoor 
must  have  robbed  himself ; that  is,  allowed 
some  one,  as  he  would  have  struck  a per- 


or- 

naments  of  his,  or  his  sister,  or  Bul- 
budder.”  It  is  a most  curious  circum- 
stance altogether,  for  no  one  goes  in,  but 
accompanied  with  pundwahs;  and  all  the 
seapoys  seem  to  say  that  some  of  them 
must  be  the  rogues.  The  Jacks  do  not 
seem  to  have  much  veneration  for  Jugger- 
nauth, as  they  seem  to  joke  at  the  idea  of 
his  being  robbed';  and  all  do  not  like  this 
part  of  the  country,  as  they  think  more  of 
their  food  than  the  climate ; and  ota  is  too 
dear  for  them,  till  they  get  it  ready  cooked 
from  the  pundwahs.  All  Hindoos  eat  to- 
gether, as  Thakoor  allows  no  difference  of 

caste  in  his  presence. — Cal.  Journ. 

% 

SUFREME  COURT. 

Calcutta , Nov.  7,  1822. 

Case  of  Illegitimate  Children. — Henry 

Williams,  Esq.  v.  Elizabeth  Ann  North 

and  Thomas  Ilolcroft. 

(Concluded  from  Vol.  XV.  p.  552.) 

Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  proceeded  to 
give  judgment.  He  commenced  by  ol>- 
serving,  that  he  should  have  been  extremely 
glad  if  this  matter  had  never  been  brought 
forward  in  court  at  all ; no  person  could 
disapprove  of  it  more  than  he  did ; and, 
speaking  candidly,  he  thought  both  parties 
had  been  much  to  blame  in  their  conduct 
towards  each  other,  since  these  proceedings 
commenced.  As  to  the  chastity  of  one  of  the 
parties  concerned,  on  which  great  stress  had 
been  laid,  he  would  say  as  little  as  possible ; 
The  parties  implicated  had  both  denied  any 
criminal  intercourse,  and  they  certainly 
must  be  supposed  to  know'  best.  But  against 
this,  strong  affidavits  had  been  filed  by  the 
opposite  party,  detailing  facts  and  scenes 
which,  to  speak  moderately  of  them,  were 
of  a very  suspicious  appearance.  As  to 
the  affidavits  which  had  been  sworn  to  by 
the  persons  in  verification  of  Mr.Holcroft’s 
and  Mrs.  North’s  statement,  they  went 
merely  to  negative  the  fact,  viz.  that  they 
had  not  been  witnesses  to  any  improper 
familiarity  or  criminal  intercourse,  and  that 
they  believed  such  a thing,  if  true,  must 
have  come  within  their  knowledge.  Much 
importance  had  been  attached  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams’s letters : but  his  Lordship  thought  that 
every  person  must  perceive  his  mind  was 
much  disturbed  and  distracted  at  the  time  he 
wrote  them;  and  the  learned  Judge  had  no 
doubt  but  that  even  his  friends  would  ad- 
mit that'  many  things  were  said,  written, 
and  done  by  Mr.  Williams  without  thought 
or  deliberation,  and  almost  unconsciously, 
that  could  not  altogether  be  approved.  His 
Lordship  verily  thought  they  ought  not  to 
be  taken  as  containing  his  real  or  deliberate 
sentiments;  yet  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  any  thing  but  folly  out  of  those, 
after  all.  As  to  the  law  of  the  case.  Sir 
James  Mansfield  had  said  that  he  would 
pot  go  the  length  of  determining  that  any 
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putative  father,  whatever  was  his  character,  friend  of  his  removed  the  child,  offering 
had  aright  to  the  possession  of  his  natural  the  mother  access  to  it;  but  this  she  was 
child  : which  amounted  to  an  admission,  not  satisfied  with,  and  applied  to  the  Court 
that  the  father  was  not  necessarily  to  be  to  have  it  restored  to  her,  it  having  been 
debarred  of  such  possession,  If  he  was  a fraudulently  taken  out  of  the  joint  posses- 
man  of  good  character ; but  it  may  be  in-  sion  by  a third  person.  Two  years  after  tins 
ferred,  that  Sir  J.  Mansfield  did  not  intend  decision  Lord  Ellen  borough  said,  in  the 
to  negative  this  right,  as  against  the  church-  King  v>  Hopkins  and  his  wife,  7th  E.  R. 
wardens,  though  it  may  not  be  admitted  579,  that  he  very  much  doubted  whether  the 
that  he  had  it  against  the  mother.  In  King  mother  had  any  riglit  to  the  custody  of  the 
v.  Soper,  5.  T.  R. , Lord  Kenyon  had  declared  child  at  all.  Upon  consideration,  however, 
inadvertently,  as  he  (Sir  Francis  Mac-  Lord  Ellenborough,.  as  it  was  a case  both 
naghten)  supposed,  if  his  words  are  not  of  force  and  of  fraud,  the  child  first 
mis-reported,  that  die  father  had  no  right  having  been  obtained  by  fraud  from  the 
to  the  possession  of  a natural  child,.  This  mother,  and  after  its  restoration  having 
was  a case  of  fraud.  The  child  had  been  been  taken  by  force  . (expressly  declaring 
fraudulently  obtained  by  the  putative  fa-  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  guar- 
iher,  and  the  Court  ordered  it  back  to  the  dianship  of  the  child,  and  that  it  belonged 
possession  from  which  it  had  so  been  taken,  to  another  person),  adjudged,  that  it  be  re- 
Lord  Kenyon,  however,  in  a very  short  and  stored  to  the  quiet  possession,  from  which 
unsatisfactory  report  of  the  case,  is  made  it  had  been  both  fraudulently  and  forcibly 
to  declare  that  the  putative  father  had  no  removed.  Sir  Francis  added,  that  in  this 
right.  The  next  case  which  is  reported  to  case  it  did  not  appear,  who  the  .defendants, 
have  come  before  the  same  Judge,  is  the  -Hopkins  and  wife,  were;  but  there  was 
King  D.  Mosely,  in  9th  East*  In  this  case,  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Hopkins  wa9 

Rex  v,  Soper  was  cited.  The  application  the  father.  These  are  all  the  cases  relating 
was,  he  (Sir  Francis  Macnaghten)  sup-  to  natural  children  upon  Habeas  Corpus, 
posed, made  by  the  mother,  certainly  against  In  the  King  v.  De  Mainvilje,  he  was  die 
the  putative  father.  Lord  Kenyon  is  here  legitimate  father,  and  was  ordered  to  have 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  did  not  mean  a right  to  the  -custody  of  the  child.  In 
to  impeach  the  authority  of  the  cose  cited,  the  case  of  Strangeways  v.  Anderson,  the 
but  where  he  (the  father)  had  got  possession  question  arose  between  the  father  and  the 
of  the  child  by  force  or  by  fraud,  as  was  overseers  of  the  poor.  When  Sir  James 
there  suggested,  he  could  interfere  to  put  Mansfield,  long  after  his  decision  of  Ex- 
matters  on  the  same  footing  as  before.  If  parte  Knee,  went  no  further  with  respect 
(Sir  Francis  said)  Lord  Kenyon  actually  to  a putative  father’s  right  than  to  declare 
‘ used  die  language  ascribed  to  him  in  Rex  “ he  would  not  go  the  length  of  saying, 
to.  Soper,  he  certainly  did  most  materially  whatever-  might  be  the  character  of  the 
impeach  that  case  here,  for  he  had  there  father,  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  the  pos- 
declared,  that  the  putative  father  had  no  session  of  die  child.”  Sir.  Francis  Mac- 
right,  and  in  the  case  before  the  Court  he  naghten  added,  that  die  inference  to  be 
says,  “ Where  the  father  has  the  custody  drawn  from  these  cases  was,  that  die  courts 
of  the  child  fairly,  I do  not  know  that  of  law  were  very  averse  to  interfere  with 
this  Court  would  take  it  away  from  him.”  the  possession  of  natural  children,  unless 
After  this  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  father  fraud  or  force  had  been  used  on  one  side 
has  ho  right.  Again,  in  ex -parte  Knee,  or  the  other ; and  that  the  Court  of  Equity 
1.  N*  R.  248,  Sir  James  Mansfield  had  was  the  forum  to  which  recourse  ought  to 
said  in  the  commencement  of  his  judg-  be  bad.  He  thought  Mr.  Wheately  had 
inent  that  there  was  no  affidavit  before  the  taken  a very  just  view  of  die  case,  and  ' 
Court,. to  show  any  ground  of  apprehension  put  the  question  on  the  right  ground : that 
that  the  child  would  incur  any  danger  from  if  the  parents  have  a joint  possession,  they  ; 
being  left  with  the  mother;  and  he  con-  had  each  a right  to  be  maintained  in  it. 
eludes  his  judgment  witii  a similar  de-  It  would  indeed  be  absurd  to  say,  that  the 
duration.  He  does  indeed  speak  of  the  two  were  not  to  be  maintained  in  a joint,  ^ 
mother’s  right;  yet  he  says  die  mother  as  well  as  either,  in  a several  possession.  *$  '*•' 
must  havq  die  child  unless  some  ground  be  Now  the  question  here  was  this : was  the  .:>w" 
laid  by  affidavit  to  prevent  it ; which  is  say-  possession  joint  or  not?  For  himself,  his 

ing,  in  effect,  diat  if  diere  had  been  ground  Lordship  could  not  see  where  the  joint 

laid,  the  Court  would  not  have  given  the  possession  .terminated.  Mrs.  North  in  her  * ^ 
child  to  her.  But  diere  the  question  was  affidavit  had  sworn  that  she  paid  the  rent  ^ - 

not  between  the  parents  : and  although  it  of  die  house,  maintained  the  children,  and  ' *f 

resembles  this  case  in  some  respects,  it  is  provided  for  her  and  their  passage  to  Eng- 
perfectly  unlike  it  in  Amain  point,  namely,  land  ; but  it  would  have  l>een  satisfactory  , S 
. the  father  was  not  a contesting  party,  but  to  his  Lordship  if  she  had  stated  where  she  jv '*.'j 
out  of  the  kingdom  and  abroad  at  the  obtained  the  means  to  do  all  this  ? On  the 

time.  The  father  and  mother  had  agreed  8th.  of  May  Mr.  Williams  writes  to  her  ^ 

to  put  the  infant  with  a particular  persorv  (as  she  admits  by  her  own  affidavit),  that 

to  nurse.  During  die  father’s  absence  a he,  had  800  rupees  a month,  four  hundred 
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and  fifty  of  which  were  borrowed  ; and  ‘with  great  suspicion ; and  that,  'considering 
that  if  she  received  the  whole  of  this,  she  the  age  of  the  children,  and  the  sex  of  two 
must  pay  the  maintenance  of  the  children,  of  them  in  particular,  that  it  muatlreces- 
and  recommended  that  they  should  be  sent  sari ly  make  a most  important  point . for 


to  school  here.  To  be  stare  •. . and  were 
not  these  most  reasonable  terms?  After 
having  given  all  he  had,  and  encumbering 
his  already  encumbered  state  still  more 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  chil- 
dren, declaring  his  apprehensions  of  a jail, 
and  that  he  would  throw  himself  upou  tho 
charity  of  his  other  children,  trusting  to 
them  for  bis  subsistence,  was  it  too  much 
for  him  to  expect  that  she  should  apply 
the  800  rupees  a month,  thus  obtained,  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  ? 
How,  after  this,  could  she  come  and  swear 
that  she  paid  all  herself?  Why  had  she 
not  denied  this,  if  it  was  untrue?  If  she 
had,  the  case  might  have  been  different. 
We  have  not  heard  that  she  refused  the 
money  j but  from  her  not  denying  that 
fact,  must  conclude  that  she  received  it. 
How  did  she  answer  this  letter  ? Did  she 
write,  “ Sir,  you  abandoned  the  children 
cn  tije  1st  of  May,  and  are  very  imperti- 
nent to  give  me  any  directions  about  them. M 
| Or  has  she  given  us  any  reason  to  suppose 
: . that  the  children  were  not  maintained  at 
1 1 his  cost?  How  is  a man  to  have  possession 

* {or  a right  to  it)  of  his  family,  in  his  ab- 

!i  aoce,  if  his  payment  of  their  expenses 

a will  not  give  it  to  them;  or  if  it  is  not 

jjt-  \ concluded  from  that  circumstance  that  the 
! possession  is  his,  although  preserved  for  him 

ft  hy  the  person  who  receives  hfe  money  ? 
js$  I He  thought  that  the  journey  to  Patna  not 
ft*  1 being  then  considered  by  her  as  an  aban- 
doament  went  for  nothing ; it  might  have 
. been  business  that  drew  Mr.  Williams 
jb  f there,  or  it  might  have  been  pleasure,  no 
L maUer  which.  But  although  he  was  ab- 
l sent,  his  thoughts  never  appear  to . have 
& I wandered  from  his  children,  for  on  the 
9*  I 8th  we  find  him  writing  in  the  most  affec- 

■fl  I donate  terms,  saying  “ that  all  he  has  is 

for  them.”  He  gave  up  the  whole  of  his 
bi  I ^lowaaces,  borrowed  450  rupees  a month 
sil  roore,  and  devoted  it  to  his  children,  un- 
H l dtr  the  management  of  Mrs.  North.  Did 
if.  | thisexpress  abandonment  of  them,  or  prove 
•p  j 1 My  thing  like  an  intention  of  giving  up  his 
d0|  nght  over  tlje  children  ? If  bis  Lordship 
pr  I W found  the  question  of  criminal  inti- 
^1  Huey  at  all  connected  with  his  decision,  or 
{(‘j  ^Waving  him  in  the  least,  he  should 
i ^ I layc  entertained  very  great  doubts 

pH  ® the  subject.  There  were  a great  many 
{1C  I ^incidences  in  Mr.  Holcroft  and  Mrs. 
A \ proceedings : their  going  away  from 

jjil  Calcutta  together,  returning  in  the  same 
ftl  ?‘0d subsequently  being  together  un- 
#t!  I ® one  roof,  that  coulil  not  be  well  ac- 
& I for  on  any  supposition  but  one ; 

1 these  were  matters  for  the  consideration 
i*l  fjhe Master.  He  repeated,  that  if  they 
# I *“  interfered  at  all  with  his  decision,  lie 
& I We  regarded  this  port  of  tine  case 


consideration,  when  the  Court  of  Chancery 
come  to  appoint  a proper  guardian  for 
,tbem.  The  Court  .was  now  only  consider*- 
ing  who  should  have,  the  custody  in  the 
meanwhile,  Mr.  Williams  went  to  Patna, 
leaving  the  children  with  Mrs.  North  in 
his  house  at  Brijeetollah,  where  they  had 
always  been,  ami  where  he  paid  the  house- 
hold expenses ; for  this  is  not  negatived. 
.She  does,  indeed,  swear  equivocally  (and 
Sir  Francis  supposed  it  was  true),  that  she 
paid  the  expenses  after  she  had  removed 
the  family  from  Williams’s  house : but 
many  days  did  not  elapse  between  that 
and  her  departure  for  England.  Siie  takes 
another  house  about  tho  10th  August, 
or  only  twenty  days  before  she  and  Mr. 
Holcroft  wished  to  get  off’  to  England, 
bag  and. baggage,  and  actually  embarked 
on  board  the  ship  with  the  children.  The 
rent  of  this  house  his  Lordship  admitted 
she  had  paid,  because  she  had  sworn  it, 
and  who  else  was  to  do  it,  after  she  had 
chosen  to  leave  the  house  Mr.  Williams 
had  provided  for  her  in  Brijeetollah,  where 
he  left  her  ? It  was  a further  proof  of 
Mr.  Williams's  controul  over  die  children; 
that  he  had  sent  them  to  England,  and 
consigned  them  to  tho  care  of  his  sister. 
When  she  died  (and  it  was  her  death  that 
occasioned  their  return  to  India),  Mr.  Wil- 
liams sent  for  them.  It  was  by  his  power 
over  them  that  they  returned  to  his  house, 
and  to  his  protection.  Mrs.  North  had 
agreed  to  their  going  away,  and  had  no 
concern  in  the  bringing  of  them  back. 
When  Mr.  Williams  heard  of  her  inten- 
tion to  go  to  England,  he  writes,  as  it  was 
very  natural  for  a father  to  do,  especially 
if  a fond  one,— ■“  can’t  l accompany  you?” 
or  “ let  me  accompany  you.”  His  a flec- 
tion for  bis  children  appears  to  have  been 
tender,  though  not-ex  pressed  in  terms  so 
romantic  as  his  love  for  her.  He  adds,  that 
he  will  come  down  to  Calcutta  imme- 
diately : and  he  does  so  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, in  a fast-sailing  paunsway : but  on 
his  arrival  lie  finds  her  gone,  ahd  the  chil- 
dren with  her  ! Under  such  circumstances 
it  was  very  natural  he  should  be  dissatisfied. 
It  did  not  appear  to  his  Lordship  that  the 
joint  possession  on  Mr.  Williams’s  part 
had  ever  been  lost,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
lady  herself  had  broken- off  the  connection,- 
and  made  it  impossible  that  the  joint  pos- 
session should  continue  any  longer,  it 
surely  could  not  be  thought  by  any  one 
that  by  Such  an  act  on  her  part,  he  should 
be  deprived  of  bis  rights ; it  was  owing  to 
her  that  he  must  now  have  the  sole  pos- 
session, or  be  wrested  out  of  the  custody 
which  he  had  held  with  her  in  common.’ 
He  could  not  have  the  measure  to  winch 
he  seems,.- entitled!  by  die  principle  e*ta- 
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blished  in  all  the  cases,  unless  he  is  restored  That  the  performance  of  the  important 

• I il  T 1 A ^ 


to  some  possession ; and  it  is  by  her  means 
that  he  must  now  have  the  sole  custody,  or 
be  most  cruelly  wronged.  His  Lordship 
then  proceeded  to  observe,  he  did  not  mean 
to  discuss  this  as  a question  of  ethics,  and 
that  he  was  at  best  no  great  casuist : but 
that,  under  such  circumstances  as  those 
in  which  Mr.  Williams  and  Mrs.  North 
were  placed,  it  became  their  duty  to  make 
a sacrifice  of  their  passions  and  feelings  to 
the  interest  of  the  children  they  had  given 
life  to  by  an  indulgence  of  their  sensual 
desires.  They’  had  lived  together  twenty- 
three  years,  and  ten  children  were  the  fruit 
of  their  connexion.  Whether,  under  such 
circumstances,  their  intercourse  ought  to 
have  ceased  or  continued,  might  be  va- 
riously considered  by  persons  who  took 
different  views  of  it  as  a question  of  mo- 
rality ; but  it  ought  not  to  have  been  dis- 
solved as  it  had  been,  in  a manner  the 
most  prejudicial  to  their  offspring.  Upon 


functions  which  the  Judges  of  this  Court 
are  delegated  to  discharge  should  have  so 
long  devolved  on  one  individual,  is  an  oc- 
currence quite  unexampled  at  this  pre- 
sidency ; and  we  feel  that  we  only  re-echo 
the  voice  of  this  community  when  we  say, 
that  the  services  which  your  Lordship  has 
rendered  to  it,  have  not  only  demanded, 
but  received  the  warmest  approbation  from 
a grateful  public. 

But,  independently  of  any  acknowledg- 
ments which  we  can  offer,  we  are  aware 
that  your  Lordship  could  not  possess  a 
nobler  proof  of  the  character  you  have  ac- 
quired than  can  at  once  be  collected  from 
the  records  of  your  own  Court.  From 
these,  we  are  assured,  can  immediately  be 
seen  how  much  business  has  increased, 
whether  viewed  with  regard  to  the  num- 
ber or  magnitude  of  the  instituted  suits; 
and  than  this  no  better  evidence  could,  wo 
think,  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  con- 
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this  point  he  said  he  would  give  no  further  sciousness  which  the  public  entertain  or 
opinion,  except  that  he  thought  the  parties,  yOUr  upright,  just,  and  enlightened  ap- 
under  such  circumstances,  were  bound  to  plication  of  law,  ifnder  the  influence  of 
consider  every  action  of  their  lives  as  it  those  principles  which  should  ever  be.  the 
was  calculated  to  tend  to  the  advantage  or  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a British 
disadvantage  of  the  family  which  owed  Judge. 

its  existence  to  their  criminal  intercourse.  Impressed  therefore  with  such  feelings, 
The  interest  of  the  children  would  in  fu-  and  contemplating  the  probability  of  this 
ture  be  considered  by  that  Court  in  its  loping  the  last  occasion  upon  which  a Grand 
equitable  jurisdiction,  and  with  respect  to  jUIy  may  be  assembled  whilst  your  Lord- 
that  he  had  not  now  to  come  to  a final  deci-  sWp  contjnues  to  he  the  sole  dispenser  of 
sion.  Sir  Francis  concluded  a most  argu-  justice  fn  ^ Court,  wo  trust  we  shall  not 
mentative  and  impressive  speech,  which  we  *be  deemed  presumptuous  in  tendering, 
find  ourselves  quite  unequal,  to  the  task  of  previous  to  the  acceptance  of  our  discharge 
doing  justice  to,  by  declaring  that  in  his  from  the  share  we  have  borne  in  the  duties 
conscience  he  firmly  believed  the  children  the  present  sessions,  our  wannest  ac- 
were  as  well  if  not  better  off,  and. more  knowledgments  of  such  eminent  sendees, 
comfortably  and  reputably  situated  in  the  an(j  our  fervent  desire  that,  in  whatever  si- 
custody  of  the  father,  than  they  could  tuation  your  Lordship  may  ultimately  he 
possibly  be  in  that  of  the  mother ; and  he  p|accci  yOU  may  long  Jive  to  enjoy  the 
should  therefore  refrain  from  interfering  in  retrospect  of  that  conduct,  which  has  al- 
the  matter  at  all,  and  leave  them  exactly  w dignified  and  adorned  the  Bench  of 
wiiere  they  were  until  the  Master  (m  ^ presJdency,  and  the  more  especially 

of  those  unexampled  services  during  the 
eventful  period  that  you  were  destined 
singly  to  preside  over  the  distribution  of 
British  justice  in  tin's  the  metropolis  of 
British  India. 

In  thus  giving  utterance  to  our  sen- 
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equity)  had  made  his  report.  We  oh 
served  Mr.  Ilolcroft  in  court  during  the 
argument,  and  the  lady  was  also  in  the 
gallery  adjoining  the  court-room. 
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Calcutta , Nov.  18,  1822. 
Address, 


To  the  Hon.  Sir  F.  Macnaghten,  Knight,  t,mcnts>  we  only  discharge  a duty  which 
Senior  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  y°ur  lordship’s  administration  has  render- 
judicature  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal.  ed  imperious ; and  to  the  tribute,  we  have 
My  Lord : We,  the  Grand  Jurors  for  already  offered,  it  will  further  prove  a 
the  present  sessions,  1 Hiving  completed  our  source  of  peculiar  gratification  if  you  will 
investigation  of  the  several  presentments  permit  us  to  express  a hope  that  your 
which  have  been  laid  before  us,  beg  leave,  Lordship  will  honour  us  by  sitting  fur 
before  we  this  day  receive  our  discharge,  your  portrait,  as  a suitable  memorial  of  the 
to  approach  your  Lordship  with  ihe  ex-  admiration  and  esteem  entertained  for  your 
pression  of  those  sentiments,  which  have  judicial  character.*  In  preferring  thin  re- 
been  excited  in  us  by  the  contemplation  of  quest,  we  are  assured  too  that  we  are  only 
your  public  career,  during  the  period  of  anticipating  a wish  which  the  coimnunity 
nearly  twelve  months  that  you  have  in-  *n  general  most  anxiously  entertain, 
dividtially  dicharged,  the  high  and  honour-  We  have  the  honour*  to  be,  with  the 

able  duties  of  your  exalted  office.  highest  respect  and  esteem,  My  Lord, 
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jour  Lordship’s  most  faithful  and  humble 
servants, 

(Signed  by  J.  Trotter,  Foreman,  and 
21  Jurymen.) 

BejUy. 

To  John  Trotter,  Esq.,  Foreman,  and  Ihs 
Fellows,  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  City 
of  Calcutta. 

Gentlemen:  In  performing  the  various 
and  important  functions  of  our  judicature 
(luring  the  time  I have  sat  alone  upon 
this  tench,  I certainly  experienced  much 
anxiety ; but  after  having  had  my  conduct 
approved  of  by  the  Grand  Inquest  of  Cal- 
cutta,—after  having  been  assured  by  you. 
Gentlemen,  that  my  humble  efforts  have 
given  satisfaction  to  the  public, — I think  no 
longer  of  my  past  cares,  and  I consider 
myself  amply  requited  for  all  the  personal 
inconvenience  which  has  fallen  to  my  lot. 

My  claims  to  your  approbation  may  he 
easily  recited.  As  to  enmities,  I thank 
God,  I have  none ; I am  unconscious  of 
having  been  actuated  by  favour  or  by  fear. 
It  has  been  my  wish  to  protect,  and  to 
maintain,  every  man  in  his  own  proper 
rights.  With  very  moderate  talents,  I have 
endeavoured  to  do  my  duty  ; and  I pre- 
sume to  say  that,  according  to  my  ability,  I 
have  been  a faithful  servant  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice ; but  if  an  honest  in- 
tention is  to  have  the  currency  of  merit,  it 
will  be  owing  to  the  stamp  of  your  au- 
thority. 

Your  partiality  towards  me  has  been 
manifested;  and  it  is  most  grateful  to  my 
heart  to  know  that  I am  regarded  with 
feelings  so  kind  by  my  fellow-citizens ; 
vet,  with  a sense  of  ray  own  imperfections, 
I am  well  aware  that,  from  rigorous  judg- 
ment, 1 could  not  have  expected  sueh  an 
offering  of  praise. 

If  I failed  to  acknowledge  that  I am  not 
entitled  by  services  to  the  high  distinction 
which  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  I 
should  indeed  be  more  unworthy  than  I 
of  your  good  opinion ; and  although  I 
trust  your  flattering  communication  will 
not  betray  me  into  an  overweening  es- 
timate of  my  own  deserts,  I believe  I 
hep  within  the  bounds  of  just  and  ho- 
nourable pride,  when  I assure  you  that  I 
thinl;  my  reputation  greatly  enhanced  by 
'his  testimonial,  and  that  I shall  preserve 
has  a record  of  inestimable  value. 

I need  not  add,  that  I shall  be  most 
typy  to  comply  with  your  desire  respect- 
ing my  portrait:  for  I cannot  but  wish 
■Int  the  decree  which  you  have  pronounced 
npon  my  judicial  character  should  be  per- 
flated. 

Ihave  the  honour  to  remain,  Gentlemen, 
tour  most  faithful,  sincere,  and  humble 
wvant, 

F.  Macnacktrk. 
biotic  Journ. — No.  91. 


Calcutta , Dec.  2,  1822. 

In  the  matter  of  Claude  Martin,  late 

Major  General  in  the  service  of  tha 

East*  India  Company. 

This  case  came  before  the  Court  for  fur- 
ther directions  as  to  the  Master’s  Report. 
We  can  at  present  only  lay  a short  state- 
ment of  facts  before  our  readers ; but  if  we 
can  find  time  to  arrange  our  notes,  and 
the  matter  be  deemed  of  sufficient  interest 
to  reward  the  labour,  we  may  afterwards 
give  a more  detailed  report. 

Most  of  our  Indian  readers  must  be 
aware  that  this  gentleman,  Claude  Martin, 
who  by  his  will  states  he  was  born  at  Ly- 
ons in  France,  and  came  out  to  this  country 
as  a private  soldier,  died  at  Lucknow,  in 
the  territories  of  the  king  of  Oude,  in  tire 
year  1800,  possessed  of  Teal  and  personal! 
property  to  a much  greater  amount  than 
was  ever  realized  by  an  European  in  India. 

The  will  and  schedule  annexed  to  it  are 
of  great  length,  and  divided  into  numerous 
articles,  bequeathing  legacies  to  some  of 
his  relations,  and  pensions  to  his  numerous 
women  and  servants,  besides  directing  a 
zenana  to  be  built  for  their  residence,  and 
a spot  of  ground  to  be  converted  into  a 
burial-place  for  their  remains.  He  also 
bequeathed  various  sums  to  the  cities  of 
Calcutta,  Lyons,  Lucknow,  and  Chander- 
nagore,  for  charitable  purposes,  and  di- 
rected that  a house  called  Constantia, 
which  he  was  then  building  at  Lucknow’, 
should  be  completed,  and  used  as  a cara- 
vansera  for  the  reception  of  travellers,  and 
bequeathed  a fund  for  its  maintenance. 
Annual  sums  of  4,000  rupees  are  also  be- 
queathed for  redeeming  poor  debtors  at 
Lyons  and  Lucknow, and  20,000  rupees  to 
be  divided  amongst  “ five  of  his  nearest 
and  poorest  relatives,”  besides  several  other 
legacies,  and  bequests  of  immense  sums  of 
money. 

The  principal  question  for  the  Court’s 
decision  appeared  to  be,  whether  or  not  the 
charitable  legacies  under  the  will,  which 
were  to  be  discharged  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  estate  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Palmer,  the  executor,  which  was  forthwith 
to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Accountant- 
general,  carried  interest  or  not : this  point 
being  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
residuary  legatee,  involving  on  this  score 
alone  a sum  of  upwards  of  eight  lacs  of 
rupees,  or  above  100,000/.  sterling. 

Mr.  Spankie,  who  was  retained  on  the 
part  of  the  city  of  Lyons,  contended  that 
by  the  law  of  England,  interest  was  pay- 
able upon  these  legacies,  inasmuch  as  the 
estate  was  actually  of  sufficient  value,  and 
might  have  been  converted  into  money,  to 
have  discharged  them  immediately  after 
the  testator’s  death,  and  that  the  institutions 
were  entitled  to  any  benefit  that  might 
accrue  from  the  delay  of  payment. 

Mr.  Money  followed  on  the  same  side. 
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Mr.  'Fcrgusson,  who  held  briefs  on  the  pose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased.  He 
part  of  Mr.  Palrher,  the  executor,  and  the  thought  that  interest  must  be  allowed  upon 
representatives  of  the  deceased,  argued  these  legacies  from  the  expiration  of  one 
against  interest  being  allowed  ; contend-  year  from  the  testator’s  death, 
ing  that  the  testator’s  intention  was  to  set  It  was  then  decreed  that  Mr.  Palmer 
aside  only  the  precise  amount  mentioned  had  fully  accounted  for  the  testator’s 

in  his  will  for  these  charities,  and  that  he  estate,  and  that  upon  payment  to  the  Mas- 

had  not  contemplated  such  an  immense  ter  of  the  balance  remaining  in  his  hands, 

sum  being  appropriated  as  was  now  sought  amounting  to  about  twenty-eight  lacs  of 

to  be  recovered.  The  learned  gentleman  rupees,  he  was  to  be  discharged  from  the 

stated  that  he  appeared  for  Mr.  Palmer,  responsibility  of  the  executorship;  and 

who  was  both  ready  and  willing  to  de-  numerous  directions  were  then  given  to  the 

liver  over  the  great  trust ' imposed  upon  Master,  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  Court 

him  to  any  person  the  Court  would  on  the  various  circumstances  connected 

nominate  to  receive  it.  The  only  point  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  testator’s  inten- 

upon  which,  continued  the  learned  Coun-  tions,  particularly  as  to  how  Mr.  Louis 

sel,  Mr.  Palmer  feels  any  delicacy,  was  as  Martin  (one  of  the  representatives  of  the 

to  proper  care  being  taken  of  those  persous  deceased)  had  disposed  of  asum  of  45,0001. 


who  appeared  to  possess  so  great  a portion 
of  the  affection  and  regard  of  his  deceased 
friend,  General  Martin,  and  to  be  so  near 
his  heart  in  making  his  last  will.  But  this 
Mr.  Fergusson  was  sure  the  Court  would 
look  to ; and  he  concluded  an  able  and 
animated  speech,  by  expressing  a hope  that 
Mr.  Palmer  would  be  relieved  from  the 
burthen  of  lus  executorship,  and  be  dis- 
charged from  all  responsibility  attending  Majesty  has  already  refused  to  accept  of 
the  execution  of  it.  the  annual  donation  of  4,00 0 rupees  to 

Mr.  Wheatley  followed  shortly  on  the  relieve  poor  debtors,  which  the  testator  had 
same  side.  He  reprobated  the  foolish  bequeathed  by  his  will,  alleging  that  there 
vanity  of  the  testator,  in  disposing  of  his  were  not  such  objects  in  his  capital,  and  if 


which  had  been  paid  to  him  by  the  execu- 
tors, and  whether  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Oude  would  permit  the  general’s  wishes, 
as  to  the  erection  of  a college  at  Lucknow 
for  teaching  the  English  language,  and 
instructing  persons  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
Much  doubt  appears  to  exist  as  to  this  part 
of  the  will  being  carried  into  effect,  as  his 


fortune  in  the  way  he  had  done,  observing, 
it  was  a notorious  fact,  that  in  almost  all 
instances  where  money  had  been  left  for 
charitable  purposes,  it  fostered  the  evil  it 
was  intended  to  remedy  ; and  he  therefore 
trusted  the  Court  would  see  the  propriety 
of  simply  carrying  the  deceased’s  intention 
into  effect,  and  nothing  more.  Mr.Wheat- 


there  should  be  any,  they  must  remain 
where  the  law  had  placed  them.  If  his 
refusal  should  extend  to  the  erection  of 
the  institution  also,  a very  large  sum  will, 
of  course,  remain  unappropriated,  and 
must,  it  is  presumed,  sink  into  the  resi- 
due of  General  Martin’s  estate. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  pro- 
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ley  illustrated  his  argument  by  supposing  perty  involved  in  this  case,  it  may  be  added, 
a case  where  a testator  had  directed  an  iron  that  in  consequence  of  this  motion,  the 
bridge  to  be  erected  for  the  public  conve-  Master’s  commission  on  the  sum  brought 
nience,  which  was  to  cost  a given  sum,  and  into  Court  will,  as  we  understand,  amount 
a lapse  of  years  had  taken  place  before  it  to  nearly  one  lac  and  forty  thousand  sicca 
was  completed.  The  Learned  Counsel  rupees.'!! — Deng.  Hurk.  Dec.  4. 
asked,  whether  in  such  a case  the  Court  We  understand  from  good  authority, 
would  give  the  heir  at  law,  or  the  contrac-  that  on  Monday  the  9th  Dec.  the  property  XL 
tor,  the  interest  which  might  then  have  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Gen.  Claude  Mar-  ^ . 

tin,  amounting  to  (Sa.  Us.  28,42,405  IS  as. 

4 pie)  twenty-eight  lacks,  forty-two  thou-  % ^ 
sand  four  hundred  and  five  rupees,  tliir- 
teen  annas,  and  four  pie,  was  formally  * 
delivered  over  by  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co. 
into  the  hands  of  the  Master  in  Equity, 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court. — Ibid,  Dec.  18. 


accumulated?  To  the  heir  at  law,  of 
course ; and  so  he  submitted  the  Court 
ought  to  do  in  the  case  then  before  it. 

Mr.  Spankie  replied.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Wheatley,  that  charitable  institutions 
seldom  produced  the  good  which  was  in- 
tended, for  he  thought  it  was  owing  to  the 
numerous  provisions  for  the  poor  that 
caused  that  redundancy  of  poverty  which 
at  present  existed.  Mr.  Spankie  would, 
if  he  had  the  power,  sweep  away  all  that 
idle,  vain,  useless  establishment  of  Con- 


THE 


DOOBGA  FESTIVAL. 

The  Doorga  festival  has  been  kept  up 
as  usual,  though  we  did  not  witness  at 
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stantia ; but  as  there  was  nothing  illegal  Serampore  those  unutterable  indecencies  ^ 
in  these  follies,  the  Court  must  cany  them  on  jbe  fay  af  casting  the  image  into  the 
into  effect.  Ganges  as  formerly.  As  sincere  Chris-  u 

Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  remarked  that,  tians,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  continu- 


it  was  useless  expressing  his  ideas  on  the  ance  of  these  degrading  rrtes;  and  hope  i 
subject  of  these  religious  bequests.  The  that  the  mental  cultivation  induced  into 

testator  had  undoubtedly  a right  to  dis-  Bengal  will  not  merely  bless  the  poor,  hut  ^ J* 
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wiU1?ortl/Jfind  wife,  who  abandons  her\£kl  hush^ 

E^e^slrauld0*6"16^^^^^*  service'  o'f*  G od^t dead* 

araoDPst  tho  fiv  i ,V  tbc  sa?reti  enters  and  other  dreadful  crimes,  aud  lias  t 

IwhUiXr  encd  °*  man  wh0  It  with  liis 

lamentable  indeed.  Surely  of  such  indi-  final  displeasure. 

lieht  IrVr0^.  !?'v’  U are  tbe  Such  then  is  the  view  which  as  Chris- 
i L thll  5 r “y  Wit-  tians  y°11  niuat  take  of  idolatry.  It  is  a 

Sr  n ^ We  flar  !hat  the  »ost  degrading  act,  and  these  idolatrous 

llu  - T T“*?»  «?  the  b^tlien  festivals  ruin  the  country.  From  them 

lain  V|Sn° U ,min'shcd’  lf  thc  Calcutta  iniquity  runs  like  a torrent  .down  the 

be  convct’  troni  which  we  make  country,  and  sweeps  away  all  that  is  good 
tkftllowmg  extract:  “The  nautchcs  in  in  its  course.  b 

Let  me  warn  you  then,  my  Christian 
Brethren,  against  giving  it  any  counte- 
nance. Never  go  yourselves  to  these 
shews,  nor  let  your  wives  or  children  go, 
but  bring  up  your  children  in  a thorough 
detestation  of  those  “ abominable  idola- 
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nonour  of  the  Doorga  Pooja  appear  to  have 
been  as  much  frequented  as  usual.  The 
liotiws  of  Raja  Ramchunder  and  Rajah 
Nma.krisbna  were  among  the  most  ex- 
pensively prepared  for  the  occasion.  On 
Thursday  night  the  streets  and  avenues  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  dwellings  were  tries.’ 
almost  impassable,  from  the  number  of  The  brethren  of  the  church  here  have 
camaps,  buggies,  and  palanquins,  and  the  met  for  prayer  at  the  present  Doorga  fes- 
« of  visitors  of  all  classes  and  de-  tival,  that  God  would  graciously  enlighten 

the  Hindoos,  and  put  an  end  to  these 
abominations  ; and  I would  recommend 
it  to  all  the  brethren  at  the  different  mis- 
sionary stations  to  appoint  prayer  meetings, 
T . . to  beheld  every  evening  at  every  great  fes- 

iranslabon  of  an  Address  to  the  Hindoo  tival,  that’ the  Lord  may  soon  bring  this 
Lonsbans  connected  with  the  Seram-  people  to  say,  « Our  fathers  have  inherited 

lies  ; what  have  we  any  more  to  do  with 
idols?” 

A Friend. 


scriptions  that  thronged  them.  Cal.  Jout . 
Afo  16.. 


address  to  Hindoo'  Christians. 


!*°rc  Mission,  on  die  advice  of  the 
Ajiostle,  “ Keep  yourselves  from  Idols.” 

[By  a Corrcpondent  in  the  Bengalee 
Magazine.) 

Id  the  Converts  from  Heathenism  in 
different  parts  of  India. 

Hi.ut  Rrituren  : Idolatry  is  a most 
Mpid  and  senseless  practice,  conveying  to 
Inin<l  tiie  worst  ideas  of  God,  our 
hwvenly  Father.  He  is  from  everlasting, 
but  the  idol  was  born  yesterday ; be  is 


Scrampore,  Oct.  29,  1822. 


ANECDOTE  OF  A SEAMAN. 

In  the  year  1810  the  Dover  Frigate, 
while  lying  in  dock  at  Sulkea,  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  one  of  her  crew,  by  the 
— —»  wn*  yesieruay;  ue  is  nail1G  of  Isaac  Southerall  ; since  that 

eternal  in  duration,  but  the  idol  is  melted  period  the  poor  fellow  s ashes  have  rested 

in  the  river;  he  is  holy,  but  the  idol  of  111  Pe{ic<?>  unnoticed  and  unknown,  except 
Arishna  is  the  image  of  a lecher ; lie  is  a ^cw*  A day  or  so  ago  a seaman  of  the 

fttiful,  but  the  image  of  Doorga  is  the  Lotus  macle  llis  appearance  before  a re- 

i“ge  of  a fury;  he  is  Almighty,  but  the  spectable  inhabitant  of  the  above  place,  to 
!®ageis  made  of  dead  matter;  he  is  full  ascertain  the  resting  place  of  his  late  ship- 
°f" majesty  and  glory,  but  in  the  worship  mate,  that  he  might  place  a stone,  which 
rfHunooman  die  Divine  Being  is  exposed  1,e  bad  brought  out  from  England  in  his 
^contempt  and  derision.  What'  then  can  chest,  over  his  graVG — CaL  Jour. 

•»  people  learn  of  God  from  the  worship  

Is  not  all  knowledge  of  God  _ 

Ifl:rtby  destroyed,  and  is  it  not  degrading  ,p,  n . ' * 

0 fan  to  see  him  prostrate  before  a fh°  Bengal  bng  Lufchmy,  which  was 
of  water,  a lump  of  clay,  a mon-  cuf1ofJ! at  3™r6ds  at  latter  end  of  1821, 
7?,a  prostitute— can  man  sink  lower  thau  stI  unclaimed  at  Tappanooly.  The 
?*•  Images  do  not  help  man,  but  stand  lma"  who  bcad?d  tb,s  l”rac>'>  »»  settled  as  a 
? ^ way  Of  their  coming  to  the  right  brck«r.  at  AnaIab~*  ,l  lw  commander  of 
Pledge  of  God.  tbe  brig  was  murdered,  and  his  crew  sur- 

B’jt  by  tiie  (lances,  tlie  songs,  .and  the  rendered.  Cal.  John  Bull , Jan.  IS. 

•^nceof  prostitutes,  the  minds  of  all,  * 

kXgl*»  of  the  y°un*’  are  BIRTHS  AND  MARRIAGES. 

. Iddatry  is  offensive  to  God;  it  is  cast-  births. 

■f  unoff,  It  is  acting  like  a profligate  • Aroo.  SO.  At  Bhopalpoor,  the  lady  of 
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Capt.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  of  the  2d  bat. 
30th  regt.  N.  I.,  of  a daughter. 

Dec.  5-  At  Kurnaul,  the  lady  of  Lieut. 
Charles  Duffin,  7lh  regt.  of  Light  Cavalry, 

of  a son.  . 

Jan.  I.  The  lady  of  Andrew  Black,  of 
Cotchee-Cottah,  Esq.,  of  a daughter. 

2.  Mrs.  E.  Spence,  of  a son. 


marriages. 

Dec.  21.  At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Parson,  Capt.  J.  E.  Conway, 
of  the  Hon.  Company’s  Bengal  Army,  to 
Mrs.  Bertram,  relict  of  the  late  Capt. 
A.  N.  Bertram,  of  the  Madras  establish- 
ment. 


MADRAS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

meeting  for  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed POPULATION  OF  IRELAND. 

A large  number  of  the  European  in- 
habitants of  Madras  assembled  lately  at 
the  Exchange,  in  pursuance  of  the  notices 
published  in  the  several  newspapers,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  a subscription  for 
i he  relief  of  the  distressed  population  of 
Ireland : James  Graham,  Esq.,  High- 
Sheriff  of  Madras,  in  the  chair. 


Proceedings  of  the  committee  of  the 
Madras  subscribers  lor  the  relief  of  the 
distresses  in  Ireland.  In  a Meeting  held 
7th  January  1823.  Present,  J.  G.  Turn- 
bull,  the  Rev.  W.  Roy,  and  Lieut.-Col. 
Marshall. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  perceive, 
from  the  lists  received  up  to  this  date,  that 
the  amount  of  subscriptions  now  exceeds 
70  guineas  and  93,000  rupees. 

Resolved,  that  the  lists  in  continuation 
be  published,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Committee  be  offered  to  the  Subscribers. 

The  lists  of  subscribers  at  Madras  and 
at  the  several  dependencies,  have  been 
from  time  to  time  published  in  the  news- 
papers, with  the  respective  sums  opposite 
each  name  j and  the  Committee  trust  that 
this  measure  will  have  afforded  the  means 
of  correcting  any  error  or  omission  that 
may  have  occurred  in  copying  the  lists, 
or  making  up  the  account ; and  they  re- 
quest that  information  may  be  given  by 
letter  to  the  Committee,  or  to  the  Trea- 
surer, respecting  anyinaccuracy  or  mistake 
that  may  be  discovered ; in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  duly  rectified  before  the  pre- 
paration of  the  general  account,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  publish  when  the  subscription 
is  finally  closed. 

The  following  measures  are  under  con- 
sideration at  Hyderabad,  for  the  relief  of 


the  miseries  endured  by  the'  sister  king- 
dom . Perhaps  some  advantage  may  accrue 
from  adopting  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  second  proposition, 

“ It  is  proposed  to  raise  at  Hyderabad  a 
•subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed poor  in  Ireland. 

« It  is  further  proposed  to  raise  a sepa- 
rate subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
dustrious, but  distressed  manufacturers  of 
Ireland,  by  commissioning  such  a quantity 
of  Irish  tabinets  (or  poplins)  as  the  sub- 
scription may  admit,  to  be  sent  out  for 
sale  at  Hyderabad ; and  that  the  sums 
realized  by  the  sale  be  continued  to  be 
employed  in  further  supplies. 

“ A meeting  of  the  subscribers  will  be  , 
called  as  soon  as  practicable,  after  their  - 
number  be  ascertained,  for  the  purpose  of  t 
nominating  a committee  of  management. 


BOMBA  Y. 
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MILITARY  GENERAL  ORDERS. 

General  Orders  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Head  Quarters,  Bombay,  Friday, 
November  29,  1822. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  has  much 
gratification  in  publishing  to  the  army  the 
following  order  by  the  Honourable  the 
Governor  in  Council,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  services  and  merits  of  Lieut. 
Col.  the  Hon.  L.  Stanhope,  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s 17th  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons, 
while  employed  in  the  army  of  this  Presi- 
dency for  upwards  of  nine  years. 

Bombay  Castle,  November  25,  1822.— 
Lieutenant- Colonel  the  Hon.  Lincoln 
Stanhope,  of  His  Majesty’s  17th  Light  ^ 
Dragoons,  having  obtained  leave  of  the  . 
Most  Noble  the  Commander-in-chief  to  •. 
precede  the  regiment  on  its  return  to  Eu-  (, 
rope,  his  appointment  of  Inspector  of  Ca-  ^ . 
valry  will  terminate  from  the  day  of  to  ^ ' 
embarkation.  . 

The  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Coun-  1 
cil  cannot  allow  Lieutenant- Colonel  Stan*  ^ 
hope  to  leave  India,  without  conveying  to 
him  some  public  testimonial  of  his  werito-  ^3 
rious  services,  during  that  great  proportion 
of  a period  of  nine  years  it  has  been  -k  ^ 
officer’s  good  fortune  to  act  as  command-  . f 
ing  the  northern  division  of  Guzerat  (sjr,0Cv  '< 
1817),  or  in  the  field  in  a sphere  beyond 
the  limits  of  regimental  duty. 

During  1815  and  the  four  succeeding 
years,  he  was  second  in  command  *n  & 
different  services  that  took  place  in  V 
northern  provinces  of  this  Presidency,, jut 
under  Major  General  Sir  William 
Keir,  and  the  late  Colonels  Home  and^jj 
East. 

In  1818,  he  commanded  an  expediti.  ^' 

;ent  to  subdue  the  Cooly  tribes  m jf'j 
lorlhern  frontier  of  Guzerat.  In  jj* 
arge  corps  of  observation  in  Cutcn  wa  'q 
•laced  under  his  orders,  and  in  the  *a0“* 
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year  he  commanded  an  expedition  against 
the  rebel  chiefs  of  Kattywar. 

His  services  have  already  been  acknow- 
ledged and  rewarded  by  the  approbation  of 
tiie  Governor  General  of  India,  as  well  as 
by  this  Government ; and  it  only  remains 
for  the  Governor  in  Council  to  express  bis 
unqualified  applause  of  the  zeal,  gallantry, 
and  judgment,  which  have  on  all  occasions 
distinguished  the  military  and  political 
conduct  and  arrangements  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stanhope,  and  for  which  the  best 
thanks  of  this  Government  are  due  to  him. 

The  Lieutenant-Colonel  has  also  a strong 
claim  to  its  consideration,  and  which  the 
Governor  in  Council  has  much  satisfaction 
in  recording.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  cavalry'  of  this  Presidency  in  1818,  the 
organization  of  that  army  lias  been  under 
his  sole  direction ; and  the  high  and  most 
respectable  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency 
to  which  he  brought  it  in  a short  time 
(cheerfully  seconded  as  he  has  been  by 
those  under  him),  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  Iris  unwearied  zeal  and  profes- 
sional abilities. 

The  Governor  in  Council  requests  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel  Stanhope  to  accept  the 
assurance  of  his  respect  and  esteem,  with 
best  wishes  for  his  future  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

By  order  of  the  Honourable  the  Gover- 
nor in  Council, 

(Signed)  J.  Fa  risk,  Sec.  to  Gov. 


ORDERS  BY  THE  INSPECTOR  OP  CAVALRY. 

Booibay,  Dec.  6. — Lieutenant- Colonel 
Stanhope  cannot  depart  for  Europe  without 
recording  his  heartfelt  good  wishes  for  the 
welfare,  prosperity  and  honour  of  the  Bom- 
bay Light  Cavalry,  of  which  he  feels 
proud  in  no  common  degree  from  the  share 
he  has  had  in  its  organization  ; though  far 
be  it  from  him  to  arrogate  to  himself  that 
credit  which  is  due  from  the  zeal  of  its 
officers,  who  have  with  so  much  credit  to 
themselves  outstepped  his  every  wish,  by 
their  unremitting  exertions,  in  acting  on 
the  system  laid  down,  not  in  any  novel 
way  by  him,  but  in  conformity  to  that 
practised  in  the  British  cavalry  at  large. 

In  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  he  trusts  its 
members  will  believe  that  be  can  never 
hear  of  their  welfare,  or  of  the  credit  and 
honour  of  the  Bombay  cavalry,  otherwise 
than  with  the  greatest  interest. 

He  has  been  gratified  by  witnessing  its 
conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  field  ; and  he 
doubts  not  that  those  who  shall  follow  him, 
will  appreciate  its  merits,  and  witness  its 
devotion  and  bravery  as  he  has  done ; and 
be  feels  too  deeply  how  much  bis  own  cre- 
dit is  at  stake  (independent  of  better  mo- 
tives), not  to  feel,  as  long  as  he  shall  live,  a 
deep  interest  in  its  prosperity  and  future 
deeds. 

To  Lieutenant- Colonels  Wilson,  Dun- 


bar, and  Turner,  and  to  Captain  Soileux, 
he  feels  in  no  common  degree  indebted, 
and  he  begs  to  offer  to  them  his  warmest 
thanks  for  the  zealous  assistance  afforded 
to  him  by  them  ; and  he  begs  the  officers 
commanding  the  three  regiments  will 
convey  the  sentiments  of  his  most  sincere 
thanks  to  the  whole  of  the  European  and 
native  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  native 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  to  all  ranks 
of  their  respective  regiments,  for  their  zeal 
and  conspicuous  good  conduct,  from  the 
period  of  their  first  formation  to  the  present 
time,  when  he  is  about  to  relinquish  the 
office  of  Inspector  of  cavalry;  and  he 
begs  them  to  believe  that  he  can  never 
forget  how  much  he  is  indebted  to  them 
for  the  flattering  marks  of  favour  he  has  so 
recently  received,  from  the  distinguised 
general  at  the  head  of  the  Bombay  army. 

(Signed)  L.  Stanhope, 

Inspector  of  Cavalry. 

COURT  MARTIAL. 

General  Orders  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief;  Head  Quarters,  Bombay,  Wed- 
nesday, Nov.  20, 1822. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a General  Court  Martial,  as- 
sembled at  Bombay,  on  Wednesday  the 
6th,  and  concluded  by  adjournment  unto 
the  20th  instant,  by  virtue  of  a warrant 
from  His  Excellency  Lieutenant- General 
the  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Colville, 
G.C.B.  and  K.T.  S.,  commanding  His 
Majesty’s  and  the  Honourable  Company’s 
forces,  serving  under  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay,  are  published  : 

President,  Major  General  Cooke,  com- 
manding Surat  Division  Army. — Judge 
Advocate  General,  Major  Vans  Kennedy. 

Charge. — Major  Isaac  Kinnersley,  of 
the  12th  regiment  Native  Infantry,  placed 
in  arrest  by  order  of  His  Excellency  the 
Commander-in-chief,  on  the  following 
complaint  from  Messrs.  Shotton,  Malcolm 
and  Co.  merchants  of  Bombay. 

To  His  Excellency  Lieutenant  General 
the  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Colville, 
G.C.B.,  Commander-in-chief,  Bom- 
bay. 

Sir  : — It  is  with  great  regret  we  find 
ourselves  called  upon  to  hand  up  to  your 
Excellency  the  enclosed  copy  of  corres- 
pondence between  Major  Kinnersley,  Mi- 
litary Paymaster  General  of  this  Presi- 
dency, and  our  firm. 

As  Major  Kinnersley  has  thought  fit 
to  allow  our  direct  charge  of  falsehood 
against  him  to  remain  unanswered  for  a 
period  of  nearly  six  weeks,  and  as  we  can- 
not, consistently  with  our  characters,  allow 
the  representation  contained  in  his  letter  of 
the  14th  ultimo  to  continue  in  its  present 
state,  we  know  of  no  other  authority,  ex- 
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cept  your  Excellency,  to  which  we  can 
apply  for  redress. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  ofTer  any 
further  remarks  on  this  subject  at  pre- 
sent, and  have  the  honour  to  subscribe 
ourselves,  &c. 

Shotton’,'  Malcolm,  and  Co. 
Bombay,  July  30,  1822. 

Extract  of  a Letter  referred  to  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  preceding,  addressed 
by  Messrs.  Shotton,  Malcolm,  and  Co. 
to  Major  I.  Kinnersley,  dated  June  19, 
1822. 

As  this  statement,  if  true,  involves  us 
in  the  predicament  of  having  acted  with 
concealment  and  duplicity,  and  if  untrue, 
involves  you  in  the  predicament  of  wilfully 
asserting  wliat  is  false,  we  lose  no  time  in 
declaring,  most  solemnly  and  positively, 
that  the  insurance  was  effected  for  our 
benefit,  by  your  own  consent  and  know- 
ledge, for  yourself  furnished  the  life  certi- 
ficate to  effect  the  insurance  in  question, 
and  you  personally  requested  our  Mr.  Bax 
to  delay  enlarging  the  policy  of  insurance 
(to  which  he  consented),  when  we  applied 
to  you  for  that  purpose,  in  our  letter  of  the 
10th  April  last. 

i(  We  are  aware  that  we  are  making  a 
grave  and  serious  charge  against  you  as  an 
officer  and  a gentleman,  but  we  are  fully 
prepared  to  follow  it  up  (if  necessary)  by 
laying  our  proofs  before  his  Exc.  the  Com- 
mander- i n-  Chief. 

Such  conduct  as  is  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding letter  and  extract,  being  highly  dis- 
graceful, and  unbecoming  the  character  of 
an  officer  and  a gentleman. 

By  Order  of  his  Exc.  the  Commander- 
in- Chief, 

(Signed)  D.  Leighton, 

Adj.Gen.  of  the  Army. 
Bombay,  Adj.  Gen.  Office,  Nov.  4,  1822. 

Finding.  —The  Court  having  maturely 
weighed  and  considered  all  that  has  been 
adduced  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  as 
well  as  what  has  been  brought  forward  on 
the  defence,  are  of  opinion  that  the  pri- 
soner Major  Isaac  Kinnersley,  of  the  12th 
regt.  N.I.,  is  not  guilty  of  the  charge 
preferred  against  him,  and  they  do  there- 
fore most  fully  and  honourably  acquit  him 
of  all  and  every  part  of  the  same. 

The  Court  are  further  of  opinion,  that 
the  complaint  preferred  by  Messrs.  Shot- 
ton,  Malcolm,  and  Co.,  against  Major 
Kinnersley  is  unprecedented,  vexatious, 
and  entirely  groundless. 

(Signed)  R.  Cooke, 

Maj.Gen.  and  President. 

(Signed)  Vans  Kennedy, 
Judge  Adv.  Gen. 

Revised  Fouling. — The  Court,  having 
taken  into  their  mature  deliberation  the 
preceding  letter,  are  of  opinion,  that  as  the 
censure  contained  in  the  original  finding 


applies  to  a complaint  preferred  by  Messrs. 
Shotton,  Malcolm,  and  Co.,  and  as  all 
correspondence  relating  to  this  complaint 
is  subscribed  by  the  signature  of  the  firm, 
it  is  not  competent  on  the  Court  to  attach 
blame  to  any  particular  partner,  and  they 
do  therefore  adhere  to  their  original  find- 
ing and  opinion. . 

(Signed)  R.  Cooke, 
Maj.Gen.  and  President. 

(Signed)  Vans  Kennedy, 

Judge  Adv. Gen. 

Approved  and  confirmed. 

(Signed)  Charles  Colville, 

Lieut-General. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  desires  that 
the  Adjutant-General  will  immediately  re- 
lease Major  Kinnersley  from  his  arrest,  and 
most  heartily  congratulates  him  on  an  ac- 
quittal, expressed  in  tenns  that  must  be  as 
gratifying  to  his  own  feelings,  as  satisfactory 
to  liis  friends,  and  the  profession  he  be- 
longs to. 

The  General  Court-Martial,  of  which 
Major-General  Cooke  is  president,  is  dis- 
solved. 

W.  P.  Tucker,  Dep.Adj.  Gen. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

STAFF  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Oct.  2.  Lieut.  Neville,  4th  regt.  N.  I., 
to  perform  the  duties  of  Fort  Adjutant  at 
Surat,  from  the  date  of  the  departure  of 
Capt.  Foy,  until  the  return  of  the  Fort 
Adjutant  from  sea,  or  until  further  orders. 

3.  Capt.  Moore,  Brigade  Maj.in  Cutch, 
is  appointed  to  the  situation  of  Paymaster 
to  the  Baroda  Subsidiary  Force,  in  suc- 
cession to  Capt.  Stanley. 

4.  Capt.  Gebrge  Moore,  H.M.’s  65th 
regt.,  Brigade  Major  to  the  King’s  Troops, 
has  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Most 
Noble  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India 
to  remain  on  the  staff  under  this  Pre- 
sidency. 

17.  Major  William  Mealls  is  allowed  to 
resign  his  situation  as  Commanding  Officer 
at  Broach,  from  the  date  of  his  promotion. 

Capt.  Pouget,  of  the  Engineers,  is  ap- 
pointed Executive  Engineer  in  the  South- 
ern Concan,  under  such  instructions  as  he 
may  receive  from  the  Chief  Engineer,  but 
without  interfering  with  the  Survey  on 
which  Lieut.  Jervis  is  engaged,  or  with 
the  civil  branch  of  his  duties. 

Ensign  Francis  Outram,  of  the  En- 
gineers, is  ordered  to  be  employed  under 
the  Executive  Engineer  for  the  Poouah 
division  of  the  Army,  and  will  proceed  to 
Poona  accordingly. 

28.  Major  W.  Mealls  is  allowed  to  re- 
sign his  situation  of  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General of  the  Army. 

29.  The  undermentioned  officers  are  ap- 
pointed to  be  Majors  of  Brigade  to  the 
forces,  vice  Holland,  proceeded  to  Eu- 
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rope  on  sick  certificate,  and  Moore  ap- 
pointed Paymaster  to  theBaroda  Subsidiary 
force,  viz.  .Lieut.  W.  G.  Thurnham,  7th 
regt.  N.I.  j Lieut.  J.  L.  Mathews,  3d  regt. 

N.  I. 

30.-  The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council 
is  pleased  to  accept  Capt.  H.  A.  Hervey’s 
resignation  of  the  situation  of  Barrack- 
master  at  Kaira,  and  to  nominate  Capt. 
Graham,  of  1st  bat.  6th  regt.,  to  be  his 
successor  in  that  office. 

Nov.  1 . Capt.  Gibbon,  Assist.  Commis- 
sary General,  to  take  charge  of  the  duties 
of  the  Military  Paymaster  at  the  presidency 
during  the  time  of  Major  Kinnersley’s  trial 
by  court-martial. 

2.  The  undernamed  Majors  of  Brigade 
are  stationed  as  follows  until  further  or- 
ders, and  they  are  directed  to  join  without 
delay. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Leighton,  with  the  troops 
in  Cutch. 

Lieut.  W.  G.  Thurnham,  with  ditto  in 
Candeish. 

Lieut.  J.  L.  Mathews,  with  ditto  at 
Kaira. 

4.  Capt.Burrowes  and  Lieut. Frankland, 
H.M.  65th  regt.,  the  former  Aid-de-Camp 
to  the  Hon.  the  Governor;  and  the  latter 
to  his  Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief,  have 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  Most  Noble 
the  Commander-in-chief  in  India  to  re- 
main on  the  staff  under  this  Presidency. 

5.  Lieut.  Charles  Johnson,  2d  bat.  2d 
regt.  N.  I , having  been  reported  qualified 
for  the  duties  of  an  Interpreter  in  die  Hin- 
doostanee  language,  is  directed  to  return 
to  Baroda. 

6.  Capt.  Graham,  1st  bat.  4th  regt.  N.  I., 
appointed  Barrack-master  at  Kaira,  in  G. 

O.  of  the  30th  ult.,  having  formerly  passed 
examination  as  qualified  in  Hindoostanee, 
will  perform  the  duties  of  Interpreter  at 
that  station  (during  the  absence  of  a bat- 
talion), vacant  by  Capt.  Harvey’s  resig- 
nation. 

11.  Lieut.  Forbes,  2d  bat.  1st  or  Gre- 
nadier regt.,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Executive  Engineer’s  department  at  Ba- 
roda, during  the  absence  of  Lieut.  Slight, 
on  survey  duty  at  Kuttawar. 

16.  Capt.  C.  W.  James  is  directed  to 
resume  charge  of  the  office  of  Paymaster 
to  the  Poona  division  of  the  army,  from 
the  1 st  prox. , from  which  date  also  Lieut. 
Win.  Henderson,  the  present  Acting. 
Paymaster,  is  appointed  Deputy  Paymaster 
of  the  Poona  division  of  the  army,  and  to 
be  stationed  at  Sholapore. 

20.  Major  Kinnersley  is  directed  to  re- 
sume charge  of  the  duties  of  the  Military 
Paymaster  at  the  Presidency. 

Major- Gen.  Wilson  was  appointed  to 
the  staff  about  the  1st  Jan.,  vice  Cooke, 
returning  to  England. 

Lieut.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  Aid- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Wilson. 


The  following  Lieutenant  and  Ensigns 
had  passed  on  the  2d  Jan.  as  Interpreters  : 

Lieut.  A.  R.  Wilson,  7th  regt.  N.  I. 
(posted. ) 

Ensign  Henry  Wood,  2d  bat.  3d  do.  do. 
(posted.) 

Ensign  D.  J.  Powell,  2d  bat.  5th  do.  do. 
(posted.) 

Ensign  Wm.  Lang,  2d  bat.  1 1th  do.  do. 
(posted.) 

native  in  fa  nth  v. 

Is/  Regt.  Oct.  25.  Ens.  H.  B.  Campbell 
is  removed  from  2d  to  1st  bat. 

2d  Regt.  Nov.  11.  Lieut.  Charles  John- 
son, Interpreter  in  Mahratta  and  Quarter- 
Master,  to  be  Interpreter  in  Hindoostanee 
also  to  the  2d  bat. 

3d  Regt.  Nov.  5.  Lieut.  G.  B.  Atchison 
to  b(*Adjutantto  2d.  bat.,  vice  Lieut.  J.  L. 
Mathew  s,  appointed  a Major  of  Brigade. 
Date  of  rank  29  Oct.  1822.— 8.  Ensign 
Charles  De  B.  Prescott  to  be  Lieut.,  vice 
Conyngham,  deceased.  Date  of  rank 
24  Oct.  1822. 

4 tk  Regt.  Oct.  2.  Lieut.  Thomas  Mar- 
shall to  he  Adjutant  to  2d  bat.,  vice  Burns, 
deceased.  Date  of  appointment,  5 Sept. 

6t/i  Regt.  Nov.  7.  Lieut.  Alex.  Reid 
to  be  Adjutant  of  2d  bat.,  vice  Ottey,  pro- 
ceeding to  Europe  on  furlough,  relinquish- 
ing his  present  situation  of  Interp.  and 
Quart-Mast.— Lieut  Thomas  Gidley  to 
be  Adjutant  to  wing  of  2d  bat.  stationed 
at  Kaira,  vice  Johnson,  appointed  Adjutant 
of  1st  bat  — 11.  Lieut.  F.  B.  Fortune  to 
be  Interpreter  in  Hindoostanee  and  Quart.- 
Mast.  to  2d  bat.,  in  succession  to  Reid,  ap- 
pointed Adjutant. — 18.  Ensign  Richard 
Sellwood  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Mills,  deceased. 
Date  of  rank,  11  Nov.  1822. 

7 th  Regt . Oct  15.  Lieut.  G.  P.  Le 
Mesurier  removed  from  1st  to  2d  bat., 
and  Lieut.  T.  M.  Short,  from  2d  to  1st 
bat.  — SI.  Capt.  H.  A.  Harvey  removed 
from  1st  to  2d  bat.,  and  Capt.  E.  M.  Wood 
from  2d  to  1st  bat. 

Transfers. 

Oct.  19th.  Lieut  Colonel  Cox,  from  1st 
bat  3d  regt.  N.I. , to  European  regiment 

Lieut.  Colonel  J.  J.  Smith,  from  2d  to 
1st  bat  3d  regt  N.I. 

23.  There  being  an  urgent  demand  for 
officers  of  rank  and  experience  to  command 
several  of  the  battalions  of  the  Hon.  Com- 
pany’s army,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to 
throw  away,  for  the  present,  the  services 
of  a Field  Officer  with  the  marine  bat.  of 
the  11th  regt.  N.I.  ; Major  Lodwick  will 
.therefore  take  the  command  of  the  2d 
hat.  3d  regt.  N.I.,  and  Lieut. Colonel 
Mackonochie  will  be  removed  to  another 
battalion  as  soon  as  the  relief  of  stations 
has  taken  place. 

25.  Ensign  H.  N.  Ramsay,  now  doing 
duty  with  the  2d  extra  bat.,  is  removed  to 
do  duty  with  the  1st  bat.  2d  regt.  N.I. 
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31.  Lieut.Colonel  Clieland,  from  the 
European  regt.  to  2d  bat.  3d  regt.  N.I. 

Nov.  7.  Lieut.  Colonel  D.  Prother, 
from  1 st  bat.  9th  regt.  N.  I.  to  2d  bat.  4th 
regt.  N.I. 

Lieut. -Colonel  M.  Kennedy  from  2d 
bat.  4th  regt.  to  1st  bat.  9th  regt.  N.I. 

Ensigns  (lately  admitted ) permanently 
posted  to  Regiments. 

Oct.  2.  Robt.  St.  John,  to  Europ.  Regt. 
Robt.  Finlay,  1st  bat.  4th regt.  N.I. 

W.  A.  Crawford,  1st  bat.  6th  do. 

L.  W.  Hart,  2d  bat.  11th  do. 

D.  M.  Scobie,  2d  bat.  7th  do. 

Thos.  Ridout,  1 st  bat.  3d  do. 

George  Fisher,  2d  bat.  6th  do. 

Thos.  Tapp,  Europ.  Regt. 

Chas.  Hunter,  1st  bat.  8th  regt.  N.I. 
R.  J.  Macnab,  Europ.  Regt. 

C.  B.  Morton,  1st  bat.  5th  regt.  N.I. 

J.  T.  Forster,  2d  bat.  8th  do. 

H.  B.  Campbell,  2d  bat.  1st  do. 

W.  Campbell,  1st  bat.  9th  do. 

Edm.  Neville,  1st  bat.  1st  do. 

H,  W.  Pickford,  2d  bat.  9th  do. 

Jas.  Hay,  2d  bat.  5th  do. 

Edm.  Brett,  2d  bat.  Sd  do. 

Fred.  Durack,  Jst  bat.  12th  do. 

It.  F.  Bourchier,  1st  bat.  2d  do. 

Hen.  Stockley,  2d  bat.  4th  do. 

\V.  A.  Wall,  1st  bat.  10th  do. 

Nov.  12.  Robt.  Farquhar,  1st  bat.  3d 
regt.  N.I. 

F.  B.  B.  Keene,  1st  bat.  4th  do. 

Thos.  Maughan,  1st  bat.  10th  do. 

Wm.  Long,  1st  bat.  11th  do. 

Horatio  Forbes,  2d  bat.  7th  do. 

T.  E.  Taylor,  1st  bat.  6th  do. 

Fred.  Alex.  Arnaud,  1st  bat.  11th  do. 

F.  N.  B.  Tucker,  1st  bat.  7th  do. 

Hen.  Wood,  2d  bat.  3d  do. 

G6o.  Macdonell,  2d  bat.  6th  do. 

Wm.  Unvin,  Europ.  Regt. 

C.  A.  Stewart,  1st  bat.  8th regt.  N.I. 
Rd.  Stark,  Europ.  Regt. 

W.  S.  Adams,  1st  bat.  5th  regt.  N.I. 

G.  S.  Brown,  2d  bat.  8th  do. 

G.  H.  Gordon,  2d  bat.  1st  do. 

C.  J.  F.  Pottineer,  2d  bat.  9th  do. 

J.  G.  Mudie,  2d  bat.  1st  do. 

Robt.  Webb,  1st  bat.  9th  do. 

D.  J.  Powell,  2d  bat.  5th  do. 

R.  B.  M‘Kenzie  Gillanders,  1st  bat. 
3d  do. 

P.  T.  French,  2d  bat.  12th  do. 

H.  N.  Ramsay,  do.  do. 

John  Hallett,  1 st  bat.  2d  do. 

H.  J.  Lamotte,  2d  bat.  2d  do. 

Edw.  Skipper,  2d  bat.  4th  do. 

Herbert  Jacob,  2d  bat.  10th  do. 

Chas.  Pavin,  1st  bat.  4th  do. 

Isaac  Munt,  1st  bat.  10th  do. 

G.  N.  Prior,  2d  bat.  11th  do. 

C.  W.  Wenn,  1st  bat.  7th  do. 

G.  J.  Lloyd,  1st  bat.  6th  do. 

Robt.  Long,  1st  bat.  1 1th  do. 

John  Burrowes,  2d  bat.  7th  do. 


ARTILLERY. 

Oct.  23.  Capt.  John  Johnson  is  ap- 
pointed to  1st  troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  in 
succession  to  Willock,  gone  to  Europe. 

Lieut.  J.  Sinclair  and  F.  D.  Watkins, 
at  present  doing  duty  with  1st  troop  of 
Horse  Artillery,  are  appointed  to  2d  troop, 
and  will  join  at  Kaira. 

24.  Lieut,  and  Adjt.  G.  R.  Lyons,  of 
2d,  is  removed  to  1st  troop  of  Horse  Artil- 
lery as  Adjutant,  vice  Johnson,  promoted. 
Lieut.  Charles  Dick  Blackford  is  appointed 
Adjutant  to  2d  troop,  in  room  of  Lyons  ; 
date  of  appointment,  23d  Oct.  1822. 

26.  Lieut.  W.  Morley,  now  on  duty  at 
Booj,  upon  being  relieved  by  Capt.  Fal- 
coner, will  proceed  to  Baroda,  to  join  the 
artillery  at  that  station. 

Nov.  16.  Capt.  Wm.  Foy  to  be  Major 
of  Brigade,  vice  Miller,  appointed  Direc- 
tor of  the  Artillery  Depot  of  Instruction  ; 
date  of  appointment,  1st  Nov.  1822. 


PIONEERS. 

Oct.  2.  Lieut.  Goodiff  to  lie  Adjutant, 
vice  Lieut.  Hart ; date  of  appointment, 
Aug.  1,  1822. 

30.  Lieut.  W.  M.  T.  Smee,  31st  regt. 
NJ.,  is  attached  to  bat.  of  pioneers  as  a 
supernumerary  officer. 


MEDICAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

/ 

Oct.  4.  With  reference  to  the  order  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  for  the  removal  of 
Acting  Assist.  Surgeons  appointed  in  In- 
dia on  the  establishment  of  this  Presi- 
dency, the  lion,  the  Governor  in  Council 
• * 

is  pleased  to  direct  the  following  arrange- 
ment for  relieving  those  Acting  Assist. 
Surgeons  who  are  at  present  attached  to 
the  Marine  Department : 

Assist. Surg.  M‘Leman  is  appointed  to 
the  Hon.  Company  cruiser  Psyche,  to 
relieve  Acting  Assist.  Surg.  Spry. 

Assist.  Surg.  Ouseley  to  the  Nautilus, 
to  relieve  Acting  Assist.  Surg  Boyd. 

Assist.  Surg.  Phillipson  to  the  Benares, 
to  relieve  Acting  Assist.  Surg.  Scott  : 
and 

Assist.  Surg.  Mekelltothe  Teignmouth, 
to  relieve  Acting  Assist.  Surg.  Edgar. 

The  relieving  Assistant  Surgeons  above 
named  will,  however,  continue  to  do  duty 
in  the  Hospitals  to  which  they  are  at  present 
attached,  until  such  time  as  opportunities 
may  offer  for  joining  the  vessels  to  which 
they  are  respectively  appointed,  and  the 
acting  Assistant  Surgeons  will  proceed  to 
the  Presidency  as  soon  as  they  are  indivi- 
dually relieved. 

5.  Mr.  Surg.  Gordon  is  posted  to  1st 
bat.  3d  regt.  N.  I.,  and  directed  to  relieve 
Assist.  Surg.  Barra. 

Mr.  Assist.  Surg.  Barra  is  transferred 
from  1st  bat.  3d  regt.  and  posted  to  2d 
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Extra  Bat.,  anti  will  relieve  Mr.  Surg. 
Wallace  from  medical  charge  of  that 
corps. 

Mr.  Assist.  Surg.  Conwell,  M.D.,  is 
posted  to  2d  bat.  3d  regt.,  ami  directed  to 
relieve  Acting  Assist.  Surg.  Graham,  who 
will  then  proceed  to  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Assist.  Surg.  Burns,  at  present 
doing  duty  with  1st  bat.  5th  regt.  Madras 
N.I.,  is  posted  to  2d  bat.  12th  regt.,  but 
to  continue  doing  duty  with  former  bat. 
until  relieved,  when  he  will  proceed  to 
join  at  Bassadore.  Acting  Assist.  Surg, 
Nimmo,  on  being  relieved  by  Mr.  Assist. 
Surg.  Bums,  wilT  proceed  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Assist.  Surg.  M'Tavish,  at  present  doing 
duty  with  his  Majesty’s  47th  regt,,  is  di- 
rected to  proceed  to  Aroolee,  and  assume 
medical  charge  of  the  pioneers  at  head- 
quarters, during  absence  of  Assist.  Surg. 
Secular. 

Nov.  5.  Sen.  Assist.  Surg.  Richard 
Sharpe  to  be  Surgeon  in  succession  to 
Hall,  deceased.  16th  Aug.  1822. 

6.  Assist.  Surg.  Ouseley  is  appointed 
to  the  medical  duties  of  the  Hon.  Com- 
pany’s cruiser  Antelope,  and  Sub- Assist. 
Surg.  Fergusson  directed  to  return  on  shore. 

9.  Mr.  Assist.  Surg.  M’Kell,  at  pre- 
sent attached  to  Bombay  Europ.  regt., 
will  repair  immediately  on  board  the  Hon. 
Company’s  cruiser  Antelope,  to  do  duty 
until  relieved  by.  Assist.  Surg.  Ouseley.  ■ 

16.  Surg.  E.  Harrison  to  be  Garrison 
Surgeon,  in  succession  to  Hall,  deceased. 

Assist.  Surg.  Law  is  nominated  to  the 
medical  duties  of  Ahmedabad  ; and  Mr. 
Acting  Assist.  Surg.  Mack,  on  being  re- 
lieved by  Mr.  Law',  will  proceed  to  the 
Presidency'. 

19.  Surg.  Charles  Dawe  to  take  rank, 
vice  Mitchell,  retired ; Surg.  Rich.  Sharpe 
to  take  rank  vice  Aitkin  deceased;  3d 
Jan.  1822. 

Sen.  Assist.  Surg.  J.  P.  Weeks  to  be 
Surgeon,  vice  Hall,  deceased;  16th 
April  1822. 

22.  Surg.  Hill  Morgan,  M.D.,  to  be 
Superintending  Surgeon  in  the  army,  to 
fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the  return  to 
Europe  of  Sup.  Surg.  Eckford,  on  sick  cer- 
tificate; date  of  rank,  17th  Nov.  1822. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Nov.  8.  Surg.  James  Mitchell  is  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  Company’s  ser- 
vice, from  2d  Jan.  1 822. 

Mr.  Win.  Weir,  late  an  Assist.  Surg., 
is  permitted  to  resign  the  Company’s  ser- 
vice, from  3d  Jan.  1821. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MJBSCailTION  FOR  THE  DISTRESSED  POPULA- 
TION IN  IRELAND, 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
the  pleasure  we  feel  in  stating,  that  the 
Asiatic  Joum. — No.  91. 


subscriptions  at  this  Presidency  in  aid 
of  the  distressed  Irish  already  amount  to 
Rs.  16,571. 

The  prompt  manner  in  which  all  classes 
have  stepped  forward  on  this  important 
and  pressing  occasion,  is  a measure  worthy 
of  Bombay ; and  we  entreat  those  at  a 
distance,  who  have  hearts  to  feel  for  the 
distress  of  their  Irish  brethren,  and  means 
to  contribute  to  their  relief,  not  merely  to 
add  their  own  subscriptions  to  the  list,  but 
to  exert  whatever  influence  they  may  pos- 
sess (and  every  one  possesses  some  in- 
fluence) to  induce  others  to  do  the  same. 

The  magnitude  of  the  object  requires 
the  most  extensive  co-operation,  and  the 
most  vigorous  exertions.  — “ What  thou 
doest,  do  quickly.” — Bom.  Gaz.  Dec.  18. 

The  subscription  for  our  distressed  coun- 
trymen of  the  green  island  augments  ra- 
pidly. Amongst  the  numerous  benefactors 
to  this  fund,  his  Highness  the  Nawaub  of 
Surat  stands  conspicuous  for  his  magnifi- 
cent donation  of  1 ,000  rupees. 

The  receipts  at  our  theatre  on  Friday 
se’nnight  exceeded  3,000  rupees,  w'e  hear, 
most  of  which  we  believe  the  managers 
will  be  able  to  assign  over  to  the  Com- 
mittee.— Bom.  Cour.  Dec.  31. 

LAW  INTELLIGENCE. 

Nov.  4,  1822.— The  attention  of  the 
Court  this  day  was  occupied  in  the  hearing 
of  a cause,  which  in  its  event  added  to  the 
many  instances  already  existing,  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  when  acted 
upon  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  wealth  by 
other  means  than  those  of  industry  or  ho. 
nest  activity. 

It  was  an  action  brought  upon  a Shajoge 
note  for  2,000  rupees ; and  the  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff,  after  proving  the  note, 
and  certain  payments  in  part  satisfaction 
of  it,  closed  his  case.  The  defence  set  up 
and  ultimately  established,  was,  that  this 
was  a note  given  in  consequence  of  an 
agreement  of  the  plaintiff  with  his  friend 
(as  he  was  stated  in  the  w’ritten  agreement 
proved  on  the  part  of  the  defendant) 
Mahomed  Ismael,  to  discover  a treasure 
amounting  to  12,000  rupees,  which  the 
plaintiff  had  stated  was  concealed  in  some 
part  of  the  defendant’s  house.  If  the 
plaintiff'  could  find  the  treasure,  the  de-  . 
fendant  was  to  give  him  3,000  rupees  ; and 
he  had  already  advanced  a considerable 
part  of  it,  and  given  the  note  in  question 
for  the  payment  of  the  remainder.  It  ap- 
peared in  evidence  that  the  plaintiff,  in 
prosecution  of  his  plan,  had  proceeded  to 
the  defendant’s  house,  and  with  great  ce- 
remony produced  a box  in  which  some 
gum-benjamin  was  placed,  and  that  while 
it  was  burning  the  plaintiff  had  recited  a 
great  many  prayers,  and  used  certain  in- 
cantations to  discover  the  hidden  treasure. 
This  was  repeated  three  times  without 
Vol.  XVI.  0 
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rendering  the  treasure  tangible,  or  even  you  know  that  Sir  George  Leith  secured 
visible.  One  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  Us  cession  to  us,  not  only  to  remove  His 
he  had  been  in  the  house  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  and  that  on  the  plaintiff  know- 
ing it,  he  had  ordered  the  defendant  to 
forbid  any  person  entering  while  their 
incantations  were  going  on.  That  he  had 
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Majesty  of  Queda  from  our  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  prevent  any  future 
“ Fight  of  Pray  a"  (see  Leyden’s  Remains, 
p.  ‘274),  but  to  enable  us  to  produce  our 
own  supplies  of  grain  and  poultry,  for 
heard  the  defendant  say  that  the  treasure  winch  we  have  always  been  dependent  on 
was  on  the  point  of  being  discovered,  and  Queda  to  a very  great  extent ; I have  been 
that  it  consisted  of  a bar  of  silver  and  told  so  much  as  70,000  maunds  of  grain, 
some  gold  mohurs.  On  being  asked  by  and  about  100,000  ducks  and  fowls,  have 
the  plaintiff’s  counsel  if  he  believed  that  annually  been  imported  here  from  His 
the  defendant  could  discover  hidden  Highness’s  country  alone.  _ # 

treasure,  he  replied,  that  he  did  not  know  Nothing  further  than  obtammg  this  tract 

whether  it  would  come  or  not  when  it  was  was  however  done  until  a year  or  two  ago, 
prayed  for  by  the  plaintiff.  That  the  when  our  present  worthy  governor  gave 
defendant  (whose  uncle  the  witness  was)  the  inhabitants  residing  there  suitable  po- 

had  waited  a long  time  for  the  discovery  lice  and  mihtary  establishments  ; and 

of  the  treasure,  and  as  it  did  not  make  its  lately,  in  consequence  of  the  devastation 
appearance  in  that  time  the  plaintiff  and  of  Queda  by  the  Siamese,  further  mea- 
defendant  had  quarrelled.  The  plaintiff  suses  have  been  adopted  with  the  view  to 
in  consequence  brought  the  present  action  encourage  settlers,  and  increase  the  culUva- 

to  recover  the  balance  of  the  note.  tion  of  land  there.  . , . 

After  a patient  hearing,  the  Court  re-  A commission  has  been  appointed  by 
turned  a verdict  for  the  defendant,  and  Government  for  superintending  the  affairs 
ordered  the  plaintiff  to  give  bail  for  his  of  “ Point  Wellesley;  and  one  of  the 
appearance  at  the  sessions,  to  answer  to  civil  servants,  Mr.  Maingy,  has  gone  over 

an  indictment  against  him  as  a common  and  taken  up  his  residence  on  the  opposite 
/v  cVinvn  lnrAlrulshlfi  commence  nss 


cheat.— Pom.  Gaz. 


CEYLON . 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 
Francis  James  Tcrapler,  E>q.  to  be 
Sitting  Magistrate  for  the  town,  fort, 
district,  and  port  of  Colombo 
1st  Oct.  1822. 
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fident,  from  all  1 saw,  mat  n uoven.u.«»» 
persist  in  their  persent  course  of  encou- 
raging  settlers  and  cultivators,  by  making  ^ " T 
small  advances  of  money,  the  whole  of  the 


shore,  whereby  incalculable  confidence  has 
been  given  to  the  inhabitants.  The  popu- 
lation is  increasing  fast.  There  are  already 
9 or  10,000  people  collected  together,  and 
2 or  8,000  acres  of  paddy  planted  out.  I 
was  over  there  the  other  day,  and  am  con- 
fident, from  all  I saw,  that  if  Government 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nov.  6.  Major- Gen.  Campbell  has  been 
.pleased  to  appoint  Major  C.  Campbell, 


tions  of  coffee,  spices,  and  pepper,  alio  ^ *»t 
which  thrive  beautifully  there,  as  well  as  , ■ %: 
paddy,  gram,  Indian  corn  and  cocoa-nuts.  . it  S? 
How  much  such  measures  as  have  late  y 


«*’j 


been  adopted  were  wanted,  and  how  useful  ^3 
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palf-pay  94th  regt.,  to  be  his  Military  ^ey  will  prove  there,  any  one  may  judge 

c ofloof  from  r*. tho  SIX  CXP- 


Secretary,  to  take  effect  from  7th  inst 
Lieut.  Auber,  on  half-pay  of  73d  regt., 
is  appointed  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Lieut.- 
Goveruor  from  the  above-mentioned  date. 

.The  Lieut.- Governor  has  been  pleased 
to  appoint  Major  Charles  Campbell  to  be 
.his  Private  Secretary. 


from  the  following  fact : of  the  six  exe- 
cutions which  have  taken  place  at  t is  ^ 
island  during* the  last  five  or  six  years,  five 
were  for  crimes  committed  on  the  opposite  ^ jn^. 
shore  \-—Cal.  Jour.,  Dec . 13. 
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.PENANG. 

KEW  SETTLEMENT. 


HEATHS. 

Sept.  14.  Mr.  John  Barrett,  long  em-  ^ 
ployed  as  a clerk  in  the  Couit  of  Judica-  ^ 
turc.  The  deceased  was  taken  suddenly  ^ 
ill  cf  a compression  on  the  brain  by  an 
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(Extract  of  a Letter  from  Prince  of  Wales'  effusion  of  blood,  which  terminated  'us 
Island.)  existence. 

I am  happy  to  apprize  you,  as  an  old  Nov.  7.  The  Rev.  Father  Miguel  Pud  • ^ (ft 
Penang  knight,  that  our  Government  have  Rectenuakl,  Vicar  of  the  Catholic  Churcli  . - 1$ 
at  length  turned  their  attention  towards  im-  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Assumpsao,  of  George 
proving  the  territory  opposite  to  this  island,  Town,  born  in  Trevery,  in  Germatyr 
ceded  to  the  India  Company  in  1801  by  aged  67  years. 

the  Kin"-  of  Queda.  The  dimensions  of  8.  Lieut.  W.  K.  Sandon,  of  the  how- , 
our  tract  are  about  28  miles  long,  and  bay  Marine, aged  19;  a promising 
about  three  miles  f>road  throughout,  and  ^nd  esteemed  by  his  brother  officers. 
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17.  Capt.  Ridiard  Machell,  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's 30th  regt.  • 
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MANILLA. 

In  April  1822,  a most  dreadful  plot  was 
discovered  here,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  destruction  of  every  Spaniard,  whether 
Royalist  or  Constitutional.  The  King's 
and  Mestizos’  regiments  were,  it  appears, 
gained  over  for  this  purpose ; the  plot  was 
only  discovered  the  evening  before  its  pro- 
posed execution ; the  regiment  of  Mes- 
tizos was  disbanded,  and  the  King’s 
marched  off  in  different  directions,  a part 
to  Cavite.  Three  sons  of  Colonel  Bagot 
(a  Creole  commanding  the  King’s  regi- 
ment) were  arrested : the  father  was  to  have 
been  King ! Don  Manual  Varela  is  also 
arrested,  and  is  now  prisoner  in  the  Ca- 
bildo,  preparatory  to  trial ; lie  was  to  have 
been  Xife  Politico.  I cannot  describe 
(be  suspense  which  hung  over  us  for  some 
davs.— Letter  lo  Cal.  Journ. 
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CHINA. 

CHINESE  PROCLAMATION  RESPECTING  THE 
LATE  EIRE  IN  CANTON. 

By  the  Foeyuen,  published  Nov.  14,  1822. 
(Not communicated  by  the  Merchants,  but 
obtained  privately.) 

Cbing,  a member  of  the  Military  Board 
at  Pekin,  a Censor  belonging  to  the  Board 
of  General  Inspection,  a Ti-tuck  of  Can- 
ton Province,  and  Superintendant  of  the 
Train  Taxje,  hereby  issues  a general  Pro- 
clamation, with  the  utmost  earnestness,  on 
a most  important  subject 
On  the  18th  and  19th  days  of  the  9th 
moon  of  this  year,  in  consequence  of  a 
fire  occasioned  by  a shopman,  when  a mad 
wind  blew  and  the  fire  became  furious,  it 
was  impossible  for  man’s  strength  to  pro- 
duce any  effect  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  flames ; they  spread  and  consumed 
*bops,  bouses  and  hongs,  to  a number  that 
exceeded  2,400,  and  maimed  and  wounded 
twn  to  the  amount  of  several  times  ten, 
*ad  destroyed  the  property  of  merchants 
Md  foreigners  to  the  value  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tens  of  thousands. 
The  flowery  gaiety  and  glory  of  Canton 
was  all  at  once  consumed,  like  the  gaudy 
‘•Kect  that  makes  into  the  burning  flame. 
Such  an  event  has  not  taken  place  for  se- 
vwal  hundred  years. 

You,  gentlemen,  merchants,  poor  na- 
to«and  foreigners,  who  have  suffered  this 
heaven-sent  calamity,  are  not  the  only 
P®»ns  whose  hearts  are  grieved  and 
wounded;  1,  the  Foeyuen,  since  my  ears 
heard  it,  and  my  eyes  saw  it,  have  not  for 
' ®°ment  ceased  to  feel  bodily  pain,  and 
'"fnial  anguish,  on  account  of  it. 

nut  the  proverb  says,  of  every  drink  and 
iwry  filled  cup,  there  are  none  that  are  not 
< furiously  fixed  by  fate.  This  judgment 
01  was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  in- 


fluence of  the  destiny  of  the  Pearl  river’ 
which  runs  past  the  city  and  suburbs. 

But  I desire  that  you  all,  gentlemen, 
merchants,  poor  natives,  and  foreigners, 
will  every  one  quietly  submit  to  a righteous 
destiny.  Do  not  sorrow,  grieve,  lament, 
and  sigh  : you  must  not  repine  at  heaven, 
nor  criminate  man,  and  so  in  vain  add  to 
your  trouble  and  vexation ; but  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  you  to  receive  the  warning 
from  heaven  above.  Repent  of  your  sins ; 
examine  yourselves,  and  always  preserve 
impressed  on  your  minds  the  four  words, 
“ heavenly  principles,  good  heart and 
really  acting  according  to  these,  you  will 
not  be  ashamed  before  the  discerning  gods, 
and  no  doubt  the  high  heaven  will  silently 
assist  you;  and  how  do  you  know  but  that 
the  residue  left  by  the  fiery  flames  shall 
re-arise  in  piles  of  gold  and  heaps  of  gems 
and  riches  and  honours. 

You  that  have  the  power  are  hereby 
commanded  to  hasten  and  rebuild,  on  the 
original  site  and  foundation,  which  yon 
must  not  overstep,  to  encroach  on  your 
neighbours,  for  if  you  do  so  great  an  of- 
fence, you  will  be  prosecuted  and  punish- 
ed without  mercy. 

As  to  the  poor,  who  have  been  burnt 
out,  and  have  no  dwelling,  I have  directed 
the  local  magistracy  to  hasten  and  draw  out 
a list  of  the  names,  and  give  grain  and 
exercise  compassion.  And  those  criminals 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  fire  to  rob 
and  plunder,  many  have  been  taken,  and 
will  severely  be  punished ; and  a new 
search  has  been  commenced  for  those  not 
yet  seized,  so  that  not  one  of  them  may 
escape  the  net.  I have  also  appointed  an 
additional  number  of  officers  and  troops 
to  patrol  the  streets  night  and  day,  and  if 
hereafter  any  should  act  as  incendiaries 
or  robbers,  it  is  allowed  to  country  gen- 
tlemen, to  scholars,  to  merchants  and  poor 
natives,  and  constables  and  watchmen,  to 
join  the  military  officers  and  soldiery  to 
seize  the  culprits,  to  present  them  before 
the  magistrates,  and  if  die  charge  be  proved, 
they  will  on  the  spot  be  immediately 
cudgelled  to  death. 

As  to  the  foreigners,  who  have  in  barks 
passed  over  seas  several  times  ten  thousand 
miles  in  width,  to  come  to  our  Celestial 
Empire  to  trade,  in  one  morning  their 
goods  have  been  consumed  by  fire,  and 
tiiey  have  no  settled  place  to  roost  or  rest 
in,  a case  indeed  much  to  be  pitied.  I 
hereby  therefore  command  all  the  Hong 
merchants  to  act  as  is  safe  for  the  foreign- 
ers, and  settle  them  in  tranquil  situations, 
that  none  of  them  may  be  destitute  of  a 
place  to  live  in. 

Let  all  the  military  officers,  country 
gentlemen,  merchants,  poor  natives  and 
foreigners,  whom  this  may  concern,  yield 
obedience  thereto. 

Do  not  oppose  a special  proclamation. 

Taoukuang,  2 d year  10 l/i  moon  2d  day) 
Nov.  15,  1822. 
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CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Political  Department, 

Dec,  31.  Captain  St.  John  Blacker,  to 
be  First  Assist  to  Resident  at  Gwalior. 

Captain  G.  Fielding,  to  be  Second  As- 
sistant to  Resident  at  Gwalior. 

General  Department, 

, Jan.  13.  Mr.  Charles  Lushington, 
Private  Secretary  to  Governor- Gen. 
Judicial  Dej/artment. 

Jan.  14.  Mr.  C.B.  Elliott,  Register 
of  Zillah  Court  of  Sarun . 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

General  Orders,  by  His  Excellency  the  Most 
Noble  the  Governor  General  in  Council. 


vice. — Major  John  Machines  to  be  Lieut. 
Col.,  vice  Hodgson,  retired,  with  rank 
from  1st  Sept.  1822,  in  succession  to 
Thompson,  deceased. 

8 lli  Regt.  N.  I.  Lieut.  Charles  Frederick 
Wild  to  be  Captain  of  a company  from 
17th  Jan.  1821,  in  succession  to  Heron, 
retired.  This  cancels  the  brevet  rank 
assigned  to  Capi.  Wild  in  general  orders 
1st  Sept.  1S21. — Ensign  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Stapleton  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Wild, 
promoted,  with  rank  from  4th  July  1821, 
in  succession  to  Lindesay,  struck  off. 

20 lh  Regt.  N.J.  Capt.  Nicholas  Man- 
ley  to  be  Major,  from  1st  Sept.  1822,  in 
succession  to  Maclnnes,  promoted. — 
Brev.  Capt.  and  Lieut.  Thos.  D.  L.  Da- 
vies to  be  Captain  of  a company,  and 
Ensign  George  Thompson  to  be  Lieut.,  in 
succession  to  Montagu,  resigned,  with 
rank  from  1 9th  April  1822,  in  succession 


Jan.  9.  Brev.- Capt.  H.L.  White,  18th  to  Gordon,  deceased. — Brevet  C.tpt.  and 
regt.  N.I.,  is  permitted  to  proceed  to 
Prince  of  Wales’  Island  on  his  private 
affairs  for  four  months. 

Jan.  11.  Ensign  B.  Scott,  Interp.and 
Quart.-Mast.  1st  bat.  10th  regt.  N.  I.,  is 
permitted  to  proceed  to  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  for  JTugh  Ross  to  be  Captain  of  a company 
twelvemonths.  from  18th  Jan.  1822,  in  succession  to 

Jan.  IS.  Captain  A.  Lockett,  4th  regt.  Russell,  retired.— Ensign  Archibald  Mac- 
N.I.,  to  officiate  as  Military  Secretary  to  fcean  t0  [)C  XJeut.  vice  Ross,  promoted, 
the  Governor- General  until  further  orders.  wjt|j  ran^  from  7th  Aug.  1822,  in  succcs- 


Surgeon  Simon  Nicolson  to  be  Surgeon 
to  the  Governor-General. 

Aides-de-camp  to  the  Governor-General : 
Captain  A.  Lockett,  14th  regt.  N.  I. 
Brev.  Capt.  D.  Ruddell,  lion.  Com- 
pany's European  regiment. 

Lieut,  the  Hon.  George  Thomas  Kep- 
pel,  of  His  Majesty’s  20th  regiment. 

Lieut.  E.  C.  Archer,  H.M.  87th  Foot. 

' Lieut.  Bently  Buxton,  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Extra  Aide-de-camp: 

Captain  Fendall,  His  Majesty’s  4th 
Light  Dragoons. 

Supernumerary  Aides-de-camp : 
Major  John  Vaughan,  Fort  and  Town 
Major  of  Fort  William. 

Major  Henry  Huth waite,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Mysore  Princes. 

Extra  Aides-de-camp  to  the  Governor. 
General  : 

Capt.  Caldwell,  25th  regt.  N.I. 

Capt.  Dangerrteld,  Bombay  Est. 

The  Governor  General  in  Council  is 


sion  to  Rattray,  deceased. 

2 5th  Regt.  N.  I.  Capt.  James  George  to 
be  Major,  and  Brevet  Capt.  cud  Lieut, 
Henry  Tepper  Smith  to  be  Captain  of  a 
company,  from  llth  June  1822,  in  suc- 
cession to  Boyd,  promoted.— Ensign  John 
Robert  Talbot  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Smith, 
promoted,  with  rank  from  17th  June  1822, 
in  succession  to  Norton,  deceased. 

Alteration  of  Rank. 

Infantry.  Lieut.  Colonel  Thos.  Duef 
Broughton  to  rank  from  1 1th  June  1822, 
vice  Hodgson,  retired. 

European  llegt.  Major  Wm.  Hen- 
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Lieut.  Samuel  Cantwell  Crooke  to  be 
Captain  of  a company,  and  Ensign  Alfred 
Arkell  Williamson  to  be  Lieut.,  Irom  1st 
Sep;.  1822,  iu  succession  to  Manley,  pro- 
moted. 

21  st  Rest. N. I.  Brev.  Capt.  and  Lieut, 
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ville  Wood,  to  rank  from  14th  June  1822,  75, 


vice  Broughton,  promoted. — Captain  Bo- 
bert  Ledlie  to  rank  from  1 1th  June  1822, 
vice  Wood  promoted. — Lieut.  Charles 
Wilson  to  rank  from  llth  June  182 2, 
vice  Ledlie  promoted. 

8th  Regt.  N.I.  Lieut.  Wm.  Beckett, 
to  rank  from  17th  Jan.  1821,  vice  Wild, 
promoted. 

20l/i  Regt.  N.I.  • Capt.  Chas.  Ramsay 
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pleased  to  make  the  following  promotions  Skardon,  to  rank  from  9th  April  1822,  V, 
F *.  v.  T.  * • . -nr • 1 


vice  Montagu,  resigned. 


and  alterations  of  rank. 

Infantry.  Major  Mossom  Boyd  to  be  20 th  Regt.  N.I  Lieut.  Stuart  Cor 

Lieut.  Col.  from  llth  June  1822,  in  sue-  bett,  to  rank  from  9th  April  1822,  rice 
cession  to  Hennessy,  retired  from  the  ser-  Skardon,  promoted. 
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‘Jlsl  Regt.  iVJ.  Lieut.  Joseph  Leason  bulpore  and  afford  medical  aid  to  1st  bat, 
lo  rank  from  18th  January  1822,  vice  4th  N.l.  during  the  absence  of  Assist. 
Ross,  promoted. — Lieut  Edm.  Wintle,  to  Surg.  Wood  bur  n ; and  of  Assist.  Surg. 

rank  from  25th  April  1822,  vice  Richard-  Puliar  to  proceed  and  assume  medical 

charge  of  the  troops  at  the  post  of  Lohar- 
gong,  in  his  room,  delivering  over  that  of 
1st  bat.  1st  regt.  to  Assist.  Surg.  Forsyth; 
are  confirmed. 

Lieut.  B.  Wood,  2d  bat. 7th  regt.  N.I., 
is  appointed  Adjut.  to  Benares  Levy  vice 
Goldie,  removed  to  another  situation. 

Lieut.  W.  Turner,  1st  bat.  29th  N.I., 
to  officiate  as  Adjut.  and  Quart.  Mast,  of 
Europ.  Invalids  during  the  absence  of 
Capt.  Weston. 

Jan.  7.  Assist.  Surg.  E.  J.  Yeatman  Is 
directed  to  do  duty  with  detachment  of 


son,  deceased. 

25th  Regt.  N.l.  Lieut.  Charles  James 
Lewes,  to  rank  from  11th  June  1822,  vice 
Smith,  promoted. 

Lieut,- Colonel  Hugh  Griffiths  10th 
regt.  N.L,  having  furnished  a medical 
certificate  of  his  profession,  that  officer  is 
transferred,  at  his  own  request,  to  the  In- 
valid establishment. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Griffiths  of  the  In- 
valid establishment,  to  be  Regulating 
Officer  of  the  Invalid  Thannah  establish- 
ment in  the  district  of  Shahabad,  vice 


***  *,'v  uiouivt  vi  uiiuuauaiij  vtvv  * v 

Lieutenant- Colonel  James  Maxwell,  de-  Hun.  Com.  Europ.  regt.  commauded  by 
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ceased. 

'The  following  officers  are  permitted  to 
proceed  to  Europe  on  furlough  : 

Lieut.  Thomas  Sanderson,  8th 
Light  Cavalry,  on  account  of  health. 


regt. 


Capt.  Bolton,  under  orders  to  proceed 

from  Fort  William  to  Nagpore. 

Jan.  8.  Brev.  Capt.  Hornby  to  act  as 

Interp.  and  Quart.  Mast,  to  1st  bat.  14th 

N.I.,  during  absence  of  Lieut.  Ouseley. 

o . , . . „ , . . Mr.  Menteath,  cadet  of  infantry,  is  ap- 

s g.  W LumAine  attached  to  the  inted  t0  do  dut  with  ,st  ba[_  J3d  N f 

Erfy  of  Fort  Marlborough,  on  oc-  jfamckpore,  instead  of  ad  bat.  ISth 
count  of  private affalis.  ^ N.l.  at  Chittagong. 

The  following  appointment  was  made  Ensign  James  Malony,  1st  bat.  28th 
by  Government  in  the  Political  Depart-  N.l.,  at  present  doing  duty  with  1st  bat. 
went,  under  date  2d  inst.  . 7tli  N.l.  at  Cuttack,  is  directed  to  proceed 

ueut.-Col.  L.  R.  O'Brien,  8th  regt.  and  join  his  proper  corps  at  Mhow. 

Light  Cavalry,  to  be  First  Assistant  to  Assist.  Surg.  D.  Butter,  M.D., 
the  Resident  at  Hyderabad. 

Jan.  G.  Lieut,  Brev.  Capt.  George 
Snodgrass,  4th  Native  Infantry,  is  ap- 
pointed a member  of  the  annual  committee 
in  the  room  of  Lieutenant  (Brevet- Capt.) 


„ , , is  ap- 

pointed to  the  Goruckpore  Light  Infantry, 
vice  the  Hon.  F.  Sempill,  deceased. 

Jan.  18.  Lieut.  W.  Sargent  is  appoint- 
ed Adjutant  to  2d  bat.  29th  regt.  N.  I.,  in 
room  of  Brev.  Capt.  W,  Badenach,  who 


Read,  appointed  Superintendent  of  Fami-  has  resigned  that  situation 
ly  Money.  The  appointment  in  bat.  orders  of  19th 

The  Commander-in-chief  is  pleased  to  ult.,  by  Capt.  Cooper,  commanding  the 
i»st  the  following  officers  of  artillery  to  Chumparun  Light  Inf.  Bat.,  of  Lieut, 

companies  and  battalions  respectively,  viz.  J.  T.  Kennedy,  to  officiate  as  Adjutant, 

Capt.  C.  Chesney,  to  6th  cbmp.  2d  bat,  during  Lieut,  and  Adjut.  Thomson’s  tem- 
lst-Lieut.  \Y.  T.  Garrett,  to  3d  comp,  porary  charge  of  the  corps,  is  confirmed. 

1st hat,  Jan.  14.  His  Excellency  the  Comman- 

2d-Lieut.\V.  C.  J.  Lewin,  to  6th  comp,  der-in-chief  has  been  pleased  to  make  the 
‘id bat.  . following  appointments : 

lst-Lieut,  L.  Burroughs  is  removed  Lieut.  Col.  Geo.  Marlay,  C.  B.,  (half 
om  8d  comp.  1st  bat.  to  2d  comp.  2d  bat.  pay)  to  be  Military  Secretary  to  Ills  Ex- 
OJT!“‘  Lewin  will  do  duty  with  cellency. 

Capt.  Forbes  Champagne,  H.M.’s  20th 
regt.,  Brev.  Capt.  Semple,  H.M.’s  28th 
regt.,  and  Capt.  Honeywood,  7tli  regt. 
Light  Cavalry,  to  be  Aides-de-Camp. 

Capt.  Borrowes,  LI.  M.’s  41st  regt., 
Lieut.  Humphry  Hay,  2d  regt.  Light  Ca- 

... valry,  and  Lieut.Crole,  H.M.’s  11th  Light 

kon  orders  under  date  Mhow,  14th  Dec.  Dragoons,  to  be  Extra  Aides-de-Camp. 
1822,  of  Lieut,  and  Brev.  Capt.  Forster,  Capt.  Elliott,  half-pay,  II.  M.’s  21st 
to  act  as  Adj.  during  the  separation  of  the  Dragoons,  is  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
of  that  corps,  is  confirmed.  Commander-in-chief, 

fhe  leave  granted,  under  date  5th  ult.,  Lieut.  George  Warren,  Hon.  Comp, 
to  Assist.  Surg.  K.  Macqueen,  is  cancelled  Europ.  regt.,  now  on  leave  of  absence  at 
« request  of  that  gentleman.  the  Presidency,  is  directed  to  join  the  de- 

lta arrangement  in  division  orders  by  tachment  of  that  corps  under  Capt.  Bol- 
■'H  Gen.  Thomas,  C.B.,  under  date  ton,  in  Fort  William.  Lieut.  Warren  is 
^mpoor,  loth  Dec.  1822,  of  Assist,  to  be  struck  off  the  returns  of  Goruck- 
!•  3.  J,  Patterson,  to  repair  to  Jub-  pore  Light  Battalion. 


from : 

• 2d-Lieut. 

head-quarters  of  regt.  at  Dum-Dum, 
until  the  arrival  of  6th  comp.  2d  bat.  at 
the  Presidency. 

. Lieut.  W.J,  Phillott,  17th  N.L,  is 
posted  to  2d  bat.  of  regt. 

The  appointment  by  Capt.  Simpson, 
tommanding  2d  bat.  14th  regt.,  in  batta- 
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.Lieut  Col.  Udney  Yule,  C.  B.,  is  ro- 
m ovedfrom  Hon.  Comp.  Europ.  Regt.  to 
2d  bat.  10th  regt.  N.  I.  , 

An  exchange  of  situations  is  sanctioned 
between  Lieut,  and  Adj.  A.  D.  Gordon, 

. and  Lieut,  and  Interp.  and  Quart.  Mast. 

Rowcroft,  of  1st  bat.  12th  regt.  N.I.,  the 
former  oflicer  is  accordingly  appointed 
Interp.  and  Quart.  Mast.,  and  the  latter 
Adjut.  to  the  above  corps. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Dec.  24.  The  lady  of  C.  Knne,  Esq. 
of  a son. 


The  following  are  General  Order ? issued  to 
to  His  Majesty's  Forces  in  India. 

Jan.  7.  Until  H.  M.’s  pleasure  6hall 
be  known : 

30 th  Foot.  Ensign  John  C.  Battelcy, 
from  24th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Van- 
deze,  deceased,  19th  Dec.  1822. 

The  undermentioned  officers  have  re- 
ceived leave  of  absence : 

44 th  Foot.  Lieut.-Col.  Hardinge,  for 
two  years,  to  proceed  to  Europe,  on  his 
private  affairs. 

Ditto.  Surg.  Jones,  for  two  years,  to 
proceed  to  Europe,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health. 

69 th  Foot.  Lieut.  Kelly,  for  two  years, 
to  proceed  to  Europe,  on  his  private  af- 
fairs. 

Lieut.  Ash,  41st  regt.,  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope, for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and 
to  be  absent  for  two  years. 

Lieut.  Gilbert,  20th  Foot,  to  return  to 
Europe,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  for 
two  years. 

Head  Quarters , onboard  H.M.'s  ship 
Glasgow,  8th  Jan.  1823. 

His  Excellency  the  Most  Noble  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings,  having  in  his  Ge- 
neral Orders  to  the  troops  on  the  Bengal 
Establishment  published  his  thanks,  in- 
clusively to  H.M.’s  Forces,  takes  this 
opportunity  of  communicating  in  the 
usual  manner  to  the  regiments  serving  in 
the  Presidencies  of  Fort  Si.  George  and 
Bombay,  for  placing  on  the  King’s  re- 
cords tlie  expression  of  his  sincercst  ac- 
* k no wledgment  of  the  satisfaction  which 

their  conduct  bus  uniformly  given  to  him, 
during  the  long  term  he  has  had  the 
honour  of  standing  at  their  head. 

Die  fidelity,  the  zeal,  and  discipline, 
which  has  been  so  characteristic  of  the 
whole  force  during  his  connexion  with  it, 
have  been  a source  of  the  highest  gratifi- 
cation to  him.  His  Lordship  therefore 
could  not  quit  India,  without  soliciting 
the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  privates,  to  receive  the  warm  tribute 
which  he  hereby  offers  to  their  merits, 

' and  he  trusts  all  will  believe  in  the  ear- 
nestness of  his  parting  prayer  for  their  wel- 
fare. 


11.  At  Bhewndy,  the  lady  of  Major 
James  Morse,  lst-7th,  of  a son. 

At  Ghazeepore,  the  lady  of  R.  Bar- 
low,  Esq.  sen.,  of  a son. 

13.  The  lady  of  J.  Templeton,  Esq. 
of  a son. 

14.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Blackburn,  of  a daugh- 
ter. 

15.  The  lady  of  R.  Fleming,  Esq.  of  a 
son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan.  10.  At  Darwar,  by  St.  John 
Thackeray,  Esq.  Magistrate  and  Political 
Agent  Southern  Mahratta  country,  Cap- 
tain M.  Kemble,  Assistant  Adjutant-Ge- 
neral Field  Force,  to  Catherine,  eldest 
daughter  of  Wm,  Moole,  Esq.,  of  Mains, 
Berwickshire. 

11.  At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Corrie,  Geo.  Cropley,  (Serjeant, 
Commissariat)  to  Miss  Sarah  Eves. 

13.  At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Henderson,  W.  P.  Palmer,  Esq., 
of  H.  C.  Civil  Service,  fourth  son  of  J. 
Palmer,  Esq.  of  Calcutta,  to  Temperance 
Sophia,  second  daughter  of  Matthew  Law, 
Esq. 

14.  At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Parson,  George  Gowen  Fraser, 
Esq.  of  Chandney  Malda,  to  Mrs.  Matilda 
Davies. 

16.  At  the  Cathedral,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Parson,  Henry  Cooke,  jun.  Esq.  to  Jane, 
the  third  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  It. 
Campbell. 

— At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Parson,  Captain  Frederick  Buck- 
ley,  of  the  18th  Native  Infantry,  to  Miss 
Jane  Cox,  daughter  of  the  late  Captain 
W.  B.  Cox,  of  the  Honourable  Company’s 
Military  Establishment  at  Bencookn, 

19.  At  Chandernagore,  Monsieur  Chap. 

D’Abbadie,  to  Mademoiselle  J.  J.  Mar- 
tin.  ' 

20.  At  the  Cathedral,  by  the  Rev.  D- 
Como,  John  Brown.  Esq.  of  Tirhoot, 
to  Charlotte,  only  daughter  of  John  Dow- 
ling, Esq. 
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DEATHS.  Vl 

Dec.  15.  On  board  the  Elizabeth,  on  his  ^ 
way  from  Batavia,  whither  he  hail  gone  to 
acquire  a subsistence  for  his  family,  Mr. 
Johannes  Carapiet,  in  the  57th  year  of  his 
age. 

29.  Mrs.  Maria  D’Souza,  the  wife  of  < 
Mr.  Andrew  D’Souza,  printer.  I 

Jan.  6.  At  his  quarters  at  Deblie,  Ma- 
jor  Robert  Macpherson,  of  the  2d  battalion  , . : 
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17th  Regt.  of  N.  I.  and  Commandant  of 
tlie  Palace  Guards. 

6.  At  Lucknow,  Mr.  Thomas  Friskeny 
Hare,  aged  61  years  and  one  month. 

7.  At  Hooghly,  Mr.  John  Kostan,  Pen- 
sioner of  Government. 

20.  At  Chowringhee,  at  3 a.ji.  James 
Jameson,  Esq.  a Surgeon  on  the  Esta- 
blishment, and  Secretary  to  the  Medical 
Board. 
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HIRTH. 

Dec.  29.  The  lady  of  Captain  J.  W. 
Graham,  of  tire  6 th.  Native  Infantry,  of  a 
son. 


BOMBAY . 

SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Jan.  25.  Duke  of  Bedford,  from  Ben- 
gal. 

Feb.  2.  Milford,  Harwood,  from  Lon- 
don. 

9.  Almorah,  Winter,  from  Bengal. 
Departures. 

Feb.  11.  Geo.  IV.,  Clark,  for  London. 

Vessels  advertized  to  Sail  for  Europe, 
Charlotte,  for  London  15th  Feb. 

Duke  of  Bedford,  for  Col  umbo,  Cape, 
and  England,  20th  Feb. 

Almorah,  Winter,  for  Liverpool  10th 
Mat  cl). 

Milford,  for  London  ditto. 


MARRIAGE. 

Dec.  28.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  by 
the  yenerable  the  Archdeacon,  George 
Ogilyy,  Esq.  of  the  Medical  Establish- 
men,  to  Maria  Augusta,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  John  Grieve,  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh. 

DEATHS. 

Nov.  4.  At  sea,  on  board  the  H.  C. 
cruizer  Mercury,  of  a bilious  fever  caught 
at  Bassadore,  on  his  return  from  Persia, 
Mr.  Richard  Hitchings,  aged  20  years; 
universally  regretted  by  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

9.  At  Bushire,  Robert  Green,  Esq., 
Assistant  Surgeon,  attached  to  the  Busso- 
rah  Residency,  after  a severe  and  painful 
illness,  which  he  bore  with  true  Christian 
fortitude  and  resignation,  aged  23  years. 

Dec.  21.  Mr.  John  Fritz,  a compositor 
in  the  Courier  Office. 

22.  William  Panton,  Esq.  Garrison 
Surgeon  of  Surat,  aged  40  years. 


it 


Ktonte  intelligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 

A Quarterly  General  Court  of  Proprie- 
tor) was  held  at  the  East-India  House  on 


HERTFORD  COLLEGE. 


In  our  last  number  we  omitted  to  state, 
that  the  students  of  the  East-  India  College 
had  subscribed  a sum  of  money  to  erect 
a tomb  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Gholaum 


Hytor 


was  declared,  and  a Committee 
appointed  to  inspect  the  Company’s  Bye- 
Laws. 

The  Court  having  been  made  special 
for  die  purpose  of  resuming  the  debate  on 
•the  East-India  Trade  Bill,  the  Chairman 
requested  permission  to  withdraw  tine  mo- 
tion he  had  made  at  the  former  Court,  vi: 


esteem. 


t*1 


INDIA  SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

June  8.  Deal.  William  Money,  Jack- 
son,  from  Bengal. — Passengers  from  Cal- 
cutta: Mrs.  Loring,  Mrs.  Smoult,.  Mrs. 
“ That  this  Court  do  agree  to  the  said  Morrieson,  Mrs.  Inglis,  Miss  Stowers ; 
Bill,  under  the  terms  mentioned  in  Mr.  Henry  Dawes,  Esq.,  A.  Dick,  Esq.,’ 
Courtenay’s  letter  of  that  day,”  and  to  and  Frederick  Townshend,  Esq.,  Bengal 
substitute  the  following,  viz.  “ That  this  Civil  Service;  Capt.  E.  Herring,  29th 
Court  do  agree  to  the  bill.* — Agreed  to.  reg.  N.  I. ; Lieut.  J.  Tomlinson,  9th  ditto; 
The  discussions  will  be  given  at  full  length  Lieut.  W.  Cary,  H.  M.  41st  foot;  Lieut. 

H.  Carey,* 29th  reg.  N.  I. ; Ensign  James 
Roxburgh,  24th  reg.  N.  I. ; Mr.  A.  Dear, 
merchant;  Masters  Dawes,  Brooke,  Max- 
well, Morrieson,  2 Walters,  2 Loring, 
2 Inglis,  Bennett,  Patten,  and  Patter- 
son; 3 Misses  Dick,  Misses  Christian 
and  Brook. — From  the  Cape  : Mrs.  Major 
Loftie;  Master  and  Miss  Loftie. — (Colonel 
Agnew,  of  the  H.  C.  B.  Native  Infantry, 
died  at  sea.) 

13.  Liverpool.  Columbia,  Chapman, 
from  Bombay  12th  Feb. 


ln  our  next  number. 


XHBXXXiHON  OF  THE  BISHOP  OT  CALCUTTA. 

Dn  Monday,  June  16th,  the  Right  Rev. 
tiie  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  family 
embarked  on  board  the  Hon.  Company’s 
own  ship  Tliomas  Grenville,  Capt.  Man- 
and  were  received  on  board  with 
1'atds  manned,  and  a salute  of  guns. 

* abstract  of  the  If  ill  will  be  found  in  page 
" *»  out  present  number. 
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17.  Off  Plymouth.  Barkworth,  Green,  Atla3,  Mayne,  London  to  Madias  and 
from  Bombay  i 2th  Jan  .—‘Passengers : China,  14th  April,  lat.  1 S.  Ion.  20. 

Lieut.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Achmuty,  Major  . Amity,  Gray,  London  to  Batavia,  29th 
Wellington,  Major  Meale  and  two  chil-  March,  lat.  23  S.  Ion.  31  W. 

<?ren ; Capt.  and  Mrs.  MacNeill  and  three  Waterloo,  London  to  Bombay,  4th  May, 
children;  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Bruckenbury  lafc.  13  S.  Ion.  32  W. 
and  one  child ; Lieut.  MacFarlane ; Lieut.  Eliza,  Hunt,  from  New  South  Wales  to 
Carew;  Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Backhouse,  and  Java,  15th  Jan.,  off  Cape  Dromedary, 
three  children ; Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Raven,  Speke,  M‘Pherson,  London  to  Ceylon, 
andone child;  Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Potts,  Miss  14th  April,  lat.  0 6 S.  Ion.  18  15  W. 

A.  Lindsay,  Lieut.  Hurring,  Capt.  Webb,  Mary'  Anne,  Bengal  to  London,  19th 
Lieut.  Moore,  Lieut.  Kidman,  Mr.  Tan-  Feb.,  off  Cochin,  going  to  Ceylon  tocoir- 
ner,  Mr.  Read,  Mr.  J.  C.  Strover,  Acting  plete her  cargo. 

Surgeon  Price,  and  a detachment  of  the  Swallow,  London  to  Bengal,  lat.  3 N. 
17th  Lancers.  ' Ion.  20. 


22.  Off  Scilly.  Belle  Alliance,  Rolfe, 
from  Bengal. 

26.  In  die  Downs.  London,  Sotheby, 
from  China  12th  Feb. — Passengers  ; Mr. 

Charles  Money,  late  of  the  Regent ; and 
twenty-five  invalided  soldiers' from.  St.  He- 
lenas— Casualties:  Mr.  William  Grant, 

sixth  officer,  died  8th  March  ; and  Mr. 

Henry  Barry,  purser,  died  19th  April. 

. In  the  Downs.  Phoenix,  Weynton, 
from  Bombay  4th  Feb. 

Off  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Waterloo, 

Living,  from  Bombay  26th  Jan. 

«4-  Deal.  " Moira,  Hornblow,  from 
Bengal. 

Departures. 

May  27.  Gravesend.  England,  Reay, 
for  Bombay  aud  Columbo. 

29.  Ditto.  Hercules,  Vaughan,  ,for 
Ceylon  and  Bombay. 

June  9.  Portsmouth.  Katherine  Stew- 
art Forbes,  Chapman,  for  Bombay.  __ 

10.  Ditto.  Mexborough,  Shipton,  for  Spmkh” £i”it  warned 
Madras  amt  Bengal.  into  Algesiras.  The  Tenelope  was  from 


His  Majesty’s  ship  Jupiter,  with  Ijord 
Amherst,  Governor-general,  on  board,  for 
Calcutta,  27th  April,  on  the  Equator,  Ion. 
22  W. ; and  on  the  same  day,  die  Madras, 
Clark,  bound  to  Madras  and  Bengal. 

Cliarles  Grant,  Hay,  from  London  to 
the  Mauritius  and  China,  having  on  board 
General  Sir  Lowry'  Cole,  Governor,  to  the 
Mauritius,  27tli  April,  lat.  0 18  N.  Ion. 
22  W. 

Nelson,  Barney,  of  London,  on  the 
coast  of  Japan,  in  Aug.  last,  with  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  sperm  oil. 

Plymouth,  14th  June. — “The  Hercules, 
Vaughan,  from  London  to  Ceylon,  having 
damaged  her  hull,  is  going  into  dock  to 
be  inspected,  and  most  of  the  cargo,  it  is 
expected,  will  lie  landed.” 

A letter  ' from  Havre-de- Grace,  posted 
on  Friday  (20di  June)  at  Lloyd’s,  notices 
the  capture  of  the  Penelope,  French  East- 
Indiaman,  with  a valuable  cargo,  by  a 


Bengal  to  Bourdeaus,  and,  it  is  said,  is 
insured  at  Lloyd’s  for  100,000/. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  April  2.—“  The  bng 
Sincapore,  belonging  to  Bengal,  was  sent 
in  here  yesterday  by  II.  M.  ship  Leven, 
the  captain  of  which  found  her  in  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  near 


— Gravesend.  Diamond,  Strutt,  for 
Batavia. 

12.  Portsmouth.  Ganges,  Cumberlege, 
for  Madras  and  Bengal. 

15.  Deal.  Lord  Castlereagh,  Durant, 
for  Bombay. 

1 6.  Do.  Minerva,  Probyn,  for  Bengal. 

17.  Do.  Rockingham,  Beach,  for  Ben- 

S3  * ~ tj  i , e belonging  to  her,  the  remainder  having 

- Do.  Royal  George,  Reynolds,  for  died  t|]e  ur,’bMkhv  sla(e  „f  ,he  cli- 

Bengal.  mate  tjie  carg0  ha£}  all  been  landed  by 

-Do.  Boyne,  Dawson,  for  Madras  ^ | Government,  but  it  wes 

811  Bong  • • ...  tj-  demanded  by  the  captain  of  the  Leven, 

18.  Do  Thomas  Grenvdle,  Mamung,  * Urd  the  Sincapore, 

for  Bengal. — Passengers : Lady  M‘Nagh-  re  ... 

ten;  Mrs.  Col.  Gregor;  Mrs.  Peckett: 

Misses  M'Naghten,  two  Venreeners, 

Shakespear,  and  Paton;  Mr.  Chester; 

Col.  Pennington  ; Major  Sackville;  Capt. 

Peckett;  Mr.  Macintosh;  Mr.  Shawe; 
and  Mr.  Cuthbertson  • Messrs.  Ilathorn, 

Grant,  and  Hare,  writers ; Messrs.  Grote, 

Grierly,  Swainley,  M'Naghten.  Conolby, 
and  M‘George,  cadets. 

23.  Gravesend.  Susan,  Hamilton,  for 
Madras  and  Bengal. 

Vessels  spoken  with. 

Kellie  Castle,  Adams,  London  to  Ma 


and  sent  her  for  this  port  manned  by  part 
of  his  own  crew. — The  schooner  Orange 
Grove,  belonging  to  this  colony,  was  dis- 
covered under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances as  the  Sincapore,  with  the  whole 
of  her  cargo  taken  out,  and  only  the  master 
and  supercargo  alive.  The  Orange  Grove 
sailed  from  Delagoa  Bay  in  company  with 
the  Sincapore.”  ■ >.  ‘ -< 

Loss  of  the  eljtollo. — Extract  of  a letter 
dated  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  April  18:— 

“ The  Apollo,  Capt.  Tennant,  from  Cal - 
cutta  and  Madras,  coining  into  Table  Bay, 
on  the  evening  of  the  1 6th,  with  a light 
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dras  and  China,  1st  April,  lat.  7 S.  Ion.  26.  wind,  and  the  water  smooth,  got  on  shore  ^ , 
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at  8 v.  m.,  on  the  rocks  on  Green-point, 
and  has  since  become  a total  wreck.  Im- 
mediate assistance  was  afforded  ; but  al- 
though all  yesterday  was  fine,  and  upwards 
of  1 00  men  employed  besides  the  crew  of 
the  Apollo,  we  lament  to  say,  that  no  por- 
tion of  the  valuable  part  of  her  cargo  has 
been  got  out.  Hopes  were  entertained  to 
the  last  that  the  vessel  would  have  been 
got  off,  and  every  effort  was  used  to  effect 
that  object,  but  without  success.  The 
passengers  and  crew  were  all  saved,  with 
the  exception  of  one  man,  the  cook  of  the 
ship,  who  was  killed  in  firing  signals  of 
distress.’’ 

Low  of  the  Action.  — The  Actaeon, 
Mackay,  was  lost  off  Van  Dieman’s  Land, 
28th  Oct.  1822. 

Loss  of  a Dutch  Corvette.  — Accounts  from 
Algoa  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  state  the 
loss  on  the  1st  April  of  the  Dutch  corvette 
Zeepard,  Capt.  Rentzes,  28  guns,  from 
Batavia,  having  run  on  shore  in  a thick 
fog,  about  three  miles  from  Cape  Recifte. 
The  crew  consisted  of  about  180  men, 
seven  of  whom  were  drowned,  and  several 
severely  hurt  The  vessel  liqs  become  a 
complete  wreck. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTH. 

June  25.  The  lady  of  J.  C.  MelvilJ, 
Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  Company's  Home  Ser- 
vice, of  twin  daughters. 

marriages. 

June  14.  J.  R.  Raines,  Esq.,  of  the 
46th  regt,  Captain  Madras  Army,,  to 
Julia,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Edward 
Jardine,  Esq.,  Banker,  Seven- Oaks,  Kent. 

D.  At  Edinburgh,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Sandford,  Josiah  Nisbet,  Esq.,  of 
the  Madras  Civil  Service,  to  Rachael, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  John  Maijoribanks, 

v if65'  ^)e  county  Berwick,  Bart., 

"I**. 

~~  At  Lymington,  Hants,  Capt.  Henry 
lufnell  Roberts,  of  the  5th  regt.  Bengal 
Cavalry,  late  commanding  the  1st  Rohilla 
Cavalry  (see  our  Journal  for  Nov.  1822, 
P^es  432-3),  to  Miss  Jane  Beckley,  se- 
foiid  daughter  of  the  late  Thos.  Beckley, 
tsq.,  of  Lymington. 

21.  At  Lambeth  Church,  Lieut.  G.  F. 
Penley,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I,  Company’s 
Service,  8th  regt.  Bombay  Establishment, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Walters,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Geo.  Walters,  Esq.,  of  Addington. 

~ At  Ashbourne,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Bout- 
nower,  0f  Bury,  Lancashire,  to  Harriet, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  H.  I.  Boiit- 

®>wer,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company’s 
Service.  ‘ 

Ijiiel;/.  At  Limebouse,  by  the  Rev.  Dr, 
Asiatic  Juum. — No.  91. 


Itudge,  Mr.  J.  Barber,  H.  C.  serv.  to  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Tebbutt,  of  that 
place. 

DEATHS. 

May  25.  At  Heavitree,  near  Exeter, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Lowis,  aged  27,  wife  of 
Robert  Lowis,  Esq.,  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

June  16.  In  Devonshire  Street,  Port- 
land Place,  Lady  Staunton,  relict  of  the 
late  Sir  George  Leonard  Staunton,  and 
mother  of  the  present  Baronet. 

LONDON  MARKETS. 

Friday , June  27. 

Cottoic. — The  accounts  from  Liverpool 
this  week  are  very  favourable  for  Cotton ; 
the  sales  at  that  place  on  Wednesday 
amounted  to  4,000  bales,  at  full  prices, 
quite  as  high  as  at  any  former  period.  The 
demand,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  stated 
very  good  tiiis  week,  principally  by  con- 
sumers, who  have  taken  oft’  nearly  the 
whole  quantity  sold,  at  prices  fully  the 
currency  of  last  week. 

Sue  Ait.  — Considerable  business  has  been 
done  this  week  in  Raw  Sugars,  and  full 
prices  obtained,  particularly  for  the  strong 
brown  qualities,  which  are  exceedingly 
scarce  ; the  market  upon  the  whole  has 
been  rather  scantily  supplied,  and  nearly 
the  whole  on  show  has  been  taken  off. 
This  forenoon  the  Sugar  market  remains 
very  steady,  but  little  business  doing,  on 
account  of  the  few  samples  on  show.  In 
foreign  Sugars  there  appears  scarcely  any 
thing  doing  by  private  contract. 

Coffee. — The  demand  for  Coffee  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week  was  extremely  lan- 
guid, and  the  public  sales  on  Tuesday 
went  off  with  little  spirit  at  prices,  2s.  a 3s. 
lower.  Since  then  the  demand  has  be- 
come more  animated,  and  the  sales  have 
gone  off  at  an  improvement  of  about  2s. 
per  cwt. 

Spices.— There  is  little  business  doing 
in  Spices,  and  no  variation  in  prices.— 
Pimento  is  rather  in  better  request. 
Saltpetre.— In  Saltpetre  there  is  very 
little  doing;  the  prices  may  be  stated  Is. 
lower. 

INDIAN  SECURITIES  AND 
EXCHANGES. 

By  advices  from  Calcutta  to  the  23d 
January,  it  appears  that  the  public  securi- 
ties remained  as  stated  in  our  last  report, 
as  under : 

Remittable  debt  of  1822,  22  to  23  per 
cent,  premium. 

Unremittable  loan  paper,  13  to  14  per 
cent,  premium. 

The  exchange  for  bills  also  remained 
(lie  same.  : * 
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i*«  a.  rf*  L.  i»  rf* 

Sal  Ammoniac cwt.  4 10  o to  5 o 0 

Senna; .'i lb."  0 0 8 — 0 8 

^-Tutmerick,  Bftttgar.rcwr..  »~t©  © — i is 
Java  4 18  O * "•  -A  0 

i.— •<£•  China  ..«».... ..  8 5 o 

* ■ **.*4.4  •»  *1  • * 

©alia,  in  Sorts 

jBlut....  s.gi...S7  10  0 — » q 

Indigo,  Blue  ,;0  JO  8 -u  D 10 

— t—  Purple  and  Violet  ...oo  9 6 ^ B 10 

r—  Fine  Violet.nt.;'  . 0 9,  fc  — » 10 

— ■ — Good  Ditto., o 8 
*-r-  Fine  Violet  It  Copper.;  o 8 

Good  Ditto...... 7.0  f 

— — Ordinary  Ditto....’.*...  0 8 

-e—  Consuming  qualities.  . 9 J0  ®'  — 0 J 

— ' Madra*  Fine  and  Good  0 S,'T  ~r  0 9 

Rice, Bengal »>..,.iwt.  0 if;  0 — 0 16 

Safflower.. ,...cwt,  8 O'  © — 14  0 

Sago..  .cwt.  o.M.|  •+•  4 iq 


I,,  a.  u.  £»•  a.  d. 

Cnclitiieal lb.  0 3 8 Jo  .0  4 6 

Cutfee,  Java  .curt.  >.  IQ  0 — _ _A  11  O 

J—  Chtribrni.^....  u-  * 1 10  ^ 0 ? 

Sumatra...;'. .. ..  &.. ..  4 4 20  -4  10  ,0 

— BmirHbn 

— MocUa  5 10  *0  JB-  ? 

Cotton,  Surat;.../.  . /..lb.  0 0 8 — 0 

j Madras  .y.,...,..,,....  0 0 8 , , {© 

— Bengal  $ 0 0-5  & 

— lloarbon^... •,..... 0 10  0 — ® 

Drugs,  Dyeing. 

Aloes,  ljjyAtfca.j>...,cwt.  IS  0 0 — 45 


AnniseMb.igiarA...^,..  . 4 0 ,0  15-  * 10 


s o t>  4f  o 


• U»reBf»ed,orl uical  S 10  0.  — S'* 
Camphireunrefined......  18  0 0 — 13  0 

Cardraoms, Malabar. .lb  0 3 
— Ceylon......... 0 0 


— 90 
8 


tf  - o 

» T > 
0-9 
9 — 0 


-=•0  3 

0 17  10  0 
0 — 10  © 0 


0 

0 

7 
0 
0 
s 
6 
0 
S 
0 

8 
O 
0 
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Cassia  Bud*., ..cwt.  17  0 

— Ijgnea.....i.......  8 10  _ . „ ...  - , _ _ 

Castor  Oil., lb.  0 l o t-  o 8 O Saltpetre,  Refined....  cwt.  'I  v©.  0 -r-  d 9 .a 

China  Root cwt.  1 15  o ; — 2 0 0 Silk,  Bengal  Skein"  lb,  * ll;i  4-  O 14  ♦ 

Cocuius  i ndicu*., ... 3 0 © *' — — 9 5 0 [ * Ro?i>*..., 0 1 J _ 1 ^ 1 9 

Colombo  Root......  .....  0 0 0 — 0 0 0 — Ditto  White..  . . .«  0 h 1 — - 1 3 9 


Dragon’s  Blood 10 

Gum  Ammoniac,  lump..  5 0 

— Arabic..,.,'..*.; 6 0 

*—  Assafmtida 3 0 

-—Benjamin 10  0 

• — Animi. cwt.  3 0 

— Galbantim...  ,.e...s 

— Gambogium  14  10 

— 'Myrrh 6 0 

— oiibmmB...^.....,.  < o 

lac  Lalte;, . I.;.. lb.  0 0 

Dye..,,. . r.  0 3 

— Shell,  Block y,  2 0 

-—Shivered—. 8 5 

• — Slick...  0 15 

Musk,  China os-.  10  0 

Nux  Vomica cwt.  I 5 

OilCasiia  oz.  0 0 8 

— Cinnamon .A"  0 12  O 

— Cloves ...a  2 5 0 

■*—  Mace .....,*2  0 0 o 

— - Nutmegs 0 2 0 

Opium... lb. 

Rhubarb..... 0 16 


0 ; ,0~  *-  S«  0 0 
0—90  0 


China  0 .18  l 

Orn;iii7.i  n c .......... . I 18  0 
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1 0 
1 8 
0 0 
0 15  i4M 
2 10  0 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 

S> 


±7  S 


Q — fl  0 O ^Spices,  Cinnamon, lb.  0 4? 

0 0 cloves. 0 2© 

0 — Mace. ..........  .......  0 5 4 

0 ■_  ■^—•Nutmegs.  .........  ...  0 2 

Ginger :.'......cwt.  1 3 

0 — Pepper,  Black  .... Jb,  0 .0 

0 White.... Oil 

0 Sugar,  "Yellow. . .......  cwt.  t '7 

6'  - — White.. ; 112 

— — Brown  *■-..• I .4 

- — Manilla  and  Java  ....  18  0 0 

Tea,  Bohea..... lb.  o 2 -ft 

— Congou.... 0 8 8 

— ■ Souchong.. 0 4 4 *- -0  4 

A— - Campoi .......  0 3 6 — 9 i* 

- — r Twankay  O 3 4 — 0 ft 

— Pekoe  r.A..»  “0  i 8 — ,0  je 

—— Hyson  Skin  ...........  -0  3 ,,4  --0  >3 

- , . *■ . — Hyson  0 3 8 — © ft 

— 0 4 8 .Gunpowder 1...  0 ft  -.4  — 0 |6 

Tortoiseshell l is  0 — ‘t 
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Wood,  Saunders  Red.. ton  10  0 0 — to  io  o 

t * . ~ [ ri  1 w 


GOODS  DECLARED  FOR  SALE  AT  * _For  Sale  U Augfut—Prompt  7 Notev^tT\  '■ 
THE  EAST-INf)IA  HOUSE. 


For  Sale  15  July-Prompt  3 October . 

Company’s.— Indigo.  . . 

Licwufltlpad  Private- Trade. — Indigo. 

For  Sale  21  July— Prompt  17  October. 
Company’s.— China  and  Bengal  Raw  Silk. 
for  Sale  l Attgutl.— Prompt  7 November. 

Company’s,— Bengal,  Madras,  and  Surat  Colton 

Wool,  ^ ■;  C f.  r.  - 

Liewird.— Cotton  Wool.— Cotton  Wicks. 

For.  Sate  6 August.— Prompt  31  October . 

Prita(e-T rat/e,— Lonpcloth— Blue  Clot li— BJ uc 
Sallampores— Brown,  Blue,  and  Yellow  Nankeens 
"-BandeonM*— Dooiooties— Benares  Turbands— 
Madras  Handkerchiefs  — Silk  Handkerchiefs  — 
China  Silk  Piece  Goods— Shawls— Shawl  Borders 
-Culimere  Shawl, — Gauze  and  Crape  Gown 


Gompouy’s— Sattpetre— Black  and  White  Pep- 
per—Cinnamon— Mace— Nutmegs.  [ 'x  r 

licensed.— Cloves. 


^ ! 


CARGOES  OF  EAST-INDIA  COMPA- 
NY’S  SHIPS  LATELY  ARRIVED. 

CARGOES  of  the  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Earl  Bal- 
camu,  Canning,  Sir  David  Scott,  and  London 
from  China  •,  and  tire  JVincheUea,  from  ifenr?  al- 
and the  As  tell,  (rom  Bengal  and  Madras.  * * 

Comvany't.— Tea— Sugar  — Cinnamon— Pepper 
— Cardernoms— Indigo— Nankeens— Long  Cluths 
— Blue  Sallampores— China  and  Bengal  Raw  Silk 
Private-Trade  and  Privilege — Tea— China  and 
Bengal  Raw  Silk— Wrought  Silks— Nankeens— 
Judigo— Saltpetre— Castor  Oil— Beniamin— Dra_ 
eon:  Blood — Soy — Elephant's  TccTl.™!^!.’^ 


— •**'  "*  ^ N* 


SHIPS  LOADING  FOR  INDIA. 


•'x 

c-  * 


Shipt1  Names. 


Ganges.  . 

Cly,«  . - 

Providence  - 
Ho>e  . r:  - 

LadyXennaway  - 

Asia  « 

M«y  . - 

Bengal  Alcrchant 
Upton  Castle 
James  Sibbaid 
Cumbrian  . 
Barkworth  - 
Waterloo 
Alexander  - 


• ^ 4' 

Tons. 


700 

600 

850 

500, 

600 

600 

570 

500 

650r 

700 

700 


460 


Captains. 


Ford  - 
Driver  «f 
Hcmmington 
Flint  * «' 
Surflen 
Reid  - 
Ardlie  - 
Brown  - 
Pcdler 
Forbes  . 
Clarkson 

Living  - 
Richardson 


Madra*  and  Bengal, 
t Ditto,  : T 

Ditto; 


r n 

— 


~ Destination; 


tr^ 


3 : t \ t- 


^ Madras  direct.  : 3 • £.  a •: 

• Benrf««  5 g.:  § \ r O J 

- Ditto.  ■:  i 

Ditto;  " - 


Bombay. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Mauritius  and  Ceylon. 


h *V  x.  (A 


■I 

•i 


H 

I* 
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SIAM  AND  COCHIN  CHINA. 


We  intimated,  in  our  last  number, 
that  the  account  of  the  mission  to 
Siam  given  in  our  Journal  for  May, 
founded  on  the  information  derived 
from  letters  from  Singapore  and  Pe- 
nang, and  published  in  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  was,  in  several  particulars, 
incorrect.  The  details  we  have  since 
obtained  may  possibly  be  equally  in- 
accurate; but  we  shall  endeavour  to 
complete  and  amend  our  . former  ac- 
count by  what  seems  to  proceed  from 
the  best  authority,  a communication 
in  the  Calcutta  Government  Gazette 
of  Oth  January.  »• . I » 

It  appears  from  this  communication 
that  the  statement  which  we  derived 
from  a letter  published  in  several  In- 
dia newspapers,  that  the  gentlemen  of 
the  mission  were  “ interdicted  from 
going  about  the  town  or  on  the  river,” 
and  that  the  Siamese  were  " highly 
offended  at  drawings  being  taken  of 
their  public  buildings,  &c,,”  is  un- 
founded. *So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  no  individual  attached  to  the 
mission  ever  received  even  an  insult- 
ing expression  from  any  class  of  the 
people  during  their  residence  among 
them;  and  express  permission  was 
. .given  .for  drawings  being  taken  even 
within  the  palace  itself,  as  well  as  for 
making  use  of  the  astronomical  instru- 
ments belonging  to  the  mission. 

Aiiatic  Journ . — No.  92. 


Whatever  impression,  however,  may 
have  been  made  on  the  Siamese  Court 
by  the  Governor  General’s  mission 
(the  advantages  obtained  in  the  treaty 
are  very  trifling,  being  merely  the  free 
admission  of  British  commerce,  which 
was  never  denied,  and  an  engagement 
that  the  present  duties  shall  not  be 
raised),  it  is  plain  that  it  was  soon 
effaced,  or  that  the  opposition  party, 
of  whom  we  spoke,  are  sufficiently 
powerful  to  render  our  influence  with 
the  court  unavailing,  from  the  out- 
rage offered,  a few  months  after  the 
departure  of  the  mission,  to  the  com- 
mander and  supracargo  of  an  English 
vessel  in  the  river.  The  particulars 
of  this  affair  are  given  in  our  last,  and 
not  only  demonstrate  the  indifference 
of  the  people  towards  a more  intimate 
relation  with  us,  and  their  ignorance 
of  our  power,  but  denote  in  a striking 
manner  the  cruelty  - and  cowardice 
which,  as  we  observed,  are  inseparable 
from  the  Siamese  character. 

* Whether  * an  apprehension  of  the 
consequences  which  may  follow  this 
brutal  attack  upon  two  unarmed,  un- 
offending Englishmen,  has  •'  led  the 
Siamese  Government  to  consider  the 
defenceless  condition  of  their  capital 
and  maritime  towns,  or  common  sense 
has  at  length  taught  them  the  policy 
of  having  some  protection  against  a 
Vol.  XVI.  Q 
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naval  force;  we  are  informed  by  the 
last  accounts  that  the  Siamese  are 
constructing  a forty  gun  battery  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  and  are  de- 
molishing the  village  of  Pak-nam  in 
order  to  erect  a citadel. 

It  seems  that  the  mission  quitted 
Siam  about  the  middle  of  July,  after 
receiving  presents  and  letters  or  the 
Governor  General.  Dr.  Crawfurd 
proceeded  from  thence  to  Cochin 
China,  touching  in  the  way  at  Pulo 
Condore.  The  English  had  a settle- 
ment at  this  island  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  our  account  of  the  East- 
India  Company’s  endeavours  to  ex- 
tend their  trade  (vol.  xiii.  p.  6) ; and 
some  gentlemen  of  the  mission  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  decisive  traces 
of  our  residence  there.  In  wandering 
through  the  woods,  not  far  from  the 
shore,  they  came  accidentally  to  the 
remains  of  an  English  fort,  and  could 
easily  distinguish  the  relics  of  an  Eu- 
ropean establishment,  by  the  fragments 
of  earthenware,  bottles,  and  tobacco 
pipes  with  which  the  ground  was  still 
strewed.  Our  countrymen  were  re- 
ceived by  the  simple  and  harmless  in- 
habitants of  Pulo  Condore  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  cordiality. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  the 
mission  reached  Cape  St.  James,  which 
forms  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  river 
of  Sai-gun.  This  river  is  not  obstruct- 
ed by  any  bar,  and  is  unquestionably 
the  finest  and  safest  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  No  pilot  wras  necessary; 
the  ship  stood  boldly  in*  and  anchored 
within  ten  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  A line  of  battle  ship,  it  is 
stated,  might  go  up  as  far  as  the  city 
of  Sai-gun  (about  fifty  miles)  without 
risk  or  difficulty  The  governor  of 
Sai-gun  is  a person  of  great  influence. 
The  Governor  General’s  agent  received 
from  him  a frank  and  cordial  invita- 
tion to  visit  Sai-gun,  and  a number  of 
handsome  war-gallies  were  sent  to 
accommodate  him  and  his  party.  He 
went  up  accompanied  only  by  one  of 
his  suite,  stayed  sk  or  eight  days,  and 


returned  much  gratified  by  his  recep- 
tion. They  were  at  first  received  with 
caution,  and  even  suspicion : but  as 
soon  as  the  objects  of  the  mission  were 
clearly  understood,  they  were  treated 
with  a frankness  and  hospitality  highly 
creditable  to  the  Cochin -Chinese. 
Elephant  and  tiger  fights,  and  mock 
battles,  were  given  for  the  amusement 
of  the  party,  who  were  pressed  to  ac- 
cept of  provisions  and  necessaries,  for 
the  use  of  themselves  and  the  persons 
on  board  their  vessel.  The  respect- 
able Chinese  merchants  resident  at  the 
city  received  them  very  cordially,  and 
expressed,  it  is  said,  without  excep- 
tion, their  anxious  desire  for  an  inter- 
course with  our  nation;  on  the  sin- 
cerity of  which  professions,  however, 
we  are  disposed  to  place  no  great  re- 
liance. The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Sai-gun  is  from  30  to  40,000;  and  it 
has  a regular  fortification)  upon  a 
French  model. 

The  mission  left  the  river  of  Sai- 
gun  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
reached  the  magnificent  bay  of  Turon. 
The  local  Authorities  there  evinced 
great  civility.  In  about  eight  days  an 
invitation  was  brought  from  the  capi- 
tal (distant  about  fifty  miles)  to  the 
agent  of  the  Governor  General  to  visit 
the  seat  of  government.  War  gallies 
were  sent  to  convey  him  and  the  same 
number  of  persons  only  as  it  was  pre- 
tended the  missions  of  France  and 
Siam  had  been  restricted  to.  After  a 
voyage  of  eighteen  or  twenty  hours, 
the  party  reached  Hue,  the  capital, 
situated  eight  or  ten  miles  up  a river 
of  the  same  name.  Here  they  were 
at  first  watched  with  a degree  of  jea- 
lousy far  exceeding  that  which  they 
experienced  at  Sah-gun,  being  guarded, 
and  actually  fenced  in.  When  the 
real  objects  of  the  mission  were  ex- 
plained, this  behaviour,  as  at  Sai-gun, 
was  abandoned,  and  the  gentlemen 
were  suffered  to  range  the  town  and 
country  as  they  thought  proper.  No 
public  audience  was  granted;  but  it 
is  understood  that  the  objects  of  the 
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mission  have  been  completely  gained, 
and  that  our  trade  is  to  be  admitted 
into  Cochin-China  on  the  same  terms 
as  that  of  the  Chinese,  the  Portuguese, 
and  the  French ; whereby  all  goods 
are  imported  duty  free,  and  without 
examination.  The  export  duties,  sel- 
dom exceeding  five  per  cent.,  are 
chargeable  only  on  a few  articles ; and 
the  measurement-duty  does  not  exceed 
one-half  of  that  charged  on  European 
ships  in  the  port  of  Calcutta. 

Hue  appears  to  contain  about  30,000 
inhabitants.  The  surrounding  country 
is  highly  cultivated;  sandy  and  not 
fertile,  but  very  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful. The  river  is  broad,  but  shallow, 
and  runs  over  a bed  of  white  sand, 
which  makes  the  water  very  pure. 
Though  not  convenient  for  navigation, 
vet  a number  of  junks  frequent  it 
from  Tonquin  and  China.  The  new 
fortification,  or  rather  city,  began  about 
eighteen  years  ago  by  the  late  king 
(Caung  Shung),  and  not  yet  quite  com- 
pleted, is  a great  curiosity.  It  is  be- 
tween five  and  six  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, surrounded  by  a double  fosse, 
and  fortified  according  to  European 
rules.*  In  the  ramparts  and  bastions 
are  above  eight  hundred  embrasures. 
The  arsenal,  which  is  in  the  highest 
order,  contains  above  2,000  pieces  of 
artillery,  chiefly  brass,  and  cast  in  Co- 
chin-China. A great  mark  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
in  the  granting  leave  to  the  mission,  to 
return  by  land. 

After  visiting  Faifoe,  about  forty 
miles  from  Turon,  and  the  principal 
seat  of  the  commerce  with  China,  the 
mission  left  Cochin-China,  and  sailed 
for  Singapore  about  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. 

The  Cochin-Cliinese  are  represent- 
ed to  be  short  and  squab  in  person, 
dressing  in  the  ancient  costume  of 

* It  is  said  that  the  plan  is  in  imitation  of  one 
of  Vauban’s  fortified  cities  ; that  it  has  twenty- 
four  bastions,  each  mounting  thirty-six  pieces  of 
cannon,  from  eighteen  to  sixty-eight  pounders  ; 
the  ramparts  fifty  feet  high,  very  thick,  with 
bomb-proof  casemates,  &c.  j the  ditch  at  least 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  faced  with  brick ; the 
glacis  and  covered  ways  faced  with  stone,  &c. 


China,  with  handsome  turbans;  pleas- 
ing in  their  manners  towards  strangers; 
great  talkers,  and  great  laughers.  They 
are  fond  of  imitating  Chinese  man- 
ners and  ceremonies,  and  keep  up  an 
extensive  intercourse  with  that  people, 
although  politically  independent  of 
them. 

Their  standing  army  amounts  to 
40,000  men,  regularly  armed  and  or- 
ganized after  the  European  model, 
and  clothed  in  English  broad  cloth, 
procured  from  Canton. 

The  great  commercial  ports  are  Sai- 
gun,  Faifoe,  Hue,  and  Cachao.  The 
last  is  the  capital  of  Tonquin  (now 
subject  to  Cochin-China),  and  a place 
where  a vast  trade  was  once  car- 
ried on  by  the  Dutch  and  English* 
Faifoe  is  almost  entirely  inhabited  by 
Chinese,  about  5,000  in  number.  In 
the  season  of  the  junks  (April  to  July) 
there  is  a constant  fair  held,  and  a 
great  concourse  of  people.  The  Chi- 
nese trade,  which  extends  to  almost 
every  maritime  province  up  to  the 
Gulph  of  Pe-che-le,  is  imagined  to 
amount  to  little  less  than  20,000  tons 
annually. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  a 
French  party  in  Cochin-China,  but 
none  in  fact  exists  there.  The  Go- 
vernment is  at  present  too  strong  to 
admit  of  foreigners  influencing  its 
councils.  There  are  only  two  natives 
of  France  resident  in  CochimChina, 
and  they  .have  the  rank  of  mandarins. 
The  names  of  these  persons  appear, 
from  a communication  published  in 
the  Calcutta  Journal  of  January  13, 
to  be  Vannier  and  Cheznian  ; they  are 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  have  been 
more  than  thirty  years  in  the  country, 
which  they  visited  about  the  time  of 
Adran’s  return  from  his  embassy  to 
France.  They  are  constantly  consult- 
ed by  the  king,  who  is  said  to  be 
guided  by  their  opinion  in  regard  to 
foreign  affairs. 

The  author  of  the  communication 
just  referred  to  visited  Cochin-China 
in  1819,  and  we  shall  conclude  this 
article  with  some  particulars  extracted 
Q 2 
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from  his  statement,  in  order  to  afford 
our  readers  further  means  of  appre- 
ciating the  character  and  condition  of 
the  country. 

The  writer  was  obliged  to  pass  for 
an  American,  owing  to  the  jealousy 
then  entertained  of  the  English.  He 
applied  for  and  obtained  permission  to 
visit  Hue;  and  left  Turon  with  a guide 
to  shew  the  entrance  to  the  river 
of  Hue,  which  is  rather  difficult  to 
strangers.  “ The  high  land  terminates 
at  Cape  Chonmay,  and  beyond  this,  to 
where  the  coast  of  Tonquin  com- 
mences, it  is  a low  sandy  beach ; this 
is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
river  of  Hue  with  the  ocean,  and  on 
the  delta  of  this  river,  about  nine  miles 
from  its  mouth,  is  the  city.  At  the 
entrance  is  a battery  of  ten  or  twelve 
guns,  kept  in  good  order,  with  a flag- 
staff ; here  the  boats  were  brought  to, 
and  the  chops  strictly  examined.’*  At 
Keuhan,  the  village  at  Turon  harbour, 
the  guide  was  questioned  very  parti- 
cularly as  to  the  names  of  the  party ; 
the  names  and  number  of  men,  and 
other  particulars,  were  taken  in  writing. 
Their  scrupulousness  in  these  matters 
is  extreme.  A messenger  returned 
a day’s  journey,  because  the  report  of 
the  mandarin,  written  with  Indian  ink, 
had  soiled  the  letter  of  the  party  to 
which  it  was  affixed.  The  mandarin 
said,  “ I might  lose  my  place  for 
that.” 

The  appearance  of  the  shores  of 
the  river  from  the  bar  to  the  town  is 
bad  at  first.  Large  flats  of  sand  and 
mud,  covered  at  intervals  with  grass 
and  reeds,  divide  the  river  into  innu- 
merable branches,  and  the  view  of  the 
sea  is  entirely  shut  out  by  the  high 
sand  bank  whicli  borders  the  coast. 
The  banks  appear  better  cultivated  as 
the  suburbs  of  the  town  are  approach- 
ed; and  tufts  of  plantain  and  bam- 
boos are  interspersed,  which  shelter 
the  cottages  of  the  inhabitants.  Fur- 
ther on  large  herds  of  buffaloes  and 
many  elephants  are  seen  in  the  fields, 
and  the  river  becomes  thickly  studded 
with  boats  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  of 


which  the  war-gallies  and  Tonquin 
boats  are  most  remarkable. 

The  city  of  Hue  is  of  a very  im- 
posing appearance ; far  superior  to 
many  other  fortifications  in  the  East, 
the  work  of  Europeans.  A beautiful 
plantation  of  trees  surrounds  the  ram- 
parts inside  the  city,  forming  a noble 
walk,  with  flights  of  stone  steps  for 
troops,  and  slopes  for  guns : in  short, 
it  is  described  as  a most  splendid 
work,  the  maSsy  solidity  and  scientific 
regularity  of  which  are  truly  sur- 
prising. 

The  attention  paid  to  naval  affairs 
in  Cochin-China,  is  apparent  from  the 
following  passage.  The  death  of  Caung- 
shung  (which  took  place  in  1820  or 
1821)  may  have  interrupted  the  acti- 
vity here  described : 

“ His  naval  force  is  not  less  extra- 
ordinary, as  to  the  qualities  of  design, 
finish,  and  extent.  He  had  then  build- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  river  before 
the  town,  as  an  amusement  or  whim, 
fifty  schooners  of  fourteen  guns  each 
(there  is  not  water  for  larger  vessels). 
We  passed  between  two  of  them  going 
from  the  boat  to  the  gate ; the  bottoms 
are  beautiful  French  models,  but  the 
upper  works,  poop  and  forecastle,  are 
Cochin-Chinese  (he  lamented  to 
Messrs.  Vannier  and  Cheznian  that 
the  prejudices  of  his  people  obliged 
him  to  make  them  so*);  the  plank 
and  the  timbers  are  of  fine  teak,  and 
the  workmanship  excellent.  They  were 
‘ actively  employed  on  them  when  we 
were  there,  having  great  numbers  of 
men  at  work,  which  together  with 
those  on  the  fortifications  (which  are 
from  50  to  80,000  men),  long  files  of 
labourers  carrying  planks,  elephants  in 
great  nnmbers,  piles  of  stones,  bricks, 
forges,  work-sheds,  &c.,  formed  a 
scene,  of  which  those  only  who  have 


* The  case  in  China  is  inverted : a Chinese 
merchant  at  Canton,  sensible  of  the  advantages 
of  European  vessels  in  regard  to  their  construc- 
tion, actually  began  to  build  one  according  to 
an  English  model ; but  he  was  not  only  obliged 
by  the  Government  to  relinquish  his  design,  but 
was  fined  in  a heavy  penalty  for  psesuining  to 
adopt  the  modes  of  a barbarous  nation  ! 
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~ seen  it  can  form  an  adequate  idea 
(and  a dockyard  was  not  a new  sight 
to  me).  The  regularity  and  order  of 
this  scene  was  not  less  remarkable : 
the  noise  of  hammers  and  workmen 
was  deafening,  but  all  were  employed ; 
there  were  no  idlers;  and  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  to  the  yet  unfi- 
nished bastions  of  the  works,  the  same 
busy  activity  and  swarms  of  workmen 
were  to  be  seen.” 

The  navy  is  estimated  by  the  writer 
as  follows ; fifty  schooners  of  four- 
teen guns;  eighty  gun  boats,  laid  up; 
one  hundred  other  vessels  of  various 
sizes,  laid  up  and  unserviceable;  about 
three  hundred  gallies,  of  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  oars;  five  hundred  of 
from  forty  to  eighty,  including  the 
state  gallies.  In  the  provinces,  about 
five  hundred  vessels  of  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred  oars ; making  a total  of 
about  1,530  vessels,  two  thirds  of 
which  number  may,  perhaps,  be  ser- 
viceable at  a sudden  emergency. 

The  king  has  a floating  palace 
resembling  an  immense  budgerow. 
Among  other  peculiarities  it  ha»  an 
European  foremast.  The  sterns  of  the 
state  gallies  are  described  as  appear- 
ing one  sheet  of  gold,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  gilding  upon  them.  One  of 
them  is  said  to  have  fifty  pounds  of  gold 
about  it. 

The  king’s  treasury  is  well  filled. 
The  mines  are  royal  property,  and 
worked  solely  for  the  use  of  the  king. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  the  people, 
that  the  sovereign  has  almost  an  unli- 
mited power  over  the  services  of  his 
subjects;  so  that  manual  labour  is 
cheap  to  him.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
inclination  of  the  sovereign  to  sanc- 
tion any  alteration  in  the  system, 
which  would  lessen  his  despotic  autho- 
rity ; this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  king  declined  to  encourage  com- 
merce. “ My  subjects  would  grow 
rich  and  insolent,”  said  he,  in  an- 
swer to  the  pressing  instances  of 
Messrs.  Vannier  and  Cheznian.  The 
people  are  ruled  with  a rod  of  iron. 
Some  of  the  most  trifling  offences  or 


negligences  are  punished  capitally. 
Punishment  of  death,  although  so  ea- 
sily incurred,  is,  it  appears,  seldom 
necessary  to  be  inflicted;  but  when 
awarded,  is  supported  invariably  with 
uncommon  firmness. 

The  following  character  of  the  peo- 
ple is  given  by  the  writer  as  collected 
chiefly  from  the  information  afforded 
him  by  Messrs.  Vannier  and  Chez- 
nian. 

**  Such  of  the  nobility  as  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  as  well  as  those 
with  whom  the  French  had  any  deal- 
ings, were  of  one  uniform  character  of 
cringing  meanness  with  us,  and  inso- 
lent pride  in  office;  stooping  even  to 
ask  for  presents,  and  scarcely  noticing 
our  request  when  preferred.  Of  our 
notions  of  delicacy,  or  even  of  de- 
cency, in  transacting  affairs,  they  ap- 
peared to  have  no  idea ; they  would 
take  from  the  Frenchman’s  warehouse, 
for  example,  a fowling-piece,  or  a piece 
of  silk,  and  having  kept  them  a week 
or  ten  days,  send  them  back  rusted 
and  soiled,  saying  “ they  did  not  w ant 
them.”  This  was  a natural  conse- 
quence of  their  thinking  and  acting, 
for,  accustomed  from  childhood  to 
have  no  will  but  their  own  to  con- 
sult, they  could  not  apparently  ima- 
gine there  was  any  injustice  in  appro- 
priating to  their  fancies  the  property 
of  another : but  it  forms  a fearful  in- 
dex to  the  condition  of  those  who, 
oppressed  by  all,  could  look  to  none 
for  redress : and  a just  criterion  by 
which  to  estimate  those  countries, 
where  the  palace  is  all  splendour,  and 
the  cottage  all  misery.  Such  is,  as 
far  as  we  could  ascertain,  the  present 
state  of  this  rich  and  interesting  coun- 
try ; their  huts  are  too  often  the  re- 
ceptacles of  filth  and  misery;  and 
perhaps,  to  their  state  of  civil  polity 
may  be  traced  their  decided  prefe- 
rence to  maritime  pursuits,  because 
in  them  the  fruits  of  their  industry, 
though  more  precarious  and  more  la- 
borious, are  less  exposed  to  u the  hand 
of  the  spoiler.” 

Mildness  is  the  distinguishing  cha- 
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racter  of  this  people  ; notwithstanding 
the  despotism  they  are  subject  to, 
they  are  kind  to  each  other  and  bene- 
volent towards  strangers,  whom,  how- 
ever, they  will  overreach  in  a bargain 
if  they  can;  and  “ although  as  well 
flogged  a people  as  any  on  earth,” 
(says  the  writer  we  first  quoted)  “ they 
are  certainly  among  the  most  light- 
hearted of  mankind.” 

A correspondent  in  the  Bengal  Hur- 
karu,  of  7th  February,  supplies  some 
further  particulars  regarding  the  man- 
ners of  the  Cochin-Chinese,  which  are 
by  no  means  favourable.  The  treatment 
of  their  females  is,  according  to  the 
writer,  barbarous.  They  maybe  beaten 
by  their  husbands,  and  punished  to 
any  extent  short  of  death.  Polygamy 
is  allowed  without  other  limit  than 
the  wealth  of  the  individuals,  for  wives 
are  purchased,  the  price  among  the 
higher  orders  being  from  about  twen- 
ty-five to  fifty  pounds,  and  among  the 
lower  classes  from  seven  to  ten 
pounds;  mid  sometimes  as  low  as  fifty 
shillings.  They  are  forced  to  undergo 
the  most  severe  labour,  being  obliged 
to  be  shopkeepers,  hawkers,  fishers, 
and  even  to  attend  the  plough,  while 
their  husbands  are  employed  by  the 
Government.  In  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  the  wages  of  a woman  are 
higher  than  those  of  a man. 

The  persons  of  these  people  are 
rather  singular.  Their  complexion  is 
not  so  dark  as  the  Malays  or  Siamese, 
nor  so  fair  as  that  of  the  Chinese. 
They  are  far  from  handsome,  but 
strong,  and  fit  for  labour.  The  women 
are  fairer  and  of  a better  shape  than 
the  men;  their  arms  and  hands  are 
well  formed,  and  the  former  are  mo- 
dels of  beauty.  Both  sexes  black  their 
teeth,  and  use  betel  immoderately ; 
they  wear  small  purses  over  their 
shoulders,  to  contain  theirbetel  ai\d 
tobacco. 


The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  nearly 
alike,  consisting  of  a loose  vest,  with 
large,  long,  and  loose  trowsers.  The 
men  wear  commonly  two  or  more 
vests,  one  , over  the  other,  the  upper 
one  of  gauze  or  silk.  The  vest  of 
the  women  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
men,  and  they  frequently  wear  as 
many  as  three  or  four,  of  which  the 
longest  is  the  under  one,  and  they  de- 
crease gradually  in  length.  They  are 
an  uncleanly  people  in  their  manners, 
habits,  and  persons,  their  bodies  being 
commonly  filthy,  and  among  the  lower 
classes  covered  with  vermin. 

v 

The  writer  bears  testimony  to  their 
agreeable  qualities  in  other  respects. 
He  says,  “ the  Cochin-Chinese  are  a 
lively,  good-humoured  people;  they  are 
great  laughers  and  talkers,  and  use 
many  gestures  in  conversation.  For 
this  reason,  and  because  of  the  na- 
tural politeness  which  they  possess  in 
a far  greater  degree  than  any  other 
Asiatic  people  with  whom  I am  ac- 
quainted, they  have  been  called  * the 
French  of  the  East  P ” 

We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  in 
a former  volume  (vol.  xiii.  p.  14),  of 
the  late  King  of  Cochin-China,  to 
whom  the  prosperity  of  this  now  ex- 
tensive empire  is  almost  entirely  attri- 
butable. He  was  described  by  Messrs. 
Vannier  and  Cheznian  as  a man  of 
most  acute  and  penetrating  genius, 
shrewd,  quick,  and  decisive,  ambi- 
tious and  restless,  always  intent  on 
schemes  of  military  improvement  or 
projects  of  aggrandizement,  and  inde- 
fatigable in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties,  seeing,  hearing,  and  ordering 
every  thing  himself,  resting  only  five 
hours  out  of  twenty-four,  and  being  at 
no  time  more  than  eight  hours  absent 
from  business.  The  Frenchmen  gave  the 
most  favourable  picture  of  his  activity 
and  intelligence,  by  comparing  him  to 
Bonaparte. 
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VAISHTENAVI  SECT,  OR  FOLLOWERS  OF  JEE  SAHEB 

OR  PRAN  NAT’H. 

I 'ZTX  in  ?oW1™nd>  **  «**  spring  up  only  about  one  hundred 

anfin  M.  7«,  7 ^ S 2* ! >«-»  -go,  and  that  Jee  Saheb  was  a vizier 

and  m May  1814  when  we  went  to  Pun-  to  the  Padshah  of  Delhi.  We  could  not 

tahinBandetand,  1 n'adc!°?e  lr,qu!rics  ascertain  the  name  of  the  then  reigning 

respecting  its  followers  ; and  learnt  from  Prince;  but,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 

he  diamond  merchants  d.at  there  was  a case,  I am  inclined  to  think  it  might  have 

temple  dedicated  to  Jee  SM  at  that  place.  been  Aurungzebe.  It  is  said  that  the 

Towards  evening,  therefore,  we  proceeded  Padshah  was  one  day  remarking  to  Ids 

to  the  temple,  a very  respectable  edifice  ; courtiers  that  it  was  almost  impossible,  by 

and  on  complying  w.th  the  request  of  the  persuasion,  to  convert  the  Hindoos  from 

wardens,  or  persons  officiating , as  such,  to  their  obstinate  idolatry  and  polytheism  to 

hms  e our  boots  and  shoes  outside,  we  were  the  true  faith.  Jee  Saheb  repUcd,  that  it 

flowed  to  enter.  The  object  of  worship  was  not  impossible,  but  only  required  ad- 

n . resembling  dress  and  conciliating  means  to  effect  their 

somewhat  that  of  the  Sikhs  which  I had  conversion. 

seen  at  Gun.  Devrah,  on  the  Dhun ; with  I„  consequence,  having  obtained  the 

this  exception,  that  on  the  top  of  the  tomb  royal  sanction,  he  proceeded  to  Bundel- 

and  equidistant  from  each  end.  was  placed  cund  with  only  onedisciplc,  who  on  his  ar- 
the  figure  of  a human  head.  The  brow  or  rival  at  Punnah,  proclaimed  that  his  master 
fronta  aspect  of  these  was  marked  like  the  could  perform  miracles.  The  person  who 
Vaishtnava  Hindoos,  w.th  three  streaks  fire,  went  to  him  was  a Brahmin,  who  be- 
umting  between  the  eyebrows,  and  on  the  ing  desirous  of  getting  his  daughter  mar- 

crawn  was  placed  somednng  like  three  rfed,  begged  of  the  holy  man  l procure 

fin  ers,  probably  mmitahon  of  the  streaks  him  a hundred  rupees  for  this  purpose. 

°nT.  6 ore  ea  • Jee  Saheb  said  that  “ he  would  first  con- 

.Hie  persons  being  assembled  for  wor-  «.„n  r~A  „ 1 ♦ 

ship,  the  priests  opened  their  Grunth  or  l d amwer  ln  two 

sacred  book,  and  chaunted  a few  melo  ^ 

dious  hymns.  Die  ceremony  was  sTn  L Z hn  ^ T ' * ^ 

x . . , . 7 tree  that  he  pointed  out : at  the  appointed 

over,  and  their  behaviour  was  very  de-  v «ppuimea 

» . . . * time  the  Bramm  waited  on  him,  and  was 

corous.  As  our  object  m so  ns  to  the  a i a , , 

i i A J 8 8 desired  to  go  to  tlie  tree,  and  to  dig  to  a 

temple  was  also  to  endeavour  to  purchase  • x , ..  . * ° 

, , „ . a certain  depth,  and  find  the  monev.  The 

some  books  from  them,  if  they  had  any  n u • ij  . uuey.  me 

..  x.  , , 7 , “ ny,  Brahmin  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  finding 

we  thought  it  advisable  to  ask  them  for  a . x ® 

rrxvxw  e • n 1.  . s«m,  became  a proselyte, 

copy  of  their  Grunth,  as  we  conceived  it  nrw  u c h h J -u  , 

, , . . . , lhis  Jee  Saheb  was  perhaps  also  ac- 

would,  on  translation,  tlirow  much  light  «,,a;,x*cx,i  /’Z  , 

. ,,  ® quainted  with  the  science  of  mmeralojrv, 

on  their  tenets  and  laws.  They  promised  • . • ...  , 

/ ta  as  it  is  said  that  he  directed  the  Rajah 

to  send  us  a copy,  and  we  desired  diem  to  1 ♦ a-  • 

r x ..  , £ • x j i , . Shutter  haul  to  dig  mines  for  twelve  coss 

cf  ^rZ'  p ’ T c “*■  r°und  Punnah,  luring  him  ho  wouH 

gutrate  ofBanckh.  Every  thing  bemg  certainly  find  diamonds,  which  would  en- 

far  settled,  we  left  Punnah ; and  on  rich  him  greatly.  The  Rajah  followed  M, 

our  arrival  at  Bandah,  ment.oned  it  to  die  advice,  and  on  finding  diamonds,  as  had 

magistrate,  requesting  the  favour  of  Main-  been  foretold,  he  became  a proscl^e;  and 

terferencein  getting  the  book  copied  and  when  the  chief  was  converted,  ma  y of 

tansmitted  tous  ; but  we  have  never  heard  his  adherents  and  others  followed  bis  ex 
any  thing  respecting  ,t  to  tins  day,  pro-  amp,*.  They  endcarour  to  that  there 

baldy  from  the  reluctance  the  natives  have  is  no  difference  between  the  god  of  the 
* communicate  any  of  their  sacred  works  Hindoos  and  of  the  Mahomedans,  but  in 

r (mZT  T°n)  P°  ,U*d  handS'  language.  I do  not  think  hey  eat 

I was  told  by  those  people  that  they  ad-  either  cow’s  or  swine’s  flesh  ; but  Lug 

mirted  pr-elyte*,  bod,  from  the  Mabo-  limited  for  time,  I could  not  Inquire  par! 
inedans  and  Hindoos,  but  I did  not  inquire  ticularly  into  these  points. 

•bether  they  admitted  the  lower  castes  of  Should  any  of  your  enlightened  and  ju- 
Hindoos.  Me  were  told,  not  by  the  die, ous  readers,  who  may  have  it  in  their 
ais  tenavics , ut  by  Mahomedans,  that  power,  cause  inquiries  to  be  made  into 
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the  institutions  of  this  sect,  it  may  pro- 
bably furnish  a memoir  that  may  be  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  the  Public  in  India, 
as  well  as  at  home,  and  elicit  information 
respecting  other  sects  that  are  probably  in 
existence  but  unknown  to  us.  In  the 
country  of  Mysore  and  the  Deckan  there 
is  a sect  of  Mahomedans  called  the  follow- 


ers of  Nursoo.  They  are  despised  by  the 
other  Mahomedans,  and  are  by  them  called 
worshippers  of  the  devil ; probably  they 
may  be  identified  with  this  sect,  if  the 
subject  were  investigated.  The  latter  do 
not  eat  beef,  and  have  some  other  peculiar 
customs.  Their  Fakeers,  I think,  are 
called  Cawder  Ling.— Cal.  Joum. 


ATTEMPTED  ESCAPE  FROM  TRANSPORTATION  ACROSS 
THE  CONTINENT  OF  NEW  HOLLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal . 


Sir  : If  you  should  think  the  follow- 
ing singular  incident  worthy  of  a corner 
in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  it  is  much  at 
your  service. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Australensis. 

About  the  20th  of  May  1822,  four 
convicts,  viz.  Poole,  Peacock,  Cam- 
mell,  and  Clensey,  who  were  crown 
servants  to  various  individuals  in  the 
settlement,  and  were  employed  in  and 
about  the  newly-discovered  country  of 
Bathurst,  absconded  from  their  re- 
spective masters,  and  penetrated  into 
the  woods.  Poole,  it  appears,  had 
been  long  endeavouring  to  persuade 
his  comrades  as  to  the  practicability 
of  making  their  way  across  the  track- 
less interior  of  New  Holland,  and  of 
finally  escaping  from  captivity  by  pro- 
ceeding to  Timor.  Their  acquiescence 
to  engage  in  the  project  was  obtained 
the  more  readily,  from  its  being  known 
that  Poole  had  been  a seaman,  and 
was  also  an  active  and  clever  fellow, 
and  consequently  well  capacitated  to 
conduct  the  enterprize.  Preparations 
were  carried  on  for  some  time  with 
great  secrecy.  Horses  were  stolen, 
• cattle  slaughtered,  and  huts  plundered, 
until  the  party  supposed  they  were 
amply  provided  for  the  expedition. 
They  at  length  set  out,  and  proceeded 
rapidly,  until  a river,  of  the  existence 
of  which  they  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge, impeded  their  further  progress. 


A consultation  was  now  held,  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  only  expe- 
dient was  to  fell  some  trees  and  con- 
struct a raft.  Here,  however,  a new 
difficulty  presented  itself;  for,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  adventurers  had 
neglected  to  provide  themselves  with 
a hatchet ; and,  under  present  circum- 
stances, they  could  suggest  no  better 
course  than  to  return  a distance  of 
two  hundred  miles  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  horses  and 
other  stolen  property  being  missed,  Mr. 
Lawson,  the  magistrate  of  Bathurst, 
dispatched  a party  in  quest  of  the 
culprits,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Blackman,  district  constable;  who, after 
several  weeks*  fatiguing  search,  suc- 
ceeded in  falling  in  with  them,  at  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from 
Bathurst. 

As  to  the  property  the  adventurers 
had  contrived  to  purloin,  it  was  re- 
markable both  for  variety  and  com- 
fort. Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  quantity,  when  it  is  stated,  that 
the  enumeration  of  the  articles  nearly 
filled  a side  of  foolscap ; and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  a Bible  was  one 
of  the  items. 

Rash  and  visionary  as  the  above 
undertaking  must  appear,  it  is  not  un- 
precedented in  colonial  annals.  The 
expedition  to  China,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  is  probably  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  many. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  BHOPAUL. 


The  little  state  of  Bhopaul,  surrounded 
by  powerful  and  open  enemies,  has  nobly 
maintained  its  existence  and  honour  for  a 
century.  It  is  now,  from  the  misfortunes 
and  reverses  of  its  enemies,  and  the  libe- 
rality of  the  British  Government,  a princi- 
pality of  the  second  order. 

We  behold  in  the  later  struggles  of  this 
state,  but  especially  in  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  its  two  last  chiefs,  Wuzeer  Ma- 
hommed  and  Nuzzer  Mahomed,  an  heroic 
devotion,  and  a strong  dash  of  chival- 
rous bravery  and  single-hearted  patriotism* 
as  different  from  the  general  habits  of  their 
tribe,  and  the  examples  of  their  contempo- 
raries, as  the  stones  of  the  brook  from  the 
gold  of  Ophir. 

An  account  of  the  present  political  state 
of  this  principality,  may  be  aptly  pre- 
faced by  a rapid  sketch  of  its  origin  and 
rise. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  when  Aurungzebe,  in  his  old 
age,  was  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  crush 
the  rising  Mahratta  power,  an  Afghan, 
named  Dost  Mahomed,  of  the  Meeraj 
Kheil  tribe,  came  in  the  suite-  of  a new 
Soubadar  to  Malwa.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months  he  was  detached  in  command 
of  150  horse,  to  assist  and  uphold  the  au- 
thority of  the  Aumil  of  Bhilsa  and  Bair- 
seeah,  whose  districts  were  often  laid  un- 
der contribution  by  the  Goand  Raja  of 
Chynpoor  Buree,  aided  by  the  other  Goand 
Chiefs  and  Grassiahs.  Dost  Mahomed 
remained  on  this  duty  until  the  death  of 
Aurungzebe  (1707),  when  the  contests  for 
the  empire  imposed  upon  every  one  the 
necessity  of  espousing  some  cause;  he 
joined  his  patron  Saud-oolla-Khaun,  the 
Soobadar  of  Malwa,  who  had  allied  him- 
self to  the  interests  of  Prince  Bedar 
Bukht,  the  grandson  of  Aurungzebe. 
Shortly  after  that  headstrong  and  unfortu- 
nate prince  had  advanced  with  his  father 
from  Sarungpoor,  it  chanced  that  when 
the  royal  retinue  was  passing  along  the 
road,  and  the  Assah-burdars  were  clear- 
ing the  passage,  one  of  them  struck  Dost 
Mahomed  on  the  head  with  his  assah. 
Dost  Mahomed,  naturally  proud  and  high- 
spirited,  made  a cut  at  the  Assa-burdar, 
quitted  the  royal  anny,  and  returned  with 
his  followers  to  Bhilsa.  Shortly  after- 
wards  we  find  him,  whether  from  right  or 
Asiatic  Journ. — No.  92* 


the  sword,  in  charge  of  this  district,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  caused 
by  the  wars  of  the  successors  of  Aurung- 
zebe, keeping  the  revenue  to  himself. 
Having  no  small  share  of  ambition,  he, 
under  nominal  subjection  to  Newal  Singh, 
the  Goand  Rajah  of  Gunnour,  commenced 
an  active  warfare  against  the  neighbouring 
Hindoo  Thakoors  and  Rajahs.  His  first 
acquisition  was  Judgespoor,  under  circum- 
stances which  shew  at  once  his  ability, 
bigotry,  and  cruelty.  He  marched  one 
night  suddenly  on  Judgespoor,  and  judg- 
ing tliat  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison 
were  either  employed  as  spectators  of,  or 
actors  in,  the  marriage  procession  of  a near 
relation  of  the  Rajah,  he  dashed  into  the 
fort,  at  the  head  of  a chosen  party  of 
Afghans,  and  putting  all  he  met  to  the 
sword,  was  soon  in  possession  of  the 
place ; then  carrying  the  Rajah  and  his 
relations  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
he  cut  off  their  heads.  Considering  the 
death  of  infidels  to  be  lawful,  or  with 
cold-blooded  cruelty  punning  on  the  com- 
mon meaning  of  the  word,  he  changed 
the  name  of  the  river  from  Pqrwa  to 
HulhUlee,*  and  that  of  the  fort  and  town 
to  Islamnuggur,  which,  for  the  present,  lie 
made  his  capital. 

Islamnuggur  is  built  at  the  confluence 
of  three  streams,  which  form  a natural 
ditch  round  three  sides ; on  the  fourth  is 
an  impassable  morass,  and  the  other  sides 
of  the  fort  admit  also  of  being  flooded 
and  converted  into  a bog — so  tliat  Islam- 
nuggur may  be  reckoned  among  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  India.  Through  the 
assistance  of  Dost  Mahomed,  Newul  Singh 
succeeded  in  destroying  his  enemy  Amul 
Sah,  -Rajah  of  Chynpoor  Baree,+  and  was 
so  pleased  with  his  zeal  and  bravery,  that 
he  allowed  him  to  invite  a strong  band  of 

* Hullal  kurdun  signifies  killing  an  animal 
whilst  repeating  the  praise  and  attributes  of  God; 
without  which  it  is  not  lawful  food. 

t Sir  John  Malcolm  has  it,  that  the  Rajah  es- 
caped to  Sernnj,‘and  was  killed  by  a servant  on 
account  of  his  jewels.  Nuzzur  Mahomed,  the 
late  Nabob,  and  his  minister  Balthazar  floutbon, 
iold  me  that  the  Rajah  was  killed  in  the  assault 
of  Baree.  I had  similar  information  from  the 
Kanoongo  of  Sujawulpnor,  a perfect  Boswell  for 
anecdote  and  gossip.  The  Ranee,  preferring 
death  to  dishonour,  fired  the  magazine,  and  was 
killed  by  its  explosion  . Sir  John  allows  this.  Is 
it  probable  that  a brave  man  would  survive  his 
honour  and  such  an  heroic  example! 
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his  countrymen  from  Kheibur.  On  being 
joined  by  these,  and  some  other  soldiers 
of  fortune,  headed  by  a chief  named 
Duleel  Khaun,  the  wily  Afghan  threw  off 
the  mask,  turned  round  on  his  master 
Newul  Singh,  and  obtaining  possession  of 
Gunnour  by  treachery,  reduced  the  Rajah 
to  flight  and  beggary. 

Dost  Mahomed  took  Gunnour  about 
the  year  1715,  and  immediately  increased 
his  army  to  12  or  15,000  men,  and  in  a 
few  years  had  under  his  sway  Bhilsa,  Bair- 
seah,  Bhopaul,  the  Punj  Muhal  of  Ashta 
Sehore  Itch  a war,  &c.,  Ratghur,  Hoshun- 
gabad,  Seeoonee,  and  Sujawulpoor ; com- 
prehending all  the  family  ever  had  in  their 
utmost  prosperity,  and  amounting,  in  good 
times,  to  a jummah  of  little  less  than  a 
crore.  He  built  his  capital  on  a series  of 
craggy  eminences  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lake  of  Bhopaul,  which  he  defend- 
ed by  a fort  named  Futtehghur.  Dost 
Mahomed,  to  the  character  of  a brave  and 
intrepid  soldier,  added  that  of  a cunning 
manoeuvring  politician,  entirely  fitted  for 
the  troubled  times  in  which  he  lived, — 
now  professing  himself  the  jrrotcgd  of  Ni- 
zam-ool-Moolk,  and  afterwards  trimming 
with  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor  Ferock- 
sere,  apd  aiding  them  in  battle  against 
the  Nizam,  whom  however  he  succeeded 
in  appeasing,  and  to  whom  he  gave  his 
illegitimate  son  Yar  Mahomed  as  a hostage 
for  his  fidelity. 

Dost  Mahomed  died  in  the  year  1724, 
full  of  years  and  fame : but  the  character  of 
that  fame  has  been  very  differently  given, 
by  Hindoo  and  Moosulman  narrators. 

The  Hindoos  describe  Dost  Mahomed 
as  an  angel  of  darkness— as  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  Evil, — whose  whole 
time,  from  his  first  arrival  in  Malwa  to 
his  death,  or  a period  of  thirty-three  or 
thirty-four  years,  was  passed  in  conquest 
and  oppression,  deceit  and  cruelty ; and 
that  he  was  even  fond  of  making  Jubru- 
dustce  Ballunteers  of  Mahomedanisra.  As 
an  early  proof  of  his  deceit  and  ingratitude, 
they  say,  that  in  the  dawning  of  his  for- 
tunes, and  previous  to  his  connection  w ith 
Rajah  Newml  Singh  of  Gunnour,  he  served 
Annund  Singh,  Thakoor  of  Munghul- 
ghur.  Annund  going  to  Delhi  on  busi- 
ness, left  his  affairs  in  charge  of  Dost 
Mahomed,  and  died  in  Hindoostan,  upon 
which  Dost  Mahomed  seized  on  his  pro- 
perty, to  which  Annund  Singh’s  family 
could  oppose  no  resistance,  being  young, 


and  unconnected  with  any  leading  Tha- 
koors  or  Rajahs  in  the  neighbourhood. 
His  ingratitude  to  the  Rajah  of  Gunnour 
has  already  been  noticed,  but  the  manner 
in  which  he  obtained  possession  of  that 
fortress  is  too  characteristic  to  be  passed 
over.  After  he  had  served  Newul  Singh 
for  some  time,  and  planned  and  accom- 
plished the  destruction  of  the  Rajah  of 
Baree,  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
put  his  family  into  Gunnour  for  safety. 
The  Rajah  conceived  that  having  the  cus- 
tody of  the  family  of  Dost  Mahomed 
would  ensure  to  him  the  fidelity  of  that 
chief.  Dost  Mahomed  put,  instead  of  his 
women,  armed  men  into  the  covered  doo- 
lies, who  surprised  the  garrison,  which, 
before  it  recovered  from  the  confusion  of 
the  first  attack,  was  put  to  the  sword. 

By  his  Moosulmaun  biographers  he  is 
represented,  as,  what  they  conceive  the 
beau  itUal  of  a Mahomedan  ruler— kind  to 
his  friends,  implacable  to  his  enemies — 
with  the  Koran  in  one  hand,  and  the 
sw'ord  in  the  other,  going  out  to  convert 
and  to  conquer:  and  whether  slaying, 
sparing,  or  circumcising  his  enemies, 
equally  great  in  all — he  was  generous  and 
munificent,  and  brave  to  temerity,  and  had 
thirty  sabre  wounds  on  his  body  w'hen  he 
died.  As  an  instance  of  his  undaunted 
intrepidity  of  character,  his  descendants 
give  the  following  passage  of  his  life. 
In  the  commencement  of  his  career,  when 
he  served  Newal  Singh  of  Gunnour,  he 
was  defeated,  and  received  three  or  four 
desperate  wounds  in  an  action  with  the 
Soobadar  of  Malwa.  He  was  carried  on  a 
chapaee  before  the  Soobadar,  who  re- 
proached him  bitterly  for  his  turbulence, 
and  finished  by  spitting  on  him.  Dost 
Mahomed,  wounded  and  bleeding,  and  ap- 
parently dying,  addressed  the  Soobadar, 
and  told  him  quite  coolly,  “ that  spittle 
has  cost  you  your  life  ; before  three  years 
are  over  I wrill  cut  off  your  head.”  The 
Soobadar’s  Dewan  recommended  that 
Dost  Mahomed  should  be  killed — but  the 
Soobadar  remarked  how  useless  it  was  to 
kill  a dying  man,  and  that  he  was  already 
delirious.  Dost  Mahomed  recovered  ra- 
pidly, made  his  escape  from  Oujein,  and 
before  the  three  years  were  expired,  made 
a long  night  march  into  Oomutwara  at  the 
head  of  only  400  horse,  surprised  the  Soo- 
badar’s camp,  made  straight  for  his  tent, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  reminding  him  of 
his  promise,  cut  off  his  head. 
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Considering  all  these  points,  it  should 
not  excite  our  surprise  that  he  is  consider- 
ed by  his  descendants  and  countrymen  one 
of  the  first  men  of  his  age,  uniting  in  him- 
self the  three  highest  qualifications  of  a 
chief — bravery  in  the  field,  skill  in  coun- 
cil, and  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the 
religion  and  feelings  of  his  tribe. 

Before  the  death  of  Dost  Mahomed  the 
empire  had  fallen  to  pieces;  all  seized  what 
they  could,  and  the  longest  sword  was  the 
longest  right;  yet  every  one  who  could 
exert  court  influence,  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  the  sanction  of  legitimacy 
to  his  conquest  or  usurpation : but  Dost 
Mahomed,  befriended  by  Nizam -ool- 
Moolk,  conceived  his  sword  to  be  his  best 
sunnud,  having  the  substance  of  power, 
though  little  of  its  forms  and  trappings. 
From  Nizam-ool-Moolk  he,  however,  ac- 
cepted the  insignia  of  the  Mafia,  muratib, 
or  fish  honours,  and  the  title  of  Nawab, 
which  his  decendants  still  bear. 

At  the  death  of  Dost  Mahomed,  his 
eldest  son  was  a hostage  in  the  hands  of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk.  The  relations  of  the 
Nuwaub,  and  the  heads  of  families,  raised 
his  younger  brother,  Sultaun  Mahomed,  a 
boy  of  six  years  old,  to  the  musnud. 

As  soon  as  the  Nizam  heard  of  the  death 
of  Dost  Mahomed,  and  the  succession  of 
his  younger  son  to  the  Gaddee,  he  released 
Yar  Mahomed,  who  had  been  kept  a strict 
prisoner  in  Golconda ; and  judging  that 
kindness  and  liberality  would  bind  him  to  { 
his  interests,  put  him  in  command  of  two 
thousand  horse,  to  aid  him  in  dispossessing 
his  younger  brother,  and  succeeding  to  the 
power  of  his  father. 

The  policy  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  appears 
at  this  time  to  have  been  directed  towards 
establishing,  out  of  the  debris  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  Mahomedan  principalities,  which 
might  aid  him  in  opposing  the  Mahrattas 
in  the  Dhukhun,  and  be  interposed  be- 
tween him  and  the  yet  remaining  power 
of  the  empire  in  Ilindostan.  We  find 
him  accordingly  giving  his  assistance  to 
the  formation  and  consolidation  of  the 
little  states  of  Bhopaul  and  Koorwey. 

Yar  Mahomed  made  rapid  marches  to- 
wards Malwa,  and  arrived  at  Bhopaul  be- 
fore it  was  known  that  he  had  been  re- 
leased. No  opposition  was  offered,  and 
his  younger,  but  legitimate  brother,  de- 
scended from  the  musnud  with  the  same 
celerity  he  had  ascended  it.  The  chiefs 
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and  officers  of  government  saw  that  Yar 
Mahomed  was  an  active  able  man,  be- 
friended by  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  whose 
powder  appeared  now  the  only  counter- 
poise against  the  destroying  irruptions  of 
the  Mahrattas;  and  although  it  would 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  them  to  have 
governed  during  a long  minority,  yet.  a 
mixed  motive,  their  own  interests  and  the 
good  of  the  state,  influenced  them  in  ac- 
quiescing in  the  succession  of  Yar  Ma- 
homed to  the  chieftainship  of  the  princi- 
pality. But  though  they  offered  no  re- 
sistance to  his  assumption  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  would  not  sanction  his  taking 
the  title  of  Nuwaub,  as  he  was  an  illegiti- 
mate son.  Yar  Mahomed  chose  for  his 
dewan  or  minister  an  Afghan,  and  relation, 
named  Akul  Mahomed.  This  man,  who 
had  come  from  Kheibur  on  the  invitation 
of  his  father,  appears  to  have  been  well 
fitted  for  the  situation  assigned  to  him, 
and  to  have  conduced,  by  his  moderation 
and  mildness,  to  the  popularity  of  our 
mushroom  sta{e.  On  his  death  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a Hindoo  named  Beejee  Ram. 

Yar  Mahomed,  placed  between  the  rival 
powers  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  and  the  party 
in  power  at  Delhi,  imitated  the  politics  of 
his  father ; and  while  he  professed  himself 
grateful  for  the  patronage  of  the  Nizam, 
kept  up  the  best  intercourse  with  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Mogul,  from  whom  he  pur- 
chased the  title  of  Futteh  Jung,  and  sun- 
nuds  for  some  of  his  districts. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  his  reign, 
and  what  covers  his  memory  with  dis- 
honour, is  the  death,  or  rather  murder,  of 
Dulleel  Khan,  the  early  friend  and  fel- 
low-soldier of  his  father.  The  details  of 
this  murder  I never  could  ascertain,  as  peo- 
ple are  seldom  very  communicative  regard- 
ing the  crimes  or  follies  of  their  immediate 
forefathers ; and  the  court  historians  and 
biographers  of  that  day  were  too  well  bred 
to  dilate  much  on  trifles  of  this  nature. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  judge  of  his  motives 
from  his  resumption  of  the  jaggeers  and 
jaedads  of  Dulleel  Khan,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  children,  who  were,  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  Yar  Mahomed,  left  entirely 
destitute. 

On  the  death  of  Yar  Mahomed,  a strong 
party  of  the  Afghan  chiefs  supported  the 
pretensions  of  his  brother  Sultaun  Ma- 
homed ; but  the  Begum,  aided  by  the 
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minister  Beejee  Ram  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  army,  set  up  Tyz  Mahomed  Khan, 
the  eldest  son  of  Yar  Mahomed.  The 
parties  came  to  action  on  the  plain  between 
Islamnuggur  and  Bhopaul,  and  fought 
with  desperation.  Beejee  Ram  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  keeping  a gole  of  rohil- 
lahs  in  reserve  : these  being  led  fresh  into 
action  towards  evening,  routed  Sultaun 
Mahomed’s  party  with  great  slaughter. 
The  great  number  of  the  chiefs  who  had 
espoused  his  cause  were  left  on  the  field, 
and  he  himself  escaped  with  great  diffi- 
culty to  Ratghur.  Beejee  Ram  followed 
him  close,  and  laid  siege  to  that  fortress ; 
but  through  the  interposition  of  the  Do- 
wager Begum,  Sultaun  Mahomed  was  al- 
lowed to  keep  the  fort  and  district  of  Rat- 
ghur in  perpetuity,  on  renouncing  all 
right  and  claim  to  the  musnud  and  terri- 
tories of  Bhopaul. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk  was  now  dead,  after 
having  lived  nearly  a century,  passed  in  the 
turmoils  of  conquest  and  ambition,  and 
the  cares  of  plots  and  intrigues.  The 
Bhopaul  family  had  now  no  protector  to 
shield  them  against  the  Mahrattas,  who 
had  changed  their  policy.  Previous  to 
the  year  1725,  the  Mahratta  chiefs  and 
leaders  had  contented  themselves  with  the 
exactions  and  booty  acquired  by  sudden 
irruptions  into  Hindostan  j but  the  weak- 
ness of  the  empire  had  now  led  them  to 
think  of  permanent  conquest  and  posses- 
sion. The  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao  having 
extorted  from  the  weak  Mahomed  Shah 
the  Subadaree  of  Malwa,  inquired  by 
what  right  the  Afghans  of  Bhopaul  held 
their  territories  in  Malwa.  The  minister 
Beejee  Ram,  knowing  that  resistance  would 
be  vain,  negociated  a treaty,  by  which  half 
the  possessions  of  his  master  was  preserved 
to  him,  and  he  had  sufficient  influence 
with  Bajee  Rao  to  get  this  confirmed  by  a 
regular  imperial  grant. 

Fyz  Mahomed  was  only  eleven  years  of 
age  on  his  accession.  Beejee  Ram,  backed 
by  the  strong  influence  of  the  Dowager 
Begum,  or  Majee  Sahiba  as  she  was  called, 
restrained  the  turbulence  of  the  Afghan 
nobles,  and  made  himself  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  he  was  the  head, 
very  popular,  by  giving  jageers  to  the 
heirs  of  the  Goand  Rajahs,  whom  Dost 
Mahomed,  the  founder  of  the  family,  had 
ruined,  and  dispossessed  of  their  country. 
On  the  death  of  Beejee  Ram,  the  dewah- 
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ship  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Ghazee 
Ram,  who  in  a very  short  time  fell  a vic- 
tim to  the  hatred  of  the  Nuwaub’s  bro- 
thers, Hyat  Mahomed  and  Yashein  Ma- 
homed. The  Nuwaub  himself  had,  on 
attaining  puberty,  devoted  himself  to  a life 
of  religion  and  seclusion,  and  delegated 
the  entire  power  of  the  state  to  his  de- 
waun.  On  the  death  of  Ghazee  Ram,  a 
Mahomedan  of  the  name  of  Ghyrut  Khan 
succeeded  to  his  office.  He,  after  a few 
years,  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  or 
vengeance  of  a dancing  girl,  who  was 
pleased  to  take  him  oft'  by  poison.  To 
him  succeeded  a kait,  of  the  name  Keis- 
seree  Singh,  an  able  man,  who  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  state  with  great  popu- 
larity for  about  fifteen  years:  but  he  also 
met  with  a violent  death.  The  Nuwaub’s 
brothers  accused  Iris  son  of  daring  to  vio- 
late the  sanctity  of  the  Nuwaub’s  zena- 
nah,  in  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  one 
of  its  inmates ; that  this  belief  compro- 
mised the  Begum’s  character,  and  their 
family  honour.  The  intentions  and  views 
of  the  conspirators  becoming  known,  they 
had  recourse  to  duplicity,  and  even  took  a 
solemn  oath  that  they  entertained  no  enmity 
or  evil  intention  against  the  dewan,  who 
either  was  or  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  Not 
so  his  Ranee'  (for  he  had  assumed  the  title 
of  Rajah),  who  endeavoured  to  convince 
him  that  their  endeavours  were  only  di- 
rected to  lull  him  into  security,  and  that 
if  he  ventured  to  leave  the  Old  Fort,  where 
he  then  lived,  that  he  would  not  return 
alive.  He  disregarded  her  advice,  and 
proceeded  to  pay  his  respect  to  the  Dow . 
ager  Begum ; but  he  had  no  sooner  left 
the  fort  when  his  palkee  was  surrounded 
by  the  conspirators,  who,  throwing  down 
his  palkee,  murdered  him  and  his  son, 
and  left  them  in  the  puplic  street.  His 
Ranee  having  expected  this,  had  taken  her 
measures  accordingly : she  assembled  all 
the  women  of  the  family  in  a central 
room  of  the  palace,  beneath  which  she  had 
laid  a quantity  of  gunpowder.  On  being 
apprized  of  her  husband’s  fate,  she  caused 
the  train  to  be  fired,  and  not  only  blew  the 
palace  into  the  air,  but  also  a considerable 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  fort.  Fyz  Ma- 
homed died  shortly  after  the  tragic  death 
of  his  minister.  He  had  given  the  whole 
of  his  life  to  the  austerities  of  religion ; 
had  never  cohabited  with  his  begum,  or 
indeed  known  any  woman.  lie  was 
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esteemed  by  his  cotemporaries,  and  is  to 
this  day,  by  his  tribe,  a saint  of  a high 
grade. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hyat 
Mahomed,  who  was  almost  as  great  a 
saint,  and  quite  as  great  a fool  as  his  pre- 
decessor; and  the  history  of  the  princi- 
pality is  therefore  to  be  found  in  that  of 
the  ministers.  He  had  no  children,  but 
he  had  taken  four  youths  as  chelahs,  one 
of  Mahomedan  and  three  of  Hindoo  pa- 
rentage. The  connection  between  a mas- 
ter and  his  chelah  appears  to  be  a species 
of  inferior  adoption,  or  perhaps  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  ties  which  subsisted 
between  a Roman  and  his  freed  man. 
The  names  of  these  chelahs  were  Towlad 
Khan,  Shumsheer  Khan,  Chotah  Khan, 
and  Islam  Khan.  The  two  last  were  sons 
of  Brahmins,  and  it  must  have  afforded 
the  highest  gratification  to  a saint  like 
Hyat  Mahomet  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  their  conversion  to  the  true  faith. 

Towlad  Khan,  the  eldest  of  these  che- 
lahs, was  the  first  who  became  dewan, 
and  it  was  during  his  administration  that 
General  Goddard  passed  through  the  Bho- 
paul territories.  Towlad  Khan  came  out 
to  .meet  the  General  some  miles,  and  gave 
the  British  army  provisions,  forage,  and 
every  assistance  in  his  power.  The  de- 
cided and  even  hearty  reception  which 
this  little  state  gave  to  the  British  detach- 
ment, has  something  bold  and  noble  in  it, 
and  does  not  admit  of  a ready  solution  by 
a reference  to  the  then  political  state  of 
India. 

Mr.  Hastings,  the  first  and  perhaps  the 
most  able  of  our  Governors- General,  was 
also  the  first  who  had  the  merit  of  perceiv- 
ing that  we  must  be  all  or  nothing  in  this 
country  ; and  although  shackled  by  Mr. 
Francis’s  party  and  ill-seconded  by  the 
then  factious  governments  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  steadily  kept  to  the  extended  line 
of  operations  which  he  had  planned.  I do 
not  here  mean  to  defend  our  espousal  of 
the  party  of  Ragobah  ( Ragonath  Rao),  or 
the  general  conduct  of  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency relative  to  that  shameless  proce- 
dure. The  constitution  of  the  Muhrattah 
government  was  then  imperfectly  known, 
and  the  opportunities  of  interfering  in  the 
disputes  and  politics  of  the  native  powers, 
so  precious  and  eagerly  sought  after,  that 
right  and  justice  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
expediency  and  the  policy  of  the  moment. 


The  actual  state  of  our  relations  with  the 
leading  states  of  India,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1779,  was  not  calculated  to  give  a 
weak  and  ignorant  state,  like  Bhopaul, 
much  confidence  either  in  the  faith  or  even 
stability  of  our  power.  Our  recent  bad 
faith  to  the  Nuwaub  of  Broach,  and  our 
present  espousal  of  the  party  of  a mur- 
derer and  usurper  from  selfish  motives, 
spoke  little  for  the  morale  of  our  actions- 
Hyder  Alee  had  established  a powerful 
kingdom  in  the  Peninsula,  and,  disgusted 
with  the  jesuitical  faith  and  vacillating 
policy  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  was 
threatening  them  with  destruction,  and  in 
effect  almost  succeeded,  a few  months  af- 
terwards, in  dictating  a peace  at  the  gates 
of  Fort  St.  George.  Mahajee  Sindiah, 
who  by  great  talents,  and  an  assumed  mo- 
deration and  humility,  had  raised  himself 
from  comparative  insignificance  to  be  the 
first  of  the  Muhrattah  chiefs,  had  recently 
acquired  a preponderating  influence  at 
Poonah,  and  taken  the  lead  in  opposing 
the  British  Government,  and  its  tool  Rago- 
nath Rao  : he  was  also  jpdisputedly  master 
of  Malwa,  and  swayed  its  various  and 
conflicting  interests.  At  this  time  he  also 
projected  the  extension  and  security  of 
his  power,  by  the  introduction  of  French 
officers  and  disciplined  brigades  into  liis 
army.  In  the  present  war  against  Rago- 
nath Rao  and  the  English,  principle  and 
popularity  were  for  continuing  the  con- 
test ; his  interest  and  expediency  for  peace. 
The  establishment  of  the  rights  of  the  in. 
fant  Madhoo  Roe,  would  have  the  proba- 
ble result  of  placing  his  enemy  Nanah 
Fumawees  (Ballajee  Junardun)  at  the 
head  of  affairs  at  Poonah,  which,  in  his 
absence,  was  equivalent  to  the  entire  pros- 
tration of  his  interests  and  designs  in  the 
Dhukhun.  He  also  foresaw  that  the  pre- 
sent time  was  favourable  to  his  designs  on 
Upper  Hindostan,  and  the  Rajpoot  Princi- 
palities in  Marwar  and  Mewar;  the  active 
prosecution  and  the  favourable  issue  of 
the  war  are,  therefore,  very  creditable  to 
Muhajee,  as  a Mahrattab,  and  not  discre- 
ditable to  him  as  a soldier  or  statesman. 

The  narration  of  the  claims  of  Rago- 
nath Rao  to  the  Peishwaship,  or  hereditary 
ministry  of  the  Mahrattah  empire,  the 
events  which  led  to,  and  succeeded  his 
crimes  and  usurpation — and  the  character 
of  the  support  which  he  received  from  the 
British  Government,  are  very  imperfectly 
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detailed  and  very  partially  sketched  by  Mr. 
Mill,  the  able  and  philosophical  historian 
of  India,  who  appears  to  have  consulted 
little  more  than  the  ex -parte  documents 
and  evidence  of  the  Bombay  Government. 
He  does  not  attribute  the  murder  of  the 
young  Peishwa,  Narrain  Rao,  to  his  uncle, 
although  such  was  never  doubted  by  any 
European  conversant  in  the  modem  history 
of  India,  and  although  the  Mahrattas  high 
and  low  are  of  the  same  opinion  ; he  con- 
siders the  second  Madhao  Rao  to  have 
been  of  spurious  origin,  w hich  is  also  at 
total  variance  with  the  belief  of  the  Mah- 
rattah  nation.  The  principal  reason  which 
has  led  him  to  this  latter  conclusion,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  carrying  the  widow  from 
“ disinterested  witnesses,”  (he  means  from 
Poonah)  “ to  the  retirement  and  security 
of  a fort.”  Now  it  is  evident  that  when 
Ragonath  Rao  was  openly  accused  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband  to  pave  his  own 
way  to  the  Peishwaship,  withdrawing  her 
to  a place  of  safety  would  be  the  first  step 
which  w'ould  suggest  itself  to  a sane  mind, 
as  the  most  probable  means  of  safety  to 
herself  and  offspring.  The  Maunkeries,  or 
hereditary  ministerial  chiefs  of  the  state, 
(who  are  oddly  enough  called  Mootussudies 
by  Mr.  Mill,  equivalent  to  confounding 
Mr.  Vansittart  with  a clerk  of  the  treasury, 
or  the  lord  of  the  “ fundamental  features” 
with  a messenger  of  the  Foreign  Office) 
considered  Ragonath  Rao  as  the  murderer 
of  his  nephew,  and  the  second  Madhao 
Rao  as  the  legitimate,  though  posthumous 
son  of  that  nephevy.  In  this  belief  they 
were  joined  by  the  whole  Mahrattah  na- 
tion ; and  it  appears  extraordinary,  that  an 
able  and  sound  reasoner  like  Mr.  Mill, 
should  at  this  time  of  day  prefer  the  per- 
verted facts,  the  limited  information,  and 
the  false  arguments  of  the  Bombay  Go- 
vernment, to  the  moral  proof  given  by  this 
universal  belief  of  the  Mahrattahs  them- 
selves. His  authorities  appear  to  have 
been  little  more  than  the  Fifth  Report  and 
Forbes’s  Oriental  Memoirs:  the  latter  a 
superficial  work  of  no  authority  with 
people  conversant  in  Indian  affairs,  sJkI 
the  former  only  a digest  of  the  dispatches 
which  passed  between  the  Home  Autho- 
rities and  the  Indian  Governments.  In 
these  documents,  facts  and  rights  were 
distorted  or  misrepresented.  Any  trouble 
which  the  Bombay  Government  might  take 
in  glossing  over  their  own  Machiavelian- 
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ism,  was  very  unnecessary,  a mere  waste  of 
time,  as  the  Court  of  Directors  were  in 
the  humour  to  approve  of  the  utmost  poli- 
tical profligacy  resulting  from  their  con- 
nection with  Ragonath  Rao.  In  one  of 
their  dispatches  to  the  Bombay  Presidency 
they  write  thus : — “ * We  approve,  under 
every  circumstance,  of  the  keeping  of  all 
the  territories  and  possessions  ceded  to  the 
Company  by  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Ragobah,”  (Ragonath  Rao)  ; that  is  to  say, 
they  intrigue  dirtily  for,  and  accept  thank- 
fully of,  grants  of  territories  from  a man 
who  had.no  right  or  title  to  them  himself  ? 

Although  detachments  from  the  three 
Presidencies  were  then  acting  simulta- 
neously agai  nst  the  Mahrattas,  and  tliat  there 
was  an  apparent  and  real  vigour  and  com- 
prehensive measures,  in  the  acts  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  still  public  opinion 
leaned  strongly  to  the  belief,  that  we  w*ere 
unequal  to  keep  or  benefit  by  any  territo- 
ries acquired  against  the  will  of  the  Muh- 
rattas ; and  the  bare  apprehension  of  a con- 
federacy between  the  Muhratta  chiefs,  the 
Nizam  and  Hyder,  in  1780,  would  seem 
to  have  heartily  frightened  the  governments 
of  that  day.  Such  a combination  of  in- 
terests may  be  considered  as  very  unna- 
tural ; and  although  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his 
defence,  assumes  to  himself  infinite  credit 
for  breaking  up  and  neutralizing  this  com- 
bination, yet  calm  reasoners  of  our  day  will 
incline  to  think,  that  from  such  various  and 
jarring  interests,  no  unity  of  action  could 
have  been  expected,  and  by  consequence 
our  ruin  ought  not  to  have  been  feared. 
But  although  our  very  existence  could  not 
with  propriety  be  said  to  be  threatened, 
the  general  aspect  of  affairs  in  Central 
India  wrould  have  naturally  led  the  gene- 
rality of  Native  politicians  to  abstain  from 
committing  themselves  by  any  marked  as- 
sistance to  the  British  Government.  We 
accordingly  find,  that,  with  the  exception  . - 
of  the  aid  given  to  General  Goddard  by 
the  little  states  of  Bhopaul  and  Koorwey, 
liis  route  to  the  Nerbuddah  was  a con- 
tinued scene  of  opposition  and  hostility. 

The  first  effect  to  be  dreaded  by  Bho- 
paul would  seem  to  be  the  increased  hatred 
of  Sindiah  and  the  Bhoonsla,  and  such 
especially  from  the  Nagpoor  state  was  the 
result.  Maiiajec  Sindiah  was  shortlv  after- 
wards so  intensely  engaged  in  consolidating 
his  newly  acquired  territories  in  Upper 

* Fifth  Report,  Appendix,  No.  137. 
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Hindoostan,  and  in  Me  war  and  Marwar, 
as  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  minor 
interests  in  Malwa.  Besides,  that  the 
Bhopaul  minister  Chotah  Khan,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Chelah  Fowlad  Khan, 
was  a man  of  great  talent  and  much  politi- 
cal foresight,  who  courted  Muhajee’s 
favour,  by  acts  both  of  policy  and  courtesy. 
Among  these  the  following  is  worthy  of 
narration. 

The  ancient  Rajpoot  Principality  of  Ra- 
googhur  was  destroyed,  and  its  chief  and 
his  son,  the  late  celebrated  Jye  Singh, 
taken  prisoners  by  Mahajee  Sindiah  in 
1780.  Sheer  Singh,  one  of  the  cadets  of 
the  family,  immediately  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  remaining  relatives  and  ad- 
herents of  his  chieftain,  and  commenced 
an  active  and  destructive  warfare  against 
the  Mahrattahs.  His  first  care  was  to 
make  the  principality  useless  to  Mahajee, 
by  burning  all  the  villages,  and  forcing  the 
cultivators  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
neighbouring  states,  more  especially  to 
Bhopaul.  He  then,  at  the  head  of  a small 
band  of  devoted  Rajpoot  cavalry,  flew 
about  Malwa,  attacking  and  putting  to 
the  sword  every  Mahrattah  detachment  and 
cafilah  he  met.  The  Brahmin  pundhits* 
were  the  particular  objects  of  his  cruelty 
and  revenge ; he  invariably  cut  off  their 
noses  and  ears,  and  bade  them  go  to  Ma- 
hajee Sindiah,  and  shew  him  what  was  to 
be  expected  from  cutting  off  a Rajpoot 
principality.  Whilst  Sheer  Singh’s  name 
was  “ a word  of  fear”  most  hateful  to 
Mahrattah  ears,  the  wife  of  Mahajee  Sin- 
diah chanced  to  be  on  her  way  from  the 
Dhukhun  to  join  her  husband  in  Hin- 
dostan,  accompanied  by  the  wives  and 
families  of  some  of  the  Muha  Rajah’s 


* Signifying  here,  not  a man  of  learning,  but 
the  manager,  or  would-be  manager  of  a district. 


chief  officers.  The  Baee,  like  all  the  wo- 
men of  her  tribe,  was  not  timid,  but  she 
knew  that  Sheer  Singh  was  in  the  habit  of 
successfully  attacking  large  bodies  of 
Mahrattahs,  with  his  small  corps  of  well 
mounted  and  brave  Rajpoots,  and  that  he 
might  be  expected  to  make  a desperate 
attempt  at  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the 
family  of  Sindiah,  the  hated  oppressor  of 
his  chief  and  clan.  On  approaching  the 
Bhopaul  territories,  she  pressingly  im- 
plored the  aid  and  interposition  of  the 
minister  Chotah  Khan.  Chotah  Khan 
gallantly  answered  the  call,  appointed  a 
detachment  of  troops  to  increase  her 
escort,  and  wrote  to  Sheer  Singh,  enjoin- 
ing him  by  all  the  ties  which  bound  them 
together,  to  refrain  from  molesting  the 
Baee. 

Sheer  Singh  had  prepared  himself  for 
the  attack  of  the  Baee’s  escort,  but  his 
obligations  to  the  minister  were  so  many, 
and  bis  respect  for  his  character  and  regard 
of  his  advice  so. great,  that  he  conceived 
himself  bound  to  attend  to  his  recommen- 
dation, although  it  restrained  him  from 
taking  what  he  and  his  Rajpoot  followers 
termed  necessary  and  honourable  ven- 
geance. 

The  Baee  was  profuse  in  her  gratitude 
to  Chotah  Khan,  never  forgot  this  act  of 
kindness,  and  mainly  influenced  Mahajee 
Sindiah  in  the  favourable  line  of  policy 
which  he  pursued  towards  the  state  of 
Bhopaul  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 
Such  an  event  is  very  honourable  to  all 
concerned;  it  is  like  an  Oasis  in  the 
Desert & green  spot  in  the  barren  waste 
of  Indian  history. 

General  Goddard  continued  at  Hoshun- 
gabad  during  the  rains,  and  was  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  provisions  and  necessa- 
ries by  the  Bhopaul  Government. — India 
Gazette. 


“ THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KALIF  VATHEK.” 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir  : Thc  history  of  the  Kalif 
Vatkek,  usually  attributed  to  Mr. 
Beckford,  being  about  to  be  reprinted, 
and  it  having  of  late  been  brought  into 
rather  particular  notice,  I am  induced 
to  trouble  you  with  a line  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  singular  work.  Its  history 
is  not,  I believe,  much,  if  at  all. 


known ; and  what  I now  state  I had 
on  very  good  authority,  and  believe 
to  be  correct. 

Those  who  attribute  the  work  to 
Mr.  B.  as  an  original  composition,  are 
mistaken.  It  is,  at  least  the  outline 
and  groundwork,  an  Arabian  tale ; 
and  it  exists  also  in  the  languages  of 
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The  Arabic  MS.  cured,  and  conducted  in  irons  to  Sau- 


124 

Persia  and  India. 

was  brought  to  Paris  by  Mr.  Wortley  merah.  Being  conveyed  to  the  pre- 
Montague  from  Turkey.  Mr.  Beck-  sence  of  Wauthek,  that  monarch  first 
ford  heard  it  spoken  of  as  a curiosity,  required  of  Ahmed  to  embrace  the 
and  obtained  a translation  of  it  into  doctrines  of  the  schismatics ; and,  on 


French  by  a savan  of  that  day.  I 
speak  now  of  1785,  or  thereabout. 
He  put  it  into  English,  with  some 
additions,  and  shewed  it  to  a few 


his  refusal,  struck  off  his  head  with 
his  own  hand. 

“ Labouring  under  the  effects  of  a 
dropsical  complaint,  brought  on  by 


friends.  The  Rev.  William  Henley,  intemperance,  it  was  prescribed  to  U1 
afterwards  Dr.  Henley,  Principal  of  Wauthek  that  he  should  seat  himself 
the  East-India  College,  was  then,  or  in  a hot  stove  or  oven,  as  soon  after 
had  been,  private  tutor  to  Mr.  Beck-  the  embers  should  have  been  with- 
ford,  and  persuaded  him  to  allow  Vat-  drawn  as  it  should  be  endurable.  The 
hek  to  be  printed,  promising  to  fur-  experiment  is  said  to  have  been  at- 
nish  notes.  It  was  accordingly  pub-  tended  with  singular  success  ; but 
lished,  with  that  learned  gentleman’s  finding  such  unexpected  relief,  the 
erudite  and  curious  notes  and  illus-  monarch  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with- 
trations.  I cannot  say  exactly  when,  out  a farther  application  of  the  re- 
as  I have  not  access  to  a copy  ; but  medy,  with  a more  violent  degree  of 
I believe  about  1792.  heat.  In  this  he  was  obeyed;  and 

Extravagant  as  the  tale  is,  it  is  bot-  perceiving,  when  too  late,  that  it  was 


tomed  in  history.  Vathek  was  the 
ninth  Khalif  of  the  house  of  Abbas. 
An  outline  of  his  Khalafut  may  be 


beyond  his  endurance,  he  beckoned  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  stove,  and  expired 
on  the  same  day,  in  the  latter  part  of 


found  in  the*Bibliotheque  Orientale  of  Zilhudse  of  the  year  232,  August  A.D. 
D’Herbelot ; and  in  Major  Price’s  la-  847,  at  the  premature  age  of  six  and 
borious  and  valuable  work,  the  “ Re-  thirty,  and  after  exercising,  according 
trospect  of  Mahommedan  History,”  to  the  expression  of  the  original,  a 
we  find  him  thus  mentioned : “ U1  power  repugnant  to  the  orthodox 
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Wathek,  or  Wauthek  B’illah,*  Abu  principles  of  Isslam,  for  the  period  of 
Jauffer  Harun,  the  son  of  Mutassem,  five  years,  seven  months,  and  some 
on  the  day  of  his  father’s  death,  and  days. 

in  conformity  with  the  arrangement  of  “ Mahommed,  the  son  of  AbduJ- 
his  will,  invested  his  brows  with  the  melek-uI-Zeyant,  continued  in  the  ex- 
diadem of  the  Khelaufut ; and  pro-  ercise  of  the  Vizzaurut  during  the 
ceeded  to  surpass  the  zeal  of  both  his  reign  of  this  prince;  whom,  notwith* 
father  and  uncle  in  promoting  the  ad-  standing  his  recent  ambiguous  ex  pres* 
vancement  of  schism,  and  in  perse-  sions,  our  author  acknowledges  to 
curing  the  advocates  of  orthodoxy,  have  borne  the  character  of  a just 
In  consequence  of  this  hostility  to  the  and  equitable  sovereign,  universally 
faith  of  bis  ancestors,  the  only  event  of  applauded  for  his  liberal  and  bountiful 
his  reign  which  our  author  (of  theKho-  disposition. 

laufut  ul  Akhbaur)  has  thought  wor-  u We  must  add,  moreover,  as  the 
thy  of  particular  or  circumstantial  re-  testimony  of  another  author  (of  the 
cord,  is  the  conspiracy  set  on  foot  at  Tarikh  Guzeida),  that  Ul  Wauthek dis- 
Baghdad ; which  city  had  now  ceased  tinguished  himself  in  a particular  man-  ' to 

to  be  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  ner  by  his  patronage  of  the  iinfor- 
theKhalifs,  in  favour  of  Ahmed,  the  tunate  race  of  Ally;  of  whom  it  is 

said,  that  during  the  period  of  his  go* 
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son  of  Nasser,  son  of  Melek,  the 
Khozzaite.” — “ Ahmed  and  . his  prin- 
cipal adherents  were  immediately  se- 

Dt'i  gratift  confident. 


vernment  not  a single  person  was 
suffered  to  remain  in  a state  of  in- 
digence; that  he  surpassed  a II  in  the 
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learning  of  his  age,  and  in  the  powers 
of  elocution;  and  that  he  was  so' 
skilful  a performer  in  music,  as  to  ex- 
cite the  admiration  and  envy  of  the 
acknowledged  and  most  eminent  mas- 
ters of  the  profession.  Lastly,  as  a 
proof  of  his  humane  and  liberal  spirit, 
it  is  recorded  that  the  suburb  of 
Baghdad  called  Kirkh,  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire  during  the  reign  of 


UI  Wauthek,  he  distributed  a million 
of  dirhems,  about  .£23,000,  among  the 
sufferers,  to  aid  them  in  the  recon- 
struction of  their  habitations;  from 
which,  and  other  instances  of  his 
bounty,  he  probably  derived  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  lesser  Maraun.” — 
Vol.II,  p.  149. 

I am,  Sir,  See. 

A.  B. 


MR.  MOORCROFT’S  EXPEDITION  INTO  TARTARY. 


t * 


It  is  now  some  time  since  we  had  the 
pleasure  to  present  our  readers  with  any 
notices  of  Mr,  Moorcroft’s  public  proceed- 
ings, in  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  for 
which  his  last  journey  to  Ludak  was  un- 
dertaken. We  have  not  ceased,  however, 
to  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of  this 
tnterprizing  traveller,  and  we  have  there- 
fore received  much  gratification  from  the 
perusal  of  a series  of  letters,  addressed  to  a 
Wend  and  correspondent  of  his  in  town, 
of  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  form 
die  following  abstract : 

The  ostensible  object  of  Mr.  Moor- 
croft’s mission,  is  to  procure  for  the  Hon. 
Company’s  stud,  supplies  of  the  Toork- 
man  horses,  similar  to  those  sent  by  the 
ftng  of  Persia  to  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  which  are  objects  of  admiration  to  all 
connoisseurs  in  horse-breeding  in  Eng- 
k®d*  The  best  means  of  effecting  this 
fcems  to  be  traversing  Chinese  Toorkistan, 
with  the  permission  of  the  ruling  autho- 
nlKS>  and  visiting  the  countries  in  which 
wist  in  abundance  the  best  materials  for 
dse  breed  of  Toorkman  horses,  when  all 
difficulty  in  regard  to  their  acquisition  will 
" speedily  overcome,  for  the  Toorkman  is 
aid  to  be  not  an  original  race,  but  to  de- 
We  bis  strength  and  constitution  from  his 
^tm>  and  his  speed  from  his  sire.  Ano- 
and  new  species  of  the  horse  genus  is 
ttpected  to  be  procured  from  a part  of  the 
country  of  Chang-thang,  called '*  Kanree,’ 
of  snowy  mountain.  This  is  described  as 
t differing  both  from  the  horse  and  ass ; not 
I ^pounded  of  both  as  amide,  but  a pe- 
species,  likely  from  its  size  and 
tardiness  to  be  of  incalculable  value  in 
^culture ; and  though  it  may  probably 
ta  said  to  be  the  Onager  of  Pliny,  or 
yus  Hemionus,  it  appears  to  be  as  yet 
nnknown  to  European  naturalists. 

In  pursuance  of  these  objects,  Mr. 

was,  in  the  latter  part  of  March 
italic  Jotim.— No.  92. 


1822,  at  Leh,  the  capital  of  Ludak,  there 
awaiting  the  determination  of  the  autho- 
rities, whose  sanction  was  requisite  to  the 
advancement  of  these  views,  as  also  of 
others  of  much  greater  importance,  which 
he  had  in  contemplation,  vis.  those  of  ren- 
dering the  western  provinces  of  China 
open  to  British  commerce.  A Tu ranee 
merchant,  in  the  confidence  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Kashgur,  had  promised  the  ex- 
ertion of  his  utmost  influence  to  promote 
this  latter  object : but  it  would  appear  pro- 
bable that  Mr.  Moorcroft  might  be  detain- 
ed several  months  at  Leh  before  the  result 
of  these  endeavours  could  be  known  to 
him,  or  his  progress  or  future  proceedings 
decided  on.  A visit  to  the  British  me- 
tropolis of  India  seemed  desirable,  for  the 
advantage  of  personal  communication  with 
Government,  and  the  obtainment  of  in- 
structions on  points  of  difficulty  and  im- 
portance ; though,  in  the  event  of  the  Chi- 
nese governor’s  admitting  the  advance  of 
the  mission,  with  a restriction  to  any  par- 
ticular period  of  time,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  Mr.  Moorcroft  should  imme- 
diately avail  himself  of  such  permission, 
lest  further  misrepresentation  and  intrigue, 
arising  from  commercial  jealousy,  should 
wrest  the  opportunity  from  him.  In  the 
event  of  a decided  refusal  from  the  court 
and  authorities  of  China,  it  is  stated  that  a 
visit  to  the  court  of  Indejan  is  contem- 
plated, whence  the  establishment  of  ami- 
cable and  commercial  relations  therewith 
is  considered  possible. 

The  highly  desirable  objects  which  may 
be  effected  by  the  success  of  Mr.  Moor- 
croft’s energetic  exertions,  in  addition  to 
the  obtainmemt  of  horses,  are  access  to  the 
trade  in  Turkey  rhubarb,  to  that  of  the 
silk  and  shawl-wool  of  Khoten,  and  of  the 
Kirghiz,  Kasack  and  Kalmuk  hordes  on 
the  highlands  of  Palmar,  and  on  the 
border  of  the  steppes  which  separate  Chi- 
Vol.  XVI.  S 
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nese  Toorkistan  from  the  empire  of  Rus- 
sia. The  Mogul  merchants  are  stated  to 
be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  British  in- 
tercourse with  Toorkistan,  anticipating 
from  it  benefit  to  themselves.  The  quan- 
tities of  shawl- wool  produced  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ludak  are  said  to  be  immense, 
and  more  than  sixty  thousand  individuals 
obtain  subsistence  in  Cashmeer  solely  by 
the  shttwl  manufacture.  Their  wages, barely 
sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  starving, 
though  in  a 'most  plentiful  country,  with 
the  grinding  oppression  of  the  present 
ruler,  occasion  frequent  emigrations  : an 
instance  is  mentioned  of  four  thousand 
shops  of  shawl  workmen  having  left  the 
country  in  the  preceding  year,  and  six 
thousand  more  being  expected  to  depart. 

A very  destructive  epidemic  had  at- 
tacked the  sheep  in  the  year  1821,  whereby 
their  .flocks  -were  thinned  in  the  proportion 
of  nine  in  ten ; yet  the  wool  was  very  abun- 
dant, and  indicated  a vast  remainder.  The 
Hon.  Company  had  made  purchase  of 
sheeps’-wool  in  districts  where  the  disease 
had  ceased ; and  the  absolute  necessity  for 
coarse  wool  in  England,  for  common  cloths 
and  carpets,  considered  with  the  high  rent 
of  land  in  that  country,  and  the  probability 
that  no  part  of  Europe  can  raise  this  com  - 
modity  so  cheaply  as  the  wilds  of  Tartary, 
encourages  the  opinion  that  it  might  ad- 
vantageously be  made  an  article  of  trans- 
port to  Britain,  in  barter  for  British  ma- 
nufactures; for,  however  dangerous  may 
appear  the  suggestion  of  competition,  in 
what  has  hitherto  been  considered  a staple 


of  Britain,  if  it  were  satisfactorily  shewn 
that  coarse  wool  could  be  furnished  to  the 
British  weaver  cheaper  than  that  of  the 
same  quality  produced  there,  the  encou- 
ragement which  it  is  desirable  should  be 
given  to  our  manufactures,  render  the  at- 
tainment of  such  an  object  worthy  the 
consideration  of  those  at  the  head  of  com- 
mercial affairs. 

The  difficulties  of  Mr.  Moorcroft’s  jour- 
ney are  described  as  very  serious,  though 
the  fair  prospects  of  getting  through  Yar- 
kund  and  Kashgur,  and  the  advantages 
thereby  attainable,  render  the  delay,  and 
expense  by  which  the  attempt  to  succeed 
is  accompanied,  perfectly  justifiable.  The 
hardships  which  the  party  suffer  are  occa- 
sionally great,  living  for  months  on  tur- 
nips, dry  unleavened  cakes  and  Tartar  tea, 
and  resting  at  night  on  the  floors  of  reek- 
ing huts,  with  their  saddlecloths  for  beds 
and  saddles  for  pillows,  and  surrounded 
by  men  and  cattle  as  their  companions  in 
slumber : still  aLl  were  healthy,  and  ener- 
getic in  the  cause. 

The  Rajah  Runjeet  Singh  is  said 
to  have  behaved  with  much  kindness  and 
attentiorffto  the  gentlemen  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  furnished  a supply  of  match- 
locks with  bayonets,  in  case  of  their  being 
requisite  in  making  way  through  the  Kirg- 
hiz Hored.  The  stages  which  the  travellers 
were  next  likely  to  attain  were  Chinese 
Toorkistan,  and  Indejan,  the  capitals  of 
Ferghana,  where  they  were  likely  to  wait 
till  terms  were  adjusted  with  the  King  of 
Bokhara.— -[Cal.  Journ. 


PROFESSOR  LEE’S  EDITION  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  JONES’S 

PERSIAN  GRAMMAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir  : I observe,  in  your  No.  88,  p. 
350 ; and  90,  p.  580,  some  discussion 
concerning,  two  Persian  lines  which 
Sir  Wm.  Jones  is  stated  to  have  omit- 
ed  in  his  extract  from  the  Anwar  So- 
hailee.  Mr.  Lee,  and  his  reviewer 
Y.  Z.,  with  the  book  and  the  MSS.  be- 
fore their  eyes,  neither  of  which  I 
have  seen,  will,  I trust,  pardon  me 
jf  I suggest,  that  the  first  words  of 
the  verse  quoted  by  them  should  be 
J\j-  Take,  not  <>\j  Ta  kl,  the  second 

syllable  ke  short  and  unaccented,  not 
ki  long  and  accented.  Assuming  then 

the  line  to  be  Jk  ^ 


^ the  meaning  appears  to  be 

♦ *♦ 

this ; “ Is  it  to  'torment  me  for  God's 
sake  that  you  stay  (watching),  oh, 
guard  !”  (literally,  do  you  not  stay?) 

It  is  the  measure  of  the  verse,  Sir, 
which  requires  this  alteration ; and  so 
strictly  accurate  is  the  construction  o 
Persian  verses,  that  I venture  to  appeal 

even  against  the  writer. 

Hurruf  Geer. 

**•1  hope  Mr.  Lee  has  not,  in  bis 
new  edition  of  the  Persian  Grammar, 
retained  the  chapter  on  Prosody.  « 
contains  the  grossest  errors,  and  can 
pnly  mislead  the  learner. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  SILK  INTO  EUROPE. 


It  was  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  that  the 
silk  worm  was  first  introduced  into  the 
western  world,  previous  to  which  it  was 
confined  to  China.  Virgil  is  the  first  au- 
thor who  mentions  silk-worms.  In  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  the  use  of  silk  clothing 
was  condemned  as  an  effeminate  luxury. 

Till  two  hundred  years  after  the  age  of 
Pliny,  silk,  as  an  article  of  clothing,  was 
confined  to  the  female  sex.  In  the  reign 
of  Aurelian,  a pound  of  silk  was  sold  at 
Rome  for  twelve  ounces  of  gold,  or  about 
51 1.  English.  The  caravans  which  brought 
this  precious  product,  performed  a journey 
of  two  hundred  and  forty-three  days,  from 
the  Chinese  Ocean  to  Syria.  The  Romans 
received  their  silk  directly  from  the  Persian 
merchants,  who  frequented  the  fairs  of 
Armenia  and  Nisibis.  The  merchants  of 
Samarcand  purchased  it  directly  from  the 
Chinese,  and  sold  it  to  the  Persians  for  the 
. use  of  Rome.  It  was  from  the  town  of 
Shen-si,  in  China,  that  this  valuable  com- 
modity was  principally  produced.  At  the 
capital  of  this  country,  the  adventurers 
who  came  to  it  for  silk  were  looked  upon 
as  the  suppliant  embassies  of  tributary 
kingdoms.  The  journey  from  Shen-si  to 
Samarcand  occupied  from  sixty  to  a hun- 
dred days.  After  passing  the  Jaxartes 
they  entered  the  desert,  and  were  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  wandering  hordes  of 
robbers  who  infested  it.  The  caravan,  to ' 
avoid  these  dangers,  traversed,  the  moun- 
tains of  Thibet,  descended  the  Ganges  or 
the  Indus,  and  waited  in  the  ports  of  Gu- 
zerat  and  Malabar  for  the  annual  fleets  of 
the  west. 

In  process  of  time,  as  silk  became  better 
known,  the  Emperor  Justinian  saw,  and 
lamented,  that  tire  Persians  possessed  the 
monopoly  of  this  valuable  article,  and  so- 
licited the  aid  of  his  Ethiopian  allies  to 
prevent  the  wealth  of  his  subjects  from  be- 
mg  drained  by  a nation  of  enemies  and 
idolaters.  Christianity  had  been  intro- 
duced into  India ; a bishop  governed  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  coast  of 
^ohbar,  and  two  Persian  monks  had  re- 
vded  for  along  time  in  China,  where  their 
Nation  could  not  but  be  directed  to  the 
$>1  tttmmon  dress  of  the  Chinese,  the  manu- 
al hetures  of  fllk,  and  the  myriads  of  silk- 
*CTTnsi  the  education  of  which  was  once 


considered  as  the  labour  of  queens.  They 
soon  found  that  it  would  he  impossible  to 
transport  the  insects,  but  that  in  the  eggs  a 
numerous  progeny  might  be  produced  and 
multiplied  in  a distant  climate.  They 
made  a journey  to  Constantinople,  im- 
parted their  project  to  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian, and  were  liberally  rewarded  by  his 
gifts  and  promises.  At  this  time  the  price 
of  silk  in  Rome  was  an  equal  weight  of 
gold.  “To  the  historian  of  that  prince,” 
says  Gibbon,  from  whose  most  excellent 
and  elaborate  treatise  on  this  subject  the 
principal  circumstances  here  stated  are  ga- 
thered, “ a campaign  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Caucasus  has  seemed  more  deserving  of  a 
minute  relation  than  the  labours  of  these 
missionaries  of  commerce,  who  again  en- 
tered China,  deceived  a jealous  people  by 
concealing  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  in  a 
hollow  cane,  and  returned  in  triumph 
with  the  spoils  of  the  east.”  Artificial 
heat  was  applied  to  hatch  them  ; they  were 
fed  with  mulberry  leaves,  they  became 
productive  in  a foreign  climate ; the  moths 
propagated  the  species,  and  mulberry-trees 
were  planted  to  support  the  rising  race  of 
the  worms,  and  in  the  following  reign  it 
was  admitted  by  the  Sogdoric  ambassa- 
dors, that  the  silk  of  Rome  was  equal  to 
that  of  China. 

To  come  nearer  to  our  own  times ; the 
silk-worm  was  introduced,  in  1130,  by 
Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  into  his  dominions. 
Louis  XI.  brought  them  to  France,  in 
1470  ; and,  lastly,  the  manufacture  was  in- 
troduced into  our  own  country  in  1600, 
by  William  Lee. 

Such,  according  to  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  historians,  are  the  circumstances 
of  the  introduction  of  tliis  elegant  article 
into  Europe.  Long  before  this,  it  had 
been  known  to  the  Hindus  and  the  Indian 
Islanders.  The  most  intelligent  writer  of 
the  present  day  is  of  opinion  that  the  latter 
derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from  the 
former,  and  they  again  from  the  Chinese  j 
and  when  we  reflect  that  the  caravans  con- 
veying it  from  China  to  Persia,  passed 
through  the  country  of  the  Hindus,  and 
that  the  article  is  known  throughout  the 
Archipelago  by  a Sanscrit  name  sutra,  it 
must  be  owned  that  this  hypothesis  appears 
highly  probable. — [Bengal  Huikaru . 

S2 
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DISCOVERY  OF  NEW  ISLANDS  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

..  Os  July  18,  1822,  we  discovered,  in  the  and  its  being  to  leeward.  They  are  both 
*hip  Good  Hope,  an  island,  which  we  made  low,  the  cocoa-nut  trees  with  which  they 
inlat.  17°  19'S.,  and  long,  by  correspond-  are  covered  being  the  first  indication  of 
ing  lunars  and  chronometers,  in  long.  138°  land. 

80'  W.  It  is  apparently  about  twenty  . It  may  be  here  proper  to  remark  that  the 
miles  in  circumference,  very  low  and  dan-  latitude  of  Bird  Island,  one  of  the  La- 
gerous,  particularly  so  as  it  lies  far  to  drones,  is  incorrectly  stated  by  Horsburgh, 
windward  of  all  the  known  islands,  com-  in  his  Directory  of  1812. 
posing  the  group  of  the  dangerous  archi-  We  made  it  in  lat.  16°  3'JSL,  and  long, 
pelago.  It  is  inhabited.  As  four  canoes  146°  6'  45"  E. ; consequently,  the  passage 
made  off  to  us,  the  ship  was  hove  to : but  between  it  and  the  island  of  Saypan  is 
we  could  not  induce  the  natives  by  any  much  narrower  than  what  he  states  it 
signs  to  come  alongside,  or  to  approach  The  Good  Hope  anchored  on  the  25th 
nearer  than  about  a quarter  of  a mile.  July  1822,  in  the  harbour  of  Papeite,  one 
One  of  them  stood  up  in  his  canoe,  and  of  the  numerous  and  secure  havens  formed 
made  a long  and  apparently  animated  ora-  by  the  coral  reefs,  which  almost  encircle 
tion  (if  we  could  judge  by  his  gestures)  to  the  island  of  Otaheite.  On  anchoring, 
the  ship,  accompanied  by  his  companions  although  it  rained  heavily,  we  were  sur- 
frequently  crying  out  the  syllable  Ho.  rounded  by  canoes  full  of  the  natives,  who 
We  lowered  a boat ; but  as  soon  as  they  soon  crowded  our  decks.  We  were  struck 
saw  us  pull  towards  them,  they  paddled  with  admiration  at  beholding  their  manly, 
away  in  great  consternation  for  the  shore ; and  indeed  gigantic  figures,  far  exceeding 
however  the  boat  overtook  them,  but  their  the  European  standard.  The  chiefs,  too, 
terror  was  so  great,  that  no  sign  or  present  were  particularly  distinguished  by  their 
we  offered  them  could  prevail  upon  them  superior  stature. 

to  stop.  Their  canoes  were  of  very  rude  They  welcomed  us  with  every  gesture  by 
construction,  without  rigging.  They  had  which  they  could  signify  their  kindness ; 
spears  with  them,  but  adapted  apparently  in  imitation  of  us  they  now  shake  the 
for  fishing  only,  as  they  did  not  attempt  hand,  but  joining  noses  was  their  former 
to  use  them.  They  had  all  of  them  apiece  mode  of  salutation. 

of  cloth,  like  Otaheitan  manufacture.  Notwithstanding  the  now  frequent  visits 
wrapped  round  their  middle ; and  one  of  that  are  made  them,  their  curiosity  was 
them  a string  of  pieces  of  pearl-shell  very  great;  in  an  instant  every  part  of  the 
round  his  neck.  They  did  not  seem  to  ship  was  minutely  inspected,  even  the  rig- 
appear  more  alarmed  when  a gun  was  ging  was  filled  with  them.  We  were  at 
presented  at  them ; indeed,  it  was  very  first  alarmed,  as  even  our  cabins  were  not 
evident  that  they  had  never  before  seen  held  sacred ; however,  we  soon  found  that 
Europeans.  Night  approaching,  and  being  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  ns  although  every 
already  far  from  the  ship,  the  boat  return-  thing  underwent  a scrutiny  that  would 
ed  without  making  any  further  researches,  not  have  disgraced  a Portsmouth  searcher , s 

Assuming  the  right  of  discoverers,  we  and  with  every  facility  of  pilfering  with  ^ 

named  it  David  Clark’s  Island.  impunity,  yet  nothing  was  missed.  On 

October  18,  1822.— After  sailing  from  the  following  day  we  were  visited  by  the 
Otaheite  we  again  discovered  two  islands,  queen  regent,  the  present  king,  son  of 
The  one  Reirson’s  Island,  in  lat.  10°  6'S.  the  late  Pomare,  famous  in  missionary 
and  long.  160°  55' W. ; and  the  other,  annals,  being  a minor;  she  was  attended  ^ 
Humphrey’s  Island,  in  lat.  10°  SO'S.,  by  only  four  of  her  principal  chiefs,  and 
and  long.  161°  2' W.  brought  us  a present  of  a pig,  and  ’ is- 

Reirson  s Island  is  inhabited  : we  passed  double  canoe  laden  with  yams,  plantains, 
very  close  to  it,  and  observed,  a number  of  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  She  welcomed  us  to  her 
the  natives  running  to  the  point  nearest  the  dominions,promised  us  her  protection,  and  * 
ship;  they  however  launched  no  canoes.  the  assistance  of  her  subjects;  and  when 
Humphrey’s  Island  must  be  also  in-  informed  of  the  necessity  we  were  under 
habited,  from  its  proximity  to  the  other,  of  remaining  some  time,  appointed  us  as 
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a residence  one  of  her  own  palaces,  up-  parently  with  great  effect.  Their  singing 

wards  of  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  , is  very  good ; and  wherever  the  residing 

This  celebrated  island  has  been  too  mi-  missionary  understands  music,  their  pro- 

nutely  described  by  the  immortal  Cook  to  ficiency  is  extraordinary,  singing  by  notes, 

require  any  addition ; but  it  may  be  in-  in  a style  far  superior  to  our  own  general 

teresting  to  remark  the  great  change  of  congregations. 

manners  that  has  taken  place  since  bis  Their  chapels  are  well  built,  the  pulpits 
time.  The  Missionary  Society  may  boast  and  seats  are  ornamented  with  carved  work. 

In  Elmeo,  an  island  in  sight  of  Otaheite, 
they  are  now  finishing  a chapel  built  of 
hewn  coral  rock,  which  has  a beautiful 
appearance. 

Property  may  be  almost  styled  in  com- 
mon, as  they  never  refuse  a request ; and 
even  the  most  valuable  presents  we  could 
make  tire  chiefs  were  frequently  not  a mo- 
ment in  their  possession,  unless  they  had 
made  a previous  promise  to  preserve  them 
for  our  sakes  : consequently  they  have  not 
such  a word  in  the  language  as  gratitude, 
nor  can  they  express  “ thank  you.”  We 
were  at  first  mortified  to  see  them  receive 
thing  belonging  to  us  was  exposed,  and  at  the  most  esteemed  gifts  with  perfect  in- 
the  mercy  of  their  cupidity,  not  the  veriest  difference. 

trifle  was  taken  away.  Charity  is  no  virtue  with  them.  I un- 

They  have  now  a regular  code  of  laws  derstand  that  the  good  people  in  England 
and  form  of  trial,  which  is  by  judges  (not  proposed  establishing  here  an  orphan  so- 

to  be  fewer  in  number  than  six)  chosen  ciety,  not  being  aware  that  there  is  not  an 

from  their  chiefs.  The  proceedings  are  orphan,  at  least  a destitute  on  the  island, 
very  simple,  and  would  not,  I am  afraid,  On  the  birth  of  a child  three  or  four  fa- 
wit  any  other  than  this  primitive  people,  thers  and  mothers  are  appointed  to  it  (be- 
Tbe  culprit  is  condemned  on  his  own  con-  sides  the  natural  parents),  who  hind  them- 
fession  only ; but  if  ascertained  that  he  has  selves  to  support  and  protect  it,  and  who 
lied,  the  odium  he  incurs  is  so  great,  that  are  indeed  ambitious  to  do  so,  as  an  ad- 


of  at  least  one  point,  where  their  benevo- 
lence has  been  rewarded  by  the  conversion 
of  a whole  people  from  a religion  of  the 
most  barbarous  and  dreadful  description, 
polluted  by  frequent  human  sacrifices,  to 
an  adoption  of  the  mild  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  consequent  change  in  their  moral 
character  is  most  extraordinary,  particular- 
ly in  that  necessary  distinction  between 
mtum  and  tuam.  Cook  describes  them 
as  being  the  most  accomplished  race  of 
thieves  he  had  ever  met  with ; when,  at 
present,  as  I have  already  observed,  every 


there  has  hardly  been  an  instance  where  it 
has  been  necessary  to  examine  witnesses. 

The  punishment  of  theft  and  incon- 
tiaency  is,  to  cause  the  offender  to  make  or 


ditional  number  is  considered  an  increase 
of  consequence  to  the  society  or  family  the 
child  is  introduced  into. 

While  we  were  on  the  island,  they  adopt- 
ed a certain  proportion  of  the  public  ed  a flag  (a  red  fly,  with  a star  in  the  quar- 
roads.  Tattooing,  which  is  now  consider-  ter),  and  by  a whaler  which  touched  at  the 
ed  an  offence  (and  indeed  is  the  most  fre-  island  on  her  way  home,  intimated  it  to 
quent  one)  is  also  thus  punished.  Treason  the  British  Government,  and  claimed  its 
and  murder  are  the  only  capital  crimes,  protection.  The  letter  to  this  effect  was 
wdare  punished  with  death  by  hanging  ; written  by  the  queen  herself.  To  make  a 
have  been  hitherto  but  two  offenders  noise  on  the  occasion,  we  lent  them  our 
of  this  description,  for  treason.  The  gib-  great  guns,  when  they  fired  a royal  salute 
hot  on  which  they  suffered  still  remains  a accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  every 
conspicuous  object  in  terrorem.  musket  on  the  island. 

The  observance  of  the  sabbath  is  also  en-  The  population,  although  greatly  di- 
forced  by  law,  and  so  strictly,  that  a canoe  minished  since  Cook’s  time,  is  now  on  the 
®ust  notl>e  launched,  nor  their  food  cook-  increase  in  consequence  of  the  new  system, 
ri  on  this  day.  They  are  constant  in  their  by  which  females  are  more  respected,  and 
attendance  at  divine  service  twice  a day,  oij  by  which  marriages  are  encouraged,  and 
Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  exclusive  of  the  abolition  of  that  horrible  Erroe  society 
P^jer-meetings,  &c.  Besides  the  mission-  described  by  Cook : its  effects  are  still 
wes  they  have  their  own  ministers,  who  seen  by  the  disproportion  of  women  to  the 

preach  long  extemporaneous  sermons,  ap-  men. 
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The  greatest  objects  of  their  ambition  at 
present  are  muskets  and  dress.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  their  display  of  the  latter ; 
they  are  now  so  well  supplied,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a chief  but  can  sport  a coat, 
and  sometimes  a naval  uniform  is  seen, 
since  the  visit  paid  them  by  H.M.  ship 
Dauntless.  Shoes  and  stockings,  and  even 
the  more  necessary  appendages  of  trow- 
sers  or  shirts,  do  not  however  always  ac  - 
company  them.  The  ladies  are  much  better 
clad  than  the  gentlemen  ; they  manufac- 
ture vary  tasteful  bonnets,  in  imitation  of 
English  straw,  and  are  so  tolerably  sup- 
plied from  Port  Jackson,  and  by  vessels 
that  call,  that  few  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  their  own  country  cloths  for  a 
Sunday  display. 

There  are  some  runaway  sailors  on  the 
island,  who  do  the  natives  a great  deal  of 
harm  by  their  dissolute  lives;  and  I blush 
to  say,  that  the  only  one  instance  of  theft 
discovered  while  we  were  there,  was  by  a 
refugee  from  Port  Jackson,  who  was  caught 
in  the  fact,  pinioned,  and  dragged  away 
to  justice  in  the  face  of  the  whole  in- 
habitants. 

The  greatest  failingof  the  islanders  (one 
indeed  common  to  all  savage  and  half- 
civilized  people)  is  an  excessive  fondness 
for  ardent  spirits  ; but, notwithstanding  this 
weakness,  they  have  virtue  enough  to  de- 
stroy all  the  stills  on  the  island,  and  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  of  ava  under  the 
penalty  of  banishment  for  life.  The  art 
of  distillation  had  been  taught  them  by 
some  of  our  countrymen,  w hen  a hollowed 
stone  served  them  for  a boiler,  a bamboo 
for  a worm,  and  a canoe  for  a cooler. 

Capt.  Cook  has  been  a most  invaluable 
friend  and  benefactor  to  the  island ; and  so 
grateful  were  the  natives,  that  only  on  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  have  they 
ceased  to  adore  him.  Thus  perhaps  many 
a poor  victim  has  been  sacrificed  to  him, 
whose  nature  was  so  opposed  to  cruelty. 

The  cane  is  now  cultivated,  and  sugar 
made  by  one  of  the  missionaries.  The 
Otaheitan  cane,  your  readers  will  be  aware, 
has  been  introduced  into  all  our  West- 
India  Islands,  Brazils,  &c.,  and  has  been 
universally  cultivated  in  preference  to  the 
indigenous  or  Creole  cane,  from  its  larger 
size  and  superior  hardihood. 

Cotton  and  tobacco  grow  wild ; the 
former  is  of  very  superior  quality.  A 
weaver  lias  been  sent  out  by  the  society  to 
teach  the  natives  the  art  of  making  cloth. 


Oranges,  pines,  papau,  apples,  guavas? 
limes,  shaddocks,  the  pumkin,  sweet  po- 
tato, and  Brazil  yam,  are  among  the  nu- 
merous vegetables  introduced  by  Bligh  and 
Cook.  Pigs  and  fowls  are  plentiful,  and 
goats  (a  late  introduction)  have  actually 
overrun  the  island;  the  natives  however 
have  an  aversion  to  them,  arising  from 
their  delicate  sense  of  smell,  which  is  ex- 
traordinary. They  are  very  fond  of  fine 
perfumes,  and  indeed  make  or  distil  a 
great  variety  themselves,  with  which  (mixed 
with  cocoa-nut  oil)  they  anoint  themselves. 

An  interesting  circumstance  is,  the  va- 
luable subscriptions  that  have  been  made 
in  all  the  Society  Islands  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Missionary  Society.  The  Westmore- 
land, a ship  of  400  tons,  was  chartered 
by  them,  and  nearly  laden  with  their  con- 
tributions, consisting  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  ar- 
row-root, cotton,  &c. 

I have  invariably  called  the  island  Ota- 
heite  from  Cook,  although  the  real  name  is 
Tahiti.  The  O being  the  pronoun  that, 
which  in  answer  to  Cook’s  inquiry,  was 
used  “ 0,tahiti,”  that  is  “ Tahiti.”— -[/ud. 
Gazette. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  SHIP  MINERVa’s 
JOURNAL. 

Ship  Minerva,  on  her  passage  from 
South  America,  June  27,  1822,  at  two 
f.m.,  discovered  from  the  mast-head  to 
southward,  a low  island,  apparently  cover- 
ed with  cocoa-nut  trees,  about  one  mile  in 
length,  lat.  18°  22' south  long.,  by  chro- 
nometers and  lunars  136'»  45'  west  of 
Greenwich,  or  12°  44'  east  of  point  Venus 
on  the  island  Otaheite,  measured  by  chro- 
nemeters  assuming  the  long,  of  Point  Ve- 
nus 149°  3C/,  as  determined  by  Captain 
Cook. 

This  island  is  not  laid  down  in  Arrow- 
smith’s  latest  charts  of  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  bears  west  45  miles  from 
Serle’s  Island,  discovered  in  1797.  Serle’s 
Island  is  much  higher  than  the  generality 
of  the  numerous  islands  in  this  direction, 
and  having  a small  peak  at  the  N.W.  and 
S.  E.  ends,  and  a moderately  elevated  hill 
in  the  centre,  is  consequently  a good  mark 
for  entering  this  dangerous  archipelago 
from  the  eastward,  to  those  who  are  not 
certain  of  their  longitude,  the  other  islands 
being  merely  coral  banks,  with  cocoa-nut 
trees  upon  them. 

John  Bell,  Commander. 

[ Rcngal  Hurk. 
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In  our  number  for  August  1822,  we 
published  some  remarks  on  the  remo- 
val of  the  censorship  from  the  Indian 
press,  which  we  concluded  with  the 
following  observations : — 

“ Those  who  have  removed  the  cen- 
sor from  the  Indian  press  have  taken 
on  themselves,  we  speak  it  boldly,  a 
perilous  responsibility ; and  it  becomes 
them  to  watch  the  event  with  a pro- 
portionate anxiety.  Not  in  our  times 
perhaps  may  the  evil  happen,  but  hap- 
pen when  it  will,  it  must  be  accele- 
rated or  retarded  principally  by  the 
behaviour  of  our  resident  authorities ; 
by  the  degree  of  vigilance  with  which 
they  watch  over  the  proceedings  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Buckingham  in  re- 
spect1 of  the  liberated  press;  by  the 
patronage  they  withhold  from,  or  ex- 
tend to  its  productions ; by  their  su- 
pineness or  activity  in  enforcing  the 
legal  restrictions  under  which  it  is 
conducted : in  a word,  by  the  timidity, 
the  indecision,  the  carelessness,  or  by 
the  resolution,  constancy,  union,  and 
vigour  with  which  they  hereafter  act 
on  the  subject.” 

We  did  not  anticipate  so  early  a 
proof  of  the  justice  of  these  appre- 
hensions. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  whose  observa- 
tions on  the  establishment  of  a native 
journal  gave  rise  to  our  remarks,  has 
been  sent  home  from  India  under  the 
following  circumstances : 

He  had  been  repeatedly  desired  by 
the  Government  of  India  to  be  more 
cautious  in  the  expression  of  those 
violent  opinions  for  which  he  is  no- 
torious, and  explicitly  informed,  that 
on  the  next  occasion  that  required  no- 
tice, the  power  of  dismission  from  In- 
dia, which  that  Government  possessed, 
would  be  exercised  against  him.  A 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bryce,  who 
is,  we  believe,  a minister  of  the  Scotch 
kirk,  was,  in  the  month  of  February 
last,  appointed  to  the  situation  of  clerk 
to  the  committee  of  stationery. 


Without  entering  at  large  upon  the 
propriety  of  this  appointment,  al- 
though (qualifying  our  opinion  as  we 
are  bound  to  do  by  an  admission  that 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  motives  that 
led  to  it)  we  are  inclined  to  think  it 
may  have  been  ill-advised,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  following 
observations  made  on  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Buckingham  are  ungentlemanly, 
illiberal,  and  highly  mischievous  : — 

Appendix  Extraordinary  to  the  last  Govern- 
merit  Gazette. 

During  the  evening  of  Thursday,  about 
the  period  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
good  city  of  palaces  are  accustomed  to  sit 
down  to  dinner,  an  Appendix  to  the  Go- 
vernment Gazette  of  the  morning  was  is- 
sued in  a separate  form,  and  coming  in 
the  shape  of  a Gazette  Extraordinary,  was 
eagerly  seized,  even  at  that  inconvenient 
hour,  in  the  hope  of  its  containing  intel- 
ligence of  great  public  importance.  Some, 
in  whose  bosoms  this  hope  had  been  most 
strongly  excited  may,  perhaps,  have  felt 
disappointment;  others,  we  know,  drew 
from  it  a fund  of  amusement  which  lasted 
them  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

The  Itev.  Gentleman,  named  below, 
who,  we  perceive  by  the  index  of  that  use- 
ful publication  the  Annual  Directory,  is 
a doctor  of  divinity  and  moderator  of  the 
Kirk  Session,  and  who,  by  the  favour  of 
the  higher  powers,  now  combines  the  office 
of  parson  and  clerk  in  the  same  person, 
has  no  doubt  been  selected  for  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  new  place  from  the  purest 
motives,  and  the  strictest  possible  attention 
to  the  public  interests.  Such  a clerk  as  is 
here  required,  to  inspect  and  reject  what- 
ever articles  may  appear  objectionable  to 
him,  should  be  a competent  judge  of  the 
several  sorts  of  paste-board,  sealing-wax, 
inkstands,  sand,  lead,  gum,  pounce,  tape, 
and  leather  ; and  one  would  imagine  that 
nothing  short  of  a regular  apprenticeship 
at  Stationer’s  Hall  would  qualify  a can- 
didate for  such  a situation.  All  this  in- 
formation, however,  the  Rev.  Gentleman 
no  doubt  possesses  in  a more  eminent  de- 
gree than  any  other  person  w ho  could  be 
found  to  do  the  duties  of  such  an  office ; 
and  though  at  first  sight  such  information 
may  seem  incompatible  with  a theological 
education,  yet  we  know  that  the  country 
abounds  with  surprising  instances  of  that 
kind  of  genius  which  fits  a man  in  a mo- 
ment for  any  post  to  which  he  may  be 
appointed. 

In  Scotland,  we  believe,  the  duties  of  a 
presbyterian  minister  are  divided  between 
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preaching  on  the  sabbath,  and  on  the  other 
days  of  die  week  visiting  the  sick,  com- 
forting the  weak-hearted,  conferring  with 
the  bold,  and  encouraging  the  timid  in 
the  several  duties  of  their  religion.  Some 
shallow  persons  might  conceive  that  if  a 
presbyterian  clergyman  were  to  do  his 
duty  in  India,  he  might  also  find  abun- 
dant occupation  throughout  the  year  in 
the  zealous  and  faithful  discharge  of  those 
pious  duties  which  ought  more  especially 
to  engage  his  devout  attention.  But  they 
must  be  persons  of  very  little  reflection 
indeed  who  entertain  such  an  idea.  We 
have  seen  the  presbyterian  flock  of  Cal- 
cutta take  very  good  care  of  themselves 
for  many  months  without  a pastor  at  all : 
and  even  when  the  shepherd  was  among 
them,  he  had  abundant  time  to  edit  a con- 
troversial newspaper  (long  since  defunct), 
and  to  take  a part  in  all  the  meetings, 
festivities,  addresses,  and  flatteries,  that 
were  current  at  the  time.  He  has  con- 
tinued to  display  this  eminently  active,  if 
not  holy,  disposition  up  to  the  present 
period  ; and  according  to  the  maxim,  “ to 
him  that  hath  much  (to  do)  still  more 
shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath 
nothing,  even  the  little  that  he  hath  shall 
be  taken  away  this  Rev.  Doctor,  who 
has  so  often  evinced  the  universality  of  his 
genius  and  talents,  whether  within  the 
pale  of  divinity  or  without  it,  is  perhaps 
the  very  best  person  that  could  be  selected, 
all  things  considered,  to  take  care  of  the 
foolscap,  pasteboard,  wax,  sand,  gum, 
lead,  leather,  and  tape,  of  the  Hon.  East- 
In  dia  Company  of  Merchants,  and  to 
examine  and  pronounce  on  the  quality  of 
each,  so  as  to  see  that  no  drafts  are  given 
on  their  treasury  for  gum  that  will  not 
stick,  tape  short  of  measure,  or  inkstands 
of  base  metal. 

Whether  the  late  discussions  that  have 
agitated  both  the  wise  and  the  foolish  of 
this  happy  country  from  the  Burrumpoo- 
ter  to  the  Indus,  and  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  confines  of  Tartary,  have  had  any 
influence  in  hastening  the  consummation 
so  devoutly  wished,  we  cannot  presume  to 
determine.  We  do  not  profess  to  know 
any  thing  of  the  occult  sciences : and 
being  equally  ignorant  of  all  secret  in- 
fluences, whether  of  the  planets  of  heaven 
or  the  satellites  of  earth,  we  must  content 
ourselves,  as  faithful  chroniclers  of  the  age, 
with  including  in  our  records  the  impor- 
tant document  issued  under  the  circum- 
stances we  have  described. 

These  remarks  were  published  in  the 
Calcutta  Journal  of  the  8th  of  February 
1823,  and  the  menace  previously  held 
out  to  Mr.  Buckingham  was  executed. 
— He  has  been  sent  home  to  this 
country. 


Little  as  we  arc  inclined  to  rejoice 
at  the  importation  of  such  persons 
into  England  (for  we  are  already  too 
much  overrun  with  radical  journal- 
ists, noisy  pamphleteers,  aye,  and  with 
dull  travel-mongers),  still  we  cannot 
but  congratulate  ourselves  on  this  dis- 
play of  resolute  and  manly  conduct  on 
the  part  of  our  Indian  authorities.  We 
are  disposed,  it  is  true,  to  quarrel  with 
them  for  giving  to  such  a person  as 
Mr.  Buckingham  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  his  acrimonious  and  turbu- 
lent feelings  on  such  an  occasion ; and 
of  investing  himself  with  the  factitious 
dignity  of  a political  martyr  ; he  really 
is  not  an  object  deserving  so  much 
consideration.  But  still  we  hail  with 
pleasure  the  indication  of  firmness  and 
decision  which  is  here  afforded,  how- 
ever much  we  regret  that  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  object  have  not  invest- 
ed the  transaction  with  a more  dig- 
nified character. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  a go- 
vernment, founded  on  relations  of  such 
delicacy  as  the  government  of  India, 
and  possessed  necessarily  of  rights 
bordering  upon  those  of  an  absolute 
monarchy,  must  not  suffer  those  rights 
to  be  questioned  with  impunity,  or 
permit  its  menace  to  be  regarded  as 
an  empty  sound.  Its  existence  de- 
pends upon  its  firmness — its  power 
endures  only  when  exercised  with  de- 
cision. It  has  long  been  observed, 
and  with  feelings  of  painful  regret,  by 
the  fondest  adherents  to  those  princi- 
ples which  have  now  for  many  years 
governed  our  proceedings  at  home, 
that  a compromising  spirit,  miscalled 
liberality,  has  prevailed  on  occasions 
when  a decided  tone  would  have  sub- 
dued the  evils  that  moderation  did  not 
even  diminish.  There  has  long  existed 
a fond  foolish  spirit  of  indulgence,  like 
that  of  a weak  parent  to  a wayward 
child,  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  in  this  country.  It  has  crept 
into  our  councils ; it  has  insinuated 
itself  into  our  statute-book;  it  has 
even  infected  our  courts  of  justice. 
Did  the  occasion  justify  more  pointed 
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allusion,  we  might  quote  numberless 
instances  in  which  sedition  has  been 
encouraged,  and  even  treason  excited 
by  the  ill-advised  remissness  with  which 
the  first  symptoms  of  disaffection  have 
been  considered.  It  is  our  firm  per- 
suasion that  to  the  efforts  of  two  so- 
cieties that  owed  their  existence,  or  at 
least  their  successful  establishment, 
only  to  the  sluggishness  of  those  offi- 
cial characters  who  would  not  perform 
the  duties  constitutionally  imposed 
upon  them,  we  are  indebted  for  being 
at  this  day  saved  from  the  evils  con- 
sequent upon  a seditious  and  blas- 
phemous press,  revelling  unrestrained 
in  licentiousness,  that,  without  their 
firmness,  would  have  gone  unpunished. 
That,  however,  which  has  been  effect- 
ed here  with  great  difficulty  and  ex- 
pence, and  only  effected  at  last  by  the 
combined  activity,  labour,  and  perse- 
verance of  many  individuals,  has,  we 
trust,  been  accomplished  in  India  by 
1 the  resolute  conduct-  of  Mr.  Adam 
alone ; and  notwithstanding  the  noisy 
vapouring  of  Mr.  Buckingham  about 
his  arrangements,  his  precautions,  and 
so  forth,  wre  believe  that  his  banish- 
ment from  that  country  will  prove  an 
effectual  check,  for  the  present  at 
least,  to  those  evils  which  his  publica- 
tions there  have  hitherto  caused.  Mr. 
Buckingham  may  rely  upon  it  that  the 
Calcutta  Journal  will  very  soon  sub? 
side  into  a harmless  chronicle  of  pass- 
ing events  ; for  we  doubt  whether  the 
mantle  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  his 
successor  will  invest  its  present  owner 
with  any  other  quality  than  that  of 
sullen  dullness. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  of 
far  more  consequence,  on  which  we 
must  offer  a remark. — The  passage  of 
a mouse  will  sometimes  discover  a 
hole  in  a room  of  finished  workman- 
ship and  noble  architecture : and  thus 
Mr.  Buckingham  has  forced  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Indian  government  to 
a defect  in  their  political  fabric. 
Mr.  Buckingham  must  possess  even 
less  wisdom  than  we  are  disposed 
. Asiatic  Jour n. — No.  92. 


to  give  him  credit  for,  if  he  imagines 
that  the  little  chicanery  to  which  he  ' 
has  resorted,  scarcely  worthy  the  saga- 
city of  an  attorney’s  clerk,  will  defeat 
the  acuteness  or  the  vigilance  of  our 
Indian  authorities,  or  that  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  foiling  Mr.  Adam  by  the  petty 
manoeuvre  of  substituting  a native 
Editor  for  himself,  even  though  he 
should  be  supported  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  Mr.  Hume  and  all  Mr.  Hume’s 
parliamentary  adherents.  How  could 
Mr.  Buckingham  be  so  dull  of  appre- 
hension as  to  suppose,  that  a native 
would  be  allowed  to  do  with  impunity 
that  for  which  an  Englishman  is  trans- 
ported? We  presume  that  the  old 
adage  must  prevail  in  India  to  an  un- 
exampled extent.  Perhaps  as  he 
vaunts  so  much  of  his  Oriental  ac- 
quirements, he  will  have  the  goodness 
to  render  the  proverb  into  Sanscrit, 
and  tell  us  how  to  translate  that  “ one 
man  may  steal  a horse  and  another 
may  not  look  over  a hedge.”  But  to 
be  serious : it  is  not  for  us  to  say 
what  legislative  provision  is  expedient 
to  check  that  licentiousness  on  the 
part  of  the  new  Editor  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Journal  w'hich  Mr-  Buckingham 
so  fondly  anticipates, nor  do  we  profess, 
indeed,  that  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  criminal  law,  as  practised  in  India, 
w'hich  would  justify  us  in  admitting 
that  the  present  is  a casus  omissus. 
Arguing  d priori , w'e  should  suppose 
that  in  India,  as  in  other  countries, 
the  subjects  of  the  government  are  lia- 
ble to  certain  penalties  for  offences 
against  the  government — we  should 
suppose  that  libels,  sedition,  or  even 
treason  (though  Mr.  Buckingham  may 
not,  perhaps,  relish  the  idea)  were  of- 
fences generally  known,  at  least  by 
hearsay,  to  every  state ; we  should 
suppose  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  ex  post  facto  laws  for  the 
sake  of  punishing  them ; we  should 
further  be  inclined,  w ith  all  humility, 
to  hazard  an  opinion,  that  a Court  of 
Justice  would  never  enquire  with  much 
minuteness  into  the  national  character 
Vol.  XVI.  T 
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of  any  individual  trespassing  on  such 
points.  In  this  country  at  least,  we 
know  that  even  the  colour  of  a negro 
will  not  save  a traitor  from  the  gallows, 
and  we,  therefore,  presume  that  a na- 
tive Indian  may  be  transported  to  Coal 
River  with  as  little  difficulty  as  Mr. 
Buckingham  has  been  transported  to 
England.  If,  however,  the  wisdoni  of 
our  Asiatic  legislators  has  not  yet 
provided  a remedy  in  such  cases — if 
the  possibility  of  such  crimes  has  for 
the  first  time  been  obtruded  on  their 
attention  by  an  Englishman,  it  will 
not,  of  course,  be  an  affair  of  difficulty 
to  guard  against  a recurrence  of  them 
in  an  Indian.  But  in  his  self-congra- 
tulations on  the  appointment  of  a na- 
tive as  his  successor,  Mr.  Buckingham 
exults  greatly  upon  the  necessity  of 
deciding  on  the  anticipated  offences  of 
that  successor  by  law,  and  on  the  li- 
bellous character  of  his  publications 
by  the  opinion  of  a jury . Mr.  Buck- 
ingham should  remember  that  in  the 
present  instance  the  sentence  upon 
him  is  founded  on  law  : the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  by  which  he  has  been 
removed  is  strictly  and  indisputably 
legal ; nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  if 
necessary,  a law  that  has  been  found 
indispensable  against  himself  may  be 
made  and  enforced  against  a native. 
Such  an  extension  of  the  prerogative 
would  not,  we  apprehend,  be  very  dif- 
ficult in  the  present  situation  of  India. 
Even,  however,  should  it  be  otherwise, 
we  are  not  inclined  to  distrust  the  ver- 
dict of  an  honest  and  impartial  jury, 
especially  if  their  minds  are  not  pre- 
viously poisoned  by  those , whose  crimi- 
nality they  are  to  try. 

At  the  time  we  are  writing  this,  the 
question  is  so  new,  that  we  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  hearing  in  what 
manner  the  subject  is  viewed  by  others; 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a 
caution  to  those  who  may  discuss  it, 
which  may  not  come  too  late  to  be 
useful.  It  is  an  indisputable  preroga- 
tive of  the  Government  of  India,  to 
dismiss  from  that  country,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, any  European  resident.  The 


right,  indeed,  Mr.  Buckingham  him- 
self does  not  question.  In  weighing, 
therefore,  the  merits  of  the  case,  men 
should  be  careful  not  to  involve  in  it 
any  enquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
power.  It  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that 
such  a power  was  not  granted,  and  has 
not  been  suffered  to  remain  without 
sufficient  cause  ; and  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  this  inference,  without 
enlarging  upon  the  obvious  reasons  of 
state  policy  that  require  it.  The  cau- 
tion that  we  wish  to  give,  therefore, 
is,  that  the  matter  cannot  be  discussed 
upon  the  same  principles  by  which  a 
similar  question  might  fairly  be  decid- 
ed in  this  country.  Far  indeed  as  we 
are  advanced  in  the  spirit  of  indul- 
gence here  towards  every  license  on 
the  part  of  the  press,  and  reluctant 
as  we  are  to  consider  a blasphemous 
or  seditious  publication,  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  a venial  error ; it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should 
feel  disposed  to  visit  with  unlimited 
severity  similar  trifles  abroad.  But 
notwithstanding  this  laxity  of  opi- 
nion on  the  subject,  the  good  sense 
of  this  country,  the  superior  edu- 
cation and  feeling  even  among  the 
lower  classes  will  long,  we  hope,  af- 
ford a strong  defence  against  the  at- 
tacks that  are  daily  made  upon  them. 
But  we  cannot  too  often  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  our  readers,  that  such  is 
not  the  case  in  India.  Were  it  a ques- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  banishing 
an  Englishman  for  any  libel  of  a mere 
ordinary  character,  or  even  involving 
much  political  criminality,  we  should 
be  among  the  first  to  deprecate  resort- 
ing to  such  a measure.  We  have,  in 
common  with  other  journalists,  and 
even  with  Mr.  Buckingham,  an  anx- 
ious regard  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  should  dread  an  approxi- 
mation to  such  a measure  as  exile, 
even  for  considerable  delinquency  in 
the  exercise  of  that  right.  It  is,  how- 
ever, for  this  very  reason,  that  we 
have  always  evinced  feelings,  and  as- 
serted principles  directly  opposed  to 
his;  but  we  are  far  from  thinking  this 
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inconsistent  with  an  unequivocal  ex- 
pression of  our  abhorrence  of  that  li- 
centiousness of  writing  which  has,  we 
believe,  principally  led  to  his  removal . 

With  one  further  remark  we  will 
conclude.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whe- 
ther Mr.  Buckingham’s  freedom  of 
remark  is  the  only  cause  of  his  punish- 
ment. We  are  not  better  informed 
upon  this  point  than  our  neighbours  : 
but  it  strongly  behoves  all  who  have 
an  interest  in  considering  his  case,  to 
sift  accurately  and  fully  all  the  charges 
that  may  be  made  against  him,  ere  they 
decide  that  his  removal  was  an  im- 
proper or  even  an  inexpedient  mea- 
sure. None,  who  have  read  much  of 
Mr.  Buckingham’s  late  journal,  will  be 
disposed  implicitly  to  pin  their  faith 
upon  his  ex-parte  statements  of  matters 
relating  to  himself.  However,  the  man 
is  on'  his  trial — Heaven  send  him  a 
good  deliverance ! 


IMPORTANT  ERROR  OF  THE  PRESS. 

In  our  number  for  August  1822, 
at  p.  138*,  1st  col.  line  7 from  the 
top,  an  error  of  the  press  of  some 
importance  has  crept  in,  which  even 
at  this  late  period  requires  correction. 
The  word  “ restrained  ” should  have 

been  printed  “ wwrestrained.” 

♦ 

The  context  indeed  sufficiently  ex- 
plains the  error  to  any  reader  of  com- 
mon sense  or  common  candour : and 
therefore  we  should  not  have  thought 
it  necessary,  in  consequence' of  any 
observations  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has 
made  on  the  passage,  to  give  our  readers 
or  ourselves  the  trouble  of  reverting  to 
the  error  : but  we  are  really  unwilling 
that  an  opinion  should  by  any  accident 
be  quoted  from  our  pages  in  favour  of 
“ the  mild  and  self-denying  character 
“ of  the  religion  of  Juggernaut.” 
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CEYLON  LITERARY  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  the  Chambers  of  the  Judge  of  the 
Vice- Admiralty  Court  on  the  16th  January, 
at  which  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard,  who  pre 
sided,  delivered  the  following  discourse ; 
reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
since  its  formation,  and  suggesting  to  its 
members  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
the  design  of  its  establishment ; we  are 
persuaded  that  our  readers  will  feel  obliged 
to  us  for  publishing  this  document,  and 
we  hope  it  will  have  its  due  effect  in  pro- 
ducing more  frequent  communications  to 
the  Society  on  its  important  objects. 

Gentlemen : As  we  are  now  entering 
upon  the  third  year  of  our  institution,  it  may 
be  useful  to  look  back  upon  our  proceed- 
ings, and  examine  how  far  we  have  hitherto 
fulfilled  the  purpose  of  our  association. 

To  do  this  with  fairness  to  ourselves, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  very  clearly  what 
that  purpose  was,  as  well  as  the  means 
which  we  have  enjoyed  of  carrying  it  into 
effect.  If  our  purpose  has  been  rational 
and  useful,  and  the  means  accessible  and 
adequate,  we  are  bound  to  shew  to  the 
world  that  we  have  not  neglected  the  task 
which  we  have  voluntarily  undertaken. 
Pur  purpose  detailed  at  large  in  our  pre- 
liminary paper  of  association,  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a very  few  words ; it  was  the 


collection  and  subsequent  diffusion  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  civil  and  natural 
history  of  Ceylon. 

To  tliis  end  we  have  solicited  the  com- 
munication of  information  from  every  per- 
son willing  to  furnish  it,  and  having  col- 
lected what  may  be  offered,  then  will  com  - 
mence  our  further  duty  of  selecting  such 
as  may  appear  sufficiently  valuable  for  dif- 
fusion amongst  the  public. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  task,  we  have 
made  a degree  of  progress  to  which  I shall 
have  to  call  your  more  particular  attention 
hereafter and  I doubt  not  so  as’ to  satisfy 
you  that  we  have  not  been  unavailing 
stewards  for  the  interests  of  science. 

But  though  we  cannot  reproach  our- 
selves with  having  neglected  our  duty, 
there  will  arise  some  slight  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment, that  we  have  not  been  more 
eminently  successful ; and  that  we  are  yet 
unable  to  offer  any  specimen  of  our  la- 
bours to  the  public  judgment. 

But  tliis  feeling  is  scarcely  justifiable, 
when  our  situation  is  fully  considered  : 
the  very  limited  number  of  Europeans  in 
this  country  who  devote  themselves  to  sci- 
entific pursuits,  has  confined  our  corres- 
pondence principally  to  the  medical  offi- 
cers of  His  Majesty’s  service,  and  to  them, 
indeed,  our  sincerest  thanks  are  more  than 
due ; but,  excepting  in  a very  few  in- 
stances, we  can  boast  of  communications 
from  scarcely  any  other  quarter. 

T 2 
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In  endeavouring  to  trace  this  apparent 
apathy  to  its  source,  I believe  that  I have 
discovered  one  cause,  in  an  erroneous  opi- 
nion too  generally  formed  of  the  plan  and 
objects  of  the  Society. 

The  class  of  valuable  correspondents 
to  whom  I have  alluded,  are  from  their 
professional  pursuits  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  such  associations,  and  being 
themselves  from  profession  intimately  con- 
nected with  science,  they  feel  that  zeal  for 
its  diffusion  which  arises  irresistibly  from 
the  discovery  of  new  facts  connected  with 
it ; this  they  are  from  habit  enabled  to  do 
with  facility,  and  from  their  intelligence 
with  advantage. 

On  th^  other  hand,  gentlemen  not  con- 
versant with  such  subjects,  feel  diffidence 
and  difficulty  in  coming  forward  with  such 
facts  as,  however  new4  and  striking  to 
them,  they  yet  suppose  may  possibly  be 
long  since  known  to  persons  more  conver- 
sant with  science  in  general. 

It  is,  if  possible,  to  overcome  tin’s  ob- 
stacle to  improvement,  that  I would  most 
anxiously  impress  upon  all,  that  our  So- 
ciety solicits  information  of  every  kind, 
and  from  every  quarter  ; reserving  only 
the  power  of  withholding  from  the  public 
eye  whatever  may  not  appear  sufficiently 
valuable  for  general  circulation. 

But  besides  the  difficulty  I have  men- 
tioned, and  acting  powerfully  in  concert 
with  it,  there  is  another  arising  from  a mis- 
taken conception  of  our  association,  which 
must  naturally  impede  our  progress,  as 
long  as  it  is  suffered  to  exist. 

It  is  the  opinion,  which  I find  to  be  en- 
tertained by  too  many,  that  our  Society 
tends  to  form  itself  into  a board  of  criti- 
cism upon  the  different  communications 
made  to  it,  and  of  that  class  of  critics  too 
who  set  their  own  reputation  upon  the 
condemnation  of  the  delinquent,  who  rashly 
presumes  to  instruct  or  entertain  the  pub- 
lic : far  from  us  be  such  a ruinous  spirit : 
for  whatever  may  be  offered  to  us,  not  in- 
consistent with  good  morals,  we  ought  to 
be  respectfully  grateful ; we  ought  also  to 
recollect  that  since  the  interruption  be- 
tween what  was  its  mother  country  and 
this  island,  great  revolutions  in  science  it- 
self have  taken  place,  and  that  systems 
received,  not  only  in  Holland  but  through 
a]l  the  learned  world  forty  years  ago,  are 
now  exploded  and  almost  forgotten  in 
Europe.  If,  therefore,  we  find  reference 
made  to  those  systems,  we  should  not  de- 
cline or  doubt  the  facts  which  may  accom- 
pany such  reference,  or  feel  the  less  grati- 
tude for  information,  because  it  is  con- 
nected with  a theory  which  is  now  no 
longer  acknowledged. 

It  is  to  the  prevalence  of  the  notions  I 
have  mentioned,  that  wre  must  attribute 
our  having  received  so  few'  communica- 
tions from  the  Dutch  gentlemen  of  the 
island,  or  even  from  the  intelligent  amongst 


the  Singhalese ; but  when  they  can  feel 
assured  tliat  w e look  upon  any  communi- 
cation as  a favour,  and  that  it  will  be  re- 
ceived and  treated  at  least  with  the  respect 
and  attention  due  to  voluntary  kindness, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  sources 
will  be  liberally  opened  to  our  desires. 

With  this  apology  for  what  we  have  not 
done,  founded  not  in  our  remissness,  but 
on  tlie  misconception  of  others,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  the  more  gratifying  considera- 
tion of  what  we  have  actually  performed. 

To  our  able  and  excellent  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Doctor  Farrel,  we  owe  some  very- 
valuable  communications,  and  * we  must 
further  ascribe  much  of  the  good  spirit 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  department  over 
which  he  presides,  to  his  salutary  influence 
and  example. 

Amongst  our  correspondents  of  this  de- 
partment, Messrs.  Collier,  Russell,  and 
Hoatson,  are  particularly  entitled  to  our 
grateful  recollection.  The  system  of  Con- 
chology  traced  by  the  former  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  founded  not  only  on  the  ex- 
ternal, but  on  the  internal  physiology  of 
the  creatures  inhabiting  shells,  promises  to 
supersede  all  those,  which,  depending  upon 
appearance  often  vague  and  transitory,  left 
the  knowledge  of  that  beautiful  depart- 
ment of  nature  in  a state  of  confusion  and 
uncertainty. 

We  have  also  to  thank  this  gentleman 
for  his  kindness  in  forming  our  collection 
of  conchology.  His  opportunities  at  Trin- 
comalie  have  given  him  advantages,  in  the 
immediate  investigation  of  those  subjects, 
which  he  has  not  permitted  to  pass  unem- 
ployed. 

From  Mr.  Russell  we  have  a highly 
useful  report  upon  the  subject  of  smelting 
the  iron  of  Ceylon : the  extraordinary  and 
valuable  quality  possessed  by  this  metal, 
in  being  malleable  immediately  from  the 
furnace,  w'ill  probably  attract  attention 
amongst  our  manufacturers’ at  home,  to 
whom  such  a property  must  in  many  in- 
stances prove  inestimable. 

In  Mr.  Hoatson’s  very  full  account  of 
the  Singhalese  practice  of  medicine,  and 
their  materia  medica,  if  we  do  not  find 
any  thing  to  rival  the  improved  state  of 
medical  knowledge  in  Europe,  wc  can 
contemplate  with  some  advantage  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a perseverance  in  original 
error,  unenlightened  by  the  operations  of 
the  understanding,  will  carry  the  human 
mind,  their  system  seems  to  combine  all 
the  old  absurdities  of  European  ignorance 
upon  this  important  topic,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  truly  Indian  origin. 

To  our  late  very  w'orthy  member,  Co- 
lonel Wright,  we  owe  some  very  inge- 
nious observations  upon  the  action  of  the 
quicksilver,  in  a barometer  within  the 
tropics,  and  particularly  the  curious  fact 
of  its  periodical  rising  and  falling  tw’ice 
within  twenty-four  hours  so  regularly,  as  to 
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afford  almost  an  opportunity  of  measuring 
the  lapse  of  time  by  this  instrument. 

Professor  Rask,  a gentleman  travelling 
for  the  purpose  of  science,  nnder  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  King  of  Denmark,  having 
heen  detained  for  some  time  in  this  island, 
was  kind  enough  to  become  an  honorary 
member  of  our  Society.  He  has  given  .to 
us  a most  elaborate  and  valuable  treatise 
upon  the  construction  of  a general  alpha- 
bet, adapted  to  all  the  Indian  dialects. 

A scheme  which,  if  it  could  be  adopted, 
at  least,  with  respect  to  printed  commu- 
nications, would  much  abridge  the  labours 
of  learned  men  in  investigating  subjects 
connected  with  India. 

Our  highly  respected  member,  Mr.  Ln- 

signan,  has  furnished  us  with  an  accurate  

observation  of  a late  transit  of  Mercury. 

In  a short  paper  upon  the  Maranta  literary  and  antiquarian  collections 
Drundenacea,  or  Indian  arrowr-root,  Mr.  of  the  late  colonel  Mackenzie. 

Moon  has  pointed  out  the  proper  manage-  \Ve  understand  that  the  Court  of  Di- 
ment  of  a vegetable  only  lately  introduced  rectors  some  time  since  expressed  a desire 
into  Ceylon,  but  promising  from  its  faci-  to  be  possessed  of  the  fruits  of  Colonel 
lity  of  growth,  and  the  simplicity  with  Mackenzie’s  researches  in  the  Mysore,  &c. 

which  it  is  rendered  fit  for  food,  to  add  an(j  that  these  have  been  accordingly  pur- 
much  to  the  comforts  of  its  inhabitants.  chased  by  the  Government  for  upwards  of 
To  extend  the  usefulness  of  our  institu-  a ]ac  0f  rupees ; so  that  no  doubt  the  pub- 
tion,  we  have  resolved  to  include  agricul-  jjc  jn  due  time  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
ture  in  the  subjects  to  which  our  attention  the  labours  of  this  lamented  character.* 
is  directed.  The  communications  in  this  There  are  very  nearly  sixteen  hundred 
instance  have  been  few,  in  addition  to  Mr.  volumes  of  Oriental  literature  alone,  com- 
Moon’s : we  have,  however,  from  Mr.  Van-  prising  twelve  languages  and  sixteen  dif- 
derlaab,  some  important  suggestions,  and  ferent  characters : a very  great  part  of  them 
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sess  opportunities  of  thus  furtliering  the 
purposes  of  science  and  improvement. 

Having  thus  review  ed  our  progress  and 
sketched  our  present  situation,  allowr  me 
to  express  an  opinion  that  we  have  not 
been  deficient  in  our  duty ; and  that  with 
a very  little  exertion  on  the  part  of.  gen- 
tlemen in  the  several  out-stations  of  this 
island,  we  may  be  enabled  to  render  essen- 
tial service  to  the  general  interests  of 
science. — [Ceylon  Gov.  Gaz. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY  OF  BENARES. 

We  understand  that  a Literary  Society 
has  been  formed  at  Benares,  as  an  auxi- 
liary of  the  Society  at  Calcutta.— [Bengal 
Hurk. , Feb.  4. 


from  an  anonymous  contributor,  an  Essay 
on  the  Horticulture  of  Ceylon,  which, 
however,  presents  too  discouraging  a view 
of  the  subject,  to  induce  us  to  give  it  more 
extensive  circulation. 

From  our  worthy  members,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  De  Saram,  and 
from  Count  Ranzowr,  we  have  received 
papers  relating  to  subjects  of  Natural  His- 
tory, adding  to  our  stock  of  information 
in  that  department  of  science. 

Our  efforts  towards  compiling  cata- 
logues of  the  Natural  History  of  Ceylon 


however  are  Sanscrit,  in  which  language 
there  are  many  w’orks  not  very  easy  to  be 
obtained. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  remainder 
consists  chiefly  of  compositions  in  the  Ta- 
mul,  Telinga,  and  Canara  languages,  com- 
prising a view  of  the  literature  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, never  before  combined.  Among 
them  are  forty-five  volumes  of  Iaina  lite- 
rature, particularly  remarkable  for  novelty 
and  interest. 

There  are  nearly  3,000  tracts  comprised 
in  264  volumes  on  local  subjects,  in  the 
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have  been,  to  a certain  degree,  successful,  various  parts  of  the  Deccan,  collected  by 
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Some  (we  wish  we  could  say  a majority)  of 
the  list  of  queries  circulated  with  that 
view,  have  been  returned  in  a . very  satis- 
factory manner  ; in  this  we  have  to  notice 
the  zeal  and  diligence  of  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  natives,  most  particularly  of  the 
Modellar  of  the  Hapittegam  Corle,  who 
in  the  returns  from  his  district,  has  given 
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persons  sent  by  Col.  McKenzie  for  the 
purpose.  These  are  highly  valuable  and 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  remarkable  events  in 
the  past,  and  illustrate  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  southern  provinces,  together 
with  historical  traditions  of  importance. 
Th6  copies  of  inscriptions  on  stone  and 
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us  a very  complete  list  of  the  various  ani-  copper  amount  to  8,076,  in  77  volumes. 
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mals  included  in  its  natural  history. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Arm- 
strong and  Knox,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
commence  the  formation  of  a Museum, 
with  a collection  of  the  birds  of  the  inte- 
rior of  this  island  ; we  have  received  spe- 
cimens from  many  quarters.  Messrs.  Gis- 
borne, Backhouse,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men have  made  contributions  of  this  kind, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  their 
example  will  be  followed  by  all  who  pos- 


The  unbound  translations  of  the  local 
tracts  above  referred  to  amount  to  679, 
the  bound  to  74;  twenty  of  them  relate 
to  Hindoo,  and  four  to  Mahomedan  his- 
tory, the  remainder  contain  miscellaneous 
matters  connected  with  the  past  and  pre- 
lent state  of  the  peninsula. 

The  other  catalogues  contain  plans, 


* We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  collection 
has  reached  England— Ed. 
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drawings  coins,  images,  and  antiquities : 
of  these  the  coins  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, comprising  above  6, OCX)  pieces  of 
ancient  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  speci- 
mens, as  well  as  of  ancient  and  modem 
Europe.—  [CW.  John  Bull. 

ECLIPSE  OF  THE  MOON  OBSERVED  IN  CAL- 
CUTTA. 

The  good  town  of  Calcutta  (other  places 
may  speak  for  themselves)  was  amused  on 
Sunday  night,  26th  Jan.,  with  a remark- 
able celestial  phenomenon,  which  deserves 
at  least  a passing  notice  in  a daily  journal, 
if  it  were  only  to  remark  the  different  sen- 
sations caused  by  the  same  event  in  dif- 
ferent minds  according  to  preconceived 
notions.  About  half  past  nine  in  the 
evening,  persons  within  doors*  not  pre- 
pared by  the  predictions  of  Calcutta  phi- 
losophers, or  the  astronomers  of  Nuddea, 
for  any  great  event,  were  surprized  at  the 
rising  din  of  tom-toms,  and  the  jingling 
of  ghoonghroos,  mingled  with  the  anxious 
hum  of  human  voices  which  filled  the  noc- 
turnal air.  The  wise  were  ready  to  sus- 
pect that  the  serpent  who  supports  the 
world,  according  to  the  fabulous  belief  of 
the  superstitious  Hindoo,  was  shifting  the 
load  off  his  weary  head,  which  caused  tlie 
astonished  earth  to  tremble ; but  on  in- 
quiry, it  appeared  that  the  vengeful  Rahoo 
was  threatening  to  swallow'  the  fair  round 
moon  because  of  the  sins  of  man.  The 
pious  Hindoos  wrere  therefore  bestirring 
themselves  mightily  to  frighten  away  the 
hideous  demon,  who  appeared  to  have 
applied  his  voracious  teeth  to  the  lower 
limb  of  the  yellow  queen  of  heaven ; nor 
did  they  neglect  to  appease  his  wrath  by 
opening  their  niggard  hearts  to  charitable 
deeds  in  the  hope  that  this  fear-extorted 
charity  would  cover  a multitude  of  sins. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  pious  works  to 
deter  the  moon’s  consumption,  the  vindic- 
tive rahoo  persevered  in  his  lunary  meal, 
and  in  the  course  of  about  an  hour  the 
labouring  orb  was  only  dimly  seen  through 
his  skinny  sides,  somewhat  like  a juggler 
holding  a burning  candle  in  his  mouth, 
while  its  rays  shine  faintly  through  his 
lantern  jaws.  The  devout  Hindoos  then 
repaired  to  the  purifying  streams  of  the 
sacred  Ganges  to  perform  ablutions,  and 
atone  for  the  heinous  offences  that  had 
thus  drawn  down  upon  them,  as  they  sup- 
posed, the  frowns  of  offended  heaven; 
while  females  carefully  abstained  from 
food  and  sleep  till  the  ominous  sign  was 
past. 

The  more  ignorant  part  of  the  moosul- 
mauns  in  Bengal  arc  said  to  combine 
various  fables  of  a different  kind  with 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  some  attributing  them 
to  the  wrath  of  the  deity;  others  imagin- 
ing that  she  is  arrested  for  debt  by  an  in- 
exorable muhajun ; but  the  latter  notion  is 
so  frivolous  that  it  does  not  deserve  to 


rank  among  the  dreams  of  astrology.  The 
less  superstitious  moosulmauns  ascribe  the 
obscuration  of  the  luminary  to  the  inter- 
vention of  some  Boorj,  or  corner  of  the 
zodiac  between  it  and  the  light  of  the  sun. 
This  approaches  towards  the  truth  as  de- 
monstrated by  the  sublime  science  of 
astronomy,  of  which  theory  is  fortified  by 
observation,  as 

With  watching  pale,  and  midnight  vigil*  spent, 
The  star- surveying  sage  close  to  his  eye 
Applies  the  sight-invigorating  tube,  Ice. 

At  the  time  of  the  greatest  obscuration, 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  was  distinctly 
visible  on  the  moon’s  disk,  leaving  a small 
luminous  ring  surrounding  it,  and  the 
eliptical  shape  of  the  shadow  clearly  show- 
ed the  spheroidical  form  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  which  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
oblate  at  the  poles.  We  shall  conclude 
this  notice  by  giving  a statement  of  the 
different  phases  of  this  phenomenon  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  by  a friend, 
on  the  accuracy  of  whose  observations  the 
public  may  rely  : <* 

Eclyise  26th  and  27 th  January. 

Commencement  by  calculation,  9 hours 
19  minutes.  End  by  ditto  52  minutes. 
Morning. 

Observations. 

Commencement  of  eclipse  not  observed. 
Evening,  remarkably  clear. 

26th  Jan. 

At9h.  35m.  Four  digits  eclipsed,  lower  edge 
of  the  moon  faintly  defiued. 

10  10  Ten  digits  eclipsed,  ditto  in- 
visible. 

10  15  Sixteen  digits  ditto.  Darkness 
increasing  very  rapidly.  A 
beautiful  halo  was  visible  for 
a few  seconds,  which  disap- 
peared in  an  instant. 

10  23  The  shadow  of  the  earth  in- 
‘ distinctly  defined  by  an  irre- 
gular curved  line. 

10  27  The  moon  obscures  a small 
bright  star. 

10  30  The  moon’s  upper  semi-diame- 
ter faintly  illuminated,  and 
surrounded  with  an  apparent 
• haze. 

10  45  Twenty-three  digits  eclipsed, 

greatest  obscuration,  the  up- 
per limb  only  visible,  and 
very  faint. 

11  5 A slight  illumination  on  the 

upper  northern  limb. 

11  15  The  whole  circumference  in- 
distinctly visible. 

11  35  More  defined.  Southern  lower 
limb  rather  imperfect. 

11  50  The  whole  body  becomes  faint- 

ly visible. 

12  0 Darkness  decreasing  very  fast. 
27th  Jan. 

lh.  Om.  Scarcely  any  obscuration. 

1 10  End  of  the  eclipse. 

[ Beng.  Hurk.  Jan.  28. 
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VOLCANIC  ERUPTION  IN  JAVA. 

By  letters  from  Batavia,  dated  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  we  learn  that  the  moun- 
tain in  Preanger  Regencies,  situated  to 
the  southward  of  Sumedang,  an  eruption, 
from  which  had  a short  time  before  done 
considerable  injury  to  the  surrounding 
country,  had  again  exploded  in  a most 
awful  manner,  discharging  volumes  of 
smoke  and  flame,  and  masses  of  rock, 
some  of  which  even  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance, exceeding  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
Upwards  of  6,000  inhabitants  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  surrounding  country, 
to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  has  been 
completely  devastated.  The  Government 
Coffee  Gardens,  within  that  range,  have 
been  nearly  all  destroyed,  and  the  saWaS, 
or  rice  fields,  have  suffered  considerably, 
as  well  from  the  shower  of  ashes  as  from 
the  inundation  caused  by  the  rivers  being 
blocked  up  by  the  masses  of  rock  which 
were  emitted.  The  explosion  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  at  Samarang,  a distance  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
a direct  line.  Government  arc  said  to 
have  prohibited  all  visits  to  the  scene,  for 
what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. — 
[Ca/.  Jour. 

ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS. 

At  a recent  sitting  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Paris,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  as  Honorary  President,  pro- 
nounced the  following  discourse:— 

“ Gentlemen  : As  this  is  the  first  time 
I have  had  the  honour  to  preside  over  your 
meetings,  I am  desirous  of  expressing  my 
deep  sense  of  the  flattering  honour  your 
suffrages  have  conferred  upon  me.  Not 
being  acquainted  with  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages myself,  I should  have  shrunk  from 
this  station,  as  requiring  greater  powers 
than  I possess,  if  I had  not  known  that 
the  labours  of  the  Society  were  directed  by 
a Council  composed  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars.  Little,  therefore,  re- 
mains to  me,  but  to  offer  you  my  best 
wishes  for  success,  and  to  express  my  ear- 
nest concurrence  in  an  undertaking  from 
which  the  most  beneficial  effects  must  re- 
sult. It  is  unquestionably  a matter  of 
great  public  utility,  that  the  study  of  fo- 
reign languages  should  be  facilitated,  and 
brought  within  the  reach  of  youth.  Charles 
the  Fifth  has  well  said,  that  “ he  who 
learns  another  language  besides  his  own, 
increases  his  faculties  two-fold.'*  It  is 
clear,  that  the  productions  of  p foreign 
language  can  be  but  very  imperfectly 
known  through  the  medium  of  translations, 
since  they  are  thereby  deprived  of  that  ori- 
ginality, that  primitive  vigour,  and  that 
natural  colouring  which  give  thought  its 
just  character,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
facilitate  its  expression.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  only  by  multiplying  translations  that 


the  utility  of  the  study  of  languages  can 
be  made  apparent ; and  it  is  above  all,  by 
placing  the  original  at  the  side  of  the  tran- 
slation, that  the  reader  is  able  to  gain  a 
correct  idea  of  the  mutual  relations  which 
exist  between  them.  You,  gentlemen,  are 
thus  rendering  an  immense  service  to 
France  (where  this  essential  branch  of 
public  instruction  has  not  been  pursued  so 
far  as  is  desirable),  by  introducing  gra- 
dually amongst  us  that  mass  of  historical 
and  literary  riches,  to  which  there  is  no 
access  except  through  the  study  of  the 
Oriental  languages.  How  vast  a part  of 
science,  which  has  been  lost  for  ages,  will 
now  be  regained  through  your  eicertions  ! 
What  an  auspicious  presage  of  the  final 
result  of  your  labours  is  contained  in  the 
brilliant  discovery  of  a hieroglyphic  alpha- 
bet,—a discovery,  honourable  not  only  to 
the  scholar  by  whom  it  was  made,*  but 
also  to  our  nation,  which  should  be  proud 
of  a son,  who  has  already  penetrated  tliose 
mysteries,  which  the  ancients  unveiled  only 
to  the  most  severely-tried  adepts ; and  who 
has  begun  to  decypher  those  emblems,  the 
detecting  whose  signification,  all  modem 
nations  had  ceased  to  expect.” 

The  Society  are  preparing  die  following 
works  for  publication : 

A French  translation  of  Rodriguez's  Ja- 
panese Grammar.  M.  Landressc  has  trans- 
lated it  from  die  Portuguese,  and  M.  Re- 
musat  is  expected  to  prefix  an  explanation 
of  die  Japanese  syllabarium  and  a me- 
thod of  reading.  The  whole  will  pro- 
bably be  printed  by  July  in  this  year. 

A Mancku  French  Dictionary , in  about 
600  pages,  8vo.  This  dictionary  has  been 
translated  from  die  classed  Mandchu  Chi- 
nese Dictionary,  by  M.  Klaproth,  and  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  publication  in  a 
few  months.  An  analysis  of  die.  very  ex- 
cellent original,  is  given  by  M.  Klaproth 
in  his  * Verzeichnissder  Chinesischen  und 
Mandsbuischen  Bucher  der  Koniglichen 
Bibliothek  zu  Berlin,  61  to  117. 

A Collection  of  a Hundred  Fables  of 
Vartan  in  Armenian , by  M.  Martin,  au- 
thor of  “ Memoires  sur  1*  Armenie.” 

A Georgian  Grammar  and  Vocabulary. 
The  Grammar  was  written  in  Italian  by  a 
missionary,  and  the  Vocabulary  contains 
3,000  words,  explained  in  Russian  and  , 
German.  Both  these  MSS.  belong  to  M. 
Klaproth,  who,  in  conjunction  with  M. 
Martin,  can  add  1 ,500  or  2,000.  words  to 
die  Vocabulary. 

An  Episode y from  the  Ramayana,  with 
a French  translation  by  M.  Cliezy.  The, 
Sanscrit  text  w'ill  be  printed  from  en- 
gravings on  copper  or  stone,  as  die  fount 
of  Sanskrit  types  which  is  being  cut 
and  cast  for  the  Society  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

. * Monsieur  Cliampollioii,  jun. 
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M.  Jules  de  Klaproth  has  recently  pub- 
lished at  Paris  a work  in  German,  entitled 
Asia  Polyglotta.  The  subjoined  table  of 
contents  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  work,  which  will  supply  an 
important  deficiency  in  Oriental  literature, 
as  there  is  no  work  containing  vocabularies 
of  nearly  all  the  Asiatic  languages,  ex- 
cepting that  published  at  St.  Petersburgh 
by  Pallas;  which,  being  in  Russian,  is  en- 
tirely useless  to  most  of  the  men  of  letters 
in  Europe. 

The  authority  of  the  Asiatic  historians : 
Arabian,  Persian,  Turkish,  Mongolian, 
Hindu,  Tibetian,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Central  Asiatic,  Armenian,  Georgian. 


Floods  and  inundations  : 

Year  of  the  great  flood,  Typhon. 

The  people  of  Asia  classed  according 
to  languages. 

Universal  affinity  of  languages  or  Syn- 
gloss — Affinity  between  languages  of 
the  same  class. 


1.  Indo- Germans  : 

Hindus,  Ziguenans,  Afgans,  Per- 
sians, Send  and  Pehlevi,  Belutches, 
Kurds,  Ossetans  or  Alans,  Arme- 
nians. 


2.  Shemites : 

Syro- Chaldeans. 

Hebrews,  including  Jews,  Phoeni- 
cians and  Philistines. 

Arabians. 


As  the  Semitic  class  of  language  has 
been  studied  for  three  centuries  by  Euro- 
peans, M.  Klaproth  has  considered  it  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  any  detail  on  their 
nature,  especially  as  H.  Adelung  has  given 
a general  view  of  them  in  his  “ Mi- 
thridates  oder  Allgemeine  Sprachen-Kunde 
Band,”  i,  p.  299  to  419. 

3.  Georgians : 

Kartulians,  Mingrelians,  Suans,  La- 
sans. 

4.  Caucasians : 

Lesghians,  Mizdjegliians,  West  Cau- 
casians. 

!i.  Sainojedians,  nineteen  nations. 

6.  Jeniseians,  six  nations. 

7.  Tinns. 

Migration  of  nations  : 
Germanized  Finns — Finns  of  the  Wol- 
* ga-Permians,  in  eluding  Wotiaks,  Syra- 
nians,and  Permians — Ugorians,  Finns, 
including  Ugorians,  Wogulians,  and 
Ostiaks  of  the  Oby. 


Definition  of  Tartars : 

8.  Turks: 

Uigurs,  Turkomen,  Usbeks,  Nogays, 
Basians,  Kumuks,  Bashkirs,  Kara- 
Kalpaks,  Siberians,  Turks,  Teleuts, 
Jakuts,  Kirgises,  Seldjuks,  Otlimans. 
Definition  of  Bucharians : 

9.  Mongols  or  Tartars  : 

Mongols  Proper,  Chalihas,  Buriats, 
Olots  or  Kalmucks. 


10.  Tungusians  : 

Siberian  Turgusians,  Mandchus  Niu- 
dchi  Khitans. 

11.  Kuriles  or  Ainos. 

Tarakais. 

12.  Jukagirs. 

13.  Koriaks. 

14.  Kamtshadales. 

15.  Polar  Americans,  in  Asia. 

16.  Japanese. 

Lieu-Khieus. 

17.  Koreans. 

18.  Tibetians. 

Bhagalpur  mountaineers. 

Garrau  mountaineers. 

19.  Chinese. 

Etymology  of  the  word  Serica. 

20.  Tunkingese  and  Cochin-Chinesc. 

21.  Siamese. 

22.  Avanese. 

23.  Peguans. 

Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Chinese 
dialects  and  Ultra-Ganges  languages  : 
Malajs. 

Formosans. 

The  Life  of  Buddha,  from  Mongolian 
accounts. 

The  folio  Philological  Atlas  which  ac- 
companies the  quarto  volumes  contains  a 
beautiful  Map  of  Asia,  in  which  the  seats 
of  the  different  languages  are  distinguish- 
ed by  colours,  and  comparative  vocabula- 
ries of  the  following  classes  of  languages  : 
Caucasian,  Samojedian,  Finnish,  Tur- 
kish, Tungusian,  North-Eastern  Asiatic. 

M.  Klaproth  has  also  lately  published  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  and  Mandchu 
Books  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  un- 
der the  title  ‘ Verzeichniss  der  Chiuesischen 
und  Mandschuischen  Bucher  und  hand, 
scriften  der  Kbtiiglicben  Bibliothek  zu 
Berlin.’  Paris,  1822,  folio. 

This  volume,  besides  the  bibliogra- 
phical information  usually  furnished  by 
catalogues,  and  extracts  from  the  Mandchu 
history  of  the  Kin  dynasty,  and  the  Mand- 
chu translation  of  the  Kang-kian  history 
of  China,  contains  the  following  valuable 
articles  ; 

A table  of  the  Nian-cbao,  or  names 
given  by  the  Chinese  Emperors  to  the 
years  of  their  reigns,  in  28  pages. 

A comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Tun- 
gusian dialects,  in  18  pages. 

A table  of  the  contents  of  the  Mandchu 
Classed  Dictionary,  Mandchu  and  Ger- 
man, 21  pages. 

A new  edition  of  his  Abbandlung  iiber 
die  Sprache  und  Sehrift  der  Uiguren, 
with  the  addition  of  a comparative  voca- 
bulary of  the  Uigurian  language  and 
other  Turkish  Tartaric  dialects,  in  20  pages. 

Three  Uigurish  Letters  to  the  Em- 
perors of  China,  and  a reply  to  Mr. 
Smith  of  St.  Petersburgh’s  Attack  on  his 
Abhandlung,  which  was  printed  in  the 
6th  volume  of  Fundgruben  des  Orients. 

He  has  also  ready  for  publication  a 
French  edition  of  his  Travels  in  the 
Caucasus  and  Georgia. 
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East- India  House,  June  18. 

A Quarterly  General  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors of  East- India  Stock  was  this  day 
held,  at  the  Company’s  House  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street. 

DIVIDEND. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Court  having 
been  read. 

The  Chairman  (W.Wigram,  Esq.  M.P.) 
stated  the  Court  was  assembled  to  consider 
of  a resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  17th  inst.,  recommending  to  the 
General  Court  the  declaration  of  a di- 
vidend on  the  Company’s  capital  stock  of 
5J  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  commencing 
the  5th  of  January  last,  and  ending  on  the 
5th  of  July  next. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman , second- 
ed by  the  Dejmty-Chairmun  (W.  Astell, 
Esq.  M.P. ),  the  resolution  was  approved  of. 

BY-LAWS. 

The  Chairman  said,  he  had  to  regret 
the  absence  of  the  worthy  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  By-Laws  (H.  Howorth, 
Esq.  M.  P.)  ; but  that  gentleman  had  sent 
him  a report  from  the  Committee  of  By- 
Laws,  which  should  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Proprietors. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  following  re- 
port : — 

**  The  Committee  appointed  to  inspect 
the  East-India  Company’s  By-Laws,  and 
to  make  inquiry  into  the  observance  and 
execution  of  them,  and  to  consider  what 
alterations  and  additions  may  be  proper  to 
be  made,  have  proceeded  to  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  and  have  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing Report : 

“ In  their  Report,  dated  the  1 7th  May 
1822,  your  Committee  adverted  to  the 
delay  which  had  occurred  in  the  transmis- 
sion from  India  of  the  accounts  and  state- 
ments necessary  for  preparing  the  general 
state  of  the  Company’s  affairs,  which  under 
the  provisions  of  the  By-Law-,  cap.  i,  sec. 
5,  should  be  laid  before  the  General  Court 
annually  in  the  month  of  December. 

“ Having  made  particular  inquiries  upon 
this  important  subject,  your  Committee 
have  great  satisfaction  in  stating,  that  in 
the  last  year  the  requisite  documents  were 
received  in  time  to  enable  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  comply  with  the  By-Law. 

u Your  Committee  have  further  the 
pleasure  to  report,  that  having  examined 
into  the  observance  of  the  By-Laws  during 
the  year,  they  find  that  the  same  have  been 
duly  executed.  • . ' • 

* The  discussion  in  the  General  Court 
on  the  14th  instant,  relative  to  the  applica- 
bility of  the  existing  By-Laws,  cap.  6,  sec. 
1 9 and  20,  to  the  proposal  submitted  by 
Asiatic  Journ. — No.  92. 


the  Court  of  Directors  for  grant 
Majesty’s  Government,  subject  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament,  the  sum  of  60,000/. 
per  annum  on  account  of  retiring  pay, 
pensions,  &c.,  to  that  part  of  His  Ma- 
jesty’s forces  which  is  maintained  in  the 
East- Indies,  has  made  it  incumbent  on 
your  Committee  to  direct  their  serious  at- 
tention to  that  subject ; and  after  mature 
consideration  your  Committee  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  special 
provision  for  a case  which  is  not  likely  to 
recur,  and  upon  which  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors, under  the  existing  By-Laws,  had 
the  opportunity  of  exercising  a judgment, 
and  of  calling  for  any  documents  or  in- 
formation which  they  might  have  required. 

(Signed)  <*  II.  Howorth, 

G.  Cumming, 

Rob.  Williams, 

P.  IIeatly, 

J.  H.  Tritton, 
John  Carstairs, 
Geo.  Gkote, 

H.  Smith, 

Ben.  Barnard.” 

“ East- India  House , May  26,  1823.” 

The  Chairman  acquainted  the  Court,  that 
the  By-Law,  sec.  I,  cap.  3,  ordained,  that 
a committee  of  fifteen  be  annually  chosen, 
at  the  Quarterly  General  Court,  held  in 
the  month  of  June,  to  inspect  the  Com- 
pany’s By-Laws. 

The  names  of  the  committee  of  last 
year  were  then  read  over,  and  the  follow- 
ing  gentlemen  were  re-elected,  viz. 

II.  Iloworth,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

The  II  on.  D.  Kinnaird,  G.  Cumming, Esq., 
II.  Smith,  Esq. ; P.  IIeatly,  Esq. ; 
G.  Grote,  Esq.;  D.  Lyon,  Esq.  ; 

R.  Williams,  Esq  ; B.  Barnard,  Esq. ; 
Sir  II.  Strachey,  Bart.;  J.  Darby,  Esq. ; 

J.  II.  Tritton,  Esq. ; J.  Carstairs,  Esq. ; 

R.  Twining,  Jun.,  Esq. 

The  Chairman  said  it  became  necessary, 
in  consequence  of  the  decease  of  one  of 
their  members,  the  late  William  Drew", 
Esq.,  to  appoint  a gentleman  to  fill  up 
the  vacancy.  He  should  take  the  liberty 
to  nominate  a gentleman,  who,  he  doubt- 
ed not,  would  meet  the  general  approba- 
tion of  the  Court  lie  moved  **  That  Sir 
James  Shaw  be  elected  a Member  of  the 
Committee  of  By-Laws.  ’ ’ ( Hear,  hear  / ) 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Deputy- 
Chairman,  and  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

EAST-INDIA  TItADE  BILL. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  the  Court  was 
special  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  the 
debate,  which  was  adjourned  at  the  last 
Court,  on  the  bill  now  pending  in  Par- 
liament to  consolidate  and  amend  the  se- 
veral laws  relating  to  the  trade  with  the 
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East- Indies.  Since  the  adjournment  of 
the  last  Court  he  had  obtained  the  Ge- 
neral Registering  Bill,  which  he  now  laid 
before  the  Court ; and  also  the  East-India 
Trade  Bill,  in  its  amended  state.  lie 
believed  the  more  regular  course  of  pro- 
ceeding would  be,  to  allow  him  to  with- 
draw the  motion  he  had  made  at  the 
former  Court,  viz.  “ That  this  Court  do 
agree  to  the  said  bill,  under  the  terms 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Courtenay’s  letter  of 
that  day  ;”  for  the  purpose  of  substituting 
the  simple  proposition,  “ That  this  Court  do 
agree  to  the  bill,  as  now  laid  before  them.” 

The  Deputy-Chairman  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr. It.  Jackson  wished,  before  they  passed 
to  the  business  of  the  day,  to  correct  a 
mis-statement  of  what  he  had  said  at  the 
last  Court,  relative  to  the  Attorney’s  prac- 
tising at  Calcutta,  which  had  appeared  in 
a respectable  morning  paper.  He  was 
there  made  to  say,  alluding  to  the  at- 
tornies  who  practised  in  the  court  of 
Calcutta,  “ that  many  of  them  were  per- 
sons without  rank,  fortune,  character,  or 
education.”  Now  he  was  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Chairman  whether  he 
had  made  any  such  statement?  whether 
he  did  not  reason  prospectively  and  hy- 
pothetically ? He  had  stated,  that  persons 
were  admissible  into  that  court  without 
the  license  of  the  Directors : a practice  at 
variance  with  the  regulations  by  which  the 
courts  of  Madras  and  Bombay  were  go- 
verned; and  he  expressed  his  own  appre- 
hensions, and  the  apprehension  of  others, 
lest  the  system  might  suffer,  by  allow- 
ing the  admission  of  individuals  without 
due  discrimination.  He  expressed  the 
exalted  opinion  he  entertained  of  those 
eminent  magistrates  who  now  presided 
over  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta.  Con- 
sidering their  zeal  and  vigilance,  he  felt 
not  the  slightest  fear  that  they  would  suffer 
persons  of  doubtful  character  to  practise 
in  that  Court ; on  the  contrary,  he  under- 
stood from  high  authority,  so  anxious  w ere 
those  learned  persons  to  preserve  the  pu- 
rity of  the  Court,  that  they  intimated  their 
entire  willingness  to  agree  to  any  regula- 
tion on  tin’s  subject  which  the  Hon.  Court 
of  Directors  thought  proper  to  adopt. 
He  therefore  had  to  request,  that  this  ex- 
planation should  be  given  to  the  public  by 
tliose  individuals,  who  generally  reported 
their  proceedings  so  accurately..  So  far  from 
arraigning  the  .character  of  any  one  gen- 
tleman practicing  in  the  court  at  Calcutta, 
he  now  openly  and  public  avowed,  that  he 
knew  of  no  fact  on  which  he  could,  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  impeach  their  conduct. 
The  utmost  he  had  said  of  them  was,  that 
some  of  them,  he  believed,  had  never  been 
in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.—"  I do  recollect  that 
the  Learned  Gentleman  put  the  case  hy- 
pothetically.” 


Mr.  Forbes  then  proceeded  to  address 
the  Court  on  the  subject  of  the  India  Trade 
Bill.  He  said  that  he,  for  one,  disap- 
proved of  the  principle  of  opening  the  ge- 
neral trade  of  India  to  shipping  of  all 
classes  and  denominations,  and  allowing  a 
direct  interference  with  the  coasting  trade, 
unless  India  shipping  were  put  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing  as  British  shipping; 
and  he  must  again  contend,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  place  it  on  such  a footing, 
unless  India  seamen  were  allowed  the 
same  privileges  as  British  seamen.  It  was 
fitting  that  East-India  seamen,  their  fel- 
low-subjects of  India,  should  be  put  on  a 
level  with  West- India  negroes  and  men  of 
colour.  The  natives  of  the  West- India 
Islands,  who  were  men  of  colour,  were, 
he  conceived,  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  British  seamen,  whilst  their 
fellow-subjects  of  India  were  excluded. 
It  might  be  said  that  it  was,  in  fact,  ne- 
cessary to  place  the  native  seamen  of  India 
under  certain  regulations  for  their  protec- 
tion ; and,  so  far  as  regulations  were  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose,  he  would  cordially 
concur  in  them.  But  he  complained  that 
regulations  were  continued  which  were 
unnecessary : for  many  of  tliose  regula- 
tions which  were  heretofore  proper,  were 
no  longer  so ; a very  great  change  had 
been  effected  in  the  character  of  the  native 
seamen  of  India  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
They  were  now  in  the  habit  of  coming  to 
this  country  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
without  those  unpleasant  circumstances 
occurring  which  had  been  formerly  known 
to  arise  from  the  inclemency  of  the  climate. 
As  this  was  the  case,  he  saw  no  difficulty 
in  having  any  class  of  British  shipping 
manned  by  native  seamen.  The  shipping 
of  India  belonged  chiefly  to  British  mer- 
chants. It  w as  very  well  for  them  to  say, 

“ We  will,  if  we  can,  man  our  ships  with 
British  seamen ; if  we  cannot,  we  must 
take  lascars  :”  but,  under  such  a system, 
what  became  of  the  natives  of  India? 
When  they  deprived  them  of  their  coast- 
ing-trade, what  was  given  to  them  in  re- 
turn ? They  took  from  them  rights  of 
very  great  importance;  and  was  it  not 
therefore  fair  that  he  should  propose  the 
bestowing  on  them  of  some  boon,  although 
by  no  means  an  equivalent  for  the  advan- 
tages of  which  they  would  be  bereft  ? It 
was  impossible  to  say  what  accommodation 
the  natives  of  India  could  be  considered 
as  receiving,  under  the  bill  which  was  now 
passing  through  Parliament.  He  under- 
stood the  bill  was  to  be  re  committed, 
and  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  con- 
siderable apprehension  with  respect  to  the 
alterations  that  were  in  agitation,  and 
which  would  probably  materially  affect  the 
measure  now  before  the  Court.  As  far  as 
the  bill  went,  he  confessed  there  was  much 
in  it  of  which  he  approved.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly drawn  up  in  accordance  with 
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the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the 
India  Board  ; but  he  was  much  mistaken 
if  it  would  not  be  found  that,  in  its  pro- 
gress through  the  House,  it  would  undergo 
very  considerable  alterations.  The  bill  had 
been  reported  as  amended  ; and  he  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  it. 
He  had,  however,  seen  it  a few  nights  ago, 
and  there  were  then  some  very  important 
clauses  added  to  it ; since  that  it  had  gone 
through  a committee.  It  was  understood 
that  it  would  be  re-committed,  and  then 
printed  ; and  he  certainly  did  apprehend 
that  some  most  material  clauses  would  be 
introduced,  which  would  be  proposed  as 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  British 
ships  and  British  seamen — clauses  which 
would  entirely  alter  the  measure;  there- 
fore he  was  very  much  at  a loss  to  know 
what  course  to  recommend.  As  it  stood 
at  present,  he  did  not  wholly  approve  of 
the  bill ; though,  speaking  cf  it  generally, 
it  was  a measure  which  he  viewed  in  a 
favourable  light.  His  Learned  Friend  (Mr. 
R.  Jackson)  had  stated  that  his  views  coin- 
cided with  those  which  he  (Mr.  Forbes) 
entertained,  as  to  the  justice  of  extending 
every  possible  assistance  to  the  natives  of 
India ; and  he  would  ask,  was  there  a 
single  man  in  that  Court  who  did  not  in 
his  conscience  admit  the  propriety  of  act- 
ing in  that  manner  ? If  it  were  so,  then 
he  called  on  them,  as  men  of  honour, 
spirit,  and  principle,  to  place  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  India  on  a level  with  them, 
selves.  {Hear!)  If  their  fellow-subjects 
in  the  West- Indies  and  North  America 
were  treated  as  British  subjects,  why 
should  not  the  same  principle  be  adopted 
towards  those  who  were  born  in  India  ? 
Why  should  not  they  be  placed  on  a foot- 
ing with  the  population  of  the  West- 
Indies?  A vessel  sailing  to  the.  port  of 
London  from  the  West- Indies,  might  l>e 
navigated  wholly  by  negroes  and  mulattos. 
Such  a vessel  might  proceed  to  any  part  of 
the  world  ; she  might  go  to  India,  and 
carry  on  the  coasting-trade  there  ; she 
might  stay  there  as  long  as  she  pleased  ; 
she  might  assist  in  driving  the  native  sea- 
men from  that  coasting-trade  which  had 
been  theirs  for  centuries ; and,  under  these 
circumstances,  thus  deprived  of  their  only 
remaining  resource,  what  were  the  un- 
fortunate natives  to  do  ? what  equivalent 
were,  they  to  receive  ? Why,  so  far  from 
giving  them  any  thing  in  return,  they  did 
not  allow  them  even  the  nominal  advan- 
tage, the  mere  nominal  reciprocity  of  suf- 
fering them  to  come  to  this  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a share  in  the  ge- 
neral trade.  This  he  thought  fit  to  ob- 
serve, because  there  were  manifest  con- 
tradictions in  the  bill  on  this , very  point. 
It  allowed  ships  from  India  to  come  home, 
and  to  carry  on  the  trade  between  India 
and  the  continent,  although  such  ships 


were  only  manned  with  native  seamen  ; 
but  that  was  merely  in  the  event  of  the 
owners  being  unable  to  find  British  sea- 
men. Did  not  this,  however,  support  the 
fact,  that  they  could  perform  die  duties  of 
seamen  properly?  And  dien  came  the 
question,  why  such  a restriction  should  be 
placed  on  them  ? Did  they  thank  diis 
country  for  the  employment  they  received, 
when  it  could  not  be  widiheld  ? Had  they 
any  cause  to  diank  the  Legislature  and  the 
Company,  for  watching  over  and  protecting 
their  interests  and  just  rights  ? Certainly 
not ; since,  when  native  seamen  were  en- 
gaged, it  was  only  when  others  could  not 
be  procured.  The  ship-owners  in  India 
were  tied  down  to  obtain  British  seamen, 
if  they  could  be  obtained.  If  satisfactory 
proof  were  laid  before  the  Governments 
abroad  that  British  seamen  could  not  be 
had,  the  ship-owner  was  allowed  to  em- 
ploy natives,  but  not  otherwise.  This  was 
all  very  well  for  British  owners,  either 
here  or  in  India ; but  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  contend  for  the  rights  of  the  native 
owners  and  the  native  merchants  of  India. 
The  people  of  that  country  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  cotton-manufacture;  the 
Legislature  had  refused  to  receive  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  industry  into  this  country  ; 
and  now  they  were  about  to  take  from 
them,  without  any  return,  the  almost  only 
remaining  branch  of  trade  which  they  pos- 
sessed. He  must  say,  that  the  whole 
course  of  legislative  measures,  with  regard 
to  India,  for  the  last  nine  years,  had  been 
extremely  unfair,  unjust,  and  oppressive 
towards  the  population  of  that  country. 
He  should  be  very  sorry  to  predict  any 
thing  unpleasant,  but  it  did  appear  to  him 
contrary  to  human  reason  and  to  human 
nature,  to  suppose  that  men,  who  were  be- 
coming every  day  more  and  more  en- 
lightened, should  remain  quiet  and  sub- 
missive under  such  severe  injuries.  It  had 
been  said,  that  as  they  were  at  the  distance 
of  ten  thousand  miles,  it  required  a very 
loud  voide  to  make  them  heard  in  England. 
But  let  the  Court  mark  what  he  said : 
their  complaints  were  loud,  and  they  were 
well-grounded ; and  they  might  depend 
upon  it  that,  ultimately,  if  they  were  not 
heard  and  attended  to,  the  people  of  India 
would  compel  them  to  be  heard  and  exa- 
mined. {Hear!)  He  wished  to  shew 
the  Court  how  this  principle  of  exclusion, 
with  respect  to  the  natives  of  India,  per- 
vaded all  the  measures  of  the  Legislature, 
and  was  followed  up  in  all  their  acts, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
what  he  would  call  the  imaginary  interests 
of  the  British  merchant  and  ship-owner. 
Let  them  turn  their  attention  to  the  Re- 
gistering Bill,  which  would  pass  the  House 
of  Commons  in  a few'  hours.  It  w-ould 
then  have  to  go  through  the  House  of 
Lords ; and  he  did  trust,  if  reciprocity 
was  not  fully  allowed  by  the  measure  now' 
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before  the  Court,  that  means  might  be 
found  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
gistering Bill  in  the  Upper  House.  There 
were  some  clauses  in  it  which  would  se- 
riously affect  the  shipping  interest  of  India. 
Provision  was  made  in  the  bill  “ for  al- 
lowing ships  built  in  any  of  his  Majesty’s 
territories,  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 
and  belonging  to  British  owners,  to  pro- 
ceed to  this  country,  before  registry  shall 
have  been  made  ; and  on  producing  a cer- 
tificate from  the  builder  of  such  vessels, 
the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port 
are  directed  to  grant  a certificate  of  re- 
gistry.” This  clause,  which  specified 
“ British  owners,”  denied  the  same  pri- 
vilege to  ships  built  in  India,  and  belong- 
ing to  “ native  owners.”  By  another 
clause,  ships  the  property  of  “ native 
owners  ” were  limited  to  trade  within  the 
provisions  of  the  53d  of  Geo.  III.,  com- 
monly known  as  the  East- India  Charter 
Act.  And  yet  they  were  told,  that  this 
was  placing  India  shipping  on  a footing 
with  British  shipping.  IIow  could  this 
be  maintained,  when  it  appeared  that  ships 
built  in  India,  and  belonging  to  native 
owners,  could  not  come  to  this  country, 
and  take  out  British  registry  ; while  ships 
built  in  India,  the  property  of  British 
owners,  were  entitled  to  that  privilege  ? 
This  was  a case  which  he  put  to  the  Court 
as  one  of  great  harshness,  nay,  of  absolute 
injustice.  It  would  l>e  said,  that  it  was 
for  the  advantage  of  the  natives  of  India, 
to  encourage  the  building  of  ships  in  that 
country,  for  ow  ners  in  England.  lie  was 
satisfied  with  that ; but  still  it  did  not  meet 
his  objection.  His  argument  was,  that 
they  ought  to  put  their  fellow-subjects  in 
India  on  the  same  footing,  in  all  respects, 
with  British  owners.  There  was  another 
clause  which  unquestionably  went  to  de- 
prive India-built  ships  of  the  benefit  of 
British  registry.  Under  the  55th  of  Geo. 
III.  eap.  116,  all  vessels,  the  keels  of 
which  were  laid  in  India  on  the  25th  of 
June  1815,  were  entitled  to  British  re- 
gistry. This  clause  was  now  repealed; 
and  such  of  those  vessels  as  were  not  built 
were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  that  act. 
He  had  also  reason  to  apprehend  tliat,  in 
the  progress  of  this  bill  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  re-enact  that  most  oppressive  and  unjust 
provision  of  the  55th  of  Geo. Ill,  relating 
to  the  manning  of  ships.  By  the  law,  as 
it  formerly  stood,  the  owners  of  vessels 
were  obliged  to  supply  seven  seamen  for 
every  hundred  tons ; and  lie  believed,  by 
the  bill  now  before  them,  it  w'as  proposed 
that  there  should  be  six  British  seamen  for 
every  hundred  tons.  This,  in  point  of 
principle,  was  no  less  objectionable.  By 
the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  the  owners  were 
obliged  to  carry  out  a double  crew — a crew 
of  British  seamen,  in  addition  to  a crew  of 
lascars.  Suppose  a vessel  of  five  hundred 


tons ; she  would  be  obliged  to  take  out 
thirty  British  seamen,  independent  of  las- 
cars.  He  knew  an  instance  where  a ship 
took  out  sjxty-seven  or  sixty-eight  British 
seamen,  in  addition  to  a crew  of  a hundred 
and  five  lascars.  This  course  wras  adopted, 
as  it  was  said,  for  the  encouragement  of 
British  seamen  ; and  yet  it  w'as  an  absolute 
fact,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  procuring  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  British  sailors,  to  enable  the 
ship  to  which  he  had  alluded  to  clear  out 
from  the  Custom-House.  That  no  such 
measure  was  necessary  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  British  seamen  was  evident,  when 
it  was  known  that  the  Admiralty  found  it  a 
hard  matter  to  man  the  ships  of  the  royal 
navy,  although  they  had  offered  45s.  a 
month  as  wages.  The  effect  of  this  enact- 
ment was,  to  drive  British  seamen  into 
the  merchant  service,  without  any  necessity 
whatever.  It  was  very  well  known,  that 
the  ship  to  which  he  had  just  adverted,  and 
another,  the  Castlereugh,  which  sailed  a 
few  days  ago,  had  on  board  a crew  of 
British  seamen  in  addition  to  the  native 
crew.  Now  he  would  ask  an  Hon.  Pro- 
prietor who  was  the  agent  for  tliat  ship, 
whether  he  would  not  have  been  content  to 
have  been  without  the  British  seamen  ? 
He  would  appeal  to  tliat  Hon.  Proprietor, 
whether  the  commander  of  an  Indian  ship 
would  not  deem  it  a benefit  rather  than  a 
misfortune,  if  every  one  of  those  British 
seamen  should  run  away,  even  after  re- 
ceiving an  advance  of  wages  ? He  was 
convinced,  so  great  was  the  expense  at- 
tending those  double  crews,  that  the 
owners  would  rejoice  at  such  an  event* 
As  he  had  before  observed,  the  bill  was 
drawn  up  in  most  respects  in  a manner 
which  be  approved ; but  he  was  very 
much  mistaken  if  clause  after  clause 
would  not  be  introduced,  so  as  completely 
to  alter  the  provisions,  and  to  destroy  the 
principle  of  the  measure  ; it  was  on  that 
account  that  he  mentioned  his  apprehen- 
sions, and  he  called  on  the  Court  to 
adopt  proper  measures  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing taken  by  surprise.  If  it  wore  altered, 
as  he  w'as  almost  convinced  it  would  be, 
what  ought  they  to  do  ? They  ought  to 
instruct  the  Court  of  Directors  as  to  their 
views  and  wishes  with  respect  to  this  bill  ; 
they  ought  to  protest  against  its  being 
altered  in  the  manner  he  apprehended. 
He  threw  out  these  observations  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  having  this  measure 
maturely  considered,  in  order  that  means 
might  be  taken  to  secure  the  interests  of 
the  natives  of  India,  especially  those  of 
the  native  merchants  and  the  native  sea- 
men. He  should  only  further  say,  that 
disapproving,  as  he  did,  of  the  bill  as  it 
now  stood,  because  it  did  not  place  the 
natives  of  India  on  a footing  with  British 
subjects,  he  could  not  conscientiously 
agree  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  would 
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not  express  his  disapprobation  farther  than 
he  had  now  done.  Another  opportunity 
would  occur,  in  another  place,  to  state  his 
opinion  ; but  in  that  Court  he  would  not 
oppose  the  measure.  He  hoped  the  Court 
would  not  concur  in  any  bill  which  had 
not  for  its  object  the  placing  native  and 
British  seamen  on  the  footing  of  perfect 
reciprocity. 

Mr.  Tucker  said,  as  the  Hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  had  appealed  to 
them  as  men  of  honour,  spirit,  and  prin- 
ciple, to  state  their  honest  opinions  on  this 
question,  he  begged  leave  to  express  his, 
although  he  did  so  with  some  reluctance, 
since  they  were  different  from  those  of  the 
Hon.  Member,  for  whom  he  felt  a very 
sincere  respect.  That  Hon.  Member  was 
one  of  the  few  individuals  in  that  Court 
who  attended  sedulously  to  the  interests  of 
tire  people  of  India,  and  he  approved  of 
and  applauded  the  exertions  which  he  had 
made  in  their  behalf,  in  so  manly,  so  feel- 
ing, and  so  candid  a manner.  (Hear/) 
He  participated  in  the  feelings  of  the 
Hon.  Member  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
priety of  attending  closely  to  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  India,  and  of  w atching  over 
and  protecting  their  interests.  But  while 
he  admitted,  and  he  did  so  as  fully  as  any 
man,  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Hon. 
Member,  that  the  people  of  India  were 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  British,  subjects,  he 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  insist  on  the  exercise 
of  those  rights,  in  particular  instances. 
He  did  not  think  that  their  being  allowed 
to  come  to  this  country,  as  British  seamen, 
would  be  a concession  at  all  valuable  to 
them.  The  natives  of  India  were  almost 
all  Hindoos  ; and  from  their  religious 
opinions,  and  their  peculiar  habits  of  life, 
they  were  disqualified  from  acting  as  effi- 
cient seamen.  Neither  were  the  Mahom- 
medans  attached  to  seafaring  habits  : if 
they  excepted  the  Arabs,  who  inhabited 
the  coast,  the  Mahommedans  were  not  a 
maritime  people.  He  did  not  consider 
India  itself  to  be  a maritime  country : it 
owed  its  commerce  to  Europe,  and  not  to 
any  peculiar  fitness  which  it  could  claim 
for  commercial  pursuits.  Nothing,  save 
its  fruitful  soil,  and  the  possession  of  some 
beautiful  manufactures,  had  given  it  a 
share  in  foreign  commerce.  The  Hon. 
Proprietor  then  proceeded  to  argue,  that 
the  ports  throughout  the  Indian  territory 
were  neither  sufficiently  numerous  nor 
sufficiently  safe  to  render  it  a maritime 
country.  On  the  east  side  they  had  the 
ports  of  Chittagong  and  Calcutta,  both  of 
which  were  extremely  inconvenient,  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Until  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  except  during  particular  pe- 
riods of  the  year,  it  was  not  considered 
safe  to  go  to  Calcutta.  It  was  not  usual 
to  make  that  voyage  between  March  and 
August.  The  adventurous  spirit  of  our 


merchants  and  sailors  had  now  got  over 
those  difficulties  ; but  still  he  could  not 
look  upon  India  as  a maritime  country, 
calculated  to  produce  efficient  seamen. 
There  was  also,  on  this  side,  the  port  of 
Canara,  which  he  looked  upon  as  insig- 
nificant. Even  the  rivers  which  fell  into 
the  bay  of  Bengal  were  not  navigable. 
On  the  west  side  of  India  they  had  Bom- 
bay, which  was  a noble  port.  Greater  fa- 
cilities for  foreign  commerce  were,  he  be- 
lieved, to  be  found  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  India.  He  was  not,  however,  so 
well  acquainted  6ith  that  portion  of  the 
Company's  territories,  and  he  should  there- 
fore confine  himself  to  Bengal,  the  most 
wealthy  portion  of  their  possessions.  He 
undoubtedly  wished  to  see  the  natives  of 
India  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  British 
subjects ; but  it  should  be  observed,  that 
a great  number  of  those  who  w ere  called 
lascars  were  not  British  subjects  ; they 
were  Portuguese,  Malays,  and  natives  of 
Manilla,  and  other  islands  in  the  Eastern 
Seas,  who  performed  the  duties  of  secun- 
nies.  Though  they  did  not  form  the  prin- 
cipal portion,  yet  a very  considerable 
number  of  the  crews  of  our  ships  con- 
sisted of  persons  of  that  description,  who 
had  no  connection,  political  or  otherwise, 
with  this  country.  With  respect  to  them, 
therefore,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  that 
their  rights  should  be  looked  to  at  all ; and 
as  to  our  own  population,  he  believed  they 
were  very  little  interested  in  being  con- 
sidered and  employed  as  seamen.  They 
would  not,  in  his  opinion,  conceive  it  a 
favour  to  be  so  employed,  and  be  was  pretty 
well  convinced  that  it  would  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  individuals  themselves. 
Then,  if  they  were  admitted  to  the  exer- 
cise of  tills  right,  which  he  did  not  think 
at  all  valuable  ; if  they  were,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Hon.  Member,  placed  on  a 
footing  with  British  seamen,  what  must  be 
the  consequence?  Why  those  Portuguese, 
Malays,  and  natives  of  Manilla,  would 
displace  a great  number  of  our  sailors  j 
of  that  most  valuable  body  of  men,  who 
formed  the  nucleus  of  our  military  ma- 
rine; who  were  always  ready  to  devote 
their  services  to  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
when,  in  time  of  war,  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  our  marine  to  its  utmost  extent. 
They  all  knew  that  their  navy  formed  the 
great  bulwrark  of  this  country ; and  they 
must  be  aware  that  their  commercial  ma- 
rine supplied  the  maUriel  of  their  military 
marine.  They  were  therefore,  he  con- 
tended, much  interested  in  extending  the 
number  of  British  seamen,  and  particular, 
ly  in  creating  a body  of  able  and  expe- 
rienced petty-officers,  two  objects  which 
would.be  essentially  promoted  by  the  skill 
and  efficiency  which  must  be  acquired  by 
navigating  vessels  to  India.  But  there 
was  another  reason,  stronger  even  than 
that  which  he  bad  urged,  which  had  been 
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hinted  at,  when  the  Court  last  met,  by  the 
Hon.  Chairman  — he  meant  humanity. 
The  natives  of  India  must,  in  some  in- 
stances, like  children,  be  protected  against 
themselves.  They  must  not  be  brought 
to  this  country  to  be  a reproach,  to  be  an 
opprobrium  to  that  Court  and  to  the 
Company  : for  it  could  not  be  doubted, 
that  if  many  ships  were  suffered  to  come 
here  manned  with  lascars,  a great  number 
of  them  would  be  left  behind,  and  must 
of  necessity  become  burdensome  to  the 
community.  Were  those  men  to  be  suf- 
fered to  fill  the  streets  as  vagrants,  house- 
less and  friendless?  In  such  a case,  he 
was  quite  sure  that  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Malmesbury  (Mr.  Forbes)  would  be  the 
first  to  redress  such  an  evil.  He  would 
be  the  first  to  loosen  his  purse-strings,  and 
to  devise  measures  for  sending  those  un- 
fortunate creatures  back  to  their  own 
shores.  They  were  not  justified,  there- 
fore, in  attempting  to  assimilate  the  situa- 
tion of  the  lascar  with  that  of  the  British 
seaman.  In  demanding  such  an  altera- 
tion, they  were  contending  for  that  which 
would  not  benefit  the  former,  and  which, 
with  respect  to  the  latter,  might  produce 
political  effects  which  he  most  earnestly 
deprecated.  If  they  agreed  to  this  pro- 
position, it  would  be  the  means  of  dis- 
placing many  British  seamen,  whom  they 
were  bound  to  protect.  In  time  of  war, 
those  brave  men  were  subjected  to  the 
impress— they  bound  them  to  the  service 
— and  were  they  not,  in  time  of  peace,  to 
have  due  protection  ? Were  they  not  to 
have  their  interests  considered  in  the  most 
favourable  light?  He  answered,  that 
every  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  them. 
The  interest  of  the  country  required  it, 
and  it  was  equally  demanded  by  justice. 
With  respect  to  what  the  Hon.  Member 
had  said,  as  to  the  negroes  of  the  West- 
Indies  being  placed  on  a footing  with 
British  seamen,  he  had  only  to  observe, 
that  very  few  negroes  came  here,  because 
they  w'ere  slaves ; and  there  was  a happy 
faculty  in  the  British  soil  which,  the  mo- 
ment they  placed  their  foot  on  it,  con- 
verted them  from  slaves  to  freemen  — 
{Hear  f)  Besides,  the  negroes  were  a 
very  different  sort  of  men  from  the  na- 
tives of  India ; they  were  capable  of  un- 
dergoing great  hardship,  and  were  per- 
fectly fitted  for  the  purposes  of  our  navy  : 
the  cases,  therefore,  were  not  parallel, 
lie  believed  he  had  stated  all  that  was 
necessary  in  reply  to  the  observations  of 
the  Hon.  Member  for  Malmesbury,  on 
the  subject  of  the  employment  of  native 
seamen.  With  respect  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to 
judge  of  them,  they  had  his  entire  appro- 
bation. He  was  willing  to  admit  the 
ships  of  this  country  to  go  from  port  to 
port  in  India,  as  w’ell  as  to  a participation 
in  the  trade  of  Europe;  for  he  knew  of 


no  principle  tliat  could  here  apply,  except 
that  of  the  most  perfect  free  trade — a com- 
plete reciprocity  of  traffic  to  ships  owned 
by  British  subjects.  This,  he  believed, 
the  bill  gave  them ; and  certainly  it  would 
fall  short  of  its  object  if  it  did  not.  It 
was  important  that  this  point  should  be 
conceded,  on  the  principle  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  employ  the  best  and  cheapest 
ships  in  commerce.  This  was  a plain, 
safe,  broad  principle,  and  he  wished  it  to 
be  fully  carried  into  effect.  The  Company 
. were  interested  in  it  in  many  ways.  Ships 
might  be  considered  the  rawr  material  of 
commerce ; and  it  wfas  very  important  to 
have  the  l rest  vessels  at  the  cheapest  rate. 
With  respect  to  the  concession  which  it 
was  proposed  to  make,  that  of  allowing 
ships  under  350  tons  to  proceed  to  India, 
he  had  stated  formerly,  that  he  thought  it 
was  not  altogether  convenient;  still,  how- 
ever, he  was  content  that  the  experiment 
should  be  tried.  He  was  afraid  they 
would  not  be  navigated  so  safely  nor  so 
well  as  the  ships  employed  in  the  Indian 
trade  were  at  present,  and  the  loss  of  hu- 
man life  would  perhaps  be  greater.  This 
would  probably  be  the  consequence  of 
proceeding  to  stormy  seas,  which  were 
formerly  explored  by  experienced  naviga- 
tors, whose  apparatus  of.  every  description 
were  better  suited  to  so  long  a voyage 
than  those  with  which  the  new  adventurers 
would  be  provided.  But  as  he  was  told 
that  the  insurance  office  would  insure 
those  vessels  at  the  same  rate  which  they 
demanded  for  ships  of  greater  tonnage,  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  experiment.  He 
was,  however,  afraid  that  some  inconve- 
nience would  arise  from  introducing  those 
ships  into  the  Eastern  seas  amongst  the 
smaller  islands,  where  they  knew  the 
officers  and  crews  would  be  apt  to  get 
into  disputes  with  the  natives,  many  of 
w hom,  particularly  the  Malays,  were  very 
treacherous  people.  The  new  navigators 
would  not  have  the  same  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  usages  of  those  people 
as  those  individuals  who  had  long  been 
acquainted  with  the  Eastern  seas,  and 
therefore  some  inconvenient  consequences 
might  perhaps  result;  but  he  did  not 
mean  to  press  that  objection.  He  would 
only  say  further,  that  he  regretted  to  have 
on  any  occasion  the  pain  of  differing  from 
the  Hon.  Proprietor  (Mr.  Forbes),  who 
had  done  more  to  assert  the  rights,  and  fol- 
low up  the  interests  of  the  people  of  India, 
than  any  other  man  in  that  Court.  But 
as  the  Hon.  Proprietor  had  called  upon 
them  to  give  their  honest  opinions,  he  (Mr. 
Tucker),  in  obedience  to  that  call,  had  de- 
livered his. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  rose  to  ask  a simple 
question,  and  not  to  address  the  Court  at 
that  moment  upon  the  subject  in  debate. 
What  he  desired  to  know  was,  whether 
any  of  the  native  sailors  of  India,  who 
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came  over  to  England,  had  ever  been 
known  to  have  volunteered  their  services 
for  the  British  navy  ? — he  was  most  de- 
sirous to  ascertain  that  fact. 

Several  Proprietors  said,  in  reply,  that 
they  certainly  had  so  served  in  Sir  Edward 
Hughes’  time. 

The  Chairman  said  he  believed  the  las- 
cars  had  served  in  the  British  navy  in  India. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  said  that  he  wanted  to 
know  * whether  .they  had  ever  been  im- 
pressed into  the  service  here  ? 

Th^,  Chairman  replied  that  he  was  un- 
able to  answer  that  question;  he  thought 
very  few  of  them  could  have  volunteered 
their  services  here  for  the  navy. 

Mr.  li.  Jackson  said,  that  having  only 
just  seen  the  bill  now'  before  Parlia- 
ment, it  could  not  be  expected  that  he 
should  enter  into  an  argument  upon  its 
details.  He  knew  that  by  the  former  bill 
lascars  were  expressly  prohibited  from 
going  to  the  North  American  and  West- 
India  Colonies — w-as  the  same  provision 
in  this  bill?  Any  vessel  might  go  from 
Barbadoes  to  the  East- Indies  navigated 
by  West-Indian  negroes;  but  he  w-ished 
to  know'  if  lascars  or  Asiatics  had  the  same 
privilege  of  sailing  to  the  colonies  he  had 
already  mentioned  in  ships  from  Bombay 
or  Calcutta  ? 

The  Chairman  replied,  that  he  appre- 
hended that  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  the  34th  George  III.  they  could  only 
go  according  to  the  stipulated  proportion, 
and  when  a sufficient  number  of  British 
sailors  were  not  to  be  obtained,  the  Gover- 
nor-General could  grant  his  license  for  a 
ship  to  sail  with  lascars. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  that  he  was  aware  of 
that  proviso,  but  he  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that  that  was  the  exception,  and  not 
the  general  meaning  of  the  law ; except 
under  such  cases,  could  or  could  not  las- 
cars or  Asiatics  go  ? 

The  Chairman  apprehended  they  could 
not,  unless  in  the  case  mentioned,  when 
British  seamen  could  not  be  procured. 

Mr.  It.  Jackson  said,  that  then  it  was 
quite  clear  lascars,  and  from  what  had  fallen 
from  the  Chairman,  that  other  Asiatics, 
were  a prohibited  crew,  except  in  that  case 
of  necessity  which  formed  an  exception  to 
the  general  law'.  Having  made  this  pre- 
liminary remark,  he  would  now  make  a 
few  observations  upon  the  general  subject, 
according  to  the  best  judgment  which  at 
the  moment  he  was  able  to  form  of  the 
bill.  He  might  probably,  upon  many 
points,  think  with  the  Hon.  Proprietor 
opposite  (Mr.  Tucker),  for,  like  him,  he 
claimed  precisely  the  same  right  of  opinion 
as  an  insulated  Proprietor  of  East-India 
Stock,  and  felt  the  same  anxiety  for  the 
well-being  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  for 
the  independence  of  their  commercial 
operations.  The  Asiatic  merchants  had 
his  uniform  wishes  for  their  prosperity,  and 


for  their  being  placed  upon  that  footing  of 
reciprocity,  which  was  calculated  to  give 
fair  play  to  their  capital  and  industry. 
But  as  it  sometimes  happened  in  every 
community  that  commercial  men  had  se- 
parate interests  to  study,  he  claimed  the 
privilege  here  of  arguing  this  question  as 
a person  abstracted  from  all  commercial 
feelings  or  prejudices  whatsoever.  Let 
them  refer  to  the  origiit  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  led  to  this  discussion.  As  the 
law  before  stood,  no  vessels  of  less  than 
350  tons  could  have  access  to  the  shores  of 
India  for  the  private  trade  ; he  knew  that 
tin’s  was  a privilege  which  had  of  late  been 
rather  disparagingly  spoken  of : but  when 
he  looked  back  to  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made,  and  the  opinions  that  had  been 
pronounced  at  a former  period,  by  some  of 
those  who  were  now  behind  their  bar ; 
w’hen  he  recollected  the  great  and  just 
celebrity  which  some  Directors  had  at 
that  time  acquired  by  the  manly  stand 
which  they  made ; when  he  recollected 
the  statesman-like  papers  which  had  been 
put  forth,  and  the  powerful  eloquence  by 
which  they  had  been  supported,  in  exposing 
the  dangers  which  it  was  contended  would 
attend  indiscriminate  access  to  India ; when 
he  recollected  who  those  persons  were,  that 
then  enforced  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
India;  when  he  recollected  these  great 
efforts,  and  saw  what  was  now  passing  be- 
fore him,  he  was  driven  to  say,  either  that 
all  the  provisions  which  they  had  hereto- 
fore struggled  for,  in  the  administration  of 
their  Indian  affairs,  were  nonsensical,  or 
that  what  they  were  now  called  upon  to 
relinquish  was  a solemn  privilege,  entitled 
to  their  most  serious  attention,  and  one 
which  they  w'ere  bound  to  uphold.  It  was 
one  which,  besides  the  support  of  their 
own  body,  had  received  the  sanction  of 
eminent  statesmen.  In  the . House  of 
Lords,  in  the  debate  upon  the  bill  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Charter,  the  Marquess  Wel- 
lesley had  strenuously  supported  ; and 
Lord  Grenville,  in  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened speeches  he  had  ever  made,  as- 
serted the  justice  of  devoting  a faithful 
attention  to  the  feelings  and  wants  of  the 
native  population  of  India,  and  of  secur- 
ing for  them  the  coasting  trade  of  their 
country.  Was  a measure,  then,  w hich  had 
such  supporters,  to  be  lightly  given  up? 
Was  such  a trade  to  be  thrown  open  to 
every  class  of  ships,  and  to  every  order  of 
men?  Was  every  west-country  barge 
that  should  find  its  way  to  India  to  be  per- 
mitted to  embark  in  the  coasting  trade, 
and  were  they  at  the  same  time  to  prohibit 
a reciprocal  return?  Could  there  be  a 
more  flagrant  violation  than  this  of  that 
reciprocity  of  interests  which  w'as  held  out 
to  them  as  the  condition  for  waving  their 
chartered  right  as  to  the  tonnage  of  ships  ? 
Any  negro  crew  might  work  a ship  from 
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Barbadoes  to  Calcutta,  while  the  natives 
of  India  were  denied  the  right  of  navi- 
gating with  Asiatics  from  Calcutta  to  Bar- 
badoes, Here  no  objection  on  the  score  of 
humanity  could  be  made  to  the  enterprize 
of  the  native  population  : for  although  the 
climate  of  England,  which  was  represented 
as  so  bad  for  them,  could  hold  out  no  in- 
ducement to  such  navigators,  yet  it  was 
not  so  as  to  Barbadoes,  where  they  would 
find  a congenial  climate,  and  would  enter 
as  it  were  into  a state  of  indigenous  ex- 
istence: and  yet  the  natives  of  the  East- 
Indies  were  to  encounter  a prohibition 
which  was  not  interposed  to  the  negroes 
of  the  West.  It  was  this  inequality  against 
which  he  protested,  denouncing  it  as  a 
proposition  oppressive  and  unjust  to  the 
native  population  of  India.  Tire  Hon. 
and  Learned  Proprietor  then  referred  to 
the  charter  of  the  year  1813,  and  argued 
upon  its  legal  construction.  Mr.  Wynne 
had,  he  observed,  in  his  last  letter,  fairly 
and  candidly  admitted  the  force  of  that 
charter,  and  confessed  that  Government 
had  no  right  to  repeal  the  tonnage  regu- 
lation, except  upon  such  equitable  con- 
ditions as  should  induce  the  consent  of 
the  Company— he  had  gone  farther,  for 
he  said  that  unless  the  proposed  equivalent 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  a part  of 
tiie  present  bill,  he  should  feel  himself 
bound  in  fairness  to  propose  a re-enacting 
clause  with  respect  to  the  tonnage.  But 
recurring  again  to  the  situation  of  their 
native  subjects  in  India,  of  those  over 
whom  they  had  acquired  dominion  by  con- 
quest or  by  treaty,  by  force,  and  by  seduc- 
tion of  every  kind,  whose  territory  and 
whose  persons  had  become  subject  to  their 
rule:  such  being  the  case,  who  would 
deny  their  right  to  a just  and  equal  protec- 
tion? They  had  diffused,  as  they  were  in 
duty  bound,  the  principles  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious education  among  them,  the  latter 
of  course  under  every  proper  and  prudent 
precaution,  considering  the  religious  pre- 
judices of  the  people;  they  had  by  such 
means  extended  the  capacity  and  moral 
powers  of  an  immense  mass  of  population, 
and  enlightened  them  as  to  their  relative 
and  social  duties ; nay,  they  had  even 
given  them  a native  press : thus  had  their 
Indian  subjects  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing their  own  interests,  of  reading  in  the 
newspapers  what  passed  here  respecting 
them,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  intended 
for  them,  with  power  and  capacity  to  judge 
of  its  wisdom  and  justice.  In  the  first 
place,  their  native  manufactures  were  an- 
nihilated by  our  heavy  and  cruel  imposts  ; 
their  looms  were  shut  up  by  our  exactions, 
hundreds  and  thousands,  who  had  hereto- 
fore derived  subsistence  in  the  ingenious 
manufacture  of  their  delicate  fabrics,  were 
now  thrown  out  of  employ,  as  had  been 
proved  in  that  Court,  by  the  inordinate 
disparity  of  the  imposts,  which  affected 


them.  There  was  no  fair  comparative 
duty  to  regulate  the  grow-th  of  their  in- 
dustry ; their  labours  were  weighed  down 
with  duties ; seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  was 
laid  upon  our  Eastern  imports,  while  only 
three,  four,  or  five  per  cent,  was  levied 
upon  the  same  articles  of  British  manu- 
facture upon  their  introduction  into  India, 
thus  affording  a complete  bounty  tipon  the 
export  of  the  one,  and  a prohibition  as  to 
the  other.  The  practical  operation  of  such 
a system  was  obvious ; the  looms  were 
inactive,  the  shops  were  shut  up,  the 
workmen  were  without  employ,  families 
without  subsistence ! In  what  situation, 

then,  did  the  labourer  find  himself?  He 
w’as  driven  to  cultivate  the  fields;  he  was 
driven  without  any  progressive  or  inter- 
mediate preparation  from  the  habits  of  life 
in  which  he  was  reared,  almost  as  distinct 
as  his  caste,  to  occupation  of  a very  opposite 
description  ; the  nice  fingers  of  the  artist 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  sturdy  exercise 
of  agricultural  labour,  to  the  plough  and 
the  spade ! And  what  was  the  encourage- 
ment he  found  in  this  new  direction  of- his 
labour?  Scarcely  had  he- accommodated 
himself  to  this  rough  and  rude  transition, 
when  new  prohibitions  met  him  in  his 
fields,  which  made  the  culture  of  the  ground 
unavailable  for  his  industry.  He  was  told 
that  his  more  favoured  fellow-subjects  of 
the  West  were  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market  for  sugar!  See  then  the 
state  of  these  people,  of  whom  they  had 
thus  made  British  subjects.  First,  their 
manufactures  were  extinguished ; next, 
their  agriculture  was  paralyzed;  and,  at 
last  (mad  and  rash  blindness,  to  drive  such 
a population  to  such  desperate  extre- 
mity !)  they  brought  in  a bill  to  take  from 
them  their  coasting  trade — a trade  extend- 
ing for  many  thousand  miles  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar  and  Coromandel,  their  inheritance 
for  ages:  their  own  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  long  succession,  from  the  invasion 
of  Alexander,  or  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
to  the  present  day  ! This  last  act  must  be 
the  effusion  of  some  new  freak  of  political 
economy,  some  new  light  that  was  to  be 
let  in  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  adapt- 
ing the  interests  of  one  class  to  the  views 
of  another;  now  for  this  purpose,  they 
were  to  let  into  their  Indian  coast  vessels 
of  all  sizes,  belonging  to  every  order  of 
every  community,  to  interfere  with  that 
native  trade,  which  the  good  policy  and 
justice  of  other  times  had  led  the  people  to 
hope  would  be  continued  to  them  exclu- 
sively their  own,  as  long  as  they  should 
remain  the  friends  and  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  And  here  he  could  not  help  re- 
marking with  regret,  that  this  measure  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  pressed  upon  them 
by  the  Government  by  a reference  to  the 
correspondence  which  took  place  between 
the  Board  of  Controul  and  the  Court  of 
Directors,  they  would  learn  a humiliating 
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lesson  ; they  would  be  taught  the  fallibility 
or  the  vacillations  of  the  human  judgment ; 
and  in  a few  months  those  very  persons 
who  had  been  the  most  eloquent  and  effi- 
cacious advocates  for  the  preservation  of 
this  great  privilege,  could  sit  down  in  si- 
lence during  the  operation  of  this  great 
change,  without  writing  one  line  or  utter- 
ing one  word  in  behalf  of  the  native  popu- 
lation of  India.  Was  he  not,  then,  justified  ’ 
in  saying  that  their  motives  had  become 
narrower  since  1813,  and  that  they  now 
yielded  up  the  cause  for  which  then  they 
so  successfully  struggled  ? In  the  early 
part  of  their  correspondence,  viz.  in  the 
letter  dated  the  28th  May  1823,  the 
Court  of  Directors  agree  to  repeal  the 
13th  * section  of  the  act  (that  which  * 
limits  the  tonnage  of  vessels  having  ac- 
cess to  India  to  not  less  than  350  tons), 
provided  the  registration  Ire  reciprocally 
extended  to  Indian-built  shipping.  That 
is,  at  once  they  conceded  the  point  of  the 
coasting-trade,  for  which  they  had  before 
made  so  manful  a stand  ; but  that  was  not 
all:  they  went  on  to  state,  that  they  dis- 
cerned certain  inconveniences,  which  would 
arise  from  opening  the  home  navigation  to 
lascars  and  Asiatic  sailors,  to  whom  it 
would,  of  course,  give  great  additional 
employ,  and  they  therefore  invite  restric- 
tions to  be  laid  upon  them.  Here,  then, 
was  the  case  of  the  Indian  population, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  whom 
they  had  throwto  out  of  manufacturing 
employment,  by  the  destructive  operation 
of  the  imposts  they  had  laid  upon  their 
fabrics;  whose  agriculture  they  had  equally 
oppressed  by  prohibitory  duties,  and  whose 
chance  now  of  embarking  in  a new  line 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  families,  was 
to  be  interdicted,  lest  some  inconvenience 
should  follow  this  extension  of  navigation 
to  the  native  sailors.  The  Board  of  Con- 
trol, in  their  reply  to  this  observation,  say, 
“ we  say  nothing  of  the  lascars;”  and 
they  then  go  on  to  remark  * upon  their 
deprivation  of  the  rights  of  British  sub- 
jects. So  that  it  appeared,  that  those  who 
were  anxious  to  remove  the  restrictions 
upon  the  native  population,  were  the  Go- 
vernment, and  they  who  wished  to  retain 
them  were  the  Directors.  The  paragraph 
in  the  letter  of  the  Court  to  which  he  al- 
luded was  this  “ This  Court,  fearful 
that  if  the  Act  of  the  53d  George  III.  be 
repealed  (to  which,  be  it  remarked,  the 
Board  of  Control  had  no  objection),  the 
lascars  will  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the 
fall  privileges  of  British  subjects they, 
therefore,  proposed  the  re-enactment  of 
that  part  of  the  former  Act  which  con- 
siders them  as  foreign  seamen  in  the  voy- 
age. The  Hon.  Proprietor  opposite  (Mr. 
Tucker)  had  said,  that,  however  wise  it 
might  be  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
a right,  it  was  not  always  wise  to  assert  its 
exercise.  He  admitted  that,  as  a proposi- 
Asiatic  Jcurn. — No.  92. 


tion  of  prudence ; but  did  this  bill  even 
acknowledge  the  right,  or  did  it  not  rather 
in  express  terms  take  it  away,  by  the  clause 
wliich  stipulated  that  “ lascars  and  Asia- 
tics were  not  to  be  considered  as  mariners 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  the 
34th  of  George  III  ?”  This  apprehension 
from  the  lascars,  the  experience  of  the  last 
twenty  years  had  proved  to  be  in  a great 
degree  unfounded  ; they  became  more  and 
more  assimilated  to  our  climate  and  man- 
ners; the  Government,  therefore,  not  of 
their  own  suggestion,  but  reluctantly,  as  it 
would  seem,  at  the  desire  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  say  that  these  natives  were  not 
to  be  mariners  on  the  same  footing  as 
British  seamen,  though  they  put  British 
seamen  on  a footing  with  them  in  their 
own  country,  and  let  them  into  their  coast- 
ing trade.  Supposing  that  it  were  true, 
as  was  affirmed  of  these  lascars,  that  they 
were  a weak,  timid,  and  effeminate  race, 
how  were  they  to  stand  against  such  bois- 
terous, perhaps  ruffianly  crews  of  seamen, 
of  all  classes  and  of  all  countries,  as  were 
about  to  be  let  loose  among  them  ? How 
could  the  native  coasting-trade  sustain  itself 
against  these  demi-pirates,  whose  crew’s 
would  be  as  mixed  as  those  which  were 
now7  committing  all  kinds  of  atrocities  in 
our  West- Indian  seas?  But  it  was  asked, 
were  the  lascars  to  get  nothing  in  return  ? 
Yes,  they  were  to  get  the  whip  and  the 
tread-mill;  this  was  no  extravagant  sup- 
position, for  it  was  especially  provided,  that 
if  a lasear  refused  to  return  with  the  ship 
in  w'hich  he  came  over,  he  should  be  liable 
to  punishment  as  a vagrant : so  that,  in 
return  for  wresting  from  him  that  coasting 
trade  which  was  his  inheritance  from 
Heaven,  his  endeavour  to  settle  himself 
here  was  to  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
vagrancy  in  law  ! He  wished  to  be  under- 
stood on  this  point — he  was  aware  of  the 
motives  which  had  influenced  the  Direc- 
tors in  this  discharge  of  what  they  felt  to 
be  their  duty,  their  dread  of  that  uneasi- 
ness and  expense  which  the  almost  crimi- 
nal conduct  of  some  captains  had  occa- 
sioned to  them,  who  after  inducing  native 
sailors  to  navigate  their  ships  hom£,  would 
coolly  turn  them  adrift  in  the  metropolis 
when  no  longer  useful ; he  had  no  desire 
to  introduce  lascars  into  our  marine— -he 
wished  employ  to  be  found  for  them  in 
their  own  seas : but  w'hat  he  deprecated 
and  condemned  was,  this  almost  sudden 
departure  from  all  former  reasoning  and 
practice,  this  extraordinary  reciprocity ; 
for  such  was  the  sentiment  which  per- 
vaded the  correspondence  on  the  table, 
which  sent  people  of  all  nations  under  the 
British  flag  as  free  denizens  to  the  shores 
of  India,  while  it  prepared  a gaol  for  the 
poor  lasear  if  found  gazing  and  wander- 
ing in  our  streets.  This  principle  of  go- 
verning their  Indian  population,  now  that 
they  had  acquired  new7  moral  energies,  had 
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been  often  exposed  ; they  had  been  told  in 
vain,  by  persons  of  great  intelligence,  that 
by  pursuing  such  a course  their  Indian 
empire  was  made  to  hang  upon  a thread, 
which  they  ought  to  beware  how  they  atte- 
nuated too  finely ; they  had  taught  them 
the  means  of  estimating  and  measuring, 
by  reason  and  judgment,  the  quality  and 
extent  of  oppression  ; give  them  not,  then, 
such  food  for  reflection,  for  no  better  reason 
than  to  relieve  the  temporary  apprehension 
of  a few  ship-owners.  Why  did  not  the 
Government  leave  this  ol  der  of  its  sub- 
jects to  the  sure  rotation  of  events,  as  they 
had  others  who  laboured  under  a tempo- 
rary depression?  A few  years  ago  the 
commercial  classes  complained,  and  what 
was  the  answer  of  the  government  ? “ Be 
patient — wait  a year  or  two,  and  matters 
will  mend  ; do  not  ask  us  to  legislate  for 
evils  which  must  be  transient.  ” He  wished 
that  the  Government  had  evinced  the  same 
magnanimity  regarding  the  ship-owners ; 
that  they  had  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
agriculturists,  when  urged  even  to  rob 
the  public  creditor,  to  assuage  their  own 
particular  loss.  See  in  the  one  case  the 
consequence  of  the  non-interference  of 
Government : the  natural  course  of  things 
had  restored  agriculture,  and  the  country 
gentleman  who  was  to  have  brought  for- 
ward their  sufferings  before  Parliament, 
Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  had  lately  come 
forward  to  withdraw  his  notice  of  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  press  it. 
Why,  he  repeated,  had  not  Government 
shewn  the  same  magnanimity,  when  pressed 
by  tills  little  band  of  ship-owners  ? why  at 
their  suggestion  give  way  to  an  act  of 
great  injustice  ? The  apprehensions  of  that 
body  were  futile,  and  the  danger  of  con  - 
ceding  to  them,  in  the  manner  proposed, 
was  imminent.  Why,  upon  such  grounds, 
deprive  a large  population  of  that  advan- 
tage, which  have  been  declared  by  eminent 
statesmen  to  be  essential  for  their  condi- 
tion ? He  implored  that  Court,  if  it  wished 
to  maintain  the  high  character  which  it  had 
heretofore  borne,  to  review  this  measure, 
and  if  there  remained  amongst  them  one 
scintilla  of  that  spirit  wliich  illuminated 
their  councils  in  1813,  to  re-assert  the 
principles  which  they  then  maintained,  and 
sustain  the  high  reputation  which  their 
wisdom  then  acquired  for  them. — (Hear, 
hear  /) 

Mr.  Tucker  begged  to  explain.  He 
said  there  was  no  person  who  felt  more 
strongly  titan  he  did  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining unimpaired,  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  their  Indian  population ; in  the 
policy  and  justice  of  doing  so  he  was 
second  to  no  man.  But  what  he  had 
argued  was  this— that  it  was  not  essential 
for  any  of  these  purposes,  to  make  the  na- 
tives British  seamen.  He  was  proceeding 
to  state  his  reason,  when — 

The  Chairman  interposed,  and  reminded 
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the  worthy  proprietor,  that  in  an  explana- 
tion he  could  not  be  allowed  to  make  a 
second  speech. 

Mr.  Tucker  said,  that  his  sole  object 
was  to  recognize  for  the  people  of  India 
the  rights  of  British  subjects  there,  but 
not  those  of  British  sailors  here. 

Mr.  Grant  said,  that  he  had  a few  re- 
marks to  offer  in  answer  to*  what  had  fallen 
from  the  Learned  Proprietor.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  debate,  he  did  not 
conceive  it  would  have  been  necessary  for 
him  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion  ; 
but  something  which  had  fallen  from  the 
Learned  Proprietor  required  explanation. 
He  did  not  mean  to  object  to  the  general 
scope  of  his  reasoning,  or  rather  of  his  sen- 
timents: what  he  objected  to,  or  com- 
plained of  was,  that  the  Learned  Proprie- 
tor did  not  exactly  state  the  case  as  it 
really  stood.  If  he  imagined  that  there 
had  been  any  change  of  opinion  among  the 
Directors  respecting  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion, any  indifference  to  it  such  as  he  had 
insinuated,  he  was  altogether  mistaken. 
For  himself,-  he  could  truly  say,  that 
since  the  year  1813,  no  alteration  had. 
taken  place  in  his  sentiments  relative  to  the 
coasting  trade ; nor  had  he  failed  when- 
ever the  occasion  called  for  it,  to  maintain 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  then  advanced. 
How  did  the  case  stand  upon  which  the 
Learned  Proprietor  had  spoken  ? In  the 
year  1813,  the  general  understanding  cer- 
tainly was  that  the  coasting  trade  should 
be  reserved  for  the  Indian  merchants. 
Such  was  proposed  to  be  the  tenor  of  the 
Charter  Act;  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
then  Indian  minister,  distinctly  said,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  there  was 
no  intention  of  meddling  with  that  trade. 
Such  being  the  proposed  sense  of  the 
Charter  Act,  and  the  open  avowal  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the 
Court  of  Directors  naturally  concluded 
that  the  question  was  completely  settled, 
and  rested  on  that  assurance.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  how'ever,  strange  to  say,  it 
was  found  out,  both  here  and  abroad,  that 
the  legal  construction  of  the  Charter  Act 
would  admit  of  the  entrance  of  British 
ships  into  the  coasting  trade ; the  Com- 
pany’s law  officers  in  India  concurred  in 
that  opinion,  and  it  was,  in  consequence, 
not  only  acted  upon  by  merchants  from 
England,  but  acquiesced  in  by  those  who 
were  most  interested  in  the  matter,  the 
British  residents  in  India,  from  whom  no 
remonstrance  or  complaint  was' ever  heard  ; 
and  there  the  subject  has  stood.  In  such 
a state  of  the  case,  what  were  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  do?  Were  they  to  argue 
against  the  admission  of  British  ships  into 
the  coasting  trade,  when  the  law  was  de- 
clared by  legal  men  to  be  in  their  favour, 
and  the  parties  immediately  affected  by 
their  admission  made  no  objection  ? What 
were  the  Court  to  do  in  such  circumstan- 
ces? Volunteer  a remonstrance  to  the 
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Board  of  Commissioners?  The  Learned 
Gentleman  cannot  fail  to  be  aware,  that 
such  conflicts  were  not  to  be  entered  into 
without  sufficient  motives  and  due  consi- 
deration, and  that  every  time  they  contended 
unnecessarily  with  the  Government,  they 
were  much  more  likely  to  lose  than  to  gain 
ground.  It  was  no  part  of  either  wisdom 
or  duty  to  provoke  unnecessary  conten- 
tion, though  he  was  persuaded  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Directory  had  not  changed 
their  views ; he  was  sure  he  had  never 
changed  his  own.  Still  what,  under  the 
circumstances  just  stated,  could  they  do? 
If  the  Court  of  Proprietors  were  of  opi- 
nion, upon  a calm  review  of  all  those  cir- 
cumstances, that  a new  representation  to 
the  Government  was  expedient,  and  likely 
to  be  successful,  then  it  was  competent  for 
them  to  make  it ; but,  speaking  for  the 
Directors,  he  could  assert,  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  no  intention  of  departing 
from,  nor  of  any  dereliction  from  the 
principle  or  practice  recognized  in  the 
spirit  of  the  act  of  1813  respecting  the 
coasting- trade ; that  the  construction  of 
that  act  had  received  subsequently  a dif- 
ferent interpretation  w’as  to  him  a matter 
of  regret,  although  perhaps,  after  all,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  draw  the  precise  line 
of  separation  between  Indian  merchants 
and  merchants  from  England,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  the  Charter  Act  admitted,  in  the 
manner  it  had  done,  British  shipping  to 
the  ports  of  India.  It  was  a part  of  the 
consequences  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
trade  to  that  country  against  which  the 
Company  had  at  the  time  contended  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power:  this  consequence 
it  was  perhaps  difficult  to  avoid,  from  the 
moment  they  opened  the  trade  to  the 
shipping  of  friendly  nations.  As  to  the 
question  of  excluding  from  the  privilege 
of  the  Indian  trade  English  ships  under 
350  tons,  he  begged  to  state,  that  it  was 
not  merely  upon  commercial  principles 
the  Court  of  Directors  made  a stand  for 
that  limitation, — no,  they  acted  chiefly 
from  an  apprehension  of  dangers  that 
might  ensue  from  the  admission  of  swarms 
of  British  vessels  of  all  descriptions  into 
the  Indian  seas ; of  the  aggressions  that 
might  be  committed  on  the  defenceless 
natives,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. Such  evils  had  occurred  more  than 
a century  before,  and  they  wished  to  pre- 
vent a recurrence  of  the  lawless  proceed- 
ings which  had  followed  the  entrance  of 
unlicenced  rovers  into  those  seas,  and  the 
dreadful  cruelties  which  at  that  time  were 
inflicted,  not  always  upon  the  original 
aggressors,  or  the  parties  really  guilty 
of  the  injuries,  but  on  those  who  ar- 
rived at  the  same  places  afterwards,  and 
became  the  victims  of  retaliatory  ven- 
geance. It  was  to  avoid  a repetition  of 
such  evils  that  they  proposed  a regulation 
of  the  tonnage  ; their  chief  consideration 


in  doing  so  being,  he  repeated,  political, 
not  commercial.  It  was  true  that,  in 
process  of  time,  when  the  navigation  into 
those  seas  had  become  more  usual,  and 
likewise  more  inoffensive  than  at  a former 
period,  the  value  of  the  restriction  as  to 
tonnage  appeared  considerably  abated ; 
and  therefore  when,  last  year,  it  appeared 
to  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  that  for  a re- 
laxation in  that  article  an  equivalent  might 
be  reasonably  asked,  and  probably  ob- 
tained, the  opportunity  was  not  disregarded 
of  proposing  an  equitable,  and  perhaps  de- 
sirable exchange  for  this  tonnage  regula- 
tion, by  the  putting  of  the  Indian  and 
British  shipping  upon  an  equality.  The 
Court  then  agreed,  after  having  contended 
as  long,  and  as  far,  as  they  could,  for  the 
tonnage  privilege,  to  give  it  up,  for  what 
they  all  thought  to  be  a desirable  equiva- 
lent— that  was  the  real  state  of  the  matter, 
and  what  more  was  practicable?  Now 
with  regard  to  the  lascars,  and  the  claim 
for  them  of  the  privileges  of  British  sub- 
jects—in  all  the  contests  which  had  attend- 
ed, step  by  step,  the  arrangement  of  1 8 1 3, 
the  Court  of  Directors  had  kept  steadily 
and  unalterably  in  view  the  main  principle 
of  protecting  and  securing  for  the  Indian 
subjects  of  Britain  the  benefits  of  an 
equitable  and  paternal  government ; all 
their  efforts  w-ere  directed  to  that  indis- 
pensable point.  But  the  idea  never  for  a 
moment  was  conceived  of  contending,  that 
when  a native  subject  of  British- India 
landed  in  England,  he  at  once  became 
possessed  of  all  the  privileges  of  native- 
born  subjects  of  England.  Such  a ques- 
tion was  never  entered  into  at  that  time ; 
all  that  was  then  aimed  at  was,  securing 
for  these  people  the  benefits  of  a mild,  an 
equitable,  and  good  government  in  India. 
'Ihe  doctrine  now  maintained,  “ that 
these  natives,  when  they  come  over  here, 
might  immediately  sit  down  here,  in  the 
en  joyment  of  all  the  privileges  of  British- 
born  subjects,”  was  certainly  a very  dis- 
tinct consideration  ; in  his  apprehension  a 
very  newr  one,  and  it  certainly  did  not 
necessarily  follow,  that  when  they  con- 
tended for  an  equitable  and  just  govern- 
ment for  these  people  in  their  native  coun- 
try, that  they  were  also  obliged  to  secure 
for  them  an  equal  footing  with  the  sub- 
jects of  this,  a different  country,  when 
they  left  their  own  and  came  here— that, 
he  repeated,  was  a distinct  question ; he 
did  not  say  that  it  was  to  be  at  once  ex- 
cluded from  all  consideration,  but  assu- 
redly it  was  a question  of  very  grave  and 
serious  consideration.  With  regard  to  In- 
dian sailors,  he  would  say  that  he  did  not 
think  they  would  concede  any  valuable  pri- 
vilege by  awarding  to  them  the  privileges 
of  British-horn  subjects  ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, .he  was  disposed  to  think  that  such  a 
grant,  instead  of  conferring  a benefit, 
would  be  to  introduce  them  to  a great 
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deal  of  misery.  These  people  were  in 
every  respect  unequal  to  contend  with  the 
rude  seas  and  stormy  seasons  of  the 
North;  and  they  were  exposed  to  other 
dangers  of  a still  worse  kind  on  shore ; 
they  became  the  victims  of  the  vilest  pests 
of  society,  were  made  more  depraved  in 
their  habits,  were  soon  left  to  disease  and 
want,  and  when  brought  into  this  state,  or 
abandoned  by  those  traders  w ho  brought 
them  home,  often  became  an  expense  to 
the  East-lndia  Company.  How  could 
these  circumstances  lie  altered  by  confer- 
ring on  them  the  privileges  of  British 
subjects  ? It  was  a question,  besides,  in- 
volving political  considerations,  into  which 
he  was  not  at  present  disposed  to  enter : 
and,  after  all,  it  was  a question  for  the  Le- 
gislature, not  for  that  Court ; and  until 
taken  up  by  Parliament,  it  was  premature 
for  them  to  reason  alxmt  it.  He  should 
not,  therefore,  follow  the  Hon.  Proprietor 
(Mr.  Forbes,  who  had  first  spoken)  into 
his  argument  on  this  subject ; but  he  was 
ready  to  go  with  him  into  that  part  of  it 
which  declared  the  necessity  of  securing 
for  their  subjects  in  India,  all  the  free- 
dom for  Indian  shipping  that  was  enjoyed 
by  the  British . On  this  point  he  entirely 
concurred  with  him ; in  the  Court’s  at- 
tempting to  effect  such  an  object,  and  others 
connected  with  the  Indian  system,  they 
had  often  to  deal  with  considerations  of  so 
complex  a nature,  where  allowance  sholild 
be  made  for  the  Court,  and  creditgiven  them 
for  doing  the  best,  according  to  their  means, 
always  bearing  in  mind;  that  they  were 
not  themselves  the  possessors  of  paramount 
power,  with  the  faculty  of  doing  all  they 
wished  ; but  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  doing  all  they  could,  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances ; and  he  presumed  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  would  be  disposed 
to  give  them  credit  on  this  score. 

Mr.  Trant  entirely  concurred  in  the 
opinion,  that  this  was  not  the  fit  time  or 
place  for  discussing  the  question  respect- 
ing the  lascars ; and  he  entirely  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Director,  that  the  privilege 
contended  for  them  in  this  instance,  would 
expose  them  to  more  injury  than  benefit. 
He  should,  probably,  not  have  troubled 
the  Court  with  any  remarks  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  were  it  not  that  two  hon. 
members  had  strenuously  asserted  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  natives  were 
to  be  sacrificed  by  this  bill.  These  rights 
and  privileges  he  would  always  maintain ; 
but  he  could  not  see  how  they  were  vio- 
lated at  present.  There  was  one  point 
not  touched  upon,  which  lie  considered  of 
great  importance.  It  was  true  they  were 
not  able,  or  they  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient, to  grant  to  the  natives  of  India  a 
full  and  free  permission  to  resort  to  Eng- 
land, whenever  they  thought  fit;  this 
was  so  far  a denial  of  what  might  be  called 
2 natural  right ; but  it  was  one  framed 


for  their  protection  ; and  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, they  derived  to  themselves  ; the  ge- 
neral power  of  resorting  at  will  to  India, 
and  even  when  permitted  to  reside  there, 
they  denied  themselves  the  valuable  pri- 
vilege of  holding  land,  lest  that  private 
tenure  should  interfere  with  the  native  in- 
terests. On  the  expediency  of  this  ques- 
tion he  meant  to  say  nothing  ; but  he 
must  deny  that  it  was  an  encroachment 
upon  the  natives,  to  refuse  them  the  per- 
mission for  which  some  hon.  Proprietors 
contended.  He  should  be  sorry  that  the 
report  of  this  debate  went  forth,  without 
a clear  and  distinct  statement  of  their 
views,  and  of  their  desire  to  be  careful  and 
mindful  of  the  native  interests,  and  that 
what  they  withheld  was  solely  and  exclu- 
sively determined  upon,  for  the  advantage, 
not  the  disadvantage  of  their  fellow-subjects 
in  India  ; that  in  doing  so,  they  felt  they 
were  doing  a benefit,  and  not  inflicting  an 
injury.  With  respect  to  the  larger  bearing 
of  the  question,  as  it  affected  the  interests 
of  this  country,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
them  to  consider  what  was  the  general 
character  of  the  lascars  ? He,  who  knew 
their  condition  in  Bengal,  must  be  aware 
that  they  were  very  ill  calculated  for  ge- 
neral navigation,  and  were  an  inefficient 
race.  In  Bombay  he  believed  they  were 
much  better;  but  generally  he  must  assert 
that  they  were  very  ill  adapted  for  giving 
effective  assistance  to  the  navy.  It  was 
said  that  they  ought  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  East  and  the  West-India 
population  ; but  was  there  not  a great  phy- 
sical difference  between  them  ? Did  not 
the  negroes  of  the  West-Indies  evince 
great  bodily  strength  and  courage?  had 
they  not  heard  of  one  of  them,  Molyneux, 
contending  with  Cribb  for  the  champion- 
ship of  England  ? In  looking  at  the  case 
of  the  ship-owners,  there  was  certainly 
one  hardship  but  it  was  difficult  to  say 
how  it  could  be  avoided.  If  the  Governor 
certified  that  a crew  of  British  sailors  could 
not  be  had  in  the  proportion  required  by 
law,  the  ship-owner  might  sail  with  a 
crew  of  lascars ; but  then  the  owner  was 
exposed  to  the  hardship  of  carrying  them 
back  again,  necessarily  at  a great  ex- 
pense. With  respect  to  the  value  of  the 
coasting  trade  to  the  natives,  he  confessed 
that,  under  any  advantages  which  were 
likely  to  be  conferred,  he  could  not  see 
how  British  shipping  could  attempt  it  with 
the  chance  of  success  which  some  gentle- 
men imagined,  and  the  natives  had  no 
apprehension  of  that  sort.  The  chief  part 
of  that  trade,  he  meant  that  portion  of  it 
which  ivas  carried  on  in  doolies,  would 
remain  untouched.  He  remembered  that, 
when  four  years  ago,  this  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  India,  the  native  merchants  ex- 
pressed no  alarm  whatever.  He  conclud- 
ed by  declaring  his  strong  sense  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  justice  of  maintaining  the 
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rights  and  privileges  of  the  natives  of  In- 
dia ; and  if  he  thought  tliat  this  bill  in  the 
least  compromised  either,  he  should  cer- 
tainly oppose  it ; but  entertaining  no  such 
opinion,  he  must  express  his  approbation 
of  it. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  said,  that  it  would  ill 
become  him  to  go  into  the  specific  me- 
rits of  this  question,  and  more  particularly 
as  he  dared  to  say  that  few,  if  any  of 
them,  had  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing the  bill.  He  begged  to  be  understood, 
that  when  he  spoke  as  a Proprietor  of 
India  stock,  he  was  not  to  lose  sight, 
whatever  was  the  amount  of  his  interest 
in  that  corporation,  of  the  more  general 
interests  of  his  country  at  large.  It  was 
the  duty  of  loyal  subjects,  it  was  the  im- 
perative duty  of  the  Government,  to  pro- 
tect those  men,  who  only  could  serve  or 
save  their  country  in  times-  of  imminent 
danger.  He  was  on  that  account  perfectly 
satisfied,  that  it  was  both  their  interest  and 
their  duty  to  uphold  the  best  interests  of 
the  British  sailor.  There  was  one  thing 
which  he  deprecated,  and  he  hoped  the 
custom  would  not  be  continued,  namely, 
what  he  had  once  or  twice  observed,  that 
when  gentlemen  were  at  a loss  for  strong 
arguments,  when  they  found  they  had 
failed  to  convince  the  reason  of  their  hear- 
ers, they  endeavoured  to  alarm  their  fears, 
by  loudly  begging  of  them  to  consider 
what  fatal  consequences  may  arise  from 
taking  the  course  which  kindled  their  ap- 
prehensions. He  disapproved  of  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding — at  all  events,  his 
opinion  was  decided  that  the  privileges  of 
the  British  sailor  ought  not  to  be  trenched 
upon.  • 

Mr.  Gahagan  said,  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Tucker)  had  talked  of 
another  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Forbes),  as 
being  one  of  the  very  few  in  that  Court, 
who  attended  to  the  particular  interests  of 
the  natives  of  India.  He  (Mr.  Gahagan) 
must  deny  the  justice  or  propriety  of  that 
compliment;  they  were  all,  he  believed, 
equally  alive  to  the  interests  of  their  fel- 
low-subjects in  India,  and  equally  anxious 
to  have  them  consulted  and  promoted  ; so 
much  then  for  the  useless  compliment,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  which  was  intended  for 
the  hon.  Gentleman  near  him.  With  re- 
ference to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Forbes),  upon  the  las- 
ers’ case,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  the  argument  was  built  on  a com- 
plete fallacy.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
argued  as  if  they  were  now  engaged  in 
the  new  modification  of  some  code  of  pro- 
scription, which  had  excommunicated  and 
debarred  the  lascars  from  the  enjoyment 
of  certain  rights  and  privileges.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  re- 
fer to  the  Act,  he  would  have  found  that, 
so  far  from  its  being  of  a proscriptive  na- 
ture, it  was  a law  of  relaxation ; not,  as 
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had  been  said  by  a learned  Proprietor 
(Mr.  Jackson)  one  to  expose  the  lascars 
to  the  tread-mill  and  the  whip— -very 
uncourteous  terms  of  invitation  he  would 
admit — but,  on  the  contrary,  to  save  them 
from  the  infliction  of  both.  This  bill,  so 
far  as  it  affected  the  lascars  at  all,  went 
to  benefit  them,  by  conferring  British  re- 
gistration on  the  native  shipping.  There 
was  no  deprivation  of  these  Asiatics ; 
they  might  still  navigate  the  shipping  ; 
all  that  was  asked  on  the  part  of  the 
British  seaman  wras,  that  he  too  should  be 
employed  in  that  navigation,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  salutary  for  the  lives  of  the 
crew  and  the  safety  of  the  ship  than  such 
a regulation.  The  learned  Proprietor  then 
proceeded  to  comment  on  what  he  deemed 
a great  incongruity  in  the  bill  which  had 
just  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  Par- 
liament said  they  were  willing  to  admit 
all  India  shipping  to  the  benefit  of  the 
open  trade,  provided  the  tonnage  regu- 
lation were  relinquished.  Now  the  regis- 
tration act  had  a proscriptive  clause,  which 
provided  that  no  ship  registered  in  India 
should  have  the  same  privilege  as  a 
British  vessel.  He  was  aware  that,  in 
the  new  Consolidation  Act,  a saving  clause 
might  be  introduced ; but  was  it  credible, 
that  if  Parliament  did  not  mean  to  give 
force  to  such  a proscriptive  clause,  it  would 
have  been  introduced  in  such  express 
words?  This  strange  anomaly  ought  to 
be  explained,  unless  they  imagined  Parlia- 
ment on  the  Thursday  meant  to  annul 
what  they  had  enacted  on  the  Tuesday. 
If  it  arose  from  a clerical  error,  then  there 
was  a gross  and  ludicrous  inattention  in 
the  way  in  which  these  bills  were  pre- 
pared. He  could  name  another  instance 
of  this  bungling ; in  the  Consolidation  Bill 
of  last  Wednesday,  one  of  the  acts  to  be 
repealed,  and  which  could  have  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  professed  object 
of  the  bill,  was,  an  act  between  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  With  respect  to-  the  coasting 
trade,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  abandoning  the  tonnage  regulation, 
he  thought  the  answer  already  given  to  be 
most  complete ; there  could  be  no  dan- 
ger whatever ; it  was  too  humble  and  sub- 
ordinate a speculation  to  hold  any  in- 
ducement for  the  embarkation  of  British 
capital.  He  knew  that  in  India  no  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  upon  that  sub- 
ject. He  concluded  by  recommending 
the  Directors  to  look  close  at  these  bills, 
as  they  proceeded  throughout  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  else  they  might  find  them 
ultimately  involved  in  perplexing  absur- 
dities. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
object  of  this  bill  was  to  introduce  a de- 
scription of  shipping  into  the  carrying 
trade  which  was  calculated  to  annihilate 
the  native  navigation.  He  could  not  con- 
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template,  without  great  fear,  one  neces- 
sary consequence,  for  one  precedent  would 
lead  to  another ; and  if  these  ships  were 
once  permitted  to  go  to  India  in  so  unre- 
served a manner,  they  must  sojourn  there, 
which  would  directly  affect  the  native 
trade.  When  vessels,  then,  go  from  Europe 
to  India,  he  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
controul  they  could  have  over  their 
crews,  or  what  adequate  means  of  pre- 
venting their  accession  to  the  bands  of  pi- 
rates who  infested  the  Eastern  Archipe- 
lago? But  it  was  said,  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  were  extremely  alive  to  this 
subject,  and  he  knew*  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Sarah,  which  had  engaged  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  the  master  was  told  he  had 
done  wrong,  without  the  protection  of  a 
special  license ; but  by  this  bill  they  aban- 
doned all  restriction,  and  relinquished  all 
controul.  It  was  said,  that  the  lascars 
had  no  real  interest  in  the  question,  Ire- 
cause  they  were  physically  disqualified 
from  embarking  in  general  navigation; 
that  their  harbours  and  ports  were  prin- 
cipally mean  and  insignificant,  and  little 
adapted  for  training  up  a marine.  An 
hon.  Proprietor  (Mr.  Tucker)  had  said, 
the  port  of  Canara  was  a circumscribed 
place : why,  it  was  large  enough  to  hold 
in  safety  the  whole  navy  of  England — aye, 
of  all  Europe.  He  could  not  contem- 
plate without  alarm,  this  last  attempt  to 
introduce  into  the  Indian  trade  a new 
class  of  ships,  to  l he  prejudice  of  the  na- 
tives, who  had  already  been  heavily  afflict- 
ed by  extravagant  prohibitions  in  all  the 
other  branches  of  their  industry. 

Mr.  Robertson  considered  that  that  Court 
was  bound  to  make  a firm  stand  before 
this  bill  passed  into  a law.  A great  deal 
had  been  said  respecting  the  lascars,  and 
they  had  been  asked,  whether  they  wish- 
ed to  see  Great  Britain  left  to  be  protected 
by  Hindoos  and  Asiatics;  and  again,  that 
the  lascars,  though  well  enough  adapted 
for  navigation  in  a tropical  climate,  were 
disqualified  from  serving  in  colder  lati- 
tudes. Whatever  way  that  question  was 
settled,  he  still  thought  there  was  enough 
in  this  bill  to  excite  their  firmest  opposi- 
tion. The  hon.  Proprietor  then  comment- 
ed on  the  clause  of  the  new  bill,  page  4, 
line  5,  which  gave  British  shipping  the 
right  to  trade  “ from  port  to  port  ” in 
India;  it  was  his  determination,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  propose  the  omis- 
sion of  these  words,  so  as  to  leave  the 
coasting  trade,  if  possible,  as  it  stood. 
He  was  anxious  to  know  whether,  accord- 
ing to  their  order  of  debate,  it  would  be 
regular  for  him  to  discuss  the  bill  clause 
by  clause,  or  generally  as  a main  question. 
What  was  their  way  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion ? 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  a main 
question,  viz,  “ that  this  Court  do  approve 
of  the  said  bill.” 


Mr.  Robertson.— “ Have  I the  power  to 
object  to  the  bill  collectively,  or  am  I to 
oppose  it  clause  by  clause  ?” 

The  Chairman  replied  that  the  hon. 
Proprietor  had  the  power  of  proposing  any 
amendment,  to  get  rid  of  such  parts  oV 
the  bill  as  he  might  think  objectionable. 
But,  by  way  of  explanation,  he  wished  to 
inform  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  part 
of  the  bill  to  which  he  had  referred  con- 
tained no  new  provision — the  bill  was  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  provisions  of 
former  acts,  with  the  two  exceptions  of 
abandoning  the  tonnage  restriction  and 
opening  the  British  registry,  with  the  as- 
surance from  the  President,  that,  if  in 
the  course  of  the  bill  through  Parlia- 
ment, the  latter  provision  should  not  be 
adopted,  the  fonner  should  be  re-enacted, 
so  that,  in  case  of  the  concession,  the  equi- 
valent should  be  secured  to  them.  The 
Chairman  then  adverted  to  the  incon- 
gruity pointed  out  by  a learned  Proprietor 
(Mr.  Gahagan),  and  said  it  arose  from 
a clerical  error,  which  had  been  corrected. 

Mr.  Robertson  resumed  his  argument, 
and  submitted  that  (as  he  understood  the 
present  case),  when  they  were  called  upon 
to  make  concessions  to  the  Government, 
they  had  a right  in  Parliament  to  secure 
reasonable  stipulations  in  return,  which  he 
was  sorry  to  say  they  had  not  done.  They 
trusted,  in  fact,  every  thing  to  Govern- 
ment, and  left  the  native  interests  to  be 
supported  as  they  might.  This  was,  he 
thought,  a favourable  moment  for  endea- 
vouring to  introduce  a reciprocity  of  du- 
ties between  India  and  other  countries ; 
and  in  Parliament  he  should  strenuously 
recommend  the  adoption  of  such  a princi- 
ple. He  then  turned  to  the  sixth  page 
of  the  bill,  which  set  forth  the  names  of 
the  raw  material  of  several  articles,  and 
of  these  he  would  propose  the  omission 
of  “ cotton-wool,”  leaving  their  Indian 
population  to  exercise  their  ingenuity,  if 
they  could,  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article 
which  might  find  a market  in  their  trade. 

Mr.  Lowndes  said  that  he  could  not  be 
silent,  when  the  interests  of  the  British 
seamen,  to  whom  they  owed  such  a debt 
of  gratitude,  were  at  stake.  Upon  no  ac- 
count would  he  allow  their  privileges  to 
be  affected  by  lascars,  or  any  other  class 
of  men.  He  then  entered  into  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  the  British  and  the 
Asiatic  seamen,  and  contended  that  the 
former  ought  to  be  in  every  respect  pro- 
tected. It  was  not  always  so,  for  he  re- 
collected that  a relation  of  his  own,  a pur- 
ser, who  had  distinguished  himself  by 
forty  years’  service,  was  unable  after  all  to 
get  employed,  and  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  back  settlements  of 
America.  Would  they,  with  this  expe- 
rience before  their  eyes,  have  British  sea- 
men run  down,  and  lascars  created  into  a 
sort  of  demi-gods?  he  hoped  not,  and 
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that,  while  they  upheld  their  own  navy, 
they  would  prevent  lascars  from  being 
brought  and  left  in  this  country,  to  re- 
main helpless  objects  of  their  compassion 
and  bounty.  If  they  brought  these  poor 
creatures  over  to  this  country,  they  were 
bound  in  common  justice  to  send  them 
back.  If  gentlemen,  when  they  were 
brought  here,  wished  them  to  be  taken  care 
of,  he  was  astonished  why  they  should  be 
desirous  to  get  rid  of  that  clause  under 
which  they  received  protection.  Huma- 
nity and  justice  required  that  they  should 
not  be  abandoned  in  this  country,  and  left 
without  any  provision.  It  was  true,  this 
was  a very  humane  nation  : but  their  hu- 
manity ought  not  to  be  worn  threadbare, 
by  such  applications  as  the  proposition  of 
thehon.  Proprietor  would  occasion.  The 
difference  l>etween  the  population  of  the’ 
East  and  of  the  West-Indies  w>as  immense. 
They  could  not  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
slaves,  as  they  did  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives  of  India.  If  there  w'ere  100,000 
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blacks,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  in  the 
West- Indies,  those  islands  would  soon 
cease  to  be  colonies.  If  they  had  fifty  or 
sixty  black  regiments  in  the  West-India 
Islands,  every  island  would  speedily  be- 
come a St.  Domingo.  But  mark  the  con- 
trast : the  very  men  who  were  protecting  the 
Company’s  property  in  India  were  natives 
of  India.  This  proved  that  the  Company 
were  not  despots;  if  they  were,  40,000 
Europeans  could  never  keep  a population 
of  80,000,000  in  check.  He  should  finish 
with  this  observation,  which  he  hoped 
would  find  its  way  into  all  the  newspapers, 
that  a Company  of  merchants  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street  governed  India  so  well,  that  the 
people  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  no 
scruple  was  felt  as  to  putting  arms  in  their 
hands.  If  the  late  Sovereign  of  France, 
who  was  the  god  of  some  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  had  tried  such  an 
experiment;  if  he  had  put  arms  in  the 
hands  of  his  subjects,  w'ould  he  have  reign- 
ed for  24  hours? — (Order,  order!)  He 
should  say  nothing  farther,  except  this,  that 
he  never  knew  a man  to  be  out  of  order 
yet,  who  thought  proper  to  praise  those 
who  were  present,  no  matter  how  irrele- 
vant his  observations  might  be. — ( A laugh.) 
That  was  human  nature.  But  where  an 
individual  spoke  truths  which  were  not 
pleasant,  he  was  sure  to  be  interrupted.— 

( A laugh.) 

Mr.  Bassett  wished  to  know,  after  the 
observations  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  be- 
low him  (Mr.  Forbes),  who  had  stated  the 
possibility  of  such  new  clauses  being  in- 
troduced into  this  bill,  during  its  progress 
through  Parliament,  as  would  materially 
affect  the  interests  of  the  Company,  whe- 
ther, by  concurring  in  this  motion,  the 
Court  would  be  liable  to  be  bound  by  such 
new  clauses  as  might  be  added  hereafter 
to  the  bill  ? 


The  Chairman  view  ed  it  as  a matter  of 
course  ; it  required  no  explanation.  The 
Court  only  approved  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore them  ; but  they  had  not  the  power  to 
prevent  other  clauses  from  being  added  to 
it  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Trant  said  he  did  not  quite  under- 
stand, whether,  by  this  bill,  native  owners 
in  India  could  procure  British  registry  for 
their  vessels  w ithout  coming  to  this  coun- 
try. He  believed  the  native  owners  in 
Canada  could. 

The  Chairman. — “ I understand  from 
our  Solicitor  that  they  can.” 

Mr.  Forbes.  — “ If  this  bill  passes  they 
can  ; but  not  by  the  Registering  Bill.” 

The  Chairman. — “ The  Registry  Bill 
leaves  the  matter  as  it  found  it;  and  this 
bill  gives  the  right  of  British  registry.” 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the 
Chairman  declared  it  to  be  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Lowndes. — “ Not  unanimously ; lie- 
cause  I am  not  satisfied  that  no  provision 
is  made  for  the  lascar.” 

The  Chairman— ■“  I must  put  the  Hon. 
Proprietor  right  on  that  point.  There  are 
several  clauses  specially  for  the  regulation 
and  protection  of  the  lascars.” 

ME.  JOHN  HINDE  FELLY. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  question 
of  adjournment,  in  the  usual  form  — 
when 

Mr.  Felly  rose,  and  reminded  the  Chair- 
man that,  at  the  last  Quarterly  General 
Court,  he  had  offered  himself  to  his  atten- 
tion, with  a view  of  making  a few  obser- 
vations on  what  had  fallen  from  an  Hon. 
Proprietor  (Mr.  Hume),  when  animadvert- 
ing on  the  character  of  Mr.  John  Hinde 
Pelly,  a Civil  Servant  of  the  Company’s 
on  the  Bombay  Establishment ; but  that, 
on  the  Chairman’s  having  stated  as  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  defer 
his  intention  till  the  next  Quarterly  Court, 
as  Mr.  Hume  was  not  then  present,  he  . 
had  consented  to  do  so,  at  the  same  time  ob- 
serving that  he  had,  as  a point  of  courtesy 
due  to  Mr.  Hume,  written  to  him  a note 
stating  his  intentions;  and  then  gave  notice 
that  he  should  certainly  bring  tire  subject 
under  the  Court’s  consideration  this  day  ; 
and  as  he  (Mr.  Pelly)  knew  that  Mr. 
Hume  was  acquainted  wdth  his  intention, 
he  trusted  he  should  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

The  Chairman  assenting,  Mr.  Pelly 
said,  that  at  the  Quarterly  Court  in  De- 
cember, the  Hon.  Proprietor,  Mr.  Hume, 
from  an  alleged  anxiety  to  do  an  act  of 
justice  to  a servant  of  the  Company  resid- 
ing in  Bombay,  made  so  many  mis-state- 
ments, relative  to  and  seriously  affecting 
the  character  of  Mr.  John  Hinde  Pelly, 
another  servant  high  in  the  Company’s 
Civil  Service  at  that  Presidency  (but  now 
in  England),  and  a near  relation  of  his, 
that  he  hoped  he  should  be  excused  tres- 
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passing  on  the  attention  of  the  Court  for 
a few  minutes,  in  repelling  those  asper- 
sions, as  it  was  important  that  Mr.  Pelly’s 
character  should  stand  as  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Directors  and  of  the  Pro- 
prietors as  it  did  with  all  who  were  at  all 
acquainted  with  him.  Mr.  Pelly  appeared, 
he  said,  from  what  cause  he  knew  not,  to 
be  constantly  the  object  of  the  Hon.  Pro- 
prietor’s animadversion,  and  as  often  as 
the  Hon.  Proprietor  alluded  to  him,  he 
misrepresented  him.  As  Mr.  Hume’s 
former  mis-statements  had  been  most  com- 
pletely exposed  by  Mr.  John  Hinde  Pelly 
himself,  he  should  confine  himself  to  what 
passed  at  that  Court ; and  that  he  might 
not  argue  upon  erroneous  premises  (as  he 
was  not  present  at  the  time),  he  should  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  from  the  “ Asiatic 
Journal  ” what  Mr.  Ilumc  was  represented 
to  have  stated.  The  first  assertion  to 
which  he  should  call  the  Court’s  attention 
was,  “ It  would  be  recollected  that  on  the 
question  of  the  grant,  Mr.  Hinde  Pelly 
had  asserted  as  his  strangest  ground  for 
, compensation,  that  no  penalty  had  been  in- 
serted in  his  contract ; and  it  was  said  the 
penalty  had  been  omitted  by  mistake. 
The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  thought  so  too,  and  stated 
Mr.  Pelly  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
in  consequence  of  this  informality.”.  He 
denied  that  Mr.  Pelly  took  up,  as  the 
strongest  ground  for  compensation,  that 
no  penalty  had  been  inserted  in  his  contract. 
He  introduced  that  fact  as  an  auxiliary 
argument  only,  but  declared,  on  first  bring- 
ing that  defect  in  the  legal  instrument  to 
the  notice  of  the  Bombay  Government, 
“ that  even  were  the  entire  contract  no 
better  than  waste  paper,  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  endeavour  to  complete  it,  that 
the  public  service  might  suffer  no  incon- 
venience, under  a confident  reliance  that 
the  Hon.  Court  would  grant  him  relief.” 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  rose  to  speak  to  order. 

The  Chairman. — “ I apprehend  the  Hon. 
Proprietor  is  not  out  of  order,  as  there  is 
a motion  before  the  Court,  namely,  “ That 
this  Court  do  now  adjourn.” 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  he  would  put  it  to 
the  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  Proprietor,  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  for  him  to  give  pub- 
lic notice  that  he  would  bring  this  subject 
before  the  Court  on  a particular  day.  As 
the  gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded  was 
absent,  he  would  ask  whether  it  would 
not  answer  his  own  purpose  much  better 
if  he  postponed  his  observations. 

The  Chairman  said,  the  Hon.  Proprietor 
had  given  notice,  at  the  last  Quarterly 
Court,  of  his  intention  to  introduce  the 
subject ; and  he  did  expect  that  the  Hon. 
Gent,  alluded  to  would  have  attended  on 
this  occasion.  He  supposed  that  he  was 
absent  in  consequence  of  indisposition, 
or  from  some  other  equally  cogent  cause. 
He  had  also,  it  appeared,  been  written  to 


by  the  Hon.  Proprietor ; otherwise  he 
would  have  submitted  to  him  the  propriety 
of  postponing  the  question. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  his  Hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Hume)  was  known  to  be  engaged 
that  day  in  attending  a meeting  of  great 
public  importance,  for  furthering  the  sys- 
tem of  general  education,  which  was,  he 
believed,  held  at  the  Mansion-House. 

Mr.  Pelly  then  proceeded  to  observe, 
that  there  did  exist  a material  error  and 
omission  in  the  contract,  was  indispu- 
table, as  he  should  presently  prove.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  invalidate  the  contract  in  toto , 
though  it  was  of  force  enough  to  de- 
prive the  Company  of  what  it  was  meant 
to  secure  them,  namely,  a penalty  in  the 
shape  of  liquidated  damages.  Whether 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  viewed  the  matter  as  Mr.  Hume 
had  stated,  he  could  not  say  positively,  but 
this  he  knew',  that  in  none  of  the  docu- 
« ents  that  had  been  laid  before  the  Pro- 
prietors emanating  from  that  Committee, 
did  any  thing  countenancing  such  an 
opinion  appear.  Indeed,  so  far  was  this 
from  being  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Pattison,  who 
w’as  then  Deputy  Chairman,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  Committee  on  Mr.  Pelly’s  case, 
distinctly  disclaimed,  at  the  close  of  the 
debate  on  the  26th  September  1821,  the 
principle  of  remuneration  ascribed  to  the 
Committee  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  stated  that 
“ his  case  w as  brought  forward  as  that  of 
a suffering  man  and  he  denied  that  the 
Committee  had  any  where  stated  “ that 
Mr.  Pelly  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
on  account  of  the  informalitv.”  The  next 
assertion  he  should  notice  was  this  : “ now 
at  that  time  (when  the  grant  w’as  under 
consideration)  it  was  not  known  within  the 
bar  that  a bond  had  been  entered  into  by 
Mr.  Hinde  Pelly.”  Were  he  to  credit 
this,  he  must  also  believe,  what  was  abso- 
lutely incredible,  namely,  that  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
never  read  the  very  papers  whereon  their  re- 
commendation was  founded  : for  amongst 
the  identical  papers  laid  by  the  Directors 
before  the  Proprietors,  is  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Morgan  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
reporting  that  Mr.  Pelly  had  both  signed 
the  contract  and  executed  the  bond;  a 
circumstance  which  was  thus  made  matter 
of  public  record,  both  at  Bombay  an<j  at 
the  India-House  itself.  Mr.  Morgan  is 
represented  by  Mr.  Hume  to  have  stated, 
that  “ in  contracts  entered  into  in  India, 
it  was  never  the  practice  to  insert  the  pe- 
nalty ; the  penalty  was  always  specified  m 
a separate  bond,  executed  with  the  con- 
tract:” and  the  Hon.  Proprietor  added, 
that  if  he  were  rightly  informed,  the 
fact  was,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Morgan 
and  he  concluded  with  “ but  it  turned 
out  Mr.  Pelly  had  made  a statement 
which  was  not  correct.  That  statement, 
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the  Committee  of  Directors  had  adopted, 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  had  agreed  to 
it.”  He  then  begged  leave  to  read  the 
latter  part  of  the  contract,  to  prove  how 
far  facts  bore  Mr.  Morgan  out  in  his  al- 
leged assertion,  or  the  Hon.  Proprietor  in 
his  belief.  ti  And  it  is  also  agreed,  that 
in  case  of  any  failure  and  default  in  the 
due  delivery  of  the  said  forty-five  thou- 
sand (45,000)  bale  lashings,  or  any  part 
thereof,  by  the  times,  and  of  such  quanti- 
ties and  qualities,  and  in  manner  as  afore- 
said, or  if  the  same  shall  be  found  unfit 
for  the  purposes  intended,  or  otherwise  de- 
fective, he,  the  said  John  Hinde  Pelly,  his 
executors  or  administrators,  shall  and  will 
make  good  to  the  said  United  Company, 
their  successors  and  assigns,  the  full  and 
just  sum  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  value  or 
amount  of  the  deficiency  in  quantity  of 
such  bale  lashings,  to  be  computed  at  the 
price  hereinafter  mentioned,  over  and  above 
the  excess  of  price  payable  as  aforesaid, 
the  said  sum  af  fifty  (50). per  cent . being 
the  amount  of  toss  and  damage  hereby  cove- 
nanted, settled , liquidated , and  agreed  on, 
by  and  between  the  said  parties  to  these 
presents,  for  and  on  account  and  by  reason 
of  every  such  failure  as  aforesaid,  as  often 
as  the  case  may  happen.”  From  what  had 
been  read  -it  was  manifest  that,  at  least,  in 
this  contract  the  penalty  was  intended  to 
have  been  specified,  and  that  penalty  was 
to  have  been  50  per  cent,  on  something. 
What  that  something  was,  the  person  who 
framed  the  contract  could  alone  explain, 
for  he  had  most  unaccountably  altogether 
omitted  to  specify  it.  That  50  per  cent, 
on  that  undefined  something,  was  the 
penalty  intended  to  be  made  leviable  in 
the  sliapc  of  liquidated  damages,  the  reco- 
very whereof  the  bond  was  intended  to 
secure  to  the  Company,  no  one,  after  hav- 
ing perused  the  contract,  could  doubt ; but 
this  something  being  omitted,  it  becomes 
.50  per  cent,  on  nothing.  The,  bond  was 
•not  a pcnaltv-hond ; it  was  security- 
bond  for  the  fulfilment  of  what  was  com- 
prized in  the  agreement,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  sums  of  money  as  should 
happen  to  he  forfeited,  or  otherwise  become 
due  to  the  Company,  as  would  appear  by 
tiie  bond,  the  conditions  of  which  he 
begged  leave  to  read.  “ Now,  therefore, 
tiie  condition  of  tills  obligation  is  such, 
that  if  the  said  John  Hinde  Pelly,  his 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  do 
and  shall  well  and  truly  observe,  per- 
form, fulfil,  accomplish,  execute,  pay, 
and  keep  all  and  singular  the  articles, 
covenants,  clauses,  conditions,  payments, 
provisoes  and  agreements,  which  by  and  on 
the  part  of  the  said  John  Hinde  Pelly,  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
are  or  ought  to  be  observed,  performed, 
fulfilled,  accomplished,  paid,  and  kept, 
and  which  are  comprized  or  mentioned  in 
the  said  writing  or  articles  of  agreements 
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in  all  tilings,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  same,  and  if  they  the 
said  George  Pelly  and  Moroba  Jewajee,  or 
one  of  them,  their  or  one  of  their  heirs, 
executors,  or  administrators,  do  and  shall 
well  and  truly  pay  and  make  good  to  the 
said  United  Company,  their  successors  and 
assigns,  all  and  every  such  sum  or  sums  of 
money  as  shall  happen  to  be  forfeited  or 
otheniisc  become , or  to  be  due  and  payable 
to  the  said  United  Company,  for  or  by 
reason  of  any  default  or  failure  on  the  part 
of  said  John  Hinde  Pelly,  his  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  in  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  premises : then  this  ob- 
ligation to  lie  void  and  of  no  effect ; other- 
wise, to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and 
virtue.”  The  assertion,  therefore,  that  con- 
tracts are  invariably  drawn  without  insert- 
ing the  penalty,  waS  unfounded ; and  the 
honourable  Proprietor  had  been  in  this 
respect  misinformed,  and  the  accusations 
that  Mr.  Pelly  by  noticing  the  blunder, 
made  a statement  that  was  not  correct,  and 
that  the  Directors  adopted  it,  was  a mis- 
statement on  his  (Mr.  Hume’s)  part,  he 
should  almost  say  a libel,  not  only  on  Mr. 
Hinde  Pelly,  Jmt  on  that  most  respectable 
body  the  Committee,  as  well  as  on  the  en- 
tire Court  of  Directors,  who  agreed  to  it. 
One  more  observation  and  he  would  have  * 
done.  Mr.  Hume  had  stated,  on  a former 
occasion,  he  had  contended  that  the  Com- 
pany’s solicitor  was  the  person  who  ought 
to  be  made  responsible  for  the  loss  that  had 
occurred.  What  loss  was  it  which  the 
Honourable  Proprietor  alluded  to  as  fall- 
ing on  the  Company?  They,  he  (Mr. 
Pelly)  maintained,  have  suffered  none;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  now  positively  gainers 
of  .£3,400,  after  having  paid  Mr.  Hinde 
Pelly  the  £2,000  so  often  alluded  to.  For 
had  not  that  gentleman  written  a letter  to 
Government  several  months  anterior  to  the 
usual  annual  period  of  inviting  tenders, 
and  anticipated  their  w-ants,  there  was  no 
period  within  the  two  years  succeeding  the 
signing  the  agreement  entered  into  conse- 
quent to  that  letter  (not  consequent  to  pub- 
lic tender,  as  has  been  misrepresented)  that 
the  Company  could  have  obtained  the 
same  quantity  of  lashings  which  Mr.  Pelly 
undertook  to  supply  for  54,230  rupees, 
say  £7),  100,  but  which  actually  cost  him 
90,793  rupees,  say  £’10,200,  fora  less  sum, 
as  was  shewn  by  the  documents  laid  before 
the  Court,  than  102,247  rupees,  equal  to 
£ 1 1 ,500.  No,  not  from  the  day  that  the 
Government  had  closed  with  the  offer,  for 
hemp  had  risen  when  they  agreed  to  the 
proposal,  and  they  knew  it,  hut  Mr.  Pelly 
did  not.  Consequently  by  this  sponta- 
neous proposition  of  Mr.  Polly’s,  the  Com  - 
pany had  saved  £‘5,400;  and,  after  deduct 
ing  the  £‘2,000  awarded  him  in  alleviation 
of  his  losses  by  the  Qpurt,  they  were 
clearly  gainers  of  £'3,400 ; whilst  Mr. 
Pelly  actually  at  this  moment  was  out  of 
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pocket  £2,100  and  £200  interest  from  the 
making  up  of  the  account,  till  the  £2, (XX) 
was  paid  him,  making  £2,800 ; and  he 
could  not  have  lost  so  much  by  £550  had 
he  thrown  up  his  contract,  paid  the  penalty 
of  50  per  cent,  on  the  original  price,  and 
sold  his  lashings  at  the  current  market 
price.  He  should  conclude  with  these  ob- 
servations, without  entering  further  into 
the  merits  of  the  case,  as  it  had  already 
been  decided  on.  Resting  satisfied  that 
he  had,  in  the  opinion  of  that  Court,  vindi- 
cated his  relative,  Mr.  John  Pelly,  from 
the  aspersions  which  had  been  cast  on  his 
conduct,  when,  not  being  a proprietor,  he 
could  not  defend  himself. 

The  Chairman “ The  other  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Hume)  not  being  present,  I 
apprehend  that  nothing  further  can  be  said 
upon  the  subject.” 

Mr.  Trant  wished  to  ask,  whether  the 
Hon.  Proprietor  to  whom  allusion  had 
been  made  did  not,  when  last  present  in 
that  Court,  give  notice  of  a motion  con- 
nected with  tliis  subject  ? 

The  Chairman  answered,  that  no  official 
notice  had  been  given. 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 


East-Lidia  House , July  2. 

A Special  General  Court  of  Proprietors 
of  East-India  Stock  was  this  day  held, 
at  the  Company’s  House  in  Leadenhall 
Street. 

EAST-INBIA  HALF-PAY,  &C.  BILL. 

The  Chairman  acquainted  the  Court,  that 
it  was  made  special,  for  the  purpose  of 
, taking  into  consideration  a Bill  now  pend- 
ing in  Parliament,  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  Resolutions  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  14th  May  and  the  10th  and  13th 
June,  entitled,  “ A Bill  for  defraying  the 
Expense  of  Half-pay,  Pensions,  and  other 
Allowances,  on  account  of  his  Majesty’s 
Forces  serving  in  India;  for  regulating 
the  Pensions  payable  in  certain  cases  to 
the  Bishop,  Archdeacons  and  Judges  in 
India,  and  for  establishing  a Court  of  Ju- 
dicature at  Bombay.”  The  bill  had  passed 
through  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  . several  alterations  had  been 
made  in  it ; but  none,  he  apprehended,  of 
much  moment,  or  which  would  occasion 
any  discussion.  The  bill  corresponded 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Court, 
except  in  the  following  particulars.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  provided  by  the  bill  that 
if  the  Archdeacons  should  have  served  as 
Chaplains  in  India  for  seyen  years,  three 
years*  residence  as  Chaplain  was  to  be 
taken  as  two  years’  residence  as  Archdeacon, 
towards  completing  die  period  of  ten  years, 
which  entitled  them  to  their  retiring  pension. 
By  the  original  resolution,  five  years  in 
the  inferior  situation  were  to  have  counted 
as  three  in  the  superior ; but  the  compu- 
tation, on  the  amended  principle  of  count- 


ing two-thirds  instead  of  three-fifths,  would 
be  found  more  ample.  The  second  al- 
teration consisted  in  a new  clause  rela- 
tive to  the  power  of  the  Bishop  fo  ordain 
persons  in  India.  The  third  related  to  the 
mode  of  paying  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay. 
By  the  resolution,  the  Chief  Justice  was 
to  receive  6, (XXV.  per  annum,  and  each 
Puisne  Judge  5, 0001.  per  annum,  payment 
to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  2 s.  6d.  the  Bom- 
bay rupee.  The  practice  of  paying  in  the 
pound  sterling  was  found  inconvenient, 
and  it  was  thought  better  that  payment 
should  be  made  in  a specific  number 
of  rupees ; it  was  therefore  fixed  that  the 
Chief  Justice  should  receive  52,200  Bom- 
bay rupees,  and  each  of  the  puisne  Judges 
48,500  Bombay  rupees.  This  would  put 
them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Puisne  Judge  of  Madras. 
The  fourth  alteration  provided  that  if  the 
Recorder  of  Prince  of  Wales*  Island 
should  be  transferred  to  the  bench  in 
India,  he  should  l>e  allowed  to  reckon 
two-thirds  of  the  time  passed  as  Re- 
corder towards  the  completion  of  his  pe- 
riod of  ten  years,  instead  of  three-fifths, 
as  was  contemplated  by  the  resolution. 
The  Hon.  Chairman  then  moved,  “ That 
the  Court  do  approve  of  this  bill.” 

The  Deputy- Chairman  (W.Astell,  Esq.) 
seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  he  happened  not  to 
have  been  present  when  the  proposition 
was  agreed  to  on  which  the  early  part  of 
this  bill  was  founded  : he  alluded  to  the 
resolution  to  which  that  Court  had  come 
with  respect  to  a grant  of  60,0(XV.  a year, 
hereafter  to  be  paid  to  Government,  to 
meet  the  retiring  half-pay  and  allowances 
of  such  of  his  Majesty’s  troops  as  were 
employed  in  India,  and  which  it  was  not 
before  obligatory  on  the  Company  to  ad- 
vance ; that  measure,  it  was  fair  to  say, 
appeared  to  him*  to  be  just  and  equitable. 
He  was  ettremely  anxious,  when  he  heard 
of  this  determination  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, to  attain  the  information  at  which 
he  had  since  arrived ; namely,  whether  the 
Company’s  own  troops  were  to  be  placed 
substantially  on  terms  of  equal  advantage 
with  his  Majesty’s  forces  in  India  ? If  he 
had  not  been  satisfied  as  to  that  fact,  he 
should  have  felt  considerable  reluctance  in 
granting  so  generous  and  lil>cral  a pro- 
vision to  the  King’s  troops ; he  should 
have  been  inclined  to  doubt  the  propriety 
of  the  Company’s  undertaking  to  pay  so 
large  a sum  in  perpetuity,  for  the’  benefit 
of  his  Majesty’s  forces,  while  they  had 
neglected  to  adopt  provisions  equally  sa- 
lutary, though  perhaps  differing  in  form, 
with  respect  to  their  own.  * The  assurances 
which  he  had  received  on  this  head  were  to 
him  satisfactory.  It  was  generally  known, 
that  when  this  transaction  was  first 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
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Court,  a question  arose  as  to  the  operation 
of  one  of  tiie  By-Laws  with  respect  to  it 
Without  going  into  that  question,  or  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  on  it,  he  might  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  he  thought  the  Com- 
mittee of  By-Laws  had  treated  that  sub- 
ject honourably,  fairly,  and  discreetly,  in 
dismissing  this  question  of  doubt  as  they 
had  done,  in  their  Report  which  had  been 
presented  at  the  last  General  Court.  In 
his  opinion,  they  acted  wisely  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  as  explained  by 
themselves.  The  next  point  for  conside- 
ration was,  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the 
hill ; and  here  he  observed  a tiew  clause  of 
very  great  importance  had  been  introduced : 
he  alluded  to  clause  A,  w hereby  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  was  for  the  first  time  per- 
mitted by  Act  of  Parliament  to  ordain  per- 
sons in  India.  This  was  an  entirely  new 
clause ; and  as  it  was  not  a long  one,  the 
Hon.  Chairman  would  allow  it  to  be  read. 
Tlie  clause  was  then  read,  viz. 


“ And  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  whe- 
ther the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  conferring 
holy  orders,  is  subject  to  the  several  pro- 
visions and  limitations  established  by  the 
laws  of  this  realm,  or  canons  ecclesiastical, 
as  to  the  titles  of  the  persons  to  be  ordain- 
ed) and  as  to  the  oaths  and  subscriptions 
to  be  by  such  persons  taken  and  made. 

“ He  it  further  declared  and  enacted, 
that  it  shall  and  may'  be  lawful  for  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  for  the  time  being,  to 
admit  into  the  holy  orders  of  deacon  and 
priest  respectively,  any  person  whom  he 
shall,  on  examination,  deem  duly  qualified 
specially  for  die  purpose  of  taking  upon 
himself  the  cure  of  souls,  or  officiating  in 
WJ'  spiritual  capacity  within  the  limits  of 
die  said  diocese  of  Calcutta,  and  residing 
therein;  and  that  a declaration  of  such 
purpose,  and  a written  engagement  to  per- 
form the  same  under  the  hand  of  such 
P«son,  being  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
sycli  Bishop,  shall  be  held  to  be  a suffi- 
aent  title  with  a view  to  such  ordination  ; 

that  in  every  such  case  it  shall  be  dis- 
tinctly  stated,  in  the  letters  of  ordination  of 
^ery  person  so  admitted  to  holy  orders, 
he  has  been  ordained  for  the  cure  of 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  diocese 
°*  Calcutta  only ; and  that  unless  such 
P^n  shall  be  a British  subject,  of  or  be- 
™fging  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
.tain  and  Ireland,  he  shall  not  be  re- 
ared to  take  and  make  the  oaths  and 
inscriptions  which  persons  ordained  in 
England  are  required  to  take  and  make. 

“ Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein 
^ntained  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or 
•Sect  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in 
rf  “fty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  intituled, 
An  Act  for  continuing  in  the  East- India 
wnpany  fora  further  term  the  possession 
British  territories  in  India,  toge- 
lLT  w*tii  certain  exclusive  privileges,  for 


establishing  further  regulations  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  said  territories,  and  the 
better  administration  of  justice  within  the 
same  ; and  for  regulating  the  trade  to  and 
from  the  places  within  the  limits  of  the  said 
Company’s  charter,’  or  any  letters  patent 
issued  by  his  late  Majesty  or  by  his  present 
Majesty,  their  heirs  and  successors,  in 
virtue  of  the  said  Act,  or  of  their  lawful 
prerogative.” 

Now  without  inquiring  from  whence 
this  clause  originated,  and  presuming  that 
it  had  undergone  the  most  grave  considera- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  this 
country’,  he  must  take  tlie  liberty  to  ob- 
serve,  that  it  was  one  which  imposed  on 
the  Court  of  Directors  the  duty  of  deep, 
nay  of  extreme  caution  and  reflection,  as 
to  its  propriety  and  necessity.  It  was  one 
of  that  class  of  cases  pregnant  with  con- 
sequences, which  they  must  either  meet  or 
avert ; and  when  he  noticed  on  a former 
day  the  danger  which  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  an  indiscriminate  admission 
to  their  courts  of  law  in  India  (a  subject 
on  which  be  would  presently  touch),  his 
observations  were  founded  on  the  same 
principle  which  now  led  him  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Court  to  this  clause.  If 
they  did  not  guard  with  scrupulous  care 
the  admission  of  individuals  to  practise 
in  their  courts,  and  to  officiate  in  their 
church,  their  immense  colonies  would  be 
placed  in  a situation  of  great  danger.  Ia»t 
the  Court  consider  for  a moment  the  effect 
of  this  clause  ; where  was  the  necessity  for 
ordaining  clergymen  in  India?  From  past 
experience,  it  was  evident  that  tlie  Com- 
pany could  not  find  any  difficulty,  from 
want  of  churchmen  to  proceed  to  their  ‘ 
territories  ; there  were  abundance  of  gen- 
tlemen perfectly  ready  to  go  there  ; gentle- 
men regularly  brought  up  in  the  establish- 
ed church,  who  had,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, received  their  education  in  our  uni- 
versities, but  who  at  all  events  had  under- 
gone those  strict  and  w'holesomc  ordeals  of 
examination  and  inquiry,  which  all  were 
subject  to  in  this  country  before  a Bishop 
would  ordain  them  to  holy  orders.  The 
clause  now  introduced  appeared  however 
to  him  to  set  their  Bishop  free  from  every 
obligation  of  that  kind  ; it  did  away  with 
every  check  and  control  which  might  ope- 
rate on  his  Lordship  in  the  selection  of 
those  who  were  to  act  under  him.  He 
must  of  course  suppose  that  so  sacred  a 
character  as  a Judge  or  a Bishop  would 
behave  with  perfect  propriety  : but  it  was 
not  the  spirit  of  legislation  to  presume 
that  power  would  not  be  abused,  but  to 
guard  against  and  prevent  its  perversion ; 
not  to  allow  even  a chance  that  it  should 
be  improperly  exercised.  Let  it  be  ima- 
gined that  a Bishop  of  Calcutta  happened 
not  to  be  quite  so  scrupulous  as  he  ought 
to  be,  what,  might  not  be  the  effect  of  tin's 
new  authority  ? In  the  first  place,  no  pre- 
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vious  residence  in  India  was  required  on 
the  part  of  individuals  praying  to  be  or-* 
dained ; therefore  a person  despairing  to 
jirrive  at  holy  orders  in  this  country  (and 
many  were  placed  in  that  situation)  would 
have  only  to  make  interest  with  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  to  go  out  to  India,  and  he 
might  there  find  his  way  into  that  church, 
the  doors  of  which  were  shut  against  him 
in  England.  But  this  was  not  all  ; the 
clause  contained  a provision  the  most  ob- 
jectionable that  could  well  be  conceived. 
It  provided  “ that  unless  the  party  to  be 
ordained  be  a British  subject  belonging  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  he  shall  not  be  called 
on  to  take  the  oaths  customarily  adminis- 
tered at  ordination.”  He  did  not  at  that 
moment  see  his  Learned  Friend  (Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Bosanquet)  in  Court,  from  whom 
perhaps  he  might  receive  some  information 
on  this  point  t but  he  was  free  to  confess, 
that  he  was  not  clearly  able  to  comprehend 
the  distinction  with  respect  to  British  sub- 
jects which  was  here  made.  When  the 
term  “ British  subject  ” was  used  in  this 
clause,  was  it  meant  to  be  affirmed  that  .an 
individual  residing  in  Calcutta,  w ithin  the 
dominion  of  the  Company’s  states,  and 
liable  to  the  controul  of  British  courts  of 
law,  was  a British  subject  of  a different 
description,  as  to  his  legal  rights  and  qua- 
lifications, from  him  who  lived  in  the 
United  Kingdom?  He  did  not  under- 
stand this  distinction.  Presuming  that 
every  man  subject  to  the  Government  of, 
and  admitted  into  the  King’s  allegiance  in 
India,  was  a British  subject  de  facto  a3 
well  as  dejure  ; and  hoping  it  would  never 
be  forgotten,  that  as  they  were  equally 
bound  in  loyalty  to  the  state,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  its  laws,  so  were  they  entitled, 
in  honour  and  in  justice,  to  equal  pro- 
tection. {Hear  /)  But  admitting,  for  ar- 
gument sake,  that  a distinction  as  to  Bri- 
tish and  Asiatic  subjects  had  found  its 
way  into  the  bill,  what  a door  was  opened 
for  admission  into  the  church  ! Where  was 
the  rule  which  was  to  bind  the  bishop  with 
respect  to  colour  or  birth,  always  speak- 
ing of  those  accidental  distinctions  as  be- 
came him,  and  every  liberal-minded  man? 
Was  there  any  species  of  Asiatics  whom 
the  Bishop  might  not  ordain,  if  the  party 
were  willing  to  sign  the  written  under- 
taking provided  for  in  the  bill?  If,  at  any 
future  time,  it  should  happen  that  some- 
thing like  an  enthusiastic  sectarian  in  sen- 
timent were  sent  out  as  Bishop,  what 
would  be  the  probable  consequence  ? Was 
there  an  individual  of  that  particular  way 
of  thinking  whom  he  would  not  admit  to 
holy  orders?  thereby  endangering  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  established 
church.  There  was  no  country  on  the 
fate  of  the  earth  where  an  established 
church  formed  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State,  in  which  so  much  generous  to- 
leration was  allowed  as  in  the  United 


Kingdom.  Here  those  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders,  if  he  recollected 
rightly,  were  expected,  and  indeed  ob- 
liged to  take  the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  also  10  subscribe  to 
the  thirtv-nine  articles.  Manv  men,  lie 
admitted,  in  this  country,  of  high  talents 
and  excellent  character ; many  divines  of 
exalted  learning  and  of  the  most  virtuous 
lives,  were  dissenters,  because  they  could 
not  conscientiously  subscribe  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles.  What,  then,  was  done  with 
respect  to  them  ? Why  the  most  perfect 
toleration  was  extended  to  those  reverend 
persons.  There  was  no  sect,  whose  tenets 
were  not  opposed  to  the  Christian  faith,  to 
whom  the  fullest  toleration  was  not  grant- 
ed. He  believed,  as  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Company  had  gone,  that  they 
were  equally  tolerant  in  India.  'Let  that 
toleration  still  continue.  Let  those  who 
could  not  hike  the  oath  of  . upremacy,  and 
subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  be  to- 
lerated as  dissenters  in  India.  But  if  they 
meant  to  keep  up  an  established  church, 
let  them  take  care  how  they  departed  from 
those  formuler,  on  which  the  existence  of 
that  church  depended.  By  the  clause  to 
which  he  was  adverting,  the  cirdinaiy  and 
long-established  rules  of  ordination  were 
dispensed  with.  There  was  no  desoipt  ion 
of  Christian  sectarian  whom  the  Bishop 
might  not  invest  with  holy  orders,  on  his 
giving  a written  promise  that  he  will  exe- 
cute the  spiritual  charge  imposed  upon 
him.  This  was  considered  a sufficient  title 
for  holy  orders,  although,  as  a security,  it 
was  scarcely  hevond  the  title,  which  en- 
abled a man  to  go  before  the  magistrates  at 
the  quarter  sessions,  and  on  putting  down 
his  fee  of  a shilling  or  two,  claim  a license 
for  preaching  and  teaching  ! Under  this 
clause  he  could  see  no  other  enacted  qua- 
lification than  that  the  individual  should 
give  his  written  promise  that  he  would 
fulfil  such  spiritual  duties  as  should  be 
enjoined  by  the  Bishop.  He  (Mr,  J.) 
was  not  presumptuous  enough  to  offer  any 
motion  to  the  Court  on  this  subject ; but, 
in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty, 
he  felt  it  proper  to  point  out  this  clause  as 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration, 
and  as  one  to  which  he  never  would  have 
agreed  if  he  had  had  the  honour  of  sitting 
amongst  the  Court  of  Directors,  until  he 
had  clearly  ascertained  that  the  high  and 
venerable  authorities  who  presided  over 
the  interests  of  the  established  church  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  it.  'Hie  bill 
next  referred  to  the  charters  of  justice. 
The  Court  would  recollect  that  he  had,  on 
a fonner  occasion,  expressed  some  appre- 
hension of  danger  from  the  too  groat  la- 
titude of  admission  to  the  Indian  courts 
of  justice,  alluding  to  the  admission  of 
persons  as  solicitors  who  were  strangers  to 
the  King’s  Courts  of  this  country.  Tie 
observed,  that  the  liberty  of  admiltiivr 
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| versons  to  practise  in  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Calcutta,  without  any  license  from  the 
Court  of  Directors,  was  left  untouched  by 
this  bill.  'He  was  not  surprised  to  find 
that  no  clause  had  been  inserted  in  the 
bill  with  respect  to  that  power,  because  he 
at  once  saw  the  great  difficulty  which  in- 
terposed itself,  as  to  the  mode  of  limiting 
a court  of  justice  on  so  nice  a point  as  the 
admission  of  practitioners  ; and  he  also 
perceived  considerable  difficulty  and  de- 
licacy with  regard  to  the  manner  in  whiili 
it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Directors  to 
interfere.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  sentiments 
which  he  formerly  threw  out  were  in  evi- 
dent correspondence  with  the  feel  ini?  of 
the  whole  Court  of  Directors,  as  well  as 
with  the  unanimous  opinion  which  appear- 
ed to  prevail  on  the  Proprietors’  side  of 
the  bar,  he  felt  assured  that  his  suggestion 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of.  ( Hear  ! ) And 
that,  so  far  as  it  could  come  within  the 
scope  of  regulation,  or  of  any  degree  of 
enforcement  consistently  with  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  the  charters  of  justice,  the 
evil  which  he  had  deprecated  would  be 
guarded  against  and  controlled.  With 
this  persuasion  he  should  drop  that  part  of 
the  subject.  With  regard  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Bombay,  lie  was  glad  it  was 
enacted  that  it  should  be  established  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Supremo  Courts  of 
.Calcutta  and  Madras.  When  the  Court  of 
Directors  conceded  their  opinion  to  that  of 
the  Minister  for  the  affairs  of  India,  wit!) 
regard  to  the  number  of  Judges  for  Bom- 
bay, and  decided  for  having  three  instead 
of  two,  they  acted,  in  his  opinion,  per- 
fectly right.  He  was  extremely  glad  that 
•the  minister  for  llie  affairs  of  India  per- 
sisted m that  regulation,  for  otherwise  very 
great  difficulties  would  arise,  as  might  be 
seen  from  recent  experience.  When  the 
late  Recorder  of  Bombay  died,  one  of  the 
Judges  as  directed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
was  sent  from  Calcutta  to  supply  his  place, 
leaving  two  behind  him.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  while  Mr.  Justice  Buller  was 
officiating  at  Bombay,  Sir  Edward  Hyde 
East  came  home,  without  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  his  successor;  so  that  only  one 
judge,  namely,  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten, 
remained,  to  take  on  him  the  whole  weight 
and  charge  of  the  business  at  Calcutta. 
Had  it  happened  that  Providence  had  ex- 
tended the  same  visitation  to  Sir  F.  Mac- 
naghten,  which  in  its  awful  dispensation 
hail  been  extended  to  Sir  Henry  Blossett, 
ill  what  a predicament  would  that  great 
government  have  been  placed  ? lie  thought 
it,  therefore,  wise  to  have  three  judges  at 
Bombay,  to  guard  against  a contingency 
which  was  so  much  to  he  apprehended. 
Sir  F.  Macnaghten  had,  for  no  less  than 
twelve  months,  sustained  a burthen  of  la- 
bour, bodily  and  mental,  beyond  what 
persons,  not  habituated  to  the  practice  of 
the  Coitits,  could  imagine.  The  business 


during  that  period  was  unremitting,  be- 
yond that  which  devolves  on  .British 
judges,  who  have  every  aid  at  hand,  and 
who  are  relieved  by  the  magistracy  from  a 
vast  portion  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  country.  The  government  of  Cal- 
cutta  thought  it  right,  in  consequence  of 
Sir  F.  Macnaghten’s  exertions,  to  offer 
him  the  difference  between  the  stipend  of 
a puisne  judge  and  of  the  chief  justice, 
for  the  year  during  which  he  had  been 
thus  employed,  in  vacation  as  well  as  term 
time.  From  motives  of  delicacy  with  which 
he  (Mr.  Jackson)  had  nothing  to  do — 
Sir  Francis,  thinking,  doubtless,  that 
judges,  like  Cresai  ’s  wife,  should  not  only 
be  pure,  but  unsuspected — declined  that 
consideration.  It  was  extremely  likely, 
that  he  ( Mr.  Jackson),  having  been  brought 
up  in  those  principles,  which  regulated  the 
transactions  between  man  and  man  in  this 
country,  might  view  this  refusal  on  the 
part  of  Sir  F.  Macnaghten  unnecessarily 
fastidious;  for  assuredly  every  man  had 
a right  to  enjoy  a fair  remuneration  for 
his  labours.  Certainly  that  learned  per- 
son, who  had  for  so  long  a time  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  three  judges,  ought 
in  some  way  or  other  to  be  rewarded ; 
and  he  trusted  (hat  the  Directors  would, 
with  their  usual  consideration,  prevent  him 
from  being  the  victim  of  his  own  sensibi- 
lity ! Sir  Henry  Blossett,  who  proceeded 
to  India  to  assist  him,  had  been  suddenly 
snatched  away.  He  was  sure  that  all 
those  who  knew  him  lamented,  in  bitterness 
and  tears,  the  premature  dissolution  of 
that  amiable  and  excellent  man. — ( Hear  /) 
There  were  few  men  of  more  exalted  vir- 
tue in  private  life  ; and,  in  his  public  and 
professional  character,  no  man  could  boast 
of  more  inflexible  integrity  of  conduct ; 
of  that  sort  of  honourable  high-minded- 
ness,  which,  if  it  bent  at  all,  bowed  to- 
wards the  poor  and  lowly  ; but  Scorned  to 
compromise  dignified  station  to  those  whom 
birth  or  rank  might  have  placed  above  him. 
— ( Hear  ' ) Those  .who  had  lived  where 
he  (Mr.  Jackson)  had  lived,  for  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  years,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Westminster  Hall,  those  who 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
professional  talents  of  that  estimable  man 
— would  agree  with  him  when  he  said, 
that  the  parties  who  appointed  him  to  the 
situation  of  judge,  had  done  themselves 
high  honour,  whether  the  legal  acquire- 
ments or  the  moral  character  of  Sir  Henry 
Blossett  were  considered. — (Hear  /)  He 
was,  continued  Mr.  Jackson,  a learned 
and  accomplished  lawyer — as  well  as  a 
most  excellent  man— and,  had  he  lived, 
would  have  proved  an  inestimable  blessing 
to  die  settlement  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed. — (Hear  /)  lie  could  >tot,  Mr. 
Jackson  said,  quit  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, without  expressing  his  fondest  hope, 
that,  whoever  was  thought  of  for  his  sue  • 
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cessor,  might  be  selected  from  the  same 
pure  motive  and  conscientious  feeling,  as 
to  the  important  duties  which  judges  have 
to  discharge.  He  could  hardly  imagine 
an  act  of  greater  wickedness,  than  to  ap- 
point any  man  to  a situation  of  such  great 
responsibility,  from  mere  political  or  per- 
sonal regard.  It  was  for  the  public,  and 
not  for  private  interest,  that  they  should 
select  for  so  sacred  an  office,  and  they 
would  be  deserving  of  public  execration 
who  should  depart  from  that  principle.  It 
was,  he  thought,  worthy  of  consideration, 
on  the  part  of  Government,  whether  before 
they  made  their  selection  of  a Chief  Justice, 
they  would  not  sometimes  look  to  the 
Judges  already  upon  the  bench  in  India, 
or,  as  was  so  frequently  done  in  this  coun- 
try, to  the  high  law  officers  of  their  courts. 
A greater  source  of  honourable  emula- 
tion could  not  be  imagined,  than  would  be 
created  by  tire  occasional  selection  of  gen- 
tlemen of  this  description.  He  olxserved 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  required  parti- 
cular remark,  beyond  the  points  he  had 
noticed.  The  difference  which  was  in- 
troduced with  respect -to  the  mode  of  pay- 
ing the  judges  their  stipends,  was  no  doubt 
right.  The  reason  why  he  had  so  parti- 
cularly drawn  the  attention  of  the  Court 
to  the  power  granted  by  this  bill  to  the 
Bishop,  was,  because  he  feared  that  the 
right  to  ordain  clergymen  might  be  exert- 
ed to  a greater  latitude,  than  either  the 
Court  or  the  framers  of  the  bill  were 
aware  of.  They  well  knew  that  recent 
events  had  shewn  how  necessary  it  was  to 
observe  the  greatest  degree  of  circum- 
spection, as  to  those  who  should  be  allow- 
ed to  become  the  inhabitants  of  their  set- 
tlements. He  felt,  however,  the  most 
confident  hope,  that  so  long  as  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation  required  that  the  Com- 
pany should  administer  the  government  of 
India  as  now’  established  by  law,  so  long 
their  vigilance  would  not  be  withdrawn 
from  a severe  scrutiny  into  the  character 
and  conduct  of  those  who  were  permitted 
to  live  under  their  authority.  He  was  sure 
that  the  fact  which  he  alluded  to,  of  or- 
dering home  one  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta,  if  it  were  founded  in  wisdom 
and  justice,  as  he  had  no  doubt  it  was, 
would  receive  the  firm  and  undivided  ap- 
probation of  their  executive  authority,  and 
of  the  country  at  large ; and  he  would 
venture  to  answer  for  his  brethren  on  his 
side  of  the  bar,  as  well  as  for  himself,  that 
whenever  the  Court  of  Directors  should  be 
called  on  to  exercise  firmness  and  energy 
in  the  discharge  of  their  high  functions, 
they  should  receive  from  the  Proprietors 
the  most  decided  and  the  most  honourable 
support. 

Mr.  Trnnl  said,  the  remarks  which  his 
Learned  Friend  had  made  to  the  Court,  on 
the  subject  of  the  clauses  respecting  or- 
dination in  India,  deserved  the  most  se- 


rious consideration  ; at  the  same  time,  he 
apprehended  that  his  Learned  Friend  had 
not  sufficiently  reflected  on  the  question, 
so  as  to  arrive  at  the  true  meaning  of  that 
clause.  He  believed  that  no  person  in  this 
country  could  be  ordained,  until  he  had 
procured  a nomination  to  a cure  of  souls  ; 
and  it  was  very  necessary  that  this  system 
should  be  altered  with  respect  to  India. 
As  to  the  distinction  which  the  clause 
made,  with  respect  so  persons  “ not  being 
British  subjects  of  or  belonging  to  tlie 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,”  who  w ere  to  be  exempted  from 
those  tests  and  declarations  which  indi- 
viduals in  England,  when  entering  into 
holy  orders,  were  obliged  to  sul>scribe, 
he  did  not  himself  apprehend  any  danger 
or  inconvenience  from  it.  He  l>elieved 
that  the  cases  which  that  provision  had  in 
view  were  those  of  foreigners,  especially 
Germans,  several  of  whom  had  proceeded 
to  India  for  the  pur|>ose  of  preaching  the 
gospel.  They  were  men  remarkable  for 
their  piety,  their  zeal,  and  their  general 
usefulness.  It  was  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  Mr.  Schwartz,  to  prove 
what  a strong  title  they  had  to  respect, 
esteem,  and  protection.  'Hie  state  of 
Christianity  in  India,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, certainly  did  make  it  very  desirable 
that  the  Bishop  should  have  the  right  of 
nominating  natives  to  the  discharge  of 
spiritual  duties ; both  those  who  had  been 
converted  from  the  religions  which  chiefly 
prevailed  in  India,  and  others  who  were 
of  a mixed  descent : but  all  of  whom,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  were  British  subjects. 
He  did  not  flunk  it,  in  the  most  remote 
degree,  likely  float  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
whoever  he  might  be,  would  so  far  forget 
his  duty  as  to  admit  improper  persons  into 
the  church,  more  than  any  Bishop  in  Eng- 
land. He  undoubtedly  would  grant,  that 
it  was  fit  and  proper  to  guard  against  the 
introduction  of  ignorant  enthusiasts  : but 
every  one  who  had  passed  a long  time  in 
India,  as  he  had  done,  would  agree  with 
him  in  thinking,  that  some  departure  from 
the  strict  rules  laid  down  in  this  country 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Before  he  con- 
cluded on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters in  India,  he  could  not  avoid  ob- 
serving, that  in  all  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  recently  made,  and  in  all  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  had  lately  been 
passed  with  respect  to  marriage,  no  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  marriages  in  India. 
There  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  greatest 
inconvenience  had  arisen  from  the  state  of 
the  law  and  the  practice  relative  to  mar- 
riages in  India.  For  a long  time  it  had 
been  the  custom  for  Government  to  grant 
permission  to  lay  authorities,  to  the  com- 
manding officers  of  regiments,  and  the  go- 
vernors of  districts,  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage.  That  authority  was 
withdrawn  about  the  year  1808,  on  flic 
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ground  that  an  additional  number  of  chap- 
lains had  been  supplied  to  India,  which 
addition  was  then  thought  sufficient  for 
that  country.  Certainly  the  number  of 
chaplains  then  added  was  very  small,  and 
the  accession  of  territory  since  that  period 
had,  on  the  contrary,  been  very  great. 
Under  these  circumstances, , he  could  po- 
sitively state,  that  the  utmost  inconve- 
nience, he  might  say  distress,  had  been 
felt,  in  many  instances  where  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  was  required  to  be  solemnized. 
He  had  known  cases  where  parties  resided 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  from  the  re- 
sidence of  any  chaplain ; nay,  he  knew 
instances  where  the  distance  was  much 
greater.  Very  great  expense  was  incurred 
by  paying  the  clergyman  who  made  the 
journey  to  the  parties,  the  latter  not  having 
it  in  their  power  to  visit  the  clergyman 
themselves  : tlierofore  the  system  gave  rise 
to  serious  inconvenience  and  considerable 
loss.  With  respect  to  the  increase  of  the 
clerical  establishment,  it  had  not  been  offi- 
cially announced,  but  lately  he  believed 
five  or  six  chaplains  had  been  added  to  the 
Bengal  establishment,  and  a similar  pro- 
portion had  been  sent  to  each  of  the  other 
presidencies  ; still,  however,  he  feared  the 
number  was  not  sufficient.  There  was 
only  one  clause  of  this  bill  connected  with 
the  judicial  branch  on  which  he  wished  to 
make  any  observation.  It  was  that  clause, 
w'ith  respect  to  the  Judges  of  Bombay, 
which  provided  “ that  the  salary  of  such 
Chief  Justice  and  Judges  shall  take  place 
anil  commence  from  and  after  the  time  of 
their  taking  on  them  the  duties  of  the 
office  as  aforesaid.”  Now,  the  Judges  of 
Bengal  and  Madras  received  their  salary 
from  the  time  of  embarkation  ; they  were 
therefore  in  a better  situation  than  those 
of  Bombay.  The  voyage  occupied  five 
or  six  months  ; and  the  Judges  of  Bengal 
and  Madras  were  entitled  to  half-a-year’s 
pay  when  they  arrived  in  India.  This  was 
an  tuiequal  arrangement,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  approve  of  it.  He  wished  to  see 
all  the  Judges  treated  alike;  for  unques- 
tionably there  was  no  reason  for  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  establishments. 

Mr.  Gahagan  said,  the  Hon.  Proprietor 
who  had  last  addressed  the  Court  laboured  . 
under  a mistake  with  respect  to  the  sa- 
laries of  the  judges  of  Bengal  and  Ma- 
dras. They  were,  as  to  the  period  at  which 
their  salaries  commenced,  precisely  on  a 
footing  with  the  judges  of  Bombay.  By 
the  53d  of  the  late  King,  provision  was 
made  for  the  expense  of  the  voyage  out ; 
but  it  particularly  enacted,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  salary  should  not  commence  until 
they  had  arrived  in  India.  With  respect 
to  this  novel  clause,  he  was  really  much 
surprised  at  it.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
introduction  of  that  clause  until  his  Learned 
Friend  had  brought  it  under  the  notice  of 
the  Court.  If  the  preamble  of  the  clause 


had  stated  that  which  the  Hon.  Proprietor 
who  had  just  spoken  hinted  at,  namely, 
that  the  advance  of  Christianity  amongst 
the  natives,  or  the  general  state  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India,  rendered  it  advisable  that 
the  bishop  should  be  clothed  with  the 
power  of  ordaining  native-bred  subjects 
who  had  become  converts,  that  would  have 
been  a candid,  ingenuous,  and  explicit 
ground  for  its  introduction;  But  they 
ought  not  to  confer  a power,  by  which  the 
bishop  might  do  an  act  of  great  impor- 
tance, under  the  authority  of  a clause,  the 
true  spirit,  intent,  and  meaning  of  which 
were  not  explained.  Here  they  were  about 
to  grant  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  a power 
with  which  no  bishop  in  England  was  in- 
vested, and  that,  too,  without  assigning 
any  reason  for  it.  In  a case  of  this  kind, 
good  special  reason  should  be  adduced  as 
the  foundation  of  the  clause.  The  pre- 
amble said,  “ Whereas  doubts  have  arisen,” 
&c.  be  it  therefore  enacted,  so  and  so.  He, 
however,  contended,  that  the  clause  should 
have  been  declaratory,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  those  doubts,  and  that  it  should  have 
proceeded  thus— “ provided  always,  that 
the  persons  so  ordain ed  be  of  the  same 
description  as  those  ordained  in  England.” 
But  here  it  seemed  a power  was  given, 
which  was  intended  to  go  greatly  be- 
yond the  spirit  of  this  preamble.  He 
would  not  impute  wrong  motives  to  the 
framers  of  this  clause ; he  would  not 
allude  to  its  silent  and  reptile-mode  of 
creeping  into  the  bill : but  he  called  on 
the  Court  to  consider  seriously  the  au- 
thority which  it  imparted.  Not  only  did 
it  give  the  bishop  the  power  of  ordaining 
native  subjects*  but*it  enabled  him  to  grant 
them  a privilege  and  immunity  which  was 
not  extended  to  British-born  subjects. 
English  Protestants  were  obliged  to  take 
certain  oaths,  but  the  converted  native  was 
exempted  from  that  act  What  reason 
was  there  for  this?  Could  he  not  abjure 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  swear 
allegiance  to  the  king  on  account  of  his 
colour  ? But  why  was  this  new  system  to 
be  established?  Had  Christianity  made 
any  great  advance  in  India?  He  would 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  oldest  resi- 
sident  in  India:  he  would  ask  him  whe- 
ther he  had  ever  seen  a Hindoo  converted 
to  Christianity  ? He  had  seen  fifty,  he  had 
seen  a hundred  of  them  baptized  ; but  were 
they  to  imagine,  because  the  Hindoo 
underwent  that  ceremony,  that  therefore 
he  was  converted  ? Undoubtedly  not. 
He  knew  a clergyman  at  Madras,  who 
believed  that  he  had  converted  several 
Hindoos  to  Christianity,  because  he  had 
baptized  them.  Amongst  these  were  some 
of  Iris  (Mr.  Gahagan’s)  own  servants — 
but,  though  baptized,  they  were  not  con- 
verted. In  the  rhapsodies  sent  over  by 
the  missionaries,  records  of  conversion  were 
detailed,  which  existed  only  in  their  ima- 
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gination.  Those  supposed  converts  were 
baptized  Hindoos,  and  the  fee  of  their 
baptism  was  a rupee  or  two — ( Hear  /) 
There  was,  connected  with  the  power 
granted  by  this  clause,  another  point, 
which  deserved  much  consideration,  be- 
cause it  had  reference  to  the  respectability 
of  the  church  establishment.  They  all 
knew  there  was  one  bishop  in  this  country 
who  had  not  the  same  privileges  as  the 
other  bishops:  he  alluded  to  the  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man.  Now,  when  a young 
man  misbehaved  himself  at  the  university 
— when  he  was,  to  use  a phrase  pretty 
generally  known,  “ cut”  at  college— when 
he  had  not  taken  out  his  degrees,  and  w as 
not,  therefore,  a fit  and  proper  person  to 
become  a cleryman,  he  might,  if  he  had 
sufficient  personal  interest,  proceed  to  the 
; Isle  of  Man,  and  procure  ordination  there. 
This  was  certainly  an  exception  to  a gene- 
ral rule ; and  the  poor,  needy  man,  whose 
prospects  in  this  world  they  did  not  wish 
to  annihilate,  of  course  took  advantage  of 
it.  But  it  was  another  question,  whether 
it  was  a wise  exception  or  not.  Now 
were  they  not  doing  precisely  the  same 
thing,  giving  exactly  the  same  power,  in 
the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta?  He 
did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  pow'er 
would  be  improperly  employed.  As  his 
Learned  Friend  had  said,  they  had  no 
right  to  depend  on  individual  morality, 
when  they  were  legislating ; that  was 
not  the  spirit  of  legislation.  They  were 
not  to  act  on  the  presumption  that  the 
bishop  would  be  unwilling  to  abuse  his 
authority;  it  was  for  them  to  provide 
against  the  possibility  of  its  being  pervert- 
ed. If  the  hope  of  advancing  Christianity 
in  India  had  given  rise  to  the  clause,  why 
w’as  it  not  stated?  If  the  sectarians  had  it 
introduced  with  a view  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Hindoos,  why  did  they  not  plainly 
avow'  their  object?  That  would  have 
been  fair  and  candid  ; but  he  could  not 
approve  of  having  a clause  smuggled  into 
the  bill  in  this  way.  A strange  incon- 
sistency of  conduct  marked  this  proceed- 
ing. They  had  given  to  the  bishop  a pri- 
vilege which  was  liable  to  abuse,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  were  about  to  deprive 
the  judges  of  apow’er  which,  though  liable - 
to  abuse,  they  never  had  abused.  He  did 
not  wish  to  institute  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  serious  duties  of  a Christian 
minister  and  the  avocation  of  a professor 
of  the  law  : but  he  would  ask,  whether 

the  Court  thought  it  more  material  to 
have  an  attorney  who  understood  his  busi- 
ness, than  a clergyman  who  was  dulyqua- 
lificd  to  administer  the  consolations  of 
religion  ? Was  it  more  material  to  have  a 
clever  attorney,  whose  skill  could  save  a 
man’s  life  -from  the  gallows  here,  or  a 
clergyman,  whose  piety  and  zeal  were  cal- 
culated to  save  his  soul  hereafter?  Y'et 
• provision  was  made  to  insure  respectability 


and  competence  in  the  former  ease,  but  it 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop  in 
the  latter.  By  the  new  charter  for  Bom- 
bay, such  provision  was  made  as  would 
prevent  that  promiscuous  admission  of  per- 
sons to  practise  as  attornies  in  India,  from 
which,  in  process  of  time,  much  mischief 
might  be  apprehended.  In  that  instance, 
those  who  framed  the  charter  did  not  say  to 
the  judges,  “ We  give  you  a power  which 
may  be  abused,  because  we  know  you  will 
not  abuse  it.”  They  circumscribed  the 
power,  and  he  approved  of  the  good  sense 
which  induced  them  to  do  so.  lie  wished 
the  same  principle  had  been  acted  on  with 
respect  to  the  bishop.  What  did  they  say 
to  that  rev.  prelate?  “ We  divest  our- 
selves of  the  duty  of  sending  out  to  India 
clergymen  educated  in  the  universities 
here.  You  may  ordain  whomsoever  you 
please,  native  or  European.  We  give  you 
a power  capable,  indeed,  of  abuse ; but 
we  know  you  will  not  abuse  it.”  He 
asked,  was  their  conduct  in  this  proceed- 
ing distinguished  by  consistency?  He 
spoke  it  with  all  respect  to  the  individuals 
behind  the  bar,  butr  he  must  say  that  they 

• did  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  attended 
to  this  clause.  County  meetings  and  other 
popular  assemblies  had  been  censured  as 
mere  farces — but  he  could  not  conceive  a 
greater  farce  than  that  of  laying  this  bill 
before  the  Proprietors  for  discussion,  when 
they  all  knew  that  it  was  to  be  read  a third 
tirpe  this  very  evening.  This  new  clause, 
which  affected,  not  temporal  matters,  but 
spiritual  and  eternal  interests,  wras  laid  be- 
fore them  without  any  previous  prepara- 
tion. They  knew  not  even  so  much  as  the 
preamble  of  it,  until  they  were  called  on 
to  give  it  their  sanction.  In  this  ill- 
informed  situation,  the  motion  was  made. 

“ All  you  W'ho  concur  in  this  bill,  hold  up 
your  hands!”  In  the  name  of  wonder, 
how  could  they,  under  such  circumstances, 
agree  to  it  ? With  the  exception  of  his 
Learned  Friend,  he  believed  there  was  not 
a Proprietor  present,  who  knew  a single 
iota  of  the  clause  until  he  entered  the 
Court.  The  bill  laid  before  the  Court  was 
materially  different  from  that  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  had  been  there 
committed,  re- committed,  and  amended; 
and  now,  when  there  was  no  time  to  alter 
it,  it  was  introduced  with  an  entirely  new 

face.  He  wished  the  Court  of  Directors 

• , 

to  give  tills  new  clause  more  consideration 
than  he  feared  they  would  now  be  able  to 
do.  For  his  own  part,  he  believed  there 
was  somebody  behind  the  curtain,  who  had 
caused  this  clause  to  be  whipped  into  the 
bill,  for  purposes  which  would  not,  per- 
haps, *be  perceived,  until  they  were  made 
known  by  their  operation. 

Mr.  Reid  said,  many  reasons  had  been 
given  for  rejecting  this  clause  by  the  gen- 
tlemen  who  had  spoken.  lie  disapproved 
of  it  for  three  short  reasons,  which  ap- 
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peared  to  him  to  he  quite  conclusive.  In 
the  first  place,  he  did  not  wish  to  give  such 
an  unlimited  power  to  the  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta or  to  any  other  bishop;  2dly,  be- 
cause it  authorized  the  ordination  of  per- 
sons who  had  not  passed  that  ordeal, through 
which  individuals  intended  for  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  pass, 
and  which  was  so  necessary  for  men  .to 
undergo  who  had  to  exercise  such  impor- 
tant and  sacred  functions ; and  Sdly,  on 
account  of  the  great  expense  which  would 
be  entailed  on  the  Company  by  the  allow- 
ances, which  he  could  entertain  little  doubt, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  would  be  made  to 
those  clergymen. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  those  gen- 
tlemen who  had  objected  to  the  clause  were, 
he  conceived,  mistaken  on  several  points. 
The  Learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gahagan) 
seemed  to  think,  that  no  person  could  be 
ordained  here  who  had  not  been  educated 
for  that  purpose  at  the  university  ; and  he 
therefore  argued,  that  this  clause  conferred 
a power  on  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  which 
no  bishop,  in  this  country  possessed.  Now 
he  was  not  deeply  skilled  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  hut  he  understood  that  any  indi- 
vidual, though  not  specially  educated  for 
the  ministry,  was  eligible  to  be  ordained, 
and  might,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishop, 
be  placed  in  holy  orders.  Such,  he  be- 
lieved, whatever  the  practice,  was  the  law 
of  the  land ; and  so  far,  therefore,  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  was  not  invested  with 
powers  which  the  bishops  here  had  not. 
The  fact  was,  as  he  understood  it,  that 
some  doubt  had  arisen  as  to  whether  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  had  the  same  power  of 
ordination  which  the  other  bishops  pos- 
sessed, and  this  clause  was  introduced  to 
remove  that  doubt.  The  observation  that 
undue  haste  was  used,  or  concealment  at- 
tempted, could  not  apply,  generally,  to 
the  bill  under  discussion.  It  must  be  re- 
collected, that  it  was  originally  founded  on 
a resolution  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors ; 
aud  he  thought  he  did  his  duty  to  wait“to 
the  latest  moment,  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing the  bill  before  them  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced state  possible.  It  stood  nominally 
for  the  third  reading  this  evening ; but 
it  would  not,  he  was  assured,  be  read  a 
third  time  unless  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Proprietors.  An  Hon.  and  Learned 
Proprietor  supposed,  that  by  giving  to  the 
bishop  the  power  of  ordination  in  India, 
persons  who  could  not  procure  admission 
to  holy  orders  here,  might  by  interest 
proceed  to  that  country,  and  attain  their 
object ; but  no  such  thing,  he  was  sure, 
would  be  permitted,  directly  or  indirectly. 
His  Hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Reid)  was  quite 
in  an  error,  if  he  thought  that  this  clause 
would  entail  any  expense  on  India. 
Clergymen  of  the  established  church  would 
be  sent  out  in  the  Company’s  service  as  here- 
- tofore ; and  any  individual  whom  the 
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bishop  ordained  must  find  means  of  sub- 
sistence independently  of  the  Company. 
There  would  be,  after  the  clause  was 
passed,  as  many  checks  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  any  but  proper  and  efficient 
clergymen  into  the  service  of  the  East-In- 
dia Company,  as  there  were  at  that  mo- 
ment. No  delay  had  taken  place  in  sub- 
mitting the  bill  to  the  Proprietors.  The 
clause  was  introduced  only  last  Friday, 
and  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
summon  the  proprietors  together.  He 
might  here  be  allowed  to  say,  that  many 
of  the  observations  which  had  been  made 
by  Hon.  Proprietors,  would  go  to  render 
the  Court  paramount  to  Parliament.  The 
Court  however  could  only  look  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Company,  while  it  was  the 
duty  of  Parliament  to  watch  over  the  ge  - 
neral interests  of  the  empire.  They  could 
only  examine  the  bill,  and  express  their 
opinion  on  it ; for  its  enactment  the  Le- 
gislature was  ahswerable  to  the  country. 
It  would  be  impossible,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  lay  this,  or  any  other  bill, 
before  the  Proprietors,  in  the  exact  shape 
in  which  it  might  be  ultimately  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  unless  they  could  per- 
suade them  to  wait  for  the  opinion  of  that 
Court. 

Mr.  Pattison  wished  briefly  to  deliver  his 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  which  struck 
him  as  being  one  of  very  great  interest  and 
importance.  He  came  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question  as  a man  of  plain 
common  sense,  and  he  would  ask  whether 
the  clause  now  under  discussion  was  not 
calculated  to  introduce  a great  innovation 
on  the  established  forms  of  providing  reli- 
gious instruction  for  India  ? If  the  East- 
India  Company  wrere  to  have  any  voice  in 
this  matter,  if  any  choice  were  left  to  them, 
was  there,  he  demanded,  time  enough  given 
them  to  exercise  their  discretion?  He 
must  say,  there  certainly  was  not.  From 
the  very  short  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
this  clause  was  added  to  the  bill,  which 
he  understood  took  place  on  Friday  last,  it 
was  just  as  new  to  the  members  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  as  it  was  to  the  Proprietors  at 
large  ; he  therefore  doubted  most  strongly 
the  propriety  of  acceding  to  a measure  thus 
hastily  brought  to  their  notice,  and  which 
it  w'as  evident  had  been  entertained  without 
due  or  deliberate  reflection.  It  w'ould,  in 
his  opinion,  be  the  means  of  introducing 
an  entirely  new  set  of  clergymen  in  India, 
who  would  be  nominated  by  an  individual, 
fallible  like  themselves  and  all  mortals. 
That  individual  might  proceed  to  India  with 
the  most  excellent  view’s  and  intentions ; 
but  when  he  arrived  there,  his  opinions  and 
feelings  might  be  materially  altered,  by  the 
new  circumstances  of  his  situation,  and 
the  result  of  his  observations  and  inter- 
course with  the  natives  of  India  ; the  most 
baneful  consequences  must  inevitably  re- 
sult, if,  by  the  exercise  of  the  proposed 
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power,  the  indiscriminate  admission  of 
persons  to  officiate  as  clergymen  in  India 
were  recognized  and  sanctioned.  For  his 
own  part,  he  thought  the  power  was  best 
vested  where  it  was  at  present  placed. 

, (Hear,  hear  !)  Here  the  Court  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  whether  gentle- 
men were  or  were  not  fit  and  proper  per- 
sons to  go  out  to  India  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  spiritual  affairs ; they  had  am- 
ple means  of  learning  whether  those  per- 
sons who  desired  so  to  proceed  would  not 
only  preach  well,  but  also  might  be  de- 
pended on,  for  affording  in  their  lives  and 
conduct  a good  and  virtuous  example. 
( Hear  /)  Whatever  might  be  the  changes 
that  had  lately  taken  place,  or  which  were 
in  contemplation,  at  the  present  period,  the 
East- India  Company,  under,  certain  limi- 
tations, were  the  rulers  of  India ; and  as 
tiie  rulers  of  India,  it  was  their  duty  to 
watch,  lest  they  might  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise in  such  an  important  matter  as  this. 
The  preamble  of  the  clause  ran  thus : 
“ Whereas  doubts  have  arisen  whether  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  has  the  power  to  or- 
dain deacons  and  priests.”  Now,  if  the 
clause  had  gone  on  in  this  way,  “ be  it 
therefore  enacted  that  he  shall  not  have  the 
power,”  it  would  have  been  a most  un- 
objectionable, a most  admirable  clause. 
(A  laugh.)  It  would,  he  believed,  have 
given  universal  satisfaction.  Very  often  a 
man  fancied  that  he  had  exactly  hit  a nail, 
when  in  fact  he  had  missed  it ; and  this 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  framing  of  this  clause.  One  of  its 
effects  would  be,  to  introduce  a new 
order  of  being  in  society— a race  of  local 
clergymen ; for  clergymen,  ordained  by 
the  bishop  under  this  clause,  would  retain 
the  clerical  character  only  in  the  diocese 
where  they  were  admitted  to  holy  orders, 
namely,  itj  India.  He  had  always  under- 
stood it  to  be  a most  difficult  thing  to  un- 
frock a clergyman,  when  once  he  had  been 
ordained.  Even  Horne  Tooke,  with  all  his 
ingenuity,  and  he  believed  few  men  were 
more  ingenious,  could  not,  though  he 
strove  hard,  get  rid  of  his  clerical  habili  - 
ments  and  character.  But  here  he  would 
suppose  a Mr.  Thompson  (he  hoped  there 
wras  no  Mr.  Thompson  present  who  would 
take  his  supposition  as  a personality,  a 
laugh)  ordained  a clergyman  in  India. 
After  residing  there  for  some  time,  he 
wishes,  no  matter  what  the  motive,  to  pur- 
sue a different  course  of  life  ; he  has  no- 
thing more  to  do  than  to  whip  off  his 
frock  and  ship  himself  for  Europe,  and 
thus  divest  himself  of  his  clerical  cha- 
racter: he  may  then  come  back  to  Eng- 
land with  all  his  original  and  laical  impu- 
rities. ( A laugh.)  This  was  absurd  : and 
. he  hoped  that  a bill  containing  such  a 
monstrous  innovation  would  not  be  suffer- 
ed to  proceed.  He  agreed  with  the  Hon. 
and  Learned  Proprietor,  that  it  was  not 


proper  to  impose  fetters  and  shackles  on 
Britons  who  wished  to  enter  into  holy 
orders,  while  foreigners,  or  even  Hindoos, 
were  to  be  exempted  from  them.  One  of 
the  greatest  and  most  important  duties  that 
could  l>e  entrusted  to  man  was  that  of 
teaching  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  every 
Briton  who  wished  to  discharge  that  sa- 
cred duty,  as  a member  of  the  established 
church,  must  swallow  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles ; there  was  no  room  for  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation-down they  must  go  ; but  the  non- 
descript Christian  minister,  who  was  to 
be  created  under  this  clause,  would  be 
entirely  freed  from  any  such  process. 
Who  would  hel  be  ? Why  he  might  be 
a converted  Hindoo,  a reformed  Mussul- 
man, a Chinese,  or  of  God  knows  w hat 
country.  If  such  a man  declared  that  he 
could  expound  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
could  prevail  on  the  bishop  to  ordain  him, 
he  would  enter  on  his  mission  free  from  the 
tests  imposed  by  law  in  this  country.  The 
clause  was  monstrous ; it  was  unwise,  it 
was  unnecessary.  He  contended,  that  all 
persons  who  applied  to  be  admitted  to 
holy  orders  in  India,  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  proceeding  which  was  adopted 
in  England.  The  various  bearings  of  this 
provision  were  too  important  to  be  de- 
cided on  immediately ; and  if  the  clause 
were  put  to  the  vote,  he  would  hold 
up  his  hand  against  it. 

Mr.  Gahagan , 'in  explanation,  said  the 
Hon.  Chairman  had  misconceived  him. 
He  did  not  deny  that  any  person  w'as 
eligible  to  be  ordained  here,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  bishop.  If  the  clause  had  only 
gone  so  far  as  to  give  the  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta that  power,  it  would  have  gone  far 
enough ; but  he  complained  that  it  went 
farther,  and  authorized  him  to  ordain  per- 
sons without  exacting  the  usual  tests  : a 
power  which  the  English  Bishop  had  not. 

. A Proprietor  inquired  in  what  way  the 
clergy  thus  ordained  were  to  be  provided 
for  ? 

The  Dejnity  Chairman  said  that  was  a 
question  which  he  hoped  the  Hon.  Pro- 
prietor would  himself  answer : the  Di- 
rectors could  hardly  be  expected  to  answer 
that  which  did  not  depend  on  them.  He 
supposed,  however,  that  the  individual  who 
conferred  ordination  would  take  care  to  see 
that  the  party  ordained  had  some  means  of 
maintenance,  either  in  prospect  or  in  pos- 
session. With  respect  to  the  clause  under 
discussion,  he  certainly  was  of  opinion 
that  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  consider- 
ed ; and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  time 
had  not  been  allowed  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors for  that  purpose.  As  the  Hon. 
Chairman  had  stated,  the  clause  was  not 
introduced  until  Friday  night ; and  the 
moment  it  was  introduced,  steps  were  taken 
to  lay  the  bill  before  the  Proprietors  on 
the  earliest  possible  day.  He  thought, 
therefore,  the  Proprietors  would  do  his 
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hon.  colleagues  and  him  the  justice  to 
believe,  that  no  blame  could  be  imputed 
to  them.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those  who 
introduced  the  clause,  that  the  bishop  al- 
ready had  the  power  of  ordination : but 
other  individuals  doubted  it;  and  the 
Learned  Gent,  who  brought  forward  the 
clause  in  the  House  of  Commons  stated, 
that  he  did  so  to  remove  the  doubts  of 
others,  not  his  own.  For  his  own  part, 
without  pretending  to  be  well  versed  in 
ecclesiastical  law,  he  could  not  see  why 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  should  not  have 
powers  similar  to  those  exercised  by  other 
bishops.  It  had  been  observed  by  his  Hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Pattison),  that  persons  admit- 
ted into  holy  orders  in  India  would  not 
be  in  holy  orders  when  they  arrived  in  this 
country.  So  it  was,  to  a certain  extent, 
with  respect  to  the  bishop : he  was 
bishop  of  Calcutta  while  he  remained  in 
India,  but  when  he  came  to  this  country 
he  ceased  to  be  a bishop.  He  did  not 
think  the  clause  was  sufficiently  intelligi- 
ble ; and,  therefore,  he  wished  it  to  be 
referred  to  the  proper  quarter,  for  legal 
examination,  accompanied  by  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  which,  he  was  convinced, 
would  have  its  due  weight.  Perhaps  words 
might  be  introduced  elsewhere  to  cure  its 
present  supposed  defects.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered,  that  it  was  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Legislature,  not  of  the  Court, 
to  decide  the  question ; but  he  had  no 
doubt  that  any  expression  of  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  the  Proprietors  would  be  at- 
tended to. 

Mr.  Ji.  Twining  said,  that  being  interest- 
ed, as  an  East-India  Proprietor,  in  the 
appointment  of  a Bishop  of  Calcutta,  he 
felt  a strong  desire,  on  a former  occasion, 
to  address  a few  words  to  the  Court,  but 
an  unwillingness  to  trespass  on  their  valu- 
able time  prevented  him ; and  perhaps 
the  Proprietors  would  be  better  pleased  if 
the  same  spirit  of  forbearance  had  influ- 
enced him  on  the  present  occasion.  But 
he  thought  it  was  a desirable  thing  to  ex- 
press, as  forcibly  as  possible,  and  from  as 
many  and  as  various  quarters  as  they  could, 
the  high  advantage  of  sending  out  to  In- 
dia the  eminent  character  who  was  now 
proceeding  to  that  country  as  Bishop  of 
Calcutta.  The  exalted  character  which  he 
had  long  borne  in  England,  as  a clergy- 
man, as  a writer,  and  as  a most  valuable 
scholar,  must  assure  them,  that  they  would 
behold  the  most  beneficial  results  flowing 
from  his  episcopal  labours ; results  not 
only  beneficial  to  the  European  classes  of 
society,  but  to  the  natives  themseves,  whose 
welfare,  interesting  to  all,  was  most  inte- 
resting to  those  who  watched  over  the  af- 
fairs of  India  A sacrifice,  seldom  if  ever 
made  by  any  individual,  was  made  by  thi9 
distinguished  divine,  in  going  out  to  India. 
He  liad  quitted  his  country  under  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstances  that  ever 
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attended  any  man  who  turned  his  back  on 
his  native  land.  It  was  quite  clear  that  he 
could  be  influenced  by  no  motives  but 
those  of  the  highest  order ; and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  his  career  would  be  crowned 
by  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  useful 
results.  He  would  nominally  rank  third 
in  the  society  where  he  was  going — but  he 
(Mr.  Twining)  thought,  that  in  fact,  his 
station  must  rank  him  first : because  the 
dominion  of  India  was,  above  all  others,  a 
dominion  founded  on  opinion  ; and  it  was 
in  his  power  to  do  more  for  the  tranquil- 
lity of  that  country  than  any  other  person. 
To  speak  of  him  as  a preacher  would,  per- 
haps, be  superfluous ; but  this  he  might 
say,  that,  from  being  placed  in  a peculiar 
situation,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him  during  the  whole  time  he  was  in  Lon- 
don ; and  he  never  heard  discourses  which 
breathed  a purer  spirit  of  piety,  or  dis- 
played more  genuine  ability.  One  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  and  of  the  high 
honours  which  he  must  have  attained,  had 
he  remained  in  British  society,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  situation  to  which,  without 
any  effort  on  his  part,  he  had  been  raised, 
that  of  preacher  to  Lincoln’s- Inn.  He 
never  appeared  there,  but  the  chapel  was 
filled  with  persons  of  the  first  rank  and 
consequence,  whom  he  delighted  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  excellence 
of  his  doctrine.  To  such  a man,  the  high- 
est ecclesiastical  honours  were  open,  and 
nothing  but  a paramount  sense  of  duty 
could  have  induced  him  to  secede.  He, 
therefore,  congratulated  the  Court,  and  the 
Company  at  large,  on  having  the  situation 
of  Bishop  of  Calcutta  so  admirably  filled. 
If  the  opinion  of  an  humble  individual, 
like  himself,  were  worthy  of  notice,  he 
should  say,  that  he  hearth  with  some  de  • 
gree  of  apprehension,  the  nature  of  the 
clause  which  had  just  been  brought  under 
discussion.  Thinking  highly  of  the  present 
bishop  as  he  did — duly  appreciating  his 
talents  to  excite  those  who  were  tardy  in 
zeal,  and  to  restrain  those  who  were  intem- 
perate in  zeal,  still  he  did  not  think  it  was 
fit  that  such  a power  should  be  granted, 
even  to  him,  until  it  was  shewn  that  they 
could  be  exercised  without  the  danger  of 
producing  bad  effects.  The  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta was  very  differently  situated  from  the 
bishops  in  this  country — and,  supposing 
that  a person  appointed  to  that  situation 
was  disposed  to  err,  supposing  his  mind 
was  prone  to  swerve  from  the  strict  line  of 
doctrine  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land (and  there  was  no  man,  such  was  the 
infirmity  of  human  nature,  exempt  from 
error)  might  he  not  ordain  more  clergy- 
men, of  a particular  description,  than 
would  be  safe  for  the  Church  establish- 
ment ? He  thought  this  clause  ought  not 
to  be  decided  on  without  mature  discus- 
sion. It  seemed  to  him  perfectly  clear 
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that  both  sides  of  the  bar  had  beei/taken  j£6,000  would  receive Its.  59, 333 

by  surprise  with  respect  to  this  clause.  * Instead  of  which  he  was  only  1 50,200 

In  answer  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  to  receive  j 

Hon.  Deputy  Chairman  he  would  ob-  

serve,  that  the  situation  in  which  the  bishop  Making  a difference  per  an- 1 1 133 

would  be  placed,  when  he  left  Calcutta,  num,  of  rupees  J 

would  be  very  different  from  that  of  a per-  — — — . 

son  ordained  there,  and  who  afterwards  The  puisne  judges,  if  paid  at  the  rate  of 
came  to  this  country.  The  latter  would  2s.  3d.  the  rupee,  would  receive  for  their 

cease  to  be  a clergyman ; but  the  former  £5,000  rupees  44,444 

would  still  be  one,  though  lie  was  no  longer  Whereas  they  were  paid  only  43,500 

Bishop  of  Calcutta ; and  he  (Mr.  Twining)  — ■ 

hoped  to  see  that  day,  when  the  present  Making  a difference  per  an-  ? 

bishop  would  cease  to  hold  that  rank — num,  of  rupees  $ 

when  he  would  return  to  his  country,  - - 

doubly  endeared  to  his  friends,  and  laden  The  difference  he  had  pointed  out  was 
with  honours,  the  fruits  of  his  successful  a very  considerable  object,  both  to  the  Chief 
efforts  in  the  East.  . Justice  and  the  other  judges,  and  it  should 

Mr.  Forbes  said,  the  clause  immediately  not  be  suffered  to  exist.  Neither  did  the  rate 

under  consideration  had  been  little  noticed,  correspond  with  that  adopted  at  Madras, 

and  he  was  almost  unprepared  to  discuss  On  what  principle  it  was  calculated  he  could 

it  as  the  members  of  that  Hon.  Court,  in  not  conceive,  for,  although  it  was  stated 

general,  seemed  to  be.  It  was  introduced  that  the  judges  of  Bombay  were  placed 

at  a very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  he  on  the  same  footing  with  the  judges  of  Ma- 

believed  between  one  and  two  o’clock,  and,  dras,  by  this  mode  of  payment,  it  would  be 

after  some  discussion,  was  agreed  to.  The  seen  that  the  rate  did  not  correspond  witli 

clause  conferred  a power  on  the  bishop  the  value  of  the  Madras  pagoda,  if  turned 

which  he  viewed  as  dangerous ; but  the  bill  into  rupees.  Taking  the  rate  of  exchange 

was  hurried  through  the  committee  in  such  at  eight  shillings  the  pagoda,  and  350 

a manner,  as  prevented  this  new  provision  rupees,  the  chief  justice  would  receive  for 

from  receiving  proper  consideration.  He  his  £6,000  rupees  52,500 

had  wished  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  By  the  rate  proposed  he  re-  > ^ o(?o 

manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  pay  ceivedonly \ * 

the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  new  * ■ ' — 

court  of  judicature  at  Bombay,  but  an  Making  an  annual  difference  ^ <j^q 

opportunity  to  do  so  was  not  afforded  to  of  rupees  } 

him.  To  that  subject,  with  reference  to  < — 

the  rate  of  exchange,  he  now  meant  briefly  The  puisne  judge  would,  at 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court.  He  the  same  rate  of  exchange, 

did  not  mean  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  receive  43,750 

the  clause  which  gave  to  the  bishop  the  He  would  only  receive 43,500 

power  of  ordination : but  he  felt  that  - — 

many  of  the  observations  which  had  fallen  Making  an  annual  difference  \ ^50 

from  different  proprietors  on  this  occasion  of rupees  £ 

deserved  serious  attention.  More  time  --  — 

ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  given  for  con-  To  obviate  this,  he  wished  to  propose 
sideration.  The  bill,  however,  stood  for  a that  the  exchange  should  be  taken  at  two 
second  reading  this  night ; not,  indeed,  shillings  the  rupee,  which  would  give  the 
absolutely— but,  as  the  Hon.  Chairman  Chief  Justice  60,000  rupees,  instead  of 
had  stated,  with  the  understanding  that  no  52,200,  and  the  puisne  judges  50,000  ru- 

objection  would  be  offered  to  the  measure  pees  instead  of  43,500, 

in  that  Court.  Since  the  bill  was  last  The  Chairman  said,  it  was  the  object 
under  consideration,  a material  alteration  and  intention  of  the  measure  to  do  away 

had  been  made  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  with  any  rate  of  exchange.  Much  incon- 

exchange  at  which  the  salaries  of  the  Bom-  venfence  to  the  service  had  been  produced, 

bay  judges  were  to  be  paid.  The  rate  by  the  old  system  of  paying  in  pounds 

originally  stood  at  2s.  6d.  the  rupee;  sterling,  at  a certain  rate  of  exchange; 

which  was  far  beyond  the  current  exchange  it  was,  therefore,  thought  better  to  pay 

of  the  day,  and  infinitely  greater  than  the  in  rupees.  The  hon.  Proprietor,  however, 

intrinsic  value  of  the  rupee,  which  he  be-  wished,  as  might  be  collected  from  the  no- 

lieved  was  about  1 s.  9d.  The  rate  now  tice  lie  had  given,  to  go  back  to  the  cal- 

fixed  on  was  said  to  l>c  the  old  established  dilation  of  two  shillings  the  rupee.  He 

exchange  of  2s.  3d.,  in  which  the  Com-  could  perceive  no  benefit  that  was  likely 

pany  kept  their  Bombay  accounts.  But,  to  arise  from  this  alteration.  'Hie  pay- 

in  fact,  die  payment  of  the  salaries  was  not  ment  of  the  judges’  salaries  was  calculated 

calculated  on  that  principle;  because,  at  with  reference  to  die  intrinsic  value  of  the 

2s.  3d.  the  rupee,  the  Chief  Justice  for  his  Arcot  rupee  as  compared  with  the  pag°‘ 
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da,  so  as  to  put  the  judges  of  Bombay 
and  of  Madras  on  precisely  the  same 
terms.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
Court  would  agree  to  that,  which  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Parliament 
had  sanctioned  as  the  most  just,  as  well 
as  the  most  expedient  mode  of  payment. 
He  trusted  this  would  be  a precedent  for 
removing  the  difficulties  which  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  rate  of  exchange.  ’. 

Mr.  Forbes  said,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  oppose  the  payment  of  the  judges’ 
salaries  in  pounds,  rather  than  rupees; 
he  only  proposed,  that  the  calculation 
should  be  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  the 
rupee — giving  to  the  chief  justice  60,000 
rupees  instead  of  52,200 ; and  to  each  of 
the  puisne  judges  50,000  rupees,  instead 
of  43,500.  Or  else,  calculating  the  ru- 
pee at  2s.  3d.,  to  give  to  the  chief  jus- 
tice 53,333  rupees  instead  of  52,200  ; and 
to  each  of  the  puisne  judges,  44,444 
rupees  instead  of  43,500;  thereby  making 
up  the  deficit  of  salary, to  which,  under  the 
proposed  plan,  they  would  be  subjected. 

Mr.  Grant  said,  the  clause  of  this  bill 
relating  to  the  power  of  ordination  was  of 
so  very  important  a nature,  that  he  could 
not  avoid  offering  a few  observations  on  it. 
He  certainly  was  not  disposed  to  differ 
with  those  gentlemen,  who  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  well  if  this  clause  could 
have  l»een  earlier  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Court ; and  it  was  desirable  still 
that  full  time  for  consideration  should  be 
given  before  it  was  decided  on,  if  it  were 
possible,  at  that  late  period,  to  give  it  that 
consideration.  The  question  seemed  now 
to  be,  whether  the  clause  should  be  modi- 
fied or  left  out ; and  he  would  much  ra- 
ther insert  a modified  clause  than  omit  the 
provision  altogether.  But  the  modification 
which  he  wished  for  would  be  found  very 
material ; it  related  to  the  qualification  of 
the  parties  who  should  be  ordained.  Some- 
thing of  that  sort,  he  said,  of  an  expla- 
natory and  declaratory  nature,  ought,  he 
conceived,  to  be  enacted.  He  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  power  to  ordain 
existed  at  present.  He  recollected  the 
terms  of  the  letters  patent  of  the  late  King, 
appointing  a bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  they 
expressly  stated,  if  his  memory  were  correct, 
that  the  bishop  was  to  possess  the  power 
of  ordination.  It  was  indeed  an  authority 
essential  to  the  office  of  a bishop ; no  man 
could  be  properly  constituted  to  that  office, 
without  enjoying  the  power  of  ordination. 
If  they  wished  to  make  a bishop  without 
conferring  on  him  such  a power,  it  was  to 
be  feared  they  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  induce  a man  of  suitable  talents 
and  character  to  accept  of  the  office.  If 
gentlemen  thought  that  the  ordination  of 
Europeans  in  India  was  the  only  matter 
here  in  question,  he  apprehended  they  were 
much  mistaken.  If  that  restricted  kind 
of  ordination  were  all  that  the  clause  look- 


ed to,  he  should  not  be  disposed  to  con- 
tend for  it*.  Adventurers  to  India,  dis- 
appointed in  other  pursuits,  might  think 
of  seeking  a retreat  in  the  church,  with 
perhaps  little  preparation  or  qualification 
for  the  solemn  services ; and  he,  for  one, 
did  not  wish  that  a power  of  ordination,  . 
to  be  exercised  merely  with  respect  to  Eu- 
ropeans, should  be  possessed.  Indeed,  if 
such  persons  were  admitted  to  take  orders 
in  India,  they  would  not  thereby  be  en- 
titled to  officiate  as  clergymen  in  Europe. 
And  he  believed  it  was  the  intention  of 
those  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  procuring 
the  establishment  of  episcopal  jurisdiction 
in  India,  that  the  ordination  conferred 
there  should  not  enable  the  parties  receiv- 
ing them  to  exercise  their  clerical  functions 
in  England  ; but  that  the  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta should  only  have  the  power  to  ordaitr 
persons  to  minister  to  the  Indian  popu- 
lation, and  other  residents  there.  Not  the 
same  power  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  bi- 
shops here,  but  a power  restricted  in  its 
operation  to  India.  And  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  College  founded  in  Calcutta  by 
the  late  bishop  was  intended  mainly  for 
the  education  of  persons  born  in  the  coun- 
try, who,  after  being  properly  instructed, 
might  receive  ordination  there,  and  mi- 
nister among  the  natives.  If  it  were  really 
meant  that  Christianity  should  ever  have 
any  solid  footing  in  India,  such  a power 
of  ordination  ought'  not  to  be  refused  : 
for  if  we  hoped  to  give  Christianity  any 
large  and  solid  establishment  in  that  coun- 
try, merely  through  the  instrumentality 
of ‘persons  sent  from  Europe,  we  should 
be  found  too  sanguine  in  our  expectations. 
That  great  object  was  far  more  likely  to 
be  attained  by  the  employment  of  persons 
born  in  the  country, v and  naturally  ac- 
quainted with  its  languages  and  people; 
persons  who,  having  received  a proper  edu- 
cation there,  might  disseminate  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  among  their  country- 
men. As  to  what  progress  had  already 
been  made  in  that  work,  by  the  labours  of 
valuable  European  missionaries,  he  thought 
any  observations  on  the  subject  were  not 
now  called  for,  and  he  should  not  enter 
upon  it:  but  he  must  say,  that  after 
having  attended  to  their  proceedings  for 
forty  years,  he  differed  totally  from  the 
sentiments  expressed  on  the  subject  by 
the  learned  Proprietor  (Mr.  Gahagan). 
If  they  refused  die  bishop  the  po\ver  of 
ordaining  ministers  to  act  under  him,  they 
would  deny  him  a species  of  authority, 
which  by  law  every  other  religious  sect 
in  that  country  would  possess  with  re- 
gard to  its  own  denomination  : and  thus 
place  the  established  church  in  India 
upon  a comparatively  worse  footing  in 
this  respect  than  that  on  which  dissen- 
ters stood : a situation  in  which  the  na- 
tional establishment  ought  not  to  be  placed. 
He  conceived  that  the  chief  scope  of  the 
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power  given  to  the  bishop,  in  the  letters 
patent,  was  that  which  he  had  described ; 
and  he  believed  that  this  was  the  view  en- 
tertained by  those  eminent  persons  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts: 
which  society,  comprehending  the  princi- 
pal dignitaries  of  the  church,  had  lately 
adopted  the  plan  of  an  East-India  misr 
sion,  upon  a large  scale.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  there  would  be  no  desire  to 
withdraw  the  power  in  question  from  the 
bishop : but  he  was  desirous  that  its  extent 
should  be  clearly  understood  and  defined, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates  for  ordination,  instead 
of  leaving  that  important  point  in  the 
general,  unexplained  way  in  which  it  now 
stood  in  the  bill.  The  matter  was  in  good 
hands,  those  of  their  Hon.  Chairs,  for 
effecting  such  a modification  of  this 
clause  as  might  appear  to  be  proper. 
They  would,  he  doubted  not,  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  have  it  moulded  to 
the  best  form. 

Mr.  W ceding  inquired  whether  the  clause 
allowed  only  the  ordination  of  natives  ? 

The  Chairman  answered,  that  it  confer- 
red the  power  of  ordination  generally. 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  that  he  must  then 
object  to  the  clause.  He  was  very  glad 
to  find  that  they  had  placed  an  individual 
of  great  merit  at  the  head  of  the  established 
church  in  India ; but,  as  a Proprietor  of 
East-India  stock,  he  could  not  consent 
that  the  bishop  should  become  a partner  in 
power  with  the  Company.  They  had  al- 
ready made  a mistake,  in  his  opinion,  by 
admitting  another  bishop  unnecessarily 
into  their  concerns,  and  he  wished  them  to 
avoid  a similar  or  worse  mistake  now.  The 
Bishop  of  London  by  some  means  bar!  ob- 
tained a footing  in  the  East-India  College 
at  Haileybury,  as  the  visitor  of  that  insti- 
tution. Established  as  the  college  was  for 
political  objects,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
or  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
would  have  been  a much  fitter  personage 
to  be  the  visitor  of  it.  But  the  mistake 
did  not  end  here.  He  w as  not  merely  the 
visitor,  but  in  effect  the  master.  The  pro- 
fessors once  appointed  could  not  be  re- 
moved without  his  sanction.  The  bishop’s 
fiat  was  indispensable  to  their  removal. 
He  was  extremely  sorry  for  it:  because 
the  Company  had  thereby  lost  a portion  of 
their  power,  and  admitted  unjustly  and 
unwisely  an  argument  by  inference  against 
their  whole  establishment.  They  might 
appoint  persons  to  situations  in  the  col- 
lege, but  they  could  not  remove  those 
whom  they  had  appointed — that  power 
w'as  vested  in  the  bishop.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  if  they  admitted  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  to  the  authority  contemplated  by 
this  clause,  their  power  and  privileges 
would  be  still  farther  decreased.  They 


had,  most  unfortunately,  given  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  the  right  of  veto  on  the 
removal  of  professors  from  their  college, 
though  they  alone  possessed  the  right  of 
appointing  them.  This  was  a strange 
anomaly.  They  could  not  remove,  if  they 
deemed  it  necessary,  any  of  the  persons 
who  were  selected  to  lav  the  foundation  of 
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those  sudies  which  were  hereafter  to  enable 
their  servants  abroad  to  execute  efficiently 
their  high  and  important  functions.  This, 
he  thought,  was  admitting  a principle  into 
the  constitution  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany that  militated  against  their  best  in- 
terests. He  lamented  it,  because  he  con- 
sidered the  exercise  of  their  power  and  the 
good  of  the  country  to  be  striotly  united  ; 
and  therefore  he  was  hostile  to  this  clause, 
since  it  tended  to  trench  still  farther  on 
their  authority.  He  wished  to  state  his 
opinion  candidly.  He  thought  they  had 
administered  the  government  of  India  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country ; and,  if  they 
had  done  so,  he  looked  upon  it  as  unjust 
and  unwise  to  deprive  them  of  any  portion 
of  their  privileges.  In  the  case  of  the 
college,  they  might  appoint  to  it,  but  could 
not  remove  from  it ; but  under  this  clause 
they  were  net  allowed  even  the  right  of 
election;  it  was  left  entirely  with  the 
bishop  to  invest  whatsoever  persons  he 
pleased  with  the  clerical  character.  The 
Court  of  Directors  could  indeed,  if  they 
thought  proper,  disallow  the  appointment. 
If  at  any  time  they  had  reason  to  suppose 
improper  persons  had  been  ordained,  they 
were  to  undertake  the  unpleasant  and  un- 
gracious task  of  cancelling  the  appoint- 
ment. Here  they  w'ould  be  brought  into 
direct  collision  with  the  bishop,  the  nature 
of  whose  character  and  office  would  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  mistrust  his  motives, 
and  difficult  to  condemn  his  conduct.  If 
the  ordination  were  confined  to  natives  of 
Lidia,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  and 
whose  exertions  might  be  useful  in  ex- 
tending the  blessings  of  it  in  that  country, 
he  should  rejoice;  but  let  the  appoint- 
ment rest  with  the  Company  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  bishop,  added  to  the 
testimony  of  the  local  governments  in 
India:  this  would  keep  the  tiling  in  its 
right  way,  and  free  from  the  possibility 
of  abuse.  Venerable  as  the  bishop  was 
for  his  character  and  learning,  he  could 
not  consent  to  admit  him  as  a partnei* 
in  the  privileges  and  power  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Money  participated  in  the  general 
regret,  that  more  time  had  not  been  given 
for  the  consideration  of  this  very  important 
clause.  He  clearly  saw  the  necessity  for 
some  modification,  but  he  differed  entirely 
from  those  w-ho  objected  to  the  principle 
on  which  the  clause  was  framed.  His  Hon. 
Friend  near  him  (Mr.  Grant)  had  de- 
cidedly shewn,  that  if  the  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta were  refused  the  power  of  ordina- 
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tiou,  he  would  be  shorn  of  much  of  his 
dignity  and  efficiency.  He  .did  not  see, 
in  the  exercise  of  that- power,  any  reason  for 
those  serious  apprehensions,  which  seemed 
to  fill  the  minds  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  spoken  on  this  subject.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  it  would  tend  most 
materially  to  strengthen,  the  interests  of 
the  established  church,  for  the  welfare  of 
which  he,  as  a member  of  that  church, 
was  exceedingly  anxious.  They  must  all 
be  aware,  that  there  was  in  India  a very 
large  and  increasing  population  of  half 
castes — a population  which  was  hourly 
improving  in  education  and  intelligence. 
Many  of  them  were  preparing  themselves, 
by  a proper  course  of  instruction,  for  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  for  the  exercise  of  the 
liberal  professions,  and  some  for  the  sacred 
office  of  the  ministry ; and  if  the  bishop 
had  not  the  power  to  open  the  doors  of 
tfce  church  to  those  who  appeared  duly 
qualified  for  the  ministry,  after  they  had 
undergone  that  scrupulous  examination, 
which  he  was  bound  by  the  most  sacred 
obligation  of  duty  to  institute,  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  they  would  find  a 
ready  entrance  into  the  sectarian  chapels 
of  India,  and  in  no  great  process  of  time 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  form  the  minority  of  the  Pro- 
testant Christians  of  India.  He  there- 
fore hoped  that  the  principle  of  the  clause 
would  be  retained,  although  the  word  mg 
might  be  modified. 

The  Chairman  requested  leave  to  amend 
his  motion,  which  was  put  in  the  following 
form 1 “ That  this  Court  do  approve  of 
the  said  bill,  with  the  exception  of  the 
clause  marked  A.” 

Mr.  Bebb  said,  he  concurred  in  the  opi- 
nion which  had  fallen  from  his  Hon. 
Friend  near  him  (Mr.  Pattison),  that  tins 
clause  gave  to  the  Bishop  a greater  degree 
of  power  than  was  possessed  by  any  Bishop 
of  England  or  Ireland,  because  it  au- 
thorized him  to  ordain  persons  without 
administering  to  them  the  customary  tests. 
By  the  formula:  of  the  established  church 
this  was  not  allowed.  He  was  an  advo- 
cate for  the  freest  discussion  of  religious 
topics,  in  every  respect ; and  though  him- 
self a member  of  die  Church  of  England, 
he  would  give  to  every  person  who  dis- 
sented from  the  doctrines  of  that  church, 
the  most  full  and  liberal  indulgence.  But 
when  a Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
performed  the  ceremony  of  ordination,  he 
ought  to  conform  to  the  tests  and  rules  of 
the  established  religion,  as  directed  by  the 
Legislature.  ' 


Mr.  Patlison  said  he  found,  on  examin- 
ing the  documents  connected  with  this 
subject,  that  the  Bishop  had  the  right  to 
ordain.  The  words  of  the  letters  patent 
were  shortly  these: — “ We  do  by  these 
presents  give  and  grant  to  Thomas  Fan- 
shaw  Middleton,  and  his  successors,  Bi- 
shops of  Calcutta,  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  confer  the  order  of  deacon  and 
priest,”  The  power  to  ordain  was  thus 
laid  down  so  distinctly  and  unequivo- 
cally in  the  letters  patent,  that  he  was  led 
to  entertain  still  greater  suspicion  as  to  the 
reason  which  prompted  the  introduction  of 
this  clause.  He  now  less  than  ever  could 
divine  what  end  it  was  meant  to  answer. 
When  the  Legislature  was  called  upon  to 
explain  that  which  was  perfectly  clear,  it 
was  evident  to  him  that  some  further  ob- 
ject was  in  view.  It  struck  him  as  a 
plain  fact,  that  this  clause,  authorizing  the 
ordination  of  persons  test  free,  was  not 
intended  for  the  admission  of  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  only,  since  with 
respect  to  them  that  authority  was  already 
granted  by  the  letters  patent.  The  disco- 
very, that  the  Bishop  already  possessed  the 
right,  to  the  due  extent,  bound  them  still 
more  strongly  to  question  the  expediency 
and  watch  the  progress  of  this  projected 
innovation. 

Mr.  Trant. — It  had  been  said,  and  he 
thought  very  properly,  that  the  Court  had 
been  taken  a little  by  surprise  on  this  oc- 
casion. Sufficient  time  certainly  had  not 
been  -given  for  the  consideration  of  this, 
important  subject;  he  wished,  therefore,, 
to  know,  whether  it  was  the  intention  ok* 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  afford  the  Pro-, 
prietors  another  opportunity  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  clause,  or  whether  they 
were  called  on,  in  an  unqualified  manner, 
to  approve  of  or  reject  it. 

The  Chairman.—"  If  the  Hon.  Proprietor 
considers  for  a single  moment,  he  will  see 
it  is  impossible  that  I,  or  any  other  indivi- 
dual behind  the  bar,  can  give  him  an  an- 
swer to  his  question.  As  to  being  taken 
by  surprise,  I can  only  say  that,  so  far  as 
the  Court  of  Directors  are  concerned,  no 
such  imputation  can  attach  to  them,  for  on 
the  very  day  after  the  clause  was  introduced 
the  Proprietors  were  summoned  to  meet. 
It  will  now  rest  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons either  to  pass  or  to  abandon  the 
measure  ; and  I apprehend  that,  after  the 
expression  of  opinion  which  would  be  this 
day  made,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
calling  another  Court.” 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  carried 
unanimously.— Adjourned. 
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To  the  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  K.C.B., 
Govemor-in-  Counci  1. 

Honorable  Sir : We  have  the  honour  to 
submit  our  report  on  the  first  half-yearly 


examination  of  the  students  attached  to  the 
College  for  the  year  1 822.  * 

The  classification  of  the  Students,  ac- 
cording to  the  result  of  the  examination, 
is  as  follows : 


Teloogoo. 

1st  Class. — Mr.  A.  Freese 

2d  Class. — Mr.  W.  H.  Babington 

Mr.  J.  Fraser 

Mr.  11.  A.Bannerr 

Tamil. 

Mr.  VV.  Elliot  .. 
Mr.  G.  Bird 

Mahhatta. 

Mr.  W.  Lavie  .. 

Hindoostanee. 

Mr.  W.  Elliot  .. 
Mr.  A.  Freese  .. 


Date  of  Admis* 
aion. 

Date  of  receiving 
the  first  increase 
of  allowances. 

Date  of  com- 
mencing asecond 
language. 

Date  of  re- 
ceiving se- 
cond In- 
crease of 
allowances. 

23d  June  1821 

1st  Sept.  1821 

111th  Mar.  1822 

— 



1 1 th  May 

— 

_ 

__ 

11th  do. 

— 

— 

— 

19th  Junel  821 

8th  Sept  1821 

__ 

19th  Jan.  1822 

— 

— 

.* 

11th  Mar.  1822 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

23d  Sept.  1821 

| 

25  th  do. 

— 

The  progress  made  by  Mr.  Elliot  in 
Tamil,  and  Mr.  Freese  in  Teloogoo,  is 
considered  by  us  to  be  very  creditable.  Mr. 
Elliot  translated,  with  much  accuracy,  a 
paper  of  ordinary  difficulty  from  the  Tamil 
into  English;  but  the  version  made  by 
him  into  Tamil  was  not  sufficiently  clear 
to  be  understood  throughout  by  a native. 
He  understands  what  is  addressed  to  him 
in  Tamil,  but  he  has  a considerable  diffi  - 
culty in  expressing  himself  distinctly  and 
accurately. 

Mr.  Freese’s  translation  from  the  Te- 
loogoo was  far  from  correct ; and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  his  version  from  English 
into  Teloogoo.  In  conversation  he  is  to- 
lerably fluent. 

The  progress  of  Mr.  Elliot  and  Mr. 
Freese  in  Hindoostanee  since  the  last  exa- 
mination, is  upon  the  whole  satisfactory, 
although  not  quite  so  great  as  we  expected. 
The  Hindoostanee  papers  given  to  them 
presented  some  difficulties  in  phraseology, 
which  they  were  unable  to  master.  Their 
translations  were  incomplete,  and  in  some 
parts  not  altogether  correct.  Their  transla- 
tions into  Hindoostanee  were  in  some  re- 
spects defective,  but  they  still  showed  a very 
fair  knowledge  of  the  idiom.  In  conversa- 
tion they  possess  tolerable  fluency. 

As  neither  Mr.  Elliot  nor  Mr.  Freese 
had  completed  twelve  months’  residence  in 
the  country  when  they  were  examined,  we 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  advance  they  have 
made  ; and  we  trust  that  by  a diligent  im- 
provement of  the  means  at  their  command 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  the  lan- 
guages of  India,  they  will  shortly  entitle 


themselves  to  the  reward  held  out  to  a suc- 
cessful study,  in  a further  increase  of  their 
allowances. 

Mr,  Babington  has  acquired  a well-- 
grounded  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of 
the  Teloogoo,  and  can  translate  an  easy 
story  from  that  language,  with  the  assis-- 
tance  only  of  being  told  the  meaning  of 
two  or  three  words  with  which  he  w as  un- 
acquainted. • 

Mr.  Fraser  has  only  studied  for  one 
month ; and  the  progress  that  he  has  made 
is  very  satisfactory.  He  is  well  acquainted 
wdth  the  grammar,  and,  with  some  assis- 
tance, succeeded  in  translating  the  greater 
part  of  the  story  that  was  translated  by 
Mr.  Babington.  He  also  understands  short 
and  easy  questions. 

Mr.  Bannerman  commenced  his  studies 
at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Fraser,  and  he  has 
made  very  respectable  progress.  With  some 
assistance,  he  also  translated  part  of  the 
easy  story.  He  has  paid  sufficient  attention 
to  the  grammar,  and  understands  easy 
questions. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Viveash,  the 
Mahratta  translator,  Mr.  Cochrane,  at  our 
request,  examined  Mr.  Lavie  in  that  lan- 
guage ; and  the  following  is  a transcript 
of  his  report : 

“ Mr.  Lavie  has  made  a great  proficiency 
in  the  Mahratta  language,  considering  the 
short  period  of  his  study. 

tc  He  read  over  several  easy  stories  with 
much  readiness,  and  construed  and  trans- 
lated them  very  correctly. 

“ Healsoputsome  English  sentences  into 
Mahratta,  and  was  only  occasionally  at  a 
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loss  for  a proper  word  ; but  on  the  whole, 
his  performance  was  exceedingly  correct, 
both  as  to  grammar  and  idiom. 

“ He  writes  the  character  with  ease. 

“ He  understands  almost  every  thing 
that  is  said  to  him,  but  finds  a difficulty  in 
giving  a ready  answer  ; bat  this  evidently 
arises  from  want  of  practice,  and  not  from 
His  not  knowing  the  proper  words  to  be 
used.” 

We  have  great  satisfaction  in  stating  our 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Lavie,  Mr.  Babington, 
Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr.  Bannerman  have  en- 
titled themselves  under  the  college  rules, 
by  their  diligence  and  proficiency,  to  the 
first  increased  rate  of  allowances. 

Mr.  Paternoster  informed  us,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  very  bad  state  of  his  health 
for  some  months  past,  he  had  been  unable 
to  add  to  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of 
the  vernacular  languages  at  the  last  exa- 
mination. As  Mr.  Paternoster  is  still  la- 
bouring under  a severe  indisposition,  and 
has  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  to  sea  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  and  as  his  progress  enabled  us 
to  report  so  favourably  of  him  at  the  last 
examination,  after  which  he  received  the 
highest  rate  of  allowances,  we  thought  it 
unnecessary  that  he  should  undergo  the 
fatigue  and  anxiety  of  an  examination. 

Mr.  Williams  being  about  to  quit  Ma- 
dras, on  leave  of  absence  from  Government 
to  proceed  to  Europe,  did  not  attend  the 
examination. 

.Mr.  Ncave  had  selected  the  Tamil  as  his 
first  language  for  study,  but  his  progress  did 
not  enable  him  to  do  more  than  connect  the 
letters.  This  gentleman  has,  since  the 
examination,  applied  to  us  for  permission  to 
exchange  that  language  for  the  Teloogoo, 
which,  in  consideration  of  the  little  pro- 
gress which  he  had  made  in  the  Tamil,  we 
have  permitted  him  to  do. 

Mr.  Wroughton  and  Mr.  Bird,  the  only 
other  Students  attached  to  the  college,  are 


at  present  in  the  provinces.  For  the  exa- 
mination of  Mr.  George  Bird,  exercises 
were  transmitted  to  the  Judge  in  the  Zillah 
of  Salem,  whose  report  has  been  received. 

Mr.  George  Bird’s  version  into  Tamil  is 
very  creditable.  It  was  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  a native  to  w hom  the  English 
original  was  unknown.  His  translations 
from  Tamil,  though  imperfect,  shewed  a 
very  considerable  advance  to  have  been 
made  by  liim,  and  such  a knowledge  of 
the  language  obtained  as  entitles  him  to 
great  commendation. 

The  answers  to  the  grammatical  ques- 
tions shew  that  Mr.  Bird  has  paid  much 
and  successful  attention  to  that  important 
part  of  his  studies. 

The  Judge  of  Salem,  who  conducted  the 
examination,  states  that  Mr.  Bird  reads 
with  tolerable  fluency,  and  can  put  to- 
gether short  sentences  in  conversation,  and 
that  his  pronunciation  is  as  good  as  can  be 
expected. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  progress  made 
by  Mr.  G.  Bird  in  five  months  is  very 
highly  to  his  credit,  and  that  he  has  most 
honourably  entitled  himself  to  the  increase 
of  allowance. 

Concerning  Mr.  Wroughton,  whose  three 
years’  period  of  study  has  been  nearly  com- 
pleted, we  had  the  honour  of  addressing  the 
Government  under  date  the  4th  instant. 

In  conclusion,  it  affords  us  great  plea- 
sure to  add,  that  none  of  the  junior  ser-  • 
vants  are  involved  in  debt,  the  largest  sum 
which  any  gentleman  has  reported  himself 
to  owe  being  300  rupees,  and  five  out  of 
eight  having  no  debt  at  all. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Honourable 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servants,. 

W.  Oliver, 

R.  Clarke, 

J.  M‘Kerrkll, 

J.  Dent. 

College , June  15,  1822. 
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Fort  William , Territorial  Department} 
Feb.  14,  1823. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  of  the  pro- 
missory notes  of  this  Government,  bearing 
date  the  31st  March  1822,  and  standing 
on  the  general  register  of  the  registered  > 
debt  of  tliis  Presidency,  Nos.  1 to  2,000 
inclusive,  will  be  discharged  at  the  General 
Treasury  on  the  1st  May  next,  on  which 
day  the  interest  thereon  wrill  cease. 

Any  of  the  notes,  however,  hereby  ad- 
vertized for  payment,  may  be  tendered  in 
exchange  for  promissory  notes,  to  be  is- 
Asiatic  Journ.— No.  92.  1 


sued  under  the  provisions  of  the  separate 
advertisement  this  day  published. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Honourable 
the  Governor  General  in  Council, 

(Signed)  H.  Mackenzie,  Sec.  to  the  Govt. 

Fort  William , Territorial  Department , 
Feb.  14,  1823. 

1..  The  public  are  hereby  informed,  that 
a portion  of  the  promissory  notes  of  this 
Government,  dated  31st  March  1822,  not 
exceeding  nine  crore  of  rupees,  will  be  re- 
ceived in  the  maimer  and  under  the  con- 
ditions hereinafter  specified,  in  exchange 
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for  new  loan  obligations,  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be 
issued  in  the  following  form,  under  the 
signature  of  the  secretary  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Fort  William.  * 

Fort  William.— “ Promissory  notes  for 
Calcutta  sicca  rupees  — 

t(  The  Governor  General  in  Council 
“ does  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  re- 
“ ceived  from  A.  B.  the  sum  of  Calcutta 

“ sicca  rupees , as  a loan  to  the  Hon. 

u the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of 
“ England  trading  to  the  East-Indies,  and 
“ does  hereby  promise,  for  and  on  behalf 
“ of  the  said  United  Company,  to  repay 
“ the  said  loan,  by  puying  the  said  sum  of 
“ sicca  rupees  - — ■ to  the  said  A.  B.,  his 
t(  executors  or  administrators,  or  his  or 
“ their  order,  on  demand  at  the  general 
“ treasury  at  Fort  William,  after  the  tx- 
“ piration  of  sixty  days’  notice  of  payment, 

“ to  be  given  by  the  Governor  General  in 
“ Council  in  the  Government  Gazette; 

“ and  to  pay  tlie  interest  accruing  on  the 

“ said  sum  of  sicca  rupees , at  the 

“ rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  by 
“ half-yearly  payments,  to  the  said  A.  B., 

**  bis  executors,  administrators,  or  his  or 
“ their  order,  on  the  30th  Sept,  and  the 
“ 3 1st  March  in  each  year,  until  the  ex- 
tc  piration  of  sixty  days  after  such  notice 
u of  payment  as  aforesaid,  when  the 
u amount  of  interest  will  be  payable  with 
“ the  principal,  and  all  further  interest 
“ cease.  The  interest  shall  be  payable  in 
“ cash  at  the  general  treasuries  of  Fort 
“ William,  Fort  St.  George,  or  Bombay 
“ (if  at  Fort  St.  George  or  Bombay,  at  the 
*r  rate  of  106.5  Madras,  or  106.5  Bom- 
“ bay  rupees  per  100  Calcutta  sicca  ru- 
“ pees),  with  the  option  of  the  holder  to 
“ receive  the  interest  by  a draft  at  sight  on 
“ the  sub-treasurer  at  Fort  William. 

(Signed)  “ C.  D.  Sep.  to  the  Govt .” 
“ Accountant  General's  Office , ) 

“ Registered  as  No.  .”  $ 

2.  The  new  promissory  notes  to  be  is- 
sued as  above  shall  be  dated  the  31st  March 
1823,  from  which  day  they  shall  bear  in- 
terest, payable  half-yearly;  and  the  in- 
terest payable  from  that  date  on  the  pro- 
missory notes  received  in  exchange  for 
them  shall  cease. 

3.  Tenders  of  promissory  notes  dated 
the  31st  March  1822,  in  exchange  for  new 
loan  obligations  on  the  terms  above  speci- 
fied, will  be  received  by  the  secretary  to 
the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Hon.  Company’s  debt  in  India,  at  the 
Accountant  General’s  Office,  at  any  time 
on  or  before  the  30th  April  next,  between 
the  hours  of  11  a.m.  and  2 p.m. 

4.  Tenders  transmitted  by  dawk  will  also 
be  received  by  the  above-mentioned  officer 
up  to  the  30th  April  next,  and  the  Ac- 
countants General  at  Fort  St.  George  and 
Bombay  will,  on  the  application  of  parties 
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resident  at  those  Presidencies,  forward, 
free  of  postage  or  other  charge,  any  ten- 
ders which  such  parties  may  desire  to  make 
through  their  instrumentality. 

5.  All  tenders  made  as  above  must  be 
accompanied  with  the  promissory  notes 
tendered,  endorsed  payable  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  debt  of 
the  Hon.  Company  in  India,  in  exchange 
for  a promissory  note  to  be  issued  under  the 
advertisement  published  in  the  Govern- 
ment Gazette  of  the  1 4th  February  1 823. 

6.  The  tenders  received  shall  be  regu- 
larly registered  by  the  secretary  to  the 
Commissioners  in  the  following  form 


Register  of  Tenders  received  under  the  Adver- 
tisement published  in  the  Gazette  if  the  — 


Name  of 
Person  by 
whom  or 
on  whose 
behalf  the 
Tender  is 
made. 

Date 
on  which 
Tender 

was 

received. 

No.  and 
amount 
of 

Promis- 

sory 

Notes 

tendered. 

N<>.  and  amount 
of  new  Loan 
Certificates  to 
be  issued  in 
exchange  for 
Notes  tendered 
in  the  event  of 
the  whole  being 
accepted. 

• 

• 

• 

7.  Acknowledgments  for  the  tenders 
received  will  be  granted  by  the  secretary 
to  the  said  Commissioners,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  parties,  in  the  following  form  : 
u I,  A.  B.,  hereby  acknowledge  that  I 
“ have  received  from  C.  D.  the  several 
“ promissory  notes  specified  below,  which 
“ the  said  C.  D.  has  tendered  in  exchange 
“ for  new  loan  obligations,  under  the  con- 
“ ditions  of  the  advertisement  published 
“ in  the  Government  Gazette  of  the  14th 
“ February  1823,  which  shall  be  account- 
“ ed  for  to  the  said  C.  D.,  his  executors 
“ or  administrators,  or  his  or  their  order, 
“ in  the  manner  stipulated  by  tliat  adver- 
“ tisement. 


Register  Number  of 
Notes. 

Amount  of  Note. 

Total  Amount... 

(Signed)  “ A.  B. 

u Secretary .” 

**  Office  of  Commissioners  for  the  ) 

“ Reduction  of  the  Honourable  > 

“ Company's  Debt  in  India . ” } 

8.  No  tenders  will  be  received  under 
this  advertisement  after  the  30th  April 
next. 

. 9.  If  the  amount  tendered  on  or  before 
that  date  shall  not  exceed  nine  crore  of 
rupees,  the  commissioners  shall  accept  the 
whole  of  the  tenders  so  made,  with  the 
exception  of  broken  sums,  as  hereinafter 
provided;  and  shall  without  delay  cause 
the  promissory  notes  that  are  to  be  issued 
in  exchange  for  the  notes  tendered  to  be 
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preferred,  and  forwarded  to  the  parties  free 
of  expense  : first  requiring  the  surrender 
of  any  acknowledgment  which  may  have 
been  granted  by  their  secretary,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  notes  tendered. 

10.  If  the  total  amount  of  the  notes 
tendered  as  aforesaid,  and  received  by  the 
officer  above-mentioned  on  or  before  the 
30th  April  next,  shall  exceed  nine  crore 
of  rupees,  then  such  part  of  the  notes  ten- 
dered shall  in  each  case  be  accepted,  as 
may  bear  to  the  said  sum  of  nine  crore  of 
rupees ; the  same  proportion  as  the  amount 
of  the  tender  may  bear  to  the  total  amount 
of  the  notes  tendered ; and  the  parties 
tendering  shall  be  held  bound  by  their  ten- 
der to  accept  new  promissory  notes  to  the 
amount  issuable  under  this  provision,  and 
to  receive  payment  of  the  remainder  of  the 
notes  tendered  by  them  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided. 

11.  No  promissory  notes  will  be  issued, 
but  in  sums  of  even  hundreds ; and  in 
accepting,  therefore,  any  tender  of  which 
the  amount  may  not  be  convertible  into 
such  a sura,  the  commissioners  shall  be 
understood  to  accept  only  a portion  equi- 
valent to  the  highest  amount  that  may  be 
convertible  into  a sum  of  even  hundreds. 

12.  When  the  commissioners  shall  ac- 
cept a portion  only'  of  any  tender,  under 
the  provision  of  the  two  preceding  clauses, 
they  shall  discharge  the  remainder  of  the 
promissory  note  or  notes  tendered,  either 
by  a bill  on  the  general  treasury  of  Fort 
William,  payable  at  sight ; or,  if  they  shall 
deem  it  proper,  by  a treasury  note,  bear- 
ing five  per  cent,  interest,  and  payable  at 
six  or  twelve  months  after  date.  Provided, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  persons  re- 
sident in  Europe,  the  agents  of  such  par- 
ties shall  be  entitled  to  receive  payment 
of  the  amount  rejected  in  treasury  notes,  _ 
payable  eighteen  months  after  date,  and 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  atonum,  payable  half-yearly. 

13.  If  in  any  case  the  interest  payable 
on  any  promissory  note  which  may  be 
tendered  as  aforesaid,  up  to  the  31st 
March  1823,  shall  not  have  been  receiv- 
ed, the  commissioners  shall  pay  the 
amount  to  the  party  making  the  tender, 
by  a bill  on  the  Treasury  of  Fort  William, 
Fort  Sfc.  George,  or  Bombay,  according 
as  they  may  be  required.  The  said  interest 
bills  shall  be  payable  at  sight,  at  the  rates 
already  fixed  by  the  advertisements  of  the 
1st  May  1821. 

14.  The  promissory  notes  to  be  issued 
as  aforesaid,  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
Hon.  Company’s  debt  in  India,  in  ex- 
change for  the  loan  obligations  tendered 
to  and  accepted  by  them,  shall  be  num- 
bered and  placed  in  -the  general  register  of 
the  registered  debt  of  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency, and  the  principal  shall  be  payable 
m cash  in  Bengal  only. 
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15.  The  said  promissory  notes  shall  be 
registered  and  numbered  in  the  order 
in  which  the  tenders  may  be  received  by 
the  secretary  to  the  commissioners ; and 
in  cases  wherein  the  tenders  may  be  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time,  the  order  shall 
be  determined  by  lot. 

10.  None  of  the  promissory  notes  is- 
sued under  the  provisions  of  this  adver- 
tisement shall  be  advertised  for  payment 
or  discharged,  without  the  consent  of  the 
parties  holding  the  same,  before  the  31st 
March  .1 825,  and  after  that  date  no 
greater  amount  of  the  said  notes  than  one 
and  a half  crore  of  rupees  shall  be  ad- 
vertised for  payment  in  any  one  year. 

17.  The  said  notes  shall  be  advertised 
for  payment  in  the  inverse  order  in  which 
they  shall  have  been  placed  upon  the  ge- 
neral register,  that  is  to  say,  the  notes  last 
brought  on  the  register,  shall  be  first  liable 
to  be  discharged.  But  all  notes  adver- 
tised at  the  same  time  for  payment,  shall 
become  payable  on  demand,  without  re- 
gard to  priority,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
notice.  Government  shall  also  be  at  li- 
berty to  advertise  other  notes  for  payment, 
without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  pend- 
ing notices ; and  to  discharge  the  notes  so 
subsequently  advertised,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  notice  relating  to  them,  notwith- 
standing the  holders  of  notes  comprised 
in  prior  advertisements  may  have  omitted 
by  themselves,  or  their  attornies  duly  au- 
thorised, to  apply  for  payment. 

18.  The  notes  issued  under  the  direc- 
tions of  die  commissioners  as  aforesaid, 
shall  not  be  paid  off  without  a previous  no- 
tice of  sixty  days  being  given  to  the  public 
by  an  advertisement,  to  be  published  in  the 
Government  Gazette ; such  notice  shall 
be  considered  as  equivalent  to  a tender  of 
payment,  at  die  period  appointed  for  the 
discharge  of  the  notes  so  advertised  for 
payment,  and  all  interest  thereon  shall 
cease  from  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

1 9.  It  is  clearly  to  be  understood,  that 
purchases  by  the  commissioners  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  and  transfers  of  the  notes  of  die 
present  loan  into  any  future  loan,  in  the 
manner  heretofore  used,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  infringements  of  die  stipulation 
in  die  preceding  clause  with  respect  to 
priority  of  payment.  Provided  also,  that 
it  must  further  be  clearly  understood,  that 
the  register  on  which  the  promissory  notes 
of  the  remittable  loan,  issued  under  the 
advertisement  published  at  Calcutta  on  the 
18th  February  1822  are  registered,  is  and 
shall  be,  deemed  to  be  entirely  distinct 
from  die  register  on  which  the  promissory 
notes  issued,  under  die  directions  of  the 
above-mentioned  commissioners  under  the 
terms  of  this  advertisement,  and  nothing 
in  the  conditions  of  the  remittable  loan 
shall  be  construed  to  bar  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  from  advertising  for 
payment  the  promissory  notes  so  issued, 
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whenever  he  shall  see  fit,  consistently  with 
tlte  stipulations  contained  in  this  advertise- 
ment. Provided  further  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  advertisement  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  from  causing  any  promissory  notes 
which  may  hereafter  be  issued  in  exchange 
for  cash  subscriptions,  or  for  promissory 
notes  of  the  remittable  loans,  to  be  regis- 
tered on  a distinct  register,  and  discharged 
before  or  after  the  notes  issued  under  this 
advertisement 

24.  The  interest  on  the  promissory  notes 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  adver- 
tisement shall  be  payable  in  cash,  half 
yearly,  on  the  30th  September  and  the 
31st  March,  from  year  to  year,  until  the 
principal  shall  be  discharged,  or  until  the 
interest  shall  cease,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  notice  of  payment,  as  expressed  in  the 
18th  clause. 

21.  The  proprietors  of  notes  who  may 
require  the  interest  to  be  paid  at  Fort  St. 
George  or  Bombay,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  payment  at  those  Presidencies  re- 
spectively, in  cash,  at  the  exchange  of  106.5 
Madras  rupees  and  106,5  Bombay  rupees 
per  100  Calcutta  sicca  rupees  ; or  if  the 
holder  of  a note  at  those  Presidencies  be 
desirous  at  any  time  of  receiving  the  in- 
terest in  Bengal,  the  sub-treasurer  at  Fort 
St.  George  or  Bombay  respectively  will 
grant  him  a draft  on  the  sub-treasurer  at 
Fort  William,  payable  at  sight,  for  the  said 
sum  in  Calcutta  sicca  rupees  which  may 
be  due  upon  the  note  on  account  of  in- 
terest, to  the  period  of  the  last  half-yearly 
instalment. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Governor 
General  in  Council. 

(Signed)  Holt  Mackenzie, 

' . Sect,  to  the  Govt. 

Fort  William , Tei'ritorial  Department,  Feb. 

14,  1823. 

The  public  are  hereby  informed,  that 
the  holders  of  the  promissory  notes  and 
treasury  bills  which  may  be  issued  under 
•the  provisions  of  the  advertisement  this 
day  published,  who  are,  or  may  be  resi- 
dent in  Europe,  shall,  until  further  orders, 
receive  payment  of  the  interest  on  those 
securities  at  their  option,  in  cash  or  in  bills, 
on  the  Court  of  Directors,  at  the  exchange 
of  2s.  Id.  the  Calcutta  sicca  rupee,  and 
payable  twelve  months  after  date. 

The  attorney  or  agent  in  India  claiming 
bills  on  behalf  of  his  principal  under  this 
order,  must  furnish  the  Accountant  Ge- 
neral at  the  respective  Presidencies  with  a 
written  solemn  declaration,  that  he  firmly 
believes  such  principal  to  be  actually  resi- 
dent in  Europe  at  the  time  of  making 
such  claim  on  his  behalf. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Honourable 
the  Governor  in  Council. 

(Signed)  Holt  Mackenzie, 

Sect,  to  the  Govt. 


BRITISH  INDIA . . 

COURT  MARTIAL 

ON  LIEUT.  J.  M.  WOOD,  H.  M.’s  44TH  FOOT. 

At  a General  Court'Martial,  assembled 
at  Fort  William  on  Thursday,  the  2d  of 
January  1823,  Lieut.  John  M.  Wood,  of 
His  Majesty’s  44th  regt.  of  Foot,  was  ar- 
raigned upon  the  undermentioned  charge: 

For  conduct  scandalous  and  infamous, 
such  as  is  unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
officer  and  a gentleman ; 

1st.  In  having,  on  or  about  the  8th  of 
June  last,  when  permitted  to  proceed  to 
London,  after  the  embarkation  of  the  five 
companies  on  board  the  Hon.  the  East- 
India  Company’s  ship  Warren  Hastings, 
returned  in  a state  of  intoxication. 

2d.  For  having  used  or  misapplied 
money  entrusted  to  his  care,  during  his 
absence  from  the  Warren  Hastings. 

3d.  In  conducting  himself  in  a gross 
and  insulting  manner  to  Lieutenant  Mack- 
rell,  44th  regt.,  on  or  about  the  21st  July 
last,  in  calling  that  officer  “ a damned 
hypochondriac  son  of  a bitch,  and  a damned 
pusillanimous  scoundrel.” 

4th.  In  having  violated  his  word  and 
honour,  in  being  drunk  on  or  about  tlie 
17th  of  August  last,  when  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  the  officers  of  the  44th  regt.  pn 
board  the  Warren  Hastings,  that  if  his 
apology  to  Lieut.  Mackrell  was  accepted, 
that  he  would  not  again  be  drunk ; and 
for  behaving  on  that  evening  in  a gross 
and  insulting  manner  to  Mr.  Diamond, 
surgeon  of  the  Warren  Hastings,  in  cal- 
ling him  a damned  coward. 

i 

5th.  In  being  drunk  on  or  about  the 
26th  Sept,  last,  and  in  making  use  of  in- 
sulting and  improper  expressions  to  Mr. 
Isaacks,  fourth  officer  on  board  the  War- 
ren Hastings,  such  as  telling  that  officer 
“ it  was  a damned  lie,  and  that  if  he  had 
him  out  he  would  give  him  a good 
lacing.” 

6th.  Ip  having,  during  the  voyage,  asso- 
ciated with  the  steward  of  the  captain  of 
the  Hon.  the  East-India  Company’s  ship 
Warren  Hastings,  but  more  particularly 
on  or  about  the  S8th  and  29th  of  Sept, 
last,  and  for  having  got  intoxicated  in  his, 
the  steward’s,  company. 

(Signed)  J.  W.  Morrison, 

Col.  and  Lieut.  Col.  44th  regt. 

Fort  William,  21th  Dec.  1822. 

Upon  which  charges  the  Court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding.  — That  the  prisoner,  Lieut 
John  M.  Wood,  of  His  Majesty’s  44th 
regiment  of  foot,  is  not  guilty  of  the 
first  specification  of  the  charge  laid  against 
him. 
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On  the  second  specification,  the  Court 
find  that  Lieut.  Wood  did  make  use  of  cer- 
tain money,  but  without  any  bad  intention. 

On  the  third  specification,  the  Court  find 
the  prisoner  guilty  of  having  made  use  of 
opprobrious  language  to  Lieut.  Mackrell 
at  the  time  laid : but  consider  him  to  have 
sufficiently  atoned  for  the  offence  by  the 
reprimand  which  he  received  from,  and 
by  the  apology  which  he  made  under  the 
direction  of  his  commanding  officer,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  officers  of  the  44th 
regt.  on  board  the  Warren  Hastings. 

On  the  fourth  specification,  the  Court 
find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  first  part, 
with  exception  to  the  words  “ scandalous 
and  infamous.**  They  find  him  guilty 
also  of  the  second  part,  for  which  however 
they  consider  him  to  have  sufficiently 
atoned,  by  his  apology  to  Doctor  Diamond 
on  the  following  morning. 

On  the  fifth  specification,  the  Court  find 
the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  first  part,  with 
exception  to  the  words  “ scandalous  and 
infamous.”  They  also  find  him  guilty  of 
using  unbecoming  expressions  to  Mr. 
Isaacks,  fourth  officer  of  the  Warren  Has- 
tings, under  circumstances  of  extreme  pro- 
vocation. 

On  the  sixth  specification,  the  Court 
find  Lieut.  Wood  honourably  acquitted. 

Sentence . — The  Court  having  acquitted 
the  prisoner,  Lieut.  J.  M.  Wood,  of  His 
Majesty’s  44th  regiment  of  foot,  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  specifications  of  the 
charge  laid  against  him,  and  having  found 
him  guilty  of  other  certain  parts,  with 
exception  to  the  words  “ scandalous  and 
infamous,”  as  stated  in  their  finding, 
which  being  in  breach  of  the  articles  of 
war,  do  sentence  him  to  lose  one  year’s 
rank  in  the  army  and  regiment. 

Confirmed, 

(Signed)  Edward  Paget,  General, 
Commander-in-  Chief. 

Remarks  by  his  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in- Chief. 

The  Commander-in-  Chief  confirms, 
though  he  regrets  that  he  cannot  entirely 
approve,  the  finding  and  sentence  of  the 
Court ; neither  is  he  of  opinion  that  the 
proceedings  themselves  are  altogether  un- 
exceptionable. 

Lieut.  Wood’s  conduct  towards  Lieut. 
Mackrell  was  pardoned  and  overlooked, 
conditionally,  and  the  breach  of  that  con- 
dition on  his  part  rendered  him  in  every 
way  liable  to  the  consequence  to  which  he 
had  subjected  himself  by  the  original 
offence. 

The  refusal  of  the  Court  to  allow  Lieut. 
Wood  to  call  evidence,  to  establish  the 
character  and  tone  of  the  society  in  which 
he  was  immediately,  living,  is  objection- 
able, inasmuch  as  though  it  would  not 
justify  a departure  from  the  rules  of  good 
manners  on  'his  part,'  the  proof  of  it 
might  have  gone  greatly  to  palliate  it. 


The  Court  was  no  doubt  influenced  in 
the  lenity  of  the  sentence  by  a convic- 
tion of  this  very  point,  which  they  denied 
the  prisoner  the  chance  of  proving  by  evi- 
dence ; and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
grounds  his  own  justification  in  confirm- 
ing the  sentence  of  the  court  in  its  pre- 
sent lenient  form  on  a fact,  which  he  no- 
tices with  the  greatest  pain,  of  a field 
officer  having  so  far  forgotten  himself  for 
a moment,  as  to  have  invited,  at  a late  hour 
of  the  night,  the  unseasonable  exhibition 
of  an  amusement  which,  however  inno- 
cent when  accompanied  by  the  proprieties 
of  time  and  place,  indisputably  led  to  the 
fracas  which  shortly  afterwards  took  place 
in  the  great  cabin  of  the  ship. 

The  procedure  of  the  Court,  in  forward- 
ing a document  which  they  declined  re- 
cording on  the  body  of  their  proceedings, 
appears  to  be  altogether  irregular.  The 
reference  itself  is,  in  his  Excellency’s  opi- 
nion, entirely  unimportant ; and,  exclusive 
of  the  many  general  grounds  of  exception 
which  may  be  urged  against  such  a mea- 
sure, no  plea  of  necessity  is  adduced  for  a 
departure  from  the  simple  and  regular 
mode  of  proceeding,  by  which  all  repre- 
sentations w'ill  readily  reach  head-quar- 
ters. 

Although  Colonel  Morrison  lias,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  failed  to  establish 
the  facts  to  the  extent  which  he  had 
grounds  to  suppose  he  should  be  able  to  do, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  cannot  suffi- 
ciently extol  the  high  sense  of  honour  and 
of  moral  principle,  and  the  tender  regard 
for  the  character  of  the  corps  under  his 
command,  which  influenced  him  to  un- 
dertake the  arduous  and  painful  duty  of  a 
prosecutor. 

Lieut.  Wood  is  to  be  released  from  ar- 
rest, and  to  return  to  his  duty. 

The  foregoing  order  is  to  be  entered  in 
the  General  Order-book,  and  read  at  the 
head  of  every  regiment  in  his  Majesty’s 
service  in  India. 

By  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander in -Chief. 

Thos.  M‘Mahon,  Col.  A.  G. 

PROMOTIONS,  &c.  IN  HIS 
MAJESTY’S  FORCES. 

• Brevet  Rank.  Jan.  20.  Lieut.  M.  Sem- 
ple, 28th  Foot,  to  b6  Captain  in  the  East- 
Indies  only,  from  3d  Sept.  1821. 

A mistake  having  occurred  in  the  return 
received  at  Head- Quarters  of  the  date  of 
commission  of  Lieut.  Osborn  Bar  well,  of 
His  Majesty’s  11th  Dragoons,  the  Brevet 
Rank  of  Captain,  assigned  to  that  officer 
by  G.  O.  of  1st  July  1822,  is  cancelled. 

Staff,  <£•<;.  Jan.  15.  Capt.  T.  Macan, 
16th  Drags.  (Lancers),  to  be  Persian  In- 
terp.  to  HisExc.  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

17.  The  following  Appointments  are 
announced  on  the  Staff  of  the  Hon.  the 
Governor  General • 


m 

Lieut,  the  Hon.  G.  Koppel,  H.  M.’s 
20th  Foot,  and  Lieut.  E.  C.  Archer, 
H.  M.’s  87th  Foot,  Aid-de-Camp. 

Capt.  Fen  dal  1,  4 th  Drags.,  Extra  Aid- 
de-Camp. 

23.  Brev.  Maj.  Streatfield,  87th  Foot, 
Military  Secretary  and  an  Aid-de-Camp. 

1 4th  Foot.  Feb.  1.  Lieut.  Kenneth  Mc- 
Kenzie to  be  Captain  of  a Company  with- 
out purchase,  vice  G.  Rawlins,  deceased, 
17  Jan.  1823. — Ensign  Arthur  Ormsby 
to  be  Lieut.,  vice  McKenzie,  promoted. 

c20lh  Foot.  Feb.  10.  Ensign  Ambrose 
Congreve  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Gilbert,  de- 
ceased, 18  Jan.  1823. —Stephen  Wm.Wy- 
brants,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Congreve, 
ditto  ditto. 

34lk  Foot.  Feb.  14.  Lieut.  Joseph  Ly- 
nam,  from  54th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.,  vice 
Stoddard,  who  exchanges,  21  Jan.  1823. 

38 th  Foot.  Feb.  12.  Ensign  Frederick 
Moore  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Andrew  Knox 
Huston,  deceased,  9 Feb.  1823. 

54th  Foot.  Feb.  14.  Lieut.  John  Stod- 
dart,  from  34th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.,  vice 
Lynam,  who  exchanges,  21  Jan.  1823. 


Jan.  1.  Assist.  Surg.  Verling,44th  regt., 
to  act  as  Surgeon  to  the  corps  during 
Surg.  Jones’s  absence. 

15.  Assist.  Surg.  >V.  Twining  to  be  a 
Supermini.  Assist.  Surg.  in  the  East- In- 
dies, and  attached  to  14th  Foot. 

16.  Supernum.  Assist:  Surg.  W.  Twi- 
ning, attached  to  14th  Foot,  appointed 
Surgeon  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Resignations.  Feb.  7.  Ensign  M West, 
17th,  and  Ensign  W.  Moncriefle,  53d  Foot. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe. 

Jan.  14.  Lieut.  Nugent,  17th  Foot,  on 
sick  certificate. 

18.  Capt.  O’Neil,  44th  Foot,  for  two 
years,  for  recovery  of  health. 

Lieut.  Ridge,  47th  Foot,  ditto,  on  pri- 
vate affairs. 

Surg.  M’Kenzie,  69th  Foot,  ditto,  for 
recovery  of  health. 

Lieut.  Ridman,  20th  Foot,  ditto  ditto. 

Ensign  Moore,  69th  Foot,  ditto  ditto. 

25.  Capt.  Adams,  1 7th  Drags.,  to  pre- 
cede his  corps  to  England,  via  Egypt. 

Feb.  8.  Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  Caulfield, 
44th  Foot,  for  two  years,  for  recovery  of 
health. 

Capt.  Hendrick,  Royal  Regt.,  ditto 
ditto. 

Assist.  Surg.  Seivwright,  59th  Foot, 
ditto  ditto. 

t Capt.  Miller,  46th  Foot,  ditto,  on  pri- 
vate affairs. 

21.  Ensign  M’Dermott,  20th  Foot,  for 
one  year,  on  private  affairs. 

Lieut.  Hanna,  67th  Foot,  for  two  years, 
for  recovery  of  health. 


[Aug. 

To  Bombay. 

Feb.  8.  Ensign  Muttlebury,  69th  Foot, 
for  three  months,  on  sick  certificate. 

To  Prifice  of  Wales's  Island. 

Feb.  1.  Capt.  Shelton,  44th  Foot,  for 
six  months,  for  recovery  of  his  health. 


CALCUTTA . 

COURT  MARTIAL 

ON  LIEUT.  R.  S.  MACGREGOR,  1 7lH  REGT. 

NATIVE  INFANTRY. 

At  a European  General  Court  Martial, 
re-assembled  at  Meerut  on  Monday,  the 
9th  day  of  December  1 822,  of  which  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John  Burnet,  C.  B.,  2d 
battalion  17th  Regiment  Native  Infantry, 
is  President,  Lieut.  Robert  Stuart  Mac- 
Gregor of  the  2d  battalion  17th  Regiment 
Native  Infantry,  wras  arraigned  upon  the 
undermentioned  charges,  viz. 

1st.  “ For  scandalous,  infamous  con- 
duct, such  as  is  unbecoming  the  character 
of  an  officer  and  a gentleman,  in  appear- 
ing upon  the  parade  of  his  corps  at  Lood- 
heanah,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember 1822,  and  then  and  there  mount- 
ing his  picquet  in  a state  of  intoxication. 

2d.  “ For  conduct  unbecoming  the  cha- 
racter of  an  officer,  in  having  on  the  same 
morning,  viz.  the  5th  September  1822, 
when  conducting  his  picquet  to  its  post, 
taken  Ramdial  Sing,  sepoy  of  the  9d  bat- 
talion company  2d  battalion  17th  regiment 
Native  Infantry,  from  the  ranks,  and  after 
causing  him  to  be  divested  of  his  accoutre- 
ments, having  unwarrantably  ordered  him 
to  be  severely  flogged  on  his  back  with  a 
rattan,  or  small  cane,  by  two  non-commis- 
sioned officers  in  succession,  in  front  of 
the  picquet,  which  was  halted  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

3d.  “ For  unjustifiable  conduct,  in  hav- 
ing subsequently,  on  the  same  morning, 
ordered  the  said  Ramdial  Sing  to  be 
placed  on  extra  duty  for  the  space  of  four 
hours,  and  that  he  should  not  be  allowed 
the  usual  leave  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  cook  his  victuals,  thereby  shewing  an 
unrelenting,  oppressive,  and  cruel  dispo- 
sition. 

4th.  “ For  conduct  unbecoming  the  cha- 
racter of  an  officer,  in  having,  on  the 
same  morning,  viz.  the  5th  of  September 
1822,  when  conducting  his  picquet  to  its 
post,  taken  Sewloll  Sing,  alias  Sewah  Sing, 
sepoy  6th  battalion  company  2d  battalion 
17th  regiment  Native  Infantry,  from  the 
ranks,  and  after  causing  him  to  be  divest- 
ed of  his  accoutrements,  having  unwar- 
rantably ordered  him  to  be  flogged  with  a 
rattan  or  small  cane  by  a non-commis- 
sioned officer,  in  front  of  the  picquet, 
Which  was  halted  for  that  purpose. 

5th.  “ For  disobedience  of  station  or- 
ders and  neglect  of  duty,  in  having  on  the 
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5th  September  1822  absented  himself  from  gated  at  Meerut,  and  directed  to  proceed 


his  picquet,  from  the  hour  of  seven  in  the 
morning  till  five  or  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening  of  that  day. 

6th.  “ For  scandalous  and  unwarrant- 
able conduct,  such  as  is  unbecoming  the 
character  of  an  officer  and  a gentleman, 
in  having  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  Sep- 
tember 1 822,  on  parade,  grossly  insulted 
Ensign  W.  J.  Phillott,  of  the  same  corps, 
by  applying  to  him  the  epithet  of  4 black- 
guard,’ adding,  * that  he  (Ensign  Phil- 
lott) was  to  consider  himself  insulted,’  in  the  Secret  and  Political  Departments. 


to  the  Presidency  without  delay,  and  place 
himself  under  the  charge  of  the  Fort 
Major  of  Fort  William. 

Jakes  Njcol, 
Adjt.-Gen.  of  the  Army. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Political  Department. 

Feb.  7.  Mr.  Peniston  Lamb,  First  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 


having  no  other  provocation  for  such  con 
duct  than  that,  in  the  performance  of  an 
imperative  duty,  he  (Ensign  Phillott)  had 
reported  the  circumstance  of  Ramdial  Sing, 
sepoy  in  the  company  of  which  he  had 
charge,  having  been  maltreated  by  the 
prisoner  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  Sep- 
tember 1822. 

Such  conduct  being  disgraceful  to  the 
character  of  Lieutenant  Robert  Stuart 
Macgregor,  subversive  of  good  order  and 
military  discipline,  and  in  breach  of  the 
articles  of  war.” 

Upon  which  charge  the  Court  came  to 
the  following  decision  : 

Finding. — 44  The  Court  having  maturely 
weighed  and  considered  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  and  defence, 
and  what  the  prisoner  hath  urged  in  his 
behalf,  do  find  him  guilty  of  the  whole 
and  every  part  of  the  charges,  with  the 
exception  of  the  word  ‘ infamous,*  al- 
leged in  the  1st  charge,  of  which  excepted 
word  the  Court  acquit  him.” 

Sentence.— 44  The  Court  do  adjudge  the 
prisoner,  Lieutenant  Robert  Stuart  Mac- 


Mr.  Edward  Cockburn  Ravenshaw,  2d 
Assistant  to  ditto. 

Judicial  Department. 

Jan.  23.  Mr.  E.  Bury,  Register  of  the 
Zillah  Court  at  Tirhoot. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Russell,  ditto  ditto  at  Behar. 

30.  Mr.  Wm.  Dorin,  a Puisne  Judge  of 
the  Courts  of  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut 
and  Nizamut  Adawlut. 

Mr.  Wm.  Gorton,  Fourth  Judge  of  the 
Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit 
for  the  Division  of  Benares. 

Mr.  James  Armstrong,  additional  Re- 
gister of  the  Zillah  Court  at  Cawnpoor. 

Feb.  6.  Mr.  John  Hawkins,  Assistant 
in  tfie  office  of  the  Register  to  the  Courts 
of  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  and  Niza- 
mut Adawlut. 

Mr.  Augustus  Prinsep,  Assistant  to  the 
Magistrate  and  to  the  Collector  of  Zillah 
Tirhoot. 

Mr.  John  G.  Deeds,  Assistant  to  the 
Magistrate  and  to  the  Collector  of  Zillah 
Shahabad. 

Mr.  Thomas  Reid  Davidson,  Assistant 


gregor,  of  the  2d  battalion  17th  regiment  to  **  Magistrate  and  to  the  Collector  of 


Native  Infantry,  to  be  cashiered. 

Approved  and  confirmed, 
(Signed)  Edward  Paget, 

* General,  Coiumander-in  chief. 
The  Commander-in-chief,  in  making 
known  to  the  army  the  finding  and  sentence 


the  24  Pergunnahs. 

Mr.  John  Lewis,  Assistant  to  the  Ma- 
gistrate and  to  the  Collector  of  Zillah 
Nuddeah. 

18.  Mr.  Fred.  Nepean,  Superintendent 
of  Calcutta  Lotteries. 

Mr.  Geo.  Bacon,  Assistant  to  the  Ma- 


of  the  above  court-martial,  with  his  ap-  . . . , 4 r«  n * r ru 

. , „ c ..  t ‘ gistrate  and  to  the  Collector  of  the  Dis- 

proval  and  confirmation  of  it,  is  happy  to  f.  « 

have  it  in  his  power  to  mark  distinctly  his  n ° 1 napore* 


approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant 
(then  Ensign)  Phillott,  who,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  extreme  provocation,  had 
the  courage  and  good  sense  manfully  to 
disci  large  public  duty,  instead  of  seeking 
redress  for  a private  wrong. 

It  may  be  gratifying  also  to  Lieutenant 


Territorial  Department • 

Jan.  23.  Mr.  J.  Donnithorne,  Salt  Agent 
of  Buliooah  and  Chittagong,  and  ex-offi- 
cio Collector  of  the  former  district. 

Mr.  W.  Trower,  Third  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue  in  the  Lower  Provinces. 
Feb.  6.  Mr.  Richard  Udny,  Assistant 


Phillott  to  be  thus  publicly  assured,  that  the  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Board 
Commander- in-Chief  is  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  insinuations  which  were  thrown 
out  in  the  course  of  tire  proceedings  of  the 


General.  Court-martial,  impeaching  the 
motives  of  his  conduct,  and  intimating 
that  his  evidence  was  influenced  by  views 
of  personal  advancement,  are  altogether 
groundless  and  vexatious. 

Lieutenant  R.  S.  Macgregor  is  to  be 
struck  off  the  list  of  the  army  from  the 
day  of  which  these  orders  shall  be  promul- 


of  Revenue  in  the  Lower  Provinces. 

• General  Department. 

Jan.  15.  Mr.  George  Tod,  Second  Com- 
missioner for  the  settlement  of  the  Debts 
of  the  late  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Russell,  Third  ditto  ditto. 

• 4 • / 

Commercial  Department. 

Jan.  13.  Mr.  Charles  Sweedland,.  a 
Member  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Charles  Baylay,  Commercial  Resi- 
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dent  at  Benares,  Goruckpore,  Mhow,  and 
Azimghur,  and  Agent  for  the  provision 
of  Opium  at  Benares. 

15.  Sir  Harry  V.  Darell,  Bart.,  Im- 
port Warehouse-keeper,  and  Naval  Store- 
keeper. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

STAFF  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Jan.  21.  Lieut.  Dyke,  4th  Lt.Cav.,  to 
perform  the  Station  Staff  duties  of  Kur- 
naul. 

24.  Capt.  Abraham  Hardy,  28th  regt. 
N.I.,  and  Lieut  Robt.  Low,  17th  regt. 
N.I.,  to  be  Junior  Assistants  to  the  Agent 
to  the  Governor- General  in  Saugor  and 
the  Nurbuddah  territories,  with  a civil 
allowance  of  Sicca  Rupees  (400)  four  hun- 
dred feach. 

31.  Major  L.  Wiggens,  1st  Assist.  Mi- 
litary Auditor  General,  appointed  a Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Superintendence  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  breed  of  Cattle, 
in  the  room  of  Surg.  Sawers,  who  has 
proceeded  to  Europe. 

Feb.  3.  The  appointment  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  of 
Capt.  Frushard,  2d  bat.  29th  N.I.,  to  act 
as  Assistant  Adjutant  General  during  the 
absence  of  Lieut.  Salter  on  leave,  is  con- 
firmed. 

7.  Brev.  Capt.  Robt.  M‘Mullin,  22d 
N.I.,  to  act  as  Assist,  to  the  Barrack-mas- 
ter of  5th  Division,  until  the  Mint  at  Be- 
nares shall  be  completed. 

14.  Major- Gen.  John  Arnold,  C.B., 
appointed  to  the  General  Staff  of  this 
Presidency,  in  succession  to  Major- Gen. 
Stuart. 

15.  Major- Gen.  J.  Arnold,  C.B.,  to 
command  the  Troops  in  the  District  of 
Saugor  and  its  dependencies,  .from  1st 
April  next. 

21.  Brev.  Capt.  P.  Grant,  28th  regt. 
N.I.,  to  command  the  Dehli  Palace 
Guards,  vice  Major  M‘Pherson,  deceased. 

Lieut.  P.  Craigie,  19th  regt.  N.I.,  to 
command  the  Guard  with  the  Political 
Agent  at  Jyepoor. 

Lieut.  G.  H.  Hutchins,  15th  regt.  N.I., 
to  command  the  Guard  attached  to  the 
Agent  to  the  Governor- General  in  Sau- 
gor and  the  Nerbudda  territories. 

Brev.  Capt.  and  Lieut.  Edward  Jef- 
freys, 22d  regt.  N.I.,  to  be  Fort  Adjutant 
at  Chunar,  in  the  room  of  Lieut.  Gordon, 
deceased. 

From  the  1st  Feb.,  in  succession  to 
Capt.  Tod,  Capt.  T.  A.  Cobbe  to  be  Po- 
litical Agent  at  Oodeypore. 

Capt.  J.  Craigie  to  be  Secretary  to  Mi- 
litary Board,  and  Major  W.  Hiatt  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  to  Government  Mili- 
tary Department,  from  8th  Feb.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Major  Phipps. 


Capt.  William  Swinton  to  be  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Buildings  in  the  Lower 
Provinces.  • 

Capt.  John  Cheap  to  be  a District  Bar- 
rack-master. , 

The  following  Promotions  and  Appoint- 
ments are  made  in  the  Department  of  the 
Quarter-Master  General  of  the  Army,  to 
have  effect  from  the  6th  Feb.,  the  date 
of  Capt.  and  Assist.  Quart.  Mast.  Gen. 
Franklin’s  departure  for  Europe. 

Capt.  J.  N.  Jackson,  23d  regt.  N.I., 
to  be  an  Assist.  Quar.  Mast.  Gen.  vice 
Franklin. 

Lieut.  J.  A.  Schalch,  14th  regt.  N.I., 
to  be  a Dep.  Assist.  Quart.  Mast.  Gen.  of 
the  1 st  class. 

Lieut.  J.  B.  Neufville,  21st.  regt.  N.I., 
to  be  a Dep.  Assist.  Quart.  Mast.  Gen.  of 
the  2d  class. 

Lieut.  Thos.  Fisher,  24th  regt.  N.I.,  to 
be  Dept.  Assist.  Quart.  Mast.  Gen.  of  the 
3d  Class. 

24.  Capt.  Powney,  of  Artillery,  ap- 
pointed a Member  of  the  Arsenul  Com- 
mittee in  Fort  William,  in  the  room  of 
Capt.  Frith,  who  is  directed  to  return  to 
his  duty  at  Dum  Dum. 

Brev.  Capt.  Cox,  1st  bat.  29th  N.I., 
to  act  as  Fort  Adjutant  at  Chunar,  and 
Paymaster  to  the  State  Prisoners  confined 
in  that  garrison,  until  the  arrival  of  Capt. 
Jeffreys. 

LIGHT  CAVALR7. 

7th  Regt.  Feb.  21.  Comet  Samuel  Or- 
by  Hunter  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Sidney,  de- 
ceased, with  rank  from  16.  Aug.  1822,  in 
succession  to  Honeywood,  promoted. — 
Lieut.  Fred.  Angelo  to  rank  from  14 
August  1822,  in  succession  to  Sidney, 
deceased. 

Cadet  appointed  lo  do  duty . 

Jan.  16.  Cornet  Fraser,  with  1st  regt., 
Sultanpore,  Benares. 

NATIVE  INFANTRY. 

Infantry . Jan.  15.  Major  Alex.  Camp- 
bell to  be  Lieut.  Col.  from  IS  Jan. 
1823,  in  succession  to  Griffiths,  invalided. 
—20.  Major  Patrick  Byres  to  be  Lieut. 
Col.  from  18  Jan.  1823,  in  succession  to 
Hunter,  invalided.— Feb.  7.  Brev.  Col.  • 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Henry  Worsley,  C.B.,  to 
be  Col.  of  a regt.  from  26  Aug.  1822,  in 
succession  to  Haynes,  deceased.— Major 
William  Burgh  to  be  Lieut.  Col.,  vice 
Worsley,  with  rank  from  18  Jan.  1823, 
in  succession  to  Hunter,  invalided. 

2d  Regt.  Feb.  19.  Brev.  Capt.  Chal- 
mers to  officiate  as  Adj.  to  2d  bat.  2d 
regt.  during  absence  of  Brev.  Capt.  and 
Adj.  Lawrence. 

4//i  Regt.  Jan.  15.  Capt.  James  Clark  , 
to  be  Major,  Brev.  Capt.  and  Lieut.  John 
Oakes  to  be  Capt.  of  a company,  and  Ens. 
Joseph  Holmes  to  be  Lieut.,  from  13  Jan* 
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1823,  in  succession,  to  Campbell,  pro* 
mo  ted.  

8th  Regt.  Jan.  16.  Capt.  C.  F.  Wild, 
and  Lieut,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Stapleton, 
posted  to  2d  bat.' 

11  ik  Regt.  Jan.  20.  Capt.  Wm.  Short 
to  be  Major,  Brev.  Capt.  and  Lieut. 
John  Oliver  to  be  Capt.  of  a company, 
and.  Ensign  George  Edwin  Cary  to  be 
Lieut.,  from  18  Jan.  1823,  in  succession 
to  Byres,  promoted. 

14 th  Regt.  Jan.  21.  Lieut.  (Brev. Capt.) 
Anderson  to  act  as  Adj.  to  2d.  bat.,  during 
absence  of  Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.) Pearce,  on 
leave,  to  Bombay. 

1 5th  Regt.  Jan.  . 21.  Ensign  Smith  to 
act  as  Adj.  to  2d  bat.  during  absence  of 
Lieut.  Whinfield.— Feb.  7.  Capt.  H.  E. 
G.  Cooper  to  be  Major,  Brev.  Capt.  and 
Lieut.  Arthur  Shuldam  to  be  Captain  of  a 
company,  and  Ensign  E.  N.  Townsend 
to  be  Lieut.,  from  18  Jan.  1823,  in  suc- 
cession to  Burgh,  promoted. 

1 6th  Regt.  Jan.  15.  Capt.  Wm.  Moxon 
to  be  Major,  Brev.  Capt.  and  Lieut. 
Christopher  D‘Oyly  Aplin  to  be  Capt.  of 
a company,  and  Ens.  Edw.  Watt  to  be 
Lieut,  from  25  Dec.  1822,  in  succession 
to  Middleton,  deceased. — Feb.  10.  Ensign 
Joseph  Henry  Smith  to  officiate  as  Adj.  to 
1st  bat.,  during  period  Brev.  Capt  and  Adj. 
Agnew  may  be  in  command  of  the  corps. 

nth  Regt.  Jan.  24.  Capt  James  Black- 
ney  to  be  Major,  Brev.  Capt  and  Lieut 
William  Walkinshaw  to  be  Captain  of  a 
Company,  and  Ensign  John  Hay  to  be 
Lieut,  in  succession  to  Macpherson,  de- 
ceased.— 25.  Major  J.  Blackney,  Capt 
W.  Walkinshaw,  and  Lieut  J.  Hay, 
posted  to  2d  bat — 28.  Lieut  and  Brev. 
Capt  Francis  Hodgson  appointed  Adj. 
to  2d  bat  vice  Walkinshaw,  promoted. 

20th  Regt . Jan.  16.  Lieuts.  T.  R.  Fell 
and  R.  Wroughton  removed  from  1st  to 
2d  bat— -Major  N.  Manley  and  Lieuts. 
G.  Thomson  and  A.  A.  Williamson,  post- 
ed to  1st  bat. 

215/  Regt - Jan.  16.  Lieut  (Brev.Capt.) 
J.  O.  Clarkson  removed  from  1st  to  2d 
bat— Lieut  Thos.  Polwhele  appointed 
Adj.  to  2d  bat  vice  Ross,  promoted* — 
Feb.  6.  Brev.  Capt  Clarkson  removed 
from  2d  to  1st  bat.,  and  Brev.  Capt.  Wil- 
kins, from  latter  to  former  bat.— 21 . Ens. 
Alex.  Hodes  to  be  Lieut,  from  1 1 Feb. 
1823,  in  succession  to  Gordon,  deceased. 
—24.  Lieut.  A.  Hodges  posted  to  1st  bat. 

24 th  Regt.  Feb.  14.  Ens.  Fred.  Coape 
Smith  to  be  Lieut,  from  6 May  1822,  in 
succession  to  Carey,  deceased.— 15.  Lieut. 
F.  C.  Smith  posted  to  1st  bat 
2 5th  Regt . Jan.  16.  Major  T.  P.  Smith 
removed  from  2d  to  1st  bat. 

26th  Regt.  Feb.  22.  Capts.  Day  and 
Morgan  removed,  the  former  to  1st,  and 
latter  to  2d  bat. 

30 th  Regt.  Feb.  7.  Brev.  Capt.  and 
Lieut.  John  Home  to  be  Captain  of  a com- 
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pany,  vice  Johnson,  retired ; date  of  com. 

31  May  1820. — Ensign  Geo.  Kinloch  to 
be  Lieut.,  vice  Home,  promoted ; date  of 
com.  1 Jan.  1821. — 8.  Capt.  J.  Home  and 
Lieut  G.  Kinloch,  posted  to  1st.  bat 

Removals , c£c.  <$c. 

Jan.  20.  Lieut.  Col.  Watson  Hunter, 
attached  to  ILC.’s  Europ.  regt.,  transfer- 
red, at  his  own  request,  to  the  Invalid 
Establishment,  from  18th  inst 

Lieut.  Col.  Hunter,  Invalid  Establish- 
ment, appointed  to  command  1st  bat. 
Native  Invalids,  in  succession  to  Fe- 
therston,  who  has  proceeded  to  Europe  on 
furlough. 

21.  Ensign  James  Burney,  2d  bat.  1st 
regt.  N.I.,  at  present  doing  duty  with  2d 
bat.  11th  regt.  N.I.,  to  be  struck  off'  the 
returns  of  that  corps,  and  to  proceed  to 
join  his  proper  bat.  on  lstprox. 

Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  Conway,  6th  N.I., 
appointed  to  do  duty  with  1st  bat.  10th 
N.I.  at  Barrackpore,  until  1st  June  next. 

22.  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Wood,  Benares 
Levy,  to  proceed  to  Dinapore  and  relieve 
Lieut.  Goldie,  in  command  of  four  de- 
tached companies  of  that  corps. 

24.  Capt.  P.  M.  Hay,  28th  regt.  N.  I., 
nominated  to  the  temporary  Command  of 
the  Chittagong  Provincial  Battalion. 

25.  Lieut.  Peter  La  Touche,  4th  regt. 
N.I.,  now  at  the  Presidency,  directed  to 
join  and  do  duty  with  1st  bat.  13th  regt. 
at  Midnapore. 

Feb.  7.  Capt.  J.  J.  Gordon,  17th  regt. 
N.  I.,  nominated  to  charge  of  Patna  Pro- 
vincial Battalion,  during  absence  of  Capt. 
Webber. 

11.  Capt.  Simons,  1st  bat.  1st  N.I., 
permitted  to  do  duty  with  1st  bat.  23d  N.I. 
at  Barrackpore,  until  1st  July. 

Brev.Capt.  Stirling,  2d  bat.  23d  N.I., 
permitted  to  join  and  do  duty  with  2d  bat. 
26th  N.I.,  atPoorie,  till  1st  Nov.  next. 

13.  Ensign  F.  St.  John  Sturt,  2d  bat. 
16th  N.I.,  directed  to  join  and  do  duty 
with  1st  bat.  19th  regt.  at  Benares. 

Officers  posted  to  Corps. 

Jan.  15.  Lieut.  Col.  M.  Boyd  (new  pro- 
motion) to  2d  bat.  16th  N.I. 

Lieut.Col.  G.  Macmorine,  from  2d  bat. 
16th  to  2d  bat.  21st  N.I.,,  vice  Hennessy 
retired  in  Europe. 

Lieut.Col.  J.  Maclnnes  (new  prom.)  to 
1st  bat.  30th  N.I. 

Lieut.  Col.  Rob.  J.  Latter,  from  1st  bat. 
30th  to  2d  bat.  2d  N.  I. 

Lieut.Col.  N.  Cumbcrlege,  from  2d 
bat.  2d  to  1st  bat.  1st  N.I. 

Lieut.  Col.  G.  Penny,  from  1st  bat.  1st 
N.  I.  to  2d  bat.  25th  N.  I. 

Lieut.Col.  G.  Richards,  from  2d  bat. 
25tb  to  2d  bat.  12th  N.I. 

Lieut.  Col.  W.  H.  Perkins,  from  2d  bat. 
12th  to  1st  bat.  27th  N.I. 

Lieut.Col.  W.  Hunter,  from  1st  bat. 
27th  to  Hon. Comp.  Europ.  regt. 
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. Licut.Col.  G.  Carpenter,  from  1st  bat. 
16th  to  1st.  bat.  5th  N.I.,  vice  Hodgson, 
retired  in  Europe. 

16.  Capts.  T.  D.  L.  Davies  and  S.  C. 
Crooke,  to  2d  bat.  20th  regt.  N.  I. 

Major  J.  George  to  2d  bat.,  and  Capt. 
H.  T.  Smith  and  Lieut.  J.  R.  Talbot  to 
1st  bat.  25th  regt.  N.  I. 

Capt.  H.  Ross  to  2d,  and  Lieut.  A. 
MacKean  to  1st  bat.  21st  regt.  N.  I. 

18.  Lieut. Col.  Alex.  Campbell  to  1st 
bat.  16th  regt.  N.I. 

Major  J.  Clark,  Capt.  J.  Oakes,  and 
Lieut.  J.  Holmes,  4th  N.I.,  to  1st  bat. 
of  the  regt. 

Major  W.  Moxon,  Capt.  C.  D.  Aplin, 
and  Lieut.  W.  Hickey,  to  1st  bat. ; and 
Lieut.  E.  Watt  to  2d  bat.  16th  regt.  N.I. 

Lieut.  J.  B.  Neufville,  21st  regt.,  to 
1st  bat. 

Lieut.  E.  Herring,  29thN.I.,  to  lst.bat 
22.  Lieut.  Col.  M.  Boyd,  to  Hon. 
Comp’s.  Europ.  regt.,  vice  Hunter,  in- 
valided. 

' Lieut. Col.  G.  R.  Penney,  to  2d  bat.  16th 
regt.  N.I. 

• Lieut. Col.  P.  Byres  (new  prom.)  to  2d 
bat.  25th  regt.  N.I. 

Major  W.  Short  and  Capt.  J.  Oliver  to 
1st,  and  Lieut.  G.  E.  Cary  to  2d  bdt  11th 
regt.  N.I. 

Feb.  8.  Col.  Henry  Worsley,  C.  B.,  to 
'H.  C.  Europ.  regt. 

• Lieut.  Col.  W.  Burgh,  to  1st  bat.  11th 
regt.  N.I. 

• Major  H.E.G.  Cooper  and  Lieut.  E.N. 
Townsend  to  1st,  and  Capt.  A.  Shuldham 
to  2d  bat.  1 5th  regt.  N.  I. 

Ensigns  and' Cadets  appointed  to  do  duly. 
Jan.  16.  Ensign  Hardwick,  with  wing 
2d  bat.  13th  regt.  N.I.,  Dacca. 

Ensign  Jackson  and  Mr.  Seaton,  1st 
bat.  10th  regt.  N.  I.,  Barrackpore. 

.Mr.  Bagshawe,  2d  bat.  11th  do.  do. 

. Mr.  McMurdo,  1st  bat.  23d  do.  do. 

Mr.  Barberie  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  2d  bat. 
10th  regt.  N.I.,  Berhampore. 

Mr.  Bracken,  1st  bat.  5th  do.,  Agra. 

30.  Mr.  H.  W.  J.  Wilkinson,  Cadet  of 
Infantry,  appointed  to  do  duty  with  1st 
bat.  10th  N.I.,  at  Barrackpore. 

, f • 

Cadets  promoted  to  the  Hank  of  Ensign. 
Feb.  21.  Messrs.  Sam.  Bagshawe,  Thos. 
Seaton,  John  Bracken,  Cortland  Skinner 
Barberie,  Robert  McMurdo,  William  Mit- 
chell, Peregrine  Powell  Turner,  John 
Tierney,  Henry  Wm.  James  Wilkinson. 


ARTILLERY. 

Jan.  25.  Officers  are  appointed  to  com- 
panies and  battalions  as  follows : 

2d- Lieut.  Samuel  Watson  Penning,  to 
7th  comp.  2d  bat.  . - 

Ditto  George  Jas.  Cook  son,  to  8th  do. 
,2d  do.'  ; ‘ ■ 

Ditto  John  Hotham  to  8th  do.  2d  do. 


2d- Lieut.  Jas.  Horsburg  McDonald,  to 
8th  comp.  3d  bat. 

Ditto  John  Fordyce,  to  2d  do.  2d  do. 

Capt.  (Brev.  Maj.)  W.  S.  Whish,  re- 
moved from  2d  troop  Horse  Artillery  to 
13th  comp.  4th  bat. 

Lieut.  I'homas  Blair  removed  to  1 2th 
comp.  4th  bat.,  in  room  of  Lieut.  T. 
Vanreuen,  appointed  to  effective  Staff*  2d 
bat. 

2d- Lieut.  Fenning  will  do  duty,  until 
arrival  of  his  company  at  Dum-Dum,  with 
Head- Quarters  of  regt. 

Feb.  11.  2d- Lieut.  O’  Hanlon  posted  to 
6th  comp.  2d  bat. 

22.  2d-Lieut  R.  G.  McGregor  posted 
to  4th  comp.  2d  bat. 

Major  J.  A.  Biggs  removed  from  1st  to 
3d  bat.,  vice  Major  J.  F.  Dundas,  (who 
has  proceeded  to  Europe)  from  latter  to 
former.  Major  Biggs  will  repair  to  the 
Presidency  and  assume  command  of  3d 
bat. 

Capt.  Curphey,  in  charge  of  4th  bat., 
will  deliver  it  over  to  Capt.  P.  L.  Pew, 
proceed  to  Saugor,  and  take  command  of 
that  division.  Capt.  Pew  will  continue  in 
charge  of  4th  bat.  during  absence  of  Major 
Parker. 

Lieut.  J.  S.  Hele  removed  from  7th 
comp.  1st  bat.  to  2d  comp.  2d  bat. 

24.  Lieut.  H.  Wood,  Adj.  and  Quart, 
Mast,  of  1st  bat,  and  Lieut.  D’Oyly,  Adj. 
and  Quart  Mast,  of  3d  bat,  allowed  to 
exchange  appointments. 

MEDICAL  ESTABLISHMENT.  • 

Jan.  16.  Assist.  Surg.  Ronald,  doing 
duty  with  3d  bat.  Artillery,  to  join  General 
Hospital  at  the  Presidency. 

21 . Assist. Surg.  Stenhouse  to  afford  me- 
dical aid  to  troops  at  Goorgaon. 

24.  Surg.  John  Crauford  to  be  Secretary 
to  Medical  Board,  in  succession  to  Surg. 
Jameson,  deceased. 

AssistSurg.  William  Ledmon  to  be 
Surgeon  from  5th  Jan.  1823,  in  succession 
to  Hunter,  appointed  Dep.  Superintend. 
Surgeon. 

Assist.  Surg.  Robert  Tytler,  M.D.,  to 
be  Surgeon  from  20th  Jan.  182S,  in  sue- 
sion  to  Jameson,  deceased. 

80.  Assist.  Surg.  H;  P.  Saunders  to  pro* 
ceed  to  Cuttack,  and  place  himself  under 
orders  of  Lieut.  Col.  Carpenter. 

• 31.  Assist.  Surg.  Geo.  Simms  to  perform 

medical  duties  of  Civil  Station  of  Mora- 
dabad,  in  succession  to  AssistSurg.  Ru- 
therford, proceeded  to  Europe  on  furlough. 

Feb.  S.  Assist.  Surg.  C.  B.  Hoare  ap- 
pointed to  1st  bat.  6th  N.I.,  and  will  job* 
right  wing  at  Cawnpore. 

Assist  Surg.  John  Leslie  directed  to  join 
and  do  duty  with  left  wing  2d  bat  19th 
N.  I.  at  Mirzapore. 

5.  AssistSurg.  J.A.D.  Watson  and  A. 
Stratton  allowed  to  exchange  situations: 
the  former  is  accordingly  appointed  tam®- 
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dical  charge  of  1st  bat.  16th  regt.  N.I.,  and 
the  latter  to  that  of  division  of  Artillery 
at  Nagpore. 

Assist.  Surg.  A.  Stcnhouse,  at  present  in 
temporary  medical  charge  of  2d  bat.  22d 
r.'gt,,  appointed  to  Europ.  regt.,  which 
he  will  join  on  being  relieved  by  Assist. 
Surg.  J.  Patterson. 

Assist.  Surg.  James  Hutehinson,  doing 
duty  with  Hon.  Comp’s.  Europ.  regt.,  ap- 
pointed to  medical  charge  of  1st  bat  4th 
regt  N.I.,  during  absence  of  Assist  Surg. 
Woodburn,  and  will  repair  to  Jubbulpore 
whenever  relieved  from  his  present  duty 
by  Assist  Surg.  Stenhouse. 

Assist  Surg.  James  MacGregor,  at  pre- 
sent doing  duty  in  Presidency  General 
Hospital,  appointed  to  act  as  Assist.  Gar- 
rison Surg.  at  Chunar,  and  directed  to  pro- 
ceed by  water  to  that  station,  and  on  his 
arrival  to  place  himself  under  orders  of 
Surg.  G.  Playfair. 

8.  Assist.  Surg.  Child  to  proceed  to  Agra, 
and  assume  medical  charge  of  detachment 
of  Artillery. 

Assist  Surg.  J.  J.  Paterson  to  assume 
medical  charge  of  Artillery  drafts  pro- 
ceeding to  Saugor  and  Nagpore. 

Assist.  Surg.  Lindsay  to  afford  medical 
aid  to  Capt.  Webb’s  detachment  of  Ar- 
tillery proceeding  from  Cawnpore  to  the 
Presidency  by  water. 

14.  Assist  Surg.  H.P.  Saunders,  to  per- 
form medical  duties  of  civil  station  at 
Ramgurh,  vice  Assist  Surg.  Simins,  ap- 
pointed to  M o rad  abaci . 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Morgan,  admitted  an  As- 
sistSurg.  on  this  establishment  by  G.  O. 
of  9th  Nov.  last,  to  continue  to  do  duty 
with  troops  of  his  Highness  the  Nizam. 

16.  Surg.  G.  Webb,  21st  regt.  N.I.,  at- 
tached to  1st  bat.  at  Nagpore,  and  direct- 
ed to  proceed  and  join. 

19.  Assist.Surg.  James  MacGregor  to 
afford  medical  aid  to  6th  comp.  Sd  bat. 
Artillery  during  ip*  progress  from  Dum 
Dum  to  Dinapore.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
detachment  at  the  latter  station,  Mr. 
MacGregor  will  continue  his  route  to 
Chunar. 

. Feb.  21.  Surg.  John  Crawford  to  be  a 
Presidency  Surgeon,  vice  Sawers,  proceed- 
ed to  Europe  on  furlougb.  - - 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Feb.  14.  The  following  officers  are  per- 
mitted, at  their  own  request,  to  resign  the 
service  of  the  Hon.  Company : 

Ensign  Robert  Smith,  21st  regt.  N.  I. 

Ensign  James  Molony,  28th  regt.  N.I. 

21.  Capt.  Ambrose  Elbridge,  2d  regt. 
Lt.  Cav. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe. 

Jan.  15.  ;Brev.Capt.  Walter  Badenacb, 
2flth  regt.  N.T.,  for  recovery  of  health.. 


Lieut.  John  Gordon  Me  Bean,  26tli  regt. 
N.I.,  for  recovery  of  health. 

20.  Assist  Surg.  Rutherford  (having 
forwarded  a medical  certificate  from  Can- 
ton), ditto. 

24.  Lieut  C.  Burro wes,  2 2d  regt. N.I. , 
for  one  year,  without  pay,  on  private  affairs. 

Major  Jas.  F.  Dundas,  Art.  regt.,  on 
account  of  health. 

Capt  Wm.  Lloyd,  5th  regt.  N.I.,  on 
private  affairs. 

27.  Surg.  John  Sawers,  ditto. 

31.  Ensign  A.  L Barwell,  18th  regt 
N.I.,  for  one  year,  without  pay,  ditto. 

Feb.  10.  Ensign  W.R. Fitzgerald,  corps 
of  Engineers,  on  account  of  health. 

14.  Major  Jas.  George,  25th  regt. N.  I., 
on  private  affairs. 

Capt.  R.  W. Smith,  6th  regt.  L.C.,  ditto. 

Surg.  John  Gillman,  Second  Member  of 
Medical  Board,  ditto. 

21.  Lieut.  J.  C.  Lambie,  2d  regt.  L.C., 
ditto. 

22.  Capt.  Dundas,  47th  regt.  N.I.,  for 
two  years,  ditto. 

To  Fort  St.  George. 

Jan.  20.  Lieut.  Geo.  Warren,  H.  C. 
Europ.  regt.,  for  six  months,  on  private 
affairs. 

To  New  South  Wales. 

Jan.  20.  Capt.  A.  Dick,  17th  regt.  N.I. , 
for  twelve  months,  for  recovery  of  health. 

To  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Feb.  24.  Lieut.P.C.  Andersen,  Pioneer 
Corps,  for  twelve  months,  for  recovery  of 
health. 

Cancelled. 

Feb.  14.  Capt.  A.  Cock,  6th  regt.  L.C.,. 
Jo  New  South  Wales. 


Jan.  20.  The  leave  of  absence  obtained 
by  Ensign  W.  O’  Brien,  of  the  Fort  Marl- 
borough Local  Corps,  from  the  Local  Go- 
vernment of  Bencoolen,  to  come  round  to 
Bengal  for  the  benefit  of  his  healtli,  for 
six  months,  is  confirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Government. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DEATH  OF  SIR  HENRY  BLOSSETT. 

Govcmnient  General  Order. 

Fort  William,  Sunday,  2d  Feb.  1823. 
— 1 The  Governor  General  in  Council  noti- 
fies to  the  public,  with  the  deepest  regret, 
the  demise  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Blos- 
set,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,  on  the 
night  of  Saturday  last. 

'Die  Governor- General  in  Council,  ad- 
verting to  the  distinguished  character  of 
the  deceased,  and  to  his  eminent  qualifi- 
cations for  the  high  office  of  which  he  had 
so  recently  assumed  the  charge,  is  per- 
suaded that  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
will  participate  in  the  concern  which  he 
feels  on  this  most  distressing  event,  and 
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will  cordially  concur  with  him  in  the  de- 
sire that  every  practicable  degree  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
should  be  manifested  on  the  occasion. 

It  is  accordingly  requested  that  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  Government,  both  civil  and 
military,  will  attend  at  the  interment  of 
the  late  Chief  Justice,  and  that  every  other 
demomtration  of  respect  and  attention, 
suited  to  such  a ceremony,  be  observed  on 
the  day  appointed  for  the  funeral. 

.t  By  command  of  the  Hon.  the  Gover- 
nor-General in  Council. 

C.  LusnrNGTON, 

Act.  Chief  Sec.  to  Gov. 

Sir  Henry  sat  on  the  bench  on  Monday 
the  27th  of  January  : but  at  that  time  ap- 
peared to  be  labouring  under  indisposi- 
tion, and  after  the  business  of  the  Court 
was  over  medical  assistance  became  ur- 
• gently  necessary.  The  peculiarity  and 
alarming  nature  of  the  symptoms  indi- 
cated the  seat  of  the  disease  to  be  in  the 
colon,  which  was  proved  on  examining  the 
body  after  death.  He  suffered  but  little 
pain  during  his  last  illness,  the  whole  sys- 
tem sinking  from  universal  debility  and 
exhaustion.  On  Wednesday  no  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  recovery,  and  he 
lingered  on,  retaining  perfectly  his  men- 
tal faculties  to  the  last,  till  Saturday  even- 
ing when  he  tranquilly  expired.  On  the 
day  of  his  death,  aware  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution,  he  requested  the  physician 
then  in  attendance  to  inform  him  how 
. long  he  thought  he  might  probably  sur- 
vive. He  said  that  he  was  wholly  resigned 
and  tranquil.  Upon  being  told  that,  as1 
the  pulse  had  ceased  in  the  extremities, 
he  could  not  live  many  hours,  he  ex- 
pressed no  emotion  or  painful  feeling,  but 
a hope  that  others  dying  might  feel  the 
same  confident  dependence  on  eternal  re- 
demption through  the  merits  of  our  Sa- 
viour. He  died  in  prayer,  and  at  peace 
with  all  mankind,  and  his  death-bed  dis- 
played an  edifying  example  of  truly  Chris- 
tian patience  and  resignation. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning  the  tolling 
of  the  cathedral  bell  announced  the  dis- 
tressing event,  and  in  the  evening  the  offi- 
cial notification  of  the  Governor  General 
in  Council  was  published,  requesting  the 
principal  officers  of  Government,  both 
civil  and  military,  to  attend  at  the  inter- 
ment of  the  late  Chief  Justice,  and  that 
every  other  demonstration  of  respect  and 
attention  suited  to  such  a ceremony  might 
be  observed  on  thq  day  appointed  for  the 
funeral. 

On  Monday  morning  his  Majesty’s 
44th  regiment  was  drawn  up  on  the  Es- 
planade road  in  front  of  the  court-house, 
and  at  half  past  seven  o’clock,  the  coffin 
being  placed  in  the  hearse,  the  signal  was 


made  to  move.  The  regiment  marched  on 
slowly  first,  the  band  playing  an  appro- 
priate tune— the  hearse  was  next,  and  a 
vast  concourse  of  persons,  forming  the  pro- 
cession, followed  on  foot;  then  the  car- 
riages of  the  Honourable  the  Governor- 
General,  Members  of  Council,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction  at  the  Presidency. 
Having  passed  along  the  Esplanade  by 
the  Treasury,  and  come  to  the  north-west 
gateway  of  the  Govemmcnt^liouse  the 
procession  halted,  and  the  coffin  was  taken 
out  of  the  hearse.  In  the  mean  time, 
H.  M.  44th  regt.  formed  a line  on  each 
aide  of  the  street,  through  which  the  pro- 
cession moved  to  the  cathedral.  The  pall 
was  borne  by  the  Hon.  Sir  F.  Macnagh- 
ten,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fendall,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Harington,  Sir  Harry  Darell,  and  W. 
B.  Bayley,  and  H.  Shakespear,  Esquires ; 
Mr.  Pemberton  was  chief  mourner.  The 
body  was  conveyed  into  the  cathedral,  and 
placed  on  tressels  in  the  aisle ; a solemn 
dirge  was  performed  on  the  organ,  and 
the  burial  service  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Parson. 

The  body  was  then  conveyed  in  the 
same  order  to  the  grave,  which  was  pre- 
pared at  a short  distance  to  the  westward 
of  the  west  porch  of  the  cathedral.  The 
last  scene  was  remarkably  solemn  and 
affecting.  After  the  coffin  was  lowered 
into  the  grave,  the  military,  arranged  so 
as  to  form  three  sides  of  a square,  fired 
three  rounds  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

Sir  Henry  Blosset  appears  to  have  at- 
tained only  his  forty-seventh  year,  and  to 
have  been  endowed  with  great  energy, 
judgment,  and  clearness  of  intellect,  in 
bis  judicial  character.  As  a private  indi- 
vidual, he  was  remarkable  for  the  ame- 
nity and  mildness  of  his  disposition,  unit- 
ing with  it  a sincere  and  deep  sense  of  re- 
ligious obligation.— [Cal.  Gov.  Gaz.  Feb.  6- 


FunercU  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crawfurd. 

At  the  Cathedral  on  Sunday,  February 
the  9tb,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crawfurd  preached  a 
sermon  illustrative  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter of  the  late  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Henry 
Blosset,  from  the  37th  Psalm,  and  the  37th 
verse.  **  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  be- 
hold the  upright ; for  the  end  of  that  man 
is  peace.”  The  communion  table,  the 
pulpit,  the  pews  of  the  clergymen,  and  that 
appropriated  to  the  judges,  were  hung  with 
black  on  the  occasion. 

Death  finds  us  ’mid  our  playthings— snatches  us, 
As  a cross  nurse  might  do  a wayward  child. 

From  all  our  toys  and  baubles.  His  rough  call 
Unlooses  all  our  favourite  ties  on  earth  ; 

And  well  if  they  are  such  as  may  be  answered 
In  yonder  world,  where  all  i6  judged  of  tiuly. 

The  sermon  had  a general  application 
to  the  want  of  disposition  in  mankind  to 
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lay  to  heart  that  awful  dispensation  of 
Providence  which  Is  continually  depriving 
us  of  our  friends,  and  affording,  by  daily 
and  hourly  proof,  the  fleeting  nature  and 
the  nothingness  of  all  human  enjoyment. 
We  must,  however,  confine  ourselves  to 
such  parts  of  it  as  referred  immediately  to 
the  character  of  the  respected  person  whose 
death  has  called  forth  this  affectionate  tri- 
bute to  his  memory. 

Myitis  tile  bonis  Jlebtiis  occidti . 

Mr.  Crawfurd  began  by  adverting  to  a 
passage  in  Isaiah,  where  it  is  said,  “ The 
righteous  perisbeth,  and  no  man  layeth  it 
to  heart ; and  the  merciful  men  are  taken 
away,  none  considering  that  the  righteous 
is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come : ” and 
after  commenting  on  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing earnest  attention  to  the  dispensation, 
and  feeling  humbled  under  the  bereave- 
ment, proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  melancholy  event  which  a wise,  yet  in- 
scrutable Providence,  has  caused  to  hap- 
pen lately  among  us.  The  Chief  Justice 
of  British  India,  a man  who,  setting  aside 
religion,  from  the  liigh  office  which  he 
held,  from  his  solid  knowledge  and  emi- 
nent talents,  and  unceasing  industry,  from 
the  remarkable  sweetness  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  manners,  was  respected  and  vene- 
rated by  all  who  approached  him.  All 
sensible,  reflecting  .persons,  he  continued, 
are  enabled  duly  to  appreciate  these  en- 
dowments ; but  this  was  not  the  brightest 
feature  in  his  character.  He  was  in  very 
deed  a faithful  humble  servant  of  the  cru- 
cified Saviour;  one  who  “ worshipped 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,”  one  who  was 
a “ perfect  and  upright  man.”  Mr.  Craw- 
furd was  convinced  that  so  much  of  the 
worth  of  his  character  had  been  in  various 
ways  already  displayed  by  him,  that  few 
of  his  hearers  would  not  concur  in  laying 
to  heart  his  loss ; and  though  there  was 
here  no  father  or  mother,  no  brother  or 
sister,  to  weep  from  the  feelings  of  natural 
affection  over  his  grave,  yet  sorrow  as  deep 
as  that  felt  from  the  ties  of  blood,  and 
tears  as  bitter  as  those  which  brethren  shed, 
were  excited  by  the  loss  of  such  a man, 
whom  to  know  was  to  love.  On  his  death- 
bed he  blessed  God  most  heartily  for  the 
happiness,  for  the  honour  of  being  de- 
scended from  a pious  mother.  She  had 
led  him  by.  the  hand  into  the  path  of  life, 
and  had  anxiously  pointed  out  to  him  the 
way  of  salvation  ; at  that  awful  moment 
he  felt  the  unspeakable  value  of  her  in- 
structions, and  with  his  latest  breath  he 
should  thank  and  bless  her  for  them. 
He  was  unremittingly  diligent  in  search- 
ing the  Scriptures.  His  Bible  gave  the 
most  unequivocal  evidence  that  the  law 
of  the  Lord  was  his  delight ; day  and 
night  he  meditated  therein.  The  pages 
were  not  of  spotless  white,  and  the  bind- 


ing fresh  and  fragrant  as  others  might  be : 
for  the  former  were  filled  with  notes  and 
comments,  springing  from  his  own  reflec- 
tions, and  the  latter  was  worn  and  soiled 
by  constant  use.  It  was  thus  that  he  ob- 
tained a knowledge  of  God’s  holy  will. 
Let  those  who  surrounded  his  death-bed 
witness,  he  said,  what  an  affectionate  anx- 
iety he  evinced  for  their  souls.  He  often 
addressed  them,  impressing  upon  their 
minds  the  importance  of  being  truly  reli- 
gious ; he  wished  them  to  learn  from  his 
own  case  the  great  goodness  of  God.  On 
the  morning  before  he  died,  when  in  ex- 
treme weakness,  he  desired  the  two  last 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  to  be  read 
in  the  presence  of  all  assembled.  He  ex- 
plained afterwards,  that  as  he,  like  Joshua, 
was  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  he 
wished  to  declare  that  he  died  in  the  faith 
and  fear  of  the  true  God,  beseeching  those 
around  him  to  do  the  same.  But  not  only 
for  those  around  him,  not  only  for  his  near 
relations  and  friends,  not  only  for  his  own 
nation  did  he  feel  this  tender  interest ; he 
loved,  he  prayed  most  earnestly  for,  the 
souls  of  the  wretched  Hindoos : wretched 
because  they  knew  not  the  true  God.  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  who  came  from  England  with 
him,  and  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  his  character  fully,  said  that  he 
could  bear  ample  witness  to  the  intense 
interest  he  took  in  the  salvation  of  these 
people,  which,  when  not  aware  how  soon 
he  would  be  called  away,  he  determined  to 
promote  by  every  means  in  his  power.  He 
knew  what  death  was,  that  it  had  a sting  : 
but  to  him  that  sting  was  taken  away. 
His  conversation  was  full  of  peace ; peace 
was  in  all  his  thoughts,  and  such  was  the 
state  of  bis  mind,  amidst  much  that  would 
naturally  have  the  effect  of  grieving,  dis- 
tressing, and  terrifying,  being  far  away 
from  those  most  dear  to  him,  who  would 
have  soothed  his  sorrows  to  the  utmost- 
tired  by  much  weakness  and  violent  pain, 
yet  this  upright  man,  said  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
possessed  his  soul  in  peace,  and  in  perfect 
peace  commended  his  spirit  into  the  hands 
of  the  God  of  truth,  who  had  redeemed 
him.— Ibid.,  Feb , 13. 

DEATH  Or  COLONEL  LAMBTON. 

We  have  again  to  perform  a painful 
duty,  in  recording  the  loss  of  an  officer  of 
distinguished  worth  and  high  talents.- 
Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  Lambton,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Grand  Trigonometrical  Sur- 
vey of  India,  died  on  the  20th  January, 
while  proceeding  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty  from  Hyderabad  towards  Nagpoor,  at 
Hingin-Ghaut,  fifty  miles  south  of  the  lat- 
ter place. 

The  annals  of  the  Royal  and  Asiatic 
Societies  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  ex- 
tent and  importance  of  the  labours  of  Col. 
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Lambton,  in  his  measurement  of  an  arc  of 
the  meridian  in  India,  extending  from  Gape 
Comorin  in  lat.  8°  23'  10",  to  a new  base 
line,  measured  in  lat.  21°  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Takoorkera,  fifteen  miles  S.  E.  from 
the  city  of  Ellichpoor ; a distance  exceed- 
ing that  measured  by  the  English  and 
French  geometricians,  between  the  paral- 
lels of  Greenwich  and  Tormentara,  in  the 
island  of  Minorca. 

« 

• It  was  the  intention  of  Colonel  Lamb- 
ton  to  have  extended  the  arc  to  Agra,  in 
which  case  the  meridian  Hne  would  have 
passed  at  short  distances  from  Bhopaul  Se- 
range,  Nurwur,  Gualior,  and  Dholpore. 
At  his  advanced  age  he  despaired  of  health 
and  strength  remaining  for  further  exer- 
tion, otherwise  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
it  would  have  been  a grand  object  of  his 
ambition  to  have  prolonged  it  through  the 
Doab,  and  across  the  Himalaya,  to  the  S2d 
degree  of  north  latitude.  If  this  vast  un- 
dertaking had  been  achieved,  and  that  it 
may  yet  be  completed  is  not  improbable, 
British  India  will  have  to  boast  of  a much 
longer  unbroken  meridian  line  than  has 
been  before  measured  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe. 

Though  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of 
the  meridian  was  the  principal  object  of 
the  labours  of  Colonel  Lambton,  he  ex- 
tended his  operations  to  the  east  and 
west,  and  the  set  of  triangles  covers  great 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  defining 
with  the  utmost  precision  the  situation  of 
a very  great  number  of 'principal  places  in 
latitude,  longitude,  and  elevation,  and  af- 
fording a sure  basis  for  an  amended  geo- 
graphical map,  which  is  now  under  pre- 
paration. The  triangulation  also  connects 
the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts  in  nu- 
merous important  points,  thus  supplying 
the  best  means  of  truly  laying  down  the 
shape  of  those  coasts,  and  rendering  an 
essential  service  to  navigation. 

It  was  the  Colonel’s  intention  to  have 
himself  carried  the  meridian  line  as  far 
north  as  Agra  ; and  he  detached  his  first 
assistant,  Captain  Everest,  of  the  Bengal 
Artillery,  to  extend  a series  of  triangles 
westward  to  Bombay  ; and  when  that  ser- 
vice should  be  completed,  eastward,  to 
Point  Palmyras,  and  probably  to  Fort 
William ; by  which  extensive  and  arduous 
operation  the  three  Presidencies  of  India 
would  be  connected,  and  several  obvious 
advantages  gained  to  geography  and  navi- 
gation. But  it  is  in  the  volumes  of  the 
proceedings  of  various  learned  societies 
that  the  accounts  of  the  labours  of  this 
veteran  philosopher,  whose  loss  we  lament, 
must  be  looked  for,  and  who  for  twenty-two 
years  carried  on  his  operations  in  an  un- 
genial  climate  with  unabated  zeal  and  per- 
severance, and  died  full  of  years,  and  con- 
scious of  a well-deserved  reputation.— 
[Cal.  John  Bull. 


WRECK  OF  THE  REGENT. 

A Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Non . Com- 
pany's Ship  Regent , on  Luban  Island , 
near  Manilla , on  1st  Nov.  1822. 

The  Regent,  one  of  the  direct  ships  of 
the  present  season,  sailed  from  the  Downs 
on  Sunday  the  28th  of  April,  and  arrived 
at  Madeira  on  Sunday  the  12th  of  May 
following,  having  been  obliged  to  put  in 
there  to  stop  a leak  in  the  counter,  which 
threatened  the  doing  much  mischief  to  the 
Hon.  Company’s  cargo;  and  having  ef- 
fected the  same,  sailed  in  prosecution  of 
her  voyage  on  the  16th  following. 

On  the  12th  of  June  found  the  main- 
mast badly  sprung,  when  a consultation  of 
the  officers  was  held  thereon,  lat.  11°  57'  S, 
long.  26®  26'  W. ; commenced  fishing  and 
securing  the  mast  for  present  safety ; the 
carpenter  being  of  opinion  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  putting  it  in  a fit  condition  to 
take  the  ship  round  the  Cape. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  mast  com- 
plaining and  working  much,  held  a second 
consultation  of  the  officers,  who  were  se- 
verally of  opinion  that  no  alternative  was 
left  to  the  bearing  up  for  Rio  Janeiro;  the 
ship  was  now  in  lat.  21  ° W S.,  long.  30° 
53'  W.  We  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the 
24th  of  June,  and  from  the  prompt  assis- 
tance received  from  Commodore  Sir  Thos. 
Hardy,  whom  Capt.  Norfor  immediately 
referred  himself  to,  the  mast  was  fished, 
and  the  ship  enabled  to  proceed  upon  her 
voyage  on  the  3d  of  July.  On  the  12th 
of  Sept,  arrived  at  Anjer,  to  fill  up  the 
water  and  procure  refreshments.  On  the 
17th  sailed  for  China. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  Pulo  Aor  N.W. 
half  N.  seven  or  eight  leagues,  and  from 
the  lateness  of  the  season  *Capt.'Norfoi 
adopted  the  passage  by  the  eastern  route 
of  the  China  Seas,  and  steered  according- 
ly, passing  between  the  Middle  and  South 
Anambas,  and  to  the  southward  of  Low 
Island.  When  three  or  four  miles  distance, 
discovered  a shoal ; seeing  the  rocks  under 
the  ship’s  bottom,  at  6 a.m.  hove  to  and 
sounded  in  nine  fathoms,  lowered  down 
the  quarter  boats,  and  sent  the  2d  and  4th 
officers  to  sound : they  reported  on  their 
return,  having  sounded  in  five  fathoms. 
This  shoal  is  half  a mile  in  extent,  and 
bears  from  the  body  of  Low  Island  E.  by 
S.  half  S.,  and  upon  which  in  blowing 
weather  must  be  very  unsafe.  It  is  not 
laid  down  in  any  of  the  charts  on  board 
the  Regent,  and  Capt.  Norfor  considers  it 
a newly  discovered  danger.  From  Low 
Island  we  passed  to  the  northward  of  the 
Friendship  and  Louisa  Shoals,  leaving  the 
Royal  Charlotte,  Shoal  Viper,  Doubtful 
Shoal,  and  Seahorse  to  the  northward; 
during  our  run  from  the  Anambas  be* 
tween  the  shoals  we  had  much  rain,  with 
squally  and  unsettled  weather.  ' u* 

On  the  11th  of  October,  at  daylight* 
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when  considering  ourselves  not  under  fif- 
teen leagues  from  the  breakers,  laid  down 
of  {he  west  {joint  of  Palawan,  we  unex- 
pectedly saw  the  land  through  the  haze, 
just  at  the  dawn  of  day ; it  was  the  second 
officer’s  watch  on  deck,  who  informed  the 
captain,  when  he  was  instantly  at  the  lee 
gang-way.  The  hands  were  turned  out  to 
trim  sails  more  expeditiously,  and  when 
in  tire  act  of  rounding  to  the  ship  struck 
upon  a coral  bank  in  four  fathoms  and  a 
half ; she  immediately  forced  herself  over 
into  deeper  water,  but  unfortunately  with 
the  loss  of  her  rudder,  which  broke  adrift 
from  the  ship.  The  best  bower  anchor  was 
immediately  let  go  with  a hundred  fathoms 
of  chain,  when  the  ship  brought  up  heavy 
by  the  mast  within  a cable’s  length  of  the 
bank  she  struck  upon,  and  surrounded  by 
breakers  extending  in  a semicircle  in  the 
N.W.  distance  from  two  to  three  miles. 
The  anchor  was  let  go  in  thirty  fathoms, 
dropped  the  small  bower  under  foot,  furl- 
ed sails,  sent  down  top-gallant  yards  and 
masts,  cleared  the  tops,  and  otherwise  eased 
the  strain  upon  the  cable,  by  pointing  the 
yards  to  the  wind ; it  was  blowing  fresh 
at  the  time  from  the  8.  W.  with  a heavy 
ground  swell,  and  the  ship  was  here  pre- 
served from  the  goodness  of  the  chain, 
which  was  one  of  Brunton  and  Middle- 
ton’s. Our  small  bower,  a hemp  cable, 
which  was  new,  was  cut  through  by  the 
rocks,  and  had  the  chain  not  held  on,  the 
ship  must  have  drifted  upon  the  breakers 
astern,  as,  from  the  foulness  of  the  bot- 
tom, little  hopes  could  be  entertained  of 
the  remaining  anchors  and  cables  saving  the 
ship ; but  it  was  so  ordained  by  the  will  of 
Providence,  that  the  Regent  and  crew  were 
to  be  rescued  from  the  present  danger,  to 
encounter  others  still  more  distressing. 

We  remained  at  anchor,  fitting  a tempo- 
sary  rudder,  till  the  6th  of  October,  having 
secured  it  to  the  stern  on  the  preceding 
evening.  It  was  made  out  of  a square  top- 
roast*  and  attached  to  the  stern  by  a lower 
cap  fitted  with  guys.  We  steered  by  the  til- 
ler in  the  gunroom  as  before,  with  the 
wheel  ropes  attached,  and  it  answered  the 
best  expectations  of  the  captain,  who  pur- 
poses giving  publicity  to  its  construction. 
■After  extricating  the  ship  from  this  pe- 
rilous situation,  and  standing  off  from  the 
land  with  a light  breeze,  distance  off  shore 
seven  leagues,  lat.  by  noon  observation 

‘2() , the  ship  again  struck  upon  a bank 
of  coral,  and  lifted  her  temporary  rudder  : 
hut  did  no  further  injury  than  displacing 
the  chocks  about  the  rudder  head,  which 
"Cre  soon  rebolted  again.  In  the  late 
chart  published  of  the  China  Sea,  sheet 
No.  1,  corrected  from  Captain  Ross’s  Sur- 
yevs,  and  published  last  year,  such  danger 
is  altogether  omitted,  as  well  in  this  chart 
45  the  one  published  by  Captain  Ross  in 
1819,  taking  in  tire  tracks  of  H.M.S, 
Grampus,  and  Hon.  Company’s  ships 


Alnwick  Castle,  Bombay,  and  others, 
which  chart  leaves  out  the  danger  now 
alluded  to,  hut  which  appears  to  be  the 
Cuddalore  breakers,  laid  down  in  the  old 
charts.  The  current  here  ran  very  strong 
and  irregular,  and  which  led  to  the  unfor- 
tunate loss  of  the  Regent’s  rudder. 

We  continued  our  passage  to  the  north- 
ward, and  made  the  Royal,  Captain,  and 
Bombay  Shoals,  with  variable  and  un- 
settled weather,  much  swell  on  at  times, 
with  squalls  and  rain.  On  the  26th  of 
October  hoisted  in  the  cutter,  which  we 
bad  towing  astern,  in  the  event  of  her 
being  serviceable  as  connected  with  the 
rudder : but  which  answered  so  well,  that 
up  to  the  present  period  we  did  not  re- 
quire her. 

On  the  29th  one  of  the  rudder  guys 
gave  way  : got  it  on  board,  and  secured  it 
again.  On  the  30th  a very  heavy  swell 
carried  away  two  of  the  rudder  guys  : got 
their  ends  in  board  and  secured  as  before. 
Saw  the  land  hearing  S.S.E.,  at  daylight 
N.E. ; at  noon  Luban  Island  S.  E.  three- 
quarters  E.  October  31st,  saw  Marivels, 
a high  mountain  a little  to  the  northward 
of  the  entrance  of  Manilla  Bay.  At  sun- 
set, the  ship  seven  leagues  off  Corigedor, 
and  all  on  board  being  strangers  to  the 
port,  Captain  Norfor  deemed  it  most  pru- 
dent to  stand  off  for  the  night,  when  at 
8 p.m.  we  hauled  our  wind  to  the  S.W. 
under  double-reefed  tops-sails  and  fore- 
sails. During  the  first  watch  the  wind 
freshened  with  a good  deal  of  sea  on,  when 
the  rudder  guys  gave  way ; we  succeeded 
in  getting  one  up,  but  from  the  rudder 
now  having  much  play,  the  cap  came  off 
from  the  stem  post  at  about  one  a.m. 
when  the  ship  became  perfectly  unma- 
nageable. 

At  daylight  in  the  morning  it  was  blow- 
ing a fresh  gale,  when  we  saw  Goat  Island 
on  the  lee  bow,  the  ship  nearing  it  fast,  and 
without  any  chance  of  weathering  it.  At 
about  7 a.  m.  when  having  neared  it  within 
about  two  miles,  and  the  ship  not  wearing, 
cut  away  the  mizen-mast,  but  which  did 
not  the  least  assist  her.  Kept  the  lead 
going,  and  when  within  a quarter  of  a 
mile  of  heavy  breakers,  which  the  ship  was 
driving  in  for,  and  which  threatened  our 
total  destruction,  two  anchors  were  let 
go,  in,  as  we  considered,  forty  fathoms 
water,  which  brought  the  ship-head  to 
wind,  but  did  not  ride  her:  the  ship 
certainly  not  being  in  soundings.  She 
now  drifted  across  the  passage  to  Luban 
Island,  and  had  no  bottom  with  the  deep 
sea  lead  till  within  a quarter  of  a mile 
of  the  breakers ; the  first  cast  was  in  thirty 
fathoms,  the  next  in  eight  fathoms.  Our 
only  remaining  anchor  now  left  was  the 
sheet,  which  was  cut  away,  and  the  ship 
brought  up  with  the  half  cable  under  twice 
her  length  from  the  rock.  At  4 p.  m., 
blowing  a hard  gale  of  wind,  and  the 
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marine  barometer  indicating  heavy  wea- 
ther, and  the  ship  riding  to  her  last  anchor, 
got  the  long  boat  and  large  cutter  out, 
with  the  view  of  saving  the  lives  of  the 
crew.  Cut  away  the  mainmast  to  make 
her  ride  more  easy,  when  unfortunately, 
from  the  position  of  the  wind,  it  fell  on 
board,  the  main  trusle  trees  going  through 
the  poop  deck,  but  did  no  further  injury, 
none  of  the  crew  being  hurt.  From  8 p.m. 
till  midnight  blowing  very  heavy,  and  the 
ship  striking  as  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
westward.  At  midnight,  when  pumping 
the  slop  out,  she  struck  very  heavy,  shaking 
the  whole  frame  so  violently  that  the  men 
ran  up  from  the  pumps,  and  by  the  time 
the  carpenter  could  get  to  sound  the  well, 
there  was  three  feet  water  in  the  hold. 

The  Captain  now  consulted  the  opinion 
of  his  officers  for  the  best  plan  to  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  general  safety;  and  when  taking 
into  consideration  the  present  state  of  the 
ship,  and  riding  by  her  last  anchor,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  put  a spring  upon  the 
sheet  cable,  and  cast  the  ship’s  head  in 
shore,  which  was  done  at  one  a.m.  on  the 
first  of  November.  The  sheet  cable  w as 
much  injured  by  the  cliain,  and  from  the 
wind  hauling  to  the  westward  and  occa- 
sional changing,  so  that  the  ship  rode  with 
her  stern  from  the  rocks.  Had  the  cable 
parted  in  this  position,  the  ship  must  have 
drifted  out  to  sea  in  a sinking  state,  when 
all  on  board  must  have  perished. 

The  gale  continued  with  great  violence 
the  two  following  days,  the  sea  breaking 
over  the  stern  and  poop  of  the  ship.  Two 
rafts  left  the  ship,  when  unfortunately  we 
lost  the  third  officer  and  three’of  the  crew ; 
after  which  we  got  a rope  on  shore,  which 
was  made  fast  to  the  wreck  of  the  forecast, 
having  cut  away  the  said  mast  on  the  2d 
instant;  the  ship  opening  at  the  gang- 
ways, carried  out  the  bite  of  the  shore  rope 
to  die  bowsprit  end,  and  hove  a taught  strain 
upon  it,  when  several  of  the  crew  landed 
from  the  wreck,  and  by  which  conveyance 
only  one  life  was  lost. 

On  die  5di  the  captain  went  on  shore  ; 
on  the  7th  the  captain  went  alongside  on  a 
canoe,  being  the  first  the  weather  had  per- 
mitted to  go  off  to  the  wreck ; but  from  the 
sea  running  alongside  the  ship,  did  not  go 
on  board.  The  following  day  the  weadier 
became  more  moderate,  when  a communi- 
cation was  opened  between  the  ship  and 
the  shore,  which  the  heavy  state  of  die 
weadier  prevented  at  an  earlier  period. 
From  the  prompt  assistance  rendered  to 
the  captain  in  die  discharge  of  his  duty 
by  the  governor  of  Manilla,  a great  part 
of  die*  Honourable  Company’s  cargo  is 
.already  saved,  as  well  as  much  of  die  pri- 
vate trade,  but  both  of  which  are  in  a very 
damaged  state. 

This  ship  is  now  lying  a perfect  wreck, 
widiout  any  chance  of  her  coming  off'. 
Luban  Island  is  situated  about  eighty 
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miles  from  the  city  of  Manilla,  and  which 
at  the  present  season  ft  takes  a fortnight  to 
communicate  with,  which  is  attended  with 
great  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  pro- 
perty saved. 

The  Regent  was  built  in  Calcutta  in  die 
year  1812,  and  measures  980  tons,  and 
since  the  present  misfortune  she  lias  given 
a further  proof  of  the  great  strength  she 
possessed ; the  loss  of  so  fine  a ship,  can- 
not be  considered  otherwise  than  that  of  a 
national  one.— [Cal.  Jour . Feb.  13. 

ARMENIAN  ACADEMY. 

(Letter  addresied  to  the  Editor  of  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  dated  Jan.  10,  1883.) 

I was  invited  to  be  present  at  the  exa- 
mination holden  yesterday,  of  the  pupils 
in  the  Armenian  Philanthropic  Academy ; 
and  aldiough  it  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  day,  i.  e.  from  ten  a.  m.  to  half  past 
six.  p.  m.,  the  numerous  and  respectable 
company  assembled  on  die  occasion  re- 
tired highly  gratified  with  the  intellectual 
treat  prepared  for  them,  without  the  least 
indications  of  tedium  at  their  long  deten- 
tion. To  watch  the  operations  of  the  ar- 
tisan, to  follow  with  the  eye  the  progress  of 
labour,  is  pleasing ; but,  to  every  culti- 
vated understanding,  the  development  of 
infantine  genius,  the  budding  of  the  mind, 
the  expansion  of  intellect,  when  displayed, 
must  be  peculiarly  gratifying;  for  such 
is,  truly,  the  feast  of  reason.  Not  to 
lay  you  longer,  but  to  follow  up  the  simile, 
I here  give  you  the  bill  of  fare 

Speeches. 

On  Original  Sin M.  S.  Owen. 

The  Providence  of  God 

for  Mankind  B,  G.  Bagram. 

On  the  Redemption  T.  C.Avietoom. 

Parliamentary  Sjfeeches . 

William  Elias:— Mr.  Pym’s  Speech  at 
the  opening  of  die  charge  of  High  Trea- 
son against  Lord  Strafford. 

John  Henry:— Lord  Digby’s  Speech 
on  the  Trial  of  Lord.  Strafford. 

C.  Arakiel  Constantine  : — Lord  Straf- 
ford’s Speech  before  Sentence  passed  upon 
him  by  die  Lords,  for  Treason. 

Recitations . 

Mavrody  Athanass  • — Soliloquy  of  Sa- 
lemenes  from  the  Tragedy  of  Sardana- 
plus,  by  Lord  Byron. 

David  Parsick  : — The  Speech  of  Brutus 
on  the  Death  of  C cesar. 

Ditto  : — The  Slave. 

John  Bagram : — The  Beggar’s  Petition. 

Tliis  noble  institution,  I need  not  say, 
does  high  honour  to  the  Armenian  com- 
munity of  Calcutta,  and  eloquently  speaks 
the  force  of  British  example.  When, 
alas  ! will  my  countrymen  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  this,  I may  say,  handful  of 
men?  Is  there  not  a similar  Portuguese 
seminary  ? Are  there  not  Bengalee  schools 
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supported  entirely  by  natives  ? And 
shall  we>  the  descendants  of  Britons,  be 
backward  in  doing  something,  in  a cor- 
responding spirit  for  the  rising  generation 
of  our  community,  for  our  own  offspring  ? 

I had  indulged  a fond  hope,  that  a be- 
ginning would  have  long  ere  now  been 
heartily  and  zealously  made ; but  I feel 
disinclined  to  urge  any  thing  further  : and, 
indeed,  I find  myself  incapable  to  add 
to  the  eloquent  and  forcible  arguments 
already  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
my  countrymen,  in  all  that  has  already 
been  so  ably  written.  I return,  then,  to 
the  Philanthropic  Academy. 

The  pupils  did  great  credit  to  their 
teachers,  Mr.  Aganoor  and  Mr.  Bennet : 
the  former  in  the  Armenian,  and  the  lat- 
ter in  the  English  department.  The  scho- 
lars appeared  to  be  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  English  grammar ; and  their  pro- 
nunciation, cadence,  and  accentuation  far 
surpassed  my  most  sanguine  expectations : 
and  exhibited  the  talents,  patient  indus- 
try, and  the  indefatigable  labour  of  Mr. 
Bennet.  The  speech  of  Brutus  after  the 
murder  of  Csesar,  and  the  several  Parlia- 
mentary speeches  were  extremely  well 
delivered — and  the  farewell  extempore 
speech  of  a poor  orphan  youth,  expressive 
of  his  gratitude  to  the  Philanthropic  Com- 
mittee, and  to  his  worthy  teachers  in  the 
two  languages,  did  honour  both  to  his 
bead  and  heart,  and  drew  forth  the  loud 
and  warm  plaudits  of  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen present.  I do  not  think  a similar 
speech,  suggested  at  the  moment,  could 
have  been  equally  well  delivered  by  any 
lad  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  any  of  the 
English  schools  of  this  city.  He  leaves 
the  academy  to  go  to  his  poor  relatives 
Bombay. 

The  specimens  of  penmanship  and  draw- 
ing drew  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
spectators ; and  a connoisseur  might  have 
viewed  them  with  delight.  The  particu- 
larly neat  execution  in  the  copying  of 
maps,  and  the  correctness  and  fidelity  dis- 
played therein,  would  do  credit  to  the  first 
draftsman  in  the  Surveyor  General’s  office. 
The  boys  evinced  a tolerable  acquaintance 
in  the  rudiments  of  geography  also. 

The  whole  of  the  Armenian  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Calcutta  were  present  on  the 
occasion  ; and  a good  number  of  English, 
Portuguese,  .and  natives.  The  medals 
were  put  round  the  necks  of  the  success- 
ful candidates,  and  the  other  prizes  deli- 
vered by  the  Armenian  Archbishop  and 
Bishop,  assisted  by  the  President,  Mr.  G. 
P.  Bagrara.  The  Armenian  and  Greek 
clergymen  were  also  present,  and  several 
Greek  gentlemen. 

VICTIMS  OF  HINDOO  SUPERSTITION. 

(Extract  of  a Letier  from  Malwah.) 

In  November  last,  at  the  annual  mela, 
or  fair,  held  at  Ooncar  Mandatta,  on  the 
Asiatic  Joum,-— No.  92. 


Nerbudda,  a young  man  of  low  caste 
came  from  Ougein  to  the  above-mentioned 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  him- 
self at  the  shrine  of  Bhyroo,  by  leaping 
from  a rock  which  overhangs  the  Ner- 
budda.  The  deluded  fanatic  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  without  friends  or 
connections  to  attach  him  to  life.  He 
displayed  from  the  first  the  most  deter- 
mined firmness ; and  although  every  at- 
tempt was  made  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose,  by  offers  of  a provision  for  life, 
he  remained  unshaken  ; and  entertaining 
at  one  time  some  apprehension  that  force 
would  be  resorted  to,  he  threatened  to 
destroy  himself  with  a knife,  which  he 
constantly  carried  about  his  person. 

The  account  given  by  this  deluded  wretch 
of  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  sa- 
crifice himself  was  nearly  as  follows: 
he  stated  that  about  six  weeks  before  his 
arrival  at  Oonca,  while  sleeping  near  a 
temple  in  the  vicinity  of  Ougein,  he  was 
awoke  by  a smart  blow  on  the  shoulder, 
and  on  looking  about  him  he  discovered  a 
cocoa-nut,  a knife,  and  a looking-glass; 
that  on  casting  his  eye  on  the  glass,  he 
became  sensible  ofjthe  presence  of  Bhyroo, 
who  called  upon  him  to  proceed  to  Ooncar 
and  sacrifice  himself,  telling  him  he  had 
already  performed  the  sacrifice  several 
times,  and  that  this  was  the  last  time  he 
would  be  called  upon. 

The  victim  was  not  attended  by  any 
Bramin,  neither  did  any  individual  of  that 
caste  assist  at  the  ceremony.  On  the 
morning  fixed  for  his  immolation,  he  was 
at  the  temple  of  Bhyroo  early,  and  after 
going  through  some  customary  ceremo- 
nies, and  offering  some  money  to  the  re- 
presentation of  his  deity  (a  huge  stone 
smeared  with  red  paint),  he  prepared  to 
ascend  the  rock ; at  this  moment  another 
attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to  relin- 
quish his  design,  but  without  effect,  and 
he  moved  away  with  a firm  and  rapid  step, 
and  in  a few  minutes  appeared  on  the 
brjak  of  the  precipice ; and  after  making 
soo*e  wild  gesticulations  to  the  crowd  be- 
low, he  cast  down  the  cocoa-nut,  glass, 
and  knife,  then  stepping  back  a few  paces, 
rushed  forward,  and  springing  into  air, 
was  in  a moment  precipitated  to  the  bot- 
tom and  dashed  to  pieces.  Thus  fell 
another  victim  to  Hindoo  superstition, 
displaying  through  the  whole  of  the  ap- 
palling scene  a firmness  and  devotion  wor- 
thy of  a better  cause. 

These  sacrifices  are  of  frequentoccurrence 
at  Ooncar,  lind  about  the  same  time  as  this 
last  took  place,  another  victim  was  pre- 
paring to  devote  himself  to  the  same  fell 
deity,  by  burying  himself  alive  at  Bhy- 
rooghur,  near  Ougein. 

Thus  human  beings  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  daily  fall  victims  to  the  cruel  su- 
perstition which  holds  her  iron  rule  over 
the  minds  of  so  large  a portion  of  the  in- 
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habitants  of  this  benighted  country.  Ten- 
der mothers  are  torn  from  their  children, 
and  given  to  the  flames  which  are  kindled 
by  the  hands  of  their  first-born.  Fanatics 
devote  themselves  to  the  most  horrid 
deaths  or  penances,  and  on  every  side  you 
meet  the  most  disgusting  objects,  or  wit- 
ness the  abasement  of  the  human  mind, 
in  the  offerings  and  devotions  made  to 
pieces  of  w ood  and  stone. 

It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  humanity,  and  all  the 
best  feelings  of  our  nature,  that  the  efforts 
making  for  the  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge may  be  attended  with  success,  and 
the  darkness  in  which  the  people  of  India 
are  at  present  enveloped  dispelled  by  the 
light  of  reason  andtruth.— [CaMour.Feb.13. 

SEPTEXNiAL  BATHINQ. 

This  year  being  the  seventh  year,  an  im- 
mense collection  of  natives,  chiefly  of  that 
description  named  Nagas,  assembled  at 
this  place  ( Allahabad),  for  the  purpose  of 
the  septennial  bathing.  It  wfas  appre- 
hended that  between  them  and  the  Bhoi- 
ragees  some  disturbance  would  have  taken 
place  : nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred  ; 
and  the  mela,  or  fair,  has  gone  off  much 
more  quietly  than  is  in  general  the  case. 
Not  a single  instance  of  suicidical  sacrifice 
has  taken  place;  and  it  is  delightful  to 
know  that  die  natives  this  year  voluntarily 
asked  for  religious  tracts,  which  they  seem- 
ed very  anxious  to  peruse.  It  is  evident 
that  idolatry  is  giving  way,  and  falling 
greatly  into  disrepute  amongst  the  natives 
themselves. — [Cal.  Jour.  Feb.  8. 

SUPREME  COURT. 

J.’S.  Buckingham  v.  The  Proprietors  and 

Editor  of  die  John  Bull  Newspaper. 

Jan.  28,  1823. 

A modon  w'as  this  day  made  by  Mr. 
Clark,  the  defendant’s  counsel  in  this  case, 
for  further  time  to  file  his  plea.  The 
learned  gentleman  grounded  his  motion  on 
an  affidavit  of  Mr.  Abbott,  attorney  to  the 
defendants,  which  stated  that  the  deponent 
did  not  get  an  office  copy  of  the  plaint  un- 
til the  22d  of  January,  although  it  was 
filed  on  die  7th  ; that  die  plaint  contained 
fourteen  counts,  all  of  which  wrere  very 
long,  and  difficult  to  answer.  The  learned 
Counsel  concluded  by  soliciting  a further 
period  of  ten  days  to  prepare  the  defen- 
dant’s plea. 

Mr.  Fergusson  objected  to  this  motion, 
observing  that  the  usual  dme  allowed  by 
this  court  to  plead  was  four  days ; if  the 
defendant’s  counsel  had  not  obtained  an 
office  copy  of  the  plaint,  it  must  have  been 
his  own  fault. 

’Mr.  Turton,  on  the  same  side,  said  that 
the  defendants  had  three  weeks  to  prepare 
themselves;  die  plaint  was  filed  oti  -the 
7th,  and  this  was  the  28th  of  January  : 


the  usual  time  allowed  in  England  was 
four  days;  the  defendants  had  consider- 
ably exceeded  that  period,  and  he  would 
object  to  die  motion  ; besides,  this  was  a 
case  of  a peculiar  nature — a trial  for  libel. 
A person  who  libels  anodier,  ought  to  be 
perfectly  prepared  to  show  his  ground,  and 
the  justice  of  his  accusations  at  the  time 
he  is  writing,  and  be  confident  whether  he 
does  so  justly  or  not : if  the  defendants 
have  acted  on  those  grounds,  diey  require 
no  farther  time  for  preparation  ; their  de- 
fence is  already  prepared.  The  learned 
gentleman  continued,  that  the  present  mo- 
tion w as  obviously  made  by  the  defendants 
because  they  wished  to  postpone  the  cause 
until  anodier  term,  that  they  might  have 
die  satisfaction  of  abusing  and  vilifying 
Mr.  Buckingham,  widiout  Ills  having  the 
means  of  showing  his  innocence  of  the 
charges  imputed  to  him. 

Mr.  Clark  replied,  that  if  the  plaintiff 
wished  to  clear  his  character  effectually,  he 
ought  to  give  them  as  much  time  and  as 
much  facility  as  could  be  required  to  de- 
monstrate all  the  charges  laid  against  him, 
so  that  he  might  the  better  clear  all  doubts 
resting  on  his  character ; it  was  a very  long 
libel  (he  continued),  and  as  die  scene  lay 
partly  in  England,  Bombay,  and  Egypt, 
it  would  take  considerable  time  to  obtain 
die  documents  on  which  to  ground  dieir 
defence,  and  that  moreover  their  witnesses 
were  not  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Fergusson  asked  his  learned  friend 
if  die  witnesses  from  all  those  places  were 
expected  in  die  course  of  ten  days,  ob- 
serving diat  they  must  be  very  expeditious 
at  that  rate ! 

His  Lordship  (Sir  F.  Macnaghten)  ob- 
served diat  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to 
postpone  the  trial  until  papers  and  wit- 
nesses could  be  brought  from  England, 
Bombay,  and  Egypt ; that  such  a proceed- 
ing might  prove  highly  injurious  to  Mr. 
Buckingham,  whose  character  would  be  at 
stake  during  the  wiiole  of  that  period.  If 
that  was  the  way  in  which  trials  were  to  be 
conducted,  a person  had  better  insure  liis 
life.  His  Lordship  concluded  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Clark  had  better  withdraw  his 
motion  until  the  Bench  should  be  full, 
which  would  probably  be  to-morrow. 

The  motion  was  accordingly  withdrawn, 
to  be  renewed  again,  probably  this  morn- 
ing, the  29th. — [ Cal . Journ. 

January  29- 

The  expected  motion  for  further  time  to 
plead  was  not  made  to-day  by  the  defen- 
dant’s counsel  in  this  case,  but  the  general 
issue  pleaded  (to  use  the  law  phrase),  the 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  defendants 
have  abandoned  all  attempt  to  plead  the 
truth  of  the  matter  at  issue  in  justification 
of  the  several  publications  charged  as  libels. 

It  being  now  too  late,  according  to  the 
forms  of  court,  to  try  the  general  issue 
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during  the  present  terra,  the  case  is  neces- 
sarily postponed  till  the  following  term  in 
March  next. 

In  the  Criminal  Information,  the  notice 
of  trial,  which  was  given  for  the  1st  of 
Feb.  has  been  countermanded  by  the  at- 
torney  for  the  prosecutors,  so  that  this  case 
will  also  lie  over  till  the  next  sessions. — 
[Ibid. 


Hake,  and  Ann  O’  HaUoran ; Mrs.  Agnes 
Graham  ; Mrs.  Sarah  Mortimorn  ; Mrs. 
Cogill  and  two  children;  Mrs.  Edmund 
ClifFe ; It.  O.  Dowda,  Esq. ; F.  Richard- 
son, Esq. ; Capt.  W.  Bowie ; Messrs.  Jas. 
Grimsdick  and  John  Hall,  free  merchants  ; 
Messrs.  C.  Kennett,  II.  Lawrence,  and 
J.  Edwards,  cadets ; two  Misses  Wright ; 
Mrs.  Payne  and  child. 


&HIPPINO  INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Feb.  20.  Resource,  Fenn,  from  the 
Downs  25th  Sept. 

26.  Mangles,  Cogill,  from  London, 
Cork,  and  New  South  Wales. 

27.  Clydesdale,  M’Kellar,  from  Liver- 
pool and  New  South  Wales. 

Departures 

March  7.  Thames,  Litson,  for  Penang 
and  London. 


Shijrs  advertised  for  Europe , with  jrrobdble 
time  of  sailing. 

Princess  Charlotte,  M’Kean,  Liverpool 
10th  March;  David  Scott,  Bunyan,  Madras 
and  London  28th  March ; Mangles,  Coghill, 
London  25th  March  j Prince  of  Orange, 
Mon cri fife,  ditto,  ditto  ; Exmouth,  Evaus, 
Mauritius  and  London,  all  March. 

Statement  of  Ship] ring  in  the  River  Hoogly 
on  1st  Feb.  1823. 

Description  of  Vessels.  No.  Tons. 

* Hon.  Company’s  own  ship  ......  1 500 

Hon.  Company’s  ships  4 8,911 

Free  Traders,  for  Great  Britain, 
including  one  for  Rangoon.. .H  5,852 

Country  Ship  for  Cluna 1 S57 

Ships  and  Vessels  employed  in 

the  Country  Trade 20  7,820 

Laid  up  for  Sale  or  Freight 13  6,105 

French  Vessels 7 2,372 

American  Vessels  2 737 

Portuguese  Vessels 3 1,310 

Dutch  Vessels 2 340 

Arabian  Vessel  1 500 


Total 65  29,304 


Free-traders  in  the  river  on  1st  ) _ 

Feb.  1822 5 6 

Ditto  ditto,  1st  Feb.  1823  11 


2,882 

5,352 


Increase 5 2,470 


ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

From  England : Mrs.  Clark,  Mrs. 

Royle,  Mrs.  Hake,  Mrs.  O’Halloran,  Miss 
Royle,  Colonel  Belli,  Lieut.  Hake,  Lieut. 
O’Halloran;  Messrs.  O’ Harlow,  McGre- 
gor, Wilkinson,  and  P.  Turner,  cadets ; 
Messrs.  Edw.  Turner,  Blanchard,  Thorn- 
ton, Elliott,  Morley,  and  McCallum,  free 
merchants  ; Master  W.  Ilake  ; Misses 
Oiarlotte  Ilake,  Caroline  Hake,  Emma 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES^  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan.  4.  At  Kumaul,  Mrs.  Beatty,  of  a 
son. 

17.  At  Bareilly,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  H. 
Ingle,  2d  bat.  15th  regt.  N.  I.,  of  a daugh- 
ter. 

18.  At  Mirzapore,  Mrs.  T.  Steele,  of  a 
daughter. 

— Mrs.  Seymour,  of  a daughter. 

21.  At  Banda,  the  lady  of  Brev.  Capt. 
Reynolds,  1st  bat.  2d  regt.,  of  a son. 

23.  At  Purneah,  the  lady  of  John  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  a daughter. 

24.  The  lady  of  James  Bathgate,  Esq., 
surgeon,  of  a son. 

— At  Muttra,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W.  R. 
Pogson,  1st  bat.  24th  regt.  Native  Infan- 
try, of  a son. 

26.  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  Capt. 
Ileyman,  8th  Light  Dragoons,  of  a daugh- 
ter. 

27.  The  lady  of  Tredway  Clark,  Esq., 
II.  C.  Civil  Service,  of  a son. 

29.  At  Ishapore,  near  Calcutta,  the  lady 
of  Capt.  Galloway,  Agent  for  Gunpowder, 
of  a daughter. 

SO.  At  Chunar,  the  lady  of  Mr.  Garri- 
son Surgeon  Playfair,  of  a daughter. 

31.  Mrs.  Sarah  Delanougerede,  of  a son. 

Feb  1.  At  Buxar,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
James  Purkis,  apothecary,  attached  to  the 
Garrison  of  Buxar,  of  a son. 

— The  lady  of  Mr.  Apothecary  T. 
Forth,  Honourable  Company’9  Warrant 
Medical  Staff,  of  a son  and  heir. 

— At  Howrah,  Mrs.  James  Ross,  of  a 
daughter. 

— Mrs.  Charles  Bean,  of  a daughter. 

2.  The  lady  of  Charles  Trower,  Esq., 
df  a daughter.  , 

— Mrs.  P.  Gomes,  of  a son. 

S»  Mrs.  F.  W.  Horne,  of  a daughter. 

4.  At  Nusserabad,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J. 
Nash,  of  the  Pioneers,  of  a daughter. 

— - The  wife  of  Mr.  R.  Wall,  of  the 
H.  C.  Bengal  Marine,  of  a son. 

5.  At  Sealda,  Mrs.  Robert  Fleming,  of 
a son. 

— At  Dacca,  Mrs.  James  RadclifFe,  of 
a son. 

— Mrs.  M.  D’ Gracia,  of  a son. 

6.  Mrs.  N.  Cantopher,  of  a daughter. 

7.  At  Moorshedabad,  the  lady  01  Ro- 
bert Creighton,  Esq.,  of  the  Civil  Service, 
of  a daughter. 
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Feb.  7.  Mrs.  John  Mills,  of  a still-born 
daughter. 

9.  Mrs.  Robert  Smith,  of  a daughter. 

10.  The  lady  of  W.  T.  Beeby,  Esq.  of 
a son. 

12.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J. 
H.  Cave,  Superintcndant  Field  Transport, 
of  a daughter. 

15.  The  lady  of  Colonel  Sir  Thomas 
McMahon,  Bart,  of  a daughter.  ' 

16.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  W.  W. 
Bird,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  of  a daughter. 

— The  lady  of  the  Rev.  James  Hill, 
of  a daughter. 

— The  lady  of  T.  B.  Swinhoe,  Esq.,  of 
a son. 

17.  The  wife  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Boyce,  of 
the  H.  C.  Marine,  of  a son. 

1 9.  At  Cuttack,  the  lady  of  W.  S.  Ste- 
ven, Esq.,. Civil  Service,  of  a daughter. 

21.  At  Barrackpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut. 
Stuart  Corbett,  20th  regt.  N.  I.  of  a son. 

— At  Barrackpore,  the  lady  of  Dr.  Tho- 
mas, 20th  regt.  N.  I.,  of  a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan.  17.  At  St  John’s  Cathedral,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  Parson,  Lieut. -Colonel 
James  Nicol,  Adjutant- General  of  the 
Army,  to  Miss  Harriet  Jeffreys,  sixth 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  Jeffreys,  of  Lit- 
tle Parnden,  Essex. 

18.  At  Dinapore,  Mr.  Henry  Jenkins, 
Apothecary  to  His  Majesty’s  87th  regt., 
to  Miss  A.  Doughty,  youngest  daugter  of 
Mr.  Robert  Doughty,  of  Dinapore. 

2P.  At  Berhampore,  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Eals,  Capt.  Arthur  Shouldham,  15th  regt. 
N.  I.,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Delamain,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Major  Innes  Dela- 
main, 16th  regt.  N.  I. 

21.  At  Googry,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher, 
Joseph  Woolley,  Esq.,  Assistant- Surgeon 
2d  bat.  6th  regt.,  to  Miss  Mary  Maxwell, 
eldest  daughter  of  Lieut.  Colonel  W.  G. 
Maxwell,  commanding  that  battalion. 

23.  At  Benares,  Lieut.  F.  J.  Stainforth, 
1st  Light  Cavalry,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Doctor  Fraser,  of 
London. 

25.  At  Barrackpore,  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Henderson,  W.  Anlejf,  Esq.,  Attorney  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Calcutta,  to  Miss  Ma- 
rianne Row. 

SO.  At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Parson,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  to 
Mrs.  Eliza  Morris. 

31.  At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Thomason,  Lieut.  John  Ex- 
shaw,  20th  regt.  N.  I.,  to  Miss  Louisa . 
Twentyman. 

Feb.  1.  Mr.  Thomas  Verguett,  to  Miss 
Bazilla  Sequeira. 

— At  the  Old  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
by  the  Rev.  Fre  Manocl  de  Santa  The- 
reza,  Mr.  James  Bridgnell  to  Mrs.  The- 
reza  Ferrao. 


[Aug. 

Feb.  1.  At  Cawnpore,  Ensign  Alex. 
Donald,  H.  M.  14th  Foot,  to  Miss  Eliza 
Hackett. 

4.  At  Fort  William,  Mr.  John  lVhite, 
Steward  to  the  Hospital  of  H.  M.  44th 
Foot,  to  Miss  Louisa  Victor  Pingault. 

5.  At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  by  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Parson,  James  Shaw,  Esq.,  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  to  Marian,  eldest  % i 
daughter  of  W.  S.  Andrews,  Esq.,  M.D., 

of  Richmond,  Surrey. 

8.  At.  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Parson,  Thomas  Reid  Davidson, 

Esq.,  of  the  Civil  Service,  to  Helen  Eliza 
Paton,  eldest  daughter  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
John  Paton,  Commissary-  General  in  Ben- 
gal. i 

— At  St,  John’s  Cathedral,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Parson,  Richard  Eastes  Jones, 

Esq.,  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Jones. 

— At  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Mr. 

C.  Carow,  Indigo  Planter,  to  Miss  M. 

D’  Cruz. 

— Mr.  G.  Barnes,  to  Mrs.  A.  Rebeiro. 

9.  At  the  Greek  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Ambrosius,  C.  D.  Elias,  Esq.,  to 
Miss  C.  Lucas,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Lucas,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta. 

10.  At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Saudon,  Bengal  Marine  Service,  to  Miss 
Maria  Bridget  Vass,  the  second  daughter 
of  the  late  Lewis  Vass,  Esq. 

16.  In  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  by  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Bryce,  Mr.  James  Mackin- 
tosh, Architect,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Walrasley.  * 

19.  At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  W.  East- 
gate,  Esq.,  to  Lydia,  the  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Capt.  M.  F.  Smith. 

22.  At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  Mr.  Geo. 

Havel  Hosmer,  to  Catherine,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Phipps. 

— At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  Mr.  C. 
Manly,  to  Miss  Eliza  Dick. 

DEATHS. 

Jan . 9.  At  Agra,  Mr.  Richard  Fletcher, 
Conductor  in  the  Ordnance  Commissariat. 

— Mrs.  Helena  Sequeira,  aged  78  years 
and  three  months. 

11.  At  the  house  of  M.  Ravcnscroft, 

Esq.,  of  Mirzapore,  Isabella  Crosswell, 
aged  1 1 years  and  eight  months. 

14,  At  Jaum,  near  Mhow,  Mr.  Thomas 
Affleck,  Deputy  Assistant  Commissary  of 
Ordnance,  and  in  charge  of  the  Magazine 
of  the  Malwa  Force,  much  and  deserved- 
ly regretted. 

17.  George,  the  infant  son  of  J.  L. 
Turner,  Esq.,  aged  one  year  and  25  days. 

18.  At  Colingah-street,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Willis,  after  a severe  attack  of  illness  for 
upwards  of  six  months,  aged  64  years. 

24.  Universally  and  most  deservedly  re- 
gretted by  all  her  friends  and  acquaintance, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barfoot,  aged  50  years. 

25.  S.  T.  Goad,  Esq.,  of  the  Honourable 
Company’s  Civil  Service,  aged  44  years. 
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Jan.  31.  In  the  Calcutta  General  Hospi- 
tal, Mr.  Clement  Rasberry,  late  a constable 
and  formerly  Drill  Serjeant  to  the  Cadet 
Institution  at  Barasut. 

Feb.  1.  Near  Sook-Saugor  (at  which 
place  she  was  interred),  Mrs.  Mary  Ray- 
nor, wife  of  Sub- Conductor  W.  Raynor, 
of  the  Ordnance  Commissariat,  aged  22 
years,  leaving  a disconsolate  husband  and 
two  infant  children  to  lament  her  loss. 

2.  Caroline  Henrietta,  infant  daughter 
of  Mr.  M.  Portner,  aged  six  months. 

5.  At  about  half-past  10  at  night,  Mr. 
William  Morrison  Poole,  aged  34.  He 
was  drowned  off  Bansberria,  having  fallen 
overboard  from  his  budgerow ; and  owing 
to  the  darkness  of  the  night  it  was  impos- 
sible to  render  him  any  assistance,  although 
every  exertion  was  made  for  that  purpose. 
By  his  death  he  has  left  a disconsolate 
widow  with  six  infants,  and  a number  of 
friends  to  lament  his  premature  fate. 

6.  Mr.  Robert  Gibson,  of  the  firm  of 
Robert  Gibson  and  Co.,  Cossitollah,  aged 
65  years. 

8.  At  Berhampore,  Lieut.  A.  K.  Hus- 
ton, H.  M.  S8tli  regt.  of  Foot. 

11.  At  Chunar,  of  a fever,  Lieut.  Geo. 
Gordon,  2d  bat.  21st  regt.  N.  I.,  and  Fort 
Adjutant,  aged  36  years. 

18.  In  the  Bow  Bazar,  Mrs.  Johanna 
Bottelho,  at  the  advanced  age  of  120  years. 
It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  we  should 
have  had  living  amongst  us,  at  tins  time  of 
day,  a woman  who  was  resident  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  a mother,  at  the  time  of  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  act  of  cruelty  exer- 
cised by  Seraje  Dowlah,  in  confining  Mr. 
Holwell  and  his  companions  in  the  black- 
hole.  On  this  occasion  she  fled  with  her 
infant  to  Budge- Budge  (where  the  Com- 
pany bad  a fort)  for  protection,  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  British  established 
themselves  at  Fort  William. 

20.  The  lady  of  Captain  George  Coo- 
per, of  the  5th  regt.  N.  I.,  and  command- 
ing the  Chumparun  Light  Infantry,  aged 
43  years,  two  months,  and  27  days. 

22.  The  lady  of  Thomas  Hewett,  Esq., 
aged  25  years. 

March  7.  The  Rev.  W.  Ward,  of  Seram- 
pore. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a note  from 
Dr.  Carey  to  the  Baptist  Missionaries 
at  Calcutta,  dated  March  7,  1823,  an- 
nouncing the  above  affecting  intelligence. 
Mr.  Ward  had  been  ill  but  one  day.  The 
fatal  disease  was  the  cholera  morbus. 
“ Our  dear  brother  Ward  breathed  his  last 
about  half  an  hour  ago,  viz . a quarter  be- 
fore five  o’clock,  and  will  be  committed  to 
the  grave  to-morrow  evening.  It  will  be 
a comfort,  under  our  affliction,  to  see  any 
of  our  brethren  from  Calcutta  on  that 
painful  occasion. — I atn  very  affectionately 
yours,  “ W.  Carey.” 

The  note  from  Dr.  Carey,  announcing 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  W.  Ward,  was  ad- 


dressed tp  the  Rev.  W.  Yates,  of  Calcutta, 
and  sent  by  him  to  England  in  a letter  to 
the  Rev.  J.  Holly,  of  London,  from  which 
the  following  particulars  relative  to  that 
afflictive  event  are  extracted.  **  Mr. 
Ward  was  in  Calcutta,  at  the  Monthly 
Missionary  Meeting,  on  Monday  evening, 
March  3 ; he  was  then  in  perfect  health. 
Dr.  Carey  was  in  Calcutta,  as  usual,  on 
the  Friday  following,  and  informed  the 
Baptist  Missionaries  there,  that  when  he 
left  home  Mr.  Ward  was  very  ill  of  the 
cholera  morbus.  On  the  same  evening, 
after  his  return,  he  wrote  the  note,  stating 
that  Mr.  Ward  breathed  his  last  about  five 
o’clock.  He  was  ill  only  about  one  day, 
and  die  progress  of  the  disease  was  so 
rapid  and  violent,  as  to  incapacitate  him 
from  conversation.  The  literary  labours  of 
Mr.  Ward,  his  efforts  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  in  printing  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures in  the  languages  of  the  East,  and  hie 
indefatigable  ardour  in  evangelizing  die 
natives  of  Hindostan,  endeared  him  to 
diousands ; and  his  death  will  be  deplored 
as  a serious  loss  to  die  Christian  world.” 
Lately,  at  Kishengunge,  George  Phil- 
lott,  Esq.,  M.  1>.,  Surgeon  of  the  23d  regt. 
Bengal  N.  I. 


MADRAS. 

GOVERNMENT  ORDERS. 

Fort  St.  George , Jan.  10,  1823. 

The  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil is  pleased  to  direct,  diat,  independently 
of  their  full  batta,  an  allowance  for  the 
provision  of  equipments  shall  be  granted 
to  all  Subalterns  and  Assistant- Surgeons 
of  His  Majesty’s  Service  on  their  first  pro- 
ceeding from  Poonamallee  after  dicir  arri- 
val from  Europe  to  join  their  respective 
corps,  at  the  following  rates,  vis. 


To  Subalterns  or  Assistant  Surgeons  of 
H.  M.’s  Service  proceeding  to  Banga- 


lore  

70 

Do.  to  Trichinopoly  

70 

Do.  to  Bellary  

105 

Do.  to  Secunderabad 

135 

Do.  to  Cannanore  

150 

Do.  to  Quilon 

Do.  to  die  Southern  Mahratta  Coun- 

180 

try  

180 

Do.  to  Wallajahbad  

35 

Do.  to  Masulipatam 

105 

The  above  allowance  will  be  drawn  bjudie 
officers  entitled  to  receive  it,  upon  abstracts 
countersigned  by  the  officer  commanding 
at  Poonamallee,  and  supported  by  a certi- 
ficate from  him  that  such  officers  have  not 
been  three  months  resident  in  India. 


Fort  St.  George,  Jan.  3,  1 823. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  G.  C.B.» 
having  represented  to  the  Government  (Jie 
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many  eminent  services  rendered  by  Suba- 
dar  Sied  Hussian,  of  the  Honourable  the 
Governor’s  Body  Guard,  in  situations  of 
a confidential  and  important  nature,  while 
serving  as  Native  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Ma- 
jor-General during  the  late  campaign  in 
the  Deccan,  the  Honourable  the  Governor- 
in- Council  has  great  satisfaction  in  mark- 
ing his  approbation  of  the  meritorious 
conduct  and  services  of  Subadar  Sied 
Hussian  by  presenting  him  with  a sword 
and  a horse,  with  a horse  allowance  of  ru- 
pees 42  per  mensem. 

By  order  of  the  Honorable  the  Gover- 
nor in  Council. 

(Signed)  R.  Clive, 

Sec.  to  Government 

M 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan.  23.  Mr.  II.  T.  Bushby,  Register 
to  the  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal  and 
Circuit  in  the  Centre  Division. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lewis,  Register  to  the  ZiL 
lah  Court  of  Canara. 

Mr.  J.  Blackburne,  Assistant  to  the 
Collector  of  Tanjore. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wroughton,  Assistant  to  the 
Collector  of  Cuddapah. 

Feb.  6.  Mr.  A.  Willock,  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Bushby,  Register  to  the  Zil- 
lah  Court  of  Chittoor. 

13.  Mr.  J.  D.  Gleig,  Register  to  the 
Zillah  Court  at  Salem. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

LIGHT  CAVALRY. 

6th  Regt.  Jan.  24.  Sen.  Cornet  Mal- 
colm M‘ Neill  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Bar- 
low  retired ; date  of  commission  4 Sept. 
1821. 

1th  Regt.  Jan.  17.  Capt.  J.  Weir  re- 
turned to  his  duty  without  prejudice  to  his 
rank  ; arrived  1 4 Jan. 

Cadet  admitted. 

Jan.  21.  Mr.  James  Alexander,  arrived 
14  Jan.  1823. 

NATIVE  INFANTRY. 

Infantry.  Dec.  27.  Sen.  Lieut.  Col. 
(Brev.  Col.)  James  Leith  to  be  Colonel  of 
a regiment,  vice  Durand,  deceased  ; date  of 
rank  25  Dec.  1822.— Sen.  Major  Anthony 
Monin,  from  2d  regt.,  to  be  Lieut.  Col., 
in  succession  to  Leith,  promoted ; date 
of  commission  25  Dec.  1822. 

2 d Regt.  Dec.  27.  Sen.  Capt.  John  Ford 
to  be  Major,  Sen.  Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  W. 
Gordon  to  be  Captain,  and  Sen.  Ens.  J. 
Walker  Bayley  to  be  Lieut.,  in  succession 
to  Monkin  promoted;  date  of  commis- 
sions 25  Dec.  1822. 

5th  Regt.  Jan.  7.  Sen.  Lieut.  (Brev. 
Capt.)  Peter  Fonjuharson  to  be  Captain, 


and  Sen.  Ens.  Matthew  Poole  to  be  Lieut, 
vice  Fair,  deceased  ; date  of  commissions 
25  Dec.  1822.— 24.  Lieut.  Matthew  Poole 
to  take  rank  from  23d  Nov.  1822,  vice 
Milford,  deceased. — Sen.  Ens.  J.  Richard- 
son to  be  Lieut,  vice  Fair,  deceased  ; date 
of  commission  25  Dec.  1822. 

9th  Regt.  Dec.  27.  Lieut.  G.  Milsom, 
removed  from  1st  to  2d  bat.,  and  Lieut. 
A.  Milne,  from  2d  to  1st  bat. — Jan.  21. 
Sen.  Ens.  John  Arch.  Campbell  to  be 
Lieut,  vice  Marklove,  deceased ; date  of 
commission  14  July  1822. 

11/A  Regt.  Dec.  27.  Sen.  Lieut.  (Brev. 
Capt.)  C.  Lethbridge  to  be  Captain,  and 
Sen.  Ens.  A.  E.  G.  Tumour  to  be  Lieut., 
vice  Bulman,  deceased;  date  of  commis- 
sions 23  Dec.  1822. 

15/A  Regt.  Dec.  27.  Sen.  Lieut.  (Brev. 
Capt.)  Chas.  Snell  to  be  Capt.,  and  Sen. 
Ens.  George  Alex.  Baillie  to  be  Lieut., 
vice  Bond,  deceased ; date  of  commissions 
22  Dec.  1822. 

19/A  Regt.  Jan.  21.  Maj.  Thos.  Smith- 
waite  returned  to  his  duty  without  preju- 
dice to  his  rank  ; arrived  15  Jan. — 24. 
Lieut.  J.  B.  Neeve  to  take  rank  from  28 
May  1821,  vice  Maslen,  retired. — Lieut. 
C.  IIol  l to  take  rank  from  31  May  1821, 
vice  Maitland,  deceased. — Lieut.  G.  Gib- 
son to  take  rank  from  24  March  1822,  in 
succession  to  Kelly,  promoted. — Sen.  Ens. 
C.  Pooley  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Harvey,  de- 
ceased; date  of  commission  31  March 
1822. 

20/A  Regt.  Jan.  7.  Sen.  Lieut.  (Brev. 
Capt.)  Thos.  Crichton  to  be  Capt.,  and 
Sen.  Ens.  Horatio  Nelson  Noble  to  be 
Lieut,  vice  Taylor,  deceased  ; date  of  com- 
missions 29  Dec.  1822. 

21a/  Regt.  Jan.  21.  Lieut.  J.  Campbell, 
to  be  Adjut.  to  Rifle  Corps  vice  Crokat. 

23d  Regt.  Jan.  24.  Sen.  Lieut.  (Brev. 
Capt.)  W.  Murray  to  be  Capt.,  and  Seu. 
Ens.  J.  Henderson  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Sy- 
denham, resigned  ; date  of  commissions 
17  March  1822. 

24/A  Regt.  Jan.  14.  Lieut.  A.  S.  Lo- 
gan to  be  Adjut.  of  1st  bat.  vice  Gar- 
nault,  permitted  to  return  to  Europe. 

25/A  Regt.  Jan.  17.  Sen.  Ens.  Woodley 
Nicolson  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Jackson*  de- 
ceased ; date  of  commission  8 Jan.  1823. 
—21.  Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  Jas.  Crokat  to 
be  Quart.  Mast,  and  Interp.  to  2d  bat,,  vice 
Jackson,  deceased. 

Removals. 

Jan.  6.  Lieut.-Col.  H.  H.  Pepper,  from 
2d  to  12th  regt.,  and  2d  bat. 

Lieut.-Col.  A.  Grant,  C.B.,  from  12th 
to  2d  regt.,  and  1st  bat. 

Col.  James  Leith  (late  prom.)  posted  to 
Madras  Europ.  regt.,  vice  Durand  de- 
ceased. 

Lieut.-Colonel  D.  C.  Kenny,  removed 
from  Madras  Europ.  regt.,  to  17th  regt, 
and  1st  bat. 
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Lieut. -Col.  J.  Marshall,  from  17tli  regt. 
to  1st  regt.  and  2d  bat. 

Lieut.-Col.  A.  Monin  (late  prom.),  post- 
ed to  Madras  Europ.  regt. 

Maj.  John  Ford  (late  prom.),  of  2d 
regt.,  posted  to  1st  bat. 

Capt.  W.  Gordon  (late  prom.),  of  2d 
regt.  posted  to  2d  bat. 

Cadets  admitted. 

Jan.  21.  Messrs.  John  George  Brew, 
VV.  F.  Du  Pasquier,  James  Robertson,  and 
Samuel  Carr,  arrived  at  Madras  14  Jan. 
1823. ; Messrs.  John  Gerard,  G.  P.  C. 
Smithwaite,  and  Charles  Pickering,  ditto, 
15  Jan.  1823. 

ARTILLERY. 

Jan.  6.  Capt.  Paske,  to  assume  com- 
mand of  Artillery  with  Field  Force  in  the 
Dooab,  from  27  Dec.  1822,  till  relieved 
by  Capt.  Palmer. 

Lieut.  R.  D.  Paterson,  removed  from 
1st  to  2d  bat.  of  Art. 

Cadets  admitted. 

Jan.  21.  Messrs.  John  C.  Patterson, 
George  Middlecoat,  Thomas  Baylis,  Fames 
Amsinck,  and  Charles  Grant,  arrived  at 
Madras  14  Jan.  1823. 

PIONEERS. 

Jan.  6.  Lieut.  G.  H.  Kellett,  18th  regt., 
posted  to  2d  bat.  of  Pioneers,  vice  Rorison. 


MEDICAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Dec.  27.  Mr.  J.  Stephenson  admitted 
a Veterinary  Surgeon,  from  10  Oct.  1820. 

Assist.  Surg.  Alex.  Stuart  to  be  an  As- 
sist. to  Garrison  Surg.  of  Fort  St.  George. 

Jan.  3.  Mr.  Assist.  Surg.  J.  Sand  ford, 
permitted  again  to  place  his  services  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Resident  at  Nagpoor. 

8.  Assist.  Surg.  J.  Cochrane,  posted 
to  2d  bat.  5th  regt.  N.  I» 

Assist.  Surg.  T.  M.  Lane,  removed  from 
2d  bat.  of  Artillery,  and  placed  under  or- 
ders of  Superintend.  Surg.  of  Southern 
Division  of  the  Army. 

10.  Supernurn.  Sub- Assist.  Surg.  Fran- 
cis Jacob,  to  be  attached  to  Powder  Mills. 

Invalid  Sub- Assist.  Surg.  M‘Intyre,from 
Powder  Mills,  to  be  attached  to  Nat.  In- 
firmary and  Monigar  Choultry. 

Sub* Assist.  Surg.  Gay,  from  Nat.  In- 
firmary and  Monigar  Choultry’,  to  Garrison 
of  Fort  St.  George. 

Sub- Assist.  Surg.  King,  from  Garrison 
of  Fort  St.  George,  to  do  duty  under  Su- 
perintend. Surg.  at  Presidency  for  service 
of  small  detachments,  &c. 

Sub- Assist.  Surg.  Temasfield  from  do- 
ing duty  under  Superintend.  Surg.  at  Pre- 
sidency, to  do  duty  under  Superintend. 
Surgeon,  Centre  Division,  for  service  of 
small  detachments,  &c. 

17.  Messrs.  Charles  Cornwell  Johnson, 
Robert  Sutherland,  and  George  Lockhart, 


A.M.,  admitted  as  Assist.  Surgs.  from  14 
Jan.  1823. 

Assist.  Surgs.  B.G. Maurice,  S.W,  Lis- 
ter, E.  Jessop,  M.  D.,  A.  Turnbull,  R, 
Baikie,  J.  Macfarland,  and  J.  Traill,  per- 
mitted to  enter  on  the  general  duties  of 
the  army. 

. Sub-Assist.  Surg.  De  Sylva,  permitted 
to  assume  the  name  of  Hoskins. 

21.  Messrs.  A.  E.  Bless  and  Jas.  Law- 
der,  admitted  as  Assist.  Surgs  ; arrived  18 
Jan. 

24.  The  undermentioned  Assist.  Surgs, 
appointed  to  do  duty  as  follow  : 

Assist.  Surg.  It. Sutherland,  under  Surg. 
of  2d  bat.  Artillery. 

Assist  Surg.  A.  E.  Blest,  M.D.,  under 
Surg.  of  2d  bat.  ditto. 

Assist.  Surg.  C.C.  Johnson,  under  Gar- 
rison Surg.  of  Poonamalleo. 

Assist.  Surgs.  G.  Lockhart,  A.  M.,  and 
L.  Lawder,  under  Garrison  Surg.  of  Fort 
St.  George. 

Medical  Pupils  Posted. 

Jan.  8.  G.  Wallis  and  T.  G.  Clark, 
Garrison  Hospital,  Fort  St.  George. 

P.  Short,  Garrison  Hospital,  Bangalore. 

F.  Fisher,  Garrison  Hospital,  Bellary. 

T.  Beaumont,  Horse  Brigade,  2d 

Troop. 

H.  Van  Deerling,  Horse  Brigade,  1st 
Troop.  * 

J.  T.  King,  II,  M.’s  13th  regt.  Light 
Dragoons. 

J.  Kelly  and  A.  Forest,  1st  bat.  Artil- 
lery. 

R.  Stewart,  2d  bat.  Artillery. 

R.  Harper,  detachment  of  Foot  Artil- 
lery at  Secunderabad. 

J.  Lawton  and  W.  Graham,  H.  M.’s 
1st  or  Royal  regt. 

G.  King,  H.M.’s  30th  regt. 

W.  Hall,  H.M.’s  4 1st  rout. 

T.  M‘Farlain,  H.M.’s  46th  regt. 

L.  Kelmeik,  H.M.’s  54th  regt. 

J.  Starkenburgh  and  M.  Bertie,  H.M.’s 
89th  regt. 

J.  Ashworth,  Carnatic  Europ.  Vet.  Bat. 

G.  Smith  and  B.  Conner,  Mad.  Europ. 
regt. 

Removals  of  Medical  Pupils. 

Jan.  8.  C.  Maitland,  from  Eye  Infir- 
mary to  Garrison  Hospital,  FortSt. George. 

J.  W.  Patterson,  from  Eye  Infirmary  to 
Garrison  Hospital  of  Poonamalleo. 

H.  Herbert,  from  Garrison  Hospital, 
Fort  St.  George,  to  Eye  Infirmary. 

— . Hewitt,  from  H M.’s  46th  regt.  to 
Eye  Infirmary. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe. 

Dec.  24.  Superintend.  Surg.  Rogers. 
Lieut.  H.  C.  Lynch,  24th  regt.  N.  I., 
on  sick  certificate. 
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Jan.  3.  Lieut.  G.  Williams,  9th  regt. 
N.I.,  on  sick  certificate. 

• Ensign  W.  G.  T.  Lewis,  23d  regt.  N.I., 
ditto. 

Lieut.  J.  Randall,  5th  regt.  N.I.,  for 
one  year,  without  pay. 

7.  Lieut.  Col.  (Brev.  Col.)  Thomas 
Nuthall,  3d  regt.  L.C.,  on  sick  certificate. 
Lieut.  Col.  Edwin  Chitty,  24th  N.I. 
10.  Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  Chas.  Poulton, 
5th  regt.  N.T.,  on  sick  certificate. 

14.  Major  P.  Lawless,  Mad.  Europ. 
regt. 

" Lieut.  ( Brev.  Capt.)  Malton,  22d  regt. 
N.I. 

24.  Lieut.  W.  Nicolson,  25th  regt  N.I., 
on  sick  certificate. 

To  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Jan.  3.  Lieut.  Samuel  Jackson,  6th 
regt.  N.I.,  for  nine  months,  on  sick  cer  - 
tificate. 

14.  Lieut.  R.  Bradford,  17th  regt.  N.I., 
for  six  months,  ditto. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  following  case  was  lately  tried  be- 
fore the  Madras  Supreme  Court.  It  re- 
spects the  last  will  of  a dying  soldier,  who 
put  his  signature  to  the  testament,  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  drawn  out,  as  he  had 
wished,  in  his  father’s  favour,  which  wish 
bad  been  frustrated  by  a comrade,  who 
foisted  in  his  own  name  instead  of  the  tes- 
tator’s father.  As  the  medical  staff  of 
European  troops  and  European  hospitals 
are  often  called  upon  to  countersign  wills, 
we  would  suggest  a careful  examination 
and  perusal  of  the  documents  before  coun- 
tersigning, as  well  as  putting  a few  ques- 
tions to  the  testators  themselves.  The  case 
referred  to  is  thus  given  by  our  Madras  co- 
temporary  . 

, ’ “ The  man  whose  will  was  made  was 
in  the  hospital  at  Masulipatam,  and  in 
great  danger;  he  was  known  to  have 
property  ; and  was  pressed  to  make  his 
will.  He  desired  the  hospital  serjeant,  one 
of  the  prisoners,  to  draw  out  his  will, 
clearly  intending  that  his  father  should 
have  his  property ; the  serjeant  proceeded 
to  liis  own  room  for  tire  purpose,  and  re- 
turned in  a very  short  time  with  a will 
made  out,  the  prisoners,  and  others  brought 
forward  as  witnesses,  being  present.  This 
was  read  to  the  man  by  another  of  the  pri- 
soners, and,  according  to  a part  of  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution,  in  a man- 
ner to  keep  the  dying  man  under  the  im  - 
pression that  the  property  was  left  to  his 
father.  He  signed  the  will,  which  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  serjeant,  the  former  inquir- 
ing if  it  was  all  right,  and  being  answered 
it  was,  countersigned  it:  it  was  counter- 
signed as  usual  aiso  by  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  regiment.  The  man  died  the  same 


day,  but  instead  of  his  property  living  been 
bequeathed  to  his  father,  the  will  stated  it  to 
have  been  left  to  the  third  prisoner,  who, 
it  appeared  was  a friend  of  the  deceased. 
The  defence  set  up  was,  that  it  was 
true  the  deceased  had,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, intended  that  the  property  he  had 
should  be  left  to  his  father;  but  that 
he  had  again  sent  for  the  serjeant  shortly 
after  he  had  signed  the  will,  and  said  that 
he  owed  money  in  the  regiment,  and  it 
w;as  also  so  uncertain  whether  what  he 
had  would  ever  reach  his  father,  that  he  was 
determined  to  leave  it  to  his  friend  Burke, 
the  third  prisoner ; it  was  pretended  that 
a blank  had  been  originally  left  in  the 
will ; that  the  man  was  aware  of  this,  and 
desired,  if  it  had  not  been  filled  up  with 
his  father’s  name,  that  Burke’s  might  be  in- 
serted. It  appeared  to  lie  considered  evi- 
dent that  no  blank  had  been  left,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  will  had  been  written  at 
one  time.  The  property,  however,  was 
delivered  to  Burke,  who  was  subsequently 
obliged  to  give  up  its  full  value.  His 
lordship  the  Chief  Justice,  while  sum- 
ming  up,  with  a view  to  caution  those  who 
might  be  obliged  from  their  situations  to 
affix  their  signatures  to  wills,  took  occasion 
to  observe  upon  the  danger  gentlemen 
exposed  themselves  to,  in  affixing  then- 
names  to  so  important  a document  as  a 
will,  without  being  assured  by  the  person 
making  it  that  it  was  really  what  it  pur- 
ported to  be  ; it  gave  a paper  of  this  sort 
a stamp  and  value  to  which  it  might  not 
be  entitled,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed 
those  who  might  have  signed  their  names 
to  a prosecution  from  the  legal  heirs  in 
Europe,  in  cases  where  the  property  had 
been  made  over  to  those  not  entitled  to  it. 
The  Jury  remained  out  some  time,  but 
brought  in  a verdict  of  guilty  against  all 
the  prisoners  for  a conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  father  of  the  deceased,  one  Philip  Don  - 
nelly, by  means  of  a false  and  fabricated 
will  of  the  deceased ; considering  the  ser- 
jeant, however,  as  the  most  guilty  of  the 
three,  the  Honourable  the  Chief  Justice 
observed  that  the  judges  were  determined 
to  have  the  address  of  the  father  of  the 
deceased  discovered,  if  possible,  and  that 
the  property  intended  for  him  by  his  son 
should  be  remitted  to  him.  The  prisoners 
were  sentenced  for  two  years’  imprison- 
ment in  the  gaol  of.  Madras,  and  to  pay  a 
fine,  amounting  to  the  sum  they  had  been 
convicted  of  attempting  to  obtain  by  means 
of  the  will.” — India  Gaz.  Feb.  6. 


THE  bachelor’s  BALL.  • 

This  elegant  entertainment,  which  had 
been  postponed  w ith  so  much  propriety, 
took  place  on  Monday.  We  were  there ; 
but  to  engage  in  the  agreeable  task  of  cul- 
ling the  beauties  of  the  evening,  would  be 
like  entering  into  a garden  richly  stocked 
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with  fruits  and  flowers.  There  is  such  an 
endless  variety  of  blossoms  on  every  side, 
so  much  to  charm  the  eye  and  woo  the 
touch,  that  in  merely  aiming  to  arrange 
a suitable  wreath,  we  are  apt  to  fail  from 
the  very  profusion  of  materials  that  are 
scattered  around  us.  No  wonder  then  that 
we  should  feel  ourselves  completely  inade- 
quate to  do  justice  to  the  festive  scene  we 
witnessed.  Man  is  so  much  the  creature 
of  situation,  so  dependent  on  the  tone  of 
his  natural  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  men- 
tal being,  that  the  scene  which  glows,  the 
odour  which  intoxicates,  the  sound  which 
ravishes,  have  each  a power  no  strength  of 
intellect  can  resist ; and  sorrow  is  soothed 
and  bliss  exalted,  as  external  objects  play 
on  the  imagination  or  influence  the  senses. 
When  we  say  that  the  entertainment  was 
conducted  with  every  arrangement  of  mag- 
nificence and  liberality  ; when  we  say  that 
Madras  had  gathered  together  all  her 
beauty  and  her  chivalry ; when  we  add  that 
the  tables  groaned  under  the  weight  of  the 
feast,  and  that  the  wines  were  exquisite; 
when  we  record  the  zealous  and  devoted 
attention  of  the  stewards,  combining  the 
refined  qualities  of  the  courtier  and  the 
gentleman,  and  when  we  add  that  satisfac- 
tion was  mutually  given  and  felt — gentle 
reader ! what  more  can  be  said  of  the  Ba- 
chelor’s Ball  ? — [A/ad.  Gat.  Jan.  8. 

«* 

MADRAS  RACES. 

The  fleetest  horses  that  have  appeared 
on  the  Madras  course  for  many  years,  have 
been  brought  forward  during  this  meeting, 
as  will  be  found  by  referring  to  the  times 
of  running.  What  was  before  considered 
very  good  time  for  the  first-rate  horses,  has 
this  year  been  transferred  to  those  of  a 
lower  scale.  The  scene  is  one  of  the  most 
lively  and  animating  to  be  found  at  the 
Presidency,  and  the  Society  no  doubt  feel 
highly  obliged  to  those  gentlemen,  w ho  are 
so  good  as  to  take  upon  themselves  the  trou- 
ble of  arranging  and  superintending  a 
meeting  of  this  description. 

The  race  ball  on  Monday  evening  was 
extremely  well  attended";  better,  it  is  con- 
sidered, than  on  any  former  similar  occa- 
sion for  years  past,  almost  all  the  fami- 
lies who  patronized  the  races  having  been 
present.  The  company  began  to  assemble 
soon  after  nine  o’clock  ; dancing  com- 
menced before  ten,  and  was  kept  up  w'ith 
great  spirit  until  near  one,  when  the  com- 
pany proceeded  to  the  supper  rooms. 
Quadrilles  were  the  favourites,  and  the 
dancing  was  kept  up  after  supper  with 
renewed  spirit  until  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  company  retired,  much 
gratified  with  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  made,  and  with  the  entertainment 
of  the  evening. 

There  are  to  be  two  private  matches  to- 
morrow, which  are  expected  to  afford  much 
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sport ; one  between  Andrew  and  Wild- 
blood,  and  the  other  between  Moonshine 
and  Hurler. — [Mad.‘  Gov.  Gnz. , Feb.  18. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec.  23.  The  lady  of  Robert  John  Hun- 
ter, Esq.,  of  a daughter. 

Jan.  3.  At  Bellary,  the  lady  of  Major 
Tolfrey,  of  a son. 

10.  Die  lady  of  Capt.  Pattullo,  com- 
manding the  Hon.  the  Governor’s  Body 
Guard,  of  a son. 

— Die  lady  of  R.  Clark,  Esq.,  of  a 
daughter. 

15.  At  Mount  Castlenau,  Chingleput, 
the  lady  of  Thomas  Boileau,  Esq.,  of  the 
Civil  Service,  of  a daughter. 

17.  At  Belgaum,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Gibson,  Deputy- Assistant  Commissary  of 
Ordnance  at  Vizagapatam,  of  a daughter. 

22.  At  the  house  of  H.  Paulin,  Esq., 
the  lady  of  Mr.  Pulhara,  Madras  Medical 
Establishment,  of  a son. 

25.  At  Trichinopoly,  the  wife  of  Mr. 

, Daniel  Isaac,  Medical  Department,  of  a 
daughter. 

Feb.  6.  At  Raninad,  the  lady  of  Major 
Campbell,  of  a daughter. 

7.  The  lady  of  Lieut.- Col.  Dickens, 
commanding  H.  M.’s  34th  regt.,  of  a 
daughter. 

Lately , at  Bangalore,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Cunningham,  1st  bat.  12th  or  W.  L.  I.,  of 
a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec . 23.  At  the  Black  Town  Chapel, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  James  Samuel 
Harvey,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Dinger. 

Jan.  13.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Roy,  Lieut.  F. 
Mountford,  Assist.  Surveyor  General,  to 
Emily,  thirj  (laughter  of  Lieut.  Colonel 
J.  Haslewood,  of  the  Carnatic  European 
Vet.  Bat. 

15.  At  Quilon,  at  the  house  of  Capt. 
Ross,  Quart.-Mast.  of  Brigade,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  Capt.  C.  F.  Grice, 
Master  Attendant  at  that  station,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Amott,  of  Edinburgh,  N.  B. 

18.  At  the  Black  Town  Chapel,  Mr. 
George  Ayres,  to  Constantin,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Harvey, 
schoolmaster  at  the  Male  Asylum,  Eg- 
more. 

20.  At  St.  Mary’s  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  George  C.  Gager,  to 
Miss  Mary  Macdonald. 

21.  At  the  Vepery  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rottler,  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Clerk  in 
the  Government  Office,  to  Miss  Sophia 
Fallowfield. 

25.  At  the  Hyderabad  Residency,  Mr. 
Edward  Louis,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Rad- 
cliffe. 

. 27.  At  the  Cathedral,  bv  his  Exc.  the 
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Vicar- General  of  St.  Thome,  Mr.  Charles 
Kennett,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Tetnasfield. 

j Feb.  1.  At  Bangalore,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Malkin,  B.  A.,  Capt.  A.  H.  Colberg,  2d 
bat.  3d  regt.  N.  I. , to  Miss  Caroline  Cole- 
brooke. 

4.  At  St.  George’s  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Roy,  John  Carnac  Morris,  Esq.,  of 
the  Civil  Service,  to  Rosa,  second  daughter 
of  Peter  Cherry,  Esq. 

5.  At  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Fort  St.  George, 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lewis,  A.M.,  William 
Parr,  Esq.,  Merchant,  to  Mary,  the  only 
surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Pow- 
ney,  Esq.,  in  the  service  of  His  Highness 
Wallajah,  the  late  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic. 


DEATHS. 

Dec.  16.  At  Palamcottah,  Mr.  Conduc- 
tor Daniel  Carlier,  of  the  Invalid  Esta 
blishment,  aged  62  years. 

28.  At  Secundrabad,  Capt.  James  Taylor, 
2d  bat.  20th  regt.  N.  I.,  sincerely  regret- 
ted by  his  friends  and  acquaintance. 

Jan.  7.  At  Cochin,  Capt.  Thos.  Jack- 
son,  2d  bat.  25th  regt.  N.  I. 

13.  At  Cuddapah,  from  the  effects  of 
teething,  Ruth  Georgiana,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  W.  Howell,  missionary,  aged  one  year 
and  seven  months. 

14.  At  Pursewaukum,  Miss  Catherine 
Lawrence,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  P.  Law- 
rence, Assistant  Revenue  Surveyor,  aged 
14  years. 

16.  At  Salem,  in  the  27th  year  of  her 
'age,  Maria  Rosalie,  the  wife  of  W.  D. 
Davis,  Esq.,  Madras  Civil  Service. 

18.  In  camp  at  Heera  Benagolla,  near 
Gudginderghur,  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country,  after  a few  hours’  illness  of  the 
epidemic  cholera,  Mrs.  Fasken,  wife  of 
W.  Fasken,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Assist.  Surg.  2d 
bat.  22d  regt.  Native  Infantry. 

19.  At  Tranquebar,  Chpt.  Faith,  of  his 
Danish  Majesty’s  service,  3*  44  years. 

20.  At  Trichinopoly,  William  Francis, 
son  of  Capt.  Mackintosh,  the  Engineers, 
aged  thirteen  months. 

. — At  Trichinopoly,  of  the  cholera 
morbus,  which  attacked  him  while  Under 
medical  treatment  for  acute  rheumatism, 
Mungo  Park,  M.  D.,  aged  23  years,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  celebrated  African  travel- 
ler. He  possessed  those  qualities  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  heart  which  make  men 
respectable,  useful  and  amiable.  He  had 
been  only  about  six  months  in  India,  and 
not  quite  three  at  Trichinopoly ; yet  the 
decease  of  few  men,  after  the  longest  inti- 
macy, has  occasioned  such  general  and  in- 
tense feelings  of  sorrow  and  regret.  . 

— Serjeant  Major  William  Thompson. 
.21.  At  Vellore,  Ensign  George  Noble 
Daniell,  2d  bat.  6th  regt.  N.  I. 

29.  Lieut.  W.  Graham,  1st  bat.  1 4th 
regt.  N.  I. 

— Deenby,  the  wife  of  Hormajoe  Edel- 
jee  Ponday,  a well-known  Parsec  merchant. 


BOMBA  y. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan.  1 8.  Mr.  Munro,  of  the  Madras 
Establishment,  to  be  Sub- Collector  south 
of  tire  Bheema,  15th  Dec.  1822. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  of  the  Madras  Esta- 
blishment, to  succeed  Mr.  Munro  as  First 
Assistant  to  the  Principal  Collector  at 
Darwar,  16th  Jan.  1823. 

Mr.  J.  Payne,  First  Assistant  to  the  Col- 
lector at  Broach,  17th  Jan.  1823. 

Mr.  W.  Gordon,  to  be  Register  at  Ah- 
mednuggur,  17th  Jan.  1823. 

29.  Francis  Warden,  Esq.,  appointed  by 
the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
be  a Member  of  this  Government,  has 
taken  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  the  Council 
of  Bombay,  as  Fourth  Member. 

31.  Mr.  William  Newnham,  to  be  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Government,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  Military,  Political,  and  Se- 
cret Departments. 

On  Friday,  Jan.  Sd,  John  Leckie, 
Esq.,  was  sworn  in  Mayor,  and  Hen. 
Grey,  Esq.  Sheriff  of  Bombay,  for  the 
present  year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


UW  INTELLIGENCE. 

Bombay  Sessions. — The  first  Session  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol 
delivery  commenced  yesterday,  the  7th  of 
Jan.,  before  the  Honourable  Sir  Anthony 
Buller,  Knight,  Recorder  of  Bombay. 
The  Court  having  been  opened  with  the 
usual  ceremony,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  sworn  in  to  compose  the  Grand  Jury. 

Benjamin  Noton,  Esq.,  Foreman. 

W.  T.  Graham,  Esq.  T.  Crawford,  Esq. 
W.  Mainwaring,  Esq,  W.  Nicholl,  Esq. 
T.  D.  Beaty,  Esq.  J.  Saunders,  Esq. 
W.  C.  Bruce,  Esq.  D.  Seton,  Esq. 


W.  Peel,  Esq. 

J.  Forbes,  Esq. 

T.  Riddock,  Esq. 

A.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 
P.  H.  Hadow,  Esq. 


A.  Inglis,  Esq. 

I.  Fawcett,  Esq. 

E.  Elliott,  Esq. 

* and 

F.  Bourchier,  Esq. 


His  Lordship  commenced  his  charge  to 
the  Grand  Jury  by  observing,  that  though 
he  believed  very  few  cases  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  their  consideration,  he 
was  sorry  to  state  that  three  indictments  for 
homicide  would  be  brought  before  them  j 
and  his  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  define 
with  great  perspicuity  die  different  degrees 
of  guilt  which  attached  to  the  crime,  which 
he  observed  depended  not  only  on  the  mo- 
tive* which  the  Jury  might  think  operated 
in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  of- 
fences were  imputed,  but  also  on  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  whence  the  Jury 
would  draw  their  conclusions. 

His  Lordship  then  adverted  to  the 
town  gaol,  and  recommended  to  the 
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Grand  Jury  their  visiting  it,  either  in  a 
body  or  by  deputation,  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  the  improvements  formerly  recommend- 
ed had  been  carried  into  effect. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  until  tills  day 
at  ten  o’clock.-—  [ Bom.  Gaz..Jan.  8. 

On  Wednesday  the  8th  Jan.,  the  Court 
having  met,  the  Grand  Jury  on  that  and 
following  days  returned  true  bills  against 
Patta  Vagha,  goldsmith;  and  Mahomed 
Esmael,  Memon,  for  burglary ; against 
Purbhut  Poona,  Bangsallee,  for  burglary  ; 
against  Ramjee  Deoraz,  Hamir  Soomar, 
Bhicka  Dulab,  Mussa  Daood  for  burglary, 
and  Adanjee  Samsodin,  and  Jumall  Na- 
thu,  for  receiving  stolen  goods ; against 
Saw  boy,  hackery  driver,  Dondia  Coosty, 
Rama  Coosty,  Ticaram  Coosty,  and  Chima 
Coosty,  for  homicide;  against  Mumba- 
ruck  Seedy,  for  burglary ; against  Peston- 
jee  Ruttonjee,  for  robbery ; against  Natha 
Keassaree,  and  Gelle  Lukmidass,  for  receiv- 
ing stolen  goods ; against  Goolab  Sing,  Bra- 
min,  and  Gungasing,  Bramin,  for  robbery. 

No  bill,  against  Joseph  Eames  for  ho- 
micide. 

No  bill  against  Syed  Mahomed  Edroos 
for  fraud. 

Gulabsing,  Bramin,  and  Gungasing, 
Branain,  discharged. 

Jumall  Nathu,  acquitted. 

The  Grand  Jury  having  presented  their 
report  on  the  state  of  the  county  gaol  to 
the  Honourable  the  Recorder,  were  dis- 
charged. 

The  sentences  passed  on  the  convicts 
were,  Patta  Vagha  and  Mahomed  Es- 
raael,  transportation  to  the  island  of  Pe- 
nang for  seven  years ; Purbhut  Poona, 
transportation  to  die  island  of  Penang  for 
three  years  ; Ramjee  Deoraz,  Hamir  Soo- 
mar, Bhicka  Dulab,  Mussa  Daood,  Adan- 
jee Samsodin,  transportation  to  the  island 
of  Penang  for  three  years ; Sawboy,  hack- 
ery driver,  six  months’  imprisonment  in 
gaol ; Dondia  Coosty,  Rama  Coosty,  Ti- 
caram Coosty,  and  Chima  Coosty,  one  year’s 
imprisonment  in  gaol ; Mumbaruck  Seedy, 
transportation  to  the  island  of  Penang  for 
three  years ; Pestonjee  Ruttonjee,  two 
years  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  in 
gaol ; Natha  Keassaree  and  Gelle  Lukmi- 
dass, six  months’  imprisonment  in  gaol,  and 
each  to  pay  a fine  of  600  rupees. 

The  business  of  the  session  being  now 
closed,  the  Court  was  adjourned. — 

Gaz .,  Jan.  11. 

New  Recorder.  — On  Monday  morning 
(Teb.  $,)  Sir  Edward  West,  the  new  Re- 
corder of  Bombay,  introduced  by  Sir  An- 
thony Buller,  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat 
on  the  bench,  under  the  customary  salute 
from  the  garrison.  At  the  conclusion  of 
tills  ceremony,  the  Advocate- General  rose 
and  addressed  the  retiring  Judge  nearly  as 
follows : 

• “ Sir  Anthony  Buller  : I cannot  let 
this  occasion  pass  without  expressing,  in 
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the  names  of  my  learned  friends  and  gen- 
tlemen around  this  table,  our  sense  of  the 
obligations,  both  of  a public  and  personal 
nature,  which  you  have  conferred  upon 
us  since  the  tirpe  you  came  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy of  that  chair.  We  cannot  hastily 
forget  the  uniform  patience  and  devotion 
with  which  you  have  at  all  tunes  dedicated 
yourself  to  the  business  of  the  Court,  or 
your  polite  urbanity  of  manner  to  the  per- 
sonal convenience  of  the  practitioners  in 
it.  Your  stay  among  us  has  been  too 
uncertain  in  its  duration,  to  permit  the 
completion  of  those  amendments  in  our 
practice,  which  your  good  judgment  and 
experience  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cal- 
cutta suggested  to  you  as  applicable  to  the 
constitution  of  this,  and  to  the  temper  and 
habits  of  the  natives;  but  we  liave  full 
confidence  in  the  high  character  we  have 
received  of  your  successor,  that  wliat  you 
have  judiciously  planned  in  this  respect, 
will  in  due  time  be  carried  into  effect  by 
him.  In  taking  this  public  leave  of  you. 
Sir,  wre  request  you  to  accept  our  very 
sincere  and  respectful  wishes  for  your 
future  health  and  happiness  in  this  coun- 
try, and  a happy  meeting  with  your  family 
in  your  native  land.”  . . . 

Sir  Anthony  Buller  replied  to  this  ef- 
fect : 

“ Mr.  Advocate-General,  I feel  yery 
grateful  for  the  sentiments  conveyed  to  me 
through  you  from  the  Inir,  and  the  gentlemen 
of  this  Court ; and  it  is  to  me  a very  high 
gratification,  that  my  efforts  to  administer 
justice  here  with  patience  and  impartiality, 
liave  been  appreciated  by  you  in  terras  so 
highly  gratifying  to  me ; hut  I am  at  the 
same  time  hound  to  acknowledge,  that  if 
I have  been  successful  in  those  efforts,  I 
owe  it,  in  a great  degree,  to  the  very  ready 
and  obliging  assistance  which  I have  re- 
ceived from  you,  and  every  gentleman  in 
the  Court,  whenever  I had  occasion  to  call 
for  it.  1 experience  a great  satisfaction  in 
resigning  my  charge  here  into  the  hands 
of  a gentleman,  who  has  come  to  fill  this 
chair  with  a reputation  the  most  eminent 
for  legal  and  literary  acquirements. 

• “ I trust,  gentlemen,  you  will  long 
maintain  the  high  character  for  honour  and 
respectability  which  I found  amongst  you, 
and  of  which  I leave  you  now  in  the  full 
possession.  I shall  remember  the  time  I 
have  spent  in  Bombay,  and  this  day  In 
particular,  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life. 
I beg  again  to  express  my  best  thanks  to 
you,  and  to  return  your  good  wishes  with 
very  great  sincerity.” 

Sir  Edward  West  addressed  a few  words 
to  the  bar  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Court, 
expressive  of  bis  good-will  towards  them, 
and  his  resolution  to  follow’  the  example 
of  his  predecessor ; he  hoped  the  same 
good  understanding  which  at  present  con- 
tinued between  the  bench  and  the  bar, 
wrould  long  continue. — [ Bom.  Cour.,  Feb.  8. 
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Appointments. — We  understand  that  Sir 
Edward  West  has  appointed  Edward 
Stamp  West,  Esq.  to  the  offices  of  Sealer 
and  Judge’s  Clerk;  the  former  in  the 
room  of  It.  Woodhouse,  Esq.,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  A.  Ferrier,  Egq. — [Ibid. 

ARRIVALS  AT  THE  TRESIDENCY. 

From  England  : Lady  West,  Mrs.  Col. 
Baker,  Miss  Baker;  Sir  Edw.  West, 
Knight,  Recorder  of  Bombay;  Dr.  Du- 
cat ; Capt.  Lewis,  H.  C.  Marine  ; Messrs. 
Constable  and  Hart,  Cadets ; Mr.  E. 
West,  Secretary  to  Sir  Edward  West ; Mr. 
W.  Boyce,  Merchant;  Mr.  Noton,  free 
mariner. 

From  Calcutta  : Capt.  Blast,  H.  C.  Ma- 
rine ; Miss  Hadkinson,  and  Mr.  Sims. 

From  China : Mr.  F.  Leyrin,  Capt.  C. 
Maleden,  Mrs.  H.  Blair,  H.  Blair,  Esq., 
Madras  C.  S.,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Lyon,  free 
mariner. 

From  JBassadore : Lieut.  Gidley  and 

Lieut.  Stalker  and  troops;  Lieut,  and 
Adjt.  W.  F.  Allen,  Lieut.  G.  Moore, 
Lieut.  E.  Burgess,  Ensign  W.  Stewart, 
Ensign  B.  W.  Ganteer,  Seijeant-Major  J. 
Tanner,  2d  bat.  12th  regt.,  and  troops; 
Lieut.  Taylor,  Lieut.  H.  Cracklow,  A. 
Woodburn  and  troops  ; Capt.  Bagnold, 
12th  regt.;  Capt.  Robinson,  B.E.  regt.; 
Capt.  Auldjo,  Artillery  ; Lieut.  Phillips, 
B.  E.,  Regt. ; Ensign  Ore,  B.  E.  regt. ; 
and  Assist.-Surg.  M‘ Donald,  and  troops. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec.  29.  At  Vear,  in  Salsette,  Mrs. 
Furdoonjee  Cursettjee,  of  a son. 

30.  At  sea,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
D.  Mitchell,  of  a son. 

31.  The  lady  of  Captain  J.  B.  Dun- 
sterville,  Paymaster  Baroda  Subsidiary 
Force,  of  a son. 

Jan . 2.  At  Jaulnah,  the  lady  of  Captain 
R.  Shawe,  of  a daughter. 

4.  The  lady  of  Colonel  Hessman,  Com- 
mandant of  Artillery,  of  a daughter. 

9.  At  Colabah,  the  lady  of  W.  P.  Ranny, 
Esq.,  of  a son. 

17.  Mrs.  Higgs,  of  a daughter. 

Feb.  1.  At  Poona,  the  lady  of  William 
Chaplain,  Esq.,  Commissioner  in  the  Dek- 
han, of  a son. 

6.  The  lady  of  Capt  J.  Palin,  5th  regt 
N.I.,  of  a daughter. 

— At  Ramnad,  the  lady  of  Maj.  Camp- 
bell, of  a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan.  6.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Davis,  Lieut  J.  H.  Bell,  1st 
bat.  6th  regt  N.I.,  to  Maria,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Capt.  Jarmy,  H.M.’s  4th 
Light  Dragoons.  , 


6.  Lieut  Blachlv,  to  Anna  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.  Watson,  24th 
Light  Dragoons. 

25.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Captain 
Robt.  Graham,  to  Mrs.  F.  Joliffe. 


DEATHS. 

Hov.  22.  At  Bushire,  Lieut  H.  J.  Mil- 
ford, Madras  N.I.  His  remains  were  de- 
posited in  the  cemetery  of  the  Armenian 
Chapel  at  Bushire. 

Dec.  25.  At  Baroda,  after  a most  pain- 
ful and  tedious  illness,  Capt.  Francois  Du- 
mar,  of  bis  Highness  the  Guicowar’s 
service,  aged  seventy  years,  leaving  a 
most  disconsolate  widow  and  a large  fa- 
mily to  deplore  their  irretrievable  loss. 

27.  Aged  fifty-five,  John  Allen  Mac- 
pherson,  Esq. 

31.  At  Matoongha,  the  Rev.  George 
Martin,  A.  M. 

Jan.  1.  At  his  house  in  Geergon,  Sun- 
kersettBaboolset,  a Hindoo,  a gentleman  of 
high  spirit  and  independence,  of  great  wealth 
and  respectability,  well  known  among  the 
European  gentry  of  this  island,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  the  caste  of  goldsmiths,  of 
which  he  wras  a principal  member. 

4.  At  Bhewndv,  Ensign  John  Hayes 
Hungerford,  1st  bat.  7th  regt.  N.I.,  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  of  a jungle  fever,  which  he 
contracted  while  on  a field  detachment  in 
the  district  of  Jowar. 

6.  Elias,  the  infant  son  of  Capt.  J.  B. 
Dunsterville,  Paymaster  Baroda  Subsi- 
diary Force. 

10.  At  Viar,  in  Salsette,  Rustomjee, 
the  only  infant  son  of  Furdoonjee  Cur- 
settjee. 

1 1 . Mrs.  Graham,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J. 
W.  Graham,  6th  regt.  N.  I. 

— Mr.  Jacob  Lambertus  Vanwoolen, 
aged  thirty-six  years: 

14.  In  the  twenty  fifth  year  of  her  age, 
Rosse  Mary,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Thos. 
Phillips,  after  lingering  with  a severe  ill- 
ness, which  she  bore  with  most  exemplary 
fortitude. 

15.  Mr.  Thomas  Boyce,  aged  forty- 
three  years. 

17.  At  Colaba,  after  a long  and  painful 
illness,  Lieut.  John  Gilbert,  H.M.’s  20th 
regt.  He  was  buried  with  military  honours, 
attended  by  the  20th  regt.  and  other  officers 
of  the  garrison. 

19.  Louisa,  infant  daughter  of  Mrs. 
George  Higgs,  aged  two  days. 

23.  Mr.  J.  S.  Watson,  late  of  the  firm  of 
Lugrin  and  Watson,  aged  twenty-eight 
years.  \ 

— - Mrs.  Ann  Capon,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

— At  Poona,  Mrs.  Anna  de  Vida,  wife 
of  Mr.  Nicolao  de  Vida,  Clerk  in  the  Com- 
missioners’ Office. 

24.  Mr.  George  James  Gracias,  a na- 
tive doctor  at  the  Tannab  Hospital ; and  on 
the  26th  his  wife,  Anna  Maria  de  Rozario, 
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leaving  four  disconsolate  children  to  la- 
ment their  irreparable  loss. 

30.  Mr.  J.  Harrington,  Sub- Conductor 
in  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Feb.  1.  Mrs.  Collins  Joliffe,  aged  twenty 
years. 

3.  At  Mazagan,  departed  this  life,  Miss 
Diana  Hall,  the  second  daughter  of  Mr. 
S.  W.  Henshaw,  aged  fourteen  years  and 
two  months. 


CEYLON. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Jim.  8.  Charles  Scott,  Esq.,  Collector 
of  Jaffnapatam,  to  act  as  Provincial  Judge 
of  the  sajd  district. 

James  Agnew  Farrell,  Esq.,  Provincial 
Judge  of  Jaffnapatam,  to  act  as  Collector 
«f  the  said  district. 


PENANG. 

ADDRESSES  TO  MR.  ERSKINE. 

The  following  addresses  from  the  Chi- 
nese inhabitants,  in  the  Chinese  language, 
were  presented  to  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Erskine, 
Esq.  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from 
this  island  ; which  having  been  translated 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  in  China,  have 
been  forwarded  from  thence  by  a recent 
arrival,  and  kindly  handed  to  us  for  pub- 


and  all  persons  desired  to  enter  our  king’s 
dominions;  and  ten  thousands  of  people  felt 
grateful  as  the  purple  little  infant  that  de- 
pends on  its  father  and  mother,  and  cannot 
bear  to  leave  them  a moment.  Had  he  not 
placed  his  heart  in  the  belly  of  the  poor 
man,  how  could  he  have  induced  all 
mouths  with  one  voice  to  laud  him  as  with 
one  heart ! 

Now  do  we  know  that  our  king  is  de- 
termined to  return  home,  and  we  have  no 
scheme  by  which  we  can  compel  his  stay. 
We  can  only  present  this  address  to  ac- 
company him  with  our  best  feelings  far 
off,  thousands  of  miles.  We  desire  that 
his  life  and  his  wealth  may  be  unlimited, 
and  then  will  consolation  be  afforded  to 
the  longing  minds  of  his  children.  The 
people,  and  they  will  call  upon  him  here- 
after not  to  cast  off  nor  reject  the  men  of 
this  land. 

With  profound  respect  is  thi3  address 
presented. 

(Signed)  Beng, 

And  twenty-four  other  persons,  who  call 
themselves  the  children  and  people 
over  whom  he  ruled. 

March  26,  1822. 


FareweU  Address  from  certain  Inhabitants 
of  Penang  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Erskine. 

**  May  your  life  extend  to  ten  thousand  years. 
May  it  be  endless.” 


i 


i 

i 


lication 

Address  to  Mr.  Erskine , on  his  leaving  Pe- 
nang to  return  to  England. 

**  Worshipful  congratulation,  and  wishes  for  long 
life  and  happiness.” 

Erskine,  the  Second  King  of  Penang,  has 
been  pure  and  just,  enlightened  and 
diligent,  of  strict  integrity,  and  kind  and 
gracious. 

Ever  since  the  day  he  alighted  from  his 
carriage  in  this  place,  the  weal  and  the 
woes  of  the  people  have  been  his  anxious 
care.  He  has  honoured  and  rewarded  the 
good,  and  has  sternly  rooted  up  the  tares. 
Intelligent  in  his  decisions,  none  dared  to 
act  fraudently.  Although  scribes  and  lie- 
tors  were  so  disposed,  they  did  not  dare  to 
play  tricks.  Hence  in  the  public  manners 

there  was  peaceful  harmony,  and  in  the  acts 
of  Government  there  was  an  awe-inspiring 
decorum.  Every  man  willingly  submitted. 
During  more  than  ten  years  that  he  held 
office,  the  people’s  public  morals  were 
daily  improved  and  refonned. 

In  years  of  scarcity,  plans  were  taken  to 
reduce  the  price  of  grain,  and  the  poor 
man  in  every  case  had  one  on  whom  to  rely 
for  a livelihood.  His  l>enevolent  heart  and 
benevolent  rule  entered  deeply  into  men‘s 
bones  and  marrow;  hence  his  praises  filled 
the  highways,  and  songs  of  joy  extended  to 
the  desert.  The  merchants  of  remote  parts 
looked  fondly  to  the  land  of  good  fame,  . 


To  the  Magistrate  Erskine,  Second  King 
of  Penang,  this  paper  is  respectfully 
presented. 

Your  justice  had  manifested  your  intel- 
ligence, and  your  uncorrupted  integrity 
displayed  your  dignity.  Benevolence  and 
clemency  possessed  your  heart,  and  your 
strenuous  exertions  aimed  only  at  good 
government.  During  a period  of  more 
than  ten  years  that  you  held  office,  you 
viewed  the  people’s  hunger  with  the  same 
concern  as  you  would  have  felt  your  own 
hunger.  You  investigated  our  ploughing, 
and  asked  about  our  sowing.  You  ma-  t 
naged  public  affairs  with  the  same  care  as 
those  of  our  own  family.  In  your  judi- 
cial decision,  you  felt  for  those  who  were  to 
suffer  punishment.  You  encouraged  the 
good  and  chastised  the  bad.  The  lustre 
of  your  rule  equalled  the  united  glories 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  No  scribe  nor  lie- 
tor  dared  to  insult  the  people,  and  the 
public  morals  were  daily  improved.  The 
people  felt  your  sway  as  the  genial  fruc- 
tifying showers ; your  praises  filled  the 
highways,  and  songs  of  joy  extended  to 
the  desert.  The  children  all  looked  up 
to  you  as  to  a mother,  and  the  young  men 
honoured  you  as  a teacher.  The  mer- 
chant from  remote  parts  looked  with  fond 
desire  to  the  land  of  good  fame,  and  all 
wished  to  enter  our  king’s  territory.  Had 
not  a benevolent  rule  deeply  impressed  the 
hearts  of  men,  who  would  have  uttered 
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aspirations  of  inexpressible  and  unceasing 
admiration  ? 

Now  your  departure  is  determined  on, 
and  the  dragon  steed  cannot  longer  be  de- 
tained amongst  us.  Few  are  the  days  in 
which  we  shall  enjoy  your  soothing  care. 
Deep  are  our  feelings  of  attachment  to  you, 
but  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  present 
this  address  to  convey  our  feelings,  accom- 
panying you  when  far  off,  thousands  of 
miles.  May  they  be  illimitable;  and 
should  you  again  hold  office  in  tins  land, 
it  will  be  a great  blessing  to  many  thou- 
sands of  poor  people. 

The  year  Tin- Woo  of  the  revolving  hea- 
vens, 5th  moon  ; the  year  of  Hong- Kale 
(England)  1822. 


(Signed) 


Leong-Me-Kf.at, 

Tsang-Pat-Lin, 

Leong-Tsan-Yuen. 


&c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  recipients  of  kindness  bow  their 
heads  to  the  ground. 


Copy  of  Mr.  Erskine's  Rejrfy  to  the  Chinese 
Addresses  from  Penang. 

My  Good  Friends -I  had  no  means 
of  obtaining  a translation  of  the  address 
received  from  you  on  leaving  Penang,  un- 
til my  arrival  in  this  country,  where  it  was 
done  for  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  Morrison. 

The  spontaneous,  disinterested  senti- 
ments of  the  most  intelligent  and  respect- 
able members  of  the  Chinese  community 
on  that  island,  of  personal  regard  towards 
me,  has  made  an  impression  on  my  heart 
which  no  time  can  efface,  ami  I receive 
the  expression  of  those  good  wishes  with 
cordiality  and  satisfaction. 

After  a residence  on  that  island  of 
seventeen  years  (a  considerable  portion  of 
which  time  in  situations  requiring  no  or- 
dinary degree  of  activity),  it  is  impossible 
that  my  ardent  wishes  and  prayers  can  ever 
be  alienated  from  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  that  settlement.  If  circumstan- 
ces prevent  our  meeting  again,  I sincerely 
bid  you  farewell. 

J.  J.  Ebskike. 

.Canton, , Oct.  29,  1822. 

[Penang  Caz.  Jan . U. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  THE  DISTRESSED  POPU- 
LATION IN  IRELAND. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  acquainting 
our  readers  that  a subscription  for  the  aid 
of  our  distressed  fellow  -creatures  in  Ire- 
land is  set  on  foot  at  this  settlement,  un- 
der the  benevolent  auspices  of  the  Hon. 
the  Governor;  and  we  are  directed  to  state 
that  the  subscription  paper  is  now  lying  at 
the  library,  and  that  the  Sub-Treasurer  of 
Government  has  been  authorized  to  receive 
sucli  sums  as  may  be  subscribed,  which 
will  hereafter  be  remitted  to  the  Calcutta 
Committee  by  the  Hon.  the  Governor.— 
[ Penang  Caz.  Jan.  8. 


BIRTH. 

Dec.  30.  The  lady  of  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Hutchings,  A.  M.,  of  a daughter. 


MALACCA.  . 

DEATH. 

Jan.  14.  The  Hon.  Timmerman  Thys- 
sen,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Malacca. 


BORNEO . 

BLOCKADE  of  sinkawan  by  THE  DUTCH. 

By  accounts  received  by  the  last  arrival 
from  Singapore,  we  understand  that  letters 
were  addressed  to  the  Residents  at  our  set- 
tlements to  the  eastward  in  the  month  of 
October  last  by  the  Dutch  Commissioner 
at  Borneo,  declaring  the  port  of  Sinkawan 
to  he  in  a state  of  blockade,  and  forbidding 
die  resort  of  British  trading  vessels  to  it. 

As  the  name  of  this  port  is  not  perhaps 
very  familiar  to  our  Teaders,  we  avail  our- 
selves of  Uiis  opportunity  of  giving  pub- 
licity to  die  following  facts  relating  to  it : 
— Sinkawan  is  situated  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  south  of  Sambass,  tw  o or  three  miles 
up  a small  river.  It  is  the  port  which 
leads  to  that  part  of  Borneo  where  the 
great  Chinese  population  employed  in  the 
gold  mines,  said  to  amount  to  60,000 
men,  is  settled.  It  is  a place  of  far  more 
importance  than  either  Pontianak  or  Sam- 
bass,  being  the  principal  mart  for  gold,  and 
the  best  market  for  the  sale  of  opium  and 
Bengal  piece  goods  on  the  coast.  The 
name  of  the  place  where  the  gold  is  pro- 
duced is  Montradak,  and  that  which  is 
found  there  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any 
other  found  either  in  Sumatra  or  Borneo. 
Die  quantity  produced  by  a mine  wrought  by 
200  labourers  in  thirty-five  days,  amounts 
to  320  bungkals  or  555^ oz.  troy  as  the 
highest  produce,  and  243  oz.  as  the  lowest. 
The  annual  amount  of  the  gold  of  Mon- 
tradak is  88,862  oz.,  which  at  the  rate  ol 
4/.  5s  per  oz.  amounts  to  33,38,116  nips, 
of  value,  and  the  Chinese  who  w-ork  the 
mines  are  said  to  send  to  China  nearly 
23,000  oz.  yearly.  The  gold  is  found  in 
the  proportion  of  12,02  parts  dross  in  100, 
leaving  87,98  of  pure  metal,  and  is  said  to 
be  20,18  carats  fine.  The  Chinese  who 
are  settled  here  are  governed  by  authorities 
of  their  owm  appointment,  and  are  only 
nominally  dependent  upon  Pontianak  or 
Sambass.  About  three  years  ago  the  Dutch 
attempted  to  bring  these  people  under  their 
authority  ; upon  which  a quarrel  took  place, 
and  the  Chinese  made  an  attack  upon  the 
Dutch  lines  at  Pontianak.  This  affair  was 
afterwards  settled,  but  we  believe  the  Dutch 
again  have  made  an  attempt  to  bring  these 
people  under  their  power,  which  being  re- 
sisted, has  caused  the  preseut  disagree- 
ment, and  the  blockade  of  the  port  to  every 
description  of  vessels,  European  ;rs  well  a' 
native.— [Berig.  Hint.,  Feb.  6. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


MADRAS . 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb.  20.  Mr.  W.  R.  Taylor,  to  be  Se- 
cond Assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Ac- 
countant-General. 

27.  Mr.  A.  J.  Drummond,  Head  As- 
sistant to  the  Collector  of  Madras. 

Mr.  W.  Ashton,  Assistant  to  the  Col- 
lector and  Magistrate  of  Masulipatam. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fori  St.  George. 

Jan.  3.  Lieut  R.  H.  Russell,  6th  regt. 
Light  Cav.,  to  rank  as  Brev.  Capt,  from  31 
Dec.  1818. 

28.  Capt.  James  Hume,  and  Lieut.  J. 
Milnes,  15th  regt.  N.  I.,  to  take  rank 
from  7 March  1822,  vice  Richardson, 
retired. 

31.  Lieut.  H.  Newman,  20th  regt. 
N.  I.,  to  be  Quart.  Mast,  and  Interp.  to 
1st  bat.,  vice  Crichton,  promoted. 

Major  D.  C.  Smith,  19th  regt.  N.  I., 
has  returned  to  his  duty,  without  prejudice 
to  his  rank. 

Feb.  4.  Lieut  J.  H.  Winbolt,  5th  regt. 
N.  I.,  to  be  Adjut.  to  2d  bat.,  vice  Far- 
quharson,  promoted. 

_ Sen.  Ensign  Wm.  Cranston,  14th  regt. 
N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Graham,  deceased; 
date  of  com.  30  Jan.  1823. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Clifford  is  transferred  from 
the  Inf.  to  the  Cav.,  and  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Cornet. 

Mr.  Peter  James  Begbie  is  admitted  as 
a Cadet  of  Artillery  from  14  Jan.  1823, 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  2d-Lieut. 

11.  Surg.  Jeremiah  Scarman,  to  be 
Superintending  Surg. ; date  of  rank,  1 6 
Jan.  1823. 

Surgs.  Wm.  Horsman  and  J.  H.  Jones 
to  be  Superintend.  Surgs. ; date  of  rank, 
2 Feb.  1823. 

Superintend.  Surg.  J.  Scarman  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  Mysoor  Division. 

Superintend.  Surgs.  Wm.  Horsman 
and  J.  H.  Jones  are  appointed  to  the 
Centre  Division  and  the  Northern  Di- 
vision respectively.  , 

Surg.  J,  Toweil,  A.  B.,  to  be  Garrison 
Surgeon  of  Masulipatam. 

Surg.  A.  Campbell,  M.  D.,  to  take 
rank  from  6 Jan.  1822,  vice  Sherwood, 
retired. 

Assist.  Surg.  Richard  Killet  is  appoint- 
ed to  the  Residency  at  Mysoor,  vice  Scar- 
man. 

14.  Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  Richard  Allen, 
21sLregt.  N.  I.,  to  be  Assist,  to  the  Agent 
for  Army  Clothing. 

9 Ih  Regt.  AT.  1.  Sen  Capt.  Thomas 
Hick  to  be  Major,  Sen.  Lieut.  (Brev. 
Capt.)  W.  .HL. Rowley  to  be  Capt.,  and 
Sen.  Ensign  J.  S.  K.  Biscoe,  to  be  Lieut. 


vice  McLeod,  deceased  j date  of  coins.  1 1 
Feb.  1823. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe. 

Jan.  31.  Capt.  G.  Drew,  17th  regt. 
N.  I„  and  Lieut.  Francis  Fosbery,  8th 
regt.  N.  I.,  on  sick  certificate. 

Feb.  7.  Lieut.  - Col.  Thos.  Stewart,  18th 
regt.  N.  I. 

Cancelled. 

Jan.  31.  Capt.  Heude,  23d  regt.  N.  I., 
to  Europe. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan.  28.  At  Coconada,  the  lady  of 
Henry  Sewell,  Esq.,  of  a daughter. 

Feb.  18.  Ann  Amelia,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Henry  Hamilton,  of  the  Travancore  Mis- 
sion, of  a son. 

25.  The  lady  of  J.  McLeod,  Esq.,  of 
a son. 

March  3.  The  lady  of  W.  Bannister, 
Esq.,  of  ason. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb.  6.  At  Cannanore,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Dunsterville,  Lieiit.  R.  C.  Cuxton,  2d 
batt.  Pioneers,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Smyth,  relict 
of  the  late  Capt.  Smyth,  7th  regt.  N.  I. 

March  3.  At  St.  George’s  Church,  S. 
Nicholls,  Esq.  C.  S , to  Miss  Minchin. 


DEATHS. 

Feb.  10.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Mount, 
Major  Alexander  McLeod,  commanding 
1st  bat.  9th  N.  I. — Major  McLeod  had 
served  upwards  of  22  years  in  India.  His 
natural  talents  were  decidedly  of  a superior 
order,  and  the  advantages  of  a w^ell-culti- 
vated  understanding  enabled  him  to  im- 
prove them  to  advantage.  His  disposition 
was  candid,  and  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  that  quick  sense  of  honour,  so 
highly  becoming  his  public  character  and 
station.  Major  McLeod  was  the  last  of 
four  brothers,  all  of  whom  died  in  the 
service  of  their  country ; they  were  die 
grandsons  of  the  celebrated  Flora  McDo- 
nald, the  generous  friend  of  Prince  Charles 
Stuart 

— At  Trichinopoly,  Lieut  Edwin 
Mainwaring,  of  the  Royal  Regiment 

20.  At  Mundigroog,  of  a fever,  Lieut. 
Francis  Searle,  2d  bat.  9th  regt.,  aged  22 
years. 

— At  Seringapatam,  Ensign  W.  N. 
Douglas,  1st  hat.  18th  regt.,  aged  18  years. 

22.  Priscilla  Henrietta,  infant  daugh- 
ter ©f  Mr.  Edward  Price. 

27.  The  wife  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Arachy, 
aged  20  years. 
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March  2.  At  Fort  St.  George,  Lieut. 
Alexander  Major,  H,  M.  41st  regt. 


BOMBA  Y. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb.  10.  Major  Archibald  Robertson, 
to  be  Collector  in  Candeish. 

Mr.  William  J.  Lumsden,  to  be  Col- 
lector at  Surat. 

Mr.  John  H.  Cherry,  to  be  Collector  at 
Ahmedabad. 

11.  Capt.  J.  Briggs,  the  Political 
Agent  in  Candeish,  to  be  Resident  at  Sat- 
tara,  vice  Grant,  returned  to  Europe. 

MILITARY  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Bombay  Castle. 

Dec.  23.  Lieut.  Alex.  Adamson,  to  be 


14  Dec.  1822. 

28.  Ensign  Charles  Morley,  10th  regt. 
N.  I„  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Ottey,  deceased, 
24  Dec.  1822. 

Jan.  3:  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  Wilson 

is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Surat 
Division  of  the  Army. 

4.  Colonel  Dalbac,  H.  M.  4th  Drags, 
to  be  Inspector  of  Cavalry,  and  Horse 
Artillery,  until  further  orders. 

11.  Sen.  Assist.  Surg.  James  M’ Adam 
to  be  Surg.,  vice  Panton  deceased ; date 
of  rank,  22  Dec  1822. 

DEATH. 

Dec.  4.  At  Canton,  Charles  John  Whe- 
ler,  Esq.,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service.  • 


$)omc  gjntdltgcnce. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ay  Act  passed  on  the  11th  July  “ to 
repeal  certain  duties  of  customs  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  grant  other  duties  in  lieu 
thereof ; to  grant  certain  bounties  on  salted 
provisions  and  silk  manufactures  export- 
ed, and  to  make  more  effectual  regulations 
for  collecting  the  duties  of  customs.” 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  will  greatly 
meliorate  many  vexatious  forms,  and  re- 
lease a variety  of  inking  articles  of  import 
from  prohibitory  duties.  We  never  could 
understand  why  the  pastry-cooks  and  con- 
fectioners of  London  were  entitled  to  a 
protecting  duty,  or  why  we  should  be  so 
jealous  of  the  performances  of  foreign 
artists,  as  to  levy  a tax  of  2s.  or  4 s.  a-piece 
on  their  drawings  and  engravings.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  enumerate  a va- 
riety of  other  articles  in  regard  to  which 
the  excessive  duties  imposed  upon  them 
are  exceedingly  vexatious  to  private  in- 
dividuals, while  they  are  productive  of 
little  or  no  benefit  to  the  public  at  large,  or 
even  to  any  body  of  men  belonging  to  it. 

The  present  Act  is  also  calculated  to  in- 
troduce many  facilities  which  were  before 
unthought  of ; and,  as  a happy  instance, 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  our 
scientific  friends,  that  a duty  of  only  five 
per  cent,  is  henceforth  to  be  levied  on 
such  articles  as  may  be  fairly  classed  un- 
der the  head  of  “ Specimens  of  Natural 
History.  We  conceive  that  it  w'as  never 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  act 


otherwise  than  with  liberality  in  such  par- 
ticulars ; but  as  the  schedules  of  duties 
have  hitherto  been  drawn  out  only  with 
reference  to  commerce,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  many  curious  specimens  and 
valuable  discoveries  have  been  lost  to  the 
scientific  world. 

The  Act  is  to  take  effect  from  the  11th 
August  next. 


The  following  singular  document  ap- 
peared in  the  public  prints  early  in  the 
present  month.  It  was  issued  by  the  Per- 
sian minister,  Mirza  Mahomed  Saulih, 
previously  to  his  departure  from  this 
country  : 

“ As  many  families  from  European 
countries  have  lately  resorted,  some  to 
America  and  New  Holland,  and  others  to 
Georgia  and  Daghistan,  as  settlers,  his. 
Royal  Highness  Abbas  Mirza,  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Persia,  through  the  medium  of 
his  minister  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain, 
personally  assures  all  those  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  take  up  their  residence  in  his 
kingdom  of  Adzirbijan,  of  which  the  ca- 
pital  is  Tabriz,  that  on  their  arrival  in  the 
district  of  Sauvidgeboulogh,  he  will  im- 
mediately assign  to  them  portions  of  land, 
with  residences  attached,  and  every  re-  * 
quisite  fo.r  their  comfort  and  subsistence. 
The  soil  will  yield  abundant  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  cotton,  and  every,  spe- 
cies of  fruit  or  grain  they  may  choose  to 
cultivate  ; and  the  natural  produce  of  the . 
country  exceeds  that  of  any  other  quarter  s 
of  the  globe.  Besides  receiving  grants -of 
lands,  such  settlers  shall,  as  long  as  they 
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reside  in  Persia,  be  exempt  from  all  taxes 
or  contributions  of  any  kind;  their  pro- 
perty and  persons  be  held  sacred,  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  Prince 
himself,  who  further  engages  that  they 
shall  be  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness 
and  attention ; and,  as  is  the  custom  of 
Persia,  be  at  full  liberty  to  enjoy  their 
own  religious  opinions  and  feelings,  and 
to  follow,  without  control  or  interruption, 
their  own  mode  of  worship.  As  all  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  Persia  agree  that 
it  is  the  best  climate  sunder  the  sun,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state,  by  way  of  exempli- 
fication, that  it  is  the  usual  place  of  resort 
fpr  persons  whose  health  has  been  impaired 
by  a residence  in  India:  and  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  such  invalids  do  not  speedily  be- 
come convalescent  from  the  change. 

“ His  Royal  Highness,  in  issuing  his 
commands  to  give  publicity  to  these  sen- 
timents, is  prompted  by  an  ardent  desire 
mutually  to  promote  the  welfare  of  settlers, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  country ; 
which  he  is  convinced,  from  past  expe- 
rience, would  be  greatly  advanced  in  know- 
ledge, and  materially  benefited  in  every 
point  of  view,  by  a more  extended  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and 
especially  with  those  whom  he  has  ever 
felt  pleasure  in  designating  * his  English 
friends.’ 

a The  undersigned,  in  thus  promul- 
gating the  views  and  wishes  of  his  Prince, 
in  obedience  to  the  positive  commands  with 
which  he  has  been  honoured,  scarcely  con- 
ceives it  necessary  to  ofTer  any  observations 
upon  the  assurances  given  in  this  paper,  as 
the  character  of  his  Royal  Highness  is  so 
well  understood,  and  has  been  so  duly  ap- 
preciated by  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
who  have  for  years  been  domiciled  in  Per- 
sia, and  to  which  many  authors,  both  of 
that  and  other  countries,  have  added  their 
testimony  ; but  for  the  satisfaction  of  such 
individuals  as  may  not  have  the  facility  of 
obtaining  information  upon  this  point,  the 
Prince’s  devoted  servant  and  humble  re- 
presentative begs  leave  to  state,  that  his 
Royal  Master  has  ever  been  characterized 
as  amiable,  just,  benevolent,  and  honour- 
able, in  the  highest  degree ; though  dig- 
nified in  his  deportment,  extremely  affable ; 
proverbially  of  a liberal,  enlightened,  and 
magnanimous  mind ; possessing  great  in- 
tellectual powers,  which  are  nobly  ap- 
plied ; a strenuous  advocate  for  pure  mo- 
rality, and  religion,  without  bigotry ; the 
friend  of  the  oppressed  and  needy ; uni- 
formly administering  strict  and  partial 
justice,  but  at  the  same  time  exercising  his 
high  prerogative  with  the  most  merciful 
consideration  ; ardent  in  his  endeavours  to 
cultivate  the  mind,  and  improve  the  con- 
dition of  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  as  far 
as  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed 
will  admit:  indeed,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  he  is  pre-eminently  distinguish- 
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ed  for  every  virtue  that  is  estimable  in 
civilized  society,  or  that  can  adorn  and 
dignify  the  monarch  or  the  man. 

“ Md.  Saulih.” 

“ No.  25,  Great  Coram  Street , 

London,  July  8,  1823.’* 

We  are  far  from  doubting  that  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  Persian  Government  to  co- 
lonize such  of  his  northern  provinces  as 
border  upon  the  dominions  of  Turkey  and 
Russia  with  natives  of  this  country  : but 
we  much  question  whether  the  number  of 
adventurers  will  answer  the  expectations 
of  those  who  have  invited  them.  Perhaps, 
in  a future  number,  we  may  present  our 
readers  with  a brief  description  of  the 
provinces  of  which  Tabriz  is  the  capital, 
offering  at  the  same  time  a few  remarks 
on  the  results  that  are  likely  to  follow 
from  even  a small  number  of  adventurers 
settling  in  those  quarters. 

The  Glasgow  frigate  has  brought  to 
England,  as  presents  from  the  Nabob  of 
Oude  to  his  Miyesty,  several  articles  of 
considerable  value,  being  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  200,000/.  Among  them  are  a 
sword,  set  in  diamonds,  a l>elt,  and  sword- 
knot  ; the  latter  composed  of  diamonds 
and  other  precious  jewels  of  the  most 
costly  description ; and  suspended  to  it  is 
an  emerald  of  great  value,  it  being  con- 
sidered the  largest  extant,  and  nearly  the 
size  of  an  egg.  The  whole  are  landed,  and 
will  be  presented  by  Captain  Doyle  to  the 
King.  A Bird  of  Paradise  alive  has  also 
been  brought  to  England  in  this  ship, 
which  w-e  believe  to  be  the  only  attempt  of 
this  kind  ever  made  with  success.  A bull 
and  cow,  of  a small  white  breed,  which 
the  Hindoos  worship,  have  also  arrived  as  a 
present  to  the  princesses. 


Intimation  has  been  given  at  the  different 
police  offices,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
Government  to  establish  a head  police- 
office  at  Sidney,  in  New  South  Wales, 
from  which  other  offices  of  a similar  nature 
are  to  emanate;  and  to  effect  which  an 
experienced  police  magistrate,  clerk,  and 
eight  officers  of  police  constables,  at  a li- 
beral salary,  are  to  go  from  London  to 
serve  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  serve  for  a 
further  term  of  five  years,  or  return. 

The  public  dinner  which  was  given  to 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings  on  Monday  the 
28th  July  was  highly  interesting,  not  only 
from  its  general  respectability,  but  from 
the  opportunity  which  was  thus  afforded 
of  conferring  a just  and  ample  eulogium 
on  the  long  and  brilliant  administration  of 
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that  distinguished  nobleman.  It  was  well 
observed  by  the  noble  Chairman  (Lord  W. 
Bentinck),  that  the  system  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  enlightened  policy  of 
Marquess  Wellesley  had  been  carried  into 
complete  effect  by  the  Marquess  of  Has- 
tings. Most  cordially  would  we  add  our 
feeble  voice  to  the  testimony  that  was  like- 
wise borne  to  his  liberal  and  philanthropic 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
immense  population  of  India. 

We  trust  that  the  last  few  years  have  done 
much  in  dissipating  prejudice  in  every  quar- 
ter, and  in  giving  a stimulus  to  the  human 
intellect,  which  must  long  continue  to 
operate.  In  the  immediate  sphere  of  the 
several  Presidencies  the  change  has  been 
most  remarkable.  We  now  see  the  most 
respectable  and  intelligent  natives  emulat- 
ing their  European  masters  in  those  laud- 
able and  philanthropic  exertions  which  are 
the  glory  of  the  present  age.  The  liberal 
contributions  for  the  distressed  population 
of  Ireland,  and  the  native  meeting  to 
move  an  address  to  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings,  on  his  approaching  departure 
from  India,  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
singular  and  striking  proofs  of  the  rapid 
assimilation  of  their  general  feeling.  We 
trust  that  brighter  prospects  are  open- 
ing upon  that  benighted  country  ; that  the 
reign  of  ignorance  and  superstition  is  de- 
parting, and  that  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion will  be  accompanied  by  the  march  of 
principles  and  truths  of  a far  superior 
order,  and  which,  under  Providence,  will 
justly  endear  the  name  of  Britain  to  all 
succeeding  generations. 

MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  BATH. 

Whitehall , July  23,  1823. 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  Major  General  Thomas 
Brown,  of  the  East- India  Company’s 
Army,  to  be  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Most  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the 
Bath.  ■' 

His  Majesty  has  also  been  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  the  under-mentioned 
. officers  of  the  East -India  Company’s  army 
to  be  Companions  of  the  said  Order : 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  Dewar,  13th  regt.  Bengal 
Native  Infantry. 

Lieut.  Col.  D.  Leighton,  Bombay  In- 
fantry. 

Lieut. Col.  C.  Deacon,  Sd  regt.  Madras 
Native  Infantry'. 

Lieut  Col.  T.  Corsellis,  Bombay  Na- 
tive Infantry. 


Lieut.Col.  W.  G.  Maxwell,  6th  Bengal 
Native  Infantry. 

Lieut.Col.  T.  Pollock,  20th  regt.  Ma- 
dras Native  Infantry. 

Lieut.Col.  M.  Kennedy,  4th  regt  Bom- 
bay Native  Infantry. 

Lieut.Col.  T,  Newall,  4th  regt.  Madras 
Native  Infantry. 

Lieut.  Col.  G.  M.  Popham,  23d  regt. 
Bengal  Native  Infantry. 

Lieut  Col.  It.  Hetzler,  Bengal  Artil- 
lery'. 

Lieut.Col.  It.  Clarke,  1st  regt.  Bengal 
Native  Cavalry. 

Lieut.Col.  L.  R.  O’Brien,  8th  regt. 
Bengal  Native  Cavalry. 

Lieut.Col.  A.  Andrews,  22d  regt.  Ma- 
dras Native  Infantry. 

Lieut  Col.  C.  M‘Leod,  4th  regt.  Ma- 
dras Native  Infantry. 

Maj.  E.  Gerr-Stannus,  Bombay  Euro- 
pean Regiment. 

Maj.  F.  F.  Staunton,  1st  regt.  Bombay 
Native  Infantry. 

Maj.  E.  J.  Ridge,  4th  regt.  Beng.  Na- 
tive Cavalry. 

Maj.  J.  Ford,  2d  regt.  Madras  Native 
Infantry. 

» 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Ceylon  Regt.  July  11.  Capt.  James 
Taree,  from  half-pay  Sd  Ceylon  regt.,  to 
be  Captain,  vice  Henry  Cooper,  who  ex- 
changes ; dated  3d  July  1823. — 25. 
1st- Lieut.  Peter  Cofton,  to  be  Captain, 
without  purchase,  vice  Blankenberg,  de- 
ceased; dated  15th  Dec.  1 822.— 2d-Lieut. 
Peter  Bennet  Reyne,  to  be  1st  Lieut, 
vice  Crofton ; dated  15th  Dec.  1822. 
Edw.  Archer  Tumour,  Gent,  to  be  2d- 
Lieut.,  vice  Reyne;  dated  17th  July 
1823. 

2 d Ditto.  July  11.  Capt.  Henry  Viscount 
Barnard,  from  2d  Life  Guards,  to  be  Major, 
by  purchase,  vice  Spawforth,  who  retires ; 
dated  July'S,  1823. 

Staff.  July  1 1 . Col.  Win.  Marlay,  Perma- 
nent Assist. Quart.  Mast.  Gen., to  be  Deputy 
Quart,  Mast.  Gen.  to  the  King’s  Troops 
serving  in  the  East-Indies,  vice  Stan- 
hope, who  retires;  dated  July  3,  1823. 


company’s  AGENT  AT  THF.  ISLE  OF  FRANCK. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East- 
India  Company  have  been  pleased  to 
appoint  C.  A.  Saunders,  Esq.  their  Agent 
at  the  Isle  of  France,  on  the  resignation 
of  J.  F.  Saunders,  Esq. 


SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

June  30.  Gravesend.  Sarah , Thacker, 
from  Bombay. 

July  1.  Ditto.  City  of  Edinburgh^ ice- 
man, from  Bengal  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 
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July  1.  Portsmouth.  H.M.S.  Glasgow, 
from  India  and  the  Mediterranean. 

7.  Ditto.  H.M.S.  Termagant,  from 

Madras  28th  Feb. 

— Gravesend.  Coldstream,  Stephens, 
from  Bengal  15th  Feb.,  Madras  10th 
March,  and  St.  Helena  17th  May. 

8.  Deal.  Charlotte,  Stevenson,  from 

Bombay  15th  Feb.  and  St.  Helena  15th 
May. 

1 1 . Gravesend.  Marchioness  of  Ely , 
Kay,  from  Bengal.  Warren  Hastings, 
Mason,  from  Bengal  and  Madras. 

14.  Ditto.  Sir  Edward  Paget , Geary, 
from  Bengal  7th  March,  and  Cape  11th 
May.  Lady  Raffles,  Cox  well,  from  Ben- 
gal, &c.  York,  Talbert,  from  Madras. 
Duke  of  Redford , Cunningham,  from  Bom- 
bay. King  George  the  Fourth , Clarke, 
from  Bengal  and  Bombay. 

15.  Ditto.  Catherine,  Knox,  from 
Madras. 

16.  Ditto.  Hibernia,  Macintosh,  from 
Bengal  15th  Feb.  Providence,  Owen, 
from  Bengal  26th  Jan.,  Madras,  8th  Feb. 
and  St.  Helena  26th  May.  Larkins , Wil- 
kinson, from  Bengal. 

21.  Off  Ramsgate.  General  Hewitt, 
Barrow,  from  Bengal  10th  March,  Cape 
8th  May,  and  St.  Helena  29th  ditto. 

Departures . 

July  2.  Deal.  Windsor  Castle,  Lee,  for 
Madras  and  Bengal. 

3.  Portsmouth.  H.M.  ship  Larne , for 
the  East-Indies. 

— Gravesend.  Mary,  Ardlie,  for  Bengal. 

17.  Portsmouth.  H.M.  ship  Slaney,  for 
Isle  of  Ascension  and  India. 

22.  Gravesend.  Buckinghamshire,  Glass- 
poole,  for  China. 

V essels  spoken  with. 

Thomas  Grenville,  London  to  Bengal, 
24th  June,  lat.  44,  long.  13. 

Norfolk,  Greig,  London  to  Madras,  Sec. 
15th  April,  lat.  23  S.,  long.  28. 

George  Home,  Young,  London  to  Java, 
18th  June,  lat.  10  N.,  long.  51. 

Woodford,  for  Madras  and  Bengal,  22d 
March,  lat.  1 S.,  long.  85  E. 


PASSENGERS  FROM  INDIA. 

Per  Coldstream,  from  Madras : Col. 
Dunkin,  C.  B.,  Lieut.  Col.  Dickens,  Major 
Farint,  Major  Hogarth,  Capt.  Tew,  Pay- 
master Leddingham,  Lieut.  Thomson,  Ad- 
jutant Laxe,  Assist.  Surg.  Orton,  Quart.  - 
Mast.  Howe  and  Ensign  Hadwen,  of 
H.M.  34th  regt ; Lieut.  Col.  Fleming, 
Major  Wheatstone,  Capt.  Cuppage,  Surg. 
Pollock,  M.D.,  Adjutant  Fraser,  Lieut. 
Brown,  Ens.  Whetstone,  Ens.  Little,  and 
Paymaster  Monk,  of  H.M.  53d  regt.; 
Quart. Mast.  Mahon ; Lieut.  Stewart,  H.M. 
89th  regt. ; Mrs.  Dunkin,  Mrs.  Dickens, 
Mrs.  Farint,  Mrs.  Fleming  and  four  chil- 
dren; three  Misses  Coultman,  daughters 


of  the  late  Major  Coultman,  H.M.  53d 
regt ; and  about  300  soldiers  of  the  34th 
and  53d  regts.,  and  invalids. 

Per  Marchioness  of  Ely,  from  Bengal : 

C.  Birch,  Esq.,  merchant,  and  two  chil- 
dren ; Mrs.  Taylor  and  three  children ; 
Mrs.  Latter  and  child ; Mrs.  Fosbury ; 
H.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Civil  Service;  Capt. 
Williams  and  Dr.  M‘Lean,  H.M.  53d 
regt.;  Capt.  Caulfield,  H. M.  44th  regt. ; 
Lieuts.  Fosbury  and  Nugent,  H.M.  17th 
regt. ; Mr.  Wigney,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and 
Mr.  Macdonald. 

Per  Warren  Hastings,  from  Bengal : 
Lieut.  Col.  Blakeman  ; Mrs.  Blakeman; 
Mr.  John  Blakeman ; Herbert  Ryder,  Esq., 
from  Madras ; Capt.  Geo.  Drew,  Mr. 
Darby,  Lieut.  Geo.  Warren,  Mr.  Guppy, 
Mr.  Kennon,  Mrs.  Tweenborough,  Mr. 
Henry  Hudson,  Miss  Julia  Birt;  Capt. 
Phillips,  H.M.S.;  and  twenty  invalided 
limited  service  men. 

Per  Lady  Raffles,  from  Bengal : Maj. 
Phipps,  13tli  Bengal  N.  I. ; Maj.  Hughes, 
H.M.  24th regt. ; Major  Dundas,  Bengal 
Artillery;  Capt.  Maxfield  aud  Lieut. 
Criddle,  Bombay  Marine;  Capt.  Sander- 
son, 8th  Bengal  N.C. ; Alex.  Wilson, 
Esq. ; It.  Songster,  Esq. ; F.  Shore,  Esq. ; 
Lieuts.  Taylor,  Hayman,  and  Wharton, 
8th  Lt.  Drags;  Lieuts.  Bainbridge  and 
M’Kenzie,  24th  Foot;  Mr.  Griffin,  Mrs. 
Phipps,  Mrs.  Col.  Ludlow,  Mrs.  A.  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  Abbott,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Hey- 
man,  Mrs.  Bainbridge,  Mrs.  Wharton  ; 
Misses  LeMarchand,  M Baker,  E.  Phipps, 
M.  Hewitt,  E.  Maxfield,  J.  B.  Applin, 
and  E.  M.  Heyman;  Masters  F.  Shaw, 
H.  Tapp,  C.  Abbot,  W.  Abbot,  R.  Hey- 
man, J.  Ludlow,  C.  D.  Appiin,  and  G. 
Phipps.  . 

Per  Sir  Edward  Paget , from  Bengal : 
Lieut.  Col.  G.  Richards,  Bengal  N.  I. ; 
Lieut.  Col.  Lucius  O’Brien,  Bengal  N.C. ; 
James  Money,  Esq.,  Bengal  C.S.  ; Alex. 
Ross,  Esq.,  ditto ; A.  M’Cann,Esq.,  C.S.; 
Capt.  R.  W.  Smith,  Bengal  N C.  ; J.  S. 
Buckingham,  Esq.,  late  Editor  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Journal ; John  Denny,  Esq.,  mer- 
chant ; Lieut.  Eiger,  H.  M.  34th  regt, ; 
Lieut.  Crisp,  Royal  Navy;  Mrs.  Col. 
Richards,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Capt. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Buckingham,  Miss  Piggott, 
and  Miss  Turner  ; Masters  Henry  Money, 
Alex.  Morton,  Geo.  Morton,  Robt.  Smith, 
Harvey  Alexander ; Misses  Caroline 
Cooper,  Mary  Ann  Ross,  Virginia  Rich- 
ards, Caroline  Richards,  Louisa  Smith, 
and  Mary  Smith ; and  eight  male,  and  six 
female  servants. 

Per  King  George  the  Fourth,  from  Bom- 
bay: Mrs.  Kelly,  Mrs.  Barlow,  and  the 
Misses  Barlow ; Major  Babee,  Capt.  Adair, 
Capt.  Kelly,  Lieuts.  Ewen,  Le  Strange, 
and  two  Campbells,  of  II.  M.  24th  regt. ; 
Lieut.  Hannah,  H.M.  67th  regt.  ; Lieut. 
M’.Neil,  H.C.  service;  and  Assist.  Surg. 
Graham,  late  of  ditto ; 36  privates,  two 
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women,  and  two  children,  of  H.M.  24th 
regt.;  and  W.  Turner,  seaman. — From 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  been 
wrecked  in  the  Apollo : Messrs.  Cardoza 
and  Higginson,  and  Miss  Prudence 
Blake. 

Per  Duke  of  Bedford , from  Bombay : 
Lady  Smith,  wife  ot  Major  Gen.  Sir  Lio- 
nel Smith  K.  C.  B. ; Mrs.  Whish,  Mrs. 
Pearce,  Mrs.  and  two  Misses  Gilbert; 
Commodore  T.  D.  Beatty,  H.  C.’s  Ma- 
rine ; Major  W.  S.  Whish,  Bengal  Artil- 
lery ; Lieut.  Carrol,  H.  M.  4th  Lgt. 
Drags. ; Ensign  Nevill,  1st  Bombay  N.  I.; 
two  Misses  Smith;  three  Misses  Whish; 
Miss  Sarah  Burn,  Miss  Anstruther,  Mas- 
ter Dixon,  and  Master  C.  R.  Bell;  (Miss 
Jane  Burn  died  at  sea). — From  Ceylon: 
Capt.  Carter,  H.M.  16th  regt.;  Mrs. 
Carter;  Lieut.  Kingston,  82dregt.;  Mrs. 
Kingston ; Mr.  T.  R.  Jones,  surgeon, 
Royal  Artillery;  Mr.  W.  H.  Foote,  Assist. 
Surg.  H.  M.  17th  Foot;  Mr.  Sellway, 
H.  M.  89th  Foot ; Mrs.  and  Miss  Sellway; 
two  Misses  and  two  Masters  Carter ; two 
Masters  Kingston  ; two  Masters  Paul  ; 
Lieut.  Winter,  H.  M.  45th  regt.;  (A. 
B.  Todd,  Bengal.  C.  S.  landed  at  the 
Cape). — From  the  Cape:  Capt.  G.  Ten- 
nant, late  Commander  of  the  Apollo ; Mr. 
John  Mordaunt,  chief  officer  of  ditto; 
Capt.  T.  P.  Wordsworth,  Bengal  country 
service ; Master  George  Gardner ; and 
forty-five  invalids  of  H.  M.  Artillery, 
Ceylon,  16th,  43d,  and  82d  Regts. 

Per  Catherine,  from  Bengal:  Mrs.  Ty- 
ler, Mrs.  Barnes,  Mr.  Gill,  Geo.  Tyler, 
Esq.,  C.  S. ; J.  Barnes,  Esq.  and  Capt. 
Gill,  H.  M.  24th  regt. ; Miss  Plowden, 
two  Misses  Gill,  and  Masters  Larkins  and 
Gill. — From  Madras  : Mrs.  King,  Mr. 
Simkins,  Colonel  Chitty,  24th  N.  I., 
Capt.  Conollyand  Lieuts.  Norton,  Thomp- 
son, and  Simkins,  H.  M.  34th  regt. ; 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  Brookes,  two  children  of 
Mrs.  Simkins,  and  three  ditto  of  M rs.  King. 

Per  York , from  Madras : Mrs  Dickenson 
and  two  children  ; Capt.  Combe,  2d  regt. 
N.  I.;  Capt.  Mallet,  4tith  regt.;  Capt. 
Ellis,  34th  ditto ; Capt.  Willis,  4th  regt. 
Madras  N.  1.  ; Capt.  Macqueen,  2d  Ma- 
dias Nat.  Cav. ; Major  Lawless,  Madras 
Europ  regt.;  Lieut.  Lynch,  23d  Madras 
N.  I. ; Surg.  Piper,  83d  regt.  ; (Lieut. 
Williams,  9th  regt.  N.  I.,  died  on  the  14th 
July  of  chronic  hepatitis.) — From  the 
Cape : Major  Broderick  and  family,  aud 
Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Sweeney. 

Per  Hibernia,  from  Bengal : Mrs.  and 
Miss  Ewing;  Mrs.  Major  Fletcher;  Mr. 
Robert  T.  J.  Glyn,  Judge  at  Bareilly; 
Mr.  Ewing,  Judge  at  Sylhet;  Captains 
Lloyd,  Hall,  and  Mast,  Company’s  ser- 
vice ; Capt.  Jacob,  II.  M.  service ; Joseph 
Baretto,  Esq.  merchant ; Dr.  Lumsdaine ; 
Lieuts.  Stepney  and  Macbean. 

Per  Providence,  from  Bengal : I^ady 
Harriet  Paget;  Lieut.  Colonel  Ingleby, 


53d  regt.  ; Edw.  Pawney,  Esq.,  Madras 
C.  S. ; Capt.  Savage,  49th  regt.  ; Capt. 
Franklin,  Beng.  N.  I. ; Capt.  Hendrick, 
of  the  Royals;  Lieut.  Thomas,  Madras 
N.  I. ; Lieuts  Bremer,  Carpenter,  Stew- 
art, Kreftine,  and  Bowlby,  . 53d  regt. ; 
Ensign  Barwell,  H.  C.  service ; Ensign 
Shaw,  24tli  regt.  ; Mrs.  Savage  and  child  ; 
Mrs.  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Franklin,  Mrs.  Hes- 
sing,  two  Misses  Paget,  two  Misses  Gib- 
bons, Masters  Henry  and  Patrick  Paget ; 
— Charlotte  Nicholson,  Jane  Johnson, 
Anthony  Martin  dell,  Alex.  Gibbs,  James 
Gibbs,  and  Wm.  Gibbs,  children. — ( Capt. 
Cubbon,  Madras  N.  I.,  landed  at  the  Cape.) 

Per  Larkins,  from  Bengal ; Mrs.  Barre 
Latter  and  two  children ; Mrs.  Christie 
and  daughter ; Mrs.  Mathews  and  three 
children;  Mrs.  Hay;  Mrs.  Arnaud  ; Mrs. 
Turner  and  four  children ; Mrs.  Wilkinson 
and  child  ; Mrs.  Yates  ; Lieut.  Col.  Har- 
ding, H.  M.  S. ; Captains  Hailes,  Arnaud, 
Wraugton,  Green,  and  Agnew,  H.  C.  S. ; 
Lieuts.  Wilkinson  and  Walton,  H.  C.  S. ; 
Lieut.  Ruenby,  II.  M.  S. ; John  Small, - 
Esq.  merchant  of  Calcutta ; two  Masters 
Bird,  two  Masters  De  Souza,  and  several 
servants  with  their  children. — (Capt.  Las- 
celles,  H.  M.  S.,  died  at  sea).  — H.  Cha- 
mier,  Esq.,  H.  C.  S.  — Moore,  Esq.  and 
Capt.  Mackenzie,  left  at  the  Cape. 

Per  General  Hewitt,  from  Bengal : Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Davidson  and  one  child ; Capt. 
and  Mrs.  Nott,  and  three  children  ; Mr$. 
Jameson  and  tw  o children  ; Mrs.  Cameron 
and  one  child ; Miss  Hutchinson ; D. 
M‘Intyre,  Esq. ; A.  Cummins,  Esq.; 
Master  Dove  ; Mr.  Rochford : Mr.  Chris- 
tie; (Dr.  Finlayson,  died  at  sea.)  — Frofn 
the  Cape  : Mr.  Denny  and  Master  Feorie. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

July  6.  At  Brighton,  the  lady  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Monier  Williams,  of  a daughter. 

12.  At  Putney,  the  lady  of  John  Pater- 
son, Esq.,  Commander  of  the  Hon.  East- 
India  Company’s  ship  Repulse,  of  a son. 

19.  At  Fulham,  the  lady  of  George 
Raikes,  Esq.,  of  a son. 

20.  At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Capt.  II. 
Hutchinson,  of  the  East  India  ship  Barossa, 
of  a daughter. 

Lately.  In  Bruton  Street,  the  lady  of 
Sir  Gore  Ousely,  of  a son  (still-born.) 

MARRIAGES. 

June  14.  At  St.  Pan  era.;  Church,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Charlton,  W.  H.  Hamil- 
ton, Esq.,  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Pope,  widow 
of  the  late  J.  A.  Pope,  Esq.,  of  Bombay. 

July  1.  At  St.  Pancras  Church,  W. 
West,  Esq.,  late  of  Bombay,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Anderson,  daughter  of  W.  An- 
derson, Esq.,  of  II.  M.  late  24tll  Dra- 
goons. 
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7.  Ralph  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh, 
to  Sarah  Phillips,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Capt.  Bridge,  of  the  lion.  East- India 
Company’s  service. 

15.  At  Speldhurst,  Kent,  Major  Brook 
Bridges  Pari  by,  of  the  Hon.  East-lndia 
Company’s  Madras  Army,  to  Mafia, 
youngest  daughter  of  Captain  Samuel 
Plumb,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

17.  At  A 11- Saints,  Poplar,  Mr.  Robert 
Dudman,  Hon.  East-lndia  Company’s 
service,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Pinching,  of 
Black  vrall. 

22.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Newington,  by  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Cyril  Onslow,  rector,  Wm. 
K.  Farrer,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon  East-lndia 
Company’s  service,  to  Miss  Cracklow, 
only  daughter  of  Henry  Cracklow,  Esq., 
St.  Olave’s,  Southwark. 

26.  At  Camberwell,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Vane,  David  Ross,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon. 
East-lndia  Company’s  service,  to  Mary 
Ann,  second  daughter  of  Tobias  Brown, 
Esq.,  Surgeon  of  the  same  place. 

— At  Kensington  Church,  Lieut. 
Henry  Walter,  of  the  Madras  Army,  third 
son  of  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Walter,  rector  of 
Leigh,  Essex,  to  Mary  Ann  Pinder, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Dernier, 
Esq.,  of  Whitehead’s  Grove,  Chelsea. 

28.  In  Westmoreland,  C.  F.  Elderton, 
Esq.,  of  the  Bombay  Service,  to  Sydney 
Sybella,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Graves,  Mount 
Street,  Dublin,  and  niece  to  the  very  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  Ardagh  and  Connar. 

DEATHS. 

Ajnil  25.  On  board  the  Catherine,  East- 
Indiaman,  on  bis  passage  home,  George 
Macleod  Knox,  Esq.,  many  years  resident 
at  Madras. 

30.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Capt. 
Pearson,  late  Commander  of  the  Hon. 
Company’s  ship,  General  Hewitt. 

July  16.  At  his  house  in  Upper  Wim- 
pole  Street,  General  Thomas  Bridges,  of 
the  Hon.  East-lndia  Company’s  service, 
in  his  80th  year.  lie  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  under  the  command ' 


patam. 

16.  In  Hoxton  Square,  Mr.  Wm.  For- 
syth Burn,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Burn, 
of  the  East-lndia  House. 

Lately.  In  Brook  Street,  Charles  Free- 
man, Esq.,  formerly  of  the  Civil  Service 
on  the  Madras  establishment,  and  Secre- 
tary to  the  Government  there,  aged  68. 

— Major  General  the  Hon.  Arthur  St. 
Leger,  of  the  Light  Cavalry  on  the 
Madras  establishment. 


LONDON  MARKETS. 

Tuesday , July  29. 

Cotton.— We  have  had  but  a moderate 
inquiry  in  our  Cotton  market  this  week, 
only  about  1350  bales  being  sold;  the 
prices  at  an  advance  upon  the  last  India 
sale.  The  sale  at  the  India- House  on  the 
1st  August  consists  of  28,339  bales.  At 
Liverpool,  the  demand  for  Cotton  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  week  has  been  rather 
limited,  but  prices  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
steadily  supported. 

Coffee. — The  public  sales  of  Coffee 
brought  forward  last  week  were  very  ex- 
tensive ; a great  proportion  of  the  quantity 
offered  was  taken  in,  and  a decline  of  3s. 
a 4s.  on  British  Plantation,  and  Is.  a 2s. 
on  Foreign  Coffee,  may  be  stated. 

Sugar. — There  was  a good  supply  of 
Sugars  on  show  last  week ; tlxe  business 
done  was  rather  considerable. 

Indigo. — The  East-lndia  Company’s 
Sale,  consisting  of  4613  chests,  terminated 
on  Tuesday  last.  The  prices  commenced 
and  continued  pretty  steady  at  a reduction 
on  the  Company’s  last  Sale  of  9d.  a Is.  3d. 
per  11).  on  fine  and  good  shipping  qualities, 
and  from  3d.  a 6d.  per  lb.  on  qualities 
suitable  for  home  consumption,  excepting 
strong  coppers,  which  generally  brought 
last  Sale  prices. 

Rice.  — By  public  sale  this  forenoon, 
500  bags  good  white  Bengal  Rice  sold  at 
14s.  6d. 
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SHIPS  LOADING  FOR  INDIA. 


Ships * Names. 

Tons. 

Captains. 

Destination. 

Hope  - 

500 

Flint  - 

* 4 

Madras  direct. 

Moira  - 

700 

Ganges  ... 

700 

Ford 

Madras  and  Bengal. 

Clyde  - 

500 

Driver  - 

Ditto. 

Providence  - 

700 

Rcmmington 

Ditto. 

Da  /id  Scot  t -•  - 

800 

Bunyon 

Ditto. 

I.a  Belle  Alliance  - 

650 

Rolle  - 

Ditto. 

Bengal  Merchant 

500 

Brown  - 

Bengal. 

Lotus  - - - 

54 1 

Field"  - 

Ditto.  , 

Tyne  ...  - 

500 

Cragie 

Ditto. 

Sfr  Edward  Paget- 

600 

Geary  - 

Ditto. 

Upton  Castle 

600 

Pedler  - 

Ditto. 

Lady  Ken  naway  - 

600 

Surflen 

. Ditto. 

Cumbrian  - • - 

700 

Clarkson 

Bombay.  . • 

Sarah  v 

488 

Thacker 

Ditto. 

Barkworth  - 

600 

Green  - 

Ditto. 

Waterloo  ... 

416 

Living  - 

Ditto. 

Duke  of  Bedford  - 

7p0 

— 

Ditto. 

King  George  the  Fourth 

500 

Pausick 

Isle  of  France. 

<PA 

» i 
ir.i 
■ B 

*«a 

'feu 

V- 

'H. 

'S*; 

'Vj 

* 

»u 

•>1. 

*... 

'X. 

'b,.. 

%» 
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Price  Current 

I** 

Cochineal lb.  0 3 

Coffee,  Java cwt.  5 10 

— Cheribon 4 10 

Sumatra 4 4 

Bourbon 

Mocha  4 15 

Cotton,  Surat lb.  0 0 

Madras 0 0 

— — Bengal  0 0 

— - Bourbon  0 1 

Drugs,  &c.  for  Dyeing. 

Aloes,  Kpatica cwt.  1%  0 

Anniseeds,  Star . 4 o 

Borax,  Refined... 3 0 

Unrefined,  or  Tincal  4 10 

Camphirc unrefined 14  0 

Cardemoms,  Malabar..  Ib  0 3 

Ceylon . 0 0 

Cassia  Buds cwt.  16  10 

i.ignca 8 10 

Castor  Oil lb.  0 t 

China  Root cwt.  1 15 

Coculus  Indicus..., 3 0 

Colombo  Root 0 0 

Dragon’s  Blood 10  0 

Gum  Ammoniac,  lump..  5 0 

Arabic 5 0 

— — Assafaetida 3 0 

— Benjamin 0 o 

Animi cwt.  3 0 

Galbannm 

Gambogium  14  10 

— Myrrh 6 o 

— — - Olibanum 2 0 

Lac  Lake lb.  0 1 

■ Dye 0 3 

Shell,  Block 4 0 

— — Shivered 4 5 

Stick 0 15 

Musk,  China oz.  10  0 

Nux  Vomica cwt.  1 5 

Oil  Cassia oz.  0 0 

— — Cinnamon 0 14 

— Cloves 4 5 

— Mace o o 

Nutmegs 0 4 

Opium..... lb. 

Rhubarb 0 1 


of  East -India  Produce  for  July  1823.  211 

d.  L.  i*  d.  In  t»  d»  L.  t.  d. 

6 to  o 4 6 Sal  Ammoniac cwt.  4 10  0 to  4 15  O 

0 — 5 15  0 Senna ....a lb.  0 0 6 — 0 56 

0 — 5 0 0 Turmerick,  Java.. ..cwt.  115  0 — 4 00 

0 — 4 10  0 — — Bengal 1 10  0 — 1 14  0 

China 4 5 0 — 2 10  9 

0 — 7 0 0 Zedoary 

6 _ 0 0 8 Galls,  in  Sorts 6 0 0 — 6 10  0 

5 — 0 0 7 Z Blue 7 10  0 — 8 0 0 

5 — 0 0 7 indigo.  Blue  lb.  0 10  0 — 0 10  C 

1—013  — Purple  and  Violet...  0 9 6 — 0 9 10 

Fine  Violet 0 9 6 — 0 9 10 

0 — 25  0 0 — Good  Ditto 0 8 10  — 0 9 4 

0 — 4 10  0 — Fine  Violet  & Copper  0 8 0 — 0 8 9 

0 — 0 0 0 — Good  Ditto 0 7 6 — 0 8 3 

0 — 4 15  0 Ordinary  Ditto 0 4 9 — 0 6 3 

0 — 13  0 0 — Consuming  qualities..  0 6 6 — 0 8 ll 

0 — 0 3 6 - — Madras  Fine  and  Good  0 8 6 — 0 9 ® 

9 — 0 13  Rice,  Bengal cwt.  Oil  0 — 0 16  0 

0 — 17  10  0 Safflower cwt.  6 0 0 — 14  0 0 

0 — 10  0 0 Sago ..cwt.  10  0 — 1 14  o 

o — 0 4 0 Saltpetre,  Refined....  cwt.  17  0—190 

0 — 2 0 0 Silk,  Bengal  Skein  lb.  Oil  6 — o 12  io 

0 — 3 5 0 — Novi 0 14  9 — 1 211 

0 - 0 0 0 — Ditto  White 0 14  l — 1 1 10 

0 — 34  0 0 —China 0 16  1 — 0 13  6 

0 — 9 0 0 Organzine... 1 19  0 — 1 18  0 

0 — 6 0 0 Spices,  Cinnamon Ib.  0 6 7 ■—  0 6 10 

0 — 8 0 0 Cloves 022 

0 — 0 0 0 Mace 0 5 2 

0 — 10  0 0 — Nutmegs 0 2 6 

— Ginger cwt.  1 3 0 

0 — 15  0 0 — Pepper,  Black  ....lb.  0 0 6 

0 — 18  0 0 White 0 1 3 

0 — 4 0 0 Sugar,  Yellow cwt.  1 7 0 — 1 10 

9 — 0 2 6 White i 1 12  0 — 1 17 

0,  — 0 5 6 Brown 14  0 — 15 

0 — 3 0 0 — — Manilla  and  Java  ....  18  0 0 — 1 14 

0 — 5 0 0 Tea,  Bohea.. Ib.  0 2 5 — 0 

0 — 1 10  0 Congou 0 2 6 — 0 

0 — 1 0 d Souchong 0 4 2 — 0 

0 — 1 If  0 — Campoi - 0 3 6 

8 — 0 0 9 — Twankay  035 

0 — 0150  Pekoe 0 5 8 

0 — 2 10  0 Hyson  Skin 0 3 6 

0 Hyson  0 3 8 

o — o 2 6 — Gunpowder 0 5 4 

Tortoiseshell 1 12  0 

6 — 0 5 0 Wood,  Saunders  Red. .ton  10  0 0 — 10  10 

i 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


3 
5 
2 

4 
0 
0 


9 
3 
7 
0 
7 
O 
0 
o 
0 
o 
2 6 
3 6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


4 

4 
3 

6 

3 

5 

6 

» 


7 

3 

7 

O 

8 
9 
2 
O 
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GOODS  DECLARED  FOR  SALE  AT 
THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 

For  Sale  1 August — Promjttj]  November. 

Company's.— Bengal,  Madras,  and  Surat  Cotton 
Wool— Shawl  Wool — Beyangee  Wool — Packing 
Cotton. 

Licensed.— Cotton  Wool — Colton  Wicks. 

For  Sale  6 August— Prompt  3 1 October. 

Private-Trade.  — Longcloths  — Sallampores  — 
Blue  Cloth — Blue  Sallampores — Blue  Succatoons 
— Chelloes — Bettellees— Brown,  Blue,  and  Yel- 
low Nankeens  — Bandannoes  — Choppahs — Doo- 
sooties — Benare*  Turbands — Damasks— Madras 
Handkerchiefs  — Ventapollam  Handkerchiefs  — 
Silk  Handkerdhiefs — Corahs— Silk  Piece  Goods— 
Wrought  Silks — Shatols — Shawl  Borders— Cash- 
mere  Shawls — Crapes — Gauze  and  Crape  Gown 
Pieces — Lustrings. 

For  Sale  11  August. — Prompt  7 November. 

Company's. — Saltpetre — Black  and  While  Pep- 
per—Cinnamon— Mace — Nutmegs. 

Licensed  — Saltpetre  — Pepper  — Cinnamon  — 
Cloves — Mace— Nutmegs— Ginger— Cassia  Lignea 
—Oil  of  Cassia. 

For  Sale  13  August. — Prompt  7 November . 

Company's — Cardemoms. 

Licensed  and  Private  Trade. — Aloes — Rhubarb — 
Senna— Myrrh — Camphor  — Musk — Assafcstida  — 
Gum  Animi — Gum  Ammoniac — Gum  Arabic— 
Benjamin — Gum  ('opal — Dragon’s  Blood — Lac 
Dye — Lac  Lake— Shellac — Galls — Tincal — Alkali 
— Hurtookey  — Turmeric  — Fennel  Seeds  — Saf- 
flower Cardemoms — Great  Leaf  — Camomile 
Flowers— BaxLUa— Borax— Sealing  Wax— Tincal 


—Cardemoms — Cowries— Tin— Castor  Oil— Citric 
Oil. 

For  Sale  15  August — Prompt  7 November. 
Licensed  and  Private-Trade — Elephants’  Teeth — 
Tortoiseshell  — Mother-o»-  Pearl  Shells  — Horn 
Tops— Cornelian  Stones— Coral  Beads— Chinese 
Curiosities— Fish  Counters — Indian  Ink— China 
Ink — Soy — Hides— Dye  Wood — Canes — Bamboo 
Blinds — Bamboo  Canes — Rattans. 

For  Sale  20  August— Prompt  21  November. 
Licensed — S u ga  r— C offee. 

For  Sale  2 September— Prompt  9fi  November. 
Tea— Bohea,  MXJ.OOOJbs. ; Congou,  Campoi,  Pe- 
koe, and  Souchong,  5,000,000lbs. ; Twankay  and 
Hyson  Skin,  l,l00,0001bs.  j Hyson,  3CO.OOOlbs.— 
Total,  including  Private  Trade,  6,900,ooolbs. 

For  Sale  10  September— Prompt  5 December. 
Company's — Bengal  and  Coast  Piece  Goods. 


CARGOES  OF  EAST-INDIA  COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS  LATELY  ARRIVED. 

CARGOES  of  the  Belle  Alliance,  Lady  Raffles, 
Marchioness  of  F.ly.  Sir  Edirard  Paget,  and  Gene- 
ral Hewitt,  from  Bengal  ; and  the  Coldstream  and 
Warren  Hastings,  from  Bengal  and  Madras. 

Company's — Bengal  and  C»ust  Piece  Goods — 
Bengal  Raw  Silk— Cotton— Burbadocs  Cotton — 
Beyangee  an  l Shawl  Wool — Indigo — Saltpetre- 
Sugar— Pepper — Cinnamon. 

Private-Trade  and  Privilege— Piece  Goods — 
Raw  Silk— Shawls— Feather  Tippets— Indigo- 
Coffee  — Sugar  — Rice— Safflower— Cardemt. ms— 
Alyrrh — Benjamin — Gum" Copal — Gum  Olibanum 
—Lac  Dye— Shellac— Oils— Castor  Oil— Tincal— 
Hides— Mother  o’- Pearl  Shells— Wines— Sherry 
— Constantia. 


Daily  Prices  of  Stocks,  from  the  %6th  of  June  to  the  %5th  of  July  1823. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  ASIATIC  HISTORIANS. 

By  M.  Julius  Klaproth, 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  London. 


The  history  of  the  ancient  nations 
divides  itself  into  the  three  following 
grand  divisions  : Mythology,  which  is 
truth  in  part,  enveloped  in  an  impe- 
netrable darkness  of  fable  and  allegory, 
and  generally  consists  of  subsequently 
calculated  astronomical  periods,  me- 
tamorphosed into  dynasties  and  he- 
roes ; doubtful  history,  in  which  the 
facts  are  true,  or  at  least  not  impro- 
bable, in  which  historical  personages 
are  treated  of,  and  their  lives  written, 
but  without  any  chronology,  or  at 
least  any  whose  correctness  can  be 
demonstrated;  and  authentic  history, 
in  which  the  principal  things  are  true, 
and  the  chronology  is  incontestably 
proved,  or  can  be  demonstrated  by 
synchronisms.  This  authentic  history 
commences  very  recently  with  most 
of  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  generally 
begins  when  the  art  of  writing  had 
extended  itself,  when  the  priesthood 
had  fallen  into  decay,  and  knowledge 
had  appeared  like  a hostile  power 
against  the  rulers  of  the  nations. 

Among  the  Maboinedan  people  of 
Asia,  that  is  among  the  Arabians,  Per- 
sians and  Turks,  religion  has  destroyed 
all  the  ancient  histories,  by  establish- 
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ing  the  principle,  that  what  is  not  con- 
firmed by  the  Koran  is  not  only  false, 
but  that  it  would  be  atheistical  to 
believe  it. 

Arabians. 

The  authentic  history  of  the  Ara- 
bians scarcely  ascends  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  There  it  is  attached 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  loses  itself  in  the  doubtful 
and  fabulous.  Ascending  still  higher, 
they  furnish  antediluvian  dynasties 
and  the  most  senseless  fables,  ori- 
ginating in  the  chimeras  of  the  later 
Jews  and  Cabalists.  From  the  time 
of  Mohammed  a fixed  chronology  is 
found  in  the  Arabian  historians,  and 
the . most  enlightened  of  them  reject 
most  of  what  is  related  as  having  hap- 
pened before  this  epoch. 

Persians. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury the  Arabians  conquered  Persia, 
and  forced  its  inhabitants  to  embrace 
Islamism.  The  fire-worship  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  sword,  and  with  it 
nearly  all  the  historical  materials  which 
existed  before  this  period  of  distress. 
It  is  only  the  historj'  of  the  last  Per- 
’ Vol.  XVI.  2 F 
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sian  dynasty,  the  Sassanides,  from 
227  to  651  A.D.,  that  has  been  written 
with  some  degree  of  purity  by  the  na- 
tive historians  : but  its  chronology  is 
not  quite  certain,  and  the  facts  related 
are  unimportant. 

The  history  of  the  Parthian  dynasty, 
and  of  the  princes  who  reigned  in 
Persia  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
or  from  the  third  century  before  to  the 
third  century  after  the  Christian  era, 
consists,  among  the  Mahommedan 
Persian  historians,  of  an  extremely 
incomplete  catalogue  of  kings,  unac- 
companied by  dates ; and  we  find  but 
a very  scanty  supply  of  particulars 
relating  to  this  period  among  the 
Greeks. 

The  history  of  the  rulers  of  Persia, 
from  Cyrus  unto  Darius,  or  to  the 
conquest  of  the  empire  by  the  Mace- 
donian hero,  is  quite  disfigured  by  the 
native  historians,  and  unaccompanied 
by  any  dates.  They  make  Alexander 
the  son  of  Darius  by  the  daughter  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who  was  demand- 
ed in  marriage  by  him,  but  sent  back 
again  to  her  father  after  she  was  preg- 
nant, on  account  of  the  offensiveness 
of  her  breath.  Of  Cyrus  they  know 
nothing.  These  historical  dynasties 
are  preceded  by  the  mythological  dy- 
nasty Pishdadier,  which  begins  with 
Kaiumhrath,  who  is  reckoned  Adam 
by  some,  Noah  by  others,  and  by 
some  is  supposed  to  be  a grandson  of 
Shem. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  histories  of 
Persia,  as  they  have  been  preserved  in 
that  country.  They  can  neither  be 
reconciled  with  Grecian  accounts,  nor 
with  the  extremely  meagre  and  in- 
definite accounts  which  are  found  in 
the  religious  books  of  the  Parsees  in 
India.  Almost  their  only  source  is 
the  Shah-nameh,  Firdewsi’s  great  my- 
thological and  historical  heroic  poem, 
which  he  compiled  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  by  command  of  the  Sultan  Mah- 
mud of  Gasna,  and  for  materials  he 
had  what  was  transmitted  by  the  fire- 
worshippers  and  the  Greeks. 


Tuukb. 

The  people  belonging  to  the  Turkish 
-race,  who  adopted  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homed, and  with  it  the  use  of  the  Ara- 
• bic  characters,  possess  nothing  his- 
torical before  this  epoch.  The  annals 
of  the  various  dynasties  which  they 
subsequently  established  in  Persia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  are  principally 
compiled  by  natives  of  those  countries 
in  Arabic  and  Persian  ; and  it  is  only 
the  Ottoman  race  of  kings,  who  reign 
in  Constantinople,  that  can  shew  his- 
torical works  compiled  in  their  mother 
tongue. 

Mongols. 

Gasan-khan,  a descendant  of  Tchin- 
gis  Khan,  in  the  fifth  generation,  who 
reigned  in  Persia  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  commissioned  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  Chodja  Rashid,  to 
write  the  history  of  the  Mongolian 
nation  down  to  his  time,  and  to  make 
use  of  the  old  Mongolian  records  in 
the  royal  archives  for  that  purpose,  and 
to  consult  several  aged  men  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  Mongolian  lan- 
guage, then  almost  forgotten  in  Per- 
sia, and  with  the  oral  traditions  of 
their  people.  With  these  means, 
Chodja  Rashid  compiled  a highly  va- 
luable work,  entitled  * Djama*  at  Ta- 
warich,  which  may  be  considered  the 
only  source  from  whence  the  later 
Mahomedan  historians  have  obtained 
their  information  relating  to  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Mongolian  and  Turkish 
people.  Unfortunately,  however,  Chod- 
ja Rashid  has  not  avoided  the  com- 
mon fault  of  his  religious  denomina- 
tion, and  has  engrafted  the  old  Mon- 
golian and  Turkish  traditions  on  the 
Jewish,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Mahomedans.  He  says,  “ we  know 
from  the  historians  of  Islam,  and  the 
Pentateuch  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  the  Prophet  Noah  (may  he  be 
blessed)  divided  the  earth  from  south 
to  north  into  three  parts.  He  gave 
the  first  to  his  son  Ham,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  Sudan  (blacks  Ethio- 
pians); the  middle  division  he  gave  to 
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Shera,  who  was  the  father  of  the  Ara- 
bians and  Persians ; and  the  third  to 
Japheth,  father  of  the  Turks.  One 
of  his  sons  went  towards  the  east,  and 
he  also  is  called  Japheth  by  the  Mon- 
gols and  Turks ; he  is  also  called 
Abuldjeh  Khan  by  the  Turks ; yet  the 
learned  do  not  know  whether  this 
Abuldjeh  Khan  was  a son  of  the  pro- 
phet Noah  (may  he  be  blessed),  or  a 
son  of  one  of  his  sons.  He,  however, 
derives  his  descent  from  him,  and  his 
descendants  are  the  Mongols,  the 
Turkish  nations,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Steppes  of  Asia.’, 

On  this  solitary  and  uncertain  pas- 
sagl  of  Chodja  Rashid,  which  is  des- 
titute of  any  historical  proof,  his  fol- 
lowers have  founded  their  genealogical 
tables  of  the  Turkish  nation,  which 
they  bring  down  from  the  fabulous 
OgusKhan,  who  advanced  from  the 
interior  of  Asia  to  Egypt  to  Tchingis 
Khan,  but  with  so  much  uncertainty, 
that  some  place  a period  of  four  hun- 
dred years  between  Ogus  and  Tchingis, 
and  others  reckon  four  thousand. 

Others  make  Ogus  the  contempo- 
rary of  Kaiumarath,  the  first  fabulous 
King  of  Persia,  who  is  sometimes 

reckoned  Noah,  and  sometimes  Adam. 

/ 

Nothing  historical  can  be  drawn  from 
this  trash ; and  Abul-gasi  Bahadur 
Khan,  Prince  of  Kharisra  (who  made 
a Turkish  abridgment  of  the  work  of 
Chodja  Rashid  in  the  year  1663,  and 
briefly  continued  it  to  his  time),  lias 
considerably  augmented  it.  His  work, 
of  which  we  only  possess  two  bad 
translations,  is  however  deserving  of 
credit  in  what  he  adduces  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  Mahommedan  Tur- 
kish dynasties. 

Among  the  few  tribes  of  Turks  who 
have  not  embraced  Mahommedanism, 
and  have  remained  behind  in  Inner 
Asia,  their  ancient  mother  country,  it 
appears  that  the  traditions  of  their 
descent  has  been  lost  with  their  li- 
terature ; at  least  nothing  relating  to 
it  is  known  to  us,  and  we  have  no  well- 
founded  hope  to  find  any  thing  of  that 
kind  among  them  at  any  future  time. 


HlND03. 

Among  the  Hindus,  religion  has 
destroyed  all  history:  because,  con- 
sidering this  life  merely  as  a state  of 
sorrow  and  trial  which  must  be  passed 
through,  they  do  not  reckon  its  oc- 
currences worthy  of  record.  Sunk 
in  meditation  on  mystical  formulas,  all 
their  efforts  are  directed  to  forcing 
their  soul,  by  a moral  self-destruction, 
back  again  into  the  soul  of  the  world 
from  whence  it  came.  The  exact  per- 
formance of  the  most  trifling  religious 
ceremonies  and  duties,  the  labyrinth 
of  their  metaphysics,  and  the  per- 
sonification of  the  innumerable  at- 
tributes of  the  godhead,  appear  to 
have  exhausted  all  the  powers  of  their 
' mind,  so  that  scarcely  any  thing  has 
power  to  draw  them  out  of  their  state 
of  religious  abstraction,  or  make  them 
produce  any  thing  rational.  On  this 
account  it  has  not  been  hitherto  pos- 
sible for  the  English  in  India  to  dis- 
cover one  ancient  history  written  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  although 
they  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  for 
that  purpose,  and  although  the  Ma- 
hommedan dynasties  which  governed 
there,  had  their  historians, whose  works 
are,  however,  nearly  all  compiled  in  the 
Persian  or  Hindustani  languages. 

The  original  writings  of  the  Hindus 
principally  consist  of  innumerable  and 
illegible  commentaries  on  the  revealed 
laws  of  the  deity ; expositions  of  the 
grammatical  mysteries  of  the  Sanscrit 
language,  and  of  their  endless  my- 
thology. Poetry,  which  readily  as- 
sociates itself  with  religion,  has  made 
great  advances  among  them ; she  has 
however  constantly  allowed  herself  to 
be  the  handmaid  of  metaphysics.  Some 
of  their  epic  poems,  as  the  Mahabarata 
and  the  Ramayuna,  lay  historical  ma- 
terials as  a foundation,  but  abound  in 
wonders  and  fable,  with  such  an  im- 
perfect chronology,  that  the  most 
learned  members  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Calcutta  find  it  nearly  im- 
possible to  reconcile  it  with  Grecian 
accounts,  and  trace  it  up  to  Alexander. 
Such  works  can  only  give  occasion  to 
2 F 2 
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historical  conjecture:  yet  they  certafnly 
indicate  conquerors  coming  from  the 
north,  who  kept  continually  drawing 
the  old  and  apparently  negro  race  of 
inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  Iptra 
Gangem  towards  the  South,  and  at 
last  extirpated  .them  on  the  Island 
of  Ceylon.  These  conquerors  are  in- 
carnations of  the  deity,  which  came 
from  the  Himmalaya  Mountains,  and 
the  subjugated  are  giants  and  demons. 
The  astronomical  tables  of  the  Hindus, 
which  are  carried  to  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, commence  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  are 
calculated  back  from  that  time  into 
antiquity. 

Tibetians. 

What  I have  said  of  the  want  of 
histories  among  the  Hindus,  is  appli- 
cable to  all  the  nations  which  have  ge- 
nerally adopted  a sect  of  the  Indian 
religion,  if  their  destruction  of  his- 
tories is  not  partially  remedied  by  Chi- 
nese accounts.  The  Tibetians  how- 
ever have  historical  works,  which  cer- 
tainly go  back  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  at  which  time  the 
religion  of  Buddha  was  introduced 
into  Tibet  from  India,  and  with  it 
their  writing,  without  which  no  history 
can  be  preserved,  as  the  dates  are  lost 
in  songs  and  traditions,  if  even  the 
facts  are  in  some  degree  retained.  The 
adventures  of  a rude  mountain  people, 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
* uninhabitable,  sandy  and  stony  deserts 
on  the  north,  and  by  high  snowy 
mountains  on  the  other  side,  and 
whose  inhabitants  seldom  wandered 
from  home,  would  possess  little  in- 
terest in  the  general  history  of  man- 
kind and  their  fate,  if  the  religion,  of 
Buddha  had  not  been  introduced  among 
the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  Steppes 
of  Central  Asia  by  Tibetian  priests, 
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and  converted  them  from  rude  bar- 
barians to  men  of  feeling  and  benig- 
nity. Tibet  has  thus  tamed  the  Mon- 
gols, who  were  formerly  the  disturbers 
of  the  world,  by  communicating  the 
most  beautiful  branch  of  the  Indian 
religion,  and  by  faith  in  the  doctrines 
of  meekness  and  kindness.  The  wor- 
ship of  Buddha  was  spread  in  Kashgar 
Khoten,  and  other  parts  of  the  interior 
of  Asia,  before  this  period,  but  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  advance  of  the 
eastern  Nomadic  nations,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  continual  spread  of 
Islamism. 

Chinese. 

China,  encircled  on  the  cast  and 
south  by  a stormy  sea,  separated  by 
deserts  from  deserts  on  the  north, 
and  bordered  by  chains  of  icy  moun- 
tains on  the  west,  appears  at  the  first 
view  to  stand  quite  alone  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind ; but  how  much  will 
the  investigator  be  surprised  at  un- 
expectedly finding  there  passages 
which  throw  a clear  light  on  the  im- 
portant occurrences,  to  which  Europe 
is  principally  indebted  for  its  present 
moral-political  formation  : for  the  mi- 
grations of  nations  in  the  middle  ages 
can  only  be  sufficiently  explained  out 
of  the  historical  books  of  the  Chinese. 
Both  the  learned  and  unlearned  have 
hitherto  attempted  to  use  the  history 
of  the  Chinese,  as  one  of  the  most 
ancient  nations,  for  the  purpose  of 
invalidating  the  authenticity  of  the 
Mosaic  accounts : but  they  have  not 
known  what  is  properly  Chinese  his- 
tory. I therefore  consider  it  worth 
the  labour  to  establish  this  point ; and 
I now  remark,  once  for  all,  that  I 
appear  here  as  an  impartial  judge, 
and  well  know  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween religion  and  history. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


ADDRESS  OF  NATIVE  CHRISTIANS  TO  THEIR  COUNTRYMEN. 


The  following  Address  to  his  country- 
men was  drawn  up  a few  months  ago,  in 
the  name  of  his  Christian  brethren,  by  a 
native  young  man  about  twenty-one,  who 


having  a brother  in  Serarapore  College, 
and  several  youthful  companions,  no  doubt 
conversed  occasionally  with  them  on  tbe 
subjects  which  his  letter  embraces,  but 
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who  received  therein  not  the  least  Euro- 
pean aid.  He  is  the  brother  of  a man  of 
the  writer  caste,  who  embraced  Christianity 
many  years  ago ; and  on  coming  to  see 
him  some  years  after,  he,  feeling  a wish 
to  remain  with  him,  procured  employment 
in  the  printing-office  at  Serampore,  and 
applied  himself  in  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures.  The  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  about  a year  ago  he  made 
an  open  profession  of  Christianity  by  being 
publicly  baptized.  As’  this  letter  was 
drawn  up  by  him  without  the  assistance  of 
any  European,  it  seems  valuable,  not  so 
mu£h  on  account  of  any  depth  or  acute- 
ness in  its  reasoning,  as  for  the  plain  com- 
mon sense  which  it  breathes,  and  its  fur- 
nishing a specimen  of  the  ideas  which  a 
native  mind  is  capable  of  forming  from 
perusing  the  Scriptures  with  an  honest  and 
good  heart.  In  the  letter  itself,  indeed, 
there  are  evident  traits  of  its  being  a native 
performance  : for  while  a European  Chris- 
tian would  not  have  applied  the  passages 
of  Scripture  quoted  therein  precisely  as 
this  native  youth  has  done,  he  would  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  thought  of  exactly 
the  same  arguments  which  he  has  laid  be- 
fore his  countrymen.  We  will  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  submitting  it  entire  to 
our  readers,  merely  interspersing  it  with 
such  brief  remarks  as  may  appear  neces- 
sary to  elucidate  the  scope  of  the  argu- 
ments it  contains : 

“ To  the  Moosoolmans  and  Hindoos  in  Ben- 
gal, Shree  Sebuk-ram , Ram-koomar,  So- 
roojy-Chundra  Deb,  Komida-kanto  Mitra, 
Roopsa , RarnrvXton  Ghose , Roop-chand- 
sau,  and  other  Bengalee  Christians , re- 
spectfully  address  this  letter. 

“ Beloved  and  respected  countrymen : 
We  formerly  followed  the  same  way  of  re- 
ligion which  you  now  follow;  but  we  are 
now  become  the  followers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is  our  desire  to  ac- 
quaint you  in  a few  words  with  the  reasons 
why  we  have  embraced  this  way.  This  we 
are  induced  to  do  from  the  wish  to  shew 
you  that  we  have  not  embraced  Christianity 
through  any  desire  for  worldly  gain,  nor 
because  we  wereatall  degraded  in  our  own 
caste,  nor  with  any  sinister  view  whatever. 
In  this  letter  therefore  we  will  briefly  lay 
open  to  you,  step  by  stept  the  ideas  which, 
weighing  with  our  own  minds,  induced  us 
thus  to  become  Christians,  in  the  hope  that 


you  will  so  far  oblige  us,  as  candidly  and 
impartially  to  weigh  them  yourselves. 

“ 1.  We  will  first  mention  a word  or 
two  relative  to  discerning  the  truth,  and 
then  advert  to  other  particulars.  You  can 
easily  perceive,  esteemed  countrymen,  that 
when  it  is  dark  we  need  the  light  of  the 
sun  in  order  to  discern  the  various  ma- 
terial objects  which  surround  us ; in  like 
manner  is  divine  light  requisite  to  enable 
us  to  discern  the  real  nature  of  spiritual 
objects.  Further,  as  when  the  sun  is  gone 
down  the  world  remains  in  total  darkness 
till  it  rise  again,  so  until  our  minds  be 
enlightened  by  the  true  knowledge  of  God, 
we  remain  totally  immersed  in  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  and  sin.  As  the  soul, 
however,  is  far  more  precious  than  the 
body,  the  darkness  of  the  mind  is  far  more 
dreadful  in  its  effects  than  is  natural  dark- 
ness. The  body,  with  all  that  pertains 
thereto,  endures  only  for  a short  time; 
but  the  mind,  the  soul, endures  throughout 
eternity.  Further,  as  a traveller  in  a 
strange  country,  who  through  the  dreadful 
darkness  of  the  night  may  have  lost  his 
way,  and  gone  into  some  by-path,  full  of 
thorns  and  stumbling  blocks,  and  infested 
with  lions,  tigers,  buffaloes,  and  other 
beasts  of  prey,  being  overwhelmed  with 
dread  through  his  being  thus  lost  in  a 
wilderness,  is  filled  with  Unspeakable  joy 
when  the  morning  sun  bursts  forth  sud- 
denly upon  him,  dispelling  all  his  fears, 
and  enabling  him  to  regain  the  right  road  ; 
so  those  who  have  been  wandering  in  the 
dreadful  darkness  of  ignorance,  ought  to 
rejoice  exceedingly  when/  divine  light 
breaks  in  upon  their  minds,  and  entirely 
destroys  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  sin. 
Further,  should  any  person  after  the  sun 
is  risen,  close  his  own  eyes,  and  insist  that 
the  sun  is  not  risen,  this  would  not  in  the 
least  degree  invalidate  the  fact  that  the  sun 
is  then  actually  shining.  In  the  same 
manner,  after  God  has  caused  the  light  of 
his  Holy  Word  to  shine  forth,  should  you, 
closing  the  eyes  of  your  own  minds  to  ex- 
clude its  light,  affirm  that  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures have  not  thus  poured  forth  their  light 
around  you,  this  could  by  no  means  dis- 
prove the  fact  that  God’s  word  is  now  ac- 
tually enlightening  this  country.  Beloved 
and  esteemed  countrymen,  we  formerly 
wandered  encompassed  with  gross  dark- 
ness ; but  through  God’s  goodness,  we 
have  at  length  been  unexpectedly  favoured 
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with  the  light  of  Ilis  Sacred  word ; and, 
to  our  unspeakable  joy,  have  found  and 
chosen  the  right  way.” 

After  having  thus  introduced  the  subject, 
this  young  man  proceeds  to  describe  what 
he  and  his  native  fellow- Christians  had 
actually  discerned,  through  their  being 
thus  favoured  with  the  light  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

**  2.  Having,  beloved  countrymen,  thus 
obtained  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  have  by 
their  help  been  able  to  trace  our  corrupt 
and  depraved  nature  to  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents ; for  we  are  descended  from  them. 
We  have  hence  also  seen,  that  in  our  former 
system  of  idolatry,  there  is  no  way  wherein 
sin  can  be  possibly  removed.  Without  a 
due  atonement,  indeed,  it  is  impossible 
that  sin  can  be  taken  away  ; but  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  having,  to  take  away  our  sins,  laid 
aside  his  glory,  and  taken  on  himself  a 
human  body,  hath  come  into  the  world  and 
offered  himself  a sacrifice  in  human  nature, 
and  thereby  made  a complete  and  perfect 
atonement:  and  he  hath  promised  that 
whoever  shall  firmly  believe  in  his  death 
as  the  atonement  for  sin,  shall  obtain  ever- 
lasting life.  Having  therefore  carefully 
weighed  all  this,  we  being  exceedingly 
afraid  on  account  of  our  sin,  have  trusted 
in  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation, 
and  have  publicly  embraced  Christianity.” 

After  having  made  this  simple,  yet  full 
declaration  of  bis  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  men,  this  young  native  writer 
proceeds  to  examine  the  nine  incarnations 
held  by  his  countrymen,  and  shews  them 
that  no  one  of  these  even  pretended  to 
make  atonement  for  sin. 

“ 3.  Should  any  one  among  you,  es- 
teemed countrymen,  inquire  if  you  believe 
in  the  nine  incarnations  mentioned  in  the 
Shastras,  and  thereto  add  alms-deeds,  me- 
ditation on  your  devta,  and  the  devout  ser- 
vice of  your  gooroo,  can  you  not  obtain 
salvation  by  these?  In  reply,  we  thus 
examine  the  matter  : In  the  first  incarna- 
tion, Narayuna  assumed  the  form  of  a fish 
for  the  sake  of  performing  his  promise ; 
in  the  second,  he  assumed  that  of  a tor- 
toise, and  upheld  the  earth  j in  the  third, 
he  assumed  the  form  of  a boar ; in  the 
fourth,  that  of  a man-lion,  to  destroy  an 
usoora ; in  the  fifth,  that  of  the  dwarf 
Bamun,  and  possessed  himself  of  Patala  ; 
in  the  sixth,  he  appeared  as  rooroos-rama, 


and  destroyed  the  Kshettryas  ; in  the  se- 
venth, he  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Rama  to  destroy  Ravuna ; in  the  eighth, 
he  as  Krishnoo  destroyed  the  giant  Kung- 
sha ; in  the  ninth,  he  became  Boodh  and 
established  Boudhism.  Weigh,  esteemed 
countrymen,  these  nine  incarnations  thus 
briefly  laid  before  you.  Among  all  these, 
there  is  no  one  intended  to  take  away  sin ; 
they  were  all  intended  for  far  different 
purposes.  There  can  therefore  he  no  hope 
of  salvation,  from  relying  on  any  one  of 
these  incarnations.  We  therefore  have  re- 
nounced all  trust  in  these  ; and,  respected 
countrymen,  if  you  will  carefully  weigh 
them,  you  yourselves  may  easily  perceive 
how  incapable  they  are  of  bestowing  sal- 
vation.” 

The  dependance  of  the  native  mind 
however  is  far  more  fixed  in  the  Gooroo, 
or  spiritual  teacher,  than  even  on  these  in- 
carnations. These  Gooroos  are  all  Brah- 
rauns,  who  constantly  declare  themselves 
to  be  the  gods  of  the  Shoodras  ; and  while 
the  service  yielded  them,  that  of  prostration 
at  their  feet,  &c.  is  real  adoration,  more 
dependance  can  scarcely  be  placed  on  God 
himself,  than  is  reposed  in  the  Gorooo  re- 
lative to  salvation.  That  one  mortal  should 
ever  have  been  able  thus  to  represent  him- 
self to  another,  is  almost  a phenomenon 
even  in  the  annals  of  superstition  itself. 
Though  the  word  Gooroo  * signifies  little 
more  than  a teacher,  yet  the  ideas  sug- 
gested to  an  English  reader  by  the  term 
“ teacher,”  fall  so  far  below  those  attach- 
ed by  the  Hindoo  to  the  term  “ Gooroo,” 
that  uncouth  as  it  may  sound  in  an  English 
ear,  we  feel  constrained  to  retain  the 
latter  word  here,  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject.  The  manner  in  which  this 
native  youth  has  met  this  extravagant  trust 
in  the  Gooroos,  is  quite  peculiar  to  the 
native  mind ; a European,  though  he 
might  have  chosen  better  arguments,  would 
not  have  thought  precisely  of  these. 

<*  4.  Perhaps  some  of  our  esteemed 
countrymen  imagine,  that  humbly  serving 
at  tli?  foot  of  the  Gooroo,  is  certainly  the 
path  of  salvation.  This  indeed  is  true  ; 
but  tills  Gooroo  must  be  the  Supreme 
Brumha.  Let  us  refer  you  for  proof  to 
the  following  sentence:  ‘ He  alone  is  lh® 
true  Gooroo,  who,  dispelling  the  shades  of 

* I believe  that  the  word  “ Gooroo  ” i*  nearly 
equivalent  in  force  to  the  Hebrew  term  Rabbi.— 
IV.  Curey. 
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ignorance  and  darkness  by  divine  know- 
ledge, opens  the  eyes  of  the  mind.’  If 
this  be  the  case,  how  can  a man  become 
the  life-imparting  Gooroo  to  another,  his 
fellow-creature  ? The  Supreme  Brumha 
alone,  therefore,  is  the  true  Gooroo.  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ever  glorious,  is  to 
sinners  the  Gooroo  and  Saviour.  He  en- 
lightens the  mind  by  divine  instruction. 
He  gives  the  Holy  Spirit ; and  dispelling 
the  darkness  of  the  mind,  discovers  to  the 
soul  its  own  sinfulness;  and  enables  it  to 
discern  the  way  of  salvation.  He,  taking 
away  the  love  of  sin,  bestows  a holy  mind. 
He,  having  borne  in  his  own  body  the 
burden  of  our  sins,  gives  rest  to  the  soul 
of  the  sinner ; and  by  Him  is  the  mind 
renewed  and  prepared  for  holiness.  Fur- 
ther, through  the  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
all  mankind  having  l>ecome  sinful,  and 
liable  to  death  both  temporal  and  eternal, 
Jesus  Christ,  becoming  the  sinner’s  surety, 
by  laying  down  his  own  life,  has  paid  the 
dreadf ul  debt  of  sin ; and  as  a criminal 
pardoned  is  brought  forth  out  of  prison, 
so  surely  does  he  deliver  the  sinner  from 
the  prison  of  sin  and  death.  He  alone 
then  is  the  Gooroo  worthy  of  being  relied 
on  for  salvation  ; and  he  who  does  not 
make  him  his  refuge  and  hope,  forsakes 
the  true  Gooroo  of  men. 

« Moreover,  as  all  men  have  precisely 
the  same  nature,  one  man  can  never  l>e  the 
Gooroo  of  another ; even  as  the  Scriptures 
say,  * Be  not  ye  called  Gooroo,  for  one, 
your  Lord  alone,  he  is  the  Gooroo,*  and 
all  ye  are  brethren.*  How  can  the  blind 
shew  the  way  to  the  blind?  How  is  he, 
who  is  liimself  bound,  able  to  set  others 
at  liberty  ? How  can  he  become  the  surety 
for  another,  who  is  himself  overwhelmed 
with  debt  ? How  shall  he  who  is  himself 
a slave  to  his  appetites  and  passions,  de- 
liver others  from  their  power  ? How  can 
he  who  is  dead,  raise  others  from  the  dead  ? 
He  who  himself  lives  in  all  sin,  can  never 
become  to  others  the  teacher  of  holiness. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone,  therefore,  is 
the  Gooroo  of  men;  to  those  who  walk 
in  ignorance  and  darkness  he  gives  hea- 
venly light,  and  in  coming  to  him  sinners 
obtain  a holy  mind.  Deceivers  who  love 
filthy  lucre,  teaching  doctrine  contrary  to 
truth,  create  darkness  and  delusion  of 
mind  for  the  sake  of  their  own  gain. 
Hence  men  who  hearken  to  them,  instead 
of  obtaining  salvation,  are  drowned  in 


perdition ; even  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  say, 
* He  who  is  a hireling,  and  not  the  owner 
and  lord  of  the  sheep,  whose  own  the  sheep 
are  not,  seeing  the  wolf  coming,  fleeth, 
and  the  wolf  cometh  and  devoureth  the 
sheep.’  Jesus  Christ  therefore,  oh  ! be- 
loved and  esteemed  countrymen,  is  the 
only  true  Gooroo.  He  manifested  hu- 
mility by  even  washing  his  disciples’  feet; 
and  stands  forth,  manifestly  declared  the 
true  Gooroo  of  all.  They  who  to  secure 
their  own  gain  teach  false  doctrine,  and 
forbid  men  to  hear  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ,  aim  at  nothing  but  the  exaltation 
of  their  caste,  their  own  honour  as  Goo- 
roos,  and  the  increase  of  their  gain.  But 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Supreme  Gooroo,  hath 
laid  down  his  life  for  sinners.  All  man- 
kind therefore  ought  to  worship  and  serve 
him ; for  thus  alone  can  they  obtain  eternal 
life  and  everlasting  blessedness. 

44  5.  Wherefore,  esteemed  countrymen, 
if  you  carefully  weigh  these  things,  you 
may  easily  perceive  that  those  whom  you 
deem  your  instructors,  worship  idols,  and 
neither  worship  the  true  God  themselves 
nor  suffer  others  to  worship  him;  for  if 
any  do  worship  Him,  they  forbid  them. 
To  obtain  the  wealth  of  their  followers 
they  constantly  inculcate  this  maxim,  4 to 
the  Gooroo  all  ought  to  be  given  ;*  and 
through  this  men’s  minds  become  harden- 
ed in  wickedness,  as  it  leads  them  to 
think,  4 if  I give  my  wealth  to  my  Gooroo, 
my  salvation  is  fully  secured.’  This  is 
a most  dreadful  delusion.  Divine  wisdom, 
divine  instruction,  the  doctrine  which  pro- 
duces real  piety  and  virtue,  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  and  their 
doctrine  is,  4 Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ; 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Blessed  are  those  that  mourn,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted.  Blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.’  Oh,  be- 
loved countrymen,  this  doctrine  is  suited 
to  the  wants  of  all  men.  Respecting  it, 
we  might  here  enlarge  abundantly;  but 
if  you  will  peruse  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
you  will  there  find  the  whole.” 

In  the  next  paragraph,  this  young  man 
meets  the  doctrine  of  his  countrymen,  that 
alms  and  meditation  on  their  particular 
devta,  will  secure  salvation  to  them : a 
doctrine  of  which  they  are  exceedingly 
tenacious. 

44  6.  You  imagine,  esteemed  country- 
men, that  by  gifts  to  the  devtas,  the  Brah- 
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muns,  and  the  poor,  by  meditating  on 
your  peculiar  devta,  and  acts  of  this  na- 
ture, you  will  do  good  works,  through  die 
merit  of  which  you  will  be  able  to  obtain 
salvation.  How  is  diis  possible  ? You  may 
easily  perceive  that  both  heaven  and  earth 
are  God’s,  and  diat  He  gives  to  all  men 
every  thing  they  possess  ; he  satisfies  their 
every  want.  His  favour  can  never  be  ob- 
tained with  the  doorva  grass;  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  with  gifts  of  gold  and  silver. 
To  offer  to  Him  these  things  by  way  of 
securing  his  favour,  is  a diing  wliich  rea- 
son itself  must  ridicule.  God  must  be 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; even  as 
the  Holy  Scriptures  declare,  ‘ God  is  a 
spirit ; and  they  who  worship  him,  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.’  More- 
over, the  very  nature  of  man  is  corrupt 
and  sinful ; hence  all  his  deeds  of  self- 
righteousness  have  sin  for  their  root.  By 
a man’s  own  deeds,  therefore,  he  can  never 
merit  salvation.  But  if,  deeply  burdened 
with  a sense  of  his  own  sin,  any  man  take 
refuge  in  Jesus  Christ,  he  at  once  obtains 
full  and  complete  salvation.  Let  us  then 
intreat  you,  beloved  countrymen,  to  reject 
all  these  vain  contrivances  of  men,  and 
becoming  the  worshippers  of  the  one  true 
God,  give  up  to  Him  body,  mind,  and 
spirit,  no  longer  trusting  in  any  thing  you 
can  do  relative  to  salvation.” 

Having  thus  invalidated  their  objects  of 
trust,  and  intreated  them  to  embrace  the 
only  Saviour  of  men,  the  young  man  pro- 
ceeds to  remove  their  mistaken  ideas,  that 
to  embrace  Christianity  is  really  to  become 
of  another  nation;  an  idea  from  which 
even  British  Christians  seem  scarcely  free, 
some  imagining  that  to  assume  English 
names  must  form  a part  of  Christianity  ; 
and  others,  that  the  English  dress  would 
surely  make  the  natives  something  like 
Christians,  not  reflecting  that  the  English 
dress  is  almost  as  foreign  to  the  costume 
of  the  Saviour  of  men  and  his  Apostles, 
as  that  of  the  Hindoos. 

“ 7.  Should  any  among  you  imagine,* 
respected  countrymen,  that  we  have  for- 
saken our  caste,  our  own  kindred,  and 
former  friends,  for  the  sake  of  gain ; we 
reply,  that  with  a view  to  one  kind  of  gain, 
indeed,  .we  have  forsaken  all  these:  but 
not  for  the  sake  of  any  earthly  gain  that 
we  have  already  obtained,  or  in  any  way 
expect.  It  is  with  a view  to  spiritual  gain 
alone  that  we  have  forsaken  all,  even  for 


the  sake  of  obtaining  eternal  bliss  here- 
after.  Nor  ought  you  to  imagine,  that  in 
becoming  Christians  we  have  changed  all 
our  national  or  domestic  customs.  This 
we  have  by  no  means  done  ; we  have  only 
forsaken  as  much  of  them  as  appeared 
sinful  and  against  reason.  Hence  it  is  not 
true  that  we  have  become  Feringees  or 
Portuguese,  as  some  unjustly  term  us. 
We,  having  obtained  divine  instruction, 
have  embraced  the  way  of  salvation  ; and 
of  the  customs  of  our  own  country,  we 
have  forsaken  such  as  are  contrary  to  the 
word  of*God.  In  the  religion  and  wor- 
ship of  our  country  we  found  no  way  of 
salvation,  and  liave  therefore  placed  our 
whole  trust  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

“ Nor  in  the  eyes  of  the  wise  and  candid 
will  it  fonn  any  objection  to  this  w ay  of 
life,  that  we  have  received  it  from  persons 
born  in  another  country  : for  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all*  that  by  means  of  those  from 
a distant  country,  God  has  conferred  on 
us  great  blessings  of  a civil  nature.  The 
honour  and  renown  which  flow  from 
country,  or  race,  or  wealth,  or  possessions, 
however,  are  all  transitory  and  perishing: 
they  do  nothing  whatever  towards  eternal 
salvation  ; and  if  for  the  sake  of  these 
perishing  things  we  plunge  our  imperish- 
able souls  into  eternal  misery,  what  will 
it  profit  us  at  last?  Let  us  intreat  you 
then,  beloved  countrymen,  not  to  destroy 
your  immortal  souls  for  the  sake  of  things 
so  short-lived  as  are  caste,  race,  wealth, 
and  all  earthly  possessions.  Stay  no  longer 
in  the  .darkness  of  ignorance  and  sin  ; but 
speedily  enter  that  glorious  light  which 
God  has  now  poured  forth  on  Bengal. 
Freely  to  impart  to  our  countrymen  the 
salvation  we  have  received,  constitutes  our 
highest  and  most  earnest  desire;  and  it  is 
our  constant  prayer  before  God,  that  every 
mouth  in  this  country  may  celebrate  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  every 
tongue  confess  to  him,  and  every  knee 
bend  before  him  in  humble  and  grateful 
adoration. 

“ Should  you,  beloved  countrymen, 
carefully  consider  the  way  God  has  now 
made  known  to  you  that  you  may  be  saved, 
and  become  the  real  followers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  trusting  in  his  name ; yoU 
will  experience  in  your  own  minds  joy  to 
which  you  have  hitherto  been  entirely 
strangers,  joy  which  nothing  will  ever  be 
able  to  take  away.”— [Friend  of  India. 
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In  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  En - 
cyclopedique , an  article  on  this  subject 
has  appeared,  the  production  of  M. 
Aignan,  of  the  French  Institute,  which 
we  shall  translate  and  abridge  for  the 
entertainment  of  our  readers. 

The  author  has  spoken  of  these 
classical  and  sacred  works  as  five  in 
number  ; namely,  Y Icing,  Chotdcing , 
Chiking , Liki,  and  Yoking.  But  it 
appears  he  has  omitted  the  Tchun- 
thsieou  (spring  and  autumn),  a work 
of  an  historical  character.  However, 
as  the  Yoking  is  lost,  the  books  extant 
are  in  point  of  fact  only  five. 

Koung-fu-tsee,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Confucius,  was  either  the 
author  of  these  revered  productions, 
or  the  restorer  of  them,  for  the  Chi- 
nese believe  that  some  of  them  at 
least  were  composed  at  a period  far 
antecedent  to  his  age.  This  great 
moral  philosopher  and  his  disciples  are 
the  authors  of  several  commentaries 
on  these  venerated  literary  relics  of 
an  age,  which  Chinese  vanity  would 
make  us  believe  was  equal  to  3,000 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  Yking , or  book  of  Changes,  the 
first  in  date,  and  perhaps  the  oldest 
literary  monument  in  the  world,  is 
considered  to  have  been  originally  the 
work  of  Fo-hi,  the  founder  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  and  the  Hermes  of 
the  East.  The  most  learned  Man- 
darins scarcely  understand  it.  Con- 
fucius himself,  who  had  projected  an 
interpretation, which  death  interrupted, 
was  dissatisfied  with  all  the  explica- 
tions given  by  preceding  commentators. 
Each  dynasty  in  China  has  had  its 
Yking  ; but  that  upon  which  Confucius 
was  employed  is  the  only  one  which 
has  been  preserved.  Some  mission- 
aries have  fancied  they  found  there 
the  history  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of 
the  first  man, and  the  prediction  of 
the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  the  characters  in  this 
book,  which  are  representations  of 
lines  and  marks  supposed  to  have  been 
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seen  by  Fo-hi  on  the  back  of  some 
animal,  are  totally  unintelligible,  and 
the  meaning  assigned  to  them  is  purely 
conjectural. 

The  Chouking  is  of  a very  different 
description,  being  an  historical,  moral, 
and  political  monument  of  great  value. 
Its  authenticity  has  been  questioned, 
and  the  controversies  to  which  it  has 
given  rise  are  innumerable.  To  afford 
an  idea  of  these,  it  is  sufficient  to  ad- 
duce the  declaration  of  a Chinese  au- 
thor (Tschin-Tsee),  that  the  literati  of 
the  single  dynasty  of  Han  have  written 
more  than  30,000  characters  to  ex- 
plain the  two  first  words  of  this  book. 
But  it  has  triumphed  over  all  its  ad- 
versaries, and  at  the  present  day  its 
meaning  and  authority  are  alike  fixed 
and  unalterable. 

It  has  been  divided  by  Confucius 
into  six  parts,  or  one  hundred  chapters, 
which  contain  the  oldest  annals  of 
China,  and  moreover  the  sage  maxims 
adopted  by  the  ancient  Emperors,  phi- 
losophers, and  great  men,  so  that  it  is 
rather  a political  than  an  historical 
work.  It  comprehends  a code  of  in- 
struction for  princes  and  persons  in 
authority ; a collection  of  delibera- 
tions upon  the  highest  matters  of  state, 
and  of  representations  and  remon- 
strances addressed  to  the  sovereigns. 
It  is  therein  recorded  that  nine  virtues 
are  required  in  sovereigns,  and  eigh- 
teen letters  or  characters  suffice  in  the 
original  to  detail  these  nine  virtues. 
They  are : greatness,  neither  proud  nor 
insensible  ; noble  indifference,  which 
is  no  bar  to  action  ; goodness,  neither 
indolent  nor  rude ; talent,  not  Scorn- 
ing labour  and  application  ; urbanity, 
sustained  by  courage  and  resolution ; 
uprightness  of  soul,  which  can  use 
disguise  when  necessary ; extent  of 
genius,  not  negligent  of  trifles ; firm- 
ness, neither  harsh  nor  ferocious ; 
magnanimity  and  strength,  yielding 
only  to  justice. 

The  kings  in  whom  were  required 
this  assemblage  of  rarities,  were  the 
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paramount  sovereigns  of  the  whole 
empire  of  China,  then  consisting  of 
many  tributary  governments.  Six  qua- 
lities were  sufficient  for  the  princes 
who  ruled  the  subordinate  kingdoms, 
and  three  only  composed  the  neces- 
sary attributes  of  the  grandees  of  the 
court. 

A few  extracts  from  the  Chouking 
will  show  the  wisdom  and  sublimity  of 
its  precepts  and  sentiments : 

“ O,  how  vast  are  the  cares  which 
good  government  demands  ! Heaven 
hears  and  sees  all  things ; but  it  is  the 
voice  of  the  people  by  which  it  judges 
kings.  Heaven  is  terrible;  but  its 
wrath  is  awakened  by  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple. It  chastises  great  and  small  with- 
out distinction ; but  kings  have  a thou- 
sand times  more  to  fear  than  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

“ Descendant  of  Tching-tang,  re- 
pose not  too  much  upon  the  present 
protection  of  heaven;  its  favour  de- 
pends in  some  measure  on  you.  To 
reckon  upon  it,  therefore,  as  if  this 
blessing  would  always  endure,  is 
wrong.  By  the  constant  practice  of 
virtue,  you  will  preserve  your  crown  ; 
but  if  you  abandon  wisdom,  be  sure 
you  will  lose  all  that  heaven  has  be- 
stowed. You  have  an  apt  example  of 
this  in  king  Kie.  He  persevered  not 
in  the  path  of  virtue,  he  became  im- 
pious and  cruel ; the  supreme  Tien  re- 
jected him,  and  surveying  all  the  earth, 
sought  some  one  worthy  to  reign  in 
the  place  of  this  unhappy  prince,  &c. 

“ Descendant  of  Tching-tang,  the 
dominion  which  you  possess  is  new; 
let  your  virtue  be  new  likewise.  Renew 
it  incessantly,  and  let  there  be  no  dif- 
ference between  the  last  day  of  your 
reign  and  the  first.  Give  offices  to 
those  only  who  have  wisdom  and 
talent ; but  let  your  prime  minister  be 
a man  in  every  respect  accomplished ; 
because  it  is  his  business  to  increase 
and  corroborate  your  virtues,  and 
make  your  people  participators  of 
them.’* 

The  Chiking  is  a collection  of  three 
hundred  odes  or  little  pieces  in  verse. 


forming  in  the  whole  39,234  cha- 
racters, extracted  by  Confucius  from 
the  great  collection  deposited  in  the 
imperial  library  of  Tcheou.  The  meta- 
phorical and  figurative  mode  of  speech 
employed  by  the  Chinese,  is  sufficient 
to  convince  us  of  what  is  the  fact, 
that  poetry  was  held  in  very  early 
esteem  by  these  people.  In  modern 
times,  indeed,  the  art  has  fallen  some- 
what into  disrepute ; but  the  very  cha- 
racter which  ex  presses  poetry  indicates 
that  it  was  employed  in  civil  as  well  as 
religious  offices.  The  Chiking  is  still 
held  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  selected  by  Confucius 
from  upwards  of  three  thousand  pieces 
of  poetry. 

The  Emperor  Chun-tche,  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  Tartar  translation  of  this 
work,  executed  under  his  auspices, 
saysj  u This  is  my  opinion  of  the 
Chiking.  It  is  not  so  much  a produc- 
tion of  wit  as  a poetical  portraiture  of 
the  passions  copied  after  nature.  It 
adapts  us  to  that  polish  which  embel- 
lishes the  exterior,  and  to  those  vir- 
tues which  adorn  the  soul.  This  book 
teaches  us  what  we  ought  to  follow, 
and  what  to  shun.  It  contains  ex- 
alted sentiments  expressed  in  a sub- 
lime style,  which  prescribe  to  us  the 
ceremonies  requisite  to  do  honour  to 
our  ancestors,  and  precepts  for  the  use 
and  guidance  of  princes.  What  is 
therein  designed  for  the  inferior  classes 
is  expressed  in  a simple  and  common 
manner.  The  verses,  whatever  they 
be,  or  whatever  subject  they  treat  of, 
always  have  a tendency  to  create  a 
relish  for  good  manners.  The  Chiking, 
says  Confucius,  has  been  composed 
for  the  purpose  of  purifying  and  di- 
recting the  mind.  The  same  philo- 
sopher declares  elsewhere,  that  the 
whole  substance  of  the  odes  may  be 
reduced  to  this  principle,  that  we 
ought  not  to  entertain  even  the 
thought  of  a base  and  criminal  thing.” 

The  Chiking  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  entitled  * Koue-fond,* 
or  manners  of  kingdomst  contains 
poetry  and  songs  which  were  current 
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among  the  people,  collected  by  the 
Emperors,  in  order  to  judge  by  their 
tone  and  sentiments  of  the  state  of 
public  manners,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  people  throughout  the  different 
kingdoms  of  the  empire.  The  second, 
composed  of  two  sections,  Syao-ya, 
and  Ta-ya,  or  small  and  great  excel- 
lence, includes  pieces  of  every  kind; 
odes,  songs,  psalms,  elegies,  epitha- 
lamiums,  &c.  The  greatest  number 
is  in  praise  of  emperors,  kings,  and 
governments ; but  there  are  also 
found  some  satirical  pieces  written 
against  them.  Others  are  dedicated 
to  the  glory  of  agriculture.  The  third 
part,  named  Song,  or  praises , is  a 
compilation  of  psalms  and  hymns, 
sung  during  the  sacrifices,  or  the  ce- 
remonies performed  in  honour  of  an- 
cestors. 

The  following  are  some  extracts 
from  the  Chiking,  which  have  been 
translated  by  some  of  the  missionaries, 
perhaps  with  more  latitude  of  para- 
phrase than  we  should  desire.  In 
poetry,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  trans- 
fer sentiments  from  one  language  to 
another,  with  close  literal  fidelity, 
without  flatness  and  insipidity. 

The  eighth  ode  of  the  second  book, 
entitled  “ Advice  to  the  King,*’  is  a se- 
vere admonition  put  in  the  mouth  of 
the  virtuous  Ven-Vang,  father  of  the 
founder  of  the  third  race. 

u O great  and  supreme  lord,  you 
are  the  sovereign  master  of  the  world; 
but  how  severe  is  your  Majesty,  and 
how  rigorous  your  commands ! It  is 
true,  heaven  grants  life  and  being  to 
all  the  people  of  the  earth  ; but  we 
must  not  implicitly  presume  upon  its 
liberality  and  clemency.  I know  the 
Almighty  begins  like  a father,  but  I 
know  not  but  he  may  end  like  a 
judge. 

“ Ven-vang  lifts  up  his  voice ; alas, 
kings  of  the  world  ! you  are  cruel,  and 
your  ministers  are  tigers  and  wolves. 
You  are  covetous,  and  your  ministers 
are  so  many  blood-suckers.  You  suffer 
such  people,  near  your  persons ; you 
raise  them  to  the  highest  posts ; and 


because  you  oblige  heaven  to  let  fall 
upon  you  a spirit  of  madness,  you 
place  these  wretches  over  your  sub- 
jects’ heads. 

“ Ven-vang  lifts  up  his  voice : alas, 
kings  of  the  world  ! the  murmurs  of 
your  people  are  like  the  voice  of  grass- 
hoppers, and  w rath  bubbles  up  in  the 
midst  of  their  hearts.  You  approach 
a desperate  extremity,  and  you  change 
not.  The  plague  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  empire,  and  reaches  even  the  most 
remote  barbarians. 

“ Ven-vang  lifts  up  his  voice : alas, 
kings  of  the  w-orld  ! It  is  said,  and  too 
truly,  this  fair  tree  has  decayed,  not 
because  its  leaves  were  torn  off,  and 
its  branches  broken,  but  because  its 
root  has  been  corrupted.  As  you 
ought  to  survey  yourself  in  the  kings 
who  have  preceded  you,  and  whom  you 
resemble,  so  your  successors  will  find 
an  example  in  you.  The  older  the 
world  grows,  the  more  numerous  are 
the  examples  for  its  instruction : yet 
it  becomes  no  better  thereby.” 

The  two  following  odes  are  taken 
from  the  first  book  : 

“ The  young  Widow. 

u A vessel  launched  upon  the  stream, 
no  more  ascends  the  bank.  My  hair, 
formerly  floating  over  my  forehead, 
has  been  cut  or  bound  upon  my  head. 
—I  belong  to  the  husband  who  re- 
ceived my  vow : I will  preserve  it  even 
to  the  grave.  O,  mother,  mother,  why 
endeavour  to  abuse  your  influence 
over  me  ? My  heart  reveres  your  au- 
thority, and  compares  your  goodness 
to  that  of  Tien  (heaven) ; but  that  heart 
shall  never  be  stained  with  perjury. 

w A vessel  launched  upon  the  stream  * 
no  more  ascends  the  bank. — My  hair, 
formerly  floating  over  my  forehead, 
has  been  cut  or  bound  upon  my  head. 
—-My  oaths  have  bound  me  to  my  hus- 
band; I will  be  faithful  unto  him  till 
death. — O mother,  mother,  why  strive 
to  abu.se  your  influence  over  me  ? My 
heart  reveres  your  authority,  and  com- 
pares your  goodness  to  that  of  Tien  ; 
but  that  heart  shall  never  be  stained 
with  perjury.” 
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“ The  Shepherdess . 

“ O come  not  near  our  cot,  Tschang-tsee, 
Break  not  the  branches  of  our  tree ; 

I dare  not  love,  I dare  not  love, 

My  father’s  Wrath  must  still  withhold  me. 

To  thee  my  warmest  wishes  move ; 

Yet  how  neglect  what  he  has  told  me  ? 

O leap  not  o’er  our  wall,  Tschang-tsee, 
Break  not  the  branches  of  our  tree  ; 

I dare  not  love,  I dare  not  love, 

My  brothers’  menaces  withhold  me. 

To  thee  my  heart’s  warm  wishes  move  ; 
But  dare  I scorn  what  they  have  told  me  ? 

0 enter  not  our  walks,  Tchang-tsee, 

Break  not  the  branches  of  our  tree  ; 

I dare  not  love,  I dare  not  love, 

My  parents’  angry  words  withhold  me  ; 

For  though  to  thee  my  heart  may  move. 
Can  I despise  what  they  have  told  me  ?” 

The  following  is  entitled,  The  Com- 
plaint of  a Wife  cast  off  by  her  Hus- 
band : 

“ Like  two  clouds  blended  together 
in  the  loftiest  region  of  the  air,  and 
which  no  tempest,  however  violent, 
can  separate,  we  were  united  to  each 
other  by  an  eternal  bond.  We  should 
have  possessed  but  one  heart ; the 
least  division  of  anger  or  disgust  had 
been  a crime.  And  thou,  like  him  who 
plucks  the  herb  and  leaves  the  root 
behind,  hast  banished  me  thy  house, 
as  if,  faithless  to  my  honour  and  virtue, 

1 was  no  longer  worthy  to  be  thy  wife, 
and  could  cease  to  be  so  ! Look  upon 
heaven  and  judge  thyself ; alas,  with 


what  difficulty  I drag  myself  away ! 
My  heart  draws  me  towards  the  abode 
I have  quitted.  Ungrateful  man ! A 
few  steps  only  did  he  come  with  me : 
he  left  me  at  the  gate ; it  was  delight- 
ful to  him  to  quit  me  ! Thou  art  de- 
voted then  to  the  new  object  of  thy 
adulterous  flame ; and  you  have  both 
become  to  each  other  as  a brother  and 
sister  who  have  been  acquainted  from 
infancy.  Go  : thine  infidelity  will  stain 
thy  new  nuptials,  and  poison  all  thy 
pleasures.  O heaven ! thou  dost  ce- 
lebrate this  marriage  with  joy  ! I have 
become  vile  in  thine  eyes ; thou  carest 
no  more  for  me ! and  I have  no  wish 
to  stir  thee  to  repentance.  To  what 
labour  was  I not  consigned  for  the 
service  of  thy  house?  I sacrificed  my- 
self to  make  thee  happy.  All  the  af- 
fections that  have  been  drawn  towards 
thee  were  attracted  by  me;  and  yet 
thou  canst  love  me  no  more ! Nay, 
thou  dost  even  hate,  despise,  aud  forget 
me  ! Thus,  then,  it  is  fortune  thou 
lovest  in  thy  wife,  and  I lost  all  my 
charms  when  I had  made  thee  happy ! >• 
What  delicious  enjoyments,  what  fe- 
licity I had  prepared  for  our  old  age ! 
Another  will  now  partake  them,  and  I 
shall  languish  in  shame  and  grief! 
Alas  ! how  dreadful  was  thy  last  look! 
It  betokened  only  hate  and  fury.  My 
misfortunes  are  without  remedy.  He 
is  disgusted  with  my  tenderness,  and 
his  shame  rises  at  the  memory  of  my 
kindness  to  him.” 


BUDDHIST  RELIGION  IN  SIAM. 


The  Siamese  profess  the  Budddist  faith, 
and  are  perhaps  more  attached  to  it  than 
any  other  people,  not  even  excepting  the 
Cingalese.  If  the  few  following  notes  on 
this  subject  are  of  any  use  to  you,  they  are 
at  your  service. 

The  talapoins  or  priests  subsist  entirely 
upon  charity,  which  they  solicit  from  the 
pious,  going  round  every  morning  to  their 
bouses  for  tills  purpose.  At  an  early  hour 
the  river  presents  a curious  spectacle,  from 
the  boats  of  these  individuals  thus  em- 
ployed. They  are  not  permitted  to  ask  for 
alms,  but  simply  to  hold  out  their  hands 


for  them  when  offered.  Besides  the  aims 
thus  collected,  the  monasteries  in  which 
they  live  are  sometimes  endowed  by  the 
rich  or  pious,  who  are  the  founders  ot 
them,  'flie  priests  are  distinguished  from 
the  laity  by  an  orange-coloured  dress  which 
they  usually  wear,  and  which,  covering 
the  whole  of  the  body,  is  far  better  looking 
that  the  ordinary  Siamese  dress,  which  only 
covers  a very  small  part  of  it.  The  heads, 
eye-brows,  and  beards  arc  kept  closely 
shaven,  and  this  operation  is  performed 
either  at  the  change  or  full  of  the  moon. 
They  are  forbidden  to  touch  money,  and 
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even  to  converse  with  a female.  If  they 
are  discovered  to  have  done  either  of  these, 
they  are  degraded  by  their  superiors,  and 
frequently  expelled  the  society  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  The  alms  which  they  re- 
ceive are  always  in  rice,  fruit,  or  vegetables, 
which  they  are  allowed  to  use. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Buddhists  are 
all  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
tempsychosis, and  as  the  Siamese  are  firm 
believers  in  other  parts  of  the  doctrines  of 
that  sect,  so  are  they  in  this.  They  would 
on  no  account  destroy  animal  life  ; and  if 
cattle  stray  into  the  precincts  of  a temple, 
it  is  a crime  equal  to  sacrilege,  on  any  oc- 
casion or  at  any  time  to  put  them  to  death. 
This  principle  is  carried  to  such  a length 
that  even  fishing  is  prohibited  ; and  I have 
frequently  seen  fish  seized  by  persons  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  from  the  boats 
going  up  and  down  the  Me-nam.  When 
life  is  to  be  destroyed,  it  is  usually  done 
by  the  Chinese  or  Christians : but  the  Sia- 
mese have  no  objection  to  participate  in  the 
benefit  of  this  action,  sinful  as  it  is.  It  is 
from  this  principle  of  regard  for  animal 
life  that  so  much  attention  is  shewn  to  the 
white  elephant.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  been 
asserted,  that  they  worship  this  animal ; 
but  believing  as  they  do,  that  it  is  animated 
by  the  soul  of  some  monarch  or  man  of 
rank,  they  fancy  that  the  same  marks  of 
respect  which  they  would  shew  to  him,  are 
due  to  the  white  elephant,  his  represen- 
tative. These  in  Siam  are  so  servile,  so 
humiliating,  and  so  inconsistent  with  what 
we  are  accustomed  to,  that  the  mistake 
would  be  very  easily  made.  At  present 
there  are  three  white  elephants  in  Siam, 
and  the  King  on  this  account  considers 
himself  highly  fortunate,  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors having 'had  so  many.  I saw 
them  when  I was  there : each  of  them 
has  a house  and  ten  attendants  ; their 
trappings  are  of  crimson  cloth  or  velvet, 
trimmed  with  gold,  and  none  would  dare 
to  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  mount  them. 
They  were  imagined  by  competent  judges 
to  be  Albinos , but  of  this  I am  unable  to 
form  a judgment. 

In  Siam  temples  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  crowded  with  immense  numbers  of 
statues  of  the  deity,  who  is  the  object  of 
adoration.  These  buildings  are  sometimes 
very  splendid,  and  in  these  buildings  alone 
the  Siamese  exert  themselves  to  produce 
any  thing  of  this  description.  In  this, 


however,  notwithstanding  the  profusion  of 
gilding  and  other  meretricious  ornaments, 
they  entirely  fail,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
lavish  but  unskilful  manner  in  which  they 
employ  them.  The  rooms  in  which  the 
statues  are  placed  are  generally  square,  and 
opposite  to  the  door  the  image  is  deposited. 
This  is  generally  of  earth,  gilt,  but  some- 
times of  copper,  gilt  also.  The  size  of 
these  images  varies  from  three  or  four  to 
thirty-six  or  forty  feet.  The  largest  are  ge- 
nerally placed  alone  in  the  principal  apart- 
ment of  the  temple,  and  the  smaller  ones 
in  galleries  round  it.  Lights  are  some- 
times burning  before  them,  and  slips  of 
scented  wood.  They  are  clothed  by  de- 
votees iii  yellow  cloth,  and  ornamented 
with  the  flower  of  the  lotus  or  water-lily. 
In  one  of  the  principal  temples  in  Bang- 
kok, which  I visited,  I was  told  there  were 
1,200  images  arranged  in  this  manner.  On 
high  feasts  or  holidays  the  temples  are 
thrown  open,  and  the  people  of  both  sexes 
frequent  them  for  the  purpose  of  perfuming 
the  images,  decorating  them  with  flowers, 
and  in  other  ways  testifying  their  regard  to 
their  divinities.  In  the  temples  they  seem 
to  be  under  no  restraint.  The  place,  in 
their  opinion,  ought  not  to  check  levity 
and  mirth,  and  in  consequence  they  gam- 
bol and  play  about,  just  as  they  would  any 
where  else.  One  individual  seats  himself 
before  his  deity,  and  very  coolly  lights  a 
cheroot,  which  he  sits  down  to  smoke ; 
while  another  makes  the  temple  resound 
with  the  “ dulcet  tones  ” of  a kind  of  fife 
without  any  hesitation. 

The  statues  of  Buddha,  like  those  in  all 
countries  in  which  that  religion  is  profess- 
ed, have  the  African  features  and  curled 
hair.  The  ears  have  not  the  distended 
lobes  which  they  are  said  to  have  in  the 
Burman  empire.  Some  of  them  are  in  a 
standing,  and  some  in  a sitting  posture. 
In  the  latter,  the  legs  are  crossed,  and  the 
hands  rest  upon  them.  In  the  former,  one 
hand  is  extended  from  the  elbow.  There  is 
no  kind  of  ornament  on  the  body,  but  on 
the  head  is  something  of  a conical  shape, 
the  purport  of  which  I could  not  com- 
prehend. Two  figures  of  his  friends  some- 
times accompany  the  statues  of  Buddha,, 
one  on  his  right  hand  and  the  other  on  his 
left.  These  two  are  sometimes  standing 
and  sometimes  kneeling.  Some  of  the 
images  are  represented  as  seated  upon 
mountains,  in  which  situation,  apes,  ele- 
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phants  and  other  wild  beasts  are  represent- 
ed as  administering  to  their  wants.  In 
some  situations  he  is  seen  sitting  under 
the  shade  of  a tree,  or  of  a seven-headed 
snake  standing  erect  on  his  tail.  In  Siam 
this  deity  is  not  known  by  the  name  of 
Buddha,  but  by  that  of  Summana  Kodom, 
the  latter  word  evidently  a corruption  of 
Gautama.  To  this  cognomen  the  word 
Prah,  or  lord,  is  affixed. 

Attached  to  the  temples  there  are  ge- 
nerally monasteries,  and  within  there  are 
oratories ; from  small  pulpits  in  these  latter 
the  priests  morning  and  evening  recite 
prayers.  This  is  done  in  a monotonous, 
and  not  altogether  unpleasing  tone,  and 
continues  on  each  occasion  for  near  an 
hour.  From  these  same  pulpits  they  also 
preach  sermons,  taking  as  a motto  some 
sentence  in  the  Bali,  or  language  of  their 
sacred  books,  and  descanting  on  it  in  the 
vernacular  tongue.  Their  principal  hearers 
on  these  occasions  are  women,  who  sit  with 
their  hands  clasped,  and  small  lighted 
tapers  burning  before  them.  They  are  far 
from  being  attentive,  and  the  slightest  ob- 
ject is  quite  sufficient  to  draw  away  their 
attention  from  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Proselytes  are  admitted  by  the  Siamese 
from  any  other  sect;  and  some  Mahomedan 
natives  of  Java,  with  one  Chinese,  were 
admitted  w'hile  we  were  there ; and  I have 
even  understood  that  there  is  a native 
Christian  at  this  moment  in  the  priesthood, 
which  is  not  confined  to  any  individual  or 
set  of  individuals,  but  open  to  men  of  all 
ranks,  persuasions,  colours  and  religions, 
so  long  as  they  avoid  infringing  on  the 
rules  and  institutions  of  the  order.  Indeed, 
every  man,  not  even  excepting  the  King 
and  the  great  ministers  of  state,  is  at  some 
period  of  his  life  a priest,  if  it  be  only  for 
a few  months.  It  is  in  this  situation  that 
he  obtains  the  slender  share  of  education 


which  falls  to  his  lot,  and  which  is  ge- 
nerally confined  to  reading,  writing,  and 
a very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Bali. 
During  the  time  he  is  in  the  priesthood  he 
cannot  marry,  but  he  generally  quits  this 
situation  at  the  end  of  a few  months,  and 
settles  for  life. 

The  Siamese  say  that  they  received  their 
religion  from  Kamboja,  and  from  thence 
they  trace  it  to  Magadha,  in  Hindustan. 
This  country,  with  Langka  or  Ceylon,  they 
consider  to  be  holy  ground,  the  one  as  the 
birth-place,  and  the  other  as  the  scene  of 
the  principal  miracles  of  Buddha.  The 
fable  of  the  Ramayana  is  received  among 
them  without  any  material  variation.  All 
their  religious  books  are  in  the  Bali  cha- 
racter and  language ; the  latter  of  which, 
as  is  well  known,  bears  a great  resemblance 
to  Sanskrit.  The  Siamese  Bali  character 
is  the  common  character  in  use  in  Kam- 
boja, and  varies  much  from  the  Bali  cha- 
racter of  the  Cingalese,  the  Burman,  or 
any  other  Buddhist  nation,  although  the 
language  is  precisely  the  same. 

Perfect  toleration  of  religious  opinions 
exists  in  Siam.  The  Christians  have 
churches,  and  the  Mahomedans  mosques 
close  beside  the  temples  of  Buddha,  and 
no  interruption  is  offered  to  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  ceremonies  so  long 
as  they  do  not  interfere  with  those  of  the 
Buddhists,  or  destroy  animal  life  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  temples,  or  any  other  pri- 
vileged spot.  To  do  this  is  to  offer  the 
highest  possible  violence  to  the  feelings  of 
a Siamese,  because  it  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  tenor  of  his  laws  and  or- 
dinances, which  consider  this  action  as  the 
most  unwarrantable  and  wicked  that  can 
be  committed,  and  which  they  never  fail  to 
punish,  in  a Siamese,  with  signal  ven- 
geance.— [Bengal  Hurkaru. 


THE  FOUR  TRIBES  OF  HINDOOS. 


We  have  extracted  the  following 
article  from  a Calcutta  newspaper,  as 
one  of  the  most  concise  descriptions 
of  the  four  castes  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

The  Hindoos  originally  consisted  of  four 
Fvrnui,  or  tribes,  namely,  Brahmun, 
A'ihulrir/v,  Vuesyn  and  Soodru,  which  to- 


gether with  the  mixed  classes  make  eigh- 
teen.* 

FIRST  TRIBE. 

lirahmwi  proceeded  from  Brahmah’s 

* Thirty-six  are  mentioned  for  the  number  of 
mixed  classes  $ but  according  t«  some  opinions, 
that  number  includes  the  fourth  original  tribe, 
all  the  original  tribes,  according  to  other  autho- 
rities. Other  texts  give  thirty-nine  mixed  clasics. 
—in.  Ind.  Clan.  At.  Rtt.,  vol.  v. 
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mouth,  and  his  peculiar  duties  are  to  read 
the  Vedus,  to  give  instruction,  to  perform 
religious  ceremonies  for  himself  and  others, 
and  to  receive  and  give  alms. 

The  place  of  nativity  of  Brahmuns  was 
Kanyukoobjuy  or  Kunovj  ; but  they  were 
afterwards  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
places  where  they  resided  ; as  from  Mu- 
harashtru,  Murhutta ; and  from  Goojrat, 
Goorgur,  &c. 

Brahmuns  are  generally  of  ten  kinds : 
those  that  inhabit  the  country  southward  of 
Bindhachul  mountain,  are  called  Punchu 
Dravira,  viz.  Muharashtru , Tylingu , Dra- 
liru , JCamalUc , and  Goorjur , or  GoojrcUee  ; 
and  those  that  reside  to  the  northward  of 
that  hill,  are  called  Punchu  Goivru,  that  is, 
JCanyukoobjuy  Guor , Saruswut,  Muelhity 
and  Ootkul.  The  four  former,  except  the 
Goojratee,  eat  bread  in  company  with  all 
of  them,  but  marry  the  daughters  of  their 
respective  classes  ; while  the  latter  neither 
take  food  nor  marry  the  daughters  of  any 
other  than  their  respective  classes.  Besides 
these,  there  are  other  Brahmugs  known  by 
the  name  of  Kushmeeree , Pooshkuriyay 
Krounchu-Dweepee , and  Shaku  Dweepee. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  ten 
sorts  of  Brahmuns,  it  is  related  that  one  of 
the  ancient  Rajahs  of  the  Dukhin  used 
every  day,  through  devotion  and  austerity, 
to  resort  to  Benares  for  the  purpose  of 
ablution ; and  that  one  day  his  wife  coming 
with  him,  she  after  bathing  happened  to 
be  polluted  with  menses,  and  consequently 
was  prevented  by  the  Shastru  from  crossing 
the  river  Ganges.  The  Rajah  sent  for  a 
holy  Bralimun,  and  requested  of  him  a 
remedy  for  this  accident:  the  Brahmun, 
by  his  spiritual  or  mysterious  power,  put 
an  end  to  her  menses.  The  Rajah,  together 
with  his  wife,  then  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  desired  the  Bralimun  to  fol- 
low him.  The  Brahmun,  instead  of  going 
himself,  sent  his  ten  sons  to  the  Rajah  ; 
but  five  of  them  who,  thought  it  advisable 
to  shorten  their  daily  prayers  on  the  way, 
soon  reached  the  Rajah,  and  the  other  five 
brothers,  who  did  not  do  so,  arrived  too 
late.  The  former  were  ordered  by  the 
Rajah  to  settle  in  five  places,  namely, 
Ootkuly  or  Odesa ; Gour}  or  Bengal ; Myc- 
tkil,  or  the  province  of  Behar;  Kanyu- 
koobjuy  or  Kunouj  ; and  the  other  side  of 
the  river  Suruswutee,  known  by  the  name  . 
of  Lahore,  and  he  distinguished  them  by 
the  appellation  of  Punchu  Govr ; and  the 


five  latter  were  permitted  to  reside  in 
Draviruy  Kurnatuky  Tylinguy  Murhuty  and 
Govjraty  and  were  denominated  Punchu 
Draviru. 

On  the  different  Orders  of  the  Punchu  Gourt 
and  Punchu  Draviru. 

Among  the  Kanyukoobju,  or  Kunuo- 
jeya,  who  went  to  reside  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  Surjoo  or  Dewa,  some  are 
called  Surjoo  jrariyay  or  Surwuriya ; and 
some,  on  account  of  performing  certain 
religious  ceremonies,  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Baj]H'yeey  J’ hujliooniyay  and  Su- 
nuodhiyay  and  by  inhabiting  in  Buduw- 
wan,  Budhu ; but  they  take  food  and  marry 
the  daughters  of  their  respective  orders 
only. 

Guor  is  of  six  orders,  i.e.  Goorjur  Guor  . 
Pareekha , Khundelwaly  Sarsoot,  and  Singh - 
wal.  Sarusumt  is  divided  into  Bharud- 
wajeey  Chusraoy  Sodhun , Bharuteef  Kuh- 
kutee  and  Suharun. 

Draviru  Brahmuns  consist  of  two  or- 
ders, viz.  Dur  and  Moon.  They  take  food 
in  company  with  five  Dravirus,  but  form 
the  matrimonial  alliance  between  the  fa- 
milies of  their  respective  castes  only.  Ty- 
lingu  Brahmuns  are  divided  into  three 
orders,  namely,  Telkhana,  Deelbardeep  and 
Kuhbar.  Their  manners  and  practice  are 
like  those  of  Dravirus.  Kumatuks  consist 
of  two  orders,  Durkunj  and  Sheelnar. 
Muharashtru  is  divided  into  six  orders : 
i.e.  Kurarey  Chitpawuny*  Busty  Jujurbun- 
dee,  Asta,  and  Abheer.  Goorjur  is  divided 
into  eighty-four  castes;  that  is,  Nagurt 
UhmudabadeCy  Burnugura,  Bushnagura , 
Salhoray  Shunhoura,  Chiturwaruy  Mor  (of 
six  sorts),  Jaudbedeey  JCyarsunat  Jummuly 
Dhunnooy  Jatatooljay  Sec. 

SECOND  TRIBE. 

Chhutree,*f*  properly  Kshutriyay  proceed - 

• The  Rajas  of  Poona  are  of  this  race.  It  is 
related  that  Purusooramu,  one  of  the  Hindoo  in* 
carnations,  was  once  praying  in  the  river,  when 
he  saw  a beuutiful  human  carcass  floating  along. 
Purusooramu  revived  him  ; and  after  giving  him 
a Brahmunical  thread,  called  him  by  the  name  of 
Chitpaumn.  This  word  is  compounded  of  ChiUu, 
the  heart,  ; nd  poumnu,  pure.  They  are  generally 
Of  a fair  complexion. 

t It  appears  by  the  Pooratis,  that  the  Kihutriyu 
race  terminated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Kuliyooj,  in  the  great  grandson  of  Urjoon,  one  of 
the  five  Pamlurvs:  but  the  present  Kshutrijus 
being  the  descendants  of  the  illegitimate  son  of 
the  ancient  Rajahs,  are  also  called  Rajpoot , which 
is  the  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  woTd  Raj-pootru, 
or  King’s  son. 
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ed  from  Bruhma’s  arm,  and  his  business  is 
to  read  the  Vedus,  to  perform  religious 
ceremonies,  to  give  alms,  to  administer  to 
Brahmuns,  to  be  kind  to  mankind,  to  re- 
ceive a portion  of  the  crops,  and  to  protect 
the  religion  of  the  people  from  infidels. 
The  first  man  who  came  out  of  Bruhma’s 
arm  was  called  Bahoojie  (that  is,  born  by 
the  arm)  ; but  he  died  without  issue  j 
other  Chhutrees  are  descendants  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  called  Sooiju-bunsec , and  Chun- 
dru-bunsee.  ■ The  different  orders  of  them 
are  enumerated  thus : Rughoo-bunsee, 

Rajtvar , Rajkoomar , Hara , JThujivaha , and 
Seekurwar  Chuohan  ;*  and  that  of  the 
latter  are,  Judoo-bunsee , Kurwar , Seo- 
bunsee , Rathuor , Buchh-golee  Chundelay 
Bhamla , Sam-bunsee , Kexvriya , Ranayf 
Gurg-bunsee,  Kaliun , &c. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  Chhutrees  of  Buchawa, 
viz.  Meeree , Eupoor , Kuliree , Buree, 

Kukkur , Mtthindra , Beejbul,  SuJiun  Mun- 
gul , Bhoonee , and  0/m/. 

The  Kshutriyus  of  Puwadh , commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Baojaeey  are  divided 
into  the  following  orders : Muhteey  Seckreey 
Sopteey  Decree , Munguly  Ghoslay  Sooneef 
Sethee,  Talwar , SoondJiee , Soodheey  Lul - 
hany  Lubulee,  Tirhun,  Bedeey  Doodhee , and 
Kiyral. 

THIRD  TRIBE. 

Vuesyay  commonly  called  Baniany  pro- 
ceeded from  Bruhma’s  thigh,  and  his  pro- 
per duties  are  to  serve  the  Brahmuns  and 
Kshutriyus,  and  to  trade.  They  are  di- 
vided into  eighty-four  sects,  i.e.  Ugur- 
walay  Bu$tookeey  Goojrateey  Muhesureey 
Rntukee , Kttsurwcineey  Yuzdaree , Knsoodany 
Udmur , Gormeer , <$c. 

* Raja  B.krumaject,  or  properly  Bikrumadityu 
(the  sun  of  glory),  the  ancient  Riga  of  Oojjuen, 
is  said  to  have  been  of  this  tribe. 

t The  Rajas  of  Ooduepoor  arc  said  to  have  been 
of  this  race ; but  according  to  the  Dubistani 
Mnzahib,  a Persian  treatise  on  various  religions, 
t hey  appear  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  family  of 
Fureedoon,  an  ancient  King  of  Persia. 


FOURTH  TRIBE. 

Soodru  proceeded  from  Bruhma’s  foot  ; 
his  business  is  to  serve  the  three  superior 
classes,  and  to  eat  their  leavings  ; he  is 
also  required  to  do  the  business  of  gold- 
smith and  ironmonger,  and  to  trade  in 
salt,  honey,  milk,  oil,  &c.  The  superior 
order  of  this  class  is  Kayuthy  or  Kaytis- 
ihery*  who  are  divided  into  twelve  orders, 
viz.  Mathoory  Bhutnagur,  Sreebastuby  Suk- 
sena,  Uenthanay  Guory  Kuruny  Umbushtuy 
Bcdmeek  and  Soordhoj , and  their  peculiar 
business  is  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
Mootusvxldee,  or  Banian,  and  writer.  The 
Soodrus  of  inferior  orders  are:  Hulumee, 
or  confectioner ; Aheery  or  cow-herd  ; 
Tumboleey  or  seller  of  betel-leaf ; Lobar , 
or  ironmonger ; Burhucey  or  carpeuter  ; 
Koonbee , and  Koeree , or  husbandman.  The 
most  degraded  classes  of  Soodrvs  are, 
Kolwareey  Kulwar,  or  seller  of  spirituous 
liquors  ; Buree , Telee,  or  oilman  ; Soondeey 
or  distiller  of  wines  ; Kundoo , or  seller  of 
parched  grain ; Hnjjam , or  barber  ; Dho~ 
bee,  or  washerman ; Dhooniya,  or  comber 
of  cotton  ; Tcintcey  or  weaver  cast ; Domy 
basket-maker ; Chumar , or  shoe-maker  ; 
Dasadh , sweeper,  &c. 

Note. 

The  little  Persian  work  from  which  we 
have  made  the  above  translation  was  writ- 
ten by  Mulhoora  Nathy  about  eight  or  nine 
years  ago.  It  was  printed  in  Calcutta  by 
a learned  native,  we  believe.— -[Cal.  John 
Bull. 


* The  Kayustbus  are  erroneously  ranked  among 
the  Sooilrm,  as  it  appears  by  tire  Poorans  and 
other  Hindoo  Scriptures.  They  are  descendants 
of  Chitruguoptu  (one  of  the  fourteen  ynvius),  who 
proceeded  from  the  body  of  Rruhma  after  the 
production  of  the  four  Vurnos  or  tribes ; and 
hence  they  are  called  Kayusthu,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  the  word  Kaya  the  body,  and  sthu 
living.  A passage  from  the  Yitmti  Smrite,  a Hin- 
doo law  book,  may  be  quoted  here,  iiv  corrobo- 
ration to  this.  Prajaputel  Kay  it  Sumoodbhu - 
vachehu,  Kayusthu  rema  nu  bhuvureule  Shoodrah. 
“ On  account  of  the  being  produced  from  the 
body  of  Bruluna,  the  Kayusthu  classes  are  not  to 
become  Shoodrus.” 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DIAMOND  MINES  AT  PURTYALL. 


1.  Ik  attempting  a description  of  these 
mines,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  offer  a few  preliminary  observations 
respecting  the  situation  and  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  them,  and  to 


the  subsequent  working  of  the  pits,  which 
are  to  this  day  visible  at  a place  originally 
called  Purtyall ; but  which  has  since  ac- 
quired the  designation  of  Gunny,  or  pit, 
from  its  proximity  to  that  valuable  spot 
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which  once  produced,  and  doubtless  still 
embowels  that  most  valuable  and  esteemed 
of  gems,  the  diamond. 

Purtyall,  or  Gunny-Purtyall,  as  it  is 
more  generally  termed,  is  the  head  of  a 
small  district  of  five  villages,  subject  to 
his  Highness  the  Nizam,  situated  within 
the  Company’s  possessions  near  the  Kistna 
river,  nnd  visited  hy  the  high  road  from 
Masulipatam  to  Hyderabad,  eight  miles 
S.W.  of  Condapilly, • and  adjacent  to  a 
range  of  hills  which  run  nearly  north  and 
south.  The  face  of  the  country  is  rather 
uneven.  The  soil  within  the  tract  varies 
according  to  the  elevation  and  depression 
of  the  lands,  a fine  rich  cotton  mould  be- 
ing peculiar  to  the  low,  while  a stony  and 
steril  earth  pervades  the  higher  grounds. 

As  for  the  circumstances  that  tended 
to  the  discovery  of  these  mines,  if  tradition 
can  be  credited,  the  matter  appears  to 
have  been  accidental ; and  report  at- 
tributes it  to  the  incident  of  some  scattered 
diamonds  being  unheededly  picked  up  by 
some  shepherds,  in  their  perambulatory  ex- 
cursions in  the  vicinity  of  Muihully, f 
while  tending  their  flocks.  The  stones  be- 
ing taken  by  them  to  their  homes,  and 
handed  about  as  something  curious,  ar- 
rested the  eyes  of  some  that  had  a know- 
ledge of  their  value,  who  soon  obtained 
possession  of  them  for  some  trifling  con- 
sideration, and  farther  importuned  the 
shepherds  to  conduct  them  to  the  place 
where  they  wrere  to  be  found.  Having 
come  to  the  spot,  they  now  searched  for 
similar  stones  ; and  owing  to  their  good 
fortune,  were  so  successful  as  to  gather  a 
few  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  rage 
of  search  in  quest  of  this  precious  gem 
becoming  general,  and  being  resorted  to  by 
numerous  parties,  the  surface  of  the  adjacent 
lands  not  yielding  a continued  supply,  it 
was  soon  afterwards  determined  to  ransack 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  by  excavating  pits, 
and  examining  the  minutest  particle  that  lay 
concealed  in  them ; which  it  may  l>e  safely 
conjectured  was  attended  with  various  suc- 
cess. When  these  were  exhausted  of 
their  stores,  the  miners  became  complete 
adepts  in  the  art  of  discovering  the  pro- 
perties of  the  soil  which  contained  these 
treasures,  and,  gradually  advancing,  traced 

* A detached  village  belonging  to  the  Nizam, 
situated  N .E.  of  Condapilly. 

t Lat.of  Condapilly  16.39  N.,  long. S0.46  E.  of 
Greenwich. 
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the  run  of  the  mines  from  place  to  place 
till  they  reached  Purtyall,  and  so  on  to 
Codavataculloo  and  Oostapilly ; the  former 
lying  fifteen  miles  S.  W.  of  Purtyall,  and 
the  latter  eighteen  miles  west,  and  both 
lying  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kistna 
river,  where  it  appears  to  have  terminated. 

The  mines  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  present  memoir  were  first  laid  open 
about  125  years  ago,  or  at  the  period  when 
Nizam  Mulk-Asaph-Jah  held  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Deccan.  The  soil  in  ge- 
neral is  black,  except  on  the  great  but 
gently  sloping  heights  w'hich  terminate 
here,  where  it  changes  to  a grey,  pebbly, 
common  earth.  Here  the  miners  or  hill 
people,  who  are  invited  from  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  and  who  alone  seem  to 
possess  the  faculty  of  tracing  this  stone 
even  to  its  embosomed  recesses,  commence 
their  labour  by  digging  to  the  depth  of 
fourteen  to  thirty  feet,  or  till  they  come  to 
a bed  of  small  pebbles  intermixed  with  n 
kind  of  mineral  earth,  in  which  they  find 
the  diamonds  enclosed.  This  earth  differs, 
and  is  either  of  a yellow  or  reddish  cast, 
and  is  found  more  or  less  adhering  to  the 
diamonds.  A sufficient  quantity  of  this 
earth  is  dug  out  and  conveyed  to  a cistern 
of  wrater,  and  being  allowed  to  soak  for 
some  time,  it  is  stirred  about  till  the  clods 
are  broken,  and  the  gravelly  matter  sinks 
to  the  bottom.  After  this  a vent  is  open- 
ed, and  the  cistern  supplied  with  fresh 
water  till  the  earthy  substance  is  washed 
away,  and  nothing  but  gravel  remains ; 
and  what  thus  settles  is  allowed  to  dry  in 
the  sun,  then  shifted  to  a smooth  bed,  har- 
dened and  prepared  previously  for  its  re- 
ception, where  it  is  thinly  spread,  and  af- 
terwards examined  with  attention  by  the 
hands  of  the  labourers,  at  which  work 
they  are  so  expert,  that  the  most  minute 
particle  of  a stone  can  hardly  escape  them. 

The  strata  in  the  pits  are  various,  the 
first  being  of  black  soil  to  about  six  feet  in 
depth,  then  a layer  of  a mixture  of  black 
and  w'hite  earth  to  about  five  feet,  then  a 
kind  of  white  clay  or  marie  for  one  foot, 
which  again  is  succeeded  by  a variety,  as 
white,  red,  yellow  and  gold -coloured  sands, 
and  finally  a l>ed  of  small  pebbles  of  va- 
rious shapes  and  colours  mingled  with  the 
above  earth,  in  which  the  diamonds  are 
generally  found.  It  must  here  be  ob- 
served, that  the  miners  w*ork  w'ith  no  other 
covering  than  a narrow*  piece  of  cloth  round 
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their  middle,  and  are  narrowly  watched  by 
the  guards  and  an  overseer,  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  tlieirconcealingor  embezzling 
any  stone  of  value  which  they  may  chance 
to  discover. 

The  diamonds  found  here  are  of  va- 
rious sizes,  but  generally  small,  weighing 
from  ten  to  thirty  carats  or  upwards  j but 
some  of  these  are  not  very  clear,  their  water 
being  slightly  tarnished  with  a yellow  or 
red  tinge,  and  indeed  sometimes  streak- 
ed with  black,  w’hich  probably  is  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil. 

On  all  diamonds  weighing  above  four- 
teen or  fifteen  carats,  the  Nizam  receives 
seventy-five  per  cent.,  besides  a duty  from 
the  merchants,  according  to  the  number  of 
hands  employed.  If  under  that  weight, 
it  becomes  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
merchant  or  person  who  undertakes  the 
working  of  the  mines. 

The  first  mine  laid  open  was  that 
west  of  Purtyall  about  two  hundred  yards, 
and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Dealy- 
conda,  or  the  light  of  the  place.  From  this 
they  traced  the  vein  of  the  mines  easterly 
for  about  three  hundred  yards,  till  they 
came  to  a small  rivulet  which  runs  north 
and  south ; after  this  they  worked  southerly, 
and  in  a direction  winding  westerly  by  the 
villages  of  Muccalampett,  Buttenpaud, 
Autcoor,  and  Moogloor. 


PERSEPOLITAN 

The  efforts  which  have  of  late  been 
made  towards  decyphering  the  cha- 
racters of  tongues,  whose  history  and 
rudiments  have  perished  through  age, 
or  been  purposely  obscured  by  the 
design  of  those  who  employed  them  as 
the  vehicles  of  some  mysterious  com- 
munications, encourage  us  to  hope 
that  there  exists  a chance  of  our  ob- 
taining an  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
those  singular  characters,  termed  cu- 
neiforviy  found  among  the  ruins  of  Per- 
sepolis.  The  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  labours  of  Dr.  Young  in 
our  own  country,*  and  of  M.  Cham- 
pollion  in  France,  in  elucidating  the 
hieroglyph ical  language  of  Egypt,  af- 
fords a sufficient  motive  to  stimulate 

* See  the  article  " Egypt,”  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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At  present  the  mines  are  neglected 
and  filled  with  earth  ; but  some  of  the  in- 
habitants continue  their  search  in  quest  of 
diamonds  from  the  earth  thrown  up  from 
the  pit  north-east  of  Purtyall,  where  it  had 
been  continued  in  the  most  easterly  direction, 
and  where  the  workmen  find  stones  not 
exceeding  the  size  of  a large  pin’s-head, 
which  arc  generally  sold  for  the  value  of 
one  and  a half  or  two  rupees. 

Having  treated  the  subject  as  fully 
as  my  observation  and  information 
would  admit,  I shall  here  conclude  with 
the  insertion  of  a curious  but  superstitious 
usage  among  the  native  community  who 
engage  in  the  working  of  the  mines ; 
which  is,  that  while  laying  open  a pit,  and 
during  the  w hole  course  of  the  process  at- 
tending the  search,  no  stranger,  of  whatever 
rank,  is  permitted  to  approach  within  a 
certain  distance,  either  on  foot  or  mount- 
ed on  an  animal,  or  in  any  vehicle ; nor 
are  the  w'orkmen  on  any  account  allowed 
to  come  within  those  limits  with  their  san- 
dals; and  women  of  all  descriptions  and 
ages  are  entirely  prohibited  from  any  ap- 
proaches, and  arc  not  suffered  to  mingle 
with  the  other  sex  in  the  work,  how-ever 
deficient  they  may  be  in  the  number  of  la- 
bourers for  pursuing  the  undertaking  with 
vigour.  (Signed)  W.  Scott. 

[Ca/.  Jour. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 

others  to  the  pursuit  of  an  object, 
more  difficult  of  attainment,  indeed, 
but  which  would  reward  those  who 
triumph  over  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  success,  with  a proportionate  de- 
gree of  fame  and  applause. 

An  extract  from  a memoir  relative 
to  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Perse- 
polis,  read  at  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles-Lettres,  written  by 
M.  J.  Saint-Martin,  has  appeared  in 
the  eighth  number  of  the  Journal 
AsiatiquCy  or  collection  of  papers  upon 
oriental  subjects,  published  by  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Paris.  The  author 
of  this  production  has  boldly  given  a 
translation  of  some  inscriptions  in  the 
cuneiform  character,  as  he  found  them 
represented  in  the  works  of  travellers 
and  elsewhere. 
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In  the  course  of  his  introductory 
remarks  he  mentions  the  names  of 

those  scholars  who  have  addicted 

. 

themselves  to  this  desperate  path  of 
study,  and  adds  a few  remarks  upon 
the  progress  they  have  made,  and  the 
results  obtained  by  their  labours. 

K In  spite  of  the  lively  interest,” 
he  observes,  “ which  attaches  to  every 
subject  which  discovers  any  thing  dif- 
ficult or  mysterious ; and  although  it 
must  be  confessed  to  be  an  object  of 
great  importance,  to  attain  a know- 
ledge of  the  dialects  and  modes  of 
writing  formerly  used  in  Asia ; yet  it  is 
not  less  certain  that  we  have  but  re- 
cently begun  to  bestow  any  labour 
upon  decyphering  the  ancient  cunei- 
form monuments  which  have  reached 
us.  Nor  has  this  kind  of  employment 
engaged  the  attention  of  more  than  a 
very  limited  number  of  scholars.  The 
reason  is  pretty  plain.  The  forms  of 
the  letters  upon  the  monuments  of 
Perscpolis  offer  no  attraction  to  the 
imagination : it  is  not  with  them  as 
with  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  These 
appear  to  present  a mass  of  enigmas 
and  ingenious  allegories,  the  meaning 
of  which  every  one  thinks  it  a matter 
of  little  difficulty  to  discover.  But  a 
multitude  of  marks,  differently  ar- 
ranged and  oddly  intersecting  each 
other,  which  fatigue  the  eye  by  the 
continual  uniformity  of  their  chief 
elements,  by  no  means  inspire  us  with 
the  same  solicitude  to  perplex  our- 
selves. 

“ MM.  O.  G.  Tychsen  de  Rostock, 
Miinter,  Silvcstre  de  Sac y,  Hager, 
Lichtenstein  and  Grotefend,  are  per- 
haps the  only  scholars  who  have  bu- 
sied themselves  with  this  kind  of  re- 
search ; and,  to  speak  strictly,  of  these, 
Messrs.  Miinter,  Grotefend,  and  Lich- 
tenstein only  have  published  any  ob- 
servations worthy  of  note  upon  the 
subject.  The  dissertation  of  M.  O.G. 
Tychsen  appeared  in  1798,  and  that  of 
M.  Miinter  in  1800.  The  observations 
of  Hager  were  published  in  London 
in  1801.  The  work  of  Miinter  is  not 
without  merit : it  displays  all  the 
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learning  and  sagacity  of  the  author ; 
but  its  sum  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  essential  object  de- 
sired, and  it  presents  no  result  in  re- 
gard to  the  reading  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  As  for  the  Memoir  of 
Hager,  it  is  of  little  value.  Shortly 
afterwards,  M.  Tychsen,  of  Gottingen, 
gave,  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  that 
city  of  the  18th  September  1802,  an 
analysis  of  a memoir  of  M.  Grotefend, 
which  has  not  yet  been  published,  but 
which  was  communicated  to  the  aca- 
demy of  Gottingen.  The  account 
then  given  of  it  by  M.  Tychsen  con- 
tained all  that  was  essential  in  the 
system  of  M.  Grotefend.  About  the 
same  period  M.  Lichtenstein  likewise 
inserted  in  the  Brunswick  Magazine 
a compendium  of  his  observations. 
All  these  researches  furnished  M.  Sii- 
vestre  de  Sacy  with  an  occasion  to 
publish  in  the  Magazin  Encyclopedique 
of  1803,  an  excellent  article,  wherein 
he  developed,  with  much  talent  and 
perspicuity,  the  various  opinions  of 
these  learned  persons.  Although  the 
author  of  this  article  be  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  employed  in  explaining 
the  monuments  of  Persepolis,  I quote 
his  work  witli  the  more  pleasure,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  greatest  portion 
of  what  is  best  and  useful  upon  this 
subject. 

“ If  one  could  agree  in  all  that  is 
advanced  in  M.  Lichtenstein’s  work, 
he  has  explained  every  thing,  and 
there  remains  nothing  more  to  be 
done.  In  considering  the  multiplied 
difficulties  which  oppose  the  decypher- 
ing of  the  ancient  Asiatic  writings,  a 
success  so  rapid  as  his  must  create 
considerable  surprise.  But  it  all 
amounts  to  nothing  ; the  explications 
of  M.  Lichtenstein  are  no  more  than 
a series  of  allegations  and  hypotheses, 
destitute  of  solid  foundation,  and  re- 
duced long  ago  to  their  real  value.  In 
fact,  the  publication  of  the  work  it- 
self, which  appeared  at  Helmstadt  in 
1803,  in  one  vol.  4to.,  completely  jus- 
tified the  opinion  which  M.  Silvestre 
de  Sacy  hud  previously  given  of  it, 
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“ With  regard  to  M.  Grotefend’s 
work,  it  is  really  much  superior  to  all 
those  of  which  I have  spoken.  It  con- 
tains a great  number  of  ingenious  pa- 
rallels, which  might  have  led  him  to 
the  decyphering  of  the  ancient  In- 
criptions  of  Persepolis,  if  this  scholar 
could  have  added  an  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  dialects  of  the  East,  which 
is  an  essential  requisite  in  order  to  ob- 
tain satisfactory  results.  Through  want 
of  this  aid,  M.  Grotefend  has  been 
obliged,  in  order  to  justify  his  read- 
ings, to  have  recourse  to  wild  conjec- 
tures, to  suppositions,  each  more  im- 
probable than  the  other.  The  whole 
result  has  been  merely  a quantity  of 
words  and  phrases,  whose  forms  and 
grammatical  combinations,  as  well  as 
the  meaning  which  is  ascribed  to  them, 
present  no  analogy  whatever  with  the 
ancient  languages  of  Persia.  There 
is  nothing  astonishing  in  all  this  : M. 
Grotefend  had  no  knowledge  of  these 
languages ; he  had  no  other  idea  of 
them  than  he  could  obtain  from 
the  works  of  Anquetil  du  Perron;  and 
this  is  not  enough  to  entitle  any  one 
to  hope  for  success  in  such  an  under- 
taking. M.  Grotefend  has,  in  point  of 
fact,  employed  only  the  process  com- 
monly used  to  explain  any  ordinary 
cypher.  This  consideration  will  per- 
haps make  us  regard  as  more  extra- 
ordinary the  coincidence  observable 
between  many  of  M.  Grotefcnd’s  re- 
sults, and  those  which  I have  obtained 
in  proceeding  by  a very  different  me- 
thod. This  remarkable  correspondence 
will  doubtless  be  an  additional  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  our  interpreta- 
tion ; and  if  it  shall  ever  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  proper  judges  in  this 
department  of  learning,  the  result  will 
be,  that  whatever  opinion  the  world 
may  in  other  respects  entertain  of 
M.  Grotefend’s  labours,  this  scholar 
will  have  the  reputation  of  first  dis- 
covering the  true  names  of  the  ancient 
Persian  monarchs  who  have  erected 
the  edifices  of  Persepolis. 

. “ Notwithstanding  this  fortunate 
coincidence,  the  observations  of  M. 
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Grotefend  contain  so  many  impro- 
babilities and  dogmatisms,  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  recognize  the 
degree  of  plausibility  which  some  of 
them  possessed.  It  was  at  once  re- 
marked that  he  varied  often  as  to  the 
value  attributed  to  different  cuneiform 
characters:  this  variation,  which  he 
did  not  justify,  might  be  tolerated,  to 
a certain  extent,  if  the  question  re- 
lated to  a loose  kind  of  writing,  and 
to  characters  of  very  uncertain  forms  ; 
but  it  is  altogether  inadmissible  with 
respect  to  writing  so  distinct  as  that  of 
the  Persepolitan  Inscriptions : all  these 
suppositions,  giving  at  the  same  time  a 
result  too  little  conformable  to  what 
we  know  of  the  ancient  dialects  of 
Asia.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
surprised  at  the  little  success  which 
M.  Grotefend’s  explications  obtained 
at  the  period  when  they  w ere  first  di- 
vulged. The  Memoir  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1805,  at  the  end  of  M.  de 
Heeren’s  work,  Sur  la  Politique  ct  la 
Commerce  des  Ancicns ,*  cannot  but 
discredit  them  still  more.” 

M.  Saint  Martin,  after  some  farther 
observations  in  confirmation  of  what 
he  has  advanced  respecting  the  un- 
authorized system  of  interpretation 
adopted  by  M.  Grotefend,  and  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  displayed  in  behalf  of 
that  system,  in  sundry  communications 
which  have  appeared  in  a continental 
periodical  work,  entitled  Les  Mines 
de  V Orient>  concludes  that  the  an- 
cient cuneiform  writings  are  justly  re- 
garded as  still  entirely  unknown. 

To  supply  this  chasm  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  the 
writer  feels  painfully  sensible  of  great 
deficiencies.  The  Persian  inscriptions 
of  the  Sassanides,  explained  by  M. 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  were  accompanied 
by  Greek  inscriptions ; and  the  triple 
inscription  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  be- 
sides a variety  of  helps  to  be  met 
with  in  ancient  authors,  have  furnish- 
ed great  assistance  to  those  who  have 
been  employed  in  exploring  the  re- 
condite lore  of  ancient  Egypt.  No 

* Second  Edition,  tome  ii,  pp.  931—960. 
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succours  of  either  kind  await  the  la- 
bourer in  Asiatic  cryptography,  who 
has  no  hope  but  in  the  application  of 
a sort  of  divination.  « 

• M.  Saint  Martin  premises  that  there 
are  among  the  cuneiform  monuments 
three  different  species  of  writing,  com- 
plicated in  different  degrees  ; to  which 
may  be  added  a fourth,  more  com- 
plicated yet,  which  is  found  upon  the 
bricks  brought  from  Babylon.  All 
these  writings  are  considered  to  be 
alphabetical:  they  proceed  from  right 
to  left.  In  the  first  system,  which  is 
the  least  difficult,  and  the  chief  among 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  the  words  are 
separated  by  an  isolated  character 
placed  obliquely.  This  affords  a great 
advantage,  which  is  entirely  wanting 
in  the  other  systems  of  writing. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  sculptures 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
by  that  of  the  interpretations  given  of 
the  monuments  of  the  Sassanides,  and 
by  adopting  this  hypothesis,  namely, 
that  as  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis 
contain  not  much  more  matter  than 
those  of  the  last-mentioned,  the  sub- 
jects are  analogous,  the  writer  obtains  a 
basis  for  his  explication,  which  he  thus 
proceeds  with : 

“ The  title  of  king  of  kings  was  al- 
ways affected  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Asia : they  assumed  it  upon  every  oc- 
casion. If,  then,  the  monarchs  re- 
presented upon  the  ruins  of  Perse- 
polis had  such  a title,  it  cannot  fail 
being  found  in  the  inscriptions  which 
accompany  their  figures.  This  is  a 
valuable  datum:  for  the  consecutive 
recurrence  of  one  same  word,  with  a 
slight  difference  to  distinguish  the 
plural  from  the  singular,  is  peculiarly 
proper  fully  to  confirm  the  conjectures 
just  delivered  ; because  such  a recur- 
rence cannot  be  the  pure  effect  of 
chance ; at  least  it  is  natural,  in  re- 
searches of  this  kind,  to  think  so. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  recognize  upon  the  inscriptions  of 
Persepolis  two  similar  words  placed 
one  after  the  other,  the  second  differ- 
ing from  the  first  only  by  the  termina- 
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tion  which  lengthens  it.  It  cannot  be 
disputed  that  this  is  the  title  we  seek. 
This  first  remark  leads  immediately  to 
another.  The  words  which  signify 
king  of  kings  (it  matters  not  what  their, 
pronunciation  be),  are  the  fourth  and 
fifth  in  the  inscription,  No.  1 ,*  as  well 
as  in  No.  2.*  Of  these  two  words, 
exactly  alike,  except  at  the  termina- 
tions, the  longest  is  doubtless  the  plural. 
This  contains  eleven  letters ; the  other 
seven.  The  word  of  seven  letters, 
and  consequently  the  singular,  is  found 
frequently  in  the  two  inscriptions.  It 
may  be  remarked  particularly  in  the 
middle  of  the  three  w ords  which  pre- 
cede the  title  of  king  of  kings , it  is 
in  like  manner,  the  second  word  in  the 
two  inscriptions  ; we  may  therefore 
conclude  that  the  preceding  word  is  a 
proper  name,  that  of  the  kings  re- 
presented. Accordingly,  the  names 
which  begin  the  inscriptions  Nos.  1 
and  2,  are  different.  The  commence- 
ment of  these  two  inscriptions  is 
therefore,  in  both  cases,  such  a king, 
then  some  qualification,  then  king  of 
kings.  The  name  of  the  unknown 
king,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
scription No.  1,  is  found  in  the  body 
of  the  inscription  No.  2 , in  a different 
place.  In  the  one  it  is  composed  of 
seven  letters,  and  in  the  other  it  con- 
sists of  eight ; the  change  of  position 
sufficiently  explains  this  difference.  In 
one  the  name  is  in  the  nominative 
case ; in  the  other  in  the  genitive.  It 
results,  moreover,  from  all  these  com- 
binations, that  the  king  mentioned  in 
the  inscription  No.  2,  is  the  son  of  the 
king  which  inscription  No.  1 concerns; 
also,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  name  in 
the  inscription  No.  2,  is  found  again 
the  title  of  king,  but  with  a different 
termination  from  those  which  we  are 
acquainted  with  ; this  nevertheless 
ought  to  be,  since,  like  the  proper 
name  by  which  it  is  preceded,  this 
word  is  doubtless  in  the  genitive  sin- 
gular. So,  in  the  corresponding  place 

* Both  these  inscriptions  are  copied  from 
Niebuhr;  they  are  exhibited  in  an  ill-exciutcd 
lithographic  print  accompanying  the  paper. 
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in  the  inscription  No.  1,  is  found  a 
series  of  characters,  intended  without 
doubt  to  express  the  name,  equally 
unknown,  of  the  father  of  this  other 
king;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
title  of  king  is  not  found  after ; thus 
the  king  of  No.  2,  was  soji , but  not  grand- 
son of  a king  .” 

Such  is  the  species  of  argument,  and 
such  the  chain  of  evidence,  which  the 
writer  employs  to  establish  his  ground 
of  proceeding.  It  may  perhaps  be 
considered  that  there  is  too  much  as- 
sumed in  the  aforegoing  principles; 
and  the  writer  is  still  at  some  distance 
from  his  object,  for  it  is  yet  undeter- 
mined in  what  language  the  inscrip- 
tions are  written,  and  to  what  kings 
they  relate.  The  writer  assumes  that 
the  language  is  Persian,  and  next  pro- 
ceeds to  determine  the  particular  dia- 
lect among  the  various  tongues  spoken 
heretofore  in  the  Persian  empire.  He 
concludes  his  disquisition  upon  this 
subject  thus : “ All  these  reasons 
make  me  believe  that  the  language 
which  always  holds  the  first  rank  in 
the  monuments  of  Persepolis,  if  it  be 
not  the  Zend  tongue,*  is  at  least  a 
dialect  nearly  related  to  the  Zend, 
that  which  was  peculiar  to  Persia  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  to  the  Persian  na- 
tion, mistress  of  Asia,  subsequent  to 
the  reign  of  Cyrus.” 

The  writer  next  proceeds  by  a train 
of  analogical  reasoning,  assisted  by  a 
remark  of  Herodotus,  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Persians,  the  name  of 
Xerxes  signified  warrior  ; and  that  of 
ArtaxerxeSjgrca/  warrior;  to  establish 
the  points  that  the  Persepolitan  word 
equivalent  to  king  in  the  nominative 
case,  should  be  read  Khschaehye , and 
the  original  name  of  that  king  Khsche - 
arscha , or  Xerxes. 

This  monarch,  he  shews,  must  be  the 
first  of  that  name,  so  celebrated  by  his 
ill  conducted  expedition  against  the 
Greeks.  The  father  of  this  king  was 
Darius ; and  hence  an  accession  is  ob- 

*  That  in  which  thn  relic*  of  Zoroaster  are 
written,  and  which  is  considered  the  most  ancient 
in  Persia. 


tained  to  the  alphabet,  and  a confir- 
mation of  the  preceding  points  as- 
sumed as  bases.  The  letter  r is  found 
in  both  names*  and  is  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  name  of  Darius,  which  the 
writer  reads  Dareiousch , correspond- 
ing remarkably  well  with  the  Greek 
form  of  A aphof ; and  no  less  exactly 

with  those  of  the  Chaldee  tongue  in 
Daniel  and  Esdras. 

Some  very  ingenious,  and  rather  sa- 
tisfactory proofs  are  added,  to  shew 
that  this  mode  of  translation  is  the 
true  one,  and  that  the  Zend  tongue 
affords  the  proper  means  of  explaining 
this  department  of  Persepolitan  cryp- 
tography. The  hypothesis  deducible 
from  the  results  obtained  in  this  me- 
thod of  interpretation,  affords,  ac- 
cording to  M.  St.  Martin,  “ a corres- 
pondence between  historians  and  the 
inscriptions  of  Persepolis  very  remark- 
able, and  altogether  decisive.” 

Thus  then  the  writer  reads  both  the 
inscriptions : 

No.  2.  Khschearscha  Khschaehye 
iere,  Khschaehye  Khschaehyeabaa, 
Darei'ouousch  Khschaehyeouea  poun 
oukhaabyschve. 

Or,  Xerxes,  the  powerful  king,  king 
of  kings,  son  of  king  Darius,  of  an  il- 
lustrious race. 

No.  1.  Dareiousch  Khschaehye  iere, 
Khschaehye  Khschaehyeabaa,  Khs- 
chaehye Doueoubaa,  Vyschtaspouea, 
poun  oukhaabyschye,  oue  yaa  tera 
ahoubousch. 

Or,  Darius,  the  powerful  king,  king 
of  kings,  king  of  gods,  son  of  Vysch- 
tasp(Hystaspes),of  ail  illustrious  race, 
and  most  excellent. 

The  writer  of  this  ingenious  paper 
concludes  with  relating  a singular  ac- 
cident, w'hich  furnished  a strong  cor- 
roboration of  the  accuracy  of  this 
system  of  interpretation. 

“ Such  are  the  results  which  I ob- 
tained long  ago,  in  my  researches  into 
the  ancient  writings  upon  Persia.  Al- 
though I had  spoken  of  them,  and 
even  communicated  them  to  many 
persons ; and,  in  short,  although  I en- 
tertained no  doubt  of  the  great  plau- 
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sibility  of  these  explications,  yet  as 
there  attaches  to  labours  of  this  kind 
a certain  conjectural  character,  which 
prevents  our  imparting  to  others  the 
conviction  we  have  acquired,  I should 
not  have  followed  up  this  occupation 
but  for  a peculiar  circumstance,  which, 
at  the  moment  when  I least  expected 
it,  happened  to  supply  an  additional 
degree  of  certainty  to  my  explications. 

“ There  is,  in  the  cabinet  of  anti- 
quities in  the  King’s  Library,  a vase  of 
alabaster,  bearing  a large  inscription  in 
cuneiform  characters,  close  to  which 
is  seen  a shorter  one  in  Egyptian 
hieroglyphical  characters.  I knew  this 
monument  only  by  a very  unfaithful 
engraving  which  is  found  in  the  Re - 
cueil  des  Antiquitcs  du  Comte  de  Caylus. 
The  Persian  characters  there  are 
scarcely  to  be  recognized,  and  the 
hieroglyphics  are  still  worse  copied: 
I had  therefore  paid  little  attention  to 
this  monument ; I even  esteemed  it  of 
no  importance  writh  regard  to  the 
question  which  engaged  me.  However, 
a short  time  after  the  publication  of 
his  interesting  work  on  the  phonetic 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  M. 
Champollion  the  younger,  who  was 
aware  of  the  remarks  I had  made  on 
the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Persia,  told 
me  he  fancied  he  discovered  upon  this 
monument  a royal  scroll,  or  cartouch, 
like  those  observed  upon  the  Egyptian 
monuments;  and  that  he  thought  a 
comparison  of  the  two  inscriptions 
might  shew  to  what  prince  the  car- 
touch  belonged.  As  this  discovery 
might  afford  me  further  light  upon  the 
cuneiform  writing,  and  add  new  signs 
to  the  catalogue  of  phonetic  hierogly- 
phics, the  schin,  and  the  kha,  and  some 
others,  which  cannot  be  given  by  the 
proper  names  of  the  Grefeks  and  Ro- 
mans, M.  Champollion  and  I hastened 
to  visit  this  monument  together. 

“ I found  it  in  better  preservation 
than  I expected;  the  Persian  cha- 
racters, a few  excepted,  were  very 
distinct.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
are  not  so  well  preserved;  but  on 
rubbing  them  with  vermillion,  they  re- 


appeared. I had  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering that  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tion was  triple,  like  those  seen  among 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis;  and  that  it 
contained  the  name  of  the  prince 
mentioned  upon  the  inscription  of 
Niebuhr,  No.  2.  The  inscription  is 
triple,  and  begins  likewise  by  the 
name  of  Xerxes,  written  precisely  as 
upon  the  monuments  of  Persepolis. 
After  the  seven  letters  which  compose 
the  name  of  this  king,  is  found  the 
oblique  sign,  which  marks,  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  Persepolis,  the  separa- 
tion of  words : afterwards  are  seen 
the  words  beh  and  iere,  which  signify 
pure  and  powerful.  Then  follow  in- 
scriptions in  the  two  other  systems 
which  are  found  at  Persepolis.” 

These  two  inscriptions  the  writer 
determines  to  be  Median  and  Assy- 
rian, and  to  be  of  the  same  import  as 
the  preceding.  He  then  compares  the 
hieroglyphics,  and  finds  a surprising 
accordance  between  these  and  the  three 
former  inscriptions,  though  only  three 
of  the  signs  were  known  to  M.  Chara- 
pollion.  The  seven  letters  which  ex- 
press the  name  of  Xerxes  (Kh-sch-e- 
a-r-sch-a)  are  rendered  in  Egyptian  by 
seven  characters.  The  repetition  of 
two  of  the  former  reduces  the  number 
of  their  powers  to  five.  So,  in  the 
Egyptian,  there  are  but  five  different 
hieroglyphics.  Moreover,  the  vowel- 
signs  in  the  cuneiform  are  also  ren- 
dered in  the  hieroglyphic  as  vowels. 
The  three  Egyptian  characters  known 
to  M.  Champollion  are  the  two  fea- 
thers, denoting  E ; the  bird,  A ; and  the 
lion  couchant,  indifferently  employed 
to  express  L and  R.  The  two  new  cha- 
racters, which,  not  being  familiar  to 
M.  Champollion,  are,  by  a very  in- 
genious and  satisfactory  argument, 
considered  to  represent,  not  any  Greek 
or  Coptic  letters,  as  Egyptian  hiero- 
plyphics  usually  do,  but  the  Zend 
kha  and  schin.  The  characters  in- 
cluded in  the  cartouch  may  thus  be 
interpreted  in  a very  satisfactory  way, 
without  offering  any  violence  to  the 
pre-established  systems  of  either  M. 
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Champ ollion  or  M.  St.  Martin,  but  on 
the  contrary  in  perfect  harmony  with 
both,  in  the  following  manner:  The 
lotus  stem,  answering  to  kh,  and  the 
five  lotus  stems  connected,  to  sch  (the 
respective  powers  of  the  Zend  kha 
and  schin ) / the  two  feathers  to  E ; 
the  bird  to  A ; the  crouching  lion  to 
R ; the  five  lotus  stems  repeated  to 
sch  ; and  the  bird  repeated  to  A , mak- 
ing exactly  the  word  Khschearschay  or 
Xerxes. 

This  discovery  has  happily  not  only 
corroborated  the  system  of  M.  St. 
Martin,  but  has  also  added  a con- 
firmation of  the  mode  of  decypher- 
ing the  Egyptian  characters,  employed 
(for  we  cannot  say  invented)  by  M. 
Champollion ; and  we  are  tempted  to 
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agree  with  the  author  of  this  curious 
disquisition  in  his  conclusion,  “ that 
the  monuments  of  Persepolis  have 
been  raised  by  the  Kings  of  Persia, 
Darius  and  Xerxes,  whose  names  are 
inscribed  upon  the  walls  of  this  an- 
cient edifice,  as  well  as  that  of  Vesch* 
tasp,  father  of  Darius.  Such  a re- 
sult,” he  adds,  “ is  very  important, 
and  suffices  alone  to  inspire  the^hope 
that  other  discoveries  may  be  added 
hereto,  and  that  the  decyphering  of 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Babylon, 
of  Media,  of  Armenia,  and  other  re- 
gions of  Asia,  will  diffuse  new  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  nations  and  ancient 
empires  of  the  East,  with  which 
are  yet  so  imperfectly  acquainted. 
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Fo,  or  Bou»t)A,  was  the  son  of  some  In- 
dian monarch,  who  being  sent  by  his  fa- 
ther to  negociate  a peace  with  a neighbour- 
ing monarch  to  whom  he  was  tributary, 
and  to  whom  he  had  failed  to  pay  his  tri- 
bute, succeeded  so  well,  as  not  merely  to 
procure  a remission  of  the  tribute,  but  to 
gain  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
On  his  return  to  the  court  of  his  father, 
he  left  the  affairs  of  his  father’s  kingdom, 
and  his  new  wife,  and  retiring  into  the 
desert,  was  visited  by  some  genii,  who 
suggested  to  him  the  laws  which  he  after- 
wards established  for  the  conduct  of  his 
followers. 

Fo  had  now  become  lawgiver,  and  had 

converted  several  individuals  to  his  re- 

..  ■ • 

ligion.  He  sent  these  out  to  preach  his 
doctrines,  which  they  did  with  incredible 
success.  After  India,  Ceylon  embraced 
his  system ; then  Siam,  and  afterwards  the 
Burman  Empire.  These  places  were  all 
in  their  time  visited  by  Fo,  and  in  each  of 
them  is  to  be  seen  the  imprint  of  his  foot, 
to  which  pilgrimages  are  made,  and  which 
are  regarded  as  peculiarly  holy  by  his  fol- 
lowers. The  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  is  the  distinguishing  one  of 
the  professors  of  this  faith  : for  although 
split  into  many  sects,  not  one  of  them  re- 
fuses his  credence  to  this  article  of  belief. 
The  Bouddist  religion  at  length  reached 
China,  the  manner  of  which  was  very  sin- 


gular. The  Emperor  dreamt  that  he  saw 
a man  of  an  extraordinary  size  in  a dream, 
who  gave  him  instructions  to  seek  and  find 
the  law  of  the  Great  West.  On  this  in- 
timation, he  resolved  to  go  himself;  but 
on  being  supplicated  by  his  ministers  and 
people,  he  gave  up  the  idea,  and  staying 
at  home  himself  to  guard  his  empire,  sent 
some  of  his  nobles  into  the  west  to  find 
that  law.  The  Chinese  sailed,  and  in  the 
then  imperfect  state  of  navigation,  the 
voyage  seemed  to  them  to  be  so  long,  that 
they  resolved  to  land  in  the  first  country 
they  discovered,  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  Indies,  which,  since  Europe  has  been 
known  to  them,  they  have  called  the  Little 
West,  but  which  was  formerly  distin- 
guished as  the  Great  West.  It  appeared 
to  them  that  they  were  here  to  find  the 
law  for  which  they  sought,  and  which  had 
been  announced  to  their  Emperor. 

As  soon  as  the  Chiuese  deputies  landed, 
they  set  themselves  to  acquire  a knowledge 
of  the  religion  of  India ; and  becoming 
more  and  more  convinced  that  this  was 
the  religion  for  which  they  were  in  search, 
they  took  some  of  the  priests  with  them, 
returned  to  China,  w'here  they  were  re- 
ceived with  much  respect  and  distinction, 
and  under  their  instructions  the  religion 
of  Fo  became  that  of  the  State. 

[Bengal  Hurkoru> 
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THE  RUINS  OF  MANDOW,  AND  THE  CELEBRATED  WATER- 

PALACE  NEAR  OUJEIN. 


Cities  in  their  days  of  splendour  as- 
tonish, dazzle,  and  sometimes  delight,  but 
in  their  ruins  they  excite  deeper  and  more 
▼aried  emotions ; they  are  in  the  one  case 
as  it  were  the  house  of  feasting,  and  in 
the  other  that  of  mourning.  We  contrast 
the  past  with  the  present,  conjure  up  the 
former  splendour  of  their  buildings,  think 
of  the  living  hum  of  their  streets,  and  now 
behold  nothing  save  the  ivy  round  their 
broken  columns,  or  the  beasts  of  prey, 
perhaps  their  only  inhabitants.  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  excite,  in  a contempla- 
tive mind  and  a classical  memory,  a finer 
train  of  associations,  and  as  varied  though 
more  mournful  a class  of  feelings  than 
either  London  or  Paris. 

With  somewhat  analogous  feelings  one 
may  •wander  amidst  the  ruins  of  Mandow, 
once  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  now 
sometimes  inhabited  by  a few  nomadic 
Bhils.  Mandow,  once  proudly  styled  Sha- 
diabad,  is  about  thirty  miles  west  of  In- 
door, on  the  crest  of  the  Vindayan  Moun- 
tains, and,  subsequent  to  the  era  of  Vicra- 
maditya,  was  the  capital  of  a Hindoo 
principality,  and  afterwards  that  of  the 
Mahomedan  Khilligie  Sultauns  of  Malwa ; 
and  it  was  under  the  sway  of  these  latter 
princes  that  Mandow  became  a large  and 
flourishing  city. 

Malwa,  although  nominally  conquered 
by  the  Ghouri  and  Turcoman  dynasties, 
cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  said  to  have 
become  a part  of  the  Delhi  empire  until 
the  reign  of  Akber.  Towards  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  reign  of  his  father  Humayoon, 
Mandow  was  taken  by  Sultuan  Buhadoor, 
of  Goozerat,  w ho  after  his  defeat  at  Mun- 
dissoor,  fled  to  Mandow,  which  Humayoon 
took  by  escalade.  In  the  reign  of  his  son 
Akber,  it  is  described  by  Aboolfuzul  as 
covering  nearly  an  extent  of  twenty  miles 
in  circumference ; and  Akber  was  so 
pleased  with  its  magnificent  building,  its 
romantic  situation,  and  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate, that  he  spent  a week  in  viewing  it, 
although  then  on  a pressing  expedition 
against  Goozerat. 

In  the  same  reign  the  Franciscans  Adol- 
pho  Aquaviva,  Antonio  de  Monserrati,  and 
Francisco  Enriques,  deputed  on  a religious 
mission  from  Goa  to  the  Mogul  Govern- 
ment, passed  through  Mandow  in  January 
1750,  and  described  it  as  then  one  of  the 
Asiatic  Journ. — No.  93. 


largest  cities  in  the  world ; the  public 
buildings  handsome,  the  streets  thronged, 
the  walls  high,  and  enclosing  a space  of 
ground  sixteen  miles  in  circumference. 
All  these  notices,  whilst  they  shew  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  decline,  combine  to  give  us  a 
high  idea  of  this  city,  when  it  was  a 

" Beauty  and  a shew.” 

The  ruins  interpersed  here  and  there  in 
the  jungle  are  still  extensive ; the  most 
conspicuous  of  them  are  the  Jameh  Mus- 
jid  and  the  mausoleum  of  Sultaun  Hus- 
sain Alee  Shah,  both  in  good  preservation, 
and  in  the  best  style  of  Mahomedan  ar- 
chitecture.* 

Sir  John  Malcolm  fitted  up  one  of  the 
public  buildings  as  his  temporary  residence ; 
but  the  vicinity  of  the  western  jungles  and 
the  wild,  close,  uncultivated  country  in  its 
neighbourhood,  made  fevers  general,  and 
would  seem  to  shew  how  little  it  now  de- 
serves the  title  of  Shadi-abad. 

The  Khilligie  Sultauns  of  Malwa  ap- 
pear to  have  been  princes  of  some  refine- 
ment. Many  of  the  ruins  of  Mandow,  and 
the  Water  Palace  near  Oujein,  evince  con- 
siderable taste.  The  latter  building  is 
perhaps  the  only  one  of  its  class  in  the 
whole  world  ; whole  suites  of  rooms  are 
below  the  waters  of  the  Sipra,  and  in 
many  apartments  you  have  the  water  run- 
ning overhead,  falling  in  cascades  in  front 
and  on  either  side,  and  meandering  in 
fanciful  small  channels  cut  in  the  stone 
floor. 

This  palace  was  built  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  one  of  these 
Sultauns.  I had  heard  a good  deal  of  the 
Water  Palace,  but  on  examining  it,  I 
voted  the  minuit  present ia  famom  by  no 
means  applicable  ; and  notwithstanding  the 
rude  conception  of  some  of  its  parts,  and 
the  puerile  taste  of  some  others,  I consider 
it,  on  the  whole,  a delightful  and  most 
romantic  residence. 

In  one  of  those  moments  when  fancy 
reigns  sole  mistress  of  the  .heart,”  one 
might  be  content  to  cry  out  with  the 
Minstrel  Lord : 

u Oh,  that  this  palace  were  my  dwelling  place, 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister.” 


* Spirited  Sketches  of  ihe  remains  of  Mandow 
have  been  taken,  in  the  best  points  of  view,  hy 
an  amateur  of  much  promise  (Lieut.  G.,  of  (1>q 
Cavalry),  who,  it  is  to  be  Imped  will  col..»vr 
them  and  send  them  to  some  liberal  publisher. 
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There,  with  a library  of  some  few  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  the  crown  of  Morgana 
on  one’s  head,  a year,  a dozen  of  years, 
a century  might  be  passed,  pretty  much, 
I suppose,  as  they  passed  with  Ogier  the 


[Sept. 

Paladin,  who,  happy  man,  had  a sweet 
monopoly  of  love  for  some  hundred  years, 
without  one  head-eiche  or  a heart-ache !" 

[India  Gazette. 


Old  Dutch  East- India  Company. 


OLD  DUTCH  EAST-INDIA  COMPANY. 


Perhaps  the  following  account  of  the 
old  Dutch  East- India  Company,  from 
1605  to  1728,  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers,  and  with  this  view  I have  for- 
warded it  to  you.  It  is  very  imperfect, 
but  at  the  same  time  contains  some  facts 
that  are  not  generally  known.  This  Com- 
pany was  established  in  the  year  1605,  and 
for  the  first  five  years  the  following  di- 
vidends were  paid  : 


In  1605 

1606 

75 

ditto. 

1607 

40 

ditto. 

1608 

ditto. 

1609 

ditto. 

These  dividends  were  all  paid  in  money. 
In  the  next  seven  years,  the  average  amount 
of  the  dividends  was  71  per  cent.,  and 
these  were  commonly  paid  in  produce. 
The  dividends  for  the  next  five  years  were 
paid  in  money,  and  averaged  1 9 per  cent. 
In  the  three  following  years  they  were 
paid  in  cloves,  and  amounted  to  41  per 
cent,  on  an  average.  In  1638,  they 
amounted  to  44  per  cent.,  and  were  paid 
in  spices.  In  1640,  two  dividends  were 
paid  amounting  to  40  per  cent.,  five  of 
which  was  paid  in  money,  and  fifteen  in 
cloves.  In  1641,  40  per  cent,  was  paid  in 
cloves,  and  in  1642,  50  per  cent,  in  money. 
In  1 643,  only  fifteen  per  cent,  was  paid, 
and  this  in  cloves.  For  the  next  twenty- 
eight  years,  that  is  from  1644  to  1672, 
the  dividends,  amounting  to  21  £ per  cent, 
on  an  average,  were,  with  one  exception, 
paid  in  money.  In  1773,  bonds  payable 
by  the  province  of  Holland  for  33^  per 
cent,  were  given.  From  1676  to  1682 
bonds  were  given  bearing  interest  at  four 
per  cent.,  the  average  amount  of  which 
was  19^  per  cent.  From  that  to  1689, 
money  was  paid  amounting  to  20  per 
cent. ; and  from  the  last  mentioned  period 
to  1698,  bonds  of  the  Company,  bearing 
interest  at  3|  per  cent.,  and  payable  in 
1740,  were  given  to  the  amount  of  21|  per 
cent.  For  the  next  thirty  years,  or  up  to 
1728,  money  was  invariably  paid,  the 
average  amount  of  which  was  28£  per  cent. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  a hundred  and 


twenty-three  years  the  average  of  the  di- 
vidends was  but  little  more  than  24  per 
cent.  The  highest  rate  was,  in  1606  and 
1610,  when  75  per  cent,  was  paid,  and 
the  lowest  was  12£  per  cent.,  which  oc- 
curred several  times. 

The  original  stock  of  the  Dutch  East- 
India  Company  was  divided  amongst 
Amsterdam,  Zealand,  Delft,  Rotterdam, 
Horn,  and  Enchuysen,  in  the  following 
proportions : Florins. 


Amsterdam  

Zealand 

Delft 

Rotterdam  

Horn  

Enchuvsen  

Florins. . 

. . 6,459,840 

* 


For  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
this  Company  seventeen  deputies  were 
chosen,  and  in  each  of  the  towns  a cham- 
ber was  established  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  Of  the  deputies,  eight  were 
chosen  by  Amsterdam ; four  by  Zealand ; 
one  each  by  Rotterdam,  Horn,  and  En- 
chuysen ; and  the  Maese,  Middleburgh, 
and  North  Holland  chose  one  by  turns. 

During  the  time  the  Dutch  were  in  the 
zenith  of  their  power,  they  had  factories  or 
settlements  in  the  following  places:  — Of 
these  Batavia  was  the  principal,  and  had 
under  it  the  chief  ships  of  Japan,  Ton- 
quin,  Siam,  Jambi,  Palembang,  and  Ara- 
can,  and  the  factories  of  Macassar,  Ban- 
tam, and  Japara.  The  next  to  this  in 
point  of  rank  were  : Amboina,  Banda, 

Ternate,  Malacca,  Ceylon,  and  Cochin, 
under  which  was  the  whole  of  the  Ma- 
labar Coast ; Pulicat,  under  which  were 
the  Coast  of  Coromandel  and  Pegu ; 
Hooghly,  the  chief  of  all  the  settlements 
in  Bengal,  Surat,  and  Persia,  with  a re- 
sidence at  Gombroon,  and  subordinate 
ones  at  Ispahan  and  Bussorah ; and  lastly, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  which 
was  the  Isle  of  France. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  the  east  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century. — [Bengal Hurkam. 
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ORDINATION  IN  INDIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir  : It  is  no  ordinary  topic  that 
could  induce  me,  in  my  present  low 
state  of  health,  to  appear  again  in  your 
pages ; but  on  receipt  of  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Asiatic  Journal,  I could 
scarcely  credit  my  eyes  in  reading  the 
discussion  on  the  proposed  power  of 
ordination  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
I confess  my  judgment,  if  I can  pre- 
sume to  any  knowledge  on  the  affairs 
of  India,  was  more  startled  by  the 
very  mention  of  this  novel,  and  to  me 
most  extraordinary  clause,  than  I ever 
recollect  it  to  have  been  before  on  any 
subject  whatever.  It  occurred  to  me 
as  if  some  new  line  or  code  of  policy 
had  been  now  hit  upon  for  our  Asiatic 
dominions,  which  had  heretofore  not 
only  escaped  the  practice  but  even  the 
notice  of  all  our  former  eminent  and 
distinguished  governors. 

What  is  it  now  proposed  to  grant 
to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta?  An  un- 
limited power  of  ordination  in  India, 
to  those  either  qualified  for  it,  or  who 
may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  it.  Our 
home  authorities  have  heretofore,  on 
the  wisest  and  most  prudent  grounds, 
from  our  very  first  regular  establish- 
ment, not  only  withheld,  but  abso- 
lutely prohibited  to  their  governors  in 
India  the  nomination  of  any  of  their 
servants,  cadets,  or  assistant-surgeons. 
They  were  aware  that,  independently 
of  the  virtue  and  qualifications  of  a 
home  appointment,  in  the  view  of  the 
natives,  such  jealousy  of  patronage 
was  an  indisputable  check  against  the 
exercise  or  growth  of  abuses.  But 
now,  after  half  a dozen  years  or  so  of 
experiment  on  our  clerical  establish- 
ment, we  see  a proposition  made  to 
abrogate  and  annul  this  wholesome 
rule  in  the  instance  of  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta. 

The  very  idea,  in  my  mind,  carries 
with  it  so  large  a share  of  the  ludi- 
crous upon  its  very  face,  that  I can 
scarcely  think  it  to  be  worthy  of  se- 


rious refutation.  However,  as  there 
are  no  limits  to  the  weakness  and  pre- 
sumption of  man,  and  as  some  men 
may  fancy,  because  we  are  now  at 
peace  and  in  prosperity  in  India,  they 
may  venture  to  riot  a little  in  specu- 
lation, it  behoves  every  friend  of 
India,  and  every  man  who  admires 
the  existing  salutary  administration  of 
our  affairs  in  that  quarter,  to  interpose 
awhile  his  voice  and  opinion  against 
this  glaring  clause  and  innovation. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  vest  the  Bi- 
shop of  Calcutta  with  the  power  of 
ordaining,  we  will  suppose  not  only 
the  natives,  Hindoos,  &c.  converted 
to  Christianity,  but  also  the  half-castes, 
and  those  otherwise  born  or  descended 
from  European  parents  in  India.  Both 
in  his  Majesty’s,  but  most  scrupu- 
lously in  every  branch  of  the  Com- 
pany’s service,  people  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  been  excluded  from  holding 
any  covenanted  or  commissioned  si- 
tuation. The  natives  of  India,  from 
the  undeviating  rule  on  this  score, 
have  been  mutually  led  to  regard  and 
respect  our  countrymen  coming 
amongst  them,  as  specially  prepared 
and  qualified  by  European  instruction 
and  tact  for  their  several  professions. 
They  deny  to  their  own  countrymen, 
and  to  those  born  and  educated  in  the 
country,  be  their  attainments  what 
they  may,  the  same  degree  of  perfec- 
tion and  of  energy,  which  they  readily 
acknowledge  in  those  of  the  several 
classes  direct  from  England.  If  au 
appeal  be  made  to  those  who  have 
attentively  observed  the  native  opinion 
in  India  on  this  head,  they  will  tell 
you  that,  whether  in  the  civil  or  mi- 
litary line,  the  natives  have  never 
yielded  the  same  degree  of  confidence 
and  respect  to  those,  (in  former 
years  incautiously  admitted  into  the 
service)  born  amongst  themselves, 
as  to  the  gentlemen  coming  directly 
amongst  them  from  England. 
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If  to  any  of  our  professors  this  sen- 
timent of  respect  and  deference  should 
be  carried  to  an  exact  criterion,  and 
jealous}'  of  qualification  amongst  the 
natives,  I should  say,  it  would  be  so, 
and  ought  to  be  so,  with  regard  to  our 
clergy;— a new  institution  amongst 
them ; — one,  if  not  of  a suspicious  and 
odious  character,  at  least  of  a very 
unpalatable  one,  as  yet,  in  India.  The 
clerical  character  must  not  only  be 
upheld  in  India,  by  every  outward 
ostensible  veneration  and  respect,  but 
even  its  very  forms  of  ritual  and  ordi- 
nation should  be  maintained  as  dis- 
tinct and  reserved  from  vulgar  obser- 
vation as  possible  The  first  effects 
of  the  power  of  ordination  by  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  will  be,  to  throw 
into  discredit  that  very  sacred  order, 
which  the  abettors  of  this  clause  would 
doubtless  wish  to  promote  and  secure. 

The  clergy  in  England  rank  above 
the  other  learned  professors,  and  the 
army.  Is  this  distinction  likely  to  be 
concealed  from  our  newly-ordained 
clergy?  Suppose  the  case  in  India. 
Let  us  imagine  the  converted  brother 
of  a Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  Sepoy,  or 
of  any  of  our  half-caste  drummers, 
farriers  or  apothecaries,  ordained  a 
reverend.  Is  this  inequality  in  the 
rank  and  prospects  of  life  likely  to 
create  or  preserve  concord  in  the 
same  family  ? How  natural  will  it  be 
for  the  former  to  compare  his  de- 
graded lot,  and  his  ne  plus  ultra 
amusement  in  the  public  service,  &c.! 
How  naturally,  from  this  comparison, 
must  arise  indignant  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment and  ambition  1 Such  re- 
sults as  these  are  not  calculated  to 
strengthen  or  dignify  our  government 
in  India.  We  might  as  well  propose 
admitting  young  men,  whether  abori- 
gines of  India,  or  the  mixed  classes, 
into  our  civil  or  military  service,  and 
really  with  much  less  danger  as  to  the 
possible  growth  and  practice  of  abuses 
— as  in  this  latter  case  we  should  at  all 
times  have  a wholesome  check  upon 
them  in  the  application  of  military 
law : but  in  the  former,  we  not  only 


love  this  rule,  but  by  making  them 
covenanted  servants,  wre  render  them 
independent  (being  natives)  of  the 
power  of  the  Company,  and  of  that 
essential  and  necessary  guarantee,  re- 
moval from  the  country  in  the  event  of 
objectionable  practices.  Plant  but  a 
root  of  this  kind  in  India,  and  it  will 
soon  prove  to  be  the  greatest  bane  to 
the  charter  of  the  Company,  and  to 
that  respect  and  influence  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  which  should  not  be 
weakened  a jot  in  that  quarter. 

Again ; are  we  in  this  new  arrange- 
ment to  overlook  and  forget  the  fair 
pretensions  of  our  own  countrymen 
in  this  scarce  and  barren  season  of 
employ,  our  over-crowded  universi- 
ties, and  our  unprovided  youth  at 
home  ? If  young  men  of  India  are 
properly  qualified,  and  anxious  to  en- 
ter the  church,  let  them  visit  England, 
and  at  least  in  form  pass  the  neces- 
sary ordeal  of  examination  in  this 
country ; let  them  be  here  ordained, 
and  return  to  India.  In  addition  to  the 
other  great  qualities,  they  will  at  all 
events  carry  out  the  credit  of  having 
seen  England,  and  of  having  been  con- 
secrated (a  matter  of  no  small  passing 
weight  amongst  the  natives  of  India), 
by  a superior  and  an  unseen  hand  of 
our  church  in  England. 

I am  glad,  however,  to  observe,  in 
the  course  of  the  debates  on  this 
clause,  that  many  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers, and  those  of  most  influence  and 
experience  in  the  Directory,  have  be- 
come properly  awake  to  the  magni- 
tude and  character  of  the  proposed 
innovation.  They  cannot  sift  or  watch 
the  subject  with  too  much  caution  or 
jealousy.  Mr.  Reid’s  opinion  on  it 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  prompt, 
strong,  and  conclusive,  as  the  opinion 
of  a man  whose  judgment  was  sur- 
prised, or  was  attempted  to  be  im- 
posed upon.  He  justly  enough  repre- 
sented such  a power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bishop  as  one  not  called  for  or 
necessary,  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
church  establishment ; calculated  to 
open  a source  of  abuse,  and  certain 
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of  entailing  a heavy  and  an  endless 
expense  on  the  Company.  Mr.  Pat- 
tison  in  like  manner,  although  enter- 
ing more  fully  into  the  merits  of  the 
clause,  levelled  his  objections  with  so 
much  reason  and  force,  as  to  have  ex- 
cited a general  sense  of  the  suspicious 
and  important  nature  of  the  proposed 
innovation. 

I cannot  myself  conceive  from  what 
quarter  this  new  scheme  has  ema- 
nated. If  I thought  it  had  its  origin 
in,  or  even  the  sanction  of  some,  still 
alive,  of  our  leading  and  eminent  Asi- 
atic statesmen,  I should  never  again 
throw  an  eye  on  Indian  politics. 

What  therefore  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, from  the  best  and  wisest  reasons, 
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have  heretofore  most  scrupulously  and 
jealously  denied  to  all  their  governors, 
the  nomination  to  any  appointment  in 
India(and  many  have  been  the  attempts, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  but  too  mani- 
fest the  abuse  of  this  patronage  work- 
ing directly  for  private  ends  at  home) 
let  them  not  thus  resign ; nor  think 
that  by  conferring  or  conceding  in  any 
degree  whatever,  any  share  of  their 
patronage  or  any  latitude  of  begetting 
or  erecting  appointments  in  India,  that 
such  a trust  would  be  a whit  safer  in 
the  hands  of  a bishop  (I  speak  gene- 
rally) than  of  a layman  or  of  a noble- 
man. 

Carnaticus. 

Weymouth , 10 th  August. 


ON  THE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  SCIENCES  OF  THE  HINDUS. 


The  successful  cultivation  of  the  heal- 
ing art  by  European  skill  and  learning, 
has  left  us  nothing  to  learn  from  the  Hin- 
dus. In  the  present  state  of  their  know- 
ledge, indeed,  we  have  every  thing  to 
teach  them  ; but  we  are  not  to  infer,  from 
what  we  now  behold,  that  they  were  never 
better  instructed : there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  contrary,  and  to  conclude,  from 
the  imperfect  opportunities  of  investigation 
we  possess,  that  in  medicine,  as  in  astro- 
nomy and  metaphysics,  the  Hindus  once 
kept  pace  with  the  most  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  world  ; and  that  they  attained 
as  thorough  a proficiency  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  as  any  people  whose  acquisitions 
are  recorded,  and  as  indeed  was  practica- 
ble, before  anatomy  was  made  known  to  us 
by  the  discoveries  of  modern  enquirers. 

It  might  easily  be  supposed,  that  their 
patient  attention  and  natural  shrewdness 
would  render  the  Hindus  excellent  ob- 
servers ; whilst  the  extent  and  fertility  of 
their  native  country  would  furnish  them 
with  many  valuable  drugs  and  medica- 
ments. Their  Nidun,  or  Diagnosis,  ac- 
cordingly  appears  to  define  and  distin- 
guish symptoms  with  great  accuracy,  and 
their  Druvyabkidhana,  or  Materia  Medica, 
is  sufficiently  voluminous.  They  have 
also  paid  great  attention  to  regimen  and 
diet,  and  have  a number  of  works  on  the 
food  and  general  treatment  suited  to  the 
complaint,  or  favourable  to  the  operation 


of  the  medicine  administered.  This  branch 
they  entitled  Pathapathya.  To  these  sub- 
jects are  to  be  added  the  Chikitsa , or  medi- 
cal treatment  of  diseases  ; on  which  sub- 
ject they  have  a variety  of  compositions, 
containing  much  absurdity,  with  much 
that  is  of  value;  and  the  Rasavidya , or 
Pharmacy,  in  which  they  are  most  defi- 
cient. All  these  works,  however,  are  of 
little  avail  to  the  present  generation,  as 
they  are  very  rarely  studied,  and  still  more 
rarely  understood  by  any  of  the  practising 
empirics. 

The  divisions  of  the  science  thus  no- 
ticed, as  existing  in  books,  exclude  two 
important  branches,  without  which  the 
whole  system  must  be  defective.  Anatomy 
and  Surgery.  We  can  easily  imagine, 
that  these  were  not  likely  to  have  been 
much  cultivated  in  Hindustan  : and  that 
local  disadvantages,  and  religious  preju- 
dices, might  have  formed  very  serious  im- 
pediments to  their  acquirement.  Some- 
thing of  the  former  might  be  accidentally 
picked  up,  by  the  occasional  inspection  of 
bodies,  either  brutal  or  human,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  exposed  ; but  we  can  scarcely 
expect  dissections  of  the  latter  amongst  the 
Hindus,  when  we  find  that  the  Greeks 
themselves  did  not  venture  beyond  animal 
subjects,  even  in  the  time  of  Aristotle. 
In  the  absence  of  anatomy,  of  course  lit- 
tle was  to  be  looked  for  in  surgery  ; and  it 
has  been  taken  for  granted,  that,  whatever 
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might  have  been  the  character  of  medical 
science  amongst  the  Hindus  in  former 
days,  an  almost  utter  ignorance  has  always 
prevailed  on  the  subjects  most  essential  to 
its  perfect  possession  and  practical  appli- 
cation. These  ideas,  however,  are  perhaps 
partially  erroneous,  and  rest  on  our  own 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  medical  lite- 
rature of  the  Hindus. 

The  Hindu  compositions  on  medical 
subjects,  and  even  their  own  accounts  of 
them,  whether  fables  or  facts,  have  hitherto 
scarcely  been  adverted  to  by  Sanscrit  scho- 
lars. The  subject  is  not  of  general  inte- 
rest; and  requires  a two- fold  qualification » 
not  likely  to  be  often  combined  in  the  in- 
dividual who  embarks  in  it ; as  it  is  also  a 
matter  more  of  curiosity  than  utility,  there 
is  little  inducement  to  its  prosecution.  At 
the  same  time,  vulgar  errors  are  always 
mischievous,  and  their  correction  would  in 
some  sort  repay  the  labour  that  should  ef- 
fect so  salutary  a purpose.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  amongst  the  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  India,  many  competent 
to  the  task  of  giving  to  the  world  an  accu- 
rate view  of  the  Hindu  system  : and  it  is 
not  intended  here  to  anticipate  any  part  of 
their  labours,  in  the  few  desultory  notices 
we  propose  to  offer,  on  the  existence  and 
history  of  Hindu  surgery. 

The  Ayur  V eda,  as  the  medical  writings 
of  highest  antiquity  and  authority  are  col- 
lectively called,  is  considered  to  be  a por- 
tion of  the  fourth  or  Atharva  Veda , and  is 
consequently  the  work  of  Brahma ; by 
him  it  was  communicated  to  Dacsha,  the 
Prajapati ; and  by  him  the  two  Aswins,  or 
sons  of  Surya,  the  Sun,  were  instructed  in 
it,  and  they  then  became  the  medical  at- 
tendants of  the  gods : a genealogy  that 
•cannot  fail  recalling  to  us  the  two  sons  of 
Esculapius,  and  their  descent  from  Apollo. 
Now  what  were  the  duties  of  the  Aswins, 
according  to  Hindu  authorities  ? The  Gods, 
enjoying  eternal  youth  and  health,  stood 
in  no  need  of  physicians,  and  consequently 
they  held  no  such  sinecure  station.  The 
wars  between  the  gods  and  demons,  how- 
ever, and  the  conflicts  amongst  the  gods 
themselves,  in  which  wounds  might  be 
suffered  although  death  was  not  inflicted, 
required  chirurgical  aid  ; aud  it  was  this, 
accordingly,  which  the  two  Aswins  ren- 
dered. They  performed  many  extraordi- 
nary cures,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
from  their  superhuman  character.  When 
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Brahma’s  fifth  head  was  cut  off  by  Rudra, 
they  replaced  it ; a feat  worthy  of  their 
exalted  rank  in  the  profession  to  which 
they  belong,  and  little  capable  of  imita- 
tion by  their  unworthy  successors. 

The  meaning  of  these  legendary  absur- 
dities is  clear  enough,  and  is  conformable 
to  the  tenor  of  all  history.  Man,  in  the 
semi -barbarous  state,  if  not  more  subject 
to  external  injuries  than  internal  disease, 
was  at  least  more  likely  to  seek  remedies 
for  the  former,  which  were  obvious  to  Iris 
senses,  than  to  imagine  the  means  of  re- 
lieving the  latter,  whose  nature  he  could 
so  little  comprehend. 

Surgical,  therefore,  preceded  medicinal 
skill ; as  Celsus  has  asserted  when  com- 
menting on  Homer’s  account  of  Podalirius 
and  Machaon,  who  were  not  cbnsulted,  he 
says,  during  the  plague  in  the  Grecian 
camp,  although  regularly  employed  to 
extract  darts  and  heal  w ounds.  The  same 
position  is  maintained,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  by  the  Hindu  writers,  in  plain, 
as  well  as  in  legendary  language. 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  As- 
wins instructed  Indra,  and  Indra  was  the 
preceptor  of  Dhanwantari ; but  others 
make  Atreya,  Bharadwaja,  and  Charaka 
prior  to  the  latter.  Charaka’s  work  which 
goes  by  his  name  is  extant.  Dhanwantari 
is  also  styled  Knsiraja , prince  of  Kasi  or 
Benares.  His  disciple  was  Suruta,  die 
son  of  Viswamitra,  and  consequently  a 
contemporary  of  Rama ; his  work  also 
exists,  and  is  our  chief  guide  at  present. 
It  is  unquestionably  of  some  antiquity  : 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  conjecture 
of  its  real  date,  except  that  it  cannot  have 
the  prodigious  age,  which  Hindu  fable 
assigns  it ; it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  it 
is  perhaps  the  oldest  work  on  the  subject, 
.excepting  that  of  Charaka,  which  the  Hin- 
dus possess.  One  commentary  on  the  text, 
made  by  Ubhatta,  a Cashmirian,  is  proba- 
bly as  old  as  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ; and  his  comment,  it  is  believed,  was 
preceded  by  others.  The  work  is  divided 
into  six  portions — the  Sutra  St’hana , or 
chirurgical  definitions ; the  Nidana  St  - 
hana , or  section  on  symptoms,  or  diagno- 
sis ; Sarira  St’ /tana,  anatomy ; Chikitsa  Si  - 
hana,  the  internal  application  of  medi- 
cines ; Kalpa  St'kana,  antidotes  ; U tiara 
St’hana , or  supplementary  section  on  va- 
rious local  diseases,  or  affections  of  the 
eye,  ear,  &c.  In  all  these  divisions,  how- 
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ever,  surgery,  and  not  general  medicine,  is 
the  object  of  the  Sausruta. 

The  Ayur  Veda , which  originally  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  sections,  of  a thou- 
sand stanzas  each,  was  adapted  to  the  limit- 
ed faculties  and  life  of  man,  by  its  distri- 
bution into  eight  subdivisions,  the  enu- 
meration of  which  conveys  to  us  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  objects  of  the  Ars  medendi 
amongst  the  Hindus.  The  divisions  are 
thus  enumerated— 1.  Saila ; 2.  Salakya  ; 

3.  Kaya  chikitsa  ; 4.  Bhutavidya  ; 5.  Kau~ 
marabhritya  ; 6.  Agada  ; 7.  Rasayana  ; 
and  8.  Bajikarana.  They  are  explained 
as  follows  : 

1.  Salya  is  the  art  of  extracting  ex- 
traneous substances,  whether  of  grass, 
wood,  earth,  metal,  bone,  &c.  violently  or 
accidentally  introduced  into  the  human 
body  ; with  the  treatment  of  the  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  thereby  induced ; 
and  by  analogy,  the  cure  of  all  phlegmo- 
noid  tumours  and  abscesses.  The  word 
Salya  means  a dart  or  arrow,  and  points 
clearly  to  the  origin  of  this  branch  of  Hindu 
science.  In  like  manner  the  Hiatros , or 
physican  of  the  Greeks,  was  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Sextus  Empiricus,  from  Hios, 
an  arrow,  or  dart. 

2.  Salakya  is  the  treatment  of  external 
organic  affections  or  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  &c.  It  is  derived  from  Salaka, 
which  means  any  thin  and  sharp  instru- 
ment, and  is  either  applicable  in  the  same 
manner  as  Salya to  the  active  causes  of 
the  morbid  state,  or  it  is  borrowed  from  the 
generic  name  of  the  slender  probes  and 
needles  used  in  operations  on  the  parts 
affected. 

3.  Kaya  Chikitsa  is,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, the  application  of  the  ars  medendi 
( Chikitsa ) to,  the  body  in  general  (Kaya), 
and  forms  what  we  mean  by  the  science 
of  medicine;  the  two  preceding  divi- 
sions constitute  the  surgery  of  modem 
schools. 

4.  Bhutavidya  is  the  restoration  of  the 
faculties  from  a disorganized  state,  induced 
by  demoniacal  possession.  This  art  has 
vanished  before  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
but  it  formed  a very  important  branch  of 
medical  practice  through  all  the  schools, 
Greek,  Arabic,  or  European,  and  descend- 
ed to  days  very  near  our  own,  as  a refe- 


rence to  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
may  prove  to  general  readers. 

5.  Kaumarabliritya  means  the  care  of 
infancy,  comprehending  not  only  the  ma- 
nagement of  children  from  their  birth,  but 
the  treatment  of  irregular  lactic  secretion, 
and  puerperal  disorders  in  mothers  and 
nurses  ; this  holds  with  us  also  the  place 
that  its  importance  claims. 

6.  Agada  is  the  administration  of  anti- 
dotes ; a subject  which,  as  far  as  it  rests 
upon  scientific  principles,  is  blended  with 
our  medicine  and  surgery. 

7.  Rasayana  is  chemistry,  or  more  cor- 
rectly alchemy,  as  the  chief  end  of  the 
chemical  combinations  it  describes,  and 
which  are  mostly  metallurgic,  is  the  dis- 
covery of  the  universal  medicine;  the 
elixir  that  was  to  render  health  permanent, 
and  life  perpetual. 

8.  The  last  branch,  Bajikarana,  professes 
to  promote  the  increase  of  the  human  race ; 
an  illusory  research,  which,  as  wrell  as  the 
preceding,  is  not  without  its  parallel  in 
ancient  and  modern  times. 

We  have,  therefore,  included  in  these 
branches  all  the  real  and  fanciful  pursuits 
of  physicians  of  every  time  and  place. 
Susruta,  however,  confines  his  own  work 
to  the  classes  Salya  and  Salakya , or  sur- 
gery: although,  by  an  arrangement  not  un- 
common with  our  own  writers,  he  intro- 
duces occasionally  the  treatment  of  general 
diseases,  and  the  management  of  women 
and  children,  when  discussing  those  to- 
pics to  which  they  bear  relation.  Pure 
surgery,  however,  is  his  aim ; and  it  is  the 
particular  recommendation  of  Dhanwan- 
tari:  Salia  being,  be  declares  expressly, 
“ the  first  and  best  of  the  medical  sciences, 
less  liable  than  any  other  to  the  fallacies 
of  conjectural  and  inferential  practice ; 
pure  in  itself,  perpetual  in  its  applicabi- 
lity, the  worthy  produce  of  heaven,  and 
certain  source  of  fame.” 

From  these  premises  we  may  be  satisfied 
that  surgery  was  once  extensively  culti- 
vated and  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hindus. 
Its  rational  principles  and  scientific  prac- 
tice are,  however,  now  it  may  be  admitted, 
wholly  unknown  to  them  ; what  they  for. 
merly  were,  we  may,  perhaps,  take  some 
future  opportunity  of  specifying,— [Orient. 
Mag.  for  Feb,  1823. 
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BRITISH  SETTEMENTS  TO  THE  EASTWARD. 


It  was  in  Siam  that  the  British  had  one 
of  their  earliest  settlements,  which  for  a 
time  was  beneficial,  but  afterwards  aban- 
doned as  unproductive.  It  was  again  es- 
tablished, and  again  abandoned  in  1686. 
At  this  time  the  traders  of  our  nation  were 
in  great  favour  with  the  Siamese  Govern- 
ment, but  were  ordered  to  quit  the  country 
by  the  East- India  Company  : which  they 
did,  thus  being  obliged  to  relinquish  all 
the  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  from 
so  desirable  a connexion.  At  this  time, 
the  Siamese  territory  was  more  extended 
than  at  present.  It  reached  along  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  including  Mergui  and  Tenas- 
serin;  and  here  it  was  that  the  English 
were  principally  established.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  given  by  one  of  the  old 
writers  (Hamilton)  of  their  removal  from 
Mergui : “ In  former  times,  a good  num- 
ber of  English  free  merchants  w'ere  settled 
at  Meijee,  and  drove  a good  trade,  living 
under  a mild  and  indulgent  Government ; 
but  the  Old  East-India  Company,  envying 
their  happiness,  by  an  arbitrary  command, 
ordered  them  to  leave  their  industry,  and 
repair  to  Fort  St.  George  to  serve  them ; 
and  threatened  the  King  of  Siam  with  a 
sea  war,  if  he  did  not  deliver  those  Eng- 
lish up,  or  force  them  out  of  the  country  ; 
and  in  anno  1687,  sent  one  Captain  Wen- 
don,  in  a small  ship  called  the  Curtany,  to 
Mergui  with  that  message.  He  behaved 
himself  very  insolently  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  killed  some  Siamers  without 
any  just  cause.  One  night  when  Weldon 
was  ashore,  the  Siamers,  thinking  to  do 
justice  on  him,  got  a company  together 
designing  to  seize  or  kill  the  aggressor : 
but  Weldon  having  notice  of  their  design, 
made  his  escape  on  board  his  ship,  and  the 
Siamers  missing  him,  though  very  nar- 
rowly, vented  their  rage  and  revenge  on 
all  the  English  they  could  find.  The  poor 
victims,  being  only  guarded  by  their  in- 
nocence, did  not  so  much  as  cover  them- 
selves to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  enraged 
mob,  so  that  seventy-six  were  massacred, 
and  hardly  twenty  escaped  on  board  the 
Curtany,  so  there  was  the  tragical  con- 
sequence of  one  man’s  insolence. 

“ Before  that  time  the  English  were  so 
beloved  and  favoured  at  the  Court  of  Siam, 
that  they  had  places  of  profit  and  trust 


conferred  upon  them,  both  in  the  civil  and 
military  branches  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Samuel  White  was  made  shawbunder  or 
custom-master  at  Merjee  and  Tenacerin, 
and  Captain  Williams  was  admiral  of  the 
King’s  navy  ; but  the  troublesome  com- 
pany, and  a great  revolution  that  happened 
in  the  state  of  Siam,  made  some  repair  to 
Fort  St.  George,  others  to  Bengal,  and 
some  to  Acheen.  This  is  a pretty  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  manner  in  which  many  of 
our  most  valuable  settlements  in  India 
have  been  wrested  from  us,  through  the 
indiscretion  of  individuals  or  companies. 
Ever  since  that  time,  our  trade,  if  not  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  ports  of  Siam,  has 
laboured  under  great  and  heavy  restric- 
tions, and  in  consequence  our  trade  has 
never  flourished.” 

Up  to  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  our  nation  had  establishments  in 
all  the  countries  between  Siam  and  China, 
viz.  in  Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  Kam- 
boja.  With  Tonquin,  in  particular,  both 
the  English  and  Dutch  carried  on  a very 
extensive  trade.  This  country,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  presents  at  the  present  day  a 
more  extensive  field  for  our  commercial 
enterprize  than  any  other  nation  of  Asia. 
Its  centrical  situation  enables  it  with  ad- 
vantage to  conduct  a great  trade  with 
China  and  the  adjacent  countries.  But  the 
most  valuable  branch  of  its  trade  is  that 
which  it  conducts  with  the  interior  or 
western  provinces  of  China,  and  particu- 
larly with  those  of  Yunan  and  Kwvang- 
sai.  Through  the  channel  of  Kai-cheo, 
the  capital,  our  broadcloths,  opium,  and 
various  other  articles  are  introduced  into 
the  kingdom,  and  distributed  through 
these  Chinese  provinces  quite  up  to  the 
frontiers  of  Lao.  The  goods  in  these  in- 
stances, besides  the  necessary'  charges  of 
freight  from  Canton  to  Tonquin,  have  the 
additional  ones  of  a land-carriage  from 
Kai-cheo  to  the  places  before  named, 
which  occupies  nearly  a month.  Opium 
is  the  most  important  article  thus  intro- 
duced. 

In  the  early  period  of  our  intercourse 
with  China,  our  trade  was  not  as  now  li- 
mited to  one  port,  but  we  had  factories 
E-mui,  Chusan,  and  Tywan.  Of  these, 
E-mui  was  the  most  important.  It  is  si- 
tuated near  the  great  province  of  Fo- 
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Kien,  the  inhabitants  qf  which  are  con- 
sidered, and  deservedly,  to  be  the  most  en- 
terprising of  the  Chinese,  and  in  wliich 
province  the  whole  of  the  black  tea  is  pro- 
duced. Tliis  however  was  deserted  as  un- 
profitable, because  it  was  unable  to  sup- 
port the  expensive  establishment  thought 
necessary  by  the  Company.  • In  conse- 
quence of  a rupture  with  the  native  au- 
thorities, Chusan  was  also  abandoned. 
Part  of  the  settlers  at  this  place  took  re- 
fuge on  Pulo  Condore,  where  they  built  a 


fort,  and  the  others  at  Banjarmassin.  Both 
of  these  settlements,  however,  were  cut  off 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury by  their  own  Malay  soldiers.  Of 
those  at  Baujarmassin  I believe  the  whole 
escaped ; but  only  a few  of  the  settlers  at 
Pulo  Condore  had  the*  good  fortune  to  do 
so,  and  those  who  did,  owed  it  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  an  open  boat  lying  on  the 
shore,  in  which  they  escaped  to  the  king- 
dom of  Ligor. — [ Bengal  Hurkaru. 


> \ 

PENANG  AND  SINGAPORE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir  c Having  lately  passed  through 
the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  visited  the 
rival  islands  of  Penang  and  Singapore, 

I was  much  amused  by  the  account  of 
the  latter  in  your  number  for  July. 
But  indeed,  Mr.  Editor,  it  would  con- 
duce very  much  to  the  value,  and 
(what  I must  presume  to  be  an  equal 
consideration)  the  sale  of  your  publi- 
cation, if  you  had  a correspondent  at 
each  of  the  eastern  settlements,  and 
we  should  then  be  informed  of  the 
different  excellencies  and  advantages 
that  they  severally  present  to  the  Bri- 
tish Empire.  In  the  present  instance, 
it  would  be  but  fair  to  hear  what  Pe- 
nang has  to  say  for  herself,  and  I very 
much  wish  that  it  was  in  my  power  to 
describe  the  various  advantages  of  pro- 
duction and  situation  to  which  she  lays 
claim.  My  stay  at  both  places  was  short, 
which  will  account  for  my  not  per- 
ceiving all  the  excellencies  which  your 
correspondent  points  out  as  belonging  to 
Singapore — but  I understood  they  had 
been  enabled  to  load  a couple  of  ships 
in  the  season*.  , At  Penang,  they  load- 
ed about  a dozen,  had  three  times  the 
number  of  Malay  prows  in  the  har- 
bour, and  had  a plan  in  execution  for 
bringing  into  cultivation  an  extensive 
tract  of  land,  ceded  to  them  on  the 
continent,  which  by  the  exertion  of  a 
very  active  committee,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Maingy,  Mr.  Blundell,  and  Mr. 
Gauntry,  promised  a great  increase  to 
Asiatic Journ. — No.  93. 


their  production,  and  a supply  to  all 
their  wants.  But  I must  in  candour 
point  out,  that  your  correspondent  has 
not  enumerated  all  the  points  of  su- 
periority possessed  by  $ingapore,  for 
at  Penang  we  observed  that  the  go- 
vernment laboured  under  a lamentable 
deficiency  of  Macassar  oil  and  War- 
ren’s blacking , with  which  we  were 
supplied  in  great  profusion  at  Sin- 
gapore. 

A Traveller. 

E.I.H.j  July  8 th,  1823. 

* . . « * , 

***  In  offering  a few  observations 
on  our  correspondent’s  letter,  we  must 
first  unequivocally  disclaim  the  slight-1 
est  wish  to  encourage  the  existing  and 
unhappy  jealousy  between  the  rival 
settlements  of  Penang  and  Singapore. 
Most  sincerely  should  we  rejoice  to 
hear  of  the  equal  prosperity  of  both. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  are  possessed 
of  information  respecting  the  growing 
importance  of  the  latter,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook.  Of  this,  se- 
veral details  have  reached  us  since  the 
publication  of  the  article  in  our  number 
for  July,  which  has  called  forth  the  re- 
marks of  our  Traveller  ; and  we  shall 
now  present  them  to  our  readers  as 
the  latest  intelligence  that  has  been 
received,  and  such  as  may  be  im- 
plicitly relied  on*. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of 
tonnage,  &c.  employed  in  1822. 
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£46  Penang  and 

Exports.  Tons. 

By  ships  Tons  51,076\  Q 

By  native  vessels 1 5,892  / * 

Imports. 

By  ships  48,037  £ rq  rr} 

By  native  vessels 1 5,624  £ ‘ * 

Total  tonnage  130,629 

Number  of  vessels  im- 
porting in  1822  ...  1,593 
Ditto  exporting  do.  1,733 

Total  3,326 

Value  of  imports  in  1822.  Drs. 

By  ships,  Dollars  2,597,9 *51  o /r,n  on« 
By  native  vessels...  1,012, 231  / ’ ’ 

Value  of  exports  in  1822 : 

% ships 2,044,871 1 o 172 

By  native  vessels  1,127,461  f * ' 

Not  included  in  official  ) 

> 1,713,634 

returns S 

Total  amount  of  imports  and  ? 0 , _ _ , 

n r 8,496,1  1 2 
exports  ...Dollars  ) * 

The  trade  of  this  interesting  settle- 
ment, during  the  year  1822,  had  ad- 
vanced with  such  astonishing  rapidity, 
that  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms 
to  . have  doubled  the  amount  of  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  vessel  which  brought  us 
the  intelligence  we  are  now  communi- 
cating is  the  fifth  which  has  been  laden 
for  England  during  the  same  period, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  sailing  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a great  want  of 
homeward  tonnage.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  not  a single  ship  has 
gone  direct  from  England  to  Singa- 
pore since  the  establishment  of  the 
settlement,  and  consequently  that 
there  is  a great  scarcity  of  European 
goods,  notwithstanding  our  correspon- 
dent’s facetiousness  respecting  two 
important  articles.  This  however  is  a 
matter  which  gives  us  little  anxiety. 
That  such  a discrepancy  should  long 
continue  is  a case  almost  impossible. 
At  the  present  moment  there  are  nine 
respectable  houses,  conducted  by  Eu- 
ropean merchants,  established  in  the 
settlement,  and  a far  greater  number 
belonging  to  Portuguese,  Armenians, 
Arabs  and  Chinese,  besides  the  native 
traders  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 


Singapore.  * [Sept 

The  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of 
land  is  another  and  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  progress  of  the  settle- 
ment in  wealth,  activity,  and  civili- 
zation. We  are  informed  that,  in  the 
most  valuable  quarters,  three  and  even 
four  thousand  dollars  is  not  consider- 
ed an  exorbitant  sum  for  a spot  of 
ground  of  less  than  one  hundred  feet. 
Let  this  statement  be  compared  with 
the  price  of  land  in  England. 

It  will  naturally  be  inferred,  from 
what  has  been  already  said,  that 
population  is  rapidly  increasing.  At 
the  same  time,  in  a settlement  of  such 
recent  date,  and  which  at  present  is 
purely  mercantile,  it  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  fluctuate.  It  is  a fact,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  already  attained  a 
height  and  character  demanding  statis- 
tical arrangements ; and  Sir  T.  S. 
Raffles  has  consequently  been  closely 
occupied,  since  his  arrival  in  the  island, 
in  framing  such  regulations  for  the 
registry  of  land,  the  freedom  of  the 
port,  the  independence  of  a local  ma- 
gistracy, &c.  &c.,  as  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  colony  indispensably 
required. 

The  effects  which  have  been  indi- 
rectly produced  on  the  character  of 
the  neighbouring  population  are  ex- 
tremely gratifying.  They  are  gradu- 
ally relinquishing  their  sluggish  or  pi- 
ratical habits,  and  imbibing  the  spirit  of 
honest  enterprize,  which  the  energetic 
character  of  our  colonists  is  calculated 
to  infuse.  We  always  regard  the  force 
of  example,  and  the  interchange  of 
sentiment,  as  by  far  the  most  effica- 
cious means  of  advancing  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  of  a purer  faith  ,*  but 
we  are  not  therefore  indifferent  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  of  a more  abso- 
lute description  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  same  views.  The  establishment 
of  a native  college  at  Singapore  is  an 
event  which  not  only  reflects  honour 
on  the  founders,  but  which  is  hopeful 
in  every  sense. 

A church  is  about  to  be  erected  for 
the  Christian  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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THE  SACRED  EDICT, 

BY  THE  EMPEROR  KANG 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal 


Sir  : My  learned  friend  William 
Huttmann,  Esq.  having  twice  of  late 
reminded  the  public  of  my  Chinese  lu- 
cubrations by  means  of  your  excellent 
Journal,*  the  following  account  of  the 
progress  made  in  my  Chinese  engrav- 
ings, and  of  the  hindrances  which 
have  impeded  it,  since  the  publication 
of  my  Parallel  'j*  in  1817,  may  not 
prove  unacceptable : especially  as  it 
will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  recall- 
ing the  attention  of  your  numerous 
readers  to  the  extraordinary  merits  of 
a very  interesting  translation  from  the 
Chinese,  published  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Milne,  one  of  the  most  learned 
British  missionaries  now  in  India.  % 
I am  aware  that  this  work  did  not 
pass  unnoticed  by  you  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance;  but  it  is  so  well 
calculated  to  give  us  genuine  ideas  of 
the  politics  and  manners  of  the  Chi- 
nese, that  it  well  deserves  that  new 
mention  of  it  should  be  made  six 
years  after.  The  following  account 
will  besides,  in  all  probability,  ma- 
terially differ  from  any  already  pub- 
lished : indeed  I have  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  any. 

The  publication  of  my  Parallel \ exe- 
cuted without  hopes  of  any  returns, 
on  such  an  expensive  style  as  was 
thought  expedient  to  give  to  it  an  air 


* See  Asiatic  Journal,  for  Sept,  and 
Dec.  1821. 

•j-  “ A Parallel  drawn  between  the  two 
“ intended  Chinese  Dictionaries,  by  the 
'<  Rev.  Robert  Morrison,’  D.D.,  and 
“ Antonio  Montucci,  LL.D.  London, 
“ 1817:  in  4to.” 

| «•  The  Sacred  Edict,  containing  six- 
« teen  maxims  of  the  Emperor  Kang- 
“ hr,  amplified  by  his  son  the  Emperor 
“ Yoong-Ching,  with  a Paraphrase  by  a 
M Mandarine  ; translated  from  the  Chi- 
“ nese  original,  and  illustrated  with  Notes 
“ by  the  Rev.  William  Milne,  Protes- 
“ tant  Missionary  at  Malacca.  London, 
u 1817:  in  8vo.” 


of  consequence,  even  with  those  who 
could  not  adequately  appreciate  its 
contents,  had  materially  taken  off  the 
balance  of  my  very  limited  finances ; 
and  I saw  myself  compelled  to  suspend 
the  prosecution  of  my  engravings  for 
some  time. 

No  sooner  had  my  engraver  lost  the 
certainty  of  his  yearly  salary,  than  he 
embarked  in  a multiplicity  of  bu- 
siness; and,  after  many  entreaties, 
only  now  and  then  I could  prevail  up- 
on him  to  engrave  a few  characters  at 
a month’s  notice,  when  my  cash  al- 
lowed me  to  resume  my  undertaking. 

In  1819,  domestic  concerns  induced 
me  to  leave  Berlin,  and  remove  my 
place  of  abode  to  Dresden.  The 
money  paid  for  the  transport  of  my 
manuscripts  and  books,  together  with 
various  expenses  unavoidable  on  such 
an  occasion,  involved  me  again  in  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  to  which  an  un- 
foreseen one  accrued  from  my  attend- 
ing Italian  concerts  and  operas.  Such 
was  the  power  of  my  native  melo- 
dious strains,  that  my  former  poetical 
faculties  were  awakened,  and,  regard- 
less of  Horace’s  precept. 

Solve  senesceniem  mature  sauus  equum,  tfC. 

I tuned  again  my  old  decayed  lyre, 
that  lyre  which  I had  never  touched 
since  1789 ; 

«*  Quaud’era  in  parte  altr * uom  da  quel  ch * i*  tono ,** 

and  I set  about  writing  lyric  poetry  to 
furnish  Italian  words  to  Italian  music. 

Nevertheless  I did  not  entirely  re- 
linquish my  Chinese  pursuits.  I sent 
now  and  then  some  characters  to  Ber- 
lin, to  be  engraven  by  the  artist  I had 
there  instructed. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year  I 
heard  that  my  engraver,  who  was  an 
excellent  fancy  draftsman,  bad  been 
called  to  Sweden,  as  designer  and  en- 
graver to  the  cotton  manufactories 
there  lately  established. 
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Fresh  cause  of  stagnation  in  the  pro- 
secution of  my  engravings. 

After  many  and  many  inquiries,  I 
found  among  the  menial  servants  of 
this  Royal  Court  an  ingenious  and  pa- 
tient artist,  who  submitted  to  the 
drudgery  of  being  taught  the  art  of 
engraving  Chinese  characters.  But  be- 
fore I could  entrust  him  with  the  pro- 
secution of  my  Chinese  typography, 
he  was  obliged  to  undergo  a sort  of 
apprenticeship,  by  engraving  some  cha- 
racters of  a size  and  structure  similar 
to  those  of  my  Chinese  typography. 

Among  the  valuable  literary  pre- 
sents for  which  I am  indebted  to  Sir 
George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bark, 
LL.D.  M.P.  and  F.R.S.,  is  the  Chinese 
text  of  the  Sacred  Edict  before  men- 
tioned ; and  the  following  one  hundred 
and  twelve  characters , carefully  co- 
pied by  me  from  that  original,  were 
chosen  as  patterns,* * * §  and  after  much 
instruction  and  repeated  proofs  they 
were  brought  to  the  present  middling 
regularity  of  form. 

My  third  engraverf  being  nearly 
qualified  for  the  prosecution  of  my 
Chinese  typography,  I am  now  pre- 
paring for  him  the  manuscript  copies 
of  those  characters  belonging  to  the 
syllable  SANG,  which  according  to 
the  numerical  progression  of  the 
Portuguese  pronouncing  dictionary^ 
adopted  by  me  as  the  ground-work  of 
my  engravings  in  alphabetical  order, 
begins  with  No.  7,686  : and,  although 
the  number  of  the  classical  characters 
already  engraven  does  not  exceed  the 
above-mentioned,  yet  that  of  the  types 
in  my  possession  amounts  exactly  to 
twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty -eighty  $ on  account  of  their  va- 

*  The  very  first  Chinese  specimens  of 
this  new  artist  were  sent  to  the  conductor 
of  this  Journal,  together  with  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
Gleaner  at  Malacca.  See  Asiatic  Journal 
for  April  See  also  my  letter  to  the 

Translator  of  Chinese  Novels,  Asiatic 
Journal  for  Feb.  182.% 
f See  my  Parad'd,  pp.  1 1 9 and  1 20. 

1 'Ibid,  p.,125,  , nr.  ’ T • »j;i  1 j; 

§ It.  is,  however,  worth  observing 
that  many  classical  characters,  have  been 


rious  forms,  contracted , vulgar,  or 
obsolete , carefully  collected  from  the 
various  Chinese  dictionaries  consulted 
for  that  purpose. 

But,  to  return  to  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  the  essay. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Horae 
Sinicce  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  no- 
thing very  interesting  had  been  offered 
to  the  inquirer  into  the  manners  and 
moral  principles  of  the  Chinese,  when 
the  version  of  the  Sacred  Edict,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Milne,  made  its  ap- 
pearance. 

To  gratify  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  are  not  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Milne’s  interesting  volume,  I shall 
describe  its  contents  and  use,  in  the 
translator’s  own  words. 

**  The  Sixteen  Maxims  which  form 
“ the  ground-work  of  the  book,  were 
“ delivered  in  an  Edict  by  the  Em* 
“ peror  Kang-he,*  the  second  of 
“ the  present  dynasty,  in  the  latter 
“ part  of  his  life ; the  same  Emperor 
“ by  whose  authority  the  Chinese  Im- 
“ perial  Dictionary  was  compiled. 

“ These  maxims,  each  of  which,  in 
“ the  original,  contains  seven  characters 
“ or  w'ords,  were  neatly  written  out 
“ on  small  slips  of  wood,  and  placed 
“ in  the  public  offices,  where  they  are 
“ to  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 

“ The  Emperor  Yoong-Ching,  the 
“ son  and  successor  of  Kang-he,  wise- 
“ ly  considering  that  the  conciseness 
“ of  these  maxims  would  necessarily 
“ prevent  their  general  utility,  wrote 
“ an  amplification  of  them,  which  he 
“ published  in  the  second  year  of  his 
“ reign,  and  ordered  it  to  be  read 

added  to  the  original  Portuguese  and  Chi- 
nese Dictionary,  without  altering  its  nu- 
merical progression,  and  adopting  die 
same  numbers  twice  or  thrice,  distin- 
guishing them  by  the  additional  letters 
b,  c , d,  Sec. ; but  having  omitted  the 
double  or  triple  engraving  of  those  cha- 
racters to  be  met  with  again  and  again 
under  various  pronunciations,  that  ad- 
dition has  balanced  this  omission.  To  im- 
prove the  engraving  of  the  first  nine  hun- 
dred, several  of  them  were  engraved  twice. 

* He  reigned  from  1661'  to  1722  of 
mir  era. 
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1 823.]  Tlie  Sacred  Edict  of 

cc  publicly  to  the  people  on  the  first 
44  and' fifteenth  of  each  month. 

44  The  style  of  Yoong-Ching*  s pub- 
lication, though  not  so  concise  as 
that  of  the  ancient  Chinese  books, 
is  yet  considered  classical ; but  from 
44  its  artificial  structure,  and  the  length 
44  of  the  paragraphs  or  periods,  it  is 
44  above  the  capacity  of  most  of  those 
44  who  have  had  but  a common  edu- 
cation. Hence,  though  classically 
written,  the  work  was  not  cal- 
44  culafed  to  produce  all  the  benefit 
“ intended:  inasmuch  as  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  even  in  the  coun- 
tries the  most  enlightened  both  by 
religion  and  science,  do  not  ge- 
nerally profit  by  books  of  high  cla's- 
“ steal  taste.”  ’ “ 

Before  we  proceed  further  in  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Milne’s  Preface , let  us  hear 
Yoong-Ching*  himself,  respecting 
the  nature  and  the  contents  of  his 

* f t 

Amplification. 

**  Most  reverently  taking  the  Sjx- 
“ teen  Maxims  of  the  Sacred  Edict, 
44  we  have  deeply  meditated  on  their 
principles  and  amplified  the  style, 
by  an  addition  of  about  ten  thou- 
“ sand  characters  ; drawing  similitudes 
from  things  near  and  remote;  quot- 
ing ancient  books ; going  and  re- 
taining, about  and  about,  in  order 
fully  to  explain  the  sense.” 

Now,  to  return  to  Mr.  Milne’s  Pre- 
face. 44  Wang-yeu-po,  superintendant 
44  of  the  salt  revenue  in  the  province 
44  of  Shcn-sce , wrote  a Paraphrase  on 
“ the  Whole  book,  and  simplified  the 
style.  By  numerous  proverbs, 
quaint  sayings,  colloquial  phrases 
“ and  provincialisms,  he  rendered  the 
sense  easy,  and  the  style  acceptable 
to  the  people.” 

Why  YodHg-Cking  ordered  this 
Edict  and  Amplification  to  be  read 
publicly  to  the  people  will  appear  from 
* the  following  passage  in  the  same  Pre- 
face by  Mr.  Milne.  *■* 

The  practice  of  publicly  explain- 
44  ing  the  laws  to  the  people  of  China, 

* See  Mr.  Milne’s  translation  of  his 

Preface^  at  p.  xxi.  aud  xxii. 
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commenced  in  the  dynasty  Chou: 

I t'.'V  •'»  ‘ ■.»  9 

at  which  time  part  of  the  first  day 
of  the  month  only  was  devoted  to 
u that  purpose.  At  present  the  law 
“ is  read,  or  should  be  read  twice  a 
“ month,  viz.  on  the  first  and  fifteenth. 
44  The  manner  of  it  is  as  follows : 
w Early  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of 
“ every  moon,  the  civil  and  military 
“ officers,  dressed  in  their  uniforms, 
“ meet  in  a clean,  spacious,  public 
44  hall.  ' T ' '• 

“ The  superintendant,  who  is  called 
“ Lee-Sung , calls  aloud,  * Stand  forth 
**  in  files.’  They  do  so,  according  to 
“ their  rank : he  then  says,  4 Kneel 
**  thrice,  and  bow  the  head  nine  times.* 
They  kneel  and  bow  to  the  ground 
with  their  faces  towards  a platform, 
" on  which  is  placed  a board  w ith  the 
“ Emperor’s  name ; he  then  next  calls 
aloud,  4 Rise  and  retire.’  They  rise, 
and  all  go  to  a hall  or  kind  of 
chapel,  where  the  law  is  usually 
44  read,  and  where  the  military  and 
44  people  are  assembled,  standing  round 
44  in  silence. 

44  The  Lcc-Sang  then  says,  4 Re- 
44  spectfully  commence.*  The  Sze- 
44  kiang-sang , or  orator,  advancing  to- 
44  wards  an  incense  altar,  kneels ; re- 
44  verently  takes  up  the  board  on  wdiich 
44  the  maxim  appointed  for  the  day  is 
44  written,  and  ascends  a stage  with  it. 
44  An  old  man  receives  the  board,  and 
44  puts  it  down  on  the  stage  fronting 
44  the  people.  Then  commanding  si- 
44  lence  with  a wooden  rattle,  which 

t ■ ■ ' t |«  ••  « * * * ; * 

44  he  carries  in  his  hand,  he  kneels 

' }(.  ■ ' ♦»**._ > % 

44  and  reads  it.  When  he  has  finished, 
44  the  Lee-Sang  calls  out,  4 Explain 
44  such  a section  or  maxim  of  the 
44  Sacred  Edict*  The  orator  stands 
44  up  and  gives  the  sense.  In  reading 
44  and  expounding  other  parts  of  the 

law,  the  same  forms  are  also  ob- 
44  served.” 

Mr.  Milne  quotes  volutne  vi.  of  a 
Chinese  work,  entitled  Nan-hae-chcen - 
che>  as  the  original  from  which  he 
either  translated  or  extracted  the  above 
curious  account. 

And  here  let  us  pause,  and  contcm- 
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plate  the  advantages  of  the  Chinese 
language  over  all  ethers.  The  vast 
empire  of  China  has  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  oral  languages,  widely  different 
frpm  each  other.  Yet  as  they  are  all 
written  with  the  same  character,  the 
very  same  book  may  be  read  with  the 
utmost  facility  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  provinces  in  their  respec- 
tive languages,  without  exposing  it  to 
the  drudgery  of  a previous  transla- 
tion, which  might  besides  greatly  im- 
pair the  genuine  spirit  of  the  original. 
Hence  the  Mandarine  Hang-Fungy  in 
his  report  to  the  Emperor  respecting 
the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
publicly  reading  the  excellent  Para- 
phrase of  the  Sacred  Edict , does  not 
say  that  he  ordered  the  local  officers 
and  pastors  of  the  people  to  translate, 
but  to  proclaim  it  in  the  language  of 
their  respective  places.  (See  Milne’s 
vol.,  p.  xxii.)  Suppose  such  a code 
were  ordered  to  be  publicly  read  in  all 
the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Austrian 
dominions : four  translations,  at  least, 
would  be  necessary.  For  only  to  let 
all  the  Austrian  subjects  know  that  a 
piece  of  paper  is  worth  one  florin , it 
is  thought  expedient  to  let  the  value 
be  printed  upon  it  in  four  different 
languages,  thus:  1.  Ein  Gulden.  2.  Egy 
forint.  3.  Geden  zlaty.  4.  Jeden  Rynski, 
For  the  same  purpose  the  British  Em- 
pire would  have  to  translate  such  a 
code  in  three  or  four  languages,  and 
Russia  in  half  a score  at  least. 

The  national  importance  of  the  Sa- 
cred Edict  being  sufficiently  stated, 
let  us  now  recapitulate  its  contents 
shortly  and  methodically.  They  are 
obviously  threefold.  I.  Sixteen  maxims , 
which  are  unquestionably  rather  com- 
mandments than  maxims,  and  the  cha- 
racter * IjyC  Teaou,  by  which  they 

are  distinguished  in  the  Imperial  Pre- 
face, has,  in  Cardinal  Antonelli’s 

* The  same  character  Teaou  is  seen 
on  the  left  margin  of  every  leaf  through- 
out the  book,  preceded  by  its  appropriate 
numerical  distinction. 
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Dictionary,  amongst  other  accepta- 
tions, that  of  precepta , leges ; so  that 


the  character  Yu  ^rill  of  the  title- 


m 


page  seems  to  denote  an  Edict,  and 
Teaou  the  several  injunctions  com- 
manded in  it.  Every  one  of  these 
commandments  is  expressed  with  seven 
characters.  However  surprisingly  la- 
conic they  may  appear,  yet  each  con- 
tains, besides  the  commanded  prac- 
tice, the  reason  why  such  command- 
ment was  given.  For,  however  good 
they  may  be  found  in  general,  they  are 
still  of  human  origin,  and  not  divine , 
like  those  of  the  Exodus. 

II.  An  Amplification  immediately 
following  each  of  them,  written  by  the 
Emperor  who  succeeded  the  author 
of  the  Commandments,  as  one  of  his 
sons.  This  illustration,  however,  be- 
ing chiefly  intended  for  the  literati  of 
China,  and  richly  stored  with  re- 
ferences to,  and  quotations  from  the 
Chinese  classical  books,  cannot  prove 
very  interesting  to  the  European 
scholar.  One  single  circumstance  oc- 
curs in  these  sixteen  amplifications , 
which  seems  worthy  of  remark.  In 
the  original,  as  well  as  in  the  transla- 
tion, we  find  written  at  the  end  of 
each,  the  exact  number  of  diame- 
ters of  which  it  is  composed.  This 
curious  practice  was  carried  still  fur- 
ther by  the  Rabbins  of  old,  who  care- 
fully counted  all  the  letters  of  the 
Pentateuch . With  respect  to  the  Chi- 
nese, the  learned  translator  illustrates 
it  with  the  following  Note , at  pp.  33 
and  34. 

“ In  works  of  great  moment,  the 
“ Chinese  frequently  number  the  cha- 
“ racters.  Many  of  them  have  a ve- 
“ neration  for  the  words  of  their  lan- 
“ guage,  equal  to  what  the  Jews  are 
“ said  to  have  had  for  the  Hebrew 
“ letters.  Hence  they  never  use  any 
“ paper  on  which  their  characters  are 
“ written  or  printed  as  waste  paper, 

“ or  for  common  purposes.” 

III.  A popular  Paraphrase  by  a 
financial  Mandarine  concludes  every 
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section,  and  which  chiefly  consists  of  hiding  to  five  different  human  rela- 
common  sayings,  obvious  similes,  and  tions,  according  to  Chinese  ethics  ; 
popular  notions.  and  Dr.  Morrison  at  the  same  word 

Now,  I thought  that  many  might  be  (see  Part  I.  of  his  Dictionary)  trans- 
lates the  following  interesting  passage 


very  curious  to  see  the  one  hundred 
and  twelve  character s with  which  the 
nxteen  commandments  are  written,  and 
a translation  of  the  same  as  close  as 
the  Latin  tongue  will  admit  of,  which 
is  unquestionably  superior  to  any  of 
the  vernacular  languages  of  Europe  in 
the  aptitude  of  retaining  the  verbal 
meaning  of  oriental  diction.  Here 
follow,  therefore,  these  commandments 
in  the  same  order  as  in  the  original, 


from  the  Chinese  classics  : u 1.  Be- 

. i » 

tween  a father  and  son,  kindness 
and  duty;  2.  Between  a prince  and 
minister,  rectitude  in  ordering  and 
in  serving;  3.  Between  a husband 
and  wife,  separation  of  the  duties 
which  lie  abroad  from  those  at 
home,  and  each  taking  their  ap- 
propriate parts  ; 4.  Between  seniors 
and  juniors,  elder  brothers  and 


« 


<( 


« 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


to  which  I have  added  some  philo-  « younger,  order ; 5.  Between  friends, 
logical  observations,  and  several  ex-  « truth.”— Let  it  be  observed,  be- 
tracts  from  the  Paraphrase  as  by  far  sidcs,  that  the  third  character*?,  taken 
better  calculated  than  the  Amplifica - separately,  signifies  younger  brothers ; 
tion  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  cha-  but  when  connected  with  the  pre- 


racter  of  this  singular  nation. 
Commandment  I. 


Tun 


Hedou 


te 


chdng 


jtn 


lun 


Plurimi  facito. 


Observantiam 
erga  parentes 
/fratresque  natu 
h majores. 


ut. 


magnipendantur. 


hominum. 


ordinum  conve- 
nientias. 


Both  the  paraphrase  and  amplifica- 
tion of  this  commandment  turn  only 
upoi\  the  duties  of  sons  towards  their 
parents,  and  younger  brothers  towards 
the  elder  ones.  But  the  Jesuits*  Dic- 
tionaries explain  the  word  lun  as  al- 

* I have  adopted  Dr.  Morrison’s  or- 
thography for  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Chinese  characters  with  the  accent  for  the 
tones,  from  AntoneUi's  Dictionary.— See 
Quarterly  Review , vol.  xi.  p.  333. 


ceding  one,  they  mean  both  together 
the  regard  paid  by  younger  brothers  to 
the  elder  ones. 

The  author  of  the  Paraphrase,  after 
having  commemorated  the  filial  piety 
which  the  Emperor,  who  wrote  these 
Commandments,  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  further  observes  that  he 
composed  a commentary  on  the  classic 
Iliaou-king , which  solely  treats  of  that 
virtue.  Then  alluding  to  that  singular 
theory  of  the  Chinese  philosophers, 
that  to  obtain  human  prosperity  men 
must  harmonize  with  each  other,  as 
the  visible  heavens  harmonize  with 
the  earth,  he  says,  “ Filial  piety  is  the 
breath  of  harmony.  Observe  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  ! If  they  did 
not  harmonize,  how  could  they  pro- 
duce and  nourish  so  great  mul- 
titudes of  creatures?  If  man  do 
not  practise  filial  piety,  he  loses  his 
resemblance  to  the  harmony  of  na- 
ture: how  then  can  he  be  accounted 
man  ?”  Here  Mr.  Milne  quotes  the 
following  passage  from  the  classic  Lcc- 
ltCy  which  elucidates  the  Chinese  no- 
tions respecting  the  connexion  and 
harmony  between  the  heavens  and 
earth.  “ In  the  first  month  of  the 
“ spring,  the  celestial  air  descends, 
“ and  the  terrestrial  air  ascends ; then 
a junction  of  the  heaven  and  the 
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' earth  takes  place,  by  which  nature  44  a certain  quantity  of  goldL^  which 

• !:•'  .«  I i • , ---  .«■«. 


“ is  set  in  motion, 
44  getate.” 


and  caused  to  ve- 


This  singular  theory  is  followed  by  a 
pathetic  description  of  parents*  care 
for  their  tender  offspring;  and  their 


44  heaven  had  deposited  thqre,  as  a 
44  reward  for  her  filial  piety.  Thus 
she  was  enabled  to  provide  both  for 

> j • < \<  T\  ' ' . 1 ■ • * 

44  her  mother  and  child.?*  . ...  . . .... 

» 1 » » i \ i * i i j • t . •'  * 

The  meanp  of  discharging  the  duties 


anxiety  is  expressed  with  this  proverb,  of  filial  piety  are  then  pointed  put, 
44  Tea  was  not  tea,  rice  was  not  rice  which  consist  in  avoiding  all  those 
to  them.”  Thus  the  necessity  of  vices  which  reduce  to  penury, 
filial  piety  is  inculcated ; and,  amongst  The  author  then  proceeds  t,0  extend 
otherinstancesofthatvirtue,thefollow-  filial  piety  to  the  obedience,  to  the 
ing  extraordinary  ones  are  mentioned,  laws,  and  subordination  among  men 
44  In  ancient  times,  in  order  to  display  in  place,  either  civil  or  military. 

44  filial  affection,  some  slept  on  ice,  Fraternal  affection  is  then  takep  jn- 
44  some  cut  the  thigh,  and  one  buried  to  consideration.  . 44  After  parents,” 
44  her  own  child.’*  The  following  note  says  the  author,  “ brothers  come  next 
by  Mr.  Milne  will  clear  the  paradoxical  “ in  order.  I will  not  say  that  these 
nature  of  these  practices  of  Chinese  “ brothers  are  not  two  persons,  but 
filial  piety : 44  This  refers  to  three  per- 
sons, who  it  is  said,  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  dis- 
charge of  filial  duty.  One  slept  on 
the  ice , in  order  to  catch  a certain 
“ fish  which  his  mother  when  sick 

Another  cut  out  a 


« 


« 


a 


« 


u 


« 


longed  to  eat. 


only  that  the  bones  and  flesh  of 
44  their  bodies  are  of  the  same  bones 
and  flesh  as  my  own  ; therefore  they 
are  called,  hands  and  feet.11 
The  means  of  reciprocally  manifest- 
ing this  affection  among  brothers  are, 
respect  of  younger  brothers  towards 
portion  of  flesh  from  his  own  thigh,  the  elder  on  every  occasion ; and  love 
to  mix  the  blood  with  the  medicine  of  elder  brothers  towards  the  younger, 
which  was  to  be  administered  to  his  Among  the  causes  by  which  brothers 
mother,  under  an  idea  that  it  would  are  set  at  variance,  and  the  bands  of 
prove  an  effectual  cure,  provided  fraternal  friendship  torn,  it  is  curious 
she  knew  not  of  it.  It  is  said  that  to  find  a sort  of  malicious  chattering 
44  there  are  some  in  China  at  the  pre-  of  their  wives  to  their  respective  hus- 
sent  day,  who,  when  their  parents  bands.  “ Thus,”  the  author  says, 

4*  a sister-in-law  will,  perhaps  say  to 
44  the  elder  brother  (her  husband’s 
younger  brother)  4 how  slothful  my 
little  uncle  is ! how  insufferably 
prodigal ! you  have,  painfully  and 
laboriously  collected  money  to  sup- 
port him ; and  still,  he  is  prating 
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are  sick,  go  out  into  the  fields  at 
“ mid-day ; worship  towards  heaven, 

“ and  cut  either  the  arm  or  thigh,  to 
“ mix  a little  of  their  own  blood  in 
“ their  parents’  medicine.  A third 
44  buried  her  child.  The  story  says 
that  this  woman  was  very  poor,  had 

an  only  child,  and  an  aged  mother,  44  about  long  and  chatting  about  short 

44  Is  it  not  hard  to  say  that  you  arc 
44  his  son,  and  that  I am  his  daughier- 
44  in-law ; and  that  we  must  go  and 
44  discharge  filial  duty  to  him  ? . , . . 

44  The  wife  of  the  younger  brother 
44  also  knows  how  to  chatter  to  him- 
44  With  respect  to  your  elder  brother 


(( 


whose  teeth  were  decayed  and  came 
44  out,  so  that  she  could  eat  nothing, 
44  but  sucked  the  breasts  of  her  daugh- 

44  ter  also  with  the  child.  This  du- 

» . . t 

44  tiful  daughter  not  being  able  to  hire 
44  a nurse,  and  not  having  milk  suffi- 
44  cient  to  nourish  both,  was  reduced 


44  to  the  necessity  of  parting  either  she  says,  44  he  has,  it  is  true,  scraped 
44  with  her  mother  or  child.  She  re-  44  together  money  ; but  you  also  hay? 
44  solved  on  the  latter  ; and  while  44  scraped  together  money,  and  acted 
44  digging  a grave  in  which  to  bury  the  44  your  part  in  the  family,  both  ni 
‘4  child  alive,  she  found  under  ground  44  great  and  small  affairs,  just  as  veil 
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“ as  he,  &e.  This  kind  of  prattle,’* * 
concludes  the  author,  “ to-day  a 
“ little  of  it,  and  to-morrow  a little 
“ of  it,  seldom  fails  to  make  an  im- 
u pression  on  the  brothers.” 

After  other  proofs  offered  in  sup- 
port of  the  necessity  of  fraternal  love, 
our  author  harangues  the  people  of 
China  much  in  the  style  of  Menenius 
Agrippa  on  Mons  Sacer  If,  instead 
of  reciprocally  conniving  at  each  others 
failings,  instead  of  occasionally  sub- 
mitting or  yielding,  you  will  determi- 
nately  stand  out  each  for  his  right, 

“ then  you  are  fitly  compared  to  a 
“ man’s  two  hands : — the  right  hand 
“ boasts  extravagantly  of  its  ability — 

“ it  writes,  it  strikes  the  SuevrPany* 

“ it  lays  hold  of  every  thing.:  as  for 
“ the  left  hand,  it  is  artless  in  the  ex- 
“ trerae.  But  was  there  ever  a man 
u seen  or  heard  of,  who  took  his  right 
“ hand  and  set  to  work  to  beat  the 
“ left?  Brothers  are  as  nearly  related 
“ as  hands  and  feet.” 

The  Chinese  orator  concludes  his 
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Commandment  II. 

M 

To  ^ Reveretor 

mu 

r1- 

tsung 


tsU 


/Vy  f longinqua,  vcl 

propinqua  cogna- 
tione  Conjunct!. 


ad 


chdou 


yung 


mhh. 


patefaciendam 


unanimem 


concordiam 


The  second  character  and  the  third 
both  imply  the  ancestors  of  one’s  fa- 
mily ; but  joined  together  signify  near 
and  distant  kindred.* 


prolix  speech  with  the  following  re- 
markable monitory  saying,  “ Persons 
“ who  discharge  filial  piety  and  obe- 
“ dience,  will  have  children  dutiful 
“ and  obedient.  The  obstinate  and 
“ undutiful  will  bring  up  children  un«' 
“ dutiful  and  obstinate.  Truly,  when 
“ children  and  grandchildren  shall  all 
“ be  obedient  to  parents,  and  affec- 
“ tionate  to  brothers,  then  all  under 
K Heaven  j-  will  be  in  profound  peace.” 

* Sean-pan , i.e.  literally  a reckoning  box. 
It  is  an  oblong  frame  of  wood  variously 
divided,  and  used  in  casting  accounts  all 
over  China,  by  means  of  moveable  balls 
^trung  in  the  wires,  one  of  which  is  fixed 
in  every  division.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
first  invented  in  the  reign  of  Huang-teey 
the  third  from  Ffth-he,  about  2,622  years 
before  Christ,  according  to  the  Chinese 
chronology.  The  same  Huang-tee  taught 
them  also  to  use  clothes,  whereas  they  were 
formerly  said  to  have  been  covered  with  the 
leaves  of  trees. — Letters  are  also  said  to 
have  been  invented  in  that  emperor’s  reign. 

Extracted  from  the  Translator's  Note , 
P-45,  with  alterations. 

t The  Chinese,  as  the  Romans  formerly 
md,  use  this  mode  of  expression  to  signify 
their  own  dominion.  Indeed,  many  of 

Asiatic  Journ. — No.  03. 


The  paraphrase  of  this  second  com- 
mandment, which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a completive  part  of  the  first,  be- 
gins with  the  enumeration  of  various 
degrees  of  kindred  taken  in  the  limited 
sense  of  note  *,  respecting  which  it  is 
observable,  that,  in  assigning  the  grada- 
tions of  consanguinity,  the  Chinese 

them,  from  their  ignorance  of  geography, 
really  suppose  the  Chinese  empire  so  great 
in  regard  to  extent  of  territory,  population, 
and  riches,  that  the  other  parts  of  the 
world,  all  taken  together,  bear  scarcely 
any  kind  of  proportion  to  it.  Hence  they 
call  it  “ the  middle  nation just  as  if  the 
whole  world  besides  were  only  fit  to  con- 
stitute its  confines. — Note  by  the  Transla- 
tor, pp.  47  and  48. 

* The  original  words  tsung  tsuk  are  not 
quite  so  comprehensive  in  their  signification 
as  that  of  the  English  word  “kindred;” 
they  mean  relation  by  birth,  or  family 
name  only ; while  the  word  kindred  in- 
cludes relations  both  by  birth  and  mar- 
riage. Throughout  the  Chinese  empire 
there  are  only  four  hundred  and  eight  fa- 
mily names ; to  which  the  thirty  dissyllabic 
ones  being  added,  the  whole  amounts  to 
438.  The  inhabitants  are  therefore  ar- 
ranged under  their  respective  progenitors, 
whose  names  they  bear.  This  classification 
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neither  ascend  so  high  nor  descend  so 
low,  as  Blackstone  or  even  Justinian  : 
for  here  follows  the  whole  of  the  dif- 
ferent generations  mentioned  in  our 
text,  and  which  agree  with  those  in 
the  San-tsi-king.  (See  my  Parallel,  p. 
128.)  [tsin,\ 

*Yai-t2ih-yai,  Yai-teihfoo,  Yai , Foo- 
Abavus,  Proavus,  Avus,  Pater 
Go 

Ego  [sun, 

-f-  Uhr-tsze,  Sun-tze , Chung-sun,  Yuen - 

Filius,  Nepos,  Pronepos,  Abnepos. 
After  the  above  scheme,  the  author 
resorts  to  the  most  popular  arguments 
and  similes,  of  the  fountain  and  its  ri- 
vulets, the  tree  and  its  branches,  &c. 
to  prove  that  all  our  kindred  make  but 
one  person,  and  consequently  that  the 
greatest  harmony  and  affection  should 
prevail  among  them.  He  quotes  this 
remarkable  passage  from  an  ancient 
book : “ Teach  the  people  to  practise 
six  things, { viz.,  obedience  to  their 


of  theirs,  according  to  the  family  name, 
resembles  that  of  the  clans  in  Scotland. 
Hence,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  the  word 
clan  is  sometimes  used  in  this  translation, 
instead  of  kindred — {Extracted from  Note  * 
by  the  Translator  at  pp.  S3,  54,  with  an  al- 
teration.) 

• My  having  closely  followed  Dr.  Jfor- 
rison  s orthography,  supersedes  the  neces- 
sity of  adding  the  characters  to  these 
words,  The  studious  will  easily  find  them 
in  the  2d  part  of  his  Dictionary. 

t The  words  Foo  and  Sze  mean  father 
and  son,  each  respectively ; but  as,  in  many 
instances,  they  are  used  for  honour  or  com- 
pliment s sake,  when  the  Chinese  speak 
of  consanguinity  in  particular,  they  seem 
to  ascertain  their  meaning  by  adding  an 
auxiliary  to  each. 

t To  the  six  kings  or  practices,  obe- 
dience, kindness,  concord,  harmony,  sin- 
cerity, and  compassion,  indefinitely  re- 
commended in  the  text,  the  translator  has 
added  the  peculiar  application  of  each  of 
them,  which  he  probably  found  in  some 
commentary.  Thus  in  the  San-tsMig 
(see  my  Parallel , p.  130)  of  six  virtues, 
mentioned  there  as  the  means  of  perfect 
social  happiness,  Dr.  Morrison  made  ten, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  con- 
text, by  an  interpolation  of  the  text  with 
the  commentary  j thus:  “ The  compassion 
“ of  a father,  the  duty  of  a child,  the  jus- 

**  tice  of  a husband,  the  obedience  of  a 
“ wife>  the  goodness  of  an  elder  brother, 


u parents,  kindness  to  their  brothers 
“ and  sisters,  concord  among  persons 
u of  the  same  surname,  harmony  to- 
“ wards  their  relatives,  sincerity  to- 
“ wards  their  friends,  and  compassion 
“ for  the  poor.”  He  then  proceeds 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  disunion 
among  the  individuals  of  the  same 
clan.  He  mentions  egotism,  poverty, 
and  riches ; places  and  no  places  under 
government ; preferment  or  non-pre- 
ferment  in  the  ministry,  or  in  literary 
rank.* * **  “ Perhaps,”  says  the  author, 
“ one  of  your  relatives  has  purchased 
“ an  office,  and  you  treat  him  contemp- 
“ tuously,  as  one  who  carries  the  smell 
of  the  copper  always  about  with  him.” 
The  chit-chat  of  women  is  also  given 
as  one  of  the  causes  to  break  the  con- 
cord of  a family. 

To  strengthen  all  his  arguments  in 
favour  of  family  sociableness,  the  au- 
thor relates  the  following  hyperbolical 
story. — “ There  was  a man  in  Keang- 
“ chow , whose  surname  was  Chin.  The 
“ kindred  of  this  man’s  householdwere 
“ very  numerous,  even  upwards  of 
“ seven  hundred  mouths  (used  to  de- 
“ note  individuals),  yet  these  all  e3t 
“ their  meals  in  the  same  family.  To 
“ that  family  belonged  about  a hun- 
“ dred  dogs,  which  all  went  and  fed  in 
“ one  kennel : if  one  dog  did  not 
“ come,  the  others  would  not  eat. 
“ Now  consider  this  Mr.  Chin;  the 
“ persons  in  his  family  lived  in  har- 
“ mony : and  hence  the  very  dogs 
“ were  renovated.  If,  therefore,  men 
“ of  the  present  age  do  not  preserve 
“ concord  with  those  of  the  same 
“ clan,  they  are  worse  than  the  very 
“ dogs.” 

And  why  is  not  harmony  easily  prac- 
tised ? Because,  “ you  are  determined 
“ to  make  manifest  my  faults  j I am 
“ determined  to  make  manifest  your 

“ the  beneficence  of  superiors,  the  submis- 
“ sion  'of  inferiors,  the  philanthropy  of 
“ princes,  and  the  fidelity  of  ministers,  are 
“ ten  virtues  equally  binding  on  all  gene- 
u rations  of  mankind.” 

* For  the  four  degrees  of  Chinese  lite- 
rary rank,  see  Mr.  Milne’s  curious. Note 
at  p.  58  of  his  work. 
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even  as  water,  though  divided  into 
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“ faults;  and  who  will  confess  that 
“ his  own  melon  is  bitter?  This  we 
u read  in  Matt.  vii.  3.  “ Why  be- 
“ holdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 
“ brother’s  eye,but  considerest  not  the 
“ beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?” 

The  author  then  preaches  that  gold- 
en precept  of  our  master  and  Sa- 
viour, forget  and  forgive  injuries.  He 
advises  the  individuals  of  every  clan 
to  join  in  charitable  works,  in  pious  ce- 
remonies, in  joy  and  in  sorrow ; and 
concludes  with  the  following  perora- 
tion. 

“ Often  recollect  that  you  have  all 
4 descended  from  one  progenitor ; 


“ a thousand  rivulets,  proceeds  from 
“ one  fountain : and  as  the  thousand 
“ branches  and  ten  thousand  leaves 
“ of  a tree  all  spring  from  one  com- 
“ mon  root,  wherefore  then  not  live 
“ in  harmony  ? If  you  all,  as  a body, 
“ harmonize,  the  spirit  of  harmony 
“ will  prolong  your  happiness;  the 
“ ways  of  your  families  will  be  only 
“ exalted ; your  commerce  will  highly 
u flourish ; and  all  under  heaven  en- 
“ joy  repose.”  (See  note  in  preceding 
page.) 

Antonio  Montccci. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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TELEMAQUE  SHOAL. 

January  2,  1823. — At  the  time  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  French  brigantine  Telemaque 
announced  the  discovery  of  a shoal  since 
known  by  the  name  of  that  vessel,  such 
were  the  particulars  himself,  as  well  as 
some  of  his  passengers  gave,  that  no  one 
then  imagined  they  could  have  been  de- 
ceived ; but  this  now  appears  to  be  con- 
sidered by  many  as  having  been  the  case, 
as  most  navigators  from  that  period  have 
looked  for  the  shoal  without  finding  it. 
Parts  of  the  ocean  to  the  southward  and 
eastward  of  the  Cape  have  been  seen,  which 
indicated  shoal  water,  but  we  believe  that 
soundings  have  not  been  obtained  upon 
them.  The  following  official  document 
states  that  a most  particular  search  has 
been  made  for  the  Telemaque,  as  well  as  for 
a shoal  supposed  to  have  been  discovered 
on  board  the  Albion,  but  without  success, 
fhe  account,  however,  may  probably  l>e 
considered  by  navigators  as  not  sufficiently 
foil:  since  the  exact  position  of  the  bri- 
gantine Telemaque,  at  the  time  those  on 
board  stated  they  were  running  over  the 
shoal,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
^ned,  there  being  a difference  of  more 
than  two  degrees  in  the  latitude  as  de- 
duced by  the  French  captain’s  log,  and  the 
'nformation  given  at  the  time  by  him  and 
diose  on  board,  so  that  in  this  examination 
°f  it,  it  becomes  necessary  to  state  what 
Parallels  were  traversed,  and  the  extent 
East  and  West  run,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 


doubts  which  navigators  still  have  respect- 
ing the  existence  of  this  bank. 

From  the  Cape  Town  Gazette. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  Governor,  <£c.  <£c.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

“ My  Lord  : — In  the  absence  of  Com- 
modore Joseph  Nourse,  C.  B.,  it  is  my 
duty  to  report  to  your  Excellency  the  re- 
sult of  my  researches  in  ascertaining  the 
existence  of  the  T616maque  Shoal  and  Al- 
bion Bank.” 

“ I have,  therefore,  to  acquaint  you 
that  having  gained  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  the  shoal  or  bank,  as  seen  by  the 
master  of  the  Albion  merchant -ship,  we 
continued  traversing  and  sounding  over  it 
in  every  direction,  until  the  3d  inst. , with- 
out gaining  soundings,  or  observing  any 
thing  like  a shoal  bank  or  broken  water  ; 
and  being  fully  satisfied  that  no  shoal  wa3 
in  the  latitude  and  longitude  laid  down,  I 
proceeded  to  examine  the  Telemaque ; and 
having  reached  its  latitude  and  longitude 
on  the  13th  instant,  as  pointed  out  by  va- 
rious ships,  I traversed  over  the  whole  of 
the  ground,  in  every  direction,  sounding 
almost  every  hour,  with  from  130  to  175 
fathoms  line  out  and  upwards,  but  found 
no  bottom,  nor  any  appearance  that  could 
justify  the  supposition  of  a shoal  or  bank 
being  near ; and  from  the  observations  and 
remarks  made  during  the  time  we  have 
been  out,  I have  no  hesitation  in  deciding 
that  no  such  shoals  or  banks  as  the  lel6- 
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maque  or  Albion  ever  existed;  and,  I 
trust,  that  our  exertions  will  put  to  rest  the 
non-existence  of  them. 

**  I have  no  doubt  that  the  Albion,  as 
well  as  other  ships  navigating  these  seas, 
have  met  with  heavy  and  confused  seas, 
which  break  occasionally  into  white  tops, 
and  appear  as  if  a shoal  was  in  the  vici- 
nity ; but  as  we  have  experienced  the  same, 
without  gaining  any  bottom,  I am  of  opi- 
nion those  heavy  seas  are  caused  by  the 
current  setting  against  the  wind,  especially 
after  a continuance  of  strong  easterly 
gales,  and  assisted,  perhaps,  by  a change 
to  a westerly  gale,  which  must,  in  such 
deep  water,  cause  a confused  and  heavy 
sea,  such  as  the  master  of  the  Albion  ex- 
perienced. 

“ During  the  whole  of  the  time  we 
have  been  examining  these  shoals  it  has 
been  blowing  very  hard,  attended  with  a 
heavy  sea  ; and,  from'our  passing  so  close 
to  them,  without  finding  any  bottom,  and 
no  appearance  of  danger,  it  is  impossible 
there  could  be  any  such  shoals  in  existence 
without  my  discovering  and  ascertaining 
their  position. 

**  I have,  therefore,  to  request  your  Ex- 
cellency will  be  pleased  to  make  these  re- 
marks as  public  as  possible,  for  the  benefit 
of  navigation  in  general,  particularly  to 
those  ships  traversing  these  seas,  as  it  must 
be  a great  relief  to  the  mariner  to  be  cer- 
tained  of  the  non-existence  of  this  long 
supposed  and  dangerous  shoal,  the  Tttt- 
maque , examined  as  it  has  been  by  the  He- 
ron. I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

. “ J.  Hanmkr,  Commander.” 

His  Majesty's  Sloop  Heron , Simon's  Hay, 
26th  Sept,  1822. 

\Cey.  Gaz . 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  ENTERING  BASSADORE 
HARBOUR. 

Coming  from  the  southward  with  a fair 
wind,  bring  the  great  Tomb  to  bear  S.S.E. 
£ E.,  then  steer  in  N.  \V.  by  N.  or  N.N.  W. 
with  a large  ship,  attention  being  paid  to 
the  set  of  tide,  which  is  not  always  regular, 
but  generally  sets  East  and  West,  the  flood 
running  to  the  westward  and  ebb  to  the 
eastward.  Keep  the  Tomb  while  in  sight 
S.S.E.  until  Bassadore  Point,  on  which 
the  flag-staff  is  placed,  is  brought  to  bear 
N.  E.;  then  steer  in  for  it,  being  careful  if 
you  deepen  to  eight  or  nine  fathoms,  to 
keep  a point  to  the  northward  or  N.E.  by 
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N.,  having  a good  look-out  for  the  flag  on 
the  dry  bank  off  the  Point,  which  when 
seen  should  be  kept  a point  open  on 
the  starboard  bow,  and  may  be  rounded  at 
400  yards  distance.  The  best  anchorage 
is  the  grove  of  date  trees  in  one  with  the 
centre  hummock,  bearing  S.  by  E.  £ E. 
in  seven  fathoms  soft  mud. 

N.  B.  There  is  a remarkable  notch  in 
the  high  land  on  the  Persian  Coast,  which 
when  seen  is  an  excellent  mark  for  com- 
ing in  from  the  southward,  keeping  it  N. 
by  W.  J W.,  and  steering  for  it  till  Bassa- 
dore point  bears  N.  E.  | E.,  then  steer  in 
for  Bassadore  as  before. 

Coining  from  the  southward  with  an 
easterly  or  working  wind,  you  may  bring 
the  Tomb  to  bear  as  above,  and  if  flood 
tide,  steer  in  about  N.  by  W.,  keeping  away 
if  you  shoal  to  or  less  than  three  fathoms, 
until  Bassadore  Point  bears  N.  E.,  and  the 
liighest  hummock  E.  by  N.j  you  may  then 
haul  your  wflnd  and  stand  over  till  you 
bring  Bassadore  to  bear  E.  by  N.  and  the 
highest  hummock  E.  S.  E.,  then  tack  and 
stand  over  to  the  south  bank,  observing 
that  when  you  deepen  to  eight  or  nine 
fathoms,  you  are  near  the  south  sand,  which 
is  rather  steep  to ; you  should  therefore 
go  about  on  shoaling  after  having  had  this 
depth,  os  seven  fathoms  is  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  sands.  Having  the  highest  bum- 
muck  E.S.E.,  a ship  should  work  be- 
twreen  the  sands  to  eight  fathoms  on  the 
south,  and  five  on  the  north.  The  channel 
in  general  is  about  two  miles  wide,  and 
the  tide  strong ; it  is,  therefore  useless  at- 
tempting to  work  against  it  either  going  in 
or  out. 

In  coming  from  the  northward,  round- 
ing Centes  in  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms 
w ater,  I would  recommend  steering  to  the 
eastward  till  Bassadore  Point  is  seen,  which 
w ith  a fair  wind  bring  to  bear  N.E.  by  E* 
and  steer  for  it  till  the  highest  hummock 
bears  E.S.E.  and  Bassadore  as  before- 
mentioned.  Run  in  about  N.E.  keeping 
a look-out  for  the  flag  on  the  dry  bank, 
which  round  as  first  directed.  The  direc- 
tions given  for  working  in  from  the  south- 
ward are  equally  applicable  to  working  in 
from  the  northward,  excepting  that  a ship 
may  borrow  a little  on  the  Persian  side : but 
I would  strongly  recommend  following 
them  as  near  as  possible,  particularly 
if  she  draws  more  than  fifteen  or  six- 
teen feet  water,  as  there  are  some  banks 

• 

extending  along  that  coast  not  yet  examin- 
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ed,  and  on  which  it  is  supposed  there  are 
not  more  than  two  or  two  and  a half  fa- 
thoms at  low  water,  spring  tides. 

Working  out  of  the  channel  from  the 
anchorage,  you  may  work  between  five 
fathoms  on  the  north  sand  and  eight  on  the 
south  ditto,  till  the  highest  hummock 
bears  about  East ; you  may  then,  if  bound 
to  the  southward,  stand  over  on  the  flat, 
till  Bassadore  bears  about  N.  E.  and  until 
you  see  the  great  Tomb  ; or  in  hazy  wea- 
ther it  will  be  most  prudent  to  make  short 
tacks  till  you  deepen  to  five  or  six  fathoms, 
you  may  then  shape  a course  either  to  the 
eastward  or  westward. 

General ' Remarks. 

The  soundings  off  the  entrance  are  in 
general  from  three  and  a half  to  a quarter 
.less  three  fathoms  low  water  spring  tides, 

. soft  mud,  but  as  you  approach  Bassadore 
Point  they  deepen,  viz . with  the  Point 
N.E.  and  highest  hummock  about  E. 
half  S.  you  will  deepen  to  seven  .or  eight 
fathoms,  and  continue  that  depth  by  steer- 
ing N.E.  The  channel  is  formed  by  two 
sand-banks,  that  on  the  south  having  only 
one  foot  and  a half  water,  that  on  the  north 
having  from  two  fathoms  and  a half  to  one 
fathom  and  a half;  but  this  is  only  dan- 
gerous as  you  approach  the  eastern  point, 
and  the  channel  being  at  least  two  miles 
wide,  no  danger  to  be  apprehended.  The 
water  being  always  smooth,  it  can  rarely 
happen  that  a ship  will  not  stay,  and  in  the 
.event  of  so  doing  there  is  room  enough  to 
box-haul  her;  however  if  there  is  any 
doubt  of  staying,  I would  advise  tacking 
sooner  than  directed.  The  Great  Tomb  is 
distant  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Bas- 
sadore Point,  bearing  about  S#  by  E.  The 
Xittle  Tomb  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
and  a half  tfrom  the  great  tomb,  bearing 
15  W.  The  lat.  of  Bassadore  Point  is  26° 
39'  15"  N. ; long,  about  55 Q 27' 30"  E. 
variation  of  compass  5 westerly,  but  not 
allowed.  The  tide  runs  at  the  rate  of  two 
knots  and  a half  per  hour  on  the  springs. 
High  waterfall  and  change. at  llh.  45m. 
Rise  and  fall  about  eight  feet.  The  ancho- 
rage is  perfectly  sheltered  by  the  dry 
bank  off  Bassadore  Point  from  north- 
westers, which  here  blow  from  W.  by  S. 
seven  fathoms,  is  about  300  yards  from 
low  water  mark;  under  that  depth  I would 
not  advise  ships  to  anchor,  as  it  shoals 
quick  to  two  fathoms,  and  outside  that 
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depth  it  deepens  to  1 3,  where  the  tide  runs 
much  stronger. 

(Signed)  . J.  H.  Grubb, 

Lieut.  Marine  com.  H.  C.  C.  Temate. 
Bombay  Castle,  Jan.  21,  1823. 

[Bomb.  Cover.  Jan.  25. 

SHOALS  NEAR  PALAWAN  ISLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal. 

Sir; — Looking  over  your  journal  of 
to-day,  in  the  narrative  of  the  wreck  of  the 
ship  Regent,  I observe  that  in  two  in- 
stances the  ship  had  grounded  on  coral 
banks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  south-west 
part  of  Palawan  Island.  I presume  her 
commander  could  not  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  a notice  respecting  that  coast, 
which  I forwarded  to  the  Superintendant 
of  Marine  at  Bombay  in  1816,  and  I be- 
lieve was  published  in  your  journal  long 
since.  I therefore  beg  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  again  communicating,  through 
your  widely  circulated  paper,  the  document 
to  which  I allude,  feeling  confident  (pro- 
vided its  contents  are  attended  to)  that 
both  lives  and  property  may  be  preserved, 
when  ships  are  compelled  to  approach  such 
a dangerous  coast. 

I am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Danel  Ross, 

Marine  Surveyor  General. 
Chowringhec,  Feb.  13,  1823. 

Extract  of  a letter  addressed  to  Henry 
Meriton,  Esq.,  Superiutendant  of  the 
Honourable  Company’s  Marine  at 
Bombay : 

(i  The  recent  loss  of  a fine  ship,  the 
Countess  of  Loudon,  on  the  coast  of  Pala- 
wan, makes  me  take  the  liberty  of  forward- 
ing to  you  the  following  brief  account  of 
that  coast,  in  the  event  of  your  deeming  pro- 
per to  make  it  public  for  the  benefit  of 
navigators,  viz. 

“ Ships  that  intend  to  pass  up  the  China 
Sea  by  the  Palawan  channel,  should  be 
very  careful  when  approaching  the  south- 
west part  of  Palawan  Island  to  keep  the 
lead  going,  as  the  Cuddalore  and  numerous 
other  shoals  about  that  part  do  not  at  all 
times  give  warning  of  your  approach  to 
them  by  shewing  breakers. 

<*  The  bank  of  soundings  extends  in 
some  parts  five,  and  others  four  leagues  off 
shore,  and  it  should  always  be  considered 
an  indication  of  your  approach  to  danger 
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when ever  you  strike  soundings  on  it ; for 
I am  convinced  that  a ship  cannot  navigate 
on  the  bank  without  great  risk,  as  during 
the  time.  I was  employed  traversing  down 
the  coast  in  1811,  in  the  Hon.  Company’s 
cruiser  Antelope,  we  met  with  such  nume* 
rous  coral  knowls,  having  from  two  to  four 
fathoms  of  water  on  them,  and  many 
nearly  dry,  that  I am  of  opinion  the  bank 
is  thickly  studded  with  the  same,  particu- 
larly to  the  southward  of  ten  degrees  of  N. 
latitude.  The  knowls  were  generally  very 
small,  and  from  25  to  35  fathoms  of  water 
close  around  them.  In  the  Antelope  I 
always  stood  off  shore  in  the  forenoon,  and 
again  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  times  the 
sun  would  be  astern  of  the  vessel,  and  we 
could  avoid  the  coral  patches  by  keeping  a 
person  at  the  mast  head  looking  out  for 
them.  Many  persons  entertain  an  idea  of 
the  existence  of  a good  passage  near  to  the 
shore : but  such  is  erroneous,  and  no  pros- 
pect of  getting  land  winds  should  induce  a 
ship  to  go  near ; it  ought  to  be  only  the 
want  of  water  that  should  make  a ship 
approach  the  shore,  and  then  not  without 
using  the  same  precaution  that  I did,  of 
going  in  when  the  coral  can  be  distin- 
guished. 

“ Daniel  Ross, 

“ Surveyor  of  the  China  Sea.” 

ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  STRAITS  OF  SINGA- 
PORE. 

Directions  for  passing  through  the  North- 
east Entrance  into  the  Straits  of  Singa- 
pore (from  the  Straits  of  Dryon )t  or 
“ PhiUip's  Channel .” 

After  clearing  “ the  Middleburgh  Shoal,” 
either  to  the  eastward  or  westward,  a di- 
rect course  may  be  steered  for  Cap  Island, 
which  lays  near  a bluff  head-land  on  the 
eastern  shore.  This  island  bears  north- 
east by  north  from  the  centre  of  the  Mid- 
dleburgh shoal,  and  north  north-east  £ 
east  from  the  centre  of  Red  Island ; on 
this  bearing  there  is  an  extensive  reef  of 
rocks,  distant  one  mile  to  the  north-west 
of  the  Twins  ; with  a working  wind  and 
standing  to  the  northward,  a vessel  ought 
not  to  approach  too  near  it.  This  shoal  of 
coral  rocks  is  dry  at  low  water,  spring 
tides;  when  on  it,  the  North  Passage 
Island  bore  south,  Sabon  Hill  west,  the 
east  end  of  Red  Island  south  and  by 
west ; the  soundings  are  from  ten  to  seven- 
teen fathoms  round  it,  steep  too.  After 


leaving  Red  Island,  Pulo  Doncan  is  the 
first  island  that  will  be  distinguished  from 
the  group  of  islands  forming  the  eastern 
shore.  Pulo  Doncan  are  two  low  woody 
islands,  bearing  north-east  \ north,  distant 
eight  miles  from  Red  Island  ; in  passing 
it  to  the  westward,  it  ought  not  to  be  ap- 
proached nearer  than  one  mile,  as  there 
are  some  rocky  reefs  which  surround  it ; 
from  hence  Cap  Island  will  be  seen,  and 
bears  north,  distant  four  miles  and  a half 
from  Pulo  Doncan ; the  soundings  are 
from  twelve  to  seventeen  fathoms.  Cap 
Island  or  Rock,  so  named  from  its  appear- 
ance, is  * a rock’  of  perpendicular  sides, 
flat  at  the  top,  and  about  forty  feet  in 
height,  and  surrounded  by  a reef  of  rocks 
projecting  out  about  three  hundred  yards ; 
the  soundings  near  it  are  from  ten  to  four- 
teen fathoms,  decreasing  as  you  near  the 
island : between  it  and  the  u Bluff  Head- 
land,” is  a reef  of  rocks,  on  which  ac- 
count it  would  not  be  advisable  to  go  to 
the  eastward  of  Cap  Island. 

When  abreast  of  Cap  Island,  Long  and 
Round  Island,  and  the  Rabbit  and  Coney 
may  be  distinctly  seen.  A direct  course  may 
be  steered  to  pass  in  mid  channel,  between 
Round  Island  and  eastern  shore,  which  is 
three  and  a half  miles  across  : the  sound- 
ings are  from  seventeen  to  twenty-two 
fathoms.  Long  and  Round  Islands  ought 
not  to  be  approached  nearer  than  three 
quarters  of  a mile,  as  there  are  rocky 
reefs  round  tliem.  In  working  and  stand- 
ing to  the  westward  of  the  south  end  of 
Round  Island,  go  no  further  to  the  west- 
ward than  to  bring  the  north-west  end  of 
Long  Island,  or  with  the  centre  of  the 
Rabbit,  as  there  are  four  rocky  reefs  to  the 
south-west  of  Red  Island.  When  on  the 
south-east  end  of  the  southern  reef  in  a 
boat,  Red  Island  was  in  one  with  the  Rab- 
bit, the  centre  of  Round  Island  east  £ 
south.  The  soundings  are  irregular  near 
these  shoals  and  Long  and  Round  Islands. 

After  passing  Long  and  Round  Islands, 
Singapore  can  be  distinctly  seen,  and  a 
course  ought  to  be  steered  for  St.  John’s, 
to  clear  the  Buffalo  Rock  and  a patch  of 
dry  rocks  to  the  south-west  of  the  Buffalo. 

(Signed)  W.  S.  Collinson, 

Lieut,  commanding. 

J.  C.  Hawkins,  Lieut. 

R.  Moresby,  Lieut. 

//.  C.  C.  Prince  of  Wales , P.  W . Island , 

October  31,  1822.  . 
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HINDOO  AND  CHINESE  MORALS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal, 


, Sib:  I conclude  that  it  is  to  the 
hesitation  intimated  on  the  wrapper  of 
your  last  number,  respecting  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  discussion  on  Hindoo 
morals  and  conversion,  that  I am  to 
attribute  the  non-appearance  of  my 
second  letter,  which  has  been  in  your 
hands  since  May  last.  As  I stand 
pledged  to  your  readers  in  general,  as 
wrell  as  to  my  opponents  in  particular, 
for  completing  the  statement  of  which 
you  have  printed  the  preliminary  sen- 
tences, I am  desirous  of  having  it 
clearly  understood  that  the  delay  does 
not  rest  with  me ; as  also  that  through 
the  same  delay  I am  precluded  from 
replying  to  two  attacks  upon  me,  re- 
cently inserted  in  your  pages.  As  to 
the  rest,  I am  the  more  content  to 
forego  my  humble  efforts  for  removing 
prejudice  and  delusion,  because  (as 
you  have  seen,  in  my  second  letter,  so 
long  in  your  hands)  the  general  fea- 
tures of  my  views  have  now  found  an 
advocate  who  cannot  be  slighted  nor 
forgotten.  I allude,  of  course,  to  the 
Abb4  Dubois,  whose  useful  and  power- 
ful little  book — “ Letters  on  the  State 
of  Christianity  in  India,1 ” with  the 
addition  of  “ A Vindication  of  the 
Hindoos,  Male  and  Female,  in  answer 
to  a severe  Attack  made  upon  both 
by  the  Reverend*****,”  will  go 
far  toward  undeceiving  Europe  as  to 

the  morals  of  the  Hindoos,  the  com- 

• 

parative  morality  of  Christians  and 
Hindoos  in  India  and  elsewhere,  the 
value  of  Bible  Societies,  the  burnings 
of  Hindoo  Widows,  and  generally  all 
those  Indian  topics,  concerning  which 
European  ignorance  is  the  most  pre- 
sumptuous, and  the  most  liable  to  be 
misled. 

In  leaving  in  the  enlightened  hands 
of  the  Abbe  Dubois  the  interesting 
cause  of  Hindoo  moral  reputation  and 
Christian  conversion,  I crave  permis- 
sion to  add  one  hasty  word  on  the 
numerous  aspersions  of  the  Chinese 
character,  which,  from  various  narrow 
sources,  have  from  time  to  time  dis- 


figured your  pages,  and  respecting 
which,  after  dismissing  the  Hindoos,  I 
should  have  been  tempted  to  trouble 
you  with  some  observations.  As  it  is, 
I content  myself  with  intreating  your 
readers  to  listen  impartially  to  what- 
ever of  an  opposite  tendency  may  hap- 
pen to  reach  them.  “ A nation ,”  says 
a second  enlightened  Roman  Catholic 
Missionary,  depicts  itself  in  every  thing  : 
the  Chinese  have  a greater  number  of 
poetical  compositions  on  filial  piety, 
conjugal  love,  fraternal  affection,  the 
union  of  families,  the  afflictions  of 
one’s  country,  &c.,  than  all  the  let- 
tered nations  together,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean.” 

The  ignorance,  the  presumption, 
the  self-sufficiency,  the  self-righteous- 
ness, of  which  we  daily  see  so  much 
around  us,  are  all  of  them  errors  and 
misfortunes  natural  to  man,  and  there- 
fore to  be  themselves  considered  with 
indulgence.  All  nations  and  religions 
despise  and  undervalue  each  other; 
and  it  would  be  too  much  rigorously 
to  expect  that  Englishmen  or  Chris- 
tians should  be  free  from  the  common 
lot.  Still  it  is  our  business  to  strug- 
gle with  our  frailty,  and  to  endeavour 
to  enlarge  our  information ; and  how 
lamentably  deficient  in  these  particu- 
lars the  public  mind  at  present  is,  I 
witnessed  lately  a forcible  example,  in 
the  pertinacity  of  a gentleman  and 
scholar,  who,  at  a polite  table,  se- 
riously maintained  this  opinion,  that 
neither  the  Hindoo  nor  the  Chinese 
are  to  be  called  civilized  nations  ! 

I am,  Sir,  &c.  E.  A.  Kendall. 

London , Aug.  6th , 1823. 

. ***  It  is  due  to  ourselves  to  remind 
our  correspondent ; that  we  early  inti- 
mated a wish  that  the  controversy 
should  not  be  lengthened.  We  have 
also  to  observe  that  the  impatience  of 
many  of  our  subscribers,  on  this  and 
others  subjects  connected  with  it,  has 
induced  us  to  withhold  a long  commu- 
nication on  each  side  of  the  present 
question. 
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attbeir  several  Presidencies  in  the  East- Indies,  on  die  30tii  April  in  each  Year; 
and  according  to  the  latest  Advices. 


1819: 

Debts  at  6 per  cent 

Bengal. 
at  2s. 

the  Ct.  Re. 

Madras. 

at  8s. 
the  Pagoda 

Bombast. 

at  2s.  3d.  the 
By.  Rupee. 

TOTAL. 

£. 

28,130,181 

20,172 

£. 

2,419,439 

17,600 

£. 

• 401,516 
56,700 

£. 

30,951,136 

37,772 

56,700 

Do. . . 8 . . do 

Do. . . 9 . . do 

Total  debts  bearing  interest 

Debts  not  bearing  interest. ....... 

28,150,353 

4,632,286 

2,437,039 

1,120,834 

458,216 

508,179 

31,045,608 

6,261,299 

Total  debts  in  India . . . . £ 

1820: 

Debts  at  5 per  cent. 

32,782,639 

3,557,873 

966,395 

37,306,907 

716,033 

29,896,805) 

2,723,854 

17,600 

428,322 

180 

716,033 

33,048,985 

17,600 

180 

‘Do* • « 6 • ♦ do*  # » • • ••••«•»•*• 
Do*  • • B • « do.  • 

Do. . . 9 . . do. 

Total  debts  bearing  interest 

Debts  not  bearing  interest 

30,612,842 

4,346,638 

2,741,454 

1,130,007 

428,502 

484,871 

33,782,798 

5,961,516 

Total  debts  in  India  ....  £ 

1821 : 

Debts  at  4 per  cent 

34,959,480 

3,871,461 

913,373 

39,744,314 

29,633,139 

2,9 41,971 
17,600 

60,700 

429,586 

60,700 

33,004,696 

17,600 

Do* . 6 . . do ................ 

Do. . . 8 . . do 

Total  debts  bearing  interest 

Debts  not  bearing  interest  

Total  debts  in  India  ....  £ 

1822: 

Debts  at  4 per  cent. 

29,633,139 

5,575,956 

2,959,571 
1 ,226,523 

490.286 

610,775 

33,08 2,996 
7,413,254 

35,209,095 

4,186,094 

1,101,061 

40,496,250 

Bengal. 

31st  Jan. 
£. 

27,850,165 

Madras. 

30th  April. 
£. 

3,225,624 

17,600 

* 

Bombay. 

30th  April. 
£. 

68,708 

169,080 

Total. 

£. 

68,708 

31,244,869 

17,600 

Do. . . 6 . . .Ho.  ,,  ....  . . 

Do. . . g . . do 

Total  debts  bearing  interest 

Debts  not  bearing  interest 

27,850,165 
4,620,63 7 

3,243,224 

1,317,266 

237,788 

548,586 

31,331,177 

6,486,489 

Total  debts  in  India. . ..£ 

32,470,802 

4,560,490 

786,374 

37,817,666 

East -India  House, 
* 8 th  July  1823. 


(Errors  excepted)  Wm.  Wright, 

Aud.  of  India  Accounts- 
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A Statement  of  the  East- India  Company’s  Bond  Debts  and  simple  Contract  Debts, 
the  State  of  Cash  remaining  in  their  Treasury,  and  other  Effects  appertaining 

POLITICAL  AND 

DEBTS. 

£. 

To  Bills  of  Exchange  unpaid,  from  India  and  St.  Helena 3,375,113 

• — Warrants  passed  the  Court  unpaid 29,800 

— Amount  owing  for  Territorial  Exports 51,454 

— Unclaimed  Prize  Money  applicable  to  Lord  Clive’s  Fund  (Actl  and  2 

Geo.  4) ....... 54,525 

— the  Commercial  Branch,  for  Territorial  and  Political  Payments  made  in 

England,  between  1st  May  1814  and  1st  May  1823 *6,257,143 

• — H.  M.  Government,  due  on  the  account  of  Pay  Office  demands,  since 

SO  April  1822— Spices  from  the  Moluccas,  &c. 126,411 

£9,894,446 
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COMMERCIAL 

£. 

To  Bills  of  Exchange,  unpaid  291,729 

— Customs 12,000 

— Freight  and  Demorage  287,977 

— Supracargoes’  Commission  on  all  Goods  sold  and  unsold  59,138 

— Proprietors  of  Private  Trade  on  all  Goods  sold 844,251 

— Alms-houses  at  Poplar  (Poplar  Fund)  223,449 

— unclaimed  Prize  Money  applicable  to  do.  (Act  1 and  2 Geo.  4) 30,654 

— Do.  of  which  the  appropriation  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. . . . 5,883 

— Warrants  passed  the  Court  unpaid 133,500 

— what  owing  for  Teas  returned  by  the  Buyers  and  resold  ; 

— Dividends  on  Stock *1,394 

— Amount  owing  for  Commercial  Exports  

— Amount  owing  to  the  Fee  Funds  and  Widows’  Funds 


£2,147,538 


£• 

Territorial  and  Political  Debts,  brought  down  £9,894,446  } g 075,608 
Do Assets. do....  818,838)  ’ 


Commercial  Debts,  brought  down £2,147,538  ) gj  644,903 

Do. . . . Assets do. 23,792,441  ) . • 

A***  in  favour 

To  the  Amount  of  the  Company’s  Home  Bond  Debt, 

bearing  Interest  at  3£  per  cent,  per  annum 3,9f  - 41^ 

To  the  Amount  of. . do. . not  bearing  Interest 15’ 3,937,729 

£8,681,566 


Assets  in  favour. 
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with  the  Rates  of  Interest  they  respectively  carry,  and  the  Amount  of  such  Interest,  and 
to  the  Company,  in  Great  Britain  and  Afloat  Outward,  on  1st  May  1823. 

TERRITORIAL  BRANCH. 

ASSETS. 


By  Exports  of  Military  Stores,  &c.,  shipped  in  Season  1822-3,  with  the  £. 
Amount  remaining  unshipped  on  1st  May  1823  491,868 

— Cargoes  from  England  of  Season  1821-22,  not  arrived  in  India,  &c.  at 

the  close  of  the  official  year  1821-22  250,447 

— what  owing  from  sundry  Persons,  for  Advances  repayable  in  England  5,270 

— Bills  of  Exchange  drawn  on  H.M.  Government,  for  Supplies  furnished 

in  India,  unpaid  1st  May  1823  38,789 

— Value  of  a Diamond  taken  at  Nassik  18,000 

— Value  of  Carnatic  Stock  belonging  to  the  Company 14,275 

— Balances  in  the  Hands  of  Officers  of  the  House,  advanced  to  pay 

Political  Charges  * 189 


£818,838 


BRANCH. 


By  what  due  from  the  Public  to  the  Company,  East-India  Annuities  en-  £. 
grafted  on  the  3 per  cents,  reduced,  per  Act  33  Geo.  3,  c.47  1,207,560 

— Cash,  its  balance  on  1st  May  1823  2,516,126 

— Amount  of  Goods  sold,  not  paid  for  1,411 ,720 

— Value  of  Goods  in  England  unsold 6,910,021 

*—  Cargoes  from  England  of  Season  1821-22,  not  arrived  in  India  and 

. China  at  the  close  of  the  official  year  1821-22  1,062,709 

— Exports  shipped  in  Season  1822  -23,  together  with  the  Amount  remain- 

ing unshipped  1st  May  1823  1,278,193 

— Impress  paid  Owners  of  Ships  not  arrived  in  England 111,338 

— the  Value  of  Ships,  Sloops,  and  Vessels,  exclusive  of  those  stationed 

abroad  284,990 

— Value  of  the  East-India  House  and  Warehouses 1,249,000 

-»  Balance  due  from  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Navy,  on  the  Sunn  Hemp 

Interest  Account 59,962 

— what  owing  by  sundry  Persons  for  Advances  repayable  in  England. . . . 6,224 

— Balances  in  the  hands  of  Officers  of  the  House  and  Warehouse  keepers  1,637 

— the  Territorial  Branch,  for  Territorial  and  Political  Payments  made  in 

England,  between  1st  May  1814  and  1st  May  1823 *6,257,143 

— Stock  in  the  Public  Funds  standing  in  the  Company’s  Name,  valued  at 

the  Market  Prices  on  1st  May  1823  1,435,818 


£23,792,441 

* Memorandum  : 

This  Balance  is  subject  to  reduction,  by  the  Amount  of  the  Advances  made  in  India 
from  the  Territorial  Branch  to  the  Commercial  Branch,  in  the  Indian  Official  Years 
1821-22  and  1822-23 ; the,  Documents,  whereby  the  Amount  of  these  Advances  is  to  be 
ascertained,  have  not  as  yet  been  received  from  India,  but  which,  it  is  estimated,  may 
amount  to  £4,600,000;  which  will  leave  a balance  due  to  the  Commerce  of  £1,657, 143. 

In  the  period  from  1st  May  1814  to  1st  May  1823,  there  has  also  been  advanced,  or 
set  apart  from  the  Surplus  Commercial  Profits  in  England,  the  sum  of  £3,358,060 
towards  the  liquidation  of  Indian  Territorial  Debt,  which  being  a payment  under  the 
4th  head  of  Appropriation  of  the  57th  Section  of  the  53d  Geo.  3,  is  not  held  to  con- 
stitute a claim  upon  the  Territorial  Department  for  repayment,  upon  die  principle  ob- 
served in  respect  to  other  Territorial  Advances. 

East~India  House , ) (Errors  excepted}  Thomas  G.  Lloyd, 

28 th  May  1823.  j 
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Annual  Account,  mode  up  to  the  1st  May  1828 ; containing,  the  Amount  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  their  Commercial  and  other  Receipts,  Charges  and  Payments, 
same  for  the  Current  Year. 

POLITICAL  AND 

RECEIPTS. 

£•  5.  d* 

Bills  on  Account  of  Supplies  to  the  Public  Service 148,365  1 5 

Produce  of  Spices  received  from  the  Moluccras,  sold  on  account  of 

Government 22,777  0 0 

Unclaimed  Prize  Money  paid  into  the  Company’s  Treasury,  and 
carried  over  in  conformity  to  the  Act  1 and  2 Geo.  4,  c.  61,  appli- 
cable to  Lord  Clive’s  Fund — less  claims  allowed  thereout 3,404  6 4 

Balance  of  the  Company’s  Claims  on  the  Public  to  30th  April  1822, 

liquidated  agreeably  to  the  Act  3 Geo.  4,  c.  93 1,300,000  0 0 

Produce  of  Bullion  received  from  India,  after  deducting  Charges 
paid  thereout  1,623,958  12  4 


£3,098,505  0 l 

COMMERCIAL 

£.  s • d. 

Company’s  Goods 5,566,564  1 2 

Charges  on  Private  Trade,  warehoused  and  sold  by  the  Company. . 160,347  2 7 

Customs  on  Private  Trade 3,289  7 6 

Freight  on  Private  Goods  imported  and  exported 3,597  12  4 

Interest  on  the  Annuities 36,226  15  10 

Owners  of  Ships,  for  Advances  and  Supplies  furnished  to  them 

Abroad,  and  Goods  short  delivered  in  India  and  China 22,129  18  5 

Private  Trade  Goods  sold 2,507,904  16  11 

Fee  Funds  for  the  House  and  Warehouses  78,480  8 

Widows  Fund  for  Officers  of  House  and  Warehouses,  and  for 

Elders,  Extra  Clerks,  &c 13,631  0 

Freight  and  other  Charges  on  Spices  sold  for  Government. .......  15,335 

Alms-houses  at  Poplar,  and  Seamen’s  Wages  unclaimed  20,3/3  1 

Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Navy,  on  account  of  Interest  due  __  Q 

on  Advances  for  Hemp  provided  in  India 150,000 

Sale  of  Stock  in  the  £3  per  cent.  Consols,  to  make  good  the  Pay- 
ment which  became  due  to  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  Loan  of  Q 

£2,500,000  from  the  Public 27,705  u ^ 

Dividends  on  Stock  standing  in  the  Company’s  name 57,04 

Unclaimed  Prize  Money  paid  into  the  Company’s  Treasury,  and 
carried  over,  in  conformity  to  the  Act  1 and  2 Geo.  4,  c.  61,  ap- 
plicable to  Poplar  Fund ; (including  a portion  of  Prize  Money, 
of  which  the  appropriation  has  not  yet  been  ascertained)— less  ^ g $ 

Claims  allowed  thereout  * — 

£8,667,481  9 ? 

Balance  in  favour  1st  May  1822  (exclusive  of  Duty  on  Tea)  £1,047,3 

Territorial  Receipts £3,098,505  0 M j 1,765,986  9 

Commercial  do 8,667,481  9 7 J ^ 

£,4813,323  2>0 
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the  Proceeds  of  the  Sale  of  Goods  and  Merchandize  of  the  East- India  Company  in 
in  Great  Britain,  under  the  several  heads  thereof ; together  with  an  Estimate  of  the 

TERRITORIAL  BRANCH. 

PAYMENTS. 

I.  S.  it. 

Bills  of  Exchange  from  India  1,456,380  5 II 

Freight  of  Stores,  &c.,  chargeable  to  Government 1,124  6 2 

Territorial  and  Political  Charges  and  Advances  in  England  : 

Military  and  Marine  Stores  exported  and  to  be  exported 348,426  2 8 

Officers’ Pay  on  Furlough  and  Retirement 261,071  14  4 

Passage  of  Military,  and  Supplies  to  them  on  Voyage 102,092  6 3 

Political  Freight  and  Demorage  106,452  1 7 

Carnatic  Debts,  Interest  on  Claims  adjudicated.  Salaries  of  Com- 
missioners, and  Current  Charges  of  the  Commission 96,013  18  7 

Interest,  Sinking  Fund,  and  Charges  on  Loan  of  .£2,500,000, 
raised  under  Act  52  Geo.  3,  c.  135:— Paid  for  final  Redemption 

of  the  Loan,  agreeably  to  Act  3 Geo.  4,  c.  93 1,857,334  14  6 

Charges  on  account  St  Helena,  Dills  paid,  and  Exports  provided. . 117,498  15  5 

Do Bencoolen do 9,341  17  8 

Do Prince  of  Wales’  Island. ...  do 1,768  18  5 

Political  Charges  General 391,665  4 12 

Paymaster  General  of  His  Majesty’s  Forces,  on  account  of  King’s 
Troops  serving  in  India 1 00,000  0 0 


£4,849,170  6 5 


BRANCH. 

£.  s.  d. 

Customs 7,882  2 O 

Freight  and  Demorage 712,414  8 6 

Goods  fbr  Sale  and  Use,  exported  and  to  be  exported 861,531  11  1 

Commanders’  Certificates,  and  Bills  of  Exchange  from  China  and 

the  Cape... 87,732  5 11 

Charges  General 403,126  11  2 

Bonds  paid  off  under  Advertisement  for  Reduction  of  Interest  on 

Bond  Debt  to  per  cent . . 1,100  0 0 

Interest  on  Bond  Debt  and  other  Loans 161,211  23  2 

Dividends  on  Stock 631,726  11  0 

Alms-houses  at  Poplar  16,406  8 7 

Private  Trade 2, 427,372  15  5 

Fee  Funds  for  the  House  and  Warehouses . 82,3 66  2 7 

Widows’  Funds  for  Officers  of  the  House  and  Warehouses,  and  for 
Elders,  Extra  Clerks,  &c.,  employed  in  the  House  and  Ware- 
houses  14,221  12  0 

Contract  with  His  Majesty’s  Government  for  supply  of  Cinnamon  40,934  6 8 


Balance  in  favour  on  1st  May  1823  (exclusive  of  Duty  on  Tea)  2,516,126  8 
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Estimate  of  the  same  for  the  Current  Year,  from  the  1st  May  1823  to  the 

1st  May  1824. 

POLITICAL  AND  TERRITORIAL  BRANCH. 


RECEIPTS. 

Bills  of  Exchange  remitted  for 


Supplies  to  His  Majesty’s  £. 
Government  38,789 


£ 38,789 


COMMERCIAL 

To  be  received  for  Company’s  £. 

Goods 5,011,137 

Private  Trade,  sold  before  1st 

May  1823  704,083 

Interest  on  the  Annuities  ....  36,226 

Charges  on  Private  Trade  ....  100,000 

Commissioners  His  Majesty’s 
Navy,  Balance  due  on  Sunn 
Hemp  Interest  Account. . . . 59,962 

Dividends  on  Stock  standing  in 
the  Company’s  Name 56,518 


£5,967,926 


Balance  in  favour  on  lit  May 

1823  (exclusive  of  Tea  Duty)  2,516,126 
Territorial  Receipts  £38,789 
Commercial  do.  5,967,926 

6,006,715 


PAYMENTS. 

_ , £. 

Bills  of  Exchange  from  India  1,948,010 


Military,  Garrison,  and  Marine 

Stores 436,712 

Passage  of  Military 75,600 

Political  Freight  and  Demorage  1 60,000 

Officers  on  Furlough  and  Re- 
tirement   268,000 

Interest  on  Carnatic  Debts,  in- 
cluding Allowances  to  Com- 
missioners in  England  ....  93,500 

Political  Charges,  General  ..  380,000 

Island  of  St.  Helena, 

Bills,  &c £'37,544 

Exports 32,000 

69,544 

Warrants  passed  the  Court  un- 
paid   29,800 

Pay  Office  Demands,  Pay- 
ments for  Proceeds  of  Mo- 
lucca Spices,  &c 530,000 


£3,991,166 


BRANCH.  £ 

Customs 12,000 

Freight  590,300 

Exports  933,721 

Bills  of  Exchange 202,206 

Charges,  General  450,000 

Interest  on  Bonds 160,073 

Dividends ’on  Stock  671,394 

Proprietors  of  Private  Trade, 
for  Goods  sold  before  1st 

May  1823  844,251 

Bonds  advertised  to  be  paid  off  15,417 

Buyers  of  Tea  returned 971 

Warrants  passed  the  Court  un- 
paid   133,500 


£4,013,833 

Territorial  Pay- 
ments   £3,991,166 

Commercial  do  4,013,833 


8,004,999 

Balance  in  favour  on  1st  May 

1824  (exclusive  of  Tea  Duty)  517,842 


. £8,522,841 


£8,522,841 
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Since  the  issue  of  our  last  publication, 
which  eontaiued  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Moor- 
croft’s  proceedings  and  expectations,  we 
have  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  a late 
letter  from  Leh  in  Ludakh,  dated  Septem- 
ber 14,  1822,  which  contains  some  inte- 
resting particulars  worthy  of  publication. 

It  appears  from  this  letter,  that  on  the 
day  preceding  the  date  on  which  it  was 
written,  the  persons  sent  by  Mr,  Moor- 
croft  to  Yarkund  had  returned  to  Lch, 
with  letters  from  the  principal  authorities 
there,  the  tenor  of  which  was  unfavourable 
to  his  wishes  : so  that  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  all  thoughts  of  visiting  that  city. 

It  is  known  that  this  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  at  Yarkund  to  ad- 
mit a British  traveller  into  their  territory 
from  India,  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
preponderating  influence  of  Russia  in 
tliat  quarter,  where  she  is  endeavouring  to 
secure,  by  gigantic  strides,  that  commercial 
intercourse  winch  might  have  been  en- 
joyed by  British  merchants,  if  earlier  or 
more  decisive  measures  liad  been  taken  to 
ensure  it. 

Mr.  Moorcroft  was,  however,  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  Kashmeer,  having 
already  engaged  the  horses  necessary  for 
his  journey,  and  proposing  to  commence 
his  march  early  in  October. 

Among  the  interesting  acquisitions  al_ 
ready  made  by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  in  his  pro- 
gress through  these  elevated  and  imper- 
fectly known  regions,  the  following  are, 
perhaps,  worthy  of  enumeration. 

1st  The  discovery  of  vast  resources  of 
timber  suited  to  ship-building,  and  suffi- 
cient in  quantity  to  supply  all  the  de- 


mands of  ship-builders  in  India  for  years 
to  come.  2d.  The  discovery  of  a whiter 
and  more  productive  kind  of  wheat  than 
any  variety  yet  known  in  Britain.  3d. 
The  discovery  of  several  sorts  of  barley, 
all  more  productive,  and  several  containing 
more  valuable  properties  for  malting  than 
those  hitherto  cultivated  in  England.  4th. 
The  discovery  of  a plant  that  cures  the  rot 
in  sheep,  of  which  disease  the  late  Mr. 
Bakewell  asserted,  that  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  died  every  year  in  Britain.  5th. 
The  discovery  of  a hardy  variety  of  hay, 
with  which  even  the  waste  moors  and 
heath-covered  commons  of  England  may 
be  cultivated,  so  as  to  afford  winter  food 
for  at  least  an  additional  million  of  sheep, 
while  the  quality  of  this  food  is  such  as  to 
fatten  them  in  half  the  time  they  would 
require  to  fatten  on  any  other  known  fo- 
rage at  present  in  use.  Cth.  The  disco- 
very of  a breed  of  mountain  sheep,  of 
which  every  cottager  in  England,  not  re- 
ceiving parochial  relief,  may  keep  three 
with  more  ease  titan  he  can  maintain  a cur 
dog : so  that  every  little  farmer  may  keep 
a small  flock  of  them  on  the  present  waste 
produce  of  his  farm.  This  breed  is  se- 
cured, and  arrangements  are  made  for 
keeping  a stock  of  them  for  the  next  three 
years. 

If  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Moorcroft’s 
journey  be  as  productive  of  advantage  to 
his  country  as  the  former  portion  of  it  is 
likely  to  be,  there  are  few  travellers  who 
will  be  able  to  enumerate  greater  public 
benefits  resulting  from  their  labours  tlian 
this  enterprising  individual. — (cW.  Jour. 


GRADUAL  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  CEYLON. 


fJH.OK, — REGULATION  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

His  Exc.  the  Governor  in  Council. 
a.  d.  1818. 

^ Regulation  for  securing  to  certain  Chil - 
dfen  emancipated  by  the  Profrrietors,  or 
their  Mothers,  the  full  Bent  ft  of  such  Pro- 
prietors' Intentions,  and  for  establishing 
a*  efficient  Registry  of  all  Slaves , and 
abolishing  the  joint  Tenure  of  Property 
in  the  same. 

!•  Whereas  his  Royal  Highness  the 
"nnce  Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and 
on  khalf  of  His  Majesty,  lias  been  gra- 
dtiatic  Journ. — No.  93. 


ciously  pleased  to  accept  the  voluntary  of- 
fer of  the  greater  number  of  proprietors 
of  slaves  in  the  maritime  provinces,  and 
whose  signatures  appear  to  different  co- 
pies of  an  address  to  His  Royal  Highness, 
of  the  tenor  annexed  to  this  regulation, 
and  marked  A (which  said  copies,  bearing 
their  signatures,  are  of  record  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  this  colony),  that  all  children  born  of 
their  slaves  on  and  after  the  12th  day  of 
August  1816,  should  be  free  persons ; 

2.  And  whereas  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide effectually  for  securing,  to  the  persons 
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in  whose  favour  this  liberal  and  humane 
concession  has  been  made,  the  full  privi- 
leges thereof,  and  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port and  tutelage  of  the  children  born,  or 
to  be  born  during  their  tender  years ; 

3.  And  whereas  the  tenure  of  slaves  of 
the  Covia,  Nallua,  and  Palla  castes,  in 
joint  and  undivided  property  by  several 
owners,  has  been  found  to  be  prejudicial 
to  good  order  and  police  in  the  province 
of  Jaffnapatam,  where  that  mode  of  tenure 
principally  exists,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  same  must  eventually  tend  to  encou- 
rage and  produce  encroachments  on  the 
liberties  of  persons  who  may,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  arrangement  above  recited, 
become  free,  and  to  throw'  obstacles  in  the 
wray  of  such  persons,  being  owners  of  such 
slaves  who  may  be  willing  to  follow  the 
good  example  that  has  been  held  forth  to 
them  by  the  subscribers  of  the  addresses 
aforementioned  ; 

4.  It  is  therefore  enacted,  by  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  in  Council,  That  in 
pursuance  of  the  wishes  of  the  subscribers 
above  referred  to,  all  and  every  the  chil- 
dren of  the  female  slaves  who  were,  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixteen,  or  who  may  have 
since,  or  shall  hereafter  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  such  subscribers,  or  their  heirs, 
executors,  or  administrators,  born  on  or 
after  the  said  twelfth  day  of  August,  or 
who  may  hereafter  be  born  of  such  Female 
slaves,  are  and  shall  be  free. 

5.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  ITiat  the 
said  several  subscribers  to  the  said  ad- 
dresses, and  all  other  persons  being  pro- 
prietors of  domestic  slaves,  such  Nullua 
slaves  not  being  of  the  castes  of  Covias, 
Pallas,  and  Nulluas,  respecting  whom  it 
is  herein-after  provided,  shall,  and  they 
are  hereby  required  to  enregister  the 
names,  ages,  and  sexes  of  their  several 
slaves,  with  the  names,  sexes,  and  ages  of 
the  children  of  such  their  female  slaves ; 
specifying  whether  such  children  were  born 
before  or  on,  and  after  the  twelfth  day  of 
August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixteen,  in  a register  to  be  opened  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Provincial  Court,  in  the 
district  in  which  such  subscriber  resides, 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  this 
regulation. 

6.  Provided  that  a personal  attendance 
shall  not  be  deemed  necessary  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  several  addresses,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  such  registry  as  is 
herein-above  directed,  but  that  a list  of 
such  male  and  female  slaves  and  their  chil- 
dren shall  and  may  be  sent  to  the  secretary 
of  the  court,  according  to  the  form  annexed 
to  this  regulation,  and  marked  B,  on  which 
list  tire  registry  may  take  place.  And  pro- 
vided also,  that  in  the  districts  of  Manar, 
Batticaloe,  and  the  Mahagampaloo,  such 
registry  may  take  place  in  the  office  of  the 
sitting  magistrates  of  those  districts  re- 


spectively ; and  that  all  and  singular  the 
acts  by  the  foregoing  or  hereinafter  con- 
tained clauses,  directed  and  authorized  to 
be  done  by  the  secretaries  of  the  Provincial 
Courts  respectively,  sliall  be  done  in  those 
three  districts  respectively  by  such  sitting 
magistrates.  And  provided  further,  that 
the  registry  of  slaves,  the  property  of  mi- 
nors, shall  l>e  made  on  the  application  of 
their  natural  or  appointed  guardians,  and 
of  married  women,  on  the  application  of 
their  husbands  on  their  behalf. 

7.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  formation  of  the  regis- 
try, true  copies  of  the  original  addresses, 
bearing  the  signatures  of  the  subscribers 
in  each  district,  be  forwarded  to  such  Pro- 
vincial Courts ; and  also  the  original  lists 
of  slaves  compiled  or  collected  under  the 
directions  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor’s 
minute  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  August,  one 

• thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen. 

8.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  upon 
the  death  of  any  slave  who  shall  have  been 
registered,  or  on  the  birth  or  death  of  any 
child  of  a slave  (whether  such  child  shall 
by  the  operation  of  this  regulation  be  free 
or  not),  notice  thereof  shall,  within  eight 
days  after  either  event  occurring,  be  given 
personally,  or  in  writing,  by  the  proprietor 
of  such  slave,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Court  of  the  district  in  which  he 
or  she  resides ; and  if  in  writing,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  (C)  and  (D)  respectively 
hereto  annexed ; and  a registry  thereof 
shall  be  made  in  a column  allotted  to  that 
purpose  in  the  original  register,  if  the 
slave  deceased  or  the  mother  of  the  child 
was  registered  in  that  district ; and  if  the 
child  bom  shall  not  be  free,  such  child 
shall  also  be  registered  as  a new  slave  of 
the  proprietor,  or  in  a new  book,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  notice  transmitted, 
if  the  said  slave  deceased,  or  the  mother 
of  the  child  born  was  registered  in  any 
other  district ; and  in  those  last-mentioned 
cases,  the  said  secretary  shall  send  a copy 
of  the  notice  to  the  secretary  of  the  Court 
where  the  original  registry  was  made,  in 
order  that  the  same  may  be  noted  therein. 

9.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  on 
the  acquisition  of  any  slave  or  slaves, 
whether  by  purchase,  gift,  legacy,  inhe- 
ritance, or  otherwise,  the  person  acquiring 
the  same  sliall,  in  a similar  manner,  per- 
sonally or  in  writing,  according  to  the  form 
(E)  notify  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Provincial  Court  of  the  district  in  which 
he  or  she  resides,  for  the  purpose  of  such 
change  of  property  being  enregistered  by 
such  secretary,  either  in  the  original  regis- 
ter, or  de  novo , as  the  case  may  be,  io  the 
same  or  in  another  district,  notifying  in  the 
latter  instance  the  circumstances  to  the 
court  or  office  of  original  registry. 

10.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  cer- 
tificates of  the  registry  directed  in  and  by 
the  5th,  6th,  8th,  and  9th  clauses  of  this 
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regulation,  shall  be  issued  by  the  said  se- 
cretaries  to  the  person  registering  the 
same,  at  the  expense  of  such  parties,  upon 
a stamp  of  six  fanams  for  each  certificate 
of  original  registry,  or  of  change  of  pro- 
perty, or  of  a child  not  being  free-born, 
and  on  blank  paper  for  each  certificate  of 
the  registry  of  a free  child  born,  and  of 
the  death  of  a slave  or  child. 

1 1 . And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  any 
proprietor  of  slaves  who  shall  fail  to  com- 
ply with  the  several  provisions  herein-be- 
fore  enacted,  shall  be  liable  to  the  follow- 
ing penalties  respectively : 

For  failing  to  enregister  his  or  her  adult 
slaves,  as  provided  by  the  fifth  clause, 
within  the  time  specified,  or  any  fresh  ac- 
quisition of  slaves,  the  forfeiture  of  all 
right  in  and  to  the  said  slave  or  slaves  not 
registered,  and  to  all  the  children  of  such 
slave  or  slaves,  who  shallbe  and  are  hereby 
declared  absolutely  free. 

For  any  omission  in  the  number  of 
children  of  each  slave  at  the  time  of  ori- 
ginal registry,  a fine  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  rix  dollars  for  each  child  wilfully 
or  knowingly  omitted;  and  for  any  wilful 
mis-statement  of  the  time  of  birth  of  such 
child,  a fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  rix 
dollars,  and  imprisonment  till  such  fine  is 
paid. 

For  omitting  to  give  notice  within  the 
time  prescribed  of  the  death  of  any  slave, 
or  of  any  child  of  such  slave,  a fine  of 
twenty  rix  dollars,  and  imprisonment  till 
such  fine  is  paid. 

For  omitting  to  give  notice  within  the 
time  prescribed  of  the  birth  of  any  child 
of  a slave,  if  the  child  shall  be  by  virtue 
of  this  regulation  free,  a fine  of  two  hun- 
dred rix  dollars ; and,  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, imprisonment  to  hard  labour  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

If  the  child  would  not  have  been  free,  a 
fine  not  exceeding  fifty  rix  dollars,  and 
imprisonment  till  such  fine  be  paid,  with 
forfeiture  of  all  right  and  title  to  such 
child  as  a slave';  and  that  one-half  of  all 
such  fines  shall  go  to  our  Lord  the  King, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  person  suing  for 
the  same,  before  any  Provincial  Court  or 
sitting  magistrate  having  local  jurisdic- 
tion ; and  diat  it  shall  lie  on  the  defendant 
to  prove  that  he  has  complied  with  the  re- 
gulation, by  production  of  the  certificate 
hereinbefore  directed  to  be  issued  of  tire 
registries  herein  commanded. 

12.  Provided  always,  that  in  any  in- 
stance of  a malicious  and  unfounded  pro- 
secution for  offences  against  this  regula- 
tion, it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
judge  or  magistrate  before  whom  the  cases 
shall  be  tried  to  award  compensation  from 
the  prosecutor  to  the  defendant,  equivalent 
to  the  amount  of  fine  which  might  have 
been  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  such  defen- 
dant on  conviction,  and  to  grant  process  of 
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execution  to  compel  payment  thereof,  as 
in  other  civil  actions. 

13.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  the 
6aid  penalties  shall  be  over  and  above  all 
such  punishment  as  by  law  now  may  be 
inflicted  on  persons  detaining  or  pretend- 
ing to  detain  free  persons  in  slavery,  or  to 
use  or  dispose  of  them  as  such : it  being 
in  no  wise  intended  by  any  thing  herein 
contained  to  abrogate,  annul,  or  alter  such 
laws,  or  any  part  thereof. 

14.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That 
every  proprietor  of  a female  slave  whose 
child  or  children,  or  any  one  or  more  of 
them,  are  or  shall  be  free  under  this  regu- 
lation, shall  maintain  such  child  or  chil- 
dren until  he,  she,  or  they  attain  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  and  find  them  in  food 
and  raiment;  such  child  or  children  of 
their  slaves  being  bound  to  service,  ac- 
cording to  their  abilities  and  age,  to  the 
said  proprietors  of  their  mothers,  without 
any  demand  of  wages  therefore  ; and  shall 
be  liable  to  moderate  castigation  for  of- 
fences and  neglects  ; and  that  if  any  such 
proprietor  shall  alienate  a female  slave,  hav- 
ing a child  or  children  free  under  this  re- 
gulation, under  the  said  age  of  fourteen 
years,  such  child  or  children  shall  accom- 
pany die  mother,  and  be  maintained  and 
clothed  by  and  be  subservient  to,  the.  per- 
son to  whom  die  said  female  slave  is  trans- 
ferred, till  he,  she,  or  they  shall  have  com- 
pleted their  fourteenth  year. 

1 5.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  from 
and  after  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  which 
will  be  in  die  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  nineteen,  joint  property  in 
slaves,  either  domestic  or  belonging  to  the 
caste  of  Covia,  Nallua,  or  Palla,  or  under 
any  other  denomination,  shall  not  be  law- 
ful within  any  of  die  maritime  provinces 
of  these  settlements ; and  diat  all  regis- 
tries of  slaves,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
reguladon,  shall  be  only  in  the  name  of  a 
single  proprietor  for  each  slave ; and  all 
persons  who  now  hold  shares  of  slaves  in 
common,  are  therefore  hereby  peremptorily 
required,  by  agreement  among  themselves, 
to  cause  such  tenure  to  cease,  either  by 
division  of  the  families  of  slaves  among 
such  holders  of  slaves,  or  by  die  sale  of 
such  slaves  singly  to  one  of  the  present 
proprietors,  or  to  a stranger,  and  division 
of  the  proceeds  as  may  be  most  practica- 
ble ; and  for  the  more  effectual  completion 
of  which  partition  or  division  of  the  value 
of  such  slaves  in  die  provinces  of  Jaffna- 
patam  and  Trincomalee,  further  provision 
is,  by  a regulation,  bearing  even  date  with 
these  presents,  made  and  enacted;  pro- 
vided that  in  such  division  or  sale,  no 
child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be 
separated  from  die  modier  of  the  same. 

16.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted. 
That  on  the  death  of  any  proprietor  of 
slaves,  duly  registered  under  diis  act,  the 
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property  in  such  slaves  shall  be  (within 
one  month  after  his  or  her  death)  distri- 
buted or  disposed  of  in  due  course  of  ad- 
ministration among  the  heirs,  either  by 
actual  division  of  the  slaves  among  the 
heirs  respectively,  where  the  same  is  possi- 
ble, or  by  the  sale  of  such  slaves  and  divi- 
sion of  the  proceeds,  in  the  manner  above 
prescribed  and  referred  to. 

17.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  no 
person  of  the  Covia,  Nallua,  or  Pal  la 
castes,  shall  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  a 
slave,  unless  he  or  she  shall  have  been,  on 
or  before  the  twelfth  day  of  August, 
which  will  be  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  registered  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  hereinafter  men  - 
tioned ; and  that  any  person  or  persons 
claiming  any  person  or  persons  of  the  said 
castes  as  a slave  or  slaves,  or  detaining  or 
pretending  to  detain,  or  using  or  disposing 
of  any  such  person  or  persons  as  a slave  or 
slaves,  from  and  after  the  said  twelfth  day 
of  August,  not  being  provided  with  the 
certificate  of  the  registry  of  the  said  slave 
or  slaves,  under  the  provisions  of  this  re- 
gulation, shall  be  liable  to  all  such  penal- 
ties as  by  law  now  may  be  inflicted  on  the 
detention,  use,  or  alienation  of  free  per- 
sons as  slaves. 

18.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  the 
registry  of  such  slaves  of  the  Covia,  Nal- 
lua, and  Palla  castes,  shall  take  place  on 
the  personal  attendance  of  the  person 
claiming  to  be  the  sole  proprietor  of  any 
such  slave  or  slaves,  or  of  an  authorized 
agent  on  his  or  her  behalf,  or,  lieing  a mi- 
nor, by  the  attendance  of  the  natural  or 
appointed  guardian  of  such  minor,  on  his 
or  her  behalf,  at  the  offices  of  Provincial 
Courts  of  the  respective  districts  wherein 
such  proprietor  resides,  save  and  except  in 
the  district  or  province  of  Jaffnapatam ; 
wherein,  for  the  convenience  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  places  of  registry  are  multi- 
plied for  different  divisions  of  the  same, 
according  to  the  schedule  hereto  annexed, 
marked  (F),  and  save  and  except  in  the 
districts  of  Manar,  Batticaloa,  and  Maha- 
gampattoo : where  such  registry  is  to  be 
held  by  the  sitting  magistrates  of  Manar, 
Batticaloa,  and  Hambanto-He  respec- 
tively ; and  save  and  except  in  those  parts 
of  the  Wanny  which  now  belong  to  the 
districts  of  Trincomalee  and  Jaffnapatam, 
in  which  the  registry  shall  be  held  by  the 
sitting  magistrate  of  Mulletivae. 

19.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  such 
registers  of  Covia,  Nallua,  and  Palla 
slaves,  shall  contain  the  name,  age,  and 
sex  of  each  slave  ; and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  each  female  slave,  being  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  at  the  time  of  the 
registration;  and  that  it  be  also  noted 
whether  such  children  are  by  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  proprietors  of  such  female 
slaves,  to  the  address  hereinbefore  recited, 
free  ; and  that  the  persons  registering  the 


same  do  issue  to  such  proprietor,  agent, 
or  guardian,  at  the  expense  of  such  pro- 
prietor, a certificate  of  such  registry,  on  a 
stamp  of  three  fanams  for  each  slave. 

20.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  all 
changes  in  the  families  of  slaves  of  the 
Covia,  Nallua,  and  Palla  castes,  by  deaths 
or  births  occurring  in  the  same,  shall  be 
notified  by  the  proprietor  of  such  slaves  in 
the  district  of  Jaffnapatam,  to  the  school- 
master of  the  parish,  or  in  any  other  dis- 
trict, to  the  princijxal  headman  of  the  Pat- 
too,  in  eight  days  after  such  change  occurs ; 
and  such  schoolmaster  or  principal  head- 
man shall  forthwith  certify  the  same,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  (G)  and  (H)  respectively, 
to  the  officer  homing  the  registry  of  slaves 
for  the  district  or  division  in  w'hich  the 
said  schoolmaster  or  principal  headman  re- 
sides, who  shall  register  such  change,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  eighth  clause 
of  this  regulation  for  registering  births 
and  deaths  among  domestic  slaves;  and 
shall  issue  a certificate  of  such  registry 
gratis,  to  such  schoolmaster  or  headman, 
for  delivery  to  the  slave  proprietor. 

21.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  such 
proprietor  shall  and  must,  if  such  child  or 
children  to  be  bom  as  aforementioned, 
are  not  free  under  the  provisions  of  this 
regulation  ; and  if  he  wishes  to  detain  the 
same  as  slaves  after  they  attain  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  register  the  same  in  the 
registry  of  the  district  or  division,  within 
six  months  before  they  attain  such  age,  by 
attendance  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
eighteenth  clause  of  this  regulation,  and 
receive  a certificate  of  such  registry:  in 
default  whereof  such  child  or  children 
shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  become 
free. 

22.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  on 
any  new  acquisition  of  property  in  an 
adult  slave  or  slaves  of  the  said  castes, 
such  acquisition  shall  be  registered  by  the 
new  acquirer ; he  or  she  personally  attend- 
ing at  the  place  of  registry  of  his  or  her 
district  or  division  within  eight  days  after 
acquiring  such  title,  and  be  furnished  with 
a certificate  thereof  on  a stamp  of  three 
fanams  for  each  slave,  on  pain  of  the  same 
being  of  no  avail ; and  the  slave  or  slaves 
not  registered,  or  for  whom  no  certificate 
is  forthcoming,  being  absolutely  free ; and 
such  registry  is  to  be  made  in  manner  si- 
milar to  that  prescribed  by  the  ninth  clause 
of  this  regulation  for  registering  acquire- 
ments of  domestic  slaves. 

23.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  any 
slave  proprietor,  wilfully  and  knowingly 
neglecting  to  notify  the  death  of  a slave,  or 
the  birth  of  a child  to  any  slave,  to  the 
schoolmaster  or  principal  headman,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  nineteenth  clause  of  this  regu- 
lation, shall  pay  a fine  of  ten  rix  dollars, 
for  the  omission  of  notifying  any  death ; 
and  twenty  rix  dollars  for  the  omission  of 
notifying  any  birth,  and  shall  be  impn- 
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sorted  till  such  fine  be  paid ; and  that  any 
Schoolmaster  or  headman  neglecting  to 
certify  such  deaths  or  births  to  the  person 
holding  registry,  or  withholding  from  the 
proprietor  demanding  the  same,  the  certifi- 
cate of  such  deaths  or  births  being  enre- 
gistefed,  shall  pay  a fine  of  ten  rix  dollars 
for  each  offence,  and  be  imprisoned  till 
such  fine  be  paid  ; and  that  one-half  of 
such  fine  shall  go  to  our  Lord  the  King, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  person  prosecut- 
ing die  offender  to  conviction,  before  any 
provincial  judge,  sitting  magistrate,  or  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  having  local  jurisdiction. 

24.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  if 
any  slave  throughout  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces is  desirous  of  lieing  emancipated, 
he  or  she  may  appear  before  the  provincial 
court  of  the  district,  and  state  such  his  or 
her  desire : which  court  shall  thereupon, 
by  summons  in  w’riting,  call  on  the  pro- 
prietor of  such  slave  to  attend  the  said 
court ; and  on  his  or  her  attendance,  which, 
if  need  be,  may  be  compelled  by  attach- 
ment, shall,  by  order  in  writing,  assemble 
five  respectable  persons,  of  whom  two  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  proprietor  and  two  by 
the  slave,  and  die  last  appointed  by  such 
court ; and  those  five  persons,  or  the  ma- 
jor part  of  them,  shall,  by  a writing  under 
tbeir  hands,  recorded  in  court,  fix  a fair 
price  to  be  paid  by  the  slave  to  the  proprie- 
tor ; on  payment  of  which,  at  the  time 
(or  in  three  months  hereafter)  into  such 
court  for  the  use  of  such  proprietor,  the 
said  slave  shall  be  free,  and  shall  receive  a 
certificate  of  the  same,  on  a stamp  of  five 
rix  dollars,  from  the  provincial  judge,  who 
shall  transmit  a duplicate  of  the  same  to 
the  person  in  whose  registry  such  slave 
shall  have  been  enregistered  as  a slave,  that 
the  same  may  be  noted  therein : provided 
always,  that  during  die  interval  between 
the  assessment  of  value,  and  the  time  of 
payment,  every  such  slave  shall  continue 
to  serve  his  or  her  owner  as  a slave  j and 
that  in  default  of  payment  widiin  the  time 
prescribed,  the  assessment,  and  all  proceed- 
ings had  on  the  application  of  the  slave, 
shall  be  held  null,  and  of  no  further  avail, 
but  without  prejudice  to  any  new  applica- 
tion : and  provided  further,  that  no  slave 
who  shall  have  been  convicted  of  any  of- 
fence exceeding  a petty  assault,  or  of  any 
assault,  on  his  or  her  master,  mistress,  or 
any  member  of  his  family,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  the  benefit  of  this  enactment. 

25.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted, 
That  the  thirteenth  regulation  of  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six,  and 
the  third  regulation  of  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eight,  shall  be 
and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed:  pro- 
vided always,  that  no  act  done  under  the 
same,  before  the  publication  of  the  eighth 
regulation  of  die  present  vear,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Jaflhapatam , shall  be  annulled  or 
avoided. 

26.  And  it  is  furdier  enacted,  That  it 


shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  in  any  case  of  rob- 
bery or  violent  assault,  with  an  intent  to 
rob  or  murder,  wherein  any  slave  shall  be 
convicted  before  it,  and  it  shall  appear  to 
the  said  Court  that  due  care  w'as  not  taken 
by  the  proprietor  of  such  slave  to  prevent 
him  or  her  being  concerned  in  such  of- 
fence, in  addition  to  punishment  of  the 
said  slave,  to  award  and  sentence  that  such 
slave  shall  be  sold  ^y  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  the  proceeds  be  paid  to  the 
crown,  subject  to  a power  of  making  com- 
pensation therefr6m  to  prosecutors,  as  in 
and  by  the  sixty-fifth  clause  of  His  Ma- 
jesty’s charter,  constituting  the  said  Su- 
preme Court,  is  granted  to  the  said  Court, 
in  respect  to  fines  imposed  by  its  orders. 

27.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  the 
keeping  of  the  registers,  and  of  certificates, 
shall  he  according  to  the  forms  annexed  to 
this  regulation,  and  numbered  one  to  six- 
teen, subject  to  such  changes  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  sanctioned  by  order  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council ; and 
that  a full  and  correct  transcript  of  the  re- 
gistry of  domestic  slaves  in  each  district 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  provincial 
judge  or  sitting  magistrate  holding  the 
same,  to  the  office  of  the  chief  secretary 
to  Government,  in  six  months  from  the 
date  of  this  regulation ; and  a list  of  altera- 
tions in  the  same  for  every  three  months 
subsequent  to  the  first  rix  months,  in  one 
month  after  the  expiration  of  the  quarter; 
and  that  a similar  transcript  of  the  regis- 
tries of  all  other  slaves,  save  domestic 
slaves,  shall  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  . 
chief  secretary  aforesaid,  within  fifteen 
months  from  the  date  of  this  regulation, 
by  the  judges  and  magistrates  holding  the 
same,  and  similar  lists  of  alterations  in  the 
same  for  every  three  months  subsequent  to 
the  said  periods  of  fifteen  months,  in  one 
month  after  the  expiration  of  the  quarter. 

28.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  the 
extracts  of  the  said  registries,  duly  certi- 
fied by  the  chief,  deputy,  or  assistant-secre- 
tary to  Government,  or  other  person  duly 
authorized  thereto,  by  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as 
full  evidence,  as  similar  extracts  from  the 
original  registries. 

29.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted, 
That  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  make 
any  false  entry,  either  in  the  original  re- 
gisters, or  in  the  transcript  thereof  afore- 
mentioned, or  who  shall  fraudulently  erase 
any  entry  made  therein,  or  by  interlinea- 
tion or  otherwise  alter  any  such  entries, 
or  shall,  being  an  officer  duly  authorized 
to  issue  extracts  from  the  same,  issue  any 
false  or  fraudulent  papers,  purporting  to 
be  an  extract  therefrom,  such  person  or 
persons  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  by  due 
course  of  law,  be  punished  by  transporta- 
tion, or  other  punishment,  as  to  the  Court 
trying  such  offence  may  scorn  meet ; and 
any  person  or  persons  who  shall  wilfully, 
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knowingly,  and  fraudulently  procure,  or 
attempt  to  procure,  the  making  of  any 
such  false  entry,  or  the  fraudulent  erasure 
or  interlineation  of  any  matter  in  the  said 
registers  or  transcripts,  or  fictitious  extracts 
therefrom,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  liable  to 
punishment  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
whipping. 

30.  And  it  is  further  declared  and  enact- 
ed, That  nothing  in  this  regulation  shall 
be  taken  or  construed  to  prevent  the  legi- 
timacy of  title  in  and  to  any  slave  or 
slaves,  registered  under  the  same,  being 
impeached  by  any  person  having  claims  to 
the  property  of  such  slave  or  s}aves,  or  to 
reduce  any  person,  not  being  really  a slave, 
to  slavery,  under  colour  of  being  regis- 
tered under  this  regulation  ; but  that  as 
well  all  claims  to  freedom,  as  between  in- 


dividuals, as  to  property  in  slaves,  shall 
remain  unaffected  thereby,  and  subject  to 
discussion  before  the  competent  tribunals  ; 
provided  always,  that  from  and  after  the 
dates  hereinabove  specified,  within  which 
such  registration  is  commanded  to  take 
place,  a certificate  of  registry  shall  be  an 
indispensable  voucher  to  entitle  any  per- 
son to  prefer  a claim  to  recover  property 
in  a slave,  or  to  defend  such  property  in 
any  suit  or  action. 

Given  at  Kandy,  this  5th  day  of 
August,  1818. 

13y  Order  of  the  Council, 

(Signed)  Geo  Lusignan, 

Act.  Sec.  to  Council. 

By  his  Excellency’s  Command, 
(Signed)  John  Rodney, 

Chief  Sec.  to  Gov. 


ABOLITION  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  BY  THE  IMAUM  OF 

MUSCAT. 


Proclamation. 

In  the  name  of  His  Majesty  George  IV.  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland , King,  His  Excellency  Sir 
Robert  Townsend  Farquhar , Bart .,  Go- 
vernor and  Commander -in- Chief  of  the 
Island  of  Mauritius  and  Dependencies. 

Whereas  by  a treaty  bearing  date  the 
10th  of  September  1822,  made  and  exe- 
cuted by  and  between  His  Highness  the 
Imaurn  of  Muscat,  at  Muscat,  of  the  one 
part,  and  Captain  Fairfax  Moresby,  of  His 
Majesty’s  ship  Menai,  C.  B.,  vested,  for 
this  purpose,  with  full  powers  by  His  Ex- 
cellency Sir  Ii.  T.  Farquhar,  Bart.,  Go- 
vernor and  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Island  of  Mauritius  and  Dependencies, 
Captain- General,  Vice-Admiral,  &c.,  of 
the  other  part : — it  was  agreed  among  other 
things,  That  all  traffic  in  slaves  to  foreign 
countries  should  cease,  and  be  abolished 
for  ever,  from  the  dominions  and  depen- 
dencies of  his  said  Highness. 

This  is  to  declare,  that  in  conformity  to 
the  said  treaty,  solemnly  made  by  his  said 
Highness,  he  lias  issued  orders  at  Zanze- 
bar,  and  throughout  all  the  dominions  and 
dependencies  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  on 
the  coast  of  Arabia,  Africa,  &c.  to  all  his 
officers,  to  prohibit  the  sales  of  slaves  to  all 
foreign  nations,  and  also  to  seize  upon  any 
Arab  vessels  laden  with  slaves,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sale  in  any  foreign  countries,  to- 
gether with  their  owners,  captain,  officers, 
and  crew — or  that  may  be  found  trans- 
porting slaves  to  or  from  Madagascar,  or 
on  the  seas  adjacent.  And  it  is  further  de- 
clared by  the  said  treaty,  That  British 
cruizers  have  authority  to  seize  all  Arab  ves- 
sels that  may  be  found  laden  with  slaves  to 
the  eastward  of  a line  drawn  from  the  Cape 
Delgado,  passing  sixty  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  island  of  Socotro,  and  on  to 


Dice  Head — being  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay ; or  that  may  be 
found  carrying  slaves  to  or  from  Madagas- 
car, or  in  the  seas  adjacent.  And  further, 
finally,  it  is  by  the  said  treaty  agreed,  that 
all  vessels  from  the  ports  or  harbours  of 
his  Highness’s  dominions  or  dependen- 
cies, shall,  in  future,  be  furnished  with  a 
certificate  from  the  local  authorities,  stat- 
ing the  port  they  belong  to  and  the  object 
of  their  voyage,  and  declaring,  that  all 
vessels  unprovided  with  such  certificates, 
shall  be  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation 
after  the  10th  of  January  next,  in  order 
the  more  effectually  to  extirpate  the  slave 
traffic,  of  which  all  persons  will  take  due 
notice. 

(Signed)  R.  T.  Farquhar. 
Government  House , Port  Louis , 

Mauritius , Oct.  30,  1822. 

Translation  of  some  of  the  Articles  of  the 
General  Treaty  tuith  the  Arab  Tribes  of 
the  Persian  Gulpk. 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful,  the 
compassionate. 

Praise  be  to  God,  who  hath  ordained 
peace  to  be  a blessing  to  his  creatures. 
There  is  established  a lasting  peace  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  Arab 
tribes  w ho  are  parties  to  this  contract,  on 
the  following  conditions; — 

Article  I.  There  shall  be  a cessation  of 
plunder  and  piracy  by  land  and  sea  on  the 
part  of  the  Arabs  who  are  parties  to  this 
contract  for  ever. 

Article  II.  If  any  individual  of  the 
people  of  the  Arabs  contracting,  shall  at- 
tack any  that  pass  by  land  or  sea,  of  any 
nation  whatsoever,  in  the  way  of  plunder 
and  piracy,  and  not  of  acknowledged  w*ar, 
he  shall  be  accounted  an  enemy  of  all  man- 
kind, and  shall  be  held  to  have  forfeited 
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both  life  and  goods;  and  acknowledged 
war  is  that  which  is  proclaimed,  avowed, 
and  ordered  by  government  against  govern- 
ment ; and  the  killing  of  men,  and  taking 
of  goods,  without  proclamation  avowed, 
and  the  order  of  a Government,  is  plunder 
and  piracy. 

Article  V.  The  vessels  of  the  friendly 
Arabs  shall  all  of  them  have  in  their  pos- 
session a paper  (f*  register”)  signed  with  the 
signature  of  their  chief,  in  which  shall  be  the 
name  of  the  vessel,  its  length,  its  breadth, 
and  how  many  karalis  it  holds.  And  they 
shall  also  have  in  their  possession  another 
writing  (“  port  clearance”)  signed  with 
the  signature  of  their  chief,  in  which  shall 
be  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  name  of 
the  nachodah,  the  number  of  men,  the 
number  of  arms,  from  whence  sailed,  at 
what  time,  and  to  what  port  bound  ; and  if 
a British  or  other  vessel  meets  them,  they 
shall  produce  the  register  and  the  clear- 
ance. 


'J  Article  VI.  The  friendly  Arabs,  if  they 
choose,  shall  send  an  envoy  to  the  British 
Residency  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  with  the 
necessary  accompaniments,  and  he  shall 
remain  there  for  the  transaction  of  their 
business  with  the  Presidency : and  the 
British  Government,  if  it  chooses,  shall 
send  an  envoy  also  to  them  in  like  man- 
ner ; and  the  envoy  shall  add  his  signature 
to  the  signature  of  the  chief  in  the  paper 
(“  register”)  of  their  vessels,  which  con- 
tains the  length  of  the  vessel,  its  breadth, 
and  tonnage ; the  signature  of  the  envoy 
to  be  renewed  every  year.  Also  all  such 
envoys  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
party. 

Article  IX.  The  carrying  off"  of  slaves , 
men,  women , or  children , from  the  coasts  of 
Africa  or  elsewhere , and  the  transporting 
them  in  vessels , is  plunder  and  piracy , and 
the  friendly  Arabs  shall  do  nothing  of  this 
nature. 


FRENCH  EAST-INDIA  COMPANY. 


The  first  attempt  made  by  the  French  to 
trade  to  the  Indie*,  that  was  sanctioned 
by  government,  was  in  1 537,  under  Francis 
I.,  which  was  unsuccessful.  Another  was 
made  in  1578,  by  Henry  III.,  which  also 
failed.  In  1604,  Henry  IV.  granted  the 
first  exclusive  charter  for  fifteen  years, 
which  in  1611  was  enlarged  by  Louis 
XIII.  to  twelve  years  longer.  In  1615, 
letters  patent  were  granted  to  the  Com- 
pany, empowering  them  to  fit  out  ships, 
and  about  this  time  they  obtained  posses- 
tion  of  their  first  settlement  in  v India  at 
Madagascar.  In  1643,  Louis  XIV. granted 
the  Company  another  charter ; and  in  1664 
the  same  monarch  granted  a charter  to  a 
fourth  Company,  founded  on  the- proposals 
of  the  celebrated  minister  Colbert.  These 
proposals  were  as  follow : A fund  of 

600, 000  w'as  to  be  employed  in  fitting  out 
twelve  or  fourteen  ships  of  from  800 to  1 ,000 
tons  each,  in  order  to  establish  the  colony 
at  Madagascar.  Of  this  sum  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  King  should  furnish  one- 
tenth,  and  that  the  nobility  should  be  in- 
vited to  subscribe  according  to  their  incli- 
nations. The  Company  was  to  be  exempted 
from  half  the  duties  upon  all  goods  ex- 
ported from,  or  imported  into,  the  East- 
Indies,  and  his  Majesty  was  to  take  upon 
himself  all  the  loss  which  may  arise  for 
the  first  eight  or  ten  years.  Private  indi- 
viduals were  to  be  allowed  to  subscribe  in 


such  proportions  as  they  liked,  and  fo- 
reigners subscribing  10,000  livres  were 
thereby  to  acquire  the  right  of  naturaliza- 
tion ; and  in  the  event  of  a rupture  with 
the  state  to  which  such  foreigners  might 
belong,  their  effects  were  on  no  account 
to  be  confiscated,  or  themselves  in  any  way 
to  be  molested.  The  value  of  the  original 
actions  was  fixed  at  3,000  livres.  This 
plan  it  will  easily  be  seen  held  out  every 
possible  inducement  to  adventurers : and 
although  the  French  Company  did  carry 
on  a considerable  trade  for  some  years,  yet 
with  all  these  advantages  this  was  but  of 
short  duration.  In  1669,  two  individuals 
named  Macara  and  Caron,  established  fac- 
tories at  Surat  and  Golconda,  on  account 
of  this  Company.  In  1674,  the  French 
established  themselves  at  Pondicherry, 
which  five  years  thereafter  they  purchased 
from  the  King  of  Visiapore.  In  1683, 
Colbert,  the  great  patron  of  the  Company, 
died ; and  as  no  one  entered  into  the  affair 
with  half  liis  zeal  and  intelligence,  the 
Company  gradually  dwindled  into  insigni- 
ficance. In  1686,  the  ambition  of  Louis 
XIV.  led  him  to  attempt  a pennanent  es- 
tablishment in  India,  and  he  fixed  upon 
Siam  as  the  place  in  which  this  was  most 
likely  to  succeed.  This  determination  was 
brought  about  through  the  intrigues  of 
Constantine  Phaulkon,  a Greek,  of  low 
extraction,  who  after  having  served  for 
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some  years  in  a low  situation  in  the  British 
navy,  left  it,  and  settling  in  Siam,  by  his 
shrewdness  became  the  favourite  of  the 
King,  and  at  length  Prali  Liang,  which 
necessarily  threw  all  affairs  with  foreign 
states  into  his  hands.  He  was  one  of  those 
extraordinary  characters  who  sometimes 
make  their  appearance  on  the  stage  of  the 
world.  His  character  is  thus  given  by 
Kaempfer : “ Faulcon  was  a Grecian  by 
birth  ; a man  of  great  understanding,  of  an 
agreeable  aspect,  and  an  eloquent  tongue, 
notwithstanding  he  was  brought  up  to  no 
learning,  and  had  passed  his  younger  years 
mostly  at  sea,  ^nongst  different  nations, 
particularly  the  English,  whose  language 
he  had  learnt.  Being  in  the  service  of  the 
latter  in  quality  of  coxswain,  he  came  to 
Siam,  and  obtained  an  employment  at 
Court.  His  natural  parts,  ready  appre- 
hension, and  good  success  in  affairs  en- 
trusted with  him,  which  were  first  of  small 
consequence,  but  by  degrees  of  more  mo- 
ment, raised  him,  in  the  space  of  nine 
years,  to  the  highest  credit  and  authority : 
for  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  King’s 
household,  and  had  the  direction  of  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom  : almost  all  public 
affairs  of  the  most  important  concern  were 
determined  by  his  advice ; and  whoever  bad 
any  thing  to  solicit  was  obliged  to  apply 
to  him.”*  This  individual,  wishing  to 
strengthen  himself  by  a connexion  with 
some  foreign  powers,  despatched  ambassa- 
dors to  France.  They  went  on  an  Eng- 
lish ship,  and  on  their  way  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  executed  a treaty  with  our 
government  French  ambassadors  returned 
with  them,  accompanied  by  some  Jesuits, 
whose  object  it  was  to  convert  the  King  of 
Siam  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  argu- 
ments used  by  them  on  this  occasion  are 
related  at  length  in  La  Loubere’s  excellent, 
history  of  that  country.  The  consequence 
of  these  reciprocal  embassies  was,  that  the 
French  were  admitted  to  garrison  Bang- 
kok, the  principal  place  in  Siam:  and  mis- 
sionaries and  troops  were  sent  to  Siam  for 
this  purpose.  The  insolence  of  the  French 
caused  their  almost  utter  destruction,  and 
their  subsequent  expulsion  from  the  king- 
dom : and  thus  all  hopes  of  French  pre- 
ponderancy  in  India  were  at  once  annihi- 
lated. But  to  return  to  the  more  imme- 
diate affairs  of  the  Company  : in  1 687  an 


* Hist,  of  Japan,  vol.  i,  p.  19. 


edict  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion into  France  of  silk  brocades,  painted 
cotton,  &c.  from  India.  This  was  the 
death-blow  of  the  Company,  from  which 
it  never  recovered.  In  1689  they  fortified 
Pondicherry,  and  four  years  after  the  Dutch 
took  it,  and  made  a regular  fortification  of 
it ; but  in  1669  they  again  sold  it  to  the 
French  for  £5, 000.  The  affairs  of  the 
Company  were  now  at  the  very  lowest  ebb, 
and  in  order  to  preserve  their  settlements 
from  certain  ruin,  they  yielded  all  their 
exclusive  privileges  to  some  private  traders 
at  St.  Malos.  In  1715  a prolongation  of 
ten  years  was  added  to  the  charter  of  1 71 5, 
but  in  1719  all  the  charters  were  revoked 
on  the  ground  of  ill  management,  and 
their  rights  vested  in  the  Western  Com- 
pany for  ever,  from  whence  the  name  of 
the  Company  was  changed  to  the  “•  Per- 
petual Company  of  the  Indies.”  I have 
not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  thing  like 
an  estimation  of  the  value  or  extent  of  the 
trade  of  the  old  companies,  but  the  follow- 
ing is  a sketch  of  the, French  trade  to  India 
from  1727  to  1742  inclusive,  with  the 
number  of  the  annual  ships,  and  the  value 
of  their  cargoes  in  pagodas. 


In  1727... 

Pas.  248,265 

1729... 

1730... 

1731... 

1732... 

1733... 

1734... 

1735... 

1736... 

1737... 

1738... 

1739... 

1740... 

1741... 

1742... 

The  French  have  never  had  any  very  ex- 
tensive possessions  in  India : Pondicherry, 
and  a few  places  on  the  coast,  with  the  Isle 
of  France,  were  the  greatest  extent  it  was 
ever  known  to  possess  during  the  moat 
flourishing  period  of  its  history.  Almost 
all  the  attempts  the  government  of  that 
country  has  made  for  this  purpose  have  been 
fruitless.  Junk  Ceylon,  near  the  western 
entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Siam, 
and  Pulo  Condore,  have  nil  been  am- 
templated  with  this  view,  and  all  given  up. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.,  another  attempt  was  made 
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by  the  French  at  territorial  acquisition  in 
India,  and  a treaty  was  executed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Adran,  and  a son  of  the  King  of 
Cochin  China,  in  Paris,  for  the  cession  of 
the  territory  of  Turan,  on  condition  of 
the  French  giving  military  assistance  to  that 
monarch,  then  an  exile  from  his  throne,  in 
recovering  it-  The  tragical  fate  of  the 


French  monarch,  and  the  troubles  to 
which  that  unhappy  country  was  after- 
wards  subjected,  prevented  the  fulfilment 
of  the  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
and,  probably,  fortunately  for  us,  the  ter- 
ritorial cession  in  question. 

Calcutta , 

February  12,  1823. 


COMMERCE  OF  ROME  WITH  INDIA. 


Perhaps  the  following  account  of  the 
early  connexion  of  .the  Western  nations 
with  India,  may  not  be  quite  unacceptable. 
The  navigation  of  the  Romans  was  thus 
performed.  They  went  down  the  Aral  Ian 
Gulf  to  Cape  Fartak,  and  from  hence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus ; but  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  Hypalis  first  availed  himself 
of  the  monsoons,  and  thus  facilitated  the 
commerce  between  these  places. 

The  goods  intended  for  the  Indian  mar- 
ket were  embarked  at  Alexandria,  from 
whence  they  were  carried  to  Juliopolis,  and 
up  the  Nile  to  Coptus,  a distance  of  305 
miles.  This  town  Ptolemy  places  in 
25®  SX/.  Here  the  vessels  were  unladen, 
and  the  goods  conveyed  on  camels  a dis- 
tance of  258  miles,  in  eight  days,  to  Bere- 
nice, and  there  remained  in  warehouses 
until  the  proper  time  for  their  removal. 
They  were  here  embarked  for  the  last 
time,  and  in  thirty  days  arrived  at  Ocilis, 
on  the  Arabian  coast,  in  latitude  12°  ac- 
cording to  the  ancients,  though  no  doubt 
this  is  too  far  to  the  south.  Some  ships 
went  to  Cana.  Musa,  and  other  ports  for 
the  supply  of  the  native  merchants.  These, 
according  to  Suetonius,  procured  frankin- 
cense, for  which  they  gave  arms,  knives, 
glass,  &c. 

Ocilis,  however,  was  the  chief  place,  for 


here  they  met  with  the  merchants  from 
India,  and  it  also  served  them  as  a resting 
place  on  their  way  to  that  country,  where 
they  made  the  port  of  Miziris  in  forty  days. 
This  place  Ptolemy  places  in  14°.  The 
pirates  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  seek 
a better  port,  and  that  of  Becara  was 
chosen,  from  whence  they  sent  their  goods 
on  praos  to  Madura,  and  having  ended 
their  affairs  in  time  to  return  by  the  trade 
wind,  they  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  Ja- 
nuary or  December.  The  Indian  goods 
were  then  unladen,  carried  to  Berenice, 
thence  transported  by  land  to  Coptus 
and  by  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome  by  the  annual  fleet  esta- 
blished by  Augustus. 

The  stock  invested  by  the  Romans  in 
this  branch  of  trade  amounted  to  ^0403,000 
of  our  money,  and  they  calculated  their 
profit  on  the  voyage  at  100  per  cent. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from 
India  to  Rome  were  much  the  same  as  at 
present.  The  first  in  importance  was  ci- 
narnon  (which  sold  in  Rome  for  eight 
pounds  of  our  money  per  lb.)  j diamonds, 
pearls  from  India  and  Arabia,  emeralds, 
the  opal,  rubies,  topazes,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones ; gold,  ebony,  and  other  rich 
woods  ; incense,  gums,  ivory,  and  other 
common  oriental  commodities. 


SUBTERRANEOUS  BATH  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  BUNDLECUND. 


This  bath  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
a large  and  well-populated  village,  named 
Gurhourah,  said  to  belong  to  the  Rajah  of 
Dutteab.  The  entrance  to  it  is  through  a 
square  building  above  the  surface  of  the 
eartb,  with  an  arched  roof,  having  steps 
leading  to  its  terrace.  On  the  top  of  this 
building,  in  the  front,  are  two  small 
domes,  one  at  each  corner,  supported  by 
Asiatic  Journ. — No.  93. 


stone  pillars.  The  descent  to  the  bath  is 
by  a large  flight  of  stairs,  of  a construc- 
tion not  dissimilar  to  the  ghauts  on  the 
river  side.  A short  way  down  these  steps 
is  a partition  wall,  with  an  arched  passage 
leading  to  an  octagon  well,  about  eighteen 
feet  in  diameter.  On  either  side  of  this 
well  is  a recess  admitting  travellers  through 
covered  staircases,  of  small  width,  to  a 
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narrow  passage  on  the  projecting  side  walls, 
which  extend  to  the  whole  length  on  both 
sides,  and  at  the  furthest  end  joins  another 
partition  wall,  having  covered  stairs  on 
each  side,  of  greater  breadth  than  those 
connected  with  the  first  partition  wall: 
the  staircase  to  the  left  leads  to  the  open 
plain,  while  that  to  the  right  admits  the 
visitor  to  an  apartment  appropriated  as  a 
temple  for  a Hindoo  god,  whose  figure, 
carved  in  stone,  stands  upon  a square  pe- 
destal with  four  or  five  small  steps.  From 
this  apartment  is  a descent  to  a lower 
terrace  exactly  above  the  well,  the  approach 
to  which  can  only  be  effected  by  retracing 
one’s  steps,  and  going  down  the  principal 
flight  of  stairs  through  the  first  arched 
passage.  ' '*• 

The  well  is  not  more  than  four  or  five 
feet  deep.  Many  sparrows’  nests  were 
seen  in  the  apartment  of  the  deity,  from 
which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  place 
is  not  much  frequented  for  the  purpose  of 
bathing. 

The  whole  length  of  this  elaborate  work 
of  art  is  about  a hundred  and  ninety  feet; 
the  breadth  about  eighteen  ; and  the  depth 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  probably  not  more  than  fifty- 
seven  feet.  It  was  built  by  Koonj  Koom- 
ar,  daughter  of  Beersing  Daib,  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Dutteah  Raja.  It  is  con- 


structed of  hewn  granite,  cemented  with 
limestone.  Some  remains  of  the  plaister- 
ing  are  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  entrance, 
but  ^whether  the  like  preservative  was 
adopted  with  the  interior,  in  its  former 
grandeur,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

It  has  often  been  a matter  of  surprise  to 
me,  that  in  a climate  like  to  that  we  live 
in,  and  in  which  bathing  is  thought  to  be 
essential  to  health,  there  should  be  a want 
of  public  baths  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  its  innumerable  inhabitants. 
When  the  general  luxury  and  regard  to 
cleanliness  studied  by  the  Asiatic  nations 
are  considered,  the  surprise  will  be  still 
greater.  In  Calcutta  there  is  a Hvmmaum 
situated  near  the  Armenian  Church,  but 
for  what  reason  so  little  attention  is  paid  to 
its  decent  and  comfortable  state,  I cannot  de- 
termine. Such  an  establishment  can  pro- 
bably not  be  upheld  in  this  town,  where 
the  European  or  other  Christian  inha-  > 
bitants  have  their  own  bathing-places  in 
their  respective  dwelling-houses,  and  the 
Bengallees  prefer  performing  their  daily  ' 
immersions  in  the  bosom  of  Gunga.  But 
in  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  at  stations 
swarming  with  Mahomedans,  &c.  I think 
the  deficiency  might  be  supplied  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  inhabitants,  and  profit  to 
the  projectors. — [Cal.  Journ.  February  7, 
1826. 
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Heera;  the  Maid  of  the  Dekhan: 

A Poem  in  Jive  Cantos.  Calcutta, 

18*2. 

There  have  been  various  endea- 
vours of  late  to  introduce  into  Euro- 
pean poetry  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Eastern  style.  That  they  have  almost 
universally  failed,  appears  to  us  by  no 
means  extraordinary;  for  the  nature 
of  the  imagery,  to  say  nothing  of  his- 
torical allusions,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
of  such  a character  as  to  require  illus- 
tration. The  reader  is  consequently 
obliged  to  study  where  he  looks  for 
pastime,  and  is  continually  referring 
to  the  end  of  the  volume  for  the  ex- 
planation of  a metaphor.  Moreover, 
attempts  of  this  kind  are  usually  made 
by  individuals  who  have  little  more 
than  book-acquaintance  with  any  of 
the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Eas- 
tern countries,  but  who  nevertheless 
pretend  to  copy  nature. 

In  India,  however,  the  experiment 
may  be  fairly  tried : for  the  imagery, 
which  is  extraneous  and  unintelligible 
in  our  Western  hemisphere,  is  there  of 
course  familiar.  It  is  also  satisfactory 
to  observe,  that  our  public  officers  in 
that  quarter,  on  escaping  from  the  . 
toils  of  official  business,  can  profitably 
devote  a portion  of  their  leisure  time 
to  invoke  the  Indian  muse,  allowing 
their  imaginations  to  ramble  amidst 
the  ruins  by  which  they  are  surround-  ' 
ed,  or  to  expatiate  on  the  varied  and 
humiliating  scenes  of  Indian  life  and 
character. 

The  short  poem  which  is  now  be- 
fore us  is  offered  to  the  perusal  of  our 
countrymen  in  India  in  the  most  sim- 
ple and  unpretending  form.  The  sub- 
ject is  taken  from  Scott’s  translation 
of  Ferishta’s  History  of  the  Dekhan. 
Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that 
Beejanuggur,  or  Vizianuggur,  though 
exhibiting  at  the  present  day  a shape- 


less mass  of  ruins,  was  formerly  the 
capital  city  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful monarchies  in  India,  which  long 
maintained  its  independence  against 
Mahomedan  encroachment:  it  consti- 
tutes, therefore,  a sort  of  classic 
ground.  The  poet,  however,  has  made 
no  effort  to  astonish  us ; he  has  select- 
ed an  Indian  story,  which  he  has  very 
prettily  told,  and  given  us  his  little 
poem  simply  as  a light  production^  < 
The  first  canto  describes  the  city  as 
besieged  by  a Mussulman  army  under 
the  command  of  Feroze  Shah,  the 
Sultan  of  the  Dekhan.  The  character 
of  Dewul  Roy,  the  Prince  of  Beeja- 
nuggur, is  given  to  us  too  much,  it 
must  be  allowed,  in  the  gloomy  and 
mysterious  style  of  Lord  Byron.  He 
is  a morose  and  blood-thirsty  villain  • 
and  has  become  a confirmed  misan- 
thrope in  consequence  of  certain 
events  of  his  past  life,  which  the  poet 
has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion. His  son,  we  are  told,  was  a 
perfect  contrast  to  his  father ; but  his 
character  is  no  sooner  delineated  than 
he  is  assassinated  by  two  emissaries 
from  the  Mussulman  camp,  who  had 
contrived  to  approach  his  person  dur- 
ing the  jollification  of  a Hindoo  festi- 
val. This  act  is  no  sooner  perpetrated, 
than  the  shouts  of  the  besieging  army 
are  heard  close  at  hand.  The  surprise, 
however,  is  not  quite  so  successful  as 
the  hopes  of  the  enemy  had  antici- 
pated. The  Hindoos  are  driven  from 
their  outworks,  but  find  shelter  in  the 
town.  Negociations  are  now  entered 
into,  and  the  Sultan  is  induced  to 
raise  the  siege  on  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  tribute. 

The  second  canto  introduces  a Brah- 
man pilgrim  into  the  liberated  city. 
The  following  is  a spirited  sketch ; and 
the  description  of  Soopul,  the  Brah- 
man, is,  we  fear,  but  too  faithful  a por-. 
trait  of  the  caste  in  general. 
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His  steps  had  sought  each  holy  slirine. 
By  superstition  deemed  divine  ; 

Whether  he  climbed  the  dizzy  ghaut, 

’Mid  cavern’d  wolds  with  terror  fraught ; 
Or  weary  toil’d  his  noontide  way, 

O’er  plain  unsheltered  from  the  ray. — 

And  he  could  boast  of  penance  toil, 

From  Lunka,  and  Ramessur’s  isle, 

To  Nassuck’s  stream,  or  Dwarka’s  fane. 
Where  Krishna  held  his  hallowed  reign  ; 
Or  dread  Hinglatz, — or  distant  far, 

. The  snow-girt  wave  of  Munserwar. 

Full  oft  in  pilgrim  guise  he  sought. 

And  bowed  at  fane  of  Juggumaut : 

Or  Kassee’s  ever  holy  shrines. 

Where  Brahman  lore  in  pride  reclines. 

And  he  had  measured  Ganges’  course. 
From  Ocean  to  its  snowy  source  ; 

Where  first  from  Hymalaya’s  side, 

Apart  the  sister  Rivers  glide,—* 

So  fable  tells— around  the  base, 

Divided  in  their  infant  race. 

One  stealing  to  the  broad  champaign, 
Greeting  the  soil  of  Hind’s  wide  plain. 
There  heaves  its  worshipped  wave  along, 
’Mid  homage  of  the  Hindu  throng  : 

The  other,  far  in  eastern  course, 

Sweeps  o’er  the  Lama’s  clime  its  force ; 
Nor  seeks  again  the  sister  wave, 

Till  nigh  old  Ocean’s  billows  rave, — 

Then,  as  if  seized  with  coward  fear, 

Nearer  it  comes,  and  still  more  near; 

. Till  mingling  with  the  Ganges’  wave, 

Both  rush,  a rolling  sea,  to  brave 
The  terrors  of  the  Ocean’s  roar, 

In  surge,  and  surf,  and  foaming  b’hore. 

But  though  in  seeming  saintly  guise, 
The  Brahman  claimed  each  honored  prize. 
Yet  worth  with  him  is  outward  still, 

Nor  goodly  thoughts  his  bosom  fill ; 

His  utmost  faith,  his  proudest  care, 

The  pilgrim’s  toil — the  muttered  prayer. 
His  cheek  was  furrowed,— yet  each  line. 
To  keener  eye  shewed  dark  design  : 

And  soft  the  accents  of  his  tongue, 

Where  strains  of  virtue  ever  hung 
But  all  wae  art each  honied  word 
Stabbed  like  the  night  assassin’s  sword, 
When  neighbour’s  weal,  or  foeman’s  fame. 
Stood  in  the  path  of  Soopol’s  aim. 

Yet  many  a soul  his  worth  believed, 

And  still  were  better  hearts  deceived ; 

For  he  was  skill’d  in  Sunskreet  lore, 

And  read  the  shasters  o’er  and  o’er  : — 

At  midnight’s  still  and  solemn  time, 

He  watched  the  stars  in  heavenly  clime 
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Until  ’twas  rumoured  he  could  state 
What  changes  worldly  tides  await ; — 

Could  say,  when  demon  shades  would  come, 

To  plunge  the  mid-day  orb  in  gloom  ; 

Or  veil  the  moon’s  yet  lovelier  face. 

And  cast  their  image  o’er  her  grace. 

Till,  scared  by  pealing  shout  and  call, 

Flees  from  her  disk  the  fiendish  pall. 

Thus  skilled — thus  false— thus  famed  of  men. 

Was  he  who  sought  the  city  then— 

And  blessed  the  gates  that  rose  before, 

To  tell  his  toil  and  travel  o’er. 


The  object  of  this  Brahman  is  to 
suggest  a plan  of  secret  vengeance  to 
Dewul  Roy.  “ The  Brahman’s  Tale,” 
which  is  told  in  the  third  canto,  ex- 
plains to  us,  that  Soopol  is  prompted 
to  this  vindictive  measure  by  a feeling 
of  mortified  pride,  in  consequence  of 
having  received  a blow.  The  object 
of  his  malice  is  a young  Mussulman 
chief,  named  Hussain,  a favourite  of 
the  Sultan.  Soopol  had  shortly  be- 
fore discovered  the  attachment  of  Hus- 
sain to  a Hindoo  maiden,  whose  elope- 


ment with  him  he  had  unsuccessfully 
endeavoured  to  prevent.  Having  since, 
however,  ascertained  the  place  of  their 
retreat,  he  now  suggests  to  Dewul  Roy 
the  scheme  of  secretly  surprising  them. 
The  plot  sufficiently  accords  with  the 
fiend-like  disposition  of  the  prince: 
his  orders,  therefore,  are  promptly  is- 
sued. 

The  fourth  canto  opens  with  the 
following  beautiful  description  of  an 
Indian  landscape. 


It  was  that  hour  of  Eastern  clime, 

When  Nature  wakes  each  thought  sublime ; 
When,  softly  veiled  in  starry  dress 
Of  night’s  majestic  loveliness, 

She  spreads  along  the  deep  blue  sky, 

Her  half-illumed  obscurity : 

And  scatters,  ’mid  her  groves  below, 

Her  insect  swarm  of  meteor  glow  ; 
Revealing  from  each  bough  at  night 
A thousand  winged  gems  of  light ! 

The  sultry  winds  had  died  away, 

As  fled  the  parting  gleam  of  day ; 

And  breath  of  gentlest  zephyrs  came, 

In  whispering  sighs  to  fan  the  flame. 

It  was  that  hour  when  on  some  tree 
The  Bulbul  poured  its  melody, 

And  trilled  a sweet  and  artless  strain, — 

A seeming  lay  of  inward  pain, 

As  if  it  sang  the  joyless  fate 
Of  widowed  love,  and  absent  mate : — 

Or,  in  a fretful,  wilder  theme. 

Chided  the  night-orb’s  silver  beam, 

That  ever  with  the  breeze’s  play. 

Flung  through  its  bower  intrusive  ray. 

The  hour  was  come,— when  in  the  grove, 

A thousand  wafted  odours  rove  ; 

When,  hid  from  view’,  the  virgin  rose, 

Her  softest  sweets  around  her  throw’s  ; 

And  blushes  at  the  love-  fraught  sigh 
Of  zephyrs,  as  they  wanton  hy 
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Yet  freshens,  in  that  evening  scene. 

Where  site  may  shrink,  and  blush  unseen. 


In  solemn,  shadowy  grandeur  clad. 

The  turrets  of  Ferozeabad,— 

The  recent  pride  of  Moslem  reign, — 

Rise  dimly  o’er  the  distant  plain. 

Now  golden  spire,  and  ponderous  dome. 

Alike  are  veiled  amid  the  gloom  ; 

Save  where,  upon  some  tall  miner, 

The  rising  moon-beam  gleams  afar,  1 
Or  yon  pale  crescent,  glittering  bright. 
Reflects  a mimic  silvery  light,  . 

In  such  a scene,  and  soothing  hour, 

• *'  Advancing  from  yon  latticed  bower, 

An  angel  form  hath  sought  the  grove, 

Slow  stealing  on  the  step  of  love. 

* - But  hark— she  startles, — as  the  sound 

Of  distant  nobut  peals  around ; 

And  wonders  whence  such  triumph  comes : — 
For  though  she  hears  the  festive  drums, 

Yet  darkness  o’er  each  turret  falls. 

And  shrouded  lie  the  viewless  walls. 

This  is  a prelude  to  a tender  inter- 
view between  Hussain  and  Heera,  which 
though  not  without  its  interest,  is  not 
sufficiently  original  or  striking  to  claim 
particular  attention.  But  our  readers 
are  doubtless  prepared  for  a different 
scene.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the 
canto,  when  Heera  is  anxiously  ex- 
pecting another  meeting  with  the  ob- 
ject of  her  affections,  she  is  seized  and 
carried  off  by  the  party  which  had 
been  secretly  dispatched  by  Dewul 


Roy.  The  object  of  the  enterprize, 
however,  is  more  than  half  defeated, 
by  the  absence  of  Hussain.  The  party 
is  quickly  pursued;  and  in  hastily 
endeavouring  to  clear  a mountain 
pass,  the  horse  of  Soopol  takes  fright, 
and  precipitates  his  rider  and  himself 
to  the  bottom  of  a deep  chasm.  The 
picture  which  is  given  of  this  catas- 
trophe is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
in  this  little  volume. 


Paused  the  pale  band  ; — each  ear  intent, 
Caught  horror-struck  the  long  descent ! 
They  shuddering  heard  the  first  fell  shock. 
Re-echoing  from  the  midway  rock  ; 

The  rushing  next  ’mid  leaf  and  bough, 

As  crasliingly  they  bent  below— 

Till  pealing  hollow’  from  the  dell. 

Came  the  last  crash,  in  fearful  knell 
And  all  was  still !— The  ruffians  shrink 
In  speechless  horror  from  the  brink ; . 

Yet  listen  on,— and  think  is  heard 
A low— faint  moan, — a murmured  w’ord. 
’Tia  fancy  all within  that  deep. 

Death  sleeps  a sighless,  moanless  sleep. 
And  oh ! if  aught  the  brain  could  rive. 

Or  harrowed  thoughts  to  madness  drive, 

It  were  to  view  that  sunken  bed, 

Where  Soopol  and  his  steed  lay  dead ; 
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Where  flesh  deep  torn,  and  gaping  wound, 

And  limbs  all  shapeless,  strewed  the  ground — 

With  eyeless  sockets— features  blent 
In  one  red  ruin,  gashed  and  rent 
. Till  scarce  the  wild  beast  prowling  near,  • 

That,  startling,  eyed  the  fallen  cheer. 

Amid  the  mangled  heap  could  scan 
The  relics  of  his  foeman— Man  ! 


The  fifth  and  last  canto  contains  of 
course  the  lamentations  of  Heera  dur- 
ing her  captivity ; the  speedy  and  re- 
tributive capture  of  Beejanuggur ; the 
death  of  Dewul ; and  the  renewed 
happiness  of  the  youthful  pair. 

Our  reasons  have  been  already 
given  for  devoting  a few  of  our  pages 
to  a poem  of  this  light  description. 
We  shall  not  pause  to  detail  its  faults, 
for  it  aims  at  no  superiority,  and  was 
evidently  hastily  composed.  The 
writer  certainly  possesses  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a poet.  We  may  also  ob- 
serve, that,  although  his  residence  in 
Indip  has  furnished  him  with  the  fair- 


est privilege  for  the  copious  introduc- 
tion of  Eastern  imagery,  he  has  used 
it  nevertheless  with  a caution  and  judi- 
ciousness, from  which  several  of  our 
Anglo-Oriental  poets  may  derive  a use- 
ful lesson.  The  climate  of  India,  and 
the  avocations  of  our  countrymen  in 
that  quarter,  can  never  be  favourable 
to  the  Epic  Muse ; but  we  shall  always 
enjoy  the  perusal  of  any  productions 
of  a lighter  character,  which,  after 
having  cheered  a few  solitary  hours, 
are  presented  to  us  with  the  stamp  of 
sober  sense,  and  of  a chastened  and 
moral  feeling. 
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TO  THE  MARQUESS  OF  HASTINGS. 
By  James  Atkinson , Esq. 

Yes,  thou  hast  triumphed  gloriously  ! No  rage 
Of  conquest  bode  thee  hostile  powers  engage ; 

No  wish  for  wider  rule  ; — to  smooth  the  toils  . 

Of  dreadful  war,  no  lust  for  golden  spoils  ; 

No  wild  desire  to  lead  in  captive  bands 
The  harmless  princes  of  defenceless  lands. 

But  justice  drew  thy  sword,  in  happy  time, 

To  check  the  liorrors  of  prevailing  crime. 

To  teach  the  daring  robber  laws  were  given 
For  man's  protection,— -laws  approved  by  Heaven. 
And  bright  success  has  crowned  thy  bold  design; 
The  rebel  power  is  crushed : the  guerdon  thine ; 
The  peasant  tills  his  field  in  peace,  for  thou 
Hast  given  him  safety,— an  unclouded  brow. 

Y$s,  thou  hast  triumphed  gloriously  ! O raise 
The  sounding  harp,  and  chaqnt  the  song  of  praise. 

Calcutta , May  1819. 
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LINES 

ON  THE  PREMATURE,  AND  DEEPLY-REGRETTED  DEATH  OF 
LIEUT.  C.  T.  FOSTER,  EUROPEAN  REGIMENT. 


— " Poor  Mortality  ! 

Of  what  silken  texture  hast  thou  wove 
Man’s  proudest  hopes !” 

**  The  tear  was  seen  glistening  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  of  his  company,  whose  bosoms 
thrilled  with  the  agonizing  remembrance,  that  they  now  beheld  the  last  mortal  remains  of 
him,  who  had  been  to  them  as  a father  and  a friend j — he  held  a reel  though  latent 
empire,  in  the  bosoms  of  all  under  his  command.”—  Extract  from  a Soldier’s  Letter. 


I. 

W • * * 

The  death-drum  is  beating  repose  to  the  brave, 

And  the  tear-drop  of  sorrow  is  falling ; 

Hark  ! Honour’s  bold  requiem  ascends  from  the  grave, 
In  its  war-note  all  shrill  and  appalling. 

II. 

Oh  ! deep  are  the  feelings  the  scene  has  imprest, 

And  the  soldiers  in  pity  are  sighing, 

As  they  gaze  on  the  bier  in  its  panoply  drest, 

Where  the  youthful  and  gallant  is  lying. 

III. 

The  voice  of  the  heart,  in  its  eloquent  tone, 

This  eulogy  fervid  is  telling, 

The  warm-hearted  friend  of  the  soldier  is  gone,  / 

But  his  worth  in  our  bosoms  is  dwelling. 

IV. 

Oh ! untimely  cut  off,  in  the  bloom  of  thy  pride, 

As  the  gay  buds  of  youth  were  unfolding ; 

When  Hope,  the  soft  hues  of  existence  had  dyed. 

In  its  rich  and  its  beautiful  moulding. 

V. 

Thy  spirit  was  leading  thee  onward  to  fame, 

And  brightly  though  early  was  beaming, 

The  star  of  thy  fortune— -and  wide  round  thy  name. 
The  halo  of  merit  was  gleaming. 

VI. 

But  alas ! like  the  meteors  that  stream  o’er  the  west. 
The  star  and  the  halo  have  perish’d  ; 

And  cold  in  the  tomb  is  the  generous  breast, 

That  should  still  by  the  halo  be  cherish’d. 

VII. 

. / 

Yet  nature  and  feeling  shall  hallow  thy  bier, 

And  often  the  warrior,  sighing, 

Shall  moisten  the  clay  with  humanity’s  tear, 

Where  the  youthful  and  gallant  is  lying. 

Ghazeepore , May  22,  1822. 
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CALCUTTA. 

MILITARY  GENERAL  ORDERS. 

Fort  William,  Feb.  14,  1823. 

1.  Adverting  to  the  transfer  of  the  Cut- 
tack Legion  from  that  province  to  the  Bur- 
rampootre  frontier,  the  Governor  General 
in  Council  is  pleased  to  direct  the  following 
alterations  in  its  establishment,  to  have 
effect  from  the  1st  of  April  next. 

2.  The  Cuttack  legion  will,  from  that 
date,  be  called  the  “ Rungpoor  Local 
Battalion,’*  in  place  of  that  now  stationed 
at  Titalya,  which  corps  will  take  the  name 
rf  the  **  Dinagepore  Local  Battalion.” 

3.  The  Rungpoor  Local  Battalion  will 
be  composed  of  ten  companies  of  infan- 
try, viz.  eight  of  light  infantry  and  two 
of  riflemen,  with  two  6-pounder  field 
pieces  attached. 

4.  The  native  officers  and  men  to  com- 
plete this  establishment  will  be  supplied 
under  the  orders  of  his  Excellency  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  from  the  two  troops 
of  cavalry  now  attached  to  the  oorps,  dis- 
charging such  as  are  unwilling  to  Temain ; 
by  the  transfer  of  two  complete  companies 
from  the  Dinagepore  Local  Battalion,  and 
the  whole  of  the  present  Sylhet  corps  (four 
companies)  that  may  be  fit  for  active  ser- 
vice, the  unfit  being  discharged.  Should 
there  beany  vacancies  after  these  transfers, 
they  will  be  filled  up  with  any  supernu- 
meraries there  may  be  in  other  local  corps, 
or  finally  by  recruiting. 

5.  The  corps  will  be  formed  on  the  same 
establishment  and  allowances  as  all  other 
local  battalions  per  margin  ;*  and  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Commander-in-chief  is  re- 
quested to  order  the  necessary  measures 
for  completing  the  corps  with  arms  and 
equipments,  viz.  rifles  for  two  companies, 
and  fuzils  or  muskets  for  eight,  of  the 
ordered  strength  ; the  exchange  of  the 
present  3-pounder  gallopers  for  6-poun- 
ders, with  two  ammunition  waggons  at- 
tached, to  be  drawn  by  the  ponies  now  with 
the  corps  j together  with  the  usual  com- 
plement of  camp  equipage,  ammunition, 
&c.  from  the  Berhampore  magazine,  or 
the  Dinagepore  and  Sylhet  corps,  as  far  as 
their  equipments  are  available. 

6.  The  European  officers  and  staff,  with 
the  native  staff  and  establishments,  and  all 


* Inf.  s 1 Subadar  ..  at  R*.  30  each  comp.  Rs.  SO 

1 Jemadar  . ..  is is 

S Havildars  ..  ..  10 SO 

S Naicks 8 40 

Q Buglers 7 14 

80  Sepoys  5 400 

* ‘ k ' * 

Total  each  company  ..  R*.  540 
Total  ten  companies  ..  Rs.  5,490 
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contingent  allowances,  will,  from  the  1st  of 

April  next,  be  placed  on  the  scale  of  a 
local  battalion,  viz. 

1 Captain  or  Major  commanding. 

1 Ditto,  2d  in  command,  as  at  present 
(temporarily,  or  till  further  orders). 

\ -v  Effective  Staff, 

1 Serjeant  Majo^....  fefc  -J 

1 SWjt'  I HamghurLo- 

2 Native  Doctors...... 3 ^ Battalion. 

1 Subadar  Major  ) Non-effective  on  the 

! Drill  Havildar  v same  footing  as  the 

I Drill  Naick  ...3  Ramghur Local Bt. 

1 Bugle  Major "I  Non-effective  on 

10  Pay  Havildars  ...  > the  usual  allow- 
10  Colour  Havildars  J ances. 

Quarter-master's  establishment:  — • 1 
tin  dal,  5 tent  lascars,f  10  hand  bhistees, 
1 mate  carpenter,  2 bildars,  1 bazar  chow- 
dry,  1 ditto  mootsuddie,  3 flag  or  weigh- 
men,  on  the  usual  allowances  of  local 
establishments. 

The  extra  bazar  establishment,  which  is 
only  allowed  to  corps  of  the  line,  will  be 
discharged  immediately. 

7.  The  usual  contingent  and  staff  allow- 
ances of  a local  bat.  will  be  drawn  from 
the  1st  of  April,  when  all  other  allow- 
ances or  establishments,  not  here  enume- 
rated, will  cease,  viz. 

By  the  commanding  officer.— The  batta 
of  his  superior  rank.  x 

The'  stationary  and  horse  allowance  of  a 
local  corps. 

Established  allowance  for  repairs  of 
arms  and  accoutrements,  artificers,  iron, 
steel,  and  charcoal,  &c.  Rs.  22  1 4 per 
company. 

Allowance  for  repairs  of  camp  equipage, 
&c.  as  regulated  by  Government  G.  O. 
20th  December  last. 


Allowance  for  guides  and  hirkarrahs, 
when  so  entitled. 

Allowance  for  two  carts  or  hackeries,  fbr 
the  spare  arms  and  equipments,  when 
marching  or  in  the  field. 

By  the  Adjutant.— Annually  for  targets 
and  butts,  Rs.  45. 

Monthly  mess  allowance,  reduced  scale, 
while  certified  that  a me9s  is  kept  up,Rs.  60 

By  the  Surgeon. — Medical  allowances 
as  fixed  by  the  regulations. 

The  off-reckonings  and  clothing  of  the 
corps  will  be  on  the  same  scale  as  in  other 
local  bats.,  with  such  alterations  in  the 
uniform  as  his  Exc.  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  may  direct,  on  the  reduction  of  the 
cavalry  part  of  the  corps. 


t Increased  to  one  per  company  when  march- 
ing in  the  field. 
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8.  On  the  exchange  of  the  3-pounder 
gallopers  now  with  the  corps  for  two 
6-pounders  with  waggons  or  tumbrils, 
his  Exc.  the  Coinmander-in-Chief  will  be 
pleased  to  fix  the  ordnance  establishment 
of  the  corps  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  local  corps  having  artillery,  with  such 
addition  of  syces,  grass-cutters,  &c.  as 
may  be  necessary  for  28  horses,  allotted  to 
the  guns  and  waggons,  viz.  six  in  harness 
to  each  carriage,  with  four  additional  for 
the  gun  seijeant  and  corporal,  or  casual- 
ties.— The  allowance  for  repairs  of  har- 
ness, sadlery,  shoeing,  &c.  &c.  will  be 
fixed  hereafter  on  His  Exc.’s  recommen- 
dation. 

9.  Orders  will  be  issued  in  the  judicial 
department,  for  the  dissolution  of  the  pre- 
sent Sylhet  corps  on  the  31st  March  next ; 
from  and  after  which  date,  such  native  offi- 
cers and  men  as  come  within  the  4th  clause, 
will  be  transferred  and  enrolled  with  the 
New  Rungpore  Local  Bat. ; and  Captain 
Davidson,  commanding  the  former,  will 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  His  Exc.  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

10.  Hie  future  establishment  of  the 
Dinapore  Local  Bat.  is  fixed  at  ten  com- 
panies of  the  present  established  strength, 
instead  of  twelve.  The  extra  establishments 
now  with  it  will  be  transferred,  with  the 
two  companies,  to  the  Rungpore  Local  Bat. 

11.  His  Exc.  the  Commander-in-Chief 
is  requested  to  issue  all  subsidiary  orders 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  this  arrangement ; 
to  re-organize  the  corps  at  or  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Chilmarrie,  on  the  Burrumpootre, 
and  to  post  its  detachments  in  the  manner 
His  Exc.  may  judge  most  advantageous. 

12.  The  surplus  horses  with  the  Cuttack 
Legion  will  be  delivered  over  to  the  Com. 
Gen.,  who  will  receive  orders  from  His 
Exc.  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  to  their 
disposal. 

Fort  William,  Feb.  14,  1823. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  deeming  it 
expedient  that  Interpreters  and  Qr.  masts, 
should  be  exempt  from  bat.  duties,  except 
in  cases  of  emergency,  and  with  a view  to 
the  more  general  encouragement  of  the 
study  of  the  native  languages,  the  Gover- 
nor-Gen. in  Council  is  pleased  to  extend 
the  allowance  of  a horse,  heretofore  con- 
fined to  corps  marching  or  in  the  field,  to 
all  officers  holding  the  appointment  of 
Interpreter  and  Q,r.  mast,  to  cav.  and  inf. 
corps  of  the  line,  from  the  I st  proximo, 
as  mounted  officers  in  every  situation. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATIVE  COMPLIMENTS  TO  THE  MAIIQUESS 
OF  HASTINGS. 

The  follow  ing  is  inserted  in  the  Mirat- 
ool  Ukhbar,  as  a communication  from  a 
friend.  Lest  the  Persian  verses  should 


have  suffered  in  the  translation,  we  have 
also  given  the  original,  in  the  hope  that 
some  favourite  of  the  muses  will  kindly 
clothe  the  ideas  in  a poetic  dress  worthy  of 
the  lofty  theme. 

On  Monday  the  30th  of  Dec.  1822,  cor- 
responding with  the  15th  Rubee-ool-Sanee 
1238,  Hegeree,  at  1 1 o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, the  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of  Has- 
tings held  a levee.  At  the  close  of  it, 
Khajuh  Hoosein  Ulee  Khan  (the  grandson 
of  Khajuh  Moohummedee-Khan,  a Meer- 
bukhshee  (general)  of  the  late  Nuwab 
Jaffir  Ulee  Khan)  having  come  by  dawk 
to  the  Presidency,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Clias.  D’Oyly,  Bart.,  for  the  purpose  of 
payinghis  respects  to  his  Lordship,  presented 
HisExc.  the  Governor-Gen.  with  two  cou- 
plets (butts)  written  in  praise  of  his  Lordship. 
Mr.  T.  Prinsep  read  and  explained  the 
lines  to  his  Exc.,  who  expressed  himself 
gratified  with  them.  The  lines  are  as  fol- 
lows:— ' 

Cheez-e  kih  oowud  zuroor  dur  mujlis-i 
kings 

Uz  Hind  girift  Marqooes-i  Hestings 
Yu’une  bu  nisar-i  furq-i  shah-i  Jumjah 
Chutre  ze  du’uae-khulq  darud  humrah. 

Whatever  is  necessary  in  the  assembly  of  kings* 
The  Marquess  of  Hastings  lias  taken  with  him 
from  India ; 

That  is,  he  carries  along  with  him  a royal  canopy 
composed  of  the  prayers  of  the  people, 

As  an  offering  to  overshadow  the  head  of  a king 
like  unto  Jum. 

After  the  Khajuh  had  taken  leave  of  His 
Excellency,  SirChas.  D’Oyly  andMr.Jas. 
Munro  MacNab  informed  the  Marchioness 
of  the  abilities  of  the  Khajuh,  and  of  his 
having  come  from  Uzeemabad  with  Sir 
Chas.  D’Oyly,  her  Ladyship  sent  again 
for  Mr.  Prinsep,  and  got  those  couplets 
translated  by  him  into  English,  and  having 
been  made  acquainted  with  their  purport, 
she  felt  highly  gratified. 

P.  S.  On  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  Jan. 
1823,  when  his  Excellency  departed  for 
England,  an  innumerable  multitude,  were 
shedding  pearly  rivers  of  tears  at  the  place 
of  embarkation.  At  that  time  the  Khajub, 
at  the  request  of  Mohummed  Ulee  Khan 
Sahib,  and  other  friends,  at  that  instant 
composed  other  lines,  which  contained  the 
year  of  his  departure  from  this  country; 
which  are  now  printed  for  the  perusal  of 
men  of  understanding.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amud  cho  bu-Hind  Lard  Hestings 
Girveeduh  bu-khoo!q-io  juhan  shood 
Nooh  sal-o  sch  mah  manduh  dur  Hiiid. 
'Zeen  moolk  ruwanuh  bu’ud  uz  an  schood 
Dur  ghooruhe  Jauwary  bu  London 
Calcutta  goozashtuh  ruwan  shood 
O ahood  bu  juhaz  khulq  w bigreest 
Goyum  kih  chi  hal  an  zuman  shood 
An  uzm-i  sufur  buuh  kurd  uz  Hind 
Duryabu  rikab-i  wue  ruwan  shood 
Sal-i  tareekhiruftun-io 
'Zeen  Shair  kih  gooftuh  um  uyan  shood. 
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When  Lord  Hastings  came  first  to  India, 

All  felt  attached  to  him  on  account  of  his  polite* 
ness; 

Nine  years  and  three  months  here  he  remained. 
Then  he  took  his  departure  out  of  this  country* 
On  the  First  of  January  lie  left  Calcutta, 

(With  the  intent  of)  proceeding  to  London; 

He  got  into  the  ship,  while  people  wept, 

I am  going  to  say  what  like  a scene  it  was; 

He  intended  to  depart  from  India, 

The  river  (of  tears)  marched  with  his  stirrup  ; 
The  yearw>.  which  he  took  his  departure 
From  the  preceding  couplet  is  apparent.* 

[Ben.  Ilurk. 


CALCUTTA  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

The  Examination  of  the  School  of  this  Society 

was  held  at  the  house  of  Gopey  Mohun 

Deb , on  Thursday , Feb.  27,  1823. 

The  examination  was  conducted  in  the 
following  manner. 

1st.  The  Hindoo  boys  educated  in  the 
indigenous  schools  were  examined  in 
Bengalee.  2dly.  Some  from  the  school  at 
Arpoolee,  in  Bengalee  and  English ; and 
3dly*  The  pupils,  the  expense  of  whose 
education  at  the  Hindoo  college  is  defrayed 
by  tlte  School  Society,  in  English. 

The  indigenous  schools  are  those  under 
native  masters  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
in  which  the  parents  of  the  boys  pay  for 
their  education  ; while  the  School  Society, 
in  order  to  secure  their  improvement,  fur- 
nishes each  master  with  a limited  number 
of  instructive  books,  and  at  stated  periods 
examines  the  progress  of  his  head  pupils  in 
a knowledge  of  their  contents.  These  ex- 
aminations are  held  thrice  in  the  year,  and 
according  to  the  proficiency  made,  the 
master  is  rewarded  with  a small  gratuity. 
Of  these  schools  there  are  eighty,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society,  distributed  into 
four  divisions,  according  to  their  situation 
in  the  city,  each  under  the  immediate  su- 
perintendance of  a Bengalee  gentleman 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  head 
boys  of  each  school  have  been  thrice  exa- 
mined during  the  past  year,  and  have 
exhibited,  especially  those  of  the  north, 
west,  and  east  divisions,  very  satisfactory 
proofs  of  their  improvement. 

The  total  number  of  boys  educated  in 
the  indigenous  schools  exceeds  2,800.  To 
collect  such  a number  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  them,  scattered  as  they  are  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  some  miles  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  is  not  desirable,  even 
if  it  were  practicable,  as  their  number 
would  render  any  thing  like  an  examflia- 
tion  of  their  progress  impossible  in  any 
limited  time.  In  this  annual  examination, 
therefore,  a small  number  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced boys  from  all  the  divisions,  amount- 
ing to  about  150  (being  as  many  as  it  is 
supposed  can  be  examined  in  the  time 
allowed  for  that  purpose)  were  selected. 


* The  last  couplet  but  one  contains,  in  the  ori- 
ginal Persian,  thirty-five  letters  of  the  alphahet, 
each  representing  a certain  number,  the  total  of 
which  amounts  to  1823. 


They  were  arranged  in  a line  as  they  ar- 
rived, and  then  subdivided  into  four  sec- 
tions or  divisions. 

The  first  division  was  examined  in 
reading. 

The  second  in  general  geography,  with 
an  epitome  of  astronomy,  and  the  history 
of  Hindoostan,  as  contained  in  several  num- 
bers of  the  instructive  copy-books  pub- 
lished by  the  School-Book  Society. 

The  third  in  spelling. 

The  fourth  in  arithmetic. 

Specimens  of  their  writing  were  also 
exhibited. 

Those  who  honoured  the  examination 
with  their  presence,  could  not  of  course 
have  expected,  among  these  indigenous 
boys,  the  regularity  of  a school  on  the  plan 
of  Bell  or  Lancaster.  Considering  that  they 
came  from  nearly  ninety  different  schools, 
under  the  care  of  as  many  masters;  and 
recollecting  the  difficulty  of  communi- 
cating to  them,  without  great  expense,  any 
uniform  mode  of  instruction,  this  could 
not  be  looked  for.  The  committee  rather 
referred  their  visitors  acquainted  with  Ben- 
galee to  their  general  improvement ; and 
confidently  hope  that  in  any  moderate  ex- 
pectations they  may  have  formed  on  this 
subject,  they  were  not  disappointed. 

Of  the  improvement  of  the  society  boys  in 
the  Hindoo  college,  it  may  be  the  less  ne- 
cessary to  speak,  since  they  were  examined 
in  English,  and  all  the  visitors  could  judge 
for  themselves.  It  is  but  proper,  however, 
to  remark,  that  the  attainments  of  the  elder 
youths  have  procured  for  some  of  them, 
during  the  past  year,  situations  of  great 
respectability  and  comparative  emolument. 
Among  them,  one  is  engaged  as  a trans- 
lator in  a respectable  office ; and  another 
as  principal  writer  in  the  cutcherry  of  the 
collector  of  Nattore;  while  others  have 
entered,  or  are  qualified  to  do  so,  upon  si- 
milar situations.  Amongst  all,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  remark  a generous  desire  to  im- 
part the  advantages  they  have  received. 
Some  who  have  left  the  school,  and  others 
who  are  yet  in  it,  have  established  evening 
schools,  at  which  they  gratuitously  instruct 
other  youths  in  the  English  language. 
This  is  a fact,  which,  as  evidencing  the 
great  extent  to  which  the  usefulness  of  the 
Society  is  being  carried  by  the  pupils  it  has 
educated,  cannot  fail  to  give  lively  pleasure 
to  its  friends  and  supporters. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination, 
valuable  prize  books  were  distributed  to  all 
the  boys,  according  to  their  respective 
merit — [Cal.  John  Bull. 

NATIVE  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Proposal for  a Central  School. 

When  the  idea  of  attempting  to  educate 
the  native  females  of  this  country  was  first 
suggested,  it  appeared  to  be  an  under- 
taking so  vast  in  its  objects,  and  so  hope- 
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less  in  its  nature,  that  many  of  the  most 
zealous  promoters  of  institutions  for  the 
improvement  of  India  hesitated  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  measure.  Difficulties 
presented  themselves  on  every  side,  such  as 
seemed  to  preclude  all  rational  expectation 
of  success ; the  labour,  too,  appeared  to  be 
interminable ; and  it  was  even  feared  that 
the  effort  to  raise  contributions  for  so  ap- 
parently desperate  a cause,  might  not  have 
a favourable  influence  on  missionary  exer- 
tions in  general.  On  the  arrival,  however, 
of  a suitable  person  from  England,  who 
had  consecrated  herself  to  this  specific  ob- 
ject, the  plan  was  proposed,  and  a com- 
mencement actually  made,  in  the  face  of 
all  discouragements.  A full  year  has  now 
elapsed  since  the  Calcutta  committee  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  resolved  on 
supporting  Miss  Cooke  in  her  endeavours 
to  introduce  the  blessings  of  education 
amongst  the  native  females  of  Bengal. 

The  committee  announce,  with  un- 
feigned thankfulness  to  God,  that  a much 
greater  success  than  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated has  hitherto  attended  the  under- 
taking. The  number  of  female  schools  al- 
ready established  is  fifteen ; and  eleven 
school-houses  have  been  actually  erected. 
In  all  these  schools,  for  sometime  aftertheir 
establishment,  the  attention  is  exclusively 
given  to  reading  and  writing ; but  as  soon 
as  a class  has  been  formed  who  can  read 
lessons  in  the  Bengalee  book  of  fables,  in- 
struction in  needle- work  is  held  out  to  the 
girls  as  a reward,  with  a promise  that  they 
shall  receive  the  usual  remuneration  for  the 
work  done. 

As  the  fruits  of  industry  began  to  be  en- 
joyed, the  desire  of  learning  to  work  be- 
came greater ; so  that  in  six  schools,  where 
some  proficiency  has  been  made,  about 
eighty  dozen  of  dusters  have  been  hemmed, 
and  some  have  become  capable  of  executing 
finer  work.  In  a few  of  the  schools  knit- 
ting has  been  also  introduced.  Many  ap- 
plications have  been  made  by  women  un- 
connected with  the  schools,  for  permission 
to  attend,  in  order  to  learn  needle-work : 
but  no  female  is  taught  to  work  until  she 
has  made  some  progress  in  reading  and 
writing. 

Upwards  of  300  female  children  are  now 
under  a course  of  instruction.  As  the 
schools  increase,  the  want  of  teachers  is  na- 
turally felt,  and  in  this  respect  the  schools 
begin  to  be  productive ; at  first  only  one 
woman  could  be  found  capable  of  teach- 
ing. Since  the  schools  were  opened  a re- 
spectable widow  has  qualified  herself  for 
the  charge  of  one  of  the  new  schools,  and 
three  young  women  are  preparing  them- 
selves to  act  as  teachers. 

The  committee  have  indeed  every  en- 
couragement to  proceed.  Whilst,  there- 
fore*, they  acknowledge,  with  great  thank- 
fulness, the  liberality  by  which  they  have 
been  enabled  to  enter  upon  this  arfluous 
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career,  they  feel  assured  that  the  disposi- 
tion to  give  support  to  the  cause  will  gather 
strength  from  its  success  : under  this  im- 
pression, they  would  most  respectfully  and 
earnestly  solicit  the  contributions  of  the 
community  in  further  prosecution  of  their 
plans. 

The  time  is  arrived  when  a central 
school  is  urgently  wanted.  Hitherto  Miss 
Cooke’s  initiatory  labours  have  been  car- 
ried on  amongst  detached  schools,  some  of 
them  separated  from  each  other  by  consi- 
derable distances  ; in  the  superintendance 
of  which  she  has  been  indefatigable,  visit- 
ing every  day  as  many  as  her  time  and 
strength  would  admit.  As  her  schools  in- 
creased, the  labour  of  efficient  teaching 
became  proportionably  greater ; it  is  now 
become  important  to  provide  for  the  more 
easy  and  effectual  management  of  her  en- 
larged numbers.  With  this  view,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a school  in  some  central  spot, 
to  be  called  “ The  Central  School  for  Na- 
tive Female  Education.”  At  present,  Miss 
Cooke  has  to  repeat  often  the  same  lessons 
to  a few  at  once ; whereas  in  a school  cen- 
trally situated,  the  first  classes  might  as- 
semble from  all  the  schools,  after  their 
morning  lessons,  and  receive  together  the 
instruction  now  given  in  detached  parties. 
The  saving  of  labour  would  thus  be  con- 
siderable, and  the  improvement  of  the 
children  would  also  be  much  more  rapid. 
The  advantages  of  such  a school  are  indeed 
too  obvious  to  need  specification. 

The  committee  therefore  solicit  the  at- 
tention of  their  friends,  and  the  public,  to 
this  point,  and  hope  to  be  enabled  to  add 
the  important  measure  of  a central  esta- 
blishment, in  aid  of  the  school  already  so 
auspiciously  commenced-  The  benefits 
that  must  be  conferred  on  native  society, 
by  the  improvement  of  the  female  charac- 
ter, will  be  felt  by  all.  And  now  that  the 
first  difficulties  have  been  removed,  and 
Providence  has  so  clearly  opened  the  way 
for  attempting  this  desirable  object,  the 
united  motives  of  humanity,  policy,  am) 
Christian  benevolence,  urge  us  to  go  for- 
ward. 

(Signed)  Dak.  Corrie,  Secretary. 

, [ Beng.  Eurk. 

LETTER  FROM  MEERUT. 

Ffb.  12,  1823.— ‘Throughout  the  whole 
belt  of  the  mountain  range  the  primitive 
despotism  of  the  Hindoos  is  clearly  dis- 
played, and  the  tyranny  of  the  Braminical 
religion,  with  the  degrading  distinction  of 
castes,  is  set  forth  in  its  true  light ; women 
are  used  as  mere  property,  and  the  want 
of  virtue  in  the  lower  classes  is  notorious. 
It  is  a very  common  occurrence  for  one  of 
the  lowest  of  the  people  to  have  three  or 
four  wives,  whose  labour  is  his  chief  sup- 
port : they  are  treated  more  like  beasts  of 
burthen  than  as  rational  beings.  The  mcit 
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having  ploughed  and  sown  the  land,  their 
labour  finishes ; the  women  weed,  reap, 
thrash,  and  prepare  the  corn  for  bread. 
During  weeding  and  harvest  the  men 
lounge  at  home,  and  are  unnaturally  em- 
ployed in  nursing  the  young  children ; I 
have  frequently  seen  the  father  taking  the 
infant  to  the  fields  to  be  suckled  by  its 
mother,  and  when  she  has  performed  this 
maternal  duty,  the  infant  is  again  handed 
to  its  father,  and  the  mother  returns  to  her 
laborious  occupation.  Taking  a ride  one 
day,  I went  into  a small  village : it  was 
the  time  of  harvest,  and  I saw  it  full  of 
young  children ; indeed,  they  seem  under 
our  government  to  be  increasing  very  fast; 
so  much  so,  that  a census  now  taken  and 
one  ten  or  fourteen  years  hence  would 
perhaps  be  highly  amusing  to  a philosophic 
mind,  which  contemplates  the  comparative 
progress  of  the  human  species  under  a 
mild  rule,  and  that  of  the  vilest  of  all 
despotism. 

. But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  my  nar- 
rative : I was  much  struck  by  seeing  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  stout,  shabby-looking  fellows 
with  young  infants  in  their  arms.  I could 
not  helprefiectingon  the  great  difference  the 
tender  innocents  must  feel,  on  reclining 
their  little  heads  on  the  hard  bony  breasts 
of  their  awkward  male  nurses,  instead  of 
that  natural  soft  pillow  their  mother's 
would  have  so  much  better  and  so  much 
more  naturally  have  supplied  them  with. 
On  laughing  at  them,  and  ridiculing  their 
unnatural  and  unmanly  employment,  they 
admitted  it,  but  pleaded  custom  and  usage ; 
but  agreed  that  the  labours  of  the  field 
were  more  adapted  to  their  sex.  Among 
the  lower  castes,  the  wife  of  the  elder 
brother  is  a common  wife  to  the  junior 
brothers,  but  the  elder  brother  must  not 
know  the  wife  of  a junior  brother : if  so, 
he  becomes  an  outcast.  I had  an  elder 
brother  in  my  service  who  was  married,  of 
the  cast  of  Lohors,  and  I asked  him  if  he 
knew  of  a connexion  between  his  wife 
and  younger  brother,  would  it  hurt  his 
feelings,  or  raise  any  anger  between  him 
and  his  brother  ? He  laughed  at  my  ques- 
tion, and  said,  who  would  quarrel  with  his 
Brother  for  an  act  universally  admitted  of?. 
The  Bramins  and  Rajpoots  deny  this  cus- 
tom to  exist  among  them : I have  my 
doubts,  for  other  casts  have  affirmed  its  ex- 
istence among  them,  but  that  more  secresy 
in  the  commerce  of  the  sexes  is  observed. 

I have  seen  several  villagers  who  are 
called  Patars ; they  are  prostitutes  to  the 
Bramins  and  Rajpoots,  but  any  knowledge 
of  any  other  class  is  visited  by  a cruel 
death  on  both  parties.  Indeed,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  manners  of  the  despotic 
and  tyrannical  influence  of  the  Braminical 
classes  and  Rajpoots,  their  various  castes, 
apd  the  whole  order  of  society  among 
those  primitive  people,  would  form,,  if  well 
treated  ofj  a valuable  fund  of  information 


for  your  paper  throughout  the  whole  re- 
gions of  Hindoostan.  This  is  the  only 
country  that  the  Musselman  rule,  or  rather 
misrule,  never  reached  ; and  as  the  manners 
and  institutes  of  a Hindoo  people  seldom 
or  never  vary,  we  may  here  expect  to  see 
the  same  religion  and  manners  exist  as  in 
the  time  of  Alexander. — [Co/.  Joum ♦ 

SUPREME  COURT. 

Calcutta,  Feb.  13,  1823. 

Case  of  Trespass  Joze  Moreira  v.  Poli- 
carpo  da  Costa  and  Joao  Ignacio  Maio. 

This  case,  of  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  give  as  brief  an  account  as  the  subject 
will  admit,  occupied  the  Court  for  three 
days.  The  Advocate  General  and  Mr, 
Mamel  appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr. 
Fergusson,  Mr.  Turton  and  Mr.  Pem- 
berton on  the  part  of  the  defendants. 

The  plaint  consisted  of  four  counts; 
the  two  first  were,  for  forcibly  seizing  the 
ship  Lord  Wellington,  from  and  out  of 
the  possesion  of  the  plaintiff,  and  keeping 
and  detaining  the  said  vessel,  and  converting 
and  disposing  of  her  to  their  own  use  ; the 
two  last  were,  forcibly  breaking  and  enter- 
ing the  plaintiff’s  cabin,  and  carrying  aw3y 
divers  goods  and  chattels  to  him  apper- 
taining. The  circumstances  of  the  case 
appeared  to  be  these. 

Captain  Moreira,  the  plaintiff,  was  by 
the  owner,  Mr.  J.  Gonsalves  Marques  of 
Lisbon,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
ship  Lord  Wellington,  on  a voyage  to  this 
port,  touching  at  Bahia  and  Rio  Janeiro ; 
two  supercargoes,  Mr.  Policarpo  Da  Casto 
and  Mr.  Joao  Ignacio  Maio  (the  defen- 
dants), acting  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Marques 
the  owner,  and  Mr.  Francisco  Simas,  also 
proceeded  on  the  ship. 

The  parties  it  appears  agreed  very  well 
together  until  after  their  departure  from 
Rio  Janeiro,  which  they  left  on  the  19th 
July;  on  the  12th  September,  while  at 
sea,  the  supercargoes  wrote  a letter  to 
Capt.  Moreiro,  directing  him  to  put  into 
Madras  for  some  mercantile  purpose.  To 
this  letter  the  captain  replied,  that  having 
had  a consultation  with  his  officers,  it  was 
their  joint  opinion,  the  season  being  pretty 
far  advanced,  that  they  ought  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  for  Calcutta  before  the 
monsoon  changed  against  them ; that  their 
putting  into  Madras  might  prove  a serious 
cause  of  detention,  and  he  consequently 
advised  not  to  touch  there. 

Whether  this  difference  of  opinion  gave  t 
rise  to  the  misunderstanding  at  present  ex- 
isting between  the  parties,  does  not  appear 
certain. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  v 
this  port,  however,  on  or  about  the  20th 
November,  the  defendants  took  upon  them- 
selves to  enter  a protest  against  the  plain- 
tiff, as  being  unfit  to  command  the  Lord 
Wellington,  and  finally  gave  him  notice 
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that  he  should  no  longer  consider  himself 
as  captain  of  that  ship.  Capt.  Moreira, 
not  acknowledging  the  power  of  the  Su  • 
percargoes  to  expel  him  from  the  command 
of  that  ship,  refused  to  withdraw  his  goods 
and  property  from  on  board,  or  to  give  up 
the  cabin  he  occupied  ; in  consequence  of 
which  the  defendants  on  the  7th  December 
caused  the  plaintifF s cabin  to  be  broken 
open,  his  effects  to  be  taken  out  of  it,  and 
finally  sent  out  of  the  ship.  Tlie  plaintifF 
stated,  that  by  being  thus  expelled  from  the 
command  of  the  ship  Lord  Wellington, 
he  was  not  only  deprived  of  all  emolu- 
ments arising  therefrom,  but  was  moreover 
deprived  of  the  privilege  granted  him  by 
the  owner,  of  loading  goods  to  a very  con- 
siderable amount  on  the  said  ship  ; which, 
together  with  the  loss  of  all  his  effects 
thus  forcibly  sent  out  of  the  ship,  and  the 
expenses  he  had  been  at  for  board  and 
lodging  during  his  stay  in  Calcutta,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  denied  access 
to  the  house  and  table  usually  furnished  by 
owners  of  Portuguese  ships,  he  estimated 
at  20,000  rupees,  and  he  laid  his  damages 
accordingly  at  that  sum. 

These  circumstances  were  proved  by 
several  witnesses. 

The  defendants,  in  reply,  grounded  their 
reasons  for  dismissing  Capt.  Moreira  from 
the  command  of  the  ship  on  the  following 
causes.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
October,  about  two  o’clock  during  the  cap- 
tain’s watch,  the  ship  was  found  to  be  in 
three  and  a half  fathoms  water,  and  only 
about- three  times  her  own  length  from  the 
shore,  which  proved  to  be  the  island  of 
Ramissaram,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulph  of 
Manar,  the  captain  at  the  time  supposing 
the  ship  to  be  between  eight  and  nine  de- 
grees farther  to  the  eastward,  and  that  he 
was  running  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Again 
on  the  18th  of  January  the  ship  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  lost,  the  captain 
instead  of  running  for  Ballasore  roads, 
having  got  too  far  to  the  eastward,  and 
firing  guns  and  burning  blue  lights,  sup- 
posing himself  off  the  mouth  of  the  east- 
ern channel,  when  in  fact  the  ship  was  close 
in  with  Chittagong.  These  gross  mistakes, 
and  the  utter  aversion  of  the  crew  towards 
the  plaintifF,  rendered  him  in  the  opinionof 
the  defendants  entirely  unfit  to  command 
the  Lord  Wellington,  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  these  circumstances  that  they 
had  dismissed  him.  With  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  defendants  in  having  broken 
open  the  plaintiff’s  cabin,  it  was  proved 
that  the  mizen  chain- whales  requiring  re- 
pairs, access  to  that  cabin  was  indispensable 
for  that  purpose ; application  had  been 
made  to  the  captain  for  the  key,  stating  the 
causes  of  the  request,  but  as  it  was  not 
forthcoming,  they  were  forced  to  break  the 
door  open  ; that  considering  the  plaintiff's 
effects  to  be  in  an  unsafe  situation  while 
standing  thus  exposed,  they  had  ordered 


them  to  be  taken  to  the  custom-house, 
where  they  considered  them  as  being  per- 
fectly safe.  A host  of  witnesses  was 
brought  forward  by  the  defendants,  who  in 
point  of  fact  proved  the  above  circum- 
stances, all  of  them  declaring  that  if  the 
plaintiff  retained  command  of  the  ship, 
they  would  not  remain  by  her. 

The  only  thing  then  remaining  to  be 
proved  was,  whether  the  defendants  were 
authorized  to  expel  the  plaintiff  from  the 
command  of  the  ship  or  not.  A trans- 
lation of  the  power  of  attorney  was  then 
read,  which  constituted  the  defendants 
supercargoes  and  agents  for  the  ship  as 
well  as  cargo ; and  several  other  documents, 
such  as  the  letter  of  Marques  for  the  ship, 
the  captain’s  instructions,  &c.  &c. 

His  Lordship,  in  summing  up  the  evi- 
dence said  that  the  defendant’s  justification 
in  the  third  and  fourth  counts  certainly 
held  good,  as  it  appeared  that  access  to  the 
plaintiff* s cabin  was  absolutely  necessary. 
With  respect  to  the  first  and  second  he 
was  not  so  well  satisfied:  and  although  they 
might  be  said  to  have  joint  possession  of 
the  ship,  yet  their  charges  were  widely 
different:  that  of  the  supercargoes  went 
as  far  as  regarded  the  cargo  and  the  ne- 
cessary directions  of  the  voyage ; the  cap- 
tain’s charge  was  that  of  the  management 
of  the  ship  and  crew,  and  in  so  far  his 
possession  was  exclusive.  If  however  the 
defendants  on  their  own  discretion  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  turn  the  captain  out 
of  the  ship,  they  must  be  accountable  to 
the  owner  for  their  actions  in  this  respect. 
His  Lordship  would  not  say  that,  after  the 
gross  mistakes  committed  by  Capt.  Mo- 
reira, that  the  defendants  were  wrong  in  dis- 
missing him ; perhaps  if  placed  in  their 
situation  he  (his  Lordship)  would  have 
done  the  same,  but  they  would  have  dif- 
fered in  their  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
plaintiff,  an  old  and  helpless  man,  com- 
plains that  he  is  left  in  a country  far  distant 
from  his  own,  and  amongst  people  who  are 
entire  strangers  to  him ; such  a mode  of 
proceeding  was  not  just.  If  they  had 
said,  “ here  are  half  the  wages  you  had 
reason  to  expect  for  the  completion  of  the 
voyage  j”  if  they  had  given  him  a suffi- 
ciency to  find  himself  a passage  back  to 
Europe,  and  provided  for  him  during  his 
stay  here  in  Calcutta,  they  would  have 
done  right.  His  Lordship  concluded  by 
saying,  he  thought  the  plaintiff  ought  at 
least  to  have  1,500  rupees  to  find  a passage 
home,  2,000  rupees  as  being  half  his  wages, 
and  200  rupees  per  month  for  his  main- 
tenance while  in  Calcutta  up  to  the  present 
day. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  first  and 
second  counts,  for  the  defendants  on  the 
third  and  fourth ; verdict  on  the  general 
issue  for  the  plaintiff.— [Bengal  Hurk. 
Feb.  18. 
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SECOND  CRIMINAL  SESSIONS. 

March  1,  1823. 

This  day  the  second  sessions  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Fort  William  were  opened 
with  the  usual  solemnities  by  the  Hon. 
Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  who  is  again 
compelled  to  take  upon  him  the  whole 
civil  and  criminal  business  of  the  only 
King’s  Court  in  tills  part  of  India.  After 
the  accustomed  formalities  had  been  ob- 
served, the  following  gentlemen  were 
called  to  serve  on  the  Grand  Jury  : 

The  Hon.  C.  Robert  Lindsay,  Foreman. 
Adw.  Stirling,  Esq.  F.  T.  Hall,  Esq. 
Wm.  Sutton,  Esq.  Geo.  Ballard,  Esq. 

B.  Roberts,  Esq.  Sir  H.  V.  Darell, 
W.  P.  Palmer,  Esq.  Bart. 

John  Shum,  Esq.  Alex.  Colvin,  Esq. 
P.  Y.  Lindsay,  Esq.  T.  Clarke,  Esq. 
Rod.  Robertson,  Esq.  John  Smith,  Esq. 

E.  V.  Schalch,  Esq.  John  Bagshaw,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Barlow,  Esq.  Joseph  Dorin,  Esq. 
S.  Laprimaudye,  Esq.  T.  R.  Davidson,  Esq. 

C.  Sweedland,  Esq.  J.  J.  Hogg,  Esq. 

D.  Me  Parian,  Esq. 

Having  retired  to  elect  their  foreman 
as  above,  they  again  came  into  Court,  and 
were  addressed  by  the  Judge  nearly  to  the 
following  effect: 

The  calendar  was  much  on  the  same 
footing  as  it  usually  was ; it  presented 
few  offences,  and  if  it  were  to  be  taken  as 
a criterion  of  the  effects  resulting  in  the 
habits  and  morals  of  the  population,  from 
the  laws  as  now  administered,  they  would 
appear  to  be  most  salutary  and  efficient. 
But  (as  we  understood  his  Lordship)  the 
lightness  of  the  calendar  did  not  afford  a 
fair  criterion,  as.;  many  more  offences 
were  committed  than  appeared  there ; and 
while  houses  continued  to  be  of  the  same 
construction  as  at  present,  he  did  not  think 
the  people  could  ever  be  honest,  or  pro- 
perty secure.  His  Lordship  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  correcting  a misrepre- 
sentation of  what  had  fallen  from  him  on 
die  same  subject  some  sessions  ago,  when 
speaking  of  two  offences  that  were  brought 
to  his  notice.  He  was  represented  to  have 
censured  the  police  magistrates ; whereas 
he  by  no  means  intended  to  cast  any  blame 
upon  them.  So  far  from  the  cases  in 
question  having  afforded  cause  for  such 
censure,  they  had  been  brought  forward 
by  means  of  the  police.  However,  it 
would  be  recollected  that  for  weeks  to- 
gether robberies  had  succeeded  each  other 
almost  every  night,  owing  to  the  cause  al- 
ready adverted  to,  as  also  partly  to  others 
which  he  should  mention.  Lately  fewer 
robberies  had  occurred,  but  there  were 
many  more  than  were  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  public.  His  Lordship  had  had  his 
own  house  robbed  as  well  as  others,  al- 
though not  plundered  of  any  thing  of 
great  value.  In  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Grand  Jury  to  this  subject,  as  he  had 


done  some  sessions  before,  his  Lordship 
observed,  that  if  they  would  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  all  the  cases  that 
occurred,  many  of  which  never  came  be- 
fore the  Court,  the  catalogue  would  asto- 
nish them,  and  they  could  not  but  Im» 
convinced  that  some  measures  were  ne- 
cessary to  be  adopted  to  increase  the 
security  of  property.  He  wished  them  to 
keep  the  subject  in  view,  and  hoped  their 
experience  and  local  knowledge  would 
enable  them  to  suggest  some  efficient  steps 
for  the  prevention  of  such  offences. 

His  Lordship  had  consulted  many 
persons  on  the  subject;  and  from  their 
opinion,  as  well  as  his  own  reflections,  his 
conclusion  was,  that  there  existed  a de- 
ficiency in  the  officers  of  police  in  point  of 
number.  The  whole  of  the  houses  that  came 
within  the  district  under  their  charge  being 
estimated  at  80,000,  there  were  at  the  rate 
of  100  houses  under  the  care  of  each  in- 
dividual, there  being  in  all  800  men  em- 
ployed. In  this  state  of  things,  it  was 
impossible  property  could  be  secure  from 
midnight  depredations,  while  houses  are 
constructed  as  they  at  present  are. 

His  Lordship  alluded,  we  imagine,  to 
the  cutcha  houses  being  so  easily  broken 
open  by  cutting,  and  the  puckah  houses 
being  commonly  left  during  the  night  with 
the  doors  and  windows  open,  especially  in 
the  hot  season,  to  allow  a current  of  fresh 
air.  ' 

In  conclusion,  his  Lordship  intimated 
that  while  no  better  means  were  adopted 
to  prevent  robberies  from  being  committed, 
he  should  not  be  inclined  to  enforce  the 
laws  rigorously  against  those  convicted,  as 
humanity  required  every  means  should  be 
tried  to  prevent  crimes  before  we  proceed 
to  inflict  punishment. 

In  the  Matter  of  James  Silk  Buckingham. 

Mr.  Fergusson  applied  to  the  Court  for 
an  order  that  the  affidavits  of  James  Silk 
Buckingham,  and  the  petition  annexed 
thereto,  which  the  learned  counsel  held  in 
his  hand,  might  be  filed,  and  notice  thereof 
served  on  the  Hon.  John  Adam,  Governor- 
Gen.  of  India,  and  that  Mr.  Buckingham 
might  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into  a bond, 
with  such  a security  as  is  required  by  the 
21st  Geo.  TIL  chap.  70,  which  enacts 
“ that  in  order  to  prevent  all  abuse  of  the 
power  vested  in  the  Governor  General  and 
Council,  in  case  any  person  shall  make  a 
complaint  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  any 
oppression  or  injury  having  been  com- 
mitted by  him  or  them,  and  shall  verify 
the  fact  by  an  affidavit,  and  execute  a bond 
with  another  person,  in  such  a penalty  as 
the  Court  shall  appoint,  effectually  to  pro- 
secute the  same  by  indictment,  or  other- 
wise, in  any  competent  Court  in  Great 
Britain,  within  two  years  after  the  return 
of  the  party  against  whom  the  same  is 
made,  that  then  and  in  such  case  the  party 
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complaining  shall,  by  order  of  the  Court, 
compel  the  production  of  a True  copy  of 
the  Order  of  Council  complained  of,  and 
examine  witnesses  touching  the  same.’1 

To  the  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten , 
Knt.j  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Anthony  Buller , 
Kilt.,  Justices  of  the  said  Supreme  Court. 

The  humble  petition  of  James  Silk  Buck- 
ingham, late  editor  of  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  Sheweth, 

That  your  petitioner  has  been  greatly 
oppressed,  aggrieved,  and  injured,  by  an 
act  done  and  an  order  passed  by  the  Hon. 
John  Adam,  Governor-Gen.  in  and  for 
the  Presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal. 

That  your  petitioner  hath  fully  stated 
his  complaint,  in  respect  of  the  premises, 
in  the  affidavit  marked  A,  hereunto  an- 
nexed. 

That  your  petitioner  intends  to  prosecute 
such  his  complaint  against  the  said  John 
Adam,  in  some  competent  Court  in  Great 
Britain. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays, 
that  your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to 
grant  to  your  petitioner  an  order  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort 
William,  in  Bengal  aforesaid,  compelling 
the  said  John  Adam  to  produce  the  copies 
of  the  orders  or  order  passed  by  the  said 
Governor-Gen.  in  Council, 'depriving  your 
petitioner  of  his  license  to  reside  in  this 
country,  and  also  all  correspondence  which 
may  have  passed  between  the  said  Go- 
vernor-Gen. in  Council  and  any  person  or 
persons  whomsoever  touching  the  premises, 
and  that  the  same  may  be  authenticated 
and  witnesses  examined  in  this  Hon.  Court, 
upon  the  matter  of  the  said  complaint,  and 
on  behalf  of  your  petitioner,  touching  the 
same,  and  that  the  depositions  may  be 
taken  down  in  writing  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  made 
and  passed  in  that  behalf  in  the  21st  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third,  your  petitioner  being 
ready  and  willing  to  enter  into  a bond  and 
to  give  such  security  as  to  this  Hon.  Court 
shall  seem  meet,  to  prosecute  the  same 
complaint  in  such  competent  Court  as 
aforesaid,  within  the  time  limited  by  the 
said  Act  of  Parliament. 

And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

The  affidavit  stated  that  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, the  plaintiff,  had  come  to  Calcutta 
with  a license  or  certificate  from  the  Hon. 
Court  of  Directors  to  reside  in  India,  on 
the  faith  of  which  he  had,  at  immense  la- 
bour and  expense,  established  the  Calcutta 
Journal  on  its  present  footing,  in  which 
capital  was  vested  to  the  amount  of  about 
Sicca  Rs.  200,000 ; and  having  brought 
out  part  of  his  family,  had  made  very  ex-- 
pensive  preparations  for  his  permanent  re- 
sidence in  India,  at  least  for  the  period  of 
six  or  seven  years,  with  a view  to  the 


superintendance  of  this  extensive  concern, 
of  the  greater  part  of  which  he  is  still 
proprietor.  It  then  stated  that  the  Hon. 
John  Adam, the  Governor- Gen. in  Council, 
with  an  intent  to  injure  him  (Mr.  Buck- 
ingham) had  declared  his  license  void,  and 
compelled  him  to  break  up  his  private 
establishment  and  to  quit  the  country,  to 
the  great  risk,  and  danger  of  his  property, 
and  concluded  with  expressing  his  deter- 
mination to  prosecute  the  said  John  Adam 
at  law,  in  some  competent  Court  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  Court  having  assented  to  the  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Buckingham  was  bound  over 
with  competent  sureties  in  the  sum  of  Sa. 
Rs.  12, 000,  to  prosecute  in  England. 

Same  day  Robert  O’ Dowd  a,  Esq.  took 
the  usual  oath  on  being  appointed  a Bar- 
rister of  the  Supreme  Court. 

NEW  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A meeting  of  medical  gentlemen  took 
place  on  Saturday  evening,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a Medical  Society;  of 
which  we  understand  Dr.  Hare  is  to  be 
President,  and  Dr.  Adam,  Secretary.  A 
library  is  to  be  formed,  and  a monthly 
contribution  levied  from  the  members ; but 
those  who  reside  at  the  upper  stations  will 
be  required  to  pay  proportionally  less  than 
those  who  live  in  Calcutta.  This  same 
kind  of  rule  has  been  adopted  by  some  of 
the  societies  in  England.  The  Members 
of  the  London  Astronomical  Society,  who 
reside  beyond  fifty  miles  distant,  pay  only 
one-third  of  the  regular  contribution.— 
\Calf  Joum.  March  4. 

OFIUM  TRADE. 

The  Eugenia,  Capt.  Hogg,  now  leaving 
this  port  for  China,  has  on  board  no  less 
than  454  chests  of  opium,  which  at  the  rate 
of  3,000  rupees  a chest  will  amount  in 
value  to  13,62,000  rupees,  or  136,200/. 
sterling,  and  which,  if  it  sells  in  China 
only  for  3,500  dollars  the  chest,  wdll  pro- 
duce 31,78,000  rupees,  or  37,800 1.  ster- 
ling, equal  to  a profit  of  133  per  cent. 
This  is  the  second  similar  voyage  made  by 
the  Eugenia.  She  was  for  a length  of 
time  opium-ship  in  China. — [Beng.  Hurk. 
Feb.  25. 

Company* s Sale  of  Opium. 

Statement,  shewing  the  result  of  the 
Opium  Sale  which  took  place  on  the  1st 
March; 

Chests  Pro.  in  Av.  per 

Quality.  Sold.  Sa.  Rs.  Chest. 

^cake's* l°"g  } '*489  44, 93,950.. ..3,017  10  > 

Do.  in  small  do.  414 651, 430. ...1,331  15  9 

Benares 339  061, 660... .9,637  * 

- ■ - — ■ (MW** 

Total  Chests  ...  9,035  60,06, 540...9.951  10  9 

The  actual  number  of  chests  sold  was 
2,242,  but  reckoning  the  414  chests  con- 
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taining  cakes  to  be  only  equal  to  207  of  the 
ordinary  size,  the  total  may  be  assumed  at 
2,035,  on  which  number  of  chests  the 
general  average  has  been  calculated.— 
[John  Bull,  Mar.  4. 

NUPTIALS  OF  THE  RAJAH  OF  TIFPERAH. 

On  the  ISth  of  Katick,  the  marriage  of 
the  Prince  Kishen-Kissore,  son  of  the 
Muha  Raja  of  Tipperah,  was  celebrated 
fcith  the  daughter  of  the  Rajah  of  Asam, 
•who  came  from  his  country  with  his  rela- 
tions and  attendants  through  the  hill  of 
Tipperah,  to  perform  the  ceremony.  It  is 
said  that  no  marriage  procession  has  ever 
appeared  with  such  a show  and  dignity  in 
that  part  of  Bengal,  as  the  judges  of  the 
•Court  of  Appeal  and  other  respectable 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbouring  districts 
honoured  the  celebration  with  their  pre- 
sence, to  whom  every  mark  of  respect  and 
hospitality  was  shewn  by  the  Rajah,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank ; and  large  sums  of  money, 
which  cannot  be  easily  counted,  were  be- 
stowed on  the  poor  upon  this  occasion. 
As  it  is  customary  with  the  Chunderbunsy 
Rajahs  to  engage  the  bridegroom  to  ride 
during  the  day  to  perform  the  rites  of  mar- 
riage, and  bestow  alms  during  that  time, 
the  prince  rode  out  on  horseback  accom- 
panied with  20  elephants,  and  many  other 
horses  anil  thrones  richly  adorned,  and 
attended  by  numerous  players  and  singers, 
-with  instruments  and  music.  — f Bene. 
Burk.,  Jan.  18. 

REVIEW  AT  LUCKNOW. 

I Letter  from  Lucknow,  dated  Feb.  96,  1823.) 

We  had  a delightful  day  here  yester- 
day on  the  occasion  of  the  brigade  review 
of  Ihe  troops  at  this  station. 

Brigadier  Price,  commanding  the 
Hon.  Company’s  troops  in  Oude,  having 
fixed  the  5th  inst  for  the  review  in  brigade 
of  the  troops  at  this  place,  a communica- 
tion to  that  effect  was  made  by  the  Acting 
Resident  to  his  ‘ Majesty  the  King  of 
Oude,  and  an  invitation,  through  the  same 
channel,  w as  also  conveyed  to  bis  Majesty 
(should'it  be  his  pleasure  to  be  present  at 
the  review)  to  honour  theBrigadicr  with  his 
company  to  breakfast  afterwards. 

The  invitation  appears  to  have  been 
mghly  gratifying  to  his  Majesty,  he  having 
expressed  the  great  pleasure  such  an  oppor- 
tunity would  afford  him  of  shewing  his 
personal  regard  for  the  Brigadier. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
we  troops,  viz.  artillery,  2d  bat.  2d  regt. 
and  2d  bat.  9th  regt.,  were  paraded  soon 
daybreak,  drawn  up  in  open  order. 

The  distance  from  the  palace  to  canton- 
ments is  four  miles,  and  his  Majesty  was 
expected  on  the  ground  before  sunrise : 
but  from  the  heavy  sandy  road  it  was  about 
20  minutes  after  sunrise  when  he  arrived. 

His  Majesty  came  in  a carriage  and  six 
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horses  to  the  entrance  of  the  cantonments, 
accompanied  by  the  Acting  Resident  and 
the  European  gentlemen  in  the  service  of 
the  King,  together  with  liis  brothers  and 
relatives,  and  numerous  native  gentlemen 
■of  the  court,  in  splendid  equipages. 

On  coming  near  cantonments,  his  Ma- 
jesty and  suite  left  the  carriages,  and 
mounting  the  splendidly  caparisoned  ele- 
phants, and  escorted  by  numerous  horse 
and  foot,  came  on  the  ground  on  the  right 
of  the  line,  and  was  received  by  a royal 
salute  from  the  artillery.  Immediately  it 
was  finished  the  line  presented  arms.  His 
Majesty  then  proceeded  to  the  centre  of  the 
fort,  near  to  the  saluting  flag.  Near  to. 
this  spot  numbers  of  Our  fair  country- 
women from  the  city  and  cantonments  had 
previously  assembled,  and  a more  interest- 
ing display  of  beauty  and  elegance  cannot 
be  pictured 

His  Majesty  having  taken  the  place 
pointed  out  for  him,  and  the  salutes  con- 
cluded, the  troops  broke  into  open  column, 
and  passed  in  review  in  a steady,  soldier- 
like manner,  paying  the  compliment  to  his 
Majesty  of  saluting  him  as  they  passed  in- 
stead of  the  Brigadier.  Having  passed  in 
review,  the  several  movements  previously 
fixed  upon,  covered  by  the  firings  of  the 
artillery,  were  executed  with  precision  and 
correctness,  and  the  whole  concluded  near 
nine  o’clock,  with  an  advance  of  the  line  to 
within  a short  distance  of  the  King,  and  a 
general  salute.  On  its  conclusion,  his 
Majesty  wras  pleased  to  express  the  great 
pleasure  he  had  derived  from  the  review, 
and  desired  that  this  sentiment  might  be 
made  known  to  the  whole  concerned.  He 
then  left  the  ground  under  another  royal 
salute,  .accompanied  by  the  whole  of  his 
suite,  and  also  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
present,  and  proceeded  to  the  residence  of 
the  Brigadier,  to  which  place  two  compa- 
nies had  been  detached,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  pay  the  necessary  compliments. 

A few  minutes  after  his  Majesty  had 
dismounted  breakfast  was  announced,  and 
the  whole  party  sat  down  to  a splendid 
breakfast,  laid  out  in  an  extensive  set  of 
•tents,  arranged  with  the  greatest  taste 
imaginable ; nothing  could  possibly  have 
been  better,  and  every  one  appeared  quite 
happy,  and  seemed  exceedingly  to  enjoy 
the  elegant  repast.  After  breakfast  was 
finished,  his  Majesty  rose  to  return  to 
town,  and  the  usual  salutations  having 
been  made  by  the  gentlemen  near  him,  he 
was  handed  to  his  carriage  by  the  Acting 
Resident  and  Brigadier,  and  retired  under 
a third  royal  salute,  highly  pleased  with  his 
entertainment.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  compliment  the 
native  officers  and  men  with  a donation  of 
5,000  rupees. 

In  the  evening  the  whole  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  again  assembled  at  the 
Brigadier’s  hospitable  residence,  and  a 
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large  party  sat  down  to  a most  sumptuous 
dinner,  laid  out  in  the  same  set  of  tents  as 
in  the  morning,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
state  that  every  thing  was  most  excellent, 
and  every  person  in  the  highest  enjoyment. 
On  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  several  appro- 
priate  toasts  were  given,  and  followed  by 
some  neat  speeches,  and  in  a proper  time 
the  gentlemen  joined  the  ladies  in  the  spa- 
cious bungalow  adjacent,  when  country 
dances  and  quadrilles  commenced,  and 
were  kept  up  alternately  till  supper  was  on 
the  point  of  being  announced,  which  con- 
cluded the  day’s  amusement. 

Nothing  could  possibly  have  surpassed 
the  arrangement,  or  have  exceeded  the  gra- 
tification this  elegant  entertainment  afford- 
ed to  the  large  party  who  partook  of  it,  and 
every  one  retired  delighted  with  the  atten- 
tion and  kindness  of  the  worthy  Brigadier, 
so  highly  respected  both  in  his  private  and 
public  capacity. — Bcng.  Hurk, 

REVIEW  AT  DUM-DUM. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  fulfilling  our 
promise  of  giving  some  particulars  of  the 
review  of  the  artillery  at  Dum-Dum,  on 
Monday  last  (17th  Feb.). 

His  Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief  was 
saluted  on  entering  the  cantonment  at 
daybreak  : and  in  another  half  hour  he 
received  a similar  honour  on  passing  the 
left  flank  of  the  troops  drawn  up  under 
arms  as  infantry. 

After  marching  past  in  slow  time,  the 
manual  and  platoon  exercises  were  per- 
formed j and  while  his  Exc.  proceeded  to 
look  at  a large  body  of  recruits  disposed  in 
a second  line  in  the  rear,  the  first  line 
broke  into  open  column,  and  were  in  a 
few  minutes  ready  for  field  manoeuvres  as 
artillery,  in  tjvo  divisions  of  eight  guns 
each. 

A variety  of  changes  of  position  and 
front  were  effected  with  admirable  celerity, 
followed  by  a very  rapid  fire  on  each  : the 
whole  evincing  a gratifying  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency. 

At  the  close  of  the  field  manoeuvres  two 
rouuds  of  shells  from  mortars  were  pro- 
jected at  a flag-staff  at  900  yards,  placed  on 
a mine  in  the  centre  of  a curtain  represent- 
ing a circular  bastion,  while  a similar  num- 
ber of  rounds  of  Shrapnell’s  shells  were 
fired  from  battering  and  field  ordnance  at 
three  parallel  curtains,  which  might  be 
presumed  to  represent  a column  of  cavalry 
at  the  distance  of  1,000  yards ; the  number 
of  seven  shells  only  were  thrown  before 
one  fell  near  the  flag  staff  and  ignited  the 
mine ; a very  pleasing,  and  to  many  an  un- 
expected spectacle. 

Tlie  guns  then  advanced,  and  fired  two 
more  rounds  of  Shrapnell  from  the  dis- 
tances of  700  and  400  yards  ; the  appear- 
ance of  which  was  truly  imposing. 

At  the  conclusion,  his  Exc,  and  suite 


accompanied  Gen.  'Hardwick  to  view  the 
exploded  mine  and  the  curtains  which 
had  received  the  fire  of  the  Shrapnells ; the 
appearance  they  exhibited  could  not  fail 
to  confirm  the  previous  impression  as  to 
their  efficacy  and  powers  against  an  ene- 
my, when  used  with  similar  precision. 

His  Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief  seem- 
ed much  gratified  by  what  he  witnessed, 
and  regarded  every  tiling  with  close  atten- 
tion. 

On  returning  from  the  field  his  Exc. 
was  again  saluted ; and  with  his  suite,  and 
the  chief  part  of  the  assembled  company, 
attended  Gen.  Hardwick  to  Dum-Dum 
House,  where  (we  believe)  about  130  per- 
sons partook  of  a sumptuous  and  excellent 
breakfast,  enlivened  by  the  bands,  ar- 
ranged in  the  lower  story  of  the  building. 

His  Exc.  departed  for  Calcutta  about 
1 1 o’clock  ; and  soon  afterwards  the  com- 
pany began  to  disperse. — -{John  Bull. 

BENEFIT  CONCERT. 

The  benefit  concert  for  the  relief  of  the 
widow  and  family  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  B. 
Dias,  was  performed  at  the  Town  Hall  last 
Friday  evening,  7th  Feb.,  on  which  occa- 
sion it  was  gratifying  to  observe,  by  the 
full  audience,  that  benevolence  is  ever  a 
paramount  feature  in  the  minds  of  the  In- 
dian public  of  late.  I have  heard  few 
concerts  which  seemed  to  afford  more  ge- 
neral satisfaction,  whether  I consider  the 
selection  of  pieces,  the  forcible  and  grand 
orchestra,  or  the  union  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental aid.  Independent  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  a visible  feeling  of 
kindness  and  good-will  beaming  in  the 
countenance  of  each  whom  charity  had  as- 
sembled together  in  the  orchestra,  which 
could  not  but  render  the  performance  both 
efficient  and  pleasing. 

At  about  a quarter  past  eight,  when  the 
house  was  filled  with  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  the  metropolis,  the  concert  commenced 
with  Mozart’s  celebrated  overture  to  Zau- 
berflote ; and  the  orchestra  at  once  proved, 
that,  under  the  immediate  eye  of.  its  emi- 
nent leader,  it  could  at  all  times  acquit 
itself  to  advantage.  Zauberflote  ranks 
among  the  loftiest  efforts  of  the  divine 
composer,  and  is  peculiar  for  a spirit  of 
originality  diffused  throughout  every  pas- 
sage, which  has  ever  commanded  the  warm- 
est admiration  of  the  world.  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the 
Allegro,  which  is  treated  with  all  the  case 
and  freedom  of  a composition  in  simple 
counterpoint ; and  the  introduction  of  the 
subject  and  the  conclusion  alike  contain 
the  striking  characteristics  of  the  author. 
It  was  performed  in  a manner  which 
shewed  the  excellence  of  the  players,  as  it 
did  the  skill  of  the  gentleman  who  presided 
over  them,  and  drew  forth  warm  plaudits. 

The  overture  was  succeeded  by  P?« 
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Boyce’s  “ Here  shall  soft  Charity  repair,*’ 
a duett,  which  exactly  correponded  with 
the  occasion,  and  very  forcibly  imparted 
the  cheering  consolation  derived  from  a 
seasonable  relief  of  charity.  By  many, 
however,  tire  piece  was  thought  to  be  dull 
and  heavy ; but  the  concord  of  the  voices 
was  well  linked,  and  produced  a good 
effect 

Mr.  Kuhlau’s  air  with  variations  on  the 
clarinetto  bassetto  next  followed,  in  the 
regular  order  of  the  pieces.  This  instru- 
ment  unites  the  sweetness  of  the  clarinet 
with  the  rich  depth  of  the  horn ; and  from 
its  peculiarity  of  construction,  and  multi- 
plicity of  keys,  is  avowedly  difficult  to 
be  rendered  the  vehicle  of  those  pleasant 
sounds,  which  so  abundantly  enrich  the 
pieces  flayed  by  Mr.  Kuhlau.  Formi- 
dable, however,  as  the  obstacles  may  have 
been,  Mr.  Kuhlau  surmounted  them  with 
evident  ability  ; and  whether  in  the  open- 
ing, the  subject,  or  the  wanderings  of  the 
variations,  afforded  satisfaction. 

Hie  glee  of  “ Glorious  Apollo  ” was 
very  well  managed,  in  which  Messrs.  Lin- 
ton and  Smith  were  heard  to  much  advan- 
tage, softly  aided  by  a piano  accompani- 
ment, while  the  more  full  parts  received 
good  support  from  a band  of  amateurs. 

The  air  with  variations  for  a flute  and 
piano,  which  was  next  introduced,  is  a 
simple  and  beautiful  piece  of  composition, 
and  created  much  interest  in  the  solos, 
which  are  alternately  assigned  to  the  flute 
and  the  piano.  Of  the  two  debutants  who 
ushered  themselves  into  public  notice  with 
it,  we  must  speak  very  highly.  The  flute 
was  particularly  successful  in  the  moving 
delicacy  of  its  pathos,  and  in  the  energy 
of  the  spirited  parts  displayed  a command 
of  articulation,  and  correctness  of  blowing, 
highly  creditable  to  the  genius  of  the  gen- 
tleman. Mr.  John  Dias,  who  played  the 
piano-forte,  acquitted  himself  to  much  ad- 
vantage in  the  clear  and  neat  execution  of 
his  part,  both  in  the  soft  accompaniments 
to  the  flute,  and  the  bold  performance  of 
the  principal  passages : and  the  piece  in 
conclusion  drew  the  universal  applause  of 
the  audience. 

Mr.  Schmidt’s  German  song  may  have 
afforded  pleasure  to  such  as  are  acquainted 
with  the  language,  but  on  the  whole  it 
was  a dull  and  monotonous  piece. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dias  made  his  debut  before 
the  public  in  Powel’s  variations  to  the  po- 
pulour  air  of  **  Hope  told  a flattering 
Tale,”  for  the  violin  ; and  though  the  apal- 
ling  agitations  of  a first  appearance  before 
a numerous  audience  were  visible,  his  per- 
formance gave  very  ample  proofs  of  future 
celebrity,  as  it  did  of  his  present  respecta- 
bility in  execution,  taste,  and  feelings. 

The  military  symphony  was  very  good, 
and  had  a magnificent  effect  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

The  second  part  opened  with  the  cele- 


brated concerto  of  Griffin  for  the  piano- 
forte, which  had  raised  expectation  so  high. 
The  piece  is  at  once  intricate  in  time,  and 
difficult  of  execution,  by  the  introduction 
of  some  very  capricious  passages.  The 
opening  is  striking  and  grand ; and  the 
subject,  though  perfect  in  force,  rapidity, 
and  expression,  is  often  lost  in  the  conflict 
of  contending  sounds.  The  cadenzas  in- 
terspersed in  some  of  the  pauses  are  long 
and  difficult,  and  require  a perfect  mas- 
tery of  performance  to  produce  their  full 
effect.  While  astonished  with  such  fea- 
tures of  the  piece,  the  simple  air  of  “ The 
Blue  Bells  of  Scotland”  is  pathetically 
introduced,  in  a style  which  cannot  fail  to 
afford  universal  delight : a pause  in  the 
orchestra  instantly  ensues,  and  like  the 
“ sweet  south  breathing  over  a bank  of 
violets,”  the  soft  and  mellifluous  passages 
delight  the  ear,  till  they  are  finally  closed 
with  the  stirring  animation  of  the  spirited 
finale.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  how  suc- 
cessfully all  this  was  done  by  the  lady  who 
played  this  concerto.  Her  execution  is 
rapid,  distinct,  and  tasteful ; and  the  ma- 
jesty of  her  touch  can  only  be  equalled  by 
the  beauty  of  her  general  correctness  in 
performance.  She  was  dismissed  with 
three  rounds  of  the  most  rapturous  ap- 
plause, from  an  audience  whom  her  efforts 
had  so  perfectly  delighted. 

The  Italian  air,  as  sung  by  Mr.  John 
Linton,  afforded  satisfaction,  and  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  his  talents. 

The  air  with  variations  on  the  clarinetto 
was  very  beautifully  executed,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  the  aid  of  this  gen- 
tleman will  be  always  insured  in  the  con- 
certs at  the  Presideney,  as  he  certainly  ap- 
pears to  be  a great  acquisition  to  the  musi- 
cal strength  of  the  metropolis. 

“ How  merrily  we  live,”  a glee,  was 
sung  with  much  effect  by  Messrs.  Lintons 
and  an  amateur,  and  received  due  applause. 

Mr.  Scheidlenberger’s  variations  on  the 
violin  next  followed,  in  which  he  once 
more  gave  proofs  of  the  astonishing  per- 
fection to  which  he  has  arrived  on  this 
instrument.  It  is  as  needless  to  analyze 
his  performance,  which  was  replete  with 
numberless  beauties,  as  it  is  to  say,  that 
he,  if  possible,  exceeded  himself  on  this 
occasion. 

“ There  the  silvered  Waters  roam,”  by 
Storace,  was  then  sung  by  Mr.  Wm.  Lin- 
ton, in  a style  of  feeling  and  affecting  ex- 
pression which  he  has  always  at  command, 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  delight. 

The  finale  was  played  with  great  spirit 
and  precision  ; and,  on  the  whole,  the  au- 
dience retired  after  much  satisfaction  and 
pleasure, — [Seng.  Hurk. 

FUTTEHGURH  FESTIVITIES. 

The  cold  weather  being  on  the  wane,  the 
scattered  members  of  the  Futtehgurh  So- 
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ciety,  ever  distinguished  for  sociability 
an  ! conviviality,  have  begun  to  assemble 
in  their  warm-weather  retreats.  The  tents 
are  again  consigned  to  the  godown,  the 
mantons  are  carefully  laid  up  in  their 
cases,  the  rough  leather  gaiters  and  coarse 
shooting  jackets  yield  to  the  more  refined 
cut  of  whippey,  buckmaster,  tailor,  and 
dogget;  the  thick,  and  lately  comforting, 
cotton-stuffed  livado,  is  resigned  for  the 
graceful  folds  of  Brussels  and  Mechlin  ; 
in  short,  in  the  absence  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  all  nature  seems 
animated.  Benign  smiles  and  cheerfulness 
reign  on  the  cheeks  of  the  fair.  To' this 
happy  temperature  of  climate,  and  its  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  human  disposition, 
may  be  attributed  the  powerful  effect  of  the 
polite  and  gracious  exertions  of  the  hospi- 
table commandant  of  the  Futtehgurh  Pro- 
vincials, whose  arduous  duties  having  de- 
barred him  the  happy  privilege  of  wan- 
dering in  search  of  health  during  the  cold 
season,  welcomed  the  return  to  the  station 
of  many  families  by  a splendid  dinner, 
ball  and  supper,  on  the  10th  inst  'l  he 
attention  of  the  host  to  the  entertainment 
of  his  guests  was  marked  and  unvaried 
throughout  the  evening.  The  dinner  and 
wines  were  excellent ; the  greatest  art  and 
delicacy  of  cooking  was  displayed  in  the 
potages,  hors  d’ceuvres,  in  the  entrees  de 
boeuf,  de  patisseries,  de  volailles,  de  vceu, 
de  mouton,  de  poissons,  rots,  entremets, 
&c. ; rins,  rouges,  and  blancs  of  every 
description,  cheered  the  soul  to  merriment. 
—[Cal.  Jour.  March  4. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CALCUTTA. 

The  public  will  probably  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  noticing  some  more  improve- 
ments in  Calcutta. 

A house  has  been  lately  built  in  Rana- 
moody  Gully,  w hich  leads  from  Old  Court 
house  Street  to  the  Cossitollah.  The  house 
is  at  some  distance  from  the  street,  but  the 
wall  which  was  lately  pulled  down  stood  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  it.  If  the  committee 
for  improving  the  town  have  not  already 
secured  any  of  the  ground  belonging  to 
the  house,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be 
able  to  purchase  a small  part  of  it.  The 
street  is  a great  thoroughfare,  and  if  a new 
wall  should  be  built  only  twro  or  three  feet 
further  back  than  the  old  one,  it  would  be 
a great  accommodation  to  those  who  pass 
that  way. 

Some  workmen  have  been  very  busy 
within  tin's  day  or  two,  in  demolishing  an 
outhouse  belonging  to  the  building  lately 
occupied  by  Dr.  Jameson,  at  the  corner  of 
Park  Street,  Chowringhee,  for  the  pur- 
pose it  is  said,  of  widening  the  road, 
which,  if  true,  will  improve  this  part  of 
the  town  very  much  in  appearance,  and  be 
of  some  use : for  the  walls  formed  a very 
acute  angle  between  Park  Street  and  the 


Chowringhee  rood,  making  it  dangerous 
to  those  who  had  occasion  to  pass  from  one 
to  the  other  in  a dark  night,  and  even- 
sometimes  by  daylight.  If  the  deep  drain 
on  the  other  side  were  to  be  covered  over, 
though  but  for  a short  distance,  it  w ould 
tend  to  prevent  accidents.  Buggies,  and 
other  carriages,  &c.  have  fallen  into  it 
even  in  clear  weather,  and  during  a fog  it 
is  very  difficult  to  avoid  it. 

Some  extraordinary  work  is  going  on 
upon  that  part  of  the  esplanade  opposite 
the  post-office  ; the  people  thereabouts 
say  they  are  building  a bridge.  Some  of 
your  military  correspondents  may  be  able 
to  inform  us  whether  it  be  an  experimental 
suspension  bridge  or  otherwise. 

The  dome  on  the  Government-house 
appears  w ith  a new  face ; the  whole  of  the 
goddess  having  lately  been  covered  with  a 
lead-coloured  paint,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
please  those  who  found  fault  with  the  for- 
mer colour  : perhaps  it  may  be  intended 
merely  as  priming  to  some  more  lively  hue. 
At  present  it  has  a heavy  look,  and  the 
figure  at  top  has  been  so  disfigured  by  it, 
that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  for  a 
stranger  to  say  w hether  it  represents  a god 
or  goddess,  a hero  or  heroine. — [Cal.  Jour. 
March  4. 

POLICE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Petition  of  the  Mug  Sirdar  and  Coolies , in 
number  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty,  to  his 
Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
City  of  Calcutta. 

Sheweth  : That,  in  the  month  of  August 
last,  your  petitioners  were,  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Jackson,  superintendant 
of  Shekorpore,  engaged  by  the  Saugor  So- 
ciety to  cut  the  jungles  at  Mud  Point,  on 
the  following  conditions : 

1st.  That  your  petitioners  were  to  cut  the 
jungles  a cubit  from  the  ground,  but  ra- 
ther under  than  over  that  mark  ; and  that 
it  w'as  left  optional  witli  your  petitioners 
not  to  cut  the  large  trees  found  in  the 
jungles. 

2d.  That  your  petitioners  were  to  pro- 
vide their  own  food,  wrnter,  and  tools. 

3d.  That  the  society  were  to  pay  at  die 
rate  of  nine  rupees  the  connie : a Chitta- 
gong land  measure,  equal  to  an  area  of 
41,472  square  feet,  or  nearly  an  acre, 
w'Klch  contains  43,560  square  feet. 

That  about  the  end  of  November  last, 
your  petitioners,  according  to  Mr.  Jack- 
son’s measurement,  succeeded  in  catting 
3,579j  connies,  which,  at  the  rate  above- 
mentioned,  amounts  to  Rs.  32,217  12. 

That  Mr.  Jackson  granted  the  certifi- 
cates to  the  effect  above  stated,  in  order  to 
enable  Mr.  Hodges,  the  superintendant  at 
Mud  Point,  to  settle  their  accounts. 

That,  after  a delay  of  nearly  a month, 
Mr.  Hodges  referred  your  petitioners  to 
Mr.  Kyd,  the  Secretary  to  the  Saugor  So- 
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ciety,  in  town  for  a settlement  of  their 
accounts. 

That  your  petitioners  in  consequence 
waited  upon  Mr.  Kyd,  who,  instead  of 
paying  them  their  due,  insisted  upon  your 
petitioners  returning  to  Mud  Point  to  cut 
the  remaining  jungle ; and  further  declared 
his  determination  not  to  pay  them  a rupee 
unless  they  did  so. 

Tliat  the  certificates  presented  by  your 
petitioners  to  Mr.  Hodges  have  not  been 
restored  to  them. 

That  your  petitioners,  thus  situated,  pre- 
sented a petition  on  the  14th  inst.  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
handed  over  their  case  to  the  Attorney  for 
Paupers ; who  having  made  a reference  to 
Mr.  Kyd,  the  secretary,  on  the  subject, 
learnt  in  answer  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  transaction. 

That  your  petitioners  have  been  from 
home  during  the  last  six  months,  subsist- 
ing only  upon  an  advance  of  one  rupee 
per  man,  which  was  originally  made  to 
them. 

That  in  consequence  of  these  protracted 
delays,  they  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  selling  all  the  little  property  which 
they  possessed ; and  of  borrowing  mo- 
ney from  their  countrymen,  trading  at 
Ballyaghaut,  by  which  they  are  much  em- 
barrassed. 

Tliat  your  petitioners  are  now  in  a starv- 
ing condition,  without  any  prospect  of 
relief,  except  that  which  they  may  obtain 
by  the  exercise  of  your  justice  towards 
them. 

That  your  petitioners  have  been  advised 
by  the  Attorney  for  Paupers  to  seek  relief 
in  the  way  now  resorted  to  by  them ; and 
they  trust  that  their  application  will  not  be 
in  vain. 

Calcutta , 27 th  January  1823. 

The  Mugs  entered  into  a contract  with 
the  Superintendent  to  the  Saugor  Society 
to  cut  the  jungle  at  nine  rupees  per  klian- 
ney,  a measure  somewhat  less  than  three 
biggahs ; to  cut  it  low,  and  to  stock  it,  i.e. 
to  heap  it  in  stocks,  so  that  tracks  might 
remain  passable  in  every  direction.  They 
also  agreed  to  cut  down  the  jungle  with- 
in certain  defined  creeks,  as  works  point- 
ed out  for  their  guidance. 

They  suddenly  stopped  work,  leaving 
three  patches  of  jungle,  the  most  expensive 
to  cut,  as  being  the  furthest  island  from 
coasts  and  creeks,  and  they  did  not  stock 
or  leave  passages,  so  as  to  enable  the  su- 
perintendant  to  measure  the  quantity  cut. 

The  Superintendant  and  the  Mugs  being 
by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  contract  entered  into,  he  refused  to 
comply  with  their  demand  of  payment, 
and  tried  all  he  could  to  persuade  them  to 
resume  work  and  clear  the  whole  space, 
and  to  make  paths  to  enable  him  to  mea- 


sure the  quantity  of  land  cleared.  • The 
Mugs  refused  to  do  any  more : and  the 
fresh  water  on  the  island  being  by  far  too 
scarce  and  precious  for  the  supply  of  so 
large  a body  of  idle  men,  he  requested 
that,  if  they  would  not  work,  tliat  they 
would  go  to  Culpee,  and  there  discuss  the 
matter  : but  they  immediately  came  up  to 
Calcutta.  On  their  arrival  the  Superin- 
tendant was  sent  for,  and  a meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  was  convened, 
at  which  the  Mugs  were  requested  to  at- 
tend : but  which  they  did  not  do.  The 
Superintendant  stated  the  case,  and  the 
committee  was  of  opinion  that  it  could  do 
nothing,  but  recommended  the  Superin- 
tendant to  settle  with  them  if  he  possibly 
could,  and  to  concede  much  rather  than 
send  them  away  dissatisfied;  to  give  up  the 
point  of  insisting  on  their  cutting  the  re- 
maining jungld,  but  to  have  the  paths 
cleared  so  as  to  enable  him  to  measure  the 
quantity  cut,  for  which  purpose  he  was 
desired  to  get  a couple  of  aumeens  to  assist 
him  in  the  measurement.  In  regard  to 
their  statement  of  being  in  a starving  con- 
dition, the  Superintendant  and  secretary 
were  ordered,  in  communication  with  the 
chairman,  to  do  all  that  could  with  safety 
be  done  ; accordingly  many  attempts  were 
made  to  induce  the  Mugs  to  take  one-half 
of  their  estimated  claims,  and  to  proceed 
to  Saugor  for  the  settlement  of  the  whole, 
as  per  the  measurement  to  be  made. 

To  every  proposal  made  they  invariably 
said  tliat  they  could  give  no  answer  without 
consulting  those  absent.  The  next  day  a fresh 
set  could  give  no  reply  in  the  absence  of  those 
in  attendance  the  day  before,  and  in  no 
instance  could  the  whole  be  brought  toge- 
ther. This  species  of  negociation  lasted 
for  above  a week,  during  which  period  they 
were  actively  petitioning  the  Chief  Justice, 
who,  through  Mr.  Strettell,  the  attorney 
for  paupers,  received  every  desired-for  ex- 
planation from  the  Superintendant,  who 
waited  on  him  for  tliat  purpose. 

The  services  of  the  Superintendant  being 
imperiously  required  at  Saugor,  for  the 
directing  and  supply  of  the  men,  amount- 
ing to  several  hundreds,  notice  was  given 
to  the  Mugs  tliat  he  could  not  remain  in 
Calcutta,  and  urging  them  to  take  some 
money  and  to  return  to  Saugor  ; to  have 
the  laud  measured  ; but  they  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  recommendation.  The  Super- 
intendant left  Calcutta  for  Saugor,  and 
when  the  Mugs  found  tliat  he  had  gone, 
they  again  applied  to  the  Secretary  for  a 
settlement;  who  told  them,  that  without 
the  Superintendant  he  could  do  nothing. 
He  however  told  them  that  he  meant  to 
go  to  Saugor,  and  tliat  if  they  would  also 
go  down,  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
settlement  for  them.  They  appeared  pleased, 
and  said  they  would  go.  The  Secretary 
suggested  to  the  Committee  his  proceeding 
to  Saugor  for  the  settlement  of  the  busi- 
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siness  with  the  Mugs,  arid  taking  the  mo- 
ney with  him  for  their  payment ; which 
being  approved  of,  he  sent  to  the  Mugs  to 
give  them  notice  of  the  day  he  meant  to 
start,  and  did  accordingly,  on  Monday  the 
27th  ult.  proceed  to  Saugor,  with  two  sir- 
cars,  to  measure  the  land,  and  Rs.  25,000 
in  cash  for  the  payment  of  the  Mugs, 
which  was  the  amount  stated  by  the  Su- 
perintendant  to  be  required  for  the  liqui  - 
dation  of  the  remaining  balance  estimated 
to  be  due  beyond  10,000,  advanced  in  the 
first  instance.  The  Secretary,  seeing  no 
appearance  of  the  Mugs,  came  up  to  Cal- 
cutta again  on  Saturday  last,  on  which  day 
the  letter  of  the  “ Friend  to  the  Oppressed  ” 
appeared  in  the  Hurkaru. 

J.  Kyd, 

Sec.  to  the  Committee  of  Managers. 

Calcutta , 4th  Feb . 1 823. 

BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb.  26.  At  Howrah,  Mrs.  ClifPe,  of  a 
daughter. 

27.  Mrs.  P.  Lindeman,  of  Durrum- 
tollah,  of  a son. 

28.  Mrs.  J.  Harris,  of  a son. 

March  1.  At  Garden  Reach,  the  lady 
of  Mr.  Geo.  Collier,  Attorney  at  Law,  of 
a son. 

DEATHS. 

Feb.  22.  At  the  Presidency,  Mr.  John 
Logan,  Conductor  in  the  Ordance  Com- 
missariat. 

— At  Diggah,  Dinapore,  Julia,  the 
infant  daughter  of  Mr.  H.  Fitzgerald, 
aged  one  year  and  eight  months. 

23.  At  Berhampore,  the  infant  son  of 
Mr.  Patrick  McDermott,  aged  four  months. 

24.  At  an  advanced  age,  Seijeant  Wm. 
Casey,  pensioner. 


MADRAS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRESENTATION  OF  COLOURS,  &C. 

Presentation  of  Colours  to  the  lsf  Bat.  24th 
Regt.  Madras  Native  Infantry , stationed 
at  Berhampore , near  Ganjam. 

The  23d  Dec.  1822,  having  been  the 
day  fixed  upon  by  Col.  M‘Dowell,  C.B., 
as  the  earliest  period  after  the  arrival  of 
the  head-quarteis  of  the  northern  division 
at  this  station,  for  presenting  the  colours  to 
the  above  corps,  this  important  ceremony 
took  place  as  follows  : 

The  battalion  having  been  formed  in 
review  order,  on  its  ground  of  exercise, 
Col.  M'Dowell,  C.  B.,  attended  by  his 
staff,  arrived  about  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  having  been  received  with 
the  customary  salute,  the  grenadier  com- 


pany was  ordered  to  the  front,  followed  by 
the  drum  and  fife  major,  bearing  the  co- 
lours, who  took  their  station  with  them  in 
the  rear  of  the  Colonel’s  flag,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  battalion,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Chitty,  being  in  front  of  the  company. 

The  colours  being  then  uncased,  Col. 
M‘ Dowell,  C.B.,  dismounted,  and  ad- 
vancing with  tli£  colours  to  the  command- 
ing officer,  addressed  him  as  follows  : 

“ Lieut.  Col.  Chitty  : I am  aware  that 
it  was  your  intention  to  have  solicited  the 
Hon.  the  Governor,  Major  General  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  K.C.B.,  in  his  late  tour 
of  the  Northern  Circars,  to  have  presented 
the  colours  to  the  battalion  under  your 
command ; but  as  his  Excellency  did  not 
visit  this  station,  I feel  a peculiar  degree 
of  satisfaction  and  gratification  at  having 
the  honour  of  performing  this  duty. 

“ I now  present  to  you,  Sir,  the  colours 
of  the  1st  battalion  24th  regiment  of  Na- 
tive Infantry,  a corps  which  you  have  had 
the  merit  of  embodying,  and  raising  to 
its  present  high  state  of  discipline ; receive 
them  from  me,  Sir,  as  a sacred  pledge  of 
the  confidence  which  Government  places 
in  the  devotion,  loyalty,  and  courage  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  your  corps. 

“ To  you,  Sir,  I depute  the  duty  of 
fully  and  clearly  explaining  to  all  ranks 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  charge  this  day 
entrusted  to  their  protection  j and  from 
having  known  you  intimately  from  your 
first  entrance  into  the  service,  and  liaving 
also  a personal  acquaintance  with  your 
officers,  I feel  confident,  that  when  the 
public  service  may  call  this  fine  body  of 
men  to  a more  active  life,  that  they  will 
do  their  duty  in  the  field ; and  that  these 
colours  will  lie  at  all  times  a rallying  point, 
to  be'  supported  and  defended  to  the  last 
hour  of  existence.” 

Lieut.  Col.  Chitty  replied  : 

“ Sir  : It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion I have  the  honour  to  receive  from  you 
the  colours  of  the  corps,  being  fully  con- 
vinced both  officers  and  men  will  duly 
estimate  the  charge  that  is  thereby  en- 
trusted to  them ; and,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I will,  as  soon  as  the  colours  have 
taken  their  post,  explain  to  the  corps  the 
important  nature  of  the  present  ceremony.” 

The  colours  were  then  delivered  to  two 
jemadars,  in  front  of  the  grenadiers,  who 
received  them  with  presented  arms.  The 
grenadiers  then  escorted  the  colours  to  the 
right  of  the  line,  when  the  whole  corps 
presented  arms,  and  continued  in  that  po- 
sition while  the  grenadiers  and  colours 
filed  down,  and  between  the  rank,  and 
until  the  colours  had  taken  up  their  pro- 
per post  in  the  centre,  and  the  grenadiers 
their’s  on  the  right. 

Lieut.  Col.  Chitty,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  Col.  M‘  Dowell,  C.B.,  next 
addressed  the  battalion  in  nearly  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 
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“ Officers  and  Men  of  the  1st  bat.  24th 
regt.  N.I.  : These  colours,  which  I have 
just  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  Col. 
M‘Dowell,  C.I3.,  commanding  the  north- 
ern division,  are  presented  to  you  by  the 
Government ; and  it  is  now  my  duty  to 
impress  on  the  mind  of  every  individual 
the  consequence  that  is  attached  thereto, 
and  that  it  is  your  duty  to  defend  them  in 
every  situation.  The  colours  of  a corps 
are  its  rallying  point,  and  no  good  soldier 
will  ever  desert  them.  I am  fully  per- 
suaded both  officer^  and  men  will  justly 
appreciate  the  confidence  that  is  placed  in 
them,  by  a zealous  discharge  of  their  duty ; 
and  that  the  colours  will  ever  be  honour- 
ably protected,  and  in  the  most  arduous 
undertaking  they  will  be  nobly  defended, 
to  the  credit  of  the  corps,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Government  uuder  which 
you  have  the  honour  of  serving.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  which 
was  delivered  in  a remarkably  clear  and 
impressive  tone,  the  same  was  read  to  the 
native  officers  and  men,  in  the  Hindoo- 
stanee  language. 

This  ceremony  was  concluded  by  the 
corps  firing  three  vollies  in  the  air,  each 
volley  being  instantly  succeeded  by  a point 
of  war  from  the  drums  and  fifes. 

The  battalion  with  its  colours  and  music 
was  then  marched  to  its  private  parade, 
where  the  usual  ceremony  of  lodging  the 
colours  were  performed. 

The  w hole  of  this  highly  important  and 
interesting  ceremony  went  off  with  the 
finest  effect. 

LETTER  FROM  MADRAS. 

The  force  at  Bangalore  has  received 
orders  to  be  ready  to  march.  The  cause  is 
unknown ; but  bazar  conjecture  turns  to- 
wards the  Rajah  of  Mysore  and  the  Rajah 
of  Coorgh.  Nepaunika,  a petty  chieftain 
in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  report 
says,  is  also  inclined  to  be  troublesome. 

24 th  January . — The  4th  cav.  and  22d 
Native  Inf.  on  their  march  from  Bangalore 
to  Kalludgbee,  have  suffered  severely  from 
cholera,  particularly  the  latter,  which  in  a 
very  few  days  lost  40  Sepoys,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  death  amongst  the  followers  has 
been  much  greater. 

KaUudghee. — That,  fine  regiment,  the  2d 
Madras  cav.,  about  to  retire  from  the  field, 
has  been  reviewed  by  the  officer  comman 
ing  the  division.  As  might  naturally  be 
supposed,  he  expressed  his  high  satisfaction 
and  unqualified  praise  at  the  appearance 
and  field  performance  of  the  regiment;  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  you  cannot  be 
furnished  on  this  occasion  with  a copy  of 
that  interesting  document,  a review  order. 

It  has  been,  we  are  told,  in  contem- 
plation, but  military  reasons  may  prevent 
fhe  idea  maturing,  to  erect  a statue  near 
the  Exchange  at  Madras,  and  to  present 


an  address  of  tlianks  to  an  eminent  com- 
mander now  in  England,  for  his  exertions 
in  procuring  a speedy  distribution  of  the 
Mahratta  prize  money. — Cal.  Jour . 


BOMBA  Y. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

Bombay  Castle , Feb.  1,  1823. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  permit  Sutherland  Meek,  Esq., 
m.d.  surgeon,  and  2d  member  of  the  Me- 
dical Board  on  this  establishment,  to  pro- 
ceed to  England  on  the  free-trader  Co- 
lumbia, and  to  resign  the  service  of  the 
Hon.  Company,  on  the  pension  assigned 
to  his  rank  and  situation,  from  the  period 
of  his  embarkation. 

The  Governor  in  Council  cannot  allow 
Dr.  Meek  to  quit  the  shores  of  India, 
without  acknowledging  in  public  orders 
the  high  sense  he  entertains  of  the  zeal  and 
ability  manifested  by  that  gentleman, 
during  a long  and  eventful  service  of  up- 
wards of  32  years,  and  will  not  fail  to 
bring  to  the  special  notice  of  the  Hon. 
the  Court  of  Directors  in  England  the 
great  advantage  which  the  public  has  de- 
rived from  Dr.  Meek’s  services,  both  in 
his  former  employments,  and  in  that  which 
he  has  lately  filled  as  a member  of  the 
Medical  Board. 

By  order  of  the  Hon.  the  Governor  in 
Council, 

H.  Newnham,  Chief  Sec.  to  Govt. 


CEYLON. 

COLOMBO  RACES. 

The  races  took  place  on  the  23d  Jan., 
and  being  the  first  meeting,  excited  consi- 
derable interest.  The  cup  was  attended, 
from  the  Commandant’s  house  to  the 
course,  preceded  by  four  bugles  of  H.  M. 
45th  regt.,  followed  by  the  stewards  and 
most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Turf  Club, 
where  it  was  placed  on  a stand  prepared  to 
receive  it  at  the  winning  post.  At  half- 
past 4 o’clock  the  following  horses  started. 
Mile  and  quarter  heats. 

Lieut.  Summerfield’s  B.  H. 

Angelo,  rode  by  Lieut.  Weights 
Young. ...  ......  ......  10st.  1.3.  D. 

Dr.  Patterson’s  B.  colt  rode 

by  Dr.  Patterson  ......  8st.  7. 2. 2.  2. 

Mr.  WallbeoflTs  B.  H.  Slug, 

rode  by  Mr.  Templer  ....  lOst  3.  1.  1. 

1st  Heat. — All  started  beautifully,  and 
lay  together  the  first  quarter  of  a mile, 
when  Angelo  and  the  Colt  made  play,  Slug 
lay  by  and  saved  his  distance ; the  Colt 
pressed  Angelo  hard  the  last  half  mile,  and 
was  beat  only  by  a neck. 

2d  Heat. — Started  as  before,  Slug  watch- 
ing his  opportunity  took  the  inside,  made 
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play  immediately,  and  headed  them  up  the 
hill,  where  Angelo’s  near  hind  leg  failed 
him,  by  an  injury  in  the  stifle.  The  Colt 
and  Slug  appeared  to  bid  defiance  to  each 
other’s  speed  and  bottom,  rating  it  with  so 
much  honesty  and  spirit,  as  to  leave  con-' 
siderable  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  spec- 
tators which  bad  taken  the  heat,  till  the 
stewards  declared  it  in  favour  of  Slug. 
The  Colt  surprised  every  person  both  in 
speed  and  bottom,  and  a more  beautiful 
heat  was  never  contested. 

3d  Heat. — Angelo  drawn.  Slug  and 
the  Colt  started  again  and  Slug,  relying 
on  hi.S/bottom,  rated  it  round,  the  Colt 
laying  close  to  him  • but  from  his  having 
already  been  pressed  two  heals,  nearly  at 
speed,  he  slackened  his  pace  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  half  mile ; Slug  came  in 
with  ease,  and  was  declared  the  winner  of 
the  cup. 

Sweepstakes  of  25  lids,  each  and  Fifty  from 
the  Club. 

Mr.  Matthew’s  g.  h.  Non  me 

Ricordo,  rode  by  Lieut.  Weights 

Hugh  lOst.  1.  2.  2. 

Mr.  Templer’s  cli.  h.  Proctor, 
rode  by  Mr.  Templer  ....  lOst.  2.  do. 
Lieut.  Sykes  ch.  h.  Blazer, 

rode  by  Lieut.  Sykes  ....  lOst.  3.  1.  1. 
Non  me  Ricordo  and  Proctor  relying  on 
speed,  watched  one  another  for  an  advan- 
tage, and  began  to  push  about  half  way. 
Non  me  Ricordo  won  it,  but  appeared  to 
be  distressed. — Blazer  saved  his  distance. 

2 d Heat. — Proctor,  from  being  out  of 
condition  and  unwell  for  several  days  be- 
fore the  races,  was  drawn.  Blazer  took 
the  lead,  and  maintained  it  round — Non  me 
Ricordo,  seeing  he  could  not  take  the  lead 
from  him,  and  wishing  to  make  the  most 
of  the  next,  saved  his  distance,  Blazer 
taking  the  heat. 

3d  Heat. — Non  me  Recordo  did  not 
appear  to  have  gained  much  by  laying  by ; 
Blazer  led  him  as  before,  and  came  in 
winning  with  ease. 

The  day  proved  most  favourable  and  the 
course  numerously  attended  by  all  the 
society  of  Colombo,  and  many  from  the 
interior.  From  the  general  satisfaction 
which  evidently  prevailed,  we  feel  sanguine 
in  the  hope  the  next  July  meeting  may  be 
equally  productive  of  sport  to  those  pre- 
sent on  tills  occasion,  and  an  inducement 
to  our  sporting  friends  in  the  Kandyan 
country  to  join  us  in  our  anxious  ex- 
ertions to  render  an  amusement,  tending  so 
much  to  promote  sociability,  more  general. 

The  race  ball  and  supper  at  tills  place 
took  place  on  the  24th  Jan.  in  the  mess- 
room  of  H.  M.  83d  regt.,  the  officers  of 
which  corps  were  kind  enough  to  give  it 
up  for ' the  occasion.  The  room  was  or- 
namented in  the  most  tasteful  style  after 
the  Cingalese  manner,  and  at  an  early  hour 


it  was  filled  with  all  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  Colombo,  with  the  exception  of  Lady 
Dorothea  Campbell,  who  we  regret  much 
could  not  honour  us  with  her  presence. 

Dancing  commenced  at  nine  o’clock  and 
was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  till  gun-fire. 
Supper  was  announced  at  one  o’clock, 
when  the  cup,  filled  with  the  choicest  juice 
of  the  grape,  was  placed  on  the  table,  a 
stand  having  been  handsomely  ornamented 
to  receive  it.  Many  appropriate  toasts 
were  given  by  the  Stewards ; but  one  in 
particular  from  Mr.  Granville, . on  pro- 
posing the  Turf,  and  presenting  the  cup 
to  his  Excellency  the  Lieut.- Governor,  who 
drinking  from  it,  paid  a handsome  com- 
pliment to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Turf 

Club. — [ Colombo  Gas. 

• * 


BIRMAN  EMPIRE. 

BIKMAN  EMBASSY  TO  COCHIN  CHINA. 

i 

Our  readers  will  remember,  that  a few 
days  ago  we  stated  that  an  embassy  bad 
sailed  from  his  Burman  Majesty  to  the 
King  of  Cochin  China.  ‘ By  one  of  the 
late  arrivals,  we  have  since  learned  the 
following  particulars.  The  person  at  the 
head  of  the  embassy  is  a Mr.  Gibson,  the 
son  of  an  Englishman  by  a Malay  mother, 
who  was  bom  in  the  Burman  territory,  and 
has  always  resided  there.  He  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  at  all  friendly  to  English 
commerce,  and  has  repeatedly  thrown  ob- 
stacles in  its  way.  He  is  a great  favourite 
of  the  King,  and  has  before  been  employed 
in  situations  of  trust  and  profit.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  Cochin  China  in  a vessel  formerly 
belonging  to  this  port,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  his  Burman  Majesty,  and  is 
now  honoured  with  the  title  of  a frigate. 
The  object  of  this  mission,  it  is  said,  is  to 
concert  measures  with  the  Cochin  Chinese 
Government  for  a simultaneous  attack  on 
both  of  the  Siamese  frontiers.  Of  the 
success  of  this  scheme  from  what  we  have 
heard  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  Government, 
there  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
slightest  chance  : for  such  is  its  extreme 
jealousy,  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  enter 
into  any  engagements  with  a native  power, 
which  could  by  any  possibility  have  the 
effect  of  interfering  with  the  arrangements 
of  its  internal  or  external  policy.  A 
demi-official  mission  was  sent  from  Sai-gun 
in  the  year  1821,  the  members  of  which 
were  still  in  tjie  Burman  empire  when  die 
last  news  came  from  thence.  In  addition 
to  these  circumstances,  we  have  heard  that 
the  King  has  removed  from  Ummerapoora, 
the  present  capital,  to  Ava,  the  old  one, 
which  he  has  some  intentions  of  rebuilding. 
Some  American  missionaries  have  settled 
themselves  in  the  kingdom,  and  have  been 
permitted  to  preach  to  the  King  once  or 
twice,  and  invited  to  do  the  same  again.— 

[Beng.  Hurk\  Feb.  7. 

t 
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PENANG . 

( Extract  of  a Letter  from  Penang,  dated 
Feb.  10,  1823.) 

“ New  opium  has  already  been  selling 
here  at  2,000  dollars  per  chest  from  a flying 
eastern  trader,  and  though  the  price  may 
be  quoted  at  that,  no  sales  can  now  be  ef- 
fected. Rice  continues  in  demand,  but  is 
totally  unsaleable,  as  the  retail  merchants, 
who  are  Chinese,  have  got  into  a system  of 
controuling  the  market,  which  affects  all 
importations  at  pleasure.  It  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  a stop  is  not  put  to  this  evil, 
as  the  poor  classes  are  literally  starving. 
There  are  more  beggars  in  this  little  hole 
than  in  all  India  put  together,  and  the 
spectacle  of  seeing  so  many  miserable  ob- 
jects crawling  about  the  streets  is  disgust- 
ing. Several  individuals  with  true  philan- 
throphy  have,  I understand,  purchased 
rice,  and  retailed  it  to  the  most  needy  at 
prime  cost ; but,  however  praiseworthy 
their  intentions,  they  have  been  far  from 
affording  sufficient  relief;  it  is  notwith- 
standing to  be  hoped,  that  occasional 
checks  of  this  kind,  but  in  a somewhat 
more  extensive  and  substantial  degree, 
will  soon  put  a stop  to  the  villainy  of  the 
Chinese,  who  really  appear  to  possess  all 

the  influence  and  power  here.  Poor 

had  a quantity  of  wines  and  beer,  &c. 
nearly  confiscated  by  a Chinaman,  calling 
himself  the  arrack  farmer,  because  he 
removed  them  from  the  ship  without  a 
pass,  though  a permit  from  the  Government 
collector  of  customs  for  landing  all  his 
baggage  was  previously  obtained.  This 
farmer  lias  the  right  of  levying  a duty 
of  one  rupee  upon  every  gallon  of  spirits 
and  three  rupees  upon  every  dozen  of 
wine,  beer,  brandy  &c.  imported  and  sold, 
exclusive  of  the  duty  levied  by  the  custom- 
house, which  will  account  for  the  high 
quotations  in  my  letter  of  the  5th. 

“ Nothing  of  this  sort  exists  at  Calcutta, 
Madras  or  Bombay,  I know,  and  it  has 
been  introduced  here  very  probably  from 
Malacca,  for  it  is  My  nheer -like  altogether. 

“ By  the  bye,  the  Governor  of  Malacca  is 
dead,  and  it  is  said  that  all  the  Dutch  offi- 
cers and  troops  have  gone  to  Batavia  to 
obtain  arrears  of  pay,  the  settlement  being 
drained  of  every  dollar,  and  the  inha- 
bitants alarmed  for  their  personal  safety. 
Emigrations  are  daily  occurring  to  Sin- 
gapore.” 

Mr.  A.  D.  Maingy  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Point  Wellesley.  ' 

Letters  recently  received  from  Pnlo 
Teecoose  Pay,  represent  that  new  and  in . 
teresting  settlement  as  being  in  a state  of 
rapid  and  progressive  improvement.  The 
population,  which  a few  months  ago  con 
sisted  of  not  more  than  twenty,  now 
amounts  to  above  2 or  300,  and  173  vessels 
of  various  descriptions  arrived  and  sailed 
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during  the  last  four  months.  Already, 
several  trees  have  been  cut  down,  and  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land  are  now  in  a state  of 
cultivation.  Indeed,  one  public-spirited 
individual  is  stated  to  have  cleared  not  less 
than  11^  jumbas  of  jungle.  Large  plan- 
tations are  going  on,  and  upwards  of  a 
dozen  of  cocoa-nut  trees  and  half  a score 
of  dorian  trees  have  been  planted.  The 
merchants  have  erected  extensive  godowns 
for  the  reception  of  the  principal  staple 
commodities  of  kayu  avi  and  Ikankring , 
for  which  the  station  is  famous ; and  from 
the  increasing  demand  for  these  articles, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  produce  there, 
compared  with  Prye,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  commerce  of  that  place 
will  shortly  be  transferred  to  Pulo  Teecoose 
Bay.  In  fact,  the  new  colony  bids  fair  to 
be  the  grand  emporium.  Neither  Prye, 
nor  Tullah  Ayer  Tavvah,  nor  Batu  Lan- 
cliang,  nor  any  of  the  settlements  on  these 
coasts  can  be  compared  with  it,  in  respect 
to  fertility  of  soil  and  its  advantageous 
position.  Nothing  seems  to  be  wanting 
but  the  annihilation  of  the  existing  doubts 
as  to  the  continuance  of  the  scarcity  of 
rice,  to  render  this  “ colonie  naissante"  at 
once  the  grand  depot  of  the  eastern  he- 
misphere. A list  of  the  principal  arrivals 
of  vessels  for  a week  is  subjoined,  for  the 
information  of  the  commercial  community. 
List  of  Arrivals  at  Pulo  Teecoose  Bay  from 
1st  to  8th  Oct.  1822. 


Names. 

C<  ru  mind- 
ers. 

From 

Whence. 

Cargoes  . 

Praia  u, 
Ditto,  1 

Clielong, 

George 

Town, 

99f  caties  of  salt® 
pieces  baftaes,  13 
bundlesof  cberoota 

Ismael, 

Ditto, 

46  Gantons  of  rice, 
300  Betel  mils,  5 
Kedgieepots. 

Sampan, 

Makubuot , 

Ballpulo 

7 Pomfrets,2shak*t 
and  other  valuable 
fish.  Sailed  same 
day  for  George 
Town. 

Tenkang 

China, 

Tanjong 

Pebbles,  touched 

Kltng, 

Bapoo, 

Tikus, 

for  water. 

Penja- 

Aboobakir, 

Pakan 

33  Dummars.l  gan- 

lang, 

1 kan, 

ton,  3 ebupahsoil, 
3 catties  of  salt,  37 
yards  of  cloth  of 
sorts. 

Prahu. 

Che  wan, 

Prye, 

1 Corge  2 pieces 
Buggese  Sarong,  3 
pair  AcheenTrow- 
sers,  10  catties  to- 
bacco seeree leaves 
59S  and  sundries. 

Top  Si- 
am, 

Long  sip, 

Qucdali, 

Live  stock,  viz. 
fowls,  goals,  and 
boifaloes.  Sailed 
same  day  for 

Hoodie 

Abraham- 

Fislrng. 

George  Town. 

Choo- 

liah, 

Brown, 

stakes. 

Put  in  from  stress 
of  weather, having 
made  ineffectual 
attempt  to  board 
brig  standing  into 
Pinang  harbour. 

h 


KAMBOJA. 

Kamboja  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
trade,  of  its  own,  it  being  almost  entirely 
merged  in  that  of  Siam  or  Cochin  China, 
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to  which  countries  it  is  almost  entirely 
subject.  Some  of  the  principal  and  choicest 
articles  of  the  trade  of  these  countries  are 
the  produce  of  Kamboja,  some  of  which 
I forgot  to  mention.  Among  these  is 
gamboge,  which  is  a gum  which  exudes 
from  a tree  said  to  be  of  considerable 
size.  Incisions  are  made  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  and  the  gum  runs  into  bamboo 
tubes. 

Having  in  my  former  letter  descrilied  the 
trade  of  Siam,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing 
in  addition  can  be  said  of  that  of  Kam- 
boja ; but  much  may  be  said  of  its  ports, 
some  of  which  are  very  fine.  One  of  the 
principal  of  these  is  Chantibun,  containing 
but  30,000  inhabitant,  and  the  grand 
emporium  for  pepper  and  cardainums. 
This  place  is  tributary  to  Siam,  to  which 
it  sends  the  greater  portion  of  tire  articles 
before-mentioned  as  tribute.  The  annual 
quantity  of  pepper  sent  to  Bangkok  from 
hehce  is  said  to  amount  to  30,000  piculs. 
From  Siam  it  is  principally  sent  to  China. 
Chantibun  is  situated  a short  distance  up  a 
river  navigable  only  for  small  boats,  and 
the  vessels  employed  in  the  carrying  trade 
between  it  and  Siam  are  principally  of 
from  S00  to  1,000  piculs  burden.  If  I 
recollect  right,  from  300  to  400  vessels  are 
annually  employed  in  this  trade. 

Kang  Kao,  or  Atliien,  is  the  next  con- 
siderable place,  and  this  is  the  frontier 
town  of  Cochin  China.  Its  products  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Chantibun,  and  its 
population  nearly  equal.  Like  it,  too,  it  is 
situated  on  a small  river  only  navigable  for 
small  vessels  : but  its  trade  is  far  less  con- 
siderable than  that  of  that  place.  Near  it 
once  stood  the  most  populous  town  on  the 
coast,  called  Potiamat,  which  was  burned 
by  the  Siamese  in  the  course  of  their  con- 
tests with  that  people  for  the  sovereignty 
of  Kamboja  There  are  many  other  places 
on  tire  coast,  all  of  which  carry  on  a greater 
or  less  trade  with  Siam.  The  principal  of 
these  are  Nakon-wat,  Nung-ka-bin,  and 
just  on  the  point  of  Kamboja,  Kamao. 
The  people  settled  in  this  place  are  Cochin 
Chinese  dnd  not  Kambojans. 

The  whole  of  the  coast  from  this  last 
point,  quite  up  to  what  is  called  by  the 
Siamese,  Lem  Sam-me-san,  the  Cape 
Liantof  Europeans,  is  an  uninterrupted 
archipelago  of  beautiful  islands.  Pulo 
Ubi,  the  most  easterly,  is  but  a small  is- 
land, six  miles  long.  I had  an  opportunity 
of  landing  on  it,  and  found  here  a family 
of  Cochin  Chinese,  and  two  or  three  Chi- 
nese who  had  settled  here  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  the  sea  slug,  which  abounds 
on  its  coasts.  Their  hut  was  miserable, 
and  a little  cultivated  ground  near  it,  pro- 
ducing a few  sweet  potatoes,  constituted 
the  whole  of  their  wealth.  In  it  was  a 
figure  of  a Chinese  deity,  and  a number 
of  tablets,  containing  the  names  of  the 
junks  which  had  touched  at  it  for  some 


time.  They  commonly  stop  here  for  a day 
or  two  on  their  way  from  China  to  Siam, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  fresh  water, 
of  which  the  island  contains  an  abundant 
supply.  Previous  to  sailing  it  is  their  cus- 
tom to  consult  the  before-mentioned  deity 
us  to  whether  they  shall  prosecute  their 
voyage  or  not.  This  is  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : a book  is-  prepared,  in 
which  a number  of  sentences  are  written 
and  numbered  ; a similar  number  of  small 
pieces  of  sticks  are  prepared  with  cor- 
responding numbers  on  them.  These  are 
placed  in  a hollow  bamboo,  and  shaken 
until  one  of  them  falls  out ; the  number  of 
the  piece  of  wood  is  then  compared  with 
the  corresponding  motto,  and  according  as 
this  latter  is  favourable  or  otherwise,  the 
junks  pursue  their  voyage  or  w ait  until  they 
obtain  a more  favourable  answer. 

It  would  be  useless  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  all  the  islands  scattered  along  this 
coast,  and  the  head  of  the  gulf.  I will 
only,  therefore,  mention  one  nearly  thirty- 
six  miles  long,  and  containing  a popula- 
tion of  2,000  or  3,000.  This  is  called  by 
the  natives  of  Fo-Kwrak,  and  is  famed  for 
the  production  of  the  aglia  wood.  On  its 
shores  is  a very  extensive  fishery  of  the  sea- 
si  uir,  the  over-falls  which  abound  here  being 
its  favourite  resort.  The  fishermen  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  boat  and  spear  the  fish, 
and  so  great  is  their  dexterity,  that  they 
seldom  miss  their  aim.  The  poor  people 
inhabiting  this  island  are  principally  Co- 
chin Chinese,  but  there  are  a few  Kambo- 
jansand  Chinese. 

The  kingdom  of  Kamboja  itself  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  one  of  which  is 
tributary  to  Siam,  and  a second  to  Cochin 
China,  while  the  third  is  independent. 
The  tw  o former  comprize  all  the  sea-coast, 
and  the  third  is  several  days’  journey  up 
the  great  river  of  that  name.  Its  capital 
is  Panompin,  and  it  is  said  to  contain  a 
considerable  population,  among  whom 
are  some  Chinese.  In  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  called  Champa,  which 
is  entirely  surrounded  by  people  professing 
the  Buddhist  religion,  is  a very  considera- 
ble Mahomedan  population,  who  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  Malay,  and  who,  strange  to 
say,  are  the  ruling  power.—  Ben*  Uurk. 


SINGAPORE . 

Price  of  Goods , 2 61  fi  July  1822. 

Camphor, Malay  of  Ssorts,10  a 25  dol.p.pcc. 

Dragon’s  blood  . . 15  do. 

Elephant’s  teeth,  3 to  a pecul  80  do. 

14 60  do. 

25  50  do. 

Gold  dust  and  small  pieces, 

per  bunkal  2drs.  wt.  82  50  cts. 

Mace 80  dol.p.p«c. 

Nutmegs  in  shell,  genuine, 

per  1,000  ....  40  do. 
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Nutmegs,  bastard 
Oil  Cocoa  nut  , 

Pepper  

Rattans,  best  . . 

Sago,  1st  sort,  pearl 

2d  do 

Salt,  Siam,  Rock  Salt 

Sugar,  Siam,  1 st  sort  .... 

2d  ditto  .... 

3d  ditto  ....  5 do. 

Tin  Banca  20  35  cts. 

Ginger 20  do. 

Tortoise  shell,  1st  sort 500  do. 

Wax  refined  40  do. 

Odoriferous  Siam  Wood  Agu- 
iar   400  do. 

Siak  200  do. 

Malay  100  do. 

Baftas,  Calaputtee,  24  by  2 A 

Pr-COrge-fi'noV3b;2(  451050 
Cliittabullee,  24  by  1^  3 
Carpets,  Midnapore  4 by  2^-. . 24  do. 
Chi  ntz,  Patna  1 2 by  2 pr.  corge  25  do. 

Curwah  Red  14  by  1 $ 16  do. 

Ghee  per  md 25  do. 

Gunnees,  per  corge 5 do. 

Gurrahs  Bengal,  white  fine 

pr.  corge 50  do. 

Bazar  sort  40  do. 

Blue  55  do. 

Madras,  1st,  2d,  3d  sort 

70  60  50  do. 

Hummums,  Luckipore  2 by 

53  pr.  corge  80  do. 

Malmoodies,  Bengal,  40  by  2 60  do. 
Opium  Patna  per  chest  ....  3000  do. 
Benares  ditto — 


Mai  war,  ditto  1500 

do. 

Rice,  Patna,  2 mds.  in  a bag 

5 

do. 

Saltpetre  per  pecul 

5 

do. 

Sannahs,  Tandah,  40  by  2$  per 

corge 

70 

do. 

Julalpoordo.  do 

do. 

do. 

Mooradabad  do.do 

do. 

do. 

Soap  Dacca  per  md 

5 

do. 

Bafas,  per  corge 

80 

do. 

Europe. 

Muskets  each 

8 to  12 

Flints  per  100  

2 

do. 

Gunpowder,  Battle,  per  lb.  . . 80  cts. 
Cordage  per  cwt.  12  Canvas  14  to  20 

Anchors  per  cwt 15  do. 

Beer,IIodgson’s,incaskp.  hd.  80  do. 
Ditto  in  bottle  per  dozen  . . 7 do. 

Gown,  Chintz  6 to  10 

Copper  Bolts  50.  Guns  Brass  pr.  pec.  50 
Iron,  English,  Flat  pr.  pec.  5 50  Swed- 
ish 6 nails  18 

Lead  per  pec.  keg  9 ( — sheets  8)  Mada- 

pallaws  7 5 

Paint  Green,  per  lb.  70  cts.  ; all  other  co- 
lours   50 

Steel, English,  per  tub  5.  Oil, Linseed, 

2 per  gal 

[Cal.  John  Bull . 


CHINA. 

PROVINCIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Pekin  Gazettes  contain  represen- 
tations from  the  different  censors  (“  Yu- 
Xi”)  on  the  abuses  prevalent  in  the  tribu- 
nals of  justice  ; such  as  a number  of  offi- 
cers employed  in  them  by  the  presiding 
mandarins,  &c.  These  persons  usurp  the 
power  of  the  tribunals,  and  deprive  poor 
suitors  of  justice  till  they  have  extorted 
something  from  them.  In  other  cases 
they  detain  innocent  persons  in  prison  un- 
justly, making  them  suffer  all  kinds  of 
misery  and  ill-treatment : thus  introducing 
contagious  disorders  in  the  prisons,  either 
from  the  accumulated  number  of  victims, 
or  from  neglect  in  arresting  diseases  at 
their  commencement. 

Some  intelligence  has  been  received  of 
the  military  operations  on  the  north- 
western frontier.  The  enemy  intended  to 
invade  the  province  of  Sze-chuen,  while 
another  division  was  to  march  on  the  side 
of  Thibet ; but  alarmed  by  the  Imperial 
Army,  they  united  their  forces  and  gave 
battle.  They  were  beaten,  and  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  snowy  mountains  of  Tartary. 
A great  slaughter  of  the  fugitives  took 
place,  and  the  campaign  was  thus  speedily 
terminated. 

A number  of  persons  have  been  con- 
demned to  capital  punishments  for  having 
cut  timber  in  one  of  the  forests  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, called  the  mountain  of  Tsong-xuy. 
It  appeared  on  the  trial  that  the  criminals 
had  paid  a large  sum  of  money  to  the 
keeper  of  the  forest,  to  allow  them  to  cut 
the  timbers  : the  keeper  being  a Tartar  of 
distinction,  was  degraded,  and  the  other  cri- 
minals condemned  to  death. 

[ Chinese  Bee , No.  8. 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  PH  ESS. 

Dangers  attending  Authorship  in  China , i/- 
lustrated  by  the  fate  of  Whang-see- Ileou , 
whose  Crime  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  iieport 
of  his  Judges . 

“ We  find,”  say  they,  1.  " That  he  has 
presumed  to  meddle  with  the  great  dic- 
tionary of  Kang-hi ; having  made  an 
abridgment  of  it,  in  which  he  has  had  the 
audacity  to  contradict  some  passages  of 
that  excellent  and  authentic  work. — 2.  In 
the  preface  to  his  abridgment,  we  have  seen 
with  horror  that  he  has  dared  to  write  the 
little  names  (that  is,  the  primitive  family 
names)  of  Confucius,  and  even  of  your 
Majesty : a temerity,  a want  of  respect, 
which  has  made  us  shudder. — 3.  In  the 
genealogy  of  his  family  and  his  poetry  he 
has  asserted  that  he  is  descended  from  the 
Whang-tee. 

“ When  asked  why  he  had  dared  to  med- 
dle with  the  great  dictionary  of  Kang-hi, 
he  replied,  4 that  dictionary  is  very  volu- 
minous and  inconvenient ; I have  made  dn 

2R2 
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abridgment,  which  is  teas  cumbersome  and 
expensive  ’ 

**  Being  questioned  how  he  could  have 
the  audacity  to  write  in  the  preface  to  this 
dictionary  die  lillle  names  of  the  Emperors 
of  the  reigning  dynasty,  he  answered,  * I 
know  that  it  is  unlawful  to  pronounce  the 
little  names  of  the  Emperors.  I introduced 
them  into  my  dictionary  merely  that  young 
people  might  know  what  those  names  were, 
and  not  be  liable  to  use  them  by  mistake. 

I have  however  acknowledged  my  error, 
by  reprinting  my  dictionary,  and  omitting 
what  was  amiss.  * 

“ We  replied,  that  the  little  names  of 
tlie  Emperor  and  of  Confucius  were  known 
to  the  whole  empire.  He  protested  that  he 
had  long  been  ignorant  of  them  ; and  that 
he  had  not  known  them  himself  till  he  was 
thirty  years  old,  when  he  saw  them  for  the 
first  time  in  the  hall  where  the  literati  com- 
pose their  pieces  in  order  to  obtain  degrees. 

“ When  asked  how  he  had  dared  to  as- 
sert that  he  was  descended  from  the  Whang- 
tee,  he  said,  4 It  was  a vanity  that  came 
into  my  head.  I wanted  to  make  people 
believe  that  I was  somebody.’  ” 

If  there  were  in  these  three  charges  any 
thing  really  reprehensible,  according  to  the 
broad  principles  of  universal  morality,  it 
was  the  fabrication  of  an  illustrious  ge- 
nealogy. This  imposture,  censurable  in 
any  case,  might  have  been  designed  to 
make  dupes,  and  perhaps  to  form  a party ; 
but  the  Judges  of  Whang-see-heou  attach- 
ed less  importance  to  this  charge  than  to 
the  other  two.  They  declared  the  author 
guilty  of  high  treason  on  die  first  charge, 
and  pronounced  diis  sentence  : 

“ According  to  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
this  crime  ought  to  be  rigorously  punished. 
The  criminal  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  his 
goods  confiscated,  and  his  children  and  re- 
latives above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  put 
to  death.  His  wives,  his  concubines,  and 
his  children  under  sixteen,  shall  be  exiled 
and  given  as  slaves  to  some  grandee  of  the 
empire.  ” 

The  Sovereign  was  graciously  pleased  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  this  sentence,  in  an 
edict  to  this  effect •“  I favour  Whang- 
see-heou  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  pu- 
nishment. He  shall  not  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  shall  only  have  his  head  cut  off.  I for- 
give his  relatives.  As  to  his  sons,  let  them 
be  reserved  for  the  great  execution  in  au- 
tumn. Let  die  sentence  be  executed  in  its 
odier  points : such  is  my  pleasure.” 

GOVERNMENT  PAVER, 

Ordering  Pacqua  to  be  restored  to  his  Hong, 

dated  Dec.  9,  1822. 

Yuen,  Governor  of  Canton,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
and  Ta,  Supcrintendant  of  Customs,  &c.  • 
hereby  issue  dieir  commands  to  the  Hong 
merchants;  Memamchc  (Merwanjee),  the 
Judian  merchant,  and  the  American  mer-, 


chant  Wilcocks,  and  others,  petitioned 
against  Pacqua  for  the  recovery  of  debts, 
and  the  Governor  ordered  the  Hong  to  be 
shut  up,  and  the  local  magistrate  to  pro- 
secute. Whilst  conducting  the  prosecu- 
tion, Houqua  and  others  petitioned  in  the 
name  of  the  said  foreign  merchants  to 
restore  Pacqua  to  conduct  the  commerce, 
that  the  foreign  debts  might  be  forthcom- 
ing. I then  gave  orders  to  the  merchants 
to  ascertain  die  facts : Whether  these  fo- 
reigners fiom  themselves  desired  first  to 
originate  and  then  to  extinguish  this  busi- 
ness ? Whether,  if  Pacqua  were  restored, 
the  foreign  debts  would  be  forthcoming ; 
and  whether  all  the  merchants  voluntarily 
desired  it  or  not?  Afterwards  the  answer 
given  to  Government  was,  that  since  Me- 
mamche  was  willing  to  receive  his  claims 
from  the  annual  profits  of  die  said  Hong 
merchants’  trade  with  the  Company,  by 
annual  dividends,  the  foreign  debts  would 
be  fortiicoming ; that  the  foreigners  volun- 
tarily and  anxiously  desired  the  restoration 
of  Pacqua,  that  it  was  not  possible  the 
Hong  merchants  could  have  any  other 
motive  which  would  disappoint  the  expec- 
tation of  all  persons,  and  therefore  they 
looked  up  to  Government,  and  earnestly 
entreated  that  the  Government  would  con- 
descend to  comply  with  the  foreigners’ 
wishes  and  restore  Pacqua,  that  the  foreign 
debts  might  be  forthcoming  and  the  mer- 
chants have  support. 

We,  the  Governor  and  Hoppo,  find  diat 
by  law,  Hong  merchants  becoming  in- 
debted to  foreigners,  must  be  broken,  and 
their  effects  taken  to  make  payment,  by 
w'hich  the  Celestial  Empire  shews  its  ten- 
der regard  for  remote  foreigners : but  it 
will  not  support  with  partiality  Hong 
merchants,  instead  of  breaking  and  prose- 
cuting them.  Those  foreign  merchants, 
in  desiring  now  that  they  may  be  paid  out 
of  the  annual  profits  of  the  said  Hong,  and 
requesting  the  restoration  of  Pacqua  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  he  may  have  sup- 
port, shew  that  in  petitioning  at  first  they 
acted  rashly  and  stupidly,  since  the  Hong 
merchants  have  clearly  ascertained  that 
those  foreign  debts  will  be  forthcoming, 
and  that  those  foreigners  are  sensible  of 
their  having  improperly  petitioned  at  first. 
We,  the  Government  and  Hoppo,  con- 
descend to  comply  with  the  foreigner’s 
feelings,  and  direct  the  local  magistrates 
to  liberate  Pacqua  and  restore  him  to  his 
Hong,  that  he  may  trade  as  usual,  and  the 
Hong  Directors,  Honqua  and  Monqua, 
and  Chungqua,  and  Paunkeequa,  and  the 
others,  must  constantly  exercise  a surveil- 
lance, and  assist  in  the  sale  management  of 
the  concern,  that  the  foreign  debts  may  be 
gradually  paid,  and  the  Hong  preserved 
entire,  aud  not  tread  in  its  former  footsteps, 
which  will  incur  heavy  guilt.  And  here- 
after the  foreign  merchants  must  not 
covetously  deal  with  feeble  merchant*,  and 
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extort  large  profits,  and  thereby  induce 
accumulated  debts,  in  violation  of  the  im- 
perial orders,  limiting  debts  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  taels  ; and  the  Hong  mer- 
chants must  deal  justly,  and  not  l)ecome 
indebted  to  large  amounts,  and  thereby 
incur  guilt.  If  these  our  commands  be 
trifled  with  and  disobeyed,  not  only  when 
discovered  will  the  Hong  merchants  be 
broken,  but  the  foreign  merchants  shall 
not  be  paid  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand taels.  Do  not  by  your  conduct  in- 
duce late  and  unavailing  repentance,  but 
let  every  one  concerned  yield  implicit 
obedience.  A special  edict. 

Taou  Xwangt  2 d Year , 10 th  Moon, 

26th  day. 

LATE  FIRE  AT  CANTON. 

By  late  communications  from  Canton,  it 
appears,  that  affairs  among  the  Chinese  were 
beginning  to  assume  their  former  aspect, 
and  the  buildings  were  rising  rapidly  ; that 
trade,  though  considerably  deranged  and 
impeded  for  a time,  was  likely,  it  was 
thought,  to  suffer  less  upon  the  whole 
than  might  have  been  apprehended  from  so 
dreadful  a visitation  as  the  late  fire.  The 
plan  of  the  new  erections,  which  were  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary last,  is  so  exactly  similar  to  the  old 
town,  that  a person  arriving  there,  ignorant 
of  the  calamity,  would  scarely  perceive  any 
change. — [Madras  Gaz. 


BORNEO . 

From  a communication  received  by  the  In- 
diana, and  dated  Singapore,  1st  Oct.  1822, 
we  learn  that  Col.  Farquhar,  the  Resident, 
had  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Tobias,  the 
Dutch  Commissioner  in  Borneo,  giving 
him  to  understand  that  ships  could  not  in 
future  be  allowed  to  trade  to  Sinkawang, 
as  they  have  been  doing  for  the  last  two 
years,  on  account  of  circumstances  that 
had  recently  occurred.  What  these  cir- 
cumstances are  the  Dutch  Commissioner 
does  not  explain ; but  our  informant  adds, 
that  it  was  understood  at  Singapore,  from 
the  Nakhodas  of  prows  belonging  to  that 
quarter,  that  the  Chinese  population,  con- 
sisting of  about  80,000,  had  risen  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Dutch,  who  it  was  considered 
would  experience  much  difficulty  in  put- 
ting down  the  malcontents. 

Sinkawang  is  situated  between  Sambas 
and  Pontiana,  and  with  the  Chinese,  at 
all  these  three  places,  our  trading  vessels, 
it  seems,  were  wont  to  hold  intercourse 
and  drive  a considerable  trade  in  piece 
goods  and  opium,  receiving  gold  dust  in 
return.  The  species  of  blockade  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  with  respect  to  Sinka- 
wang, may  have  some  effect  on  the  Singa- 
pore trade  in  piece  goods,  and  prevent  that 
rising  settlement  from  being  visited  by  so 
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many  prows  as  on  the  preceding  year.  It 
is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  Dutch 
will  be  able  to  keep  up  the  blockade  effec- 
tually. Whether  they  do  or  not,  we  sus- 
pect that  they  are  exceedingly  jealous  of 
British  influence  in  the  Eastern  seas,  and 
ever  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  pre- 
text for  throwing  difficulties  into  the  way 
of  the  British  trader.  On  the  topic  com- 
municated by  our  Singapore  informant 
we  cannot  at  present  dilate,  not  being  in 
possession  of  the  circumstances  that  led 
the  Dutch  Commissioner  to  issue  what 
may  be  termed  his  order  in  council 
against  British  trade ; but  we  can  hardly 
imagine  any  circumstance  which  could 
give  him  reasonable  grounds  for  giving 
such  an  order.  It  would  have  been  fair- 
enough,  perhaps,  to  desire  that  no  vessels 
should  carry  munitions  of  war  to  Sinka- 
wang : but  further  we  can  hardly  under- 
stand a cause  to  justify  such  an  order,  for 
the  Chinese  of  Sinkawang  cannot,  we 
believe,  be  starved  into  obedience  by  a 
blockade ; it  cannot,  therefore,  be  an  appre- 
hension of  their  receiving  victuals  from 
spa,  that  could  have  led  to  the  order.  From 
all  we  can  learn,  Singapore  is  growing 
daily  into  greater  and  greater  importance, 
and  our  kind  and  w-orthy  neighbours  the 
Dutch,  it  is  well  understood,  have  an  eye 
to  it.  The  facility  with  which  Java  was 
wheedled  out  of  Britannia’s  lap,  leads  the 
crafty  Hollanders  to  imagine  that  the 
acquisition  of  Singapore  is  no  difficult 
matter ; and  the  probability  is  that  they 
are  right. — [ Beng . Hurk. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES—VAN 
DIEMAN'S  LAND. 

THREATENED  DESTRUCTION  TO  THE  NEXT 

year’s  CROP. 

The  caterpillar  has  been  threatening  de- 
struction to  the  next  year’s  crop  of  wheat. 
About  three  weeks  since  the  lands  in  the 
interior,  particularly  cultivated  parts,  be- 
came suddenly  invaded  with  hosts  of  this 
devastating  insect.  A respectable  farmer 
at  Castlereagh  has  given  us  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  take  possession 
of  a field ; they  extend  to  a great  length 
in  equal  line,  and  thus  in  myriads  regu- 
larly march  forward,  carrying  all  before 
them.  The  leaf  is  first  devoured,  and 
then  the  stem  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  These  destroying  creatures  dis- 
appear as  suddenly  as  they  come  forth; 
they  become  buried  in  the  earth,  and  of 
them  no  more  is  perceived.  In  about 
April  1819,  the  fields  were  ruined  for  some 
months ; no  herbage  was  left  for  the  cattle ; 
but,  in  that  season  of  the  year,  the  effects 
could  not  be  so  serious  as  is  contemplated 
at  this  juncture  ; the  mischief  that  may  be 
done  with  the  wheat,  if  we  are  not  blessed 
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with  a few  heavy  showers,  it  is  feared  will 
be  incalculable. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  just 
learnt  from  Dr.  Harris,  of  the  South 
Creek,  that  the  ravages  of  this  terrible'  in- 
sect (a  kind  of  grey  grub)  are  truly  de- 
plorable. This  gentleman  informs  us,  as 
a specimen  of  the  effects  that  are  likely  to 
be  apprehended,  that  seventy  acres  of  pro- 
mising wheat,  upon  the  estate  of  Sir  John 
Jamison,  have  been  so  far  destroyed,  as  to  re- 
move even  the  expectancy  of  twenty  bushels 
being  saved  ! In  some  parts  of  the  country 
rollers  are  used  just  at  night-fall ; this 
being  the  only  expedient  that  could  be 
adopted  to  keep  this  dreadful  visitation  at 
all  under. — [Sydney  Gaz.,  Oct.  4. 

WRECK  OF  THE  ACTJEON. 

f 

On  Thursday  night,  Captain  Mackey, 
commander  of  the  ship  Actaeon,  came  up 
to  port  in  the  ship’s  longboat,  bringing 
the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  wreck 
of  that  vessel,  which  unfortunately  struck 
on  a reef,  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  on 
Saturday  last,  between  the  South  Cape  and 
the  entrance  of  D’Entrecasteaux’s  Chan- 
nel, where  she  now  lays,  having  driven 
very  near  to  a small  island,  bilged. 

Captain  Mackey  left  die  vessel  on  Mon- 
day last,  his  chief  officer  and  European 
part  of  the  crew  remaining  on  the  island 
contiguous  to,  and  in  charge  of  the  w reck. 
We  are  happy  to  state  that  no  lives  wrere 
lost ; and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  major  part  of  the  cargo,  consist- 
ing of  salt  pork,  spirits,  w ines,  soap,  and 
piece-goods,  as  well  as  the  wreck  of  the 
ship,  will  be  saved,  if  die  w eather  continue 
favourable. 

The  Actwon  came  from  the  Isle  of 
France,  which  she  left  die  6th  Sept.  — [Ho- 
bart Town  Gaz.,  Nov.  2.  -N 

On  Monday  last,  II.  M.  colonial  brig 
Prince  Leopold,  and  the  brig  Deveron, 
which  proceeded  down  the  river  about 
tiiree  weeks  ago  to  assist  in  saving  the 
cargo  and  wreck  of  the  ship  Actaeon, 
which  lately  struck  on  a reef  near  the 
South  Cape,  returned  to  port.  The  De- 
veron, we  understand,  brings  up  about 
500  barrels  of  salt  pork  and  beef,  &c.  In 
a gale  of  wind  which  was  experienced  in 
the  night  of  this  day  fortnight,  the  hulk, 
with  such  remaining  part  of  the  cargo  as 
had  not  been  got  out,  went  to  pieces,  and 
before  daylight  next  morning  the  major 
part  of  it  w-as  carried  out  to  sea. 

Three  seamen  belonging  to  the  Prince 
Leopold,  wdio  were  employed  in  bringing 
off  things  in  a boat  from  the  wreck,  were 
unfortunately  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of 
the  boat,  which  was  afterwards  found 
buried  in  the  sand  on  the  beach  about  40 
miles  distant  from  the  place  where  she 
capsized.—  [Ibid.  Nov.  23. 


The  rapid  increase  of  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  may  lie  ascertained  from 
the  following  statements  of  a petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  presented  on  the 
8th  of  July,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  from 
the  emancipated  convicts.— 'Hie  emanci- 
pated convicts  are  7,556  in  number;  their 
children  amount  to  5,859.  Of  cultivated 
land  they  possess  29,000  acres;  of  land 
yet  uncultivated  2 12, 000  acres;  they  oc- 
cupy 1,200  houses  in  town,  and  double 
that  number  in  the  country;  they  have 
174,000  sheep,  415  horses,  and  of  other 
cattle  48,800;  they  have  215  colonial 
ships  in  constant  employment ; and  have 
netted  in  trade  a capital  of  £ 150,000. 


ST.  HELENA. 
GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

Island  of  St.  Helena , Jajnes's  Town, 
March  12,  1823. — Brigadier- General  Wal- 
ker was  much  gratified  by  the  reception 
which  he  yesterday  experienced  on  his 
landing  at  James’s  Town,  and  he  begs  to 
express  his  high  satisfaction  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  troops  as  he  passed  them 
under  arms,  and  their  formation  after- 
wards in  square.  Their  healthy,  clean, 
steady,  and  soldier-like  appearance  affords 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  good  order 
and  discipline,  and  is  sufficient  to  convince 
the  Brigadier- General  of  the  professional 
merits  and  attention  of  their  officer:. 

Deeply  impressed  with  a sense  of  the 
necessity  of  good  order  and  strict  discipline 
in  the  military  character,  it  will  be  Bri- 
gadier-General  Walker’s  endeavour  that 
the  highly  creditable  state  of  the  garrison 
shall  not  be  impaired,  during  the  period  that 
he  may  remain  as  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief at  St.  Helena.  It  shall 
ever  form  the  most  agreeable  part  of  his 
duty  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  each 
individual  connected  with  the  garrison,  to 
bear  testimony  in  his  favour,  and  to 
point  him  out  to  the  notice  of  the  Hon. 
Court  of  Directors. 

Brigadier- General  Walker  feels  con- 
fident that  the  good  order  and  discipline 
which  have  on  many  occasions  marked  the 
military  establishment  of  St.  Helena,  shall 
continue  to  distinguish  it ; and  he  begs  to 
assure  the  officers,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  soldiers,  thpt  a continuance  of 
this  conduct  shall  secure  to  them  collec- 
tively and  individually  his  cordial  support. 
Brigadier- General  Walker  derives  sincere 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  appearance 
of  respectability  w’hich  the  volunteers  of 
the  island  yesterday  displayed,  under  the, 
command  of  Sir  William  Dovetonp;  and’ 
begs  to  assure  the  inhabitants,  that  the 
powers  invested  in  him  shall  be  exercised 
for  the  true  interests  of  the  establishment.. 
He  relies  with  the  utmost  confidence  on 
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the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Council,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Civil  Service,  and  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, in  promoting  every  measure  calcu- 
lated to  forward  the  general  good,  and  to 
increase  the  comforts  of  the  island. 

Captain  Den  Taafe  will  be  pleased  to 
officiate  as  A.D.C.  until  further  orders. 

Island  of  St.  Helena,  March  12,  1823. — 
General  Orders  by  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil.— Hie  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  have 
beeu  pleased  to  address  the  following  pa- 
ragraphs of  their  letters,  dated  the  18th  De- 
cember, to  the  Governor  and  Council. 

Par.  20.  We  have  had  under  our  con- 
sideration the  proceedings  of  two  courts- 
martial,  held  at  St.  Helena  in  March  and 
April  last  ; the  first  on  Lieut.  J.  13.  Ma- 
son, the  second  on  the  same  officer  and  on 
Lieut  D.  M‘ Mahon,  Lieut.  J.  Melliss, 
and  Ensign  Wm.  Mason. 

21.  These  proceedings  have  been  re- 
ceived by  us  from  the  Judge  Advocate  Ge- 
neral of  his  Majesty’s  forces  in  England, 
to  whom  they  had  been  transmitted  in 
error  by  Brigadier- General  Pine  Coffin,  the 
acting  Commander-in- Chief  on  the  island. 

22.  We  observe  that  these  officers  have 

i 

been  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  from  our 
service,  for  having  been  engaged  as  prin- 
cipals or  seconds  in  a duel;  and  that 
Lieut.  Mason  had  been  previously  sen- 
tenced to  dismissal  on  charges  connect- 
ed with  the  same  occurrence.  The  courts- 
martial  have  however  recommended  the 
prisoners  to  our  clemency. 

23.  The  proceedings  of  these  courts- 
martial  not  having  been  confirmed,  the 
sentences  passed  are  in  their  nature  in- 
complete. 

24.  Having  taken  iuto  our  consideration 
the  youth  and  inexperience  of  these  offi- 
cers, and  the  favourable  character  borne  by 
them,  wre  have  resolved,  and  accordingly 
direct,  that  they  be  restored  to  the  exercise 
of  their  military  functions.  In  publishing 
our  orders,  you  will  announce  our  severe 
reprehension  of  the  crime  of  which  they 
have  been  found  guilty ; and  the  Governor 
will  communicate  to  the  officers  concerned 
our  determination,  in  the  event  of  their 
conduct^gaiu  becoming  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry, not  to  interfere  to  mitigate  die  pu- 
nishment to  which  they  may  have  rendered 
themselves  liable. 

25.  The  conduct  of  Lieut.  Mason,  in  the 
instances  of  which  he  was  found  guilty  by 
the  court-martial  held  on  him  individual- 
ly, calls  for  an  additional  mark  of  our 
displeasure  : we  have  accordingly  resolved 
that  he  lose  two  steps  in  the  list  of  lieu- 
tenants; and  you  will  take  the  first  op- 
portunity for  carrying  this  resolution  into 
effect. 

Governor  $ Observations.  — The  Hon. 
Court  of  Directors  having  thus  announced 
that  the  motive  for  their  leniency  is  found- 


ed on  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the 
parties  concerned,  it  only  remains  for  die 
Governor  to  express  his  trust  that  the 
warning  will  have  a salutary  effect,  in  pre- 
venting a repetition  of  an  offence,  winch 
has  been  so  justly  animadverted  upon  by 
die  Hon.  Court. 

The  following  paragraphs  of  die  Hon. 
Court’s  letter  of  the  above  date  are  also 
hereby  promulgated  in  General  Orders : 

Par.  31.  Having  had  under  our  con- 
sideration  the  proceedings  which  took  place 
at  St.  Helena,  on  the  15th  June  1822,  on 
die  conduct  of  Major  Henry  Pritchard,  of 
your  establishment,  we  have  resolved,  and 
accordingly  direct,  that  he  be  restored  to 
rank  and  pay  from  the  date  of  die  expira- 
tion of  six  months  from  the  period  when 
these  proceedings  were  brought  to  a close. 

32.  We  desire  at  the  same  time  that  you 
will  announce  to  Major  Pritchard  our  se- 
vere reprehension  of  his  conduct,  in  con- 
tracting pecuniary  obligations  with  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison,  and  our  disapproba- 
tion of  the  attacks  made  by  him  on  the 
character  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Kinnaird. 


Island  of  St.  Helena,  April  1,  1823.— 
General  Orders  by  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil.— Until  the  pleasure  of  the  Hon.  Court 
of  Directors  be  known,  the  cadets  on  diis 
establishment  will  be  allowed  to  draw  die 
pay  of  £190  per  annum,  instead  of  4s.  2 d. 
per  day. 

Cadet  Melliss  is  appointed  a 2d-Lieut. 
of  Artillery.  Mr.  It.  T.  Hayes  having 
produced  a certificate  from  die  India- 
House  of  his  appointment  as  a Cadet  of 
Artillery,  is  hereby  admitted  as  such,  and 
directed  to  put  himself  under  the  orders  of 
Lieut.  Colonel  Kinnaird. 

A committee,  consisting  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Ilodson  as  President,  and  die  Garrison 
Quarter -Master,  and  Commissary  Military 
Stores,  as  members,  will  assemble  on 
Thursday  the  10th  instant,  to  inspect  and 
report  upon  the  state  of  the  barracks,  bar- 
rack utensils,  and  odier  military  stores 
transferred  from  his  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment to  the  Hon.  Company. 

The  committee  will  state  their  opinion 
how  far  those  barracks  and  stores,  or  any 
part  of  them, may  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  the  Company’s  service,  by  affording  ma- 
terials for  repairs  of  such  buildings  in 
town,«or  at  our  outposts,  as  may  require 
t them  | or  by  removing  the  barracks  ,from 
their  present  situations  to  any  other  where 
they  may  be  more  necessary;  and  what 
portion  of  the  barrack  furniture  and  other 
stores  may  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  troops  in  garrison  or  at  outposts. 

The  Governor  and  Council  are  also 
pleased  to  publish  in  General  Orders  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  the  Hon.  Court  of  Di- 
rectors' general  letter  to  St.  Helena,  dated 
May  8,  1822  • 
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“ We  see  no  reason,  from  a perusal  of 
Mr.  Lorimer’s  Memorial,  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  rank  assigned  to  him  in 
our  letter  of  the  11th  April  1821.  Ex- 
perience in  any  profession  is  no,  doubt 
valuable  ; but  we  cannot  consent  to  alter 
the  whole  system  by  which  we  assign 
rank  in  our  service  on  that  account. 

“ (Signed)  T.  Brooke, 

" Sec.  to  Gov.” 

Island  of  St.  Helena , Head- Quarters, 
James's  Town , March  27,  1823. — General 
Orders. — The  Commander-in-Chief  has  to 
express  Ills  approbation  at  the  manner  in 
which  Lieut.  Colonel  Bright  appears  to 
have  carried  on  the  military  details,  during 
the  period  of  his  acting  as  Commandant  of 
the  troops. 

In  future  the  Field  Officers  of  the  gar- 
rison will  take  the  duty  weekly  of  com- 
manding the  troops  in  town,  and  receiving 
all  reports,  and  transmitting  them  to  the 
Governor. 

For  the  purpose  of  effecting  a regular 
inspection  of  the  outposts,  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  divided  into  four  districts,  viz. 

No.  1.  The  leeward  batteries,  from  But- 
termilk ^Point  to  Lemon  Valley,  inclusive. 

No.  2.  The  windward  posts,  comprizing 
Gregonies,  Holdfast  Town,  Prosperous 
Bay,  and  Powel’s  Valley. 

No.  3.  Sandy  Bay. 

No.  4.  The  works  on  the  heights  over- 
looking the  sea,  from  Lemon  Valley  to 
Thompson’s  Valley. 

Each  of  the  above  districts  to  be  visited 
by  a Field  Officer  half-yearly ; the  senior 
commencing  with  No.  1 ; the  second  in 
rank  with  No.  2,  and  so  on  in  succession, 
according  to  seniority.  The  second  half- 
year  the  senior  Field  Officer  will  visit  No. 
2,  and  the  others  follow  according  to  their 
rank  ; so  that  each  post  will  be  visited  by  a 
different  Field  Officer  in  rotation.  They 
will  be  pleased  to  report  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

The  above  districts  are  also  to  lie  visited 
monthly  by  the  four  following  staff  officers, 
viz.  the  Commissary  of  Military  Stores,  the 
Superintendant  of  Telegraphs,  and  the 
Adjutants  of  the  two  corps.  The  senior 
commencing  with  No.  1,  and  the  same 
principle  to  be  followed  as  that  pointed 
out  for  the  observance  of  the  Field  Offi- 
cers. The  above  visiting  Staff  Officers  will 
make  their  reports  to  the  Field  Officer  on 
duty,  who  will  transmit  them  to  the  Go- 
vernor. These  duties  to  commence  from 
the  1st  of  April  next. 

The  Field  Officer  of  the  day  will  be 
pleased  to  parade  the  garrison  guards  every 
morning,  visit  them  during  the  day,  go 
the  grand  rounds  after  ten  o’clock  at  night, 
and  give  the  hours  for  the  visiting  rounds 
made  by  the  captain  of  the  day  and  officers 
of  the  guards  in  writing  to  those  officers. 
He  will  please  to  receive  from  the  captain 


of  tire  day  every  morning  the  reports  of 
the  garrison,  guards  and  all  outposts, 
which,  with  the  Captain’s  report,  he  will 
forward  to  the  Governor,  accompanied  by 
a report  from  himself  of  the  general  state 
of  the  troops  in  garrison,  as  well  as  of  the 
different  guards.  He  will  please  to  visit 
the  hospital,  and  report  the  state  in  which 
he  finds  it,  and  receive  reports  of,  and 
communicate  to  the  Governor  any  extra- 
ordinary occurrence  in  garrison  or  at  the 
outposts. 

The  captain  of  the  day  is  to  parade  the 
garrison  guards,  inspect  them,  and  see  that 
the  details  are  correct,  which  he  will  pre- 
sent to  the  Field  Officer  on  parade.  He 
will  visit  the  guards  in  garrison  frequently 
during  the  day,  and  go  his  rounds  once, 
at  such  hour  as  the  Field  Officer  orders ; 
at  which  time  he  is  to  inspect  the  guards 
and  receive  reports  from  the  officers.  He 
will  visit  the  hospital  once  during  the  day, 
and  in  his  report  to  the  Field  Officer  men- 
tion the  state  in  which  he  finds  it.  When 
the  guards  relieve  in  the  morning  (at 
eight  o’clock),  the  captain  of  the  day  will 
collect  the  reports  of  the  garrison  guards 
and  the  outposts,  w hich  he  will  enclose  to 
the  Field  Officer  on  duty,  with  a report 
from  himself,  stating  the  hours  when  he 
visited  the  guards  by  day,  and  the  hour  he 
went  his  rounds  at  night,  mentioning  any 
extraordinary  occurrence. 

In  future,  a commissioned  officer  will 
command  the  barrack  guard  ; he  will  at- 
tend to  the  roll  calling  of  the  men  off 
duty,  and  see  the  outlayers  pass  to  their 
quarters.  After  the  gates  have  been  locked, 
he  will  retain  possession  of  the  keys,  take 
care  that  the  lights  are  put  out  when  the 
men  retire  to  rest,  and  sleep  himself  in  the 
barracks.  He  will  go  the  rounds  twice 
after  ten  o’clock,  and  the  serjeant  will  per- 
form this  duty  three  times,  each  at  such 
intermediate  times  as  the  Field  Officer 
commanding  may  direct.  The  officer  of 
the  barrack  guard  will  furnish  a morning 
report  to  the  captain  on  duty,  who  will 
deliver  it  to  the  Field  Officer.  He  will 
preserve  order  and  quiet  in  the  barracks, 
and  perform  the  duties  of  orderly  officer, 
reporting  in  this  capacity  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  regiment,  as  at  present. 

The  following  detail  of  garrison  guards 
is  ordered  for  the  present. 

Detail  of  Garrison  Guards. 
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Tiie  outposts  will  be  relieved  weekly, 
commencing  from  Monday  the  31st  inst. 
Lieut  Ashton  is  to  remain  in  command  at 
Sandy  Bay  until  further  orders. 

Subaltern  for  the  barrack -guard  to* 
morrow,  Ens.  Young. 

Island  of  St.  Helena , April  7,  1823. — 
General  Orders  by  the  Governor  and 
Council. — Thomas  Grentree,  Esq.  is  ap- 
pointed Paymaster ; Geo.  Blenkins,  Esq. 
Accountant;  and  G.  V.  Lambe,  Esq.  Store- 
keeper. 

All  officers  and  others  drawing  Com- 
pany’s pay  are  desired  to  settle  monthly 
with  the  paymaster,  as  the  Government  w'ill 
not  consider  itself  answerable  for  any  ar- 
rears which  may  remain  undrawn  after  the 
regular. day  for  issuing  pay. 

By  Order  of  the  Governor  and  Council. 

(Signed)  Charles  Blake, 
Dep.  Sec.  to  Gov. 


Island  of  St.  Helena , James's  Town , 
April  21,  1823. — Wednesday,  April  23, 
St  George’s  Day,  being  appointed  for  the 
celebration  of  his  Majesty’s  birth-day,  it 


will  be  observed  with  the  usual  demonstra- 
tions of  loyalty. 

The  Royal  Standard  will  be  hoisted  at 
Ladder  Hill  at  daylight,  and  the  Union  at 
all  other  stations. 

At  12  o’clock  a royal  salute  will  be 
fired  from  Ladder  Hill,  and  the  troops 
will  be  paraded  at  that  hour  for  a feu  de 
joie , as  follows  : The  St.  Helena  Artillery 
lining  the  parapet  at  Ladder  Hill,  fronting 
towards  the  town.  The  St.  Helena  re- 
giment will  line  the  ramparts  on  the  main 
line,  James’s  Town,  extending  from  the 
drawbridge  towards  the  west  bastion,  and 
frouting  the  sea.  When  the  Royal  salute 
is  over,  the  feu  de  joie  will  commence  on 
the  right  of  the  St.  Helena  regiment,  and 
conclude  with  the  St.  Helena  Artillery  at 
Ladder  Hill,  observing  the  same  order  for 
each  of  the  three  rounds.  When  the  feu 
de  joie  is  over,  the  regiments  will  form 
with  open  ranks,  give  a general  salute,  and 
finish  with  three  cheers.  An  extra  pint  of 
wine  will  be  issued  to  the  troops  oil  the 
occasion. 

There  will  be  no  work  for  the  men  of 
the  garrison  on  the  23d. 


3}omr  gjntdltgntcr. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

KAST-iarniA  house. 

A Quarterly  General  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors will  be  held  at  the  East-India 
House  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  Sept.  next. 

SIAMESE  CANOE. 

The  Venilia,  which  has  just  arrived  from 
Singapore,  has  brought  home  for  Sir  T.  S. 
Raffles  a Siamese  Canoe,  which  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  a great  curiosity.  It  is 
forty-three  feet  in  length,  and  four  feet 
broad ; the  body  of  the  canoe  consisting 
entirely  of  one  piece,  the  trunk  of  a teak- 
tree.  It  is  beautifully  formed,  and  has 
thirteen  benches  for  rowers.  Paddles  only 
can  lie  used  in  impelling  it. 

FRENCH  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

In  our  last  number,  p.  139,  we  detailed 
the  proceedings  of  a recent  sitting  of  the 
Sociite  Asiatique  of  Paris.  We  omitted  to 
notice  that,  at  that  sitting,  Major  Edward 
Moor  (of  the  Bombay  Establishment), 
F.R.S.,  Author  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon, 
was  elected  a member. 

REVOLUTION  AT  MACAO. 

The  following  document  relates  to  a 
revolution  which  lately  took  place  at 
Macao. 

Asiatic  Journ. — No.  93. 


The  Representation  of  Joao  Nepomuceno 
Mahen,  to  the  Senate  of  Macao. 

Illustrious  Sirs:— Joad  Nepomuceno 
Mahen,  a native  of  this  city,  of  Portuguese 
parents,  and  consequently  a Portuguese 
citizen,  with  profound  respect  addresses 
your  tribunal,  and  begs  to  represent,  That 
having  by  the  new  order  of  tilings  reco- 
vered the  most  amiable  privilege  of  de- 
claring his  opinion  on  public  aftairs,  be 
the  same  in  censure  or  approval,  provided 
it  be  with  due  decorum  towards  those  to 
whom  the  nation  has  entrusted  its  destiny ; 
and  by  the  constitution  allow'ed  to  repre- 
sent to  the  Cortes,  and  to  the  executive 
power,  reclamations,  complaints,  or  peti- 
tions ; to  expose  infractions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  demand  the  personal  responsi- 
bility of  the  delinquents;  he  inasmuch 
considers  it  his  duty  to  represent  to  your 
Excellency, 

That  the  first  intelligence  of  our  happy 
regeneration  having  arrived  in  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May  1822,  the  dis- 
may which  this  occasioned  amongst  those 
who  by  their  interests  w'ere  attached  to  the 
ancient  order  of  things  was  generally  re- 
marked. 

That  in  exact  proportion  to  the  arrival 
of  additional  information,  was  the  notorious 
displeasure  of  those  authorities  declared 
anti-constitutional;  since  they  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  public  that  the  new  changes 
were  on  unstable  foundations,  prognotti- 
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eating  contra  revolutions,  and  announcing 
that  the  Court  of  llio  Janeiro,  so  far  from 
acceding  to  them,  had  solicited  assistance 
from  the  Allied  Powers  to  recover  their 
privileges. 

That  even  the  arrival  of  letters  from 
Rio,  announcing  the  adhesion  of  the  royal 
family  to  the  constitution,  and  His  Ma- 
jesty’s intention  of  returning  to  Europe 
did  not  destroy  their  hopes,  nor  did  they 
even  desist  from  their  project  of  misleading 
the  public,  calling  their  gazettes  “ Mun- 
diary  Papers,”  and  even  attempting  indi- 
rectly to  prohibit  the  reading  of  them. 

That  by  the  arrival  of  ships  for  Bengal, 
numbers  of  public  papers  having  been  re- 
ceived, those  possessing  them  were  re- 
quested to  deny  the  perusal  of  them  to 
others,  the  most  sinister  prognostication 
being  used  for  the  purpose;  and  till  this 
epoch  no  marks  of  public  joy  for  our  happy 
regeneration  were  shown. 

That  some  of  our  honourable  but  op- 
pressed citizens,  unable  to  restrain  the  fer- 
vent impulses  of  their  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment to  the  national  cause,  publicly  ex- 
pressed their  regret  at  the  indifference  with 
which  such  intelligence  was  received, 
whilst  others  which  merited  less  attention, 
received  the  most  public  marks  of  joy.* 
These  worthy  citizens  were  branded  with 
the  execrable  names  of  rebels  and  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace,  and  it  is  even 
said,  that  for  some  unknown  purpose  a list 
of  their  names  was  formed.  That  it  is 
equally  notorious  that  their  clamours  hav- 
ing been  laid  before  your  tribunal  by  one 
of  its  worthy  members,  intrigues  and  so- 
phisms were  not  wanting  to  stifle  his  just 
requisitions,  and  finally  a pretext  was  made 
of  the  want  of  money  in  the  treasury  for 
the  expences  of  the  rejoicings ; upon 
which  the  said  member  immediately  of- 
fered all  the  money  which  might  be  ne- 
cessary ! and  yet  this  offer  was  rejected  ! 
until  at  length  the  Sth  of  Nov.  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  celebration  of  the  Consti- 
tution, but  on  that  day  something  very 
different  took  place,  which  your  petitioner 
will  not  now  mention. 

That  although  it  was  publicly  known 
that  His  Majesty  had  safely  arrived  in 
Portugal,  and  had  sworn  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, yet  no  rejoicings  took  place  : but  the 
arrival  of  the  brig  Timorario,  from  Lisbon, 
on  the  5th  of  January,  rendering  it  impos- 
sible to  conceal  from  the  public  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  at  home,  what  was 
then  done?  was  it  our  constitution  and 
our  happy  regeneration  that  was  cele- 
brated? No;  the  arrival  of  His  Majesty 
in  Europe! 

What  then  can  have  occasioned  the  terror 
of,  and  aversion  to,  our  happy  regenera- 
tion, which  these  facts  demonstrate?  It 

* Alluding  to  an  order  for  public  rejoicing,  on 
acentint  of  the  birth  of  a prince,  in  the  royal 
family. 


must  be  one  or  other  of  our  chief  authori- 
ties, and  it  Ls  they  who  are  still  so  anxious 
to  keep  us  in  1 catling  strings. 

That  while  the  celebration  of  our  happy 
regeneration  was  thus  approaching  with 
tardy  steps  like  a criminal  to  the  scaffold, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  senate  broke 
silence,  and  demanded  that  the  standard 
of  liberty  should  be  hoisted.  How’  much 
this  astonished  and  provoked  him,  who 
still  governs  the  senate,  is  too  well  known 
for  me  to  repeat,  as  well  as  what  intrigues 
were  used  in  convoking  a council  to  have 
one  subservient  to  his  views. 

And  what  w as  discussed  when  the  coun- 
cil was  assembled  (on  the  7th  February)? 
The  form  of  the  oath  ! the  time  and  place 
of  the  solemnity  ! and  nothing  else  ! How 
different  a scene  to  that  which  passed  in 
other  parts  of  the  Portuguese  dominions. 

On  the  following  day  the  burgesses 
and  others  being  assembled  in  council,  a 
scene  of  confusion  appears  to  have  taken 
place ; the  one  party  asserting  that  the 
constitution  should  be  fully  proclaimed, 
and  also  their  right  to  remove  the  obnoxious 
authorities,  (among  whom  the  minister  is 
we  believe  plainly  signalized)  whilst  the 
others  strenuously  resisted  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  temporizing,  or  as  the  patriot 
Maher  expresses  it,  of  prolonging  two  or 
three  months  the  miserable  system  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  He  concludes  nearly 
in  these  words : 

“ The  miseries  of  this  unfortunate  coun- 
try had  loug  ago  been  remedied  by  our 
beloved  sovereign,  had  not  the  courtly  pro- 
tectors of  their  author  stifled  so  many  accu- 
sations by  remitting  them  to  the  accused  ! 
as  he  himself  has  declared,  that  all  might 
tremble  at  his  influence!  And  what  has 
been  from  that  time  till  now  our  public 
administration?  Look  to  our  exhausted 
treasury,  our  wretched  widows  and  or- 
phans,* to  the  bankruptcy  not  only  of  our 
ownbutof  foreign  and  Chinese  merchants, 
to  our  despairing  petitioners  for  justice,  to 
our  afflicted  and  unjustly  banished  exiles, 
deploring  far  from  their  native  country 
their  own  misfortunes  and  those  of  their 
unhappy  children  ! The  trevas  of  Egypt 
cannot  hide  these  truths  ! ” 

A community  which  had  suffered  so 
much  ; one  admiring  yet  the  moderation 
of  the  mother  country,  and  one  on  which 
so  many  honourable  titles  have  been  con- 
ferred, cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  any 
but  acts  of  loyalty  and  adhesion  to  its  Go- 
vernment even  in  salary.  The  love  of  my 
country  has  elicited  these  truths,  and  I 
call  on  your  Excellency  seriously  to  at- 
tend to  the  business  of  our  happy  regene- 
ration, that  you  may  not  be  called  upon  to 
answer  for  it  to  the  Sovereign  Congress  of 
the  nation. 


* Under  pretence  of  preserving  properly,  » 
shameful  system  of  embezzlement  ij  cairieuou 
in  most  foreign  colonies, 
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But  should  tills  representation  not  be 
listened  to,  should  its  author  be  deemed 
criminal ; whether  he  now,  or  after  a lapse 
of  years,  should  pay  the  debt  of  nature, 
time  will  eventually  justify  him;  and 
whatever  be  his  fate,  he  reclaims  the  rights 
of  his  country  and  of  his  fellow-citizens ; 
and  the  nation  for  his  judge. 

Joao  Nepomuceno  Makes, 
Macao,  February  11,  1822. 


ABSTRACT  OF  A LATE  ACT*  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

i 

An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
several  laws  now  in  force  with  respect  to 
trade  from  and  to  places  within  the  limits 
of  the  charter  of  the  East- India  Company, 
and  to  make  further  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  such  trade  ; and  to  amend  an  Act 
of  the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  for 
the  registering  of  vessels,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  vessels  registered  in  India.  — 18th 
July  1823. 

The  1st  section  repeals  the  35th  Geo. 
III. c.  92;  54  Geo.  III.  c.  34;  55  Geo. 
III.  c.  166;  57  Geo.  III.  c.  36;. 59  Geo. 
III.  c.  122;  and  1 and  2 Geo.  IV.  c.  65., 
and  so  much  of  the  53d  Geo.  III.  c.  135, 
as  authorizes  the  carrying  on  trade  within 
the  limits  of  the  Company’s  charter,  &c. 

The  statute  then  enacts  as  follows : — 

Trade  may  be  carried  on  in  British  ves- 
sels with  all  places,  except  China,  within 
the  East-India  Company’s  charter. 

Company  may  carry  on  any  trade/wh  ch 
his  Majesty’s  other  subjects  may  carry  on. 

Act  not  to  permit  trade  without  the  li- 
mits of  the  Company’s  charter,  which  can- 
not now  legally  be  carrried  on. 

Military  stores  not  to  be  carried  with- 
out a special  licence. 

Vessels  not  to  proceed  to  any  port  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  Malacca,  until  ad- 
mitted to  entry  at  one  of  the  principal 
settlements  in  India. 

If  Court  of  Directors  do  not  comply 
with  application  for  leave  to  go  to  minor 
ports,  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  Com- 
missioners for  Affairs  of  India. 

Additional  ports  or  places  between  the 
Indus  and  town  of  Malacca,  &c.  may  be 
considered  as  principal  settlements  of  the 
said  Company  for  this  Act, 

Act  not  to  permit  trade  with  China,  or 
in  tea. 

Goods  only  to  be  imported  into  ports 
having  warehouses  or  docks.  • 

List  of  persons  and  arms  on  board  to  be 
delivered  to  the  collector,  &c. 

Ships  engaged  in  Southern  Whale 
Fisheries  to  be  subject  to  restrictions  of 
this  Act  only. 

Goods  imported  into  Malta  or  Gibraltar 
may  here-exported. 

Duties  of  customs  to  be  paid  on  impor- 


*  This  Act  waa  noticed  In  our  last  number. 


tation  of  goods  into  America  and  the  West- 
Indies. 

Not  to  affect  powers  vested  in  his  Ma- 
jesty, with  regard  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  Mauritius.  1 Geo.  IV.  c. 
11.  Not  to  affect  the  following  Acts:  — 
54  Geo.  III.  c.  103;  55  Geo.  III.  c,  10; 
59Geo.  III.  c.  33  ; c.  52  ; 1 and  2 Geo. 
IV.  c.  106. 

Not  to  repeal  provisions  of  53  Geo.  III. 
c.  155,  as  to  resort  of  persons  to  India. 

Not  to  affect  provisions  for  preventing 
clandestine  trade. 

Punishing  commanders  of  vessels  un- 
lawfully taking  persons  on  board,  or  giv- 
ing false  lists  of  passengers. 

Ships  registered  in  India  pursuant  to  4 
Geo.  IV.  c.  41,  to  have  privileges  to  which 
other  vessels  are  entitled  by  that  Act. 

Lascars  and  natives  of  India  not  to  be 
British  mariners,  within  the  meaning  of 
34  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 

A proportion  of  British  seamen  to  the 
tonnage  of  any  ship  sufficient. 

In  cases  where  in  India  a sufficient 
number  of  British  seamen  can  not  be  ob- 
tained, governors  may  license  the  ship  to 
sail. 

Act  not  to  require  British  seamen  on 
board  vessels  employed  in  trade  between 
port  and  port. 

54th  Geo.  III.c.  134,  repealed  so  far 
as  relates  to  Asiatic  sailors,  &c.  except  as 
to  the  recovery  of  money  due  on  bonds. 

Governor  of  Fort- William  to  make  rules, 
&c.  with  respect  to  masters,  &c.  of  vessels 
trading  under  tins  Act.  Such  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  observed  in  like  manner 
as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  this  Act. 

Masters  of  vessels  to  make  out  lists  of 
of  every  Lascar,  &c.  on  board,  before  such 
ship  shall  be  admitted  to  entry. 

Penalty  given  for  breach  of  regulations 
relative  to  Lascars,  &c. 

Lascars,  &c.  convicted  of  vagrancy,  to 
be  shipped  on  board  of  vessel  bound  to  the 
place  from  whence  brought. 

Company  to  supply  all  necessaries  for 
distressed  Lascars,  &c.  brought  to  tin’s 
country,  aud  may  recover  expense  from 
owners. 

INDIA  SHITTING  INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Aug.  4.  Gravesend.  Venilia,  Thomp- 
son, from  Singapore,  29th  Jan. 

9.  Ditto.  Phccnix,  Wetherhead,  from 
Bengal,  sailed  13th  Feb.,  Madras  11th 
March,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  23d  May. 

11.  Deal.  Mary  Anne,  Warrington, 
srom  Bengal,  Ceylon,  and  Cape  of  Good 
II ope. — Passengers  from  Ceylon  : Mrs. 

Renwick  and  child;  Mrs.  M'Pherson ; 
Capt.  Renwick,  83d  regt. ; Lieut  M‘Pher- 
son,  H.M.  Art.;  Assist.  Surg.  Hony,  and 
Dr.  Nicholson,  Madras  establishment. 

2 S 2 
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24.  Off  Portsmouth.  Orjdieus , Findlay, 
from  Mauritius  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

27.  Off  Dartmouth.  Triumph,  Crosley, 
from  Bombay  27th  April,  and  St.  Hele- 
.na  9th  July. 

Departures. 

Aug.  3.  Gravesend.  Lotus , Field,  for 
Bengal. 

5.  Deal.  Moira , Morfett,  for  Batavia. 

12.  Ditto,  James  Sibbald , Forbes,  for 
Madeira  and  Bombay. 

Gravesend.  Asia,  Reid,  for  Bengal. 

19.  Ditto.  Hope , Flint,  for  Madras. — 
Passengers : Mrs.  Fullerton,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, and  Mrs.  Harris;  Misses  Fullerton, 
E.  Fullerton,  Hawkins,  C.  Hawkins, 
and  H.  Hawkins  ; Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  F. 
Hawkins,  and  Master  J.  Hawkins ; Mr. 
Fullerton,  and  Mr.  Fullerton,  jun. ; Capt. 
Page,  H.C.  Service;  Capt.  Campbell, 
ditto ; Messrs.  Bell,  Prescott,  Beck, 
Briggs,  Dalzell,  Baldwin,  and  Messiter, 
H.  C.  Service ; Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, and  seven  servants. 

— Ditto.  Sarah , Bowen,  for  Bombay. 

24.  Deal.  Lady  Kennaway,  Surflen,  for 
Bengal. 

Vessels  spoken  with. 

Windsor,  Haviside,  London  to  Bengal 
and  China,  12th  May,  lat.  33.34.  S.  long. 
10.  E. 

Sophia,  Sutton,  London  to  Madras  and 
Bengal,  4th  June,  lat.  18.  S.  long.  24.  W. 

Royal  George,  Biden,  for  Bengal  and 
China,  4th  Jan.,  lat.  3.  N.,  long.  21.  W. 

Bridget,  Liverpool  to  Bengal,  4th 
March. 

Asia,  for  Bombay,  and  Pilot,  bound  to 
Bengal,  14th  May. 

Passengers  per  Cumbrian , Clarkson , for 
Bombay. 

Mrs.  Fairish,  Major  Mauj  Mrs.  Wood- 
house  Martin,  Misses  M.  and  S.  Dun- 
can, Capt.  Sherieff,  Lieut,  and  Mrs. 
Penley,  Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Probyn,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Stewart,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Allen, 
Miss  Tyler,  Lieut.  Jones,  Mr.  Jeafferson, 
Mr.  Corsar,  Mr.  C.  Scott,  Mr.  Liddell, 
Mr.  Von  Geyer,  Mr.  Ramsey. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

July  12.  At  Buckland- House,  near 

Barnstaple,  the  lady  of  Major- Gen.  Henry 
Webber,  of  the  Madras  Army,  of  a 
daughter 

Aug . 7.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  Thos.  Alex. 
Watt,  R.N.,  commander  of  the  private 
East-India  ship  Jamima,  of  a daughter. 

12.  At  Cheltenham,  the  lady  of  John 
Stevens,  Esq.  late  of  Penzance,  of  a daugh- 
ter. 

13.  In  Euston- Square,  the  lady  of  Geo. 


Medley,  Esq.,  of  the  East-India  House, 
of  a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

July  31.  At  Otley,  Lieut. Gen.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Barnes,  K.C.B.,  Governor  of  Cey- 
lon, to  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Walter 
Fawkes,  Esq.,  of  Farnley-hall,  in  the 
county  of  York. 

Aug . 3.  At  Dalkeith,  Capt.  J.  Little, 
of  the  Hon.  East-India  Company’s  Ser- 
vice, to  Lucy  Anne,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Col.  Willey,  of  H.M.'s  4th  Dragoon 
Guards. 

7.  At  Whippingham,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Capt.  John  Montagu,  of  the  81st 
Regt.,  second  son  of  the  late  Col.  Mon- 
tagu, of  the  Hon.  East-India  Company’s 
Service,  and  nephew  of  Admiral  Sir  Geo. 
Montagu,  G.  C.  B.,  to  Jessy,  eldest 
daughter  of  Lieut.- Col.  Warsley,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery. 

12.  At  St  George’s,  Hanover  Square, 
Frederick  Alexander,  son  of  Sir  William 
Augustus  Cunynghame,  Bart.,  to  Ann, 
youngest  daughter  of  Edward  Earl,  Esq., 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs  for 
Scotland. 

.19.  At  i Gloucester,  Noah  John  Neale 
Buckle,  Esq,,  of  Chaceley  Lodge,  Tewkes- 
bury, to  Penelope,  eldest  daughter  of 
Captain  Thomas  Martin,  East-India  Com- 
pany’s service,  and  of  Wellington  Parade, 
Gloucester. 

— At  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin, 
Wm.  Mortimer  Carlisle,  Esq.,  son  of  the 
late  Colonel  Carlisle,  of  the  Hon.  East. 
India  Company’s  service,  to  Jemima  Ma- 
tilda, eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Wade,  of  Tipperary. 

21.  At  St.  George’s  Church,  Dublin, 
Richard  Cowen  Chambers,  Esq.,  second 
son  of  John  Chambers,  Esq.,  of  Liflbrd, 
to  Caroline,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Robt.  Warren,  rector  of  Tuam  and 
Cong,  and  niece  to  Sir  William  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Gore  Ousely,  Bart. 

Lately.  At  Marylebone  church,  Wm. 
Milligan,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  of  Sloane-street,  to 
Elizabeth  Sybil,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Colonel  Lane,  of  the  Hon.  East-In- 
dia Company’s  Service,  and  of  Lanesville, 
county  of  Dublin. 

— At  Hanley  church,  Worcestershire, 
G.  Dowdeswell,  Esq.,  of  the  Down  House, 
late  a Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  in 
Bengal,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Rose  Egerton. 


DEATHS. 

July  26.  At  Park  Hall,  near  Mansfield, 
aged  5 3,  Major- Gen.  Hall,  late  Lieut. Col. 
of  the  23d,  or  Royal  Welsh  Fusileers. 

Aug.  7.  In  Bed  ford-square,  Major-Gen. 
Darby  Griffith,  of  Padworth  House,  Berks. 

8.  At  Buckland  House,  near  Barnsta- 
ple, after  a short  illness,  the  lady  of  Major- 
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General  Henry  Webber,  of  the  Madras 
Army,  universally  lamented  by  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance. 

9.  At  his  house,  in  Old  Burlington- 
street,  in  his  49th  year,  the  Most  Hon. 

Charles  Marquis  Earl  Cornwallis,  &c.  &c 
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LONDON  MARKETS. 


Tuesday , August  26. 

Cotton. — The  demand  for  Cotton  con- 
tinued dull  last  week,  but  the  holders  are 


— • — 7,  ; A ...i  ■ remarkably  firm,  and  there  is  but  little  of- 

His  lordship  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  ^ jn  the  raarket.  The  sales  amount 

death  of  his  father,  the  late  Marquis,  m to700bags ,viz.  200  Surats  6jd  a 7d.  mid- 
1805.  The  title  of  Marquis  is  exttnct.  d].  . 300  Bengal,  5|i  „ 6*d.  or- 

He  is  succeeded  in  the  titles  of  Earl  Corn-  d-  to  fa;r  . 200  Madras  7<L  a 7 id. 
wallis,  Viscount  Brome,  Baron  Cornwall  eood  foir 

lis,  of  Eye,  and  a baronet  by  his  uncle  » . . . 

Jakes,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Sugar.—  rhere  was  not  so  much  bum- 
jamts,  uie  xu  u 1 ne38  doing  in  Raw  Sugars  last  week  as 

Coventry.  , , co  T - f Pnl  during  tlie  preceding,  the  holders  continu- 

11  At : Brompton,  »god  S9,  : Lieul 7-Col.  ?ff  u,eir  demands,  and  showing  no 

Brookes  Lawrence  bite  of  ti  e 13th  x-ight  dif  ition  to  ive  way  in  price8.  The 
Dragoons,  in  which  he  served  for  38  > ears.  P ^ fi ne  8^  'f  M£covadea  are 
IS.  Very  suddenly,  at  Leamington,  rati,er  scarce,  and  go  off  freely;  the  other 
Prince  Kiataira,  one  of  the  New  Zealand  descriptions  are  rather  heavy. — The  Refined 

eliiefs  who  were  exhibiting  m ttiat  place.  Market  was  dull  last  week;  but  there  is 

He  was  son  of  the  reigning  King  of  1 a-  ----- 


roa,  or  the  Bey  of  the  Isles,  and  only 
eighteen  years  ot  age.  The  deceased  chief 
was  much  esteemed  in  his  own  country  as 
a warrior,  having  eminently  distinguished 
himself  on  various  occasions  in  the  con- 
tests between  Paroa  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  isles.  The  prince  was 


rather  more  business  doing  this  forenoon. 

Coffee. — The  public  sales  of  Coffee 
last  week  were  extensive,  consisting  of 
1080  casks  of  250  bags  British  plantation, 
and  100  casks  750  bags  Foreign;  the 
British  Plantation  sold  at  rather  lower 
rates ; the  Foreign  Barley  supported  for- 


interred  in  the  church-yard  at  Learning-  mer  quotations 
ton,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  Saltpetre.— By  public  sale  on  the  20th 

the  established  church,  having  previously  inst.,  ill  bags  Saltpetre  20s.  o 20s.  6d: 
to  his  departure  from  New  Zealand,  been  And  on  Friday,  100  bags  sold  20s.  6d. 
converted  to  Christianity  by  one  of  the  Ginger.— By  public  sale  on  Wednes- 
missionaries  who  had  been  sent  thither  ^ Jamaica  White  Ginger  sold 


from  this  country. 

16.  After  a painful  illness,  Sophia,  lady 
of  Major  N.  C.  Maw,  Hon.  East-India 
Company’s  service,  Bombay  Establishment. 


£7  a £13. 

East-India  Sale,  20th  inst.— Sugar— 
Bengal  middling  to  good  white,  30s.  a 
35s.  6d.— yellow,  25s.  a 29s.— Bourbon, 


r j djS.  ou.— yenow,  » 

23.  At  his  house,  Weston-green,  Thames  ejjow>  22s.  a 24s.  6d. — brown,  19s.  6d.a 
Ditton,  Surrey,  John  Kaye,  Esq.,  late  2is.  gd.— Coffee,  Mocha,  ordinary  £5.  a 
Accountant-General  to  the  Hon.  East-In-  jos,  gd. — middling  to  good  £5.  15s. 

dia  Company  at  Bombay.  0 8s.  6d. — Cheribon,  good  ordinary. 

Lately.  At  his  father’s  house,  on  the  g78.  gd.  a 88s.  6d.— damaged,  77s.  a 
Haven  Banks,  near  Exeter,  aged  SO  years,  g4s.  gd. — Sumatra,  brown  77s.  6d.  a 81s. 
Lieut.  Robert  Gray,  late  of  the  Hon.  East-  Rice— Bengal,  good  white  14s.  6d.  o 
India  Company ’3  l*4th  regt.  Madras  Native  15s.  gd.— low,  do.  11s.  a 12s. 

Infantry. 


..rfin  friviijfn*  rtrrnrrcx  fs*  rfrji  r rfnfrfi**i*  ****  »«■■■ 

INDIAN  SECURITIES  AND 
EXCHANGES. 

The  Exchange  at  Calcutta  on  London 
in  March  last  was  from  Is.  1 l^d  to  2s.  O^d 
per  Sicca  rupee. 

The  present  rate  for  Bills  in  London 
on  Calcutta  is  from  Is.  9d.  to  Is.  ll^d- 
per  Sicca  rupee. 

The  Company’s  5 per  Cent.  Loan  of  the 
14th  Feb.  1823,  had  attained  a premium  of 
about  12  per  cent. 

The  Remittable  Loan  of  Feb.  1822  w as 
at  a premium  of  about  33  to  35  per  cent. 


GOODS  DECLARED  FOR  SALE  AT 
THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 

For  Sale  2 September— Prompts  November. 
Tea— Bohea,  500,000lbs.  3 Congou,  Campoi,  Pe- 
koe, and  Souchong,  5,000,000lbs. j Twankav  and 
Hyson  Skin,  I,l00,000lbs.  j Hyson,  300.000lbs.— 
Total,  including  Private  Trade,  6,900,O0Olbs. 

For  Sale  10  September— Prompt  b December. 
Company's—  Bengal  and  Coast  Piece  Goods. 

For  Sale  17  September.— Prompt  19  December. 

Company's— Su  gar . 

Licensed.— Soap. 

For  Sale  7 October.— Prompt  9 January,  1894. 
Licensed — I ndigo. 

For  Sale* 0 October— Prompt  16  January. 
Company's.— China  and  Bengal  Raw  Silk. 


TIMES  appoint'd  for  the  EAST-INDIA  COMPANY’S  SHIPS  of  tlie  SEASON  1823-24. 
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L. 

s. 

rt* 

L. 

*. 

d. 

L, 

. 1. 

d. 

L. 

1. 

d. 

Cochineal 

..lb. 

0 

3 

6 

to 

0 

4 

6 

Sal  Ammoniac  .... 

0 

0 

0 

to 

4 

15 

0 

Cotfee,  Java 

.CWl. 

5 

0 

0 

- 

b 

5 

0 

Senna 

....lb. 

0 

0 

10 

— 

0 

8 

6 

— — Cheribon 

4 

5 

0 

_ 

4 

18 

0 

Turmerick,  Java.. 

..cwt. 

8 

9 

0 

— 

8 

15 

O 

■ Sumatra 

4 

o 

o 

4 

*» 

o 

1 

10 

0 

1 

16 

0 

— Bourbon  

» • • • 

China  .... ..... 

8 

10 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Mucha  

s 

0 

0 

•— 

7 

0 

0 

Zedoary  

Cotton,  Surat 

.lb. 

0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

8 

Galls,  in  Surts 

6 

0 

0 

— 

6 

10 

0 

Madras 

0 

0 

6 

_ 

0 

0 

7 

Blue 

7 

10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Bengal  . 

0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

7 

Indigo,  Blue  

0 

JO 

0 

— 

0 

10 

G 

Bourbon  

0 

0 

11 

— 

0 

1 

3 

— Purple  and  Violet  ... 

0 

9 

6- 

— 

0 

9 

10 

Drugs,  i,c.  for  Dyeing. 

Fine  Violet 

0 

9 

6 

— 

0 

9 

10 

Aloes,  Epatica 

,cwt. 

18 

0 

0 

— 

85 

0 

0 

Good  Ditto 

0 

8 

10 

— 

0 

9 

4 

Auniseeds,  Star 

4 

0 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

Fine  Violet  &.  Copper 

0 

8 

0 

— 

0 

8 

9 

Borax,  Ketined 

s 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Good  Ditto 

0 

7 

6 

— 

0 

8 

3 

Unrefined,  or  Tinea! 

8 

10 

0 

— 

8 

15 

0 

Ordinary  Ditto. 

0 

8 

9 

— 

0 

6 

3 

Camphirc  unrefined 

10 

10 

0 

— 

11 

10 

0 

— - Consuming  qualities.. 

0 

6 

0 

— 

0 

8 

0 

Cardemoms,  M alabar ..  lb 

0 

8 

7 

— 

0 

3 

3 

— — Madras  Fint  aud  Good 

0 

6 

6 

— 

0 

9 

11 

Ceylon 

0 

1 

1 

— 

0 

1 

3 

Rice,  Bengal 

0 

10 

0 

— 

0 

11 

6 

Cassia  Buds 

.cwt. 

16 

10 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Safilower.T 

6 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

(ignra  

8 

0 

0 

— 

o 

10 

0 

..cwt. 

18 

0 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

Castor  Oil 

0 

l 

0 

— 

0 

8 

0 

Saltpetre,  Refined... 

. CWt. 

1 

1 

6 

1 

3 

6 

China  Root 

.CWl. 

1 

15 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Silk,  Bengal  Skein  . 

....lb. 

0 

11 

5 

— 

0 

18 

to 

Coculus  1 odious.... 

s 

0 

0 

— 

3 

ft 

0 

■ - - Novi 

0 

14 

8 

— 

1 

8 

11 

Columbo  Root 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

— — Ditto  While .. 

• • • •• 

0 

14 

1 

— 

1 

1 

10 

DraodiPti  Hlood 

0 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

■■  ■ China  

0 

18 

1 

— 

0 

18 

6 

Gum  Ammoniac,  lump.. 

5 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

Organ zi ne 

l 

18 

0 

— 

1 

18 

0 

Arabic.... 

ft 

0 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 . 

Spices,  Cinnamon... 

0 

6 

7 

0 

6 

10 

— Assafcetida 

s 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

Cloves 

0 

8 

8 

— 

0 

3 

9 

— ■ ■■  Rpiijqmiu  . . . . 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

— ■ ■■  Mart*, 

0 

5 

1 

— 

0 

ft 

8 

Animi 

.cwt. 

3 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Nutmegs 

0 

3 

5 

— 

0 

3 

6 

Galbanum...  . 

— — Ginger 

0 

16 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

Gambogium  . 

8 

10 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

Pepper,  Black 

» • ••  lb* 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

Myrrh 

7 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

— White 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

o 

Olibanutn 

* 

10 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

Sugar,  Yellow 

1 

5 

0 

— ■ 

1 

9 

0 

Lsc  Ltikt* , • • ••••••< 

* • • rb. 

0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

8 

6 

White 

1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

15 

0 

0 

s 

0 

__ 

0 

ft 

6 

0 

19 

0 

— 

1 

9 

0 

Shell, Block... 

8 

0 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Manilla  and  Java  .... 

0 

17 

0 

— 

0 

19 

0 

Shivered 

8 

5 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

Tea,  Boliea 

0 

8 

4 

0 

8 

ft 

Stick  

0 

15 

0 

1 

10 

o 

0 

8 

6 

— 

0 

3 

7 

Musk,  China 

0 

10 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

Souchong 

0 

4 

8 

— 

0 

4 

7 

Nux  Vomica 

,cwt. 

i 

5 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

Campoi 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

3 

Oil  Cassia 

0 

0 

3 

— 

0 

0 

0 

— - Twankay 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

5 

Cinnamon  ..  . 

0 

12 

0 

— 

0 

15 

0 

Pekoe 

0 

5 

8 

0 

6 

0 

8 

5 

0 

- 

O 

10 

0 

— , Huirin  Skin 

o 

3 

4 

— — 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

3 

8 

— 

0 

3 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

ft 

4 

_ 

0 

6 

8 

Opium 

Tortoiseshell 

1 

18 

0 

•— 

8 

ft 

0 

0 

1 

6 

— 

0 

ft 

3 

Wood,  Saunders  Red. .ton 

10 

0 

0 

— 

li 

0 

0 

SHIPS  LOADING  FOR  INDIA. 


Ships’  Names. 

Tons. 

Captains. 

Destination. 

Moira  - 

700 

Hornbloxv  - 

Madras  direct. 

Ganges 

700 

Ford  - 

Madras  and  Bengal. 

Clyde  - 

500 

Driver  - 

Ditto. 

I.a  Belle  Alliance  - 

650 

Rolfe  - 

Ditto. 

Providence  - 

700 

Remmington 

Ditto. 

David  Scott  - 

800 

Runyon 

Ditto. 

Golcopda 

850 

Edwards 

Ditto. 

Lord  Hunger  ford  - 

707 

Farquharson 

Ditto. 

William  Money  - 

800 

Jackson 

Ditto. 

Ex  mouth 

700 

Owen  - 

Ditto. 

Lady  Raffles  - 

650 

Coxwell 

Ditto. 

Bengal  Merchant- 

500 

Brown  - 

Bengal  direct. 

Ciiy  of  Edinburgh 

370 

Wiseman 

Ditto. 

Sir  Edward  Paget  - 

600 

Geary  - 

Ditto. 

Cumbrian 

700 

Claikson 

Bombay. 

Resou  rce 

250 

Pritchard 

Ditto. 

Waterloo 

416 

Stiidd  - 

Ditto. 

Barkworth  - 

600 

Cotgrave 

Ditto. 

Duke  of  Bedford  - 

700 

Cunynghsmc 

Ditto. 

Bombay  Merchant 

432 

Kemp  - 

Ditto. 

Cambridge  - 

800  1 

Barber  - 

Ditto. 

Upton  Castle 

508  , 

Thacker 

Ditto. 

King  George  the  Fourth 

500 

Prissiok 

Mauritius 

John  Barry  - 

500 

Roach  - 

Ditto  and  Ceylon* 

Minstrel 

354 

Arkcull- 

Cape  and  Batavia. 

Caroline 

450  i 

1 

Batavia,  Singapore,  and  Penang. 

5 

' I 
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Daily  Prices  of  Stocks , from  the  26th  of  July  to  the  25th  of  August  1893. 
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|MR.  BUCKINGHAM. 


. It  is  frorai  °nr  wish  to  ranee  of  liberal  education,  partly  to 
;spcak  of  Mr.  Budm  in  any  man-  the  political  situation  of  this  country, 
ner  that  may  wfs  feelings,  or  but  principally  to  an  arrogant  assump- 
injure  him  in  solfhat  redress  to  tion  of  political  importance,  by  those 
which  he  may  rfmself  entitled,  by  whom  the  periodical  press  of  this 
If  we  may  givef  to  the  inten-  .country  is  managed,  aided  by  a kind 
*»ons  which  he  pressed  in  his  of  esprit  de  corps  that  protects  from 
letter  published/  Morning  Chro - public  censure  all  the  licentiousness  of 
nick y we  haveP  to  anticipate  public  writers,  and  sets  at  defiance 
frequent  collisjp1  him  on  mat-  complaint  or  remonstrance;  because 
ters  'of  commit : ^>n  po-  without  the  aid  of  the  gentlemen,  of 
licy,  therefore,;  from  principle,  the  press , it  becomes  a matter  of  phy- 
we  should  dei teeing  upon  this  sical  impossibility  to  give  any  publicity 
literary  warfaq  an  unnecessary  to  complaint  or  remonstrance.  It  is 
display  of  iU-n[feeling.  But  we  not  our  intention  to  enlarge  upon  this 
must  not  sufiepehng  of  policy  subject,  nor  is  it  within  our  province ; 
to  restrain  u( an  early  and  de-  we  only  state  the  fact,  and,  every  body 
cided  notice  prs,  , which  Mr.  who  is  at  all  in  the  habit  of  reading 
Buckingham  ostentatiously  the  periodical  publications  in  this  coun- 
pressed  upopphe  attention,  and  try  will  admit  the  truth  of  it.  As  in- 
. which  neces^pive  questions  of  stances,  we  might  quote  Mr.  Cobbett, 
.deep  interest^  class  of  the  coni-  Mr.  - Hone,  Mr.  Carlile,  Mr.  Leigh 
munity  in  *wF /eaders  are  prin-  Hunt,  and  many  others  of  a similar 
,cipally  to  bej  ‘ • stamp  whose  names  we  do  not  give. 

We  have  j on  several  occa-  because,  to  our  oriental  readers  at 
sions,  statefeheral  terras,  who  least,  we  apprehend  they  will  be 
and  what  M^Pgham  is;  but  it  is  scarcely  known!  Novy  w.e  think  that 
necessary  explicit.-  Mr.  Buckingham  may,  very  properly  be 

It  is  onty  years,  that  a class  placed  in  this  class ; perhaps* we  ought 
of  men  hasfeJ  in  this  country,  to  pay  him  the  compliment  of  saying, 
who  may  by  the  term  of  that,,  with  the  exception  of? Cobbett,* 

literary-ptf ^venturers.  They  he  excels  those  we  . have  named  in 
owe  tbeirPartty'to  the  exube-  literary  attainments ; but  in  spirit  and 
Asiatic  rNo‘  Voi-  XVI.  ' .2  T 
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principle,  excepting  also  the  gross  pro- 
fanity of  some  of  them,  he  resembles 
them  all.  For  reasons  that  we  shall 
not  here  analyze,  the  market  for  li- 
terary wares,  of  the  description  sup- 
plied by  such  authors  has  lately  in 
England  been  glutted  to  excess.  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  aware  of  this,  and 
naturally  looked  out  for  a place  to 
which  he  might  carry  his  goods  to 
better  advantage.  He  possesses  an 
adventurous  turn  of  mind,  and  to 
such  a man,  India  of  course  presented 
a fair  opportunity.  Accordingly  about 
five  years  ago,  Mr.  Buckingham,  having 
duly  provided  himself  with  a certain 
quantity  of  radical  information,  pos- 
sessed by  nature  of  an  indefinite  quan- 
tity of  discontent,  and  well  stored 
with  audacity,  perseverance,  and  po- 
litical verbiage,  embarked  for  India  to 
take  his  chance.  To  use  a vulgar 
adage,  Mr.  Buckingham  appears  to 
have  “ reckoned  without  his  host.” 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
him,  that  a wide  distinction  exists  be- 
tween that  freedom  of  the  press  which 
is  permitted  here,  and  that  license 
which  is  allowed  in  other  countries. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  calculated 
upon  the  different  degrees  of  indul- 
gence which  governments  differently 
circumstanced  are  compelled  to  adopt. 
Accordingly,  on  his  arrival  in  India, 
he  at  once  launched  out  into  the  full 
sea  of  political  discussion,  regardless 
of  all  the  rocks  and  shoals  which 
might  there  present  themselves  to  his 
progress.  At  home  it  was  all  plain 
sailing ; the  chart  was  well  described, 
the  dangers  were  accurately  defined, 
the  vessel  might  be  guided  to  a nicety, 
and  no  risk  incurred.  But  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham ignorantly  supposed  that  the 
same  chart  would  safely  direct  his 
course  through  every  sea,  and  little 
suspected  that  his  vessel  might  he 
wrecked,  when  others  in  milder  la- 
titudes had  been  steered  with  safety. 

It  is  a vulgar  error  to  suppose  that 
our  oriental  dominions,  because  they 
are  inhabited  bv  many  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  are  therefore  subject 


only  to  the  laws  of  this  country.  It 
is  indeed  most  natural,  and  we  will 
add  most  becoming,  for  an  English- 
man to  claim  his  birthrights,  though  a 
wanderer  upon  any  soil.  But  with 
whatever  fondness  we  may  be  disposed 
to  regard  the  ebullition  of  English 
feeling,  we  cannot  forget  that  an  Eng- 
lishman, like  the  native  of  every  other 
country  under  the  sun,  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  municipal  law's  of  that 
country  within  which  he  finds  himself. 
Had  Mr. , Buckingham  remembered 
this,  it  would  not  have  fallen  to  our 
lot  to  reprobate  his  conduct,  as  we 
are  obliged  to  do. 

In  the  prosecution  of  that  specula- 
tion with  which  he  embarked,  Mr. 
Buckingham  established  a newspaper 
at  Calcutta,  under  the  name  of  the 
Calcutta  Journal.  He  relied  upon  its 
success,  because  of  the  novelty  of  its 
character : it  w'as  the  first  scion  in 
that  fertile  climate  from  the  radical 
stock  of  this  country.  Attempts,  it  is 
true,  had  been  previously  made  to 
plant  it,  but  by  men  incompetent  to 
promote  its  growth.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, for  a time  it  flourished,  but 
only  for  a time ; that  which  is  a useful 
plant  in  one  country  may  prove  in 
another  an  obnoxious  weed.  Mr. 
Buckingham’s  Journal  of  course  be- 
came, for  such  was  the  intention,  the 
medium  of  every  complaint ; — com- 
plaint is  a mild  word,  we  should  rather 
say  the  medium  of  every  remonstrance 
against  the  Indian  Government;  and, 
as  effect  by  reaction  often  generates 
its  cause,  it  became  not  only  the  me- 
dium, but  discovered  sources  of  com- 
plaint hitherto  unknown,  and  un- 
thought of,  against  the  administration. 
Anonymous  writers,  secret  enemies, 
and  mysterious  assailants,  here  founda 
ready  channel  for  disseminating  those 
feelings  which  hitherto  they  had  che- 
rished in  private.  So  far  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham had  rightly  calculated  his  plan. 
When  did  it  ever  happen  that  discon- 
tent, jealousy,  envy,  or  hatred  has  not 
found  a ready  auditor,  more  especially 
wdien  those  feelings  are  exhibited  by  3 
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subject  against  the  authority  which 
governs  it  ? We  need  not  add,  that  the 
Journal  found  a ready  sale.  Those 
who  consult  the  worst  passions  of 
mankind,  will  always  meet  with  en- 
couragement. Those  who  give  vent 
to  angry  and  vindictive  feelings,  will 
always  receive  patronage;  nor  can  it 
be  wondered  at,  that  in  a country  so 
extensive,  and  under  a government 
so  peculiar  as  that  of  India,  numerous 
sources  of  discontent  should  con- 
stantly arise.  It  is  beyond  dispute, 
that  under  any  government  in  its  na- 
ture despotic,  and  where  promotion 
invariably  depends  upon  merit,  more 
jealousy  must  subsist  than  under  any 
other  circumstances,  and  this  upon 
the  acknowledged  principle  that  one 
honour  conferred  makes  a hundred 
ungrateful.  This  is,  we  believe,  the 
simple  explanation  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham’s success  as  a journalist,  and  the 
explanation  is  decisive  on  the  me- 
ritorious character  of  that  success. 
When  therefore  Mr.  Buckingham  ex- 
ults, as  he  has  exulted,  in  the  extra- 
ordinary sale  of  his  newspaper,  it  is 
proper  to  inquire  whether  his  success 
has  not  proceeded  from  the  encou- 
ragement he  has  given  to  feelings  that 
should  never  have  found  utterance, 
and  whether  such  success  does  not 
afford  the  strongest  evidence  of  his 
demerits. 

We  are  persuaded  that  in  thus 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  Mr. 
Buckingham’s  motives,  we  are  doing 
more  real  service,  than  in  exposing  in 
detail  the  futility  of  that  defence  which 
he  has  laid  before  them.  It  -would  be 
easy  for  us  to  do  the  latter,  and  in 
due  time  we  shall  do  so,  if  we  find 
that  his  case  excites  sufficient  interest 
to  make  it  worth  our  while.  Hitherto, 
both  the  sentence  against  him,  and 
the  complaints  to  wdiich,  on  his  part, 
it  has  given  rise,  have  attracted  but 
little  notice.  He  has  very  wisely 
chosen  a time  when  the  daily  papers 
have  so  little  important  matter  to  oc- 
cupy their  attention,  that  they  can 
afford  to  throw  away  columns  on  the 


insertion  of  his  letters ; but  still  they 
have  sunk  into  the  oblivion  which  they 
deserve.  Even  the  Times  has  not  deign- 
ed to  foster  his  complaints,  and  the 
Morning  Chronicle  too,  is  content  to 
pass  them  over  sub  silentio , so  far  as 
with  decent  consistency  it  could  do 
so.  As  Journalists,  however,  we  must 
record  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
the  present  state  of  the  case. 

By  the  Act  of  the  13th  Geo.  Ill,  c. 
63,  a power  is* given  to  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment to  enact  such  laws  as  may 
be  essential,  provided  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
laws  of  England ; and  requiring  that 
they  should  be  registered  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Calcutta,  with  the 
consent  of  its  judges.  That  we  may 
not  be  unintentionally  guilty  of  misre- 
presenting the  statute,  we  will  furnish 
our  readers  with  an  extract. 

Anno  Regni  Decimo  Tertio  Georgii  III. 

Regis,  chap  63,  section  36. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid,  that  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  Governor  General  and 
Council  of  the  said  United  Company’s 
settlement  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal, 
from  time  to  time,  to  make  and  issue  such 
rules,  ordinances,  and  regulations,  for  the 
good  order  and  civil  government  of  the 
said  United  Company’s  settlement  at  Fort 
William  aforesaid,  and  other  factories  and 
places  subordinate,  or  to  be  subordinate 
thereto,  as  shall  be  deemed  just  and  rea- 
sonable (such  rules,  ordinances,  and  regu- 
lations not  being  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
the  realm);  and  to  set,  impose,  inflict,  and 
levy  reasonable  fines  and  forfeitures  for 
the  breach  or  non-observance  of  such  rules, 
ordinances,  and  regulations;  but  never- 
theless the  same,  or  any  of  them,  shall  not 
be  valid,  or  of  any  force  or  effect,  until  the 
same  shall  be  duly  registered  and  pub- 
lished in  the  said  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature, which  shall  be,  by  the  said'  new 
charter  established,  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  said  Court ; which  re« 
gistry  shall  not  be  made  until  the  expi- 
ration of  twenty  days  after  the  same  shall 
be  openly  published,  and  a copy  thereof 
affixed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the 
Court-house  or  place  where  the  said  Su- , 
preme  Court  shall  be  held  ; and  from  and 
immediately  after  such  registry  as  afore- 
said, the  same  shall  be  good  and  valid  in 
law  ; but  nevertheless  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  person  or  persons  in  India  to  ap- 
peal therefrom  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or 
successors,  in  Council,  who  are  hereby  em  - 
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powered,  if  they  think  fit,  to  set  aside  and 
repeal  any  such  rules,  ordinances,  and  re- 
gulations respectively,  so  as  such  appeal, 
or  notice  thereof,  be  lodged  in  the  said 
new  Court  pf  Judicature,  within  the  space 
of  sixty  days  after  the  time  of  the  register- 
ing and  publishing  the  same  ; and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  in 
England  to  appeal  therefrom,  in  like  man- 
ner, within  sixty  days  after  the  publishing 
the  same  in  England ; and  it  is  hereby 
directed  and  required,  that  a copy  of  all 
such  rules,  ordinances,  and  regulations, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  same  shall  be  so 
received,  shall  be  affixed  in  some  con- 
spicuous and  public  place  in  the  India 
House,  there  to  remain  and  be  resorted  to 
as  occasion  shall  require;  yet  nevertheless, 
such  appeal  shall  not  obstruct,  impede,  or 
hinder  the  immediate  execution  of  any 
rule,  ordinance,  or  regulation,  so  made 
and  registered  as  aforesaid,  until  the  same 
shall  appear  to  have  been  set  aside  or  re- 
pealed, upon  the  hearing  and  determina- 
tion of  such  appeal. 

An  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  since 
the  transmission  of  Mr.  Buckingham, 
requiring  in  effect  that  every  periodical 
publication  in  Calcutta  should  be  sanc- 
tioned by  a license  from  Government. 
Here  too,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy, 
we  will  give  the  ordinance  itself. 

A Rule , Ordinance , and  Regulation  for  the 
Good  Order  and  Civil  Government  of  the 
Settlement  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal, 
made  and  passed  fny  the  Honourable  the 
Governor - General  in  Council , of  and  for 
the  Presidency/  of  Fort  William  in  Ben- 
gal, the  fourteenth  Day  of  March , in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  and  Twenty-three. 

Whereas  matters  tending  to  bring  the 
Government  of  this  country,  as  by  law  es- 
tablished, into  hatred  and  contempt,  and 
to  disturb  the  peace,  harmony,  and  good 
order  of  society,  have  of  late  been  fre- 
quently printed  and  circulated  in  the  news- 
papers and  other  papers  published  in  Cal- 
* cutta,  for  the  prevention  whereof  it  is 
deemed  expedient  to  regulate  by  law,  the 
printing  and  publication  within  the  settle- 
ment of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  of  news- 
papers, and  of  all  magazines,  registers, 
pamphlets,  and  other  printed  books  and 
papers,  in  any  language  or  character,  pub- 
lished periodically,  containing  or  purport- 
ing to  contain  public  news  and  intelli- 
gence, or  strictures  on  the  acts,  measures, 
and  proceedings  of  Government,  or  any 
political  events  or  transactions  whatsoever : 
1.  Be  it  therefore  ordained  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Governor- General  in  Council 
of  and  for  the  Presidency  of  Fort  Wil- 


liam in  Bengal,  at  and  within  the  said 
settlement  or  factory  of  Fort  William  in 
Bengal  aforesaid,  by  and  in  virtue  of 
and  under  the  authority  of  a certain 
of  Parliament,  made  and  passed  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty King  George  the  Third,  entitled  “ An 
Act  for  the  better  Management  of  the  Af- 
fairs of  the  East- India  Company,  as  well 
in  India  as  in  Europe,”  and  by  a certain 
other  Act  of  Parliament  made  and  passed 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  said 
Majesty  King  George  the  'Ihird,  entitled 
(*  An  Act  for  establishing  further  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  British 
territories  in  India,  and  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  justice  within  the  same”— -That 
fourteen  days  after  the  due  registry  and 
publication  of  this  rule,  ordinance,  and 
regulation  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  with 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  said 
Supreme  Court,  if  die  said  Supreme  Court 
shall  in  its  discretion  approve  of  and  con- 
sent to  the  registry  and  publication  of  the 
same,  no  person  or  persons  shall  within 
the  said  settlement  of  Fort  William  print 
or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  or  pub- 
lished, any  newspaper  or  magazine,  regis- 
ter, pamphlet,  or  other  printed  book  or 
paper  whatsoever,  in  any  language  or  cha- 
racter whatsoever,  published  periodically, 
containing  or  purporting  to  contain  public 
news  and  intelligence,  or  strictures  on  the 
acts,  measures,  and  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment, or  any  political  events  or  transac- 
tions whatsoever,  without  having  obtained 
a license  for  that  purpose  from  the  Gover- 
nor-General in  Council,  signed  by  the 
chief  secretary  of  Government,  for  the 
time  being,  or  other  person  officiating  and 
acting  as  such  chief  secretary. 

2.  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  every  person  ap- 
plying to  die  Governor- General  in  Coun- 
cil for  such  licence  a3  aforesaid,  shall  de- 
liver to  die  chief  secretary  of  Government 
for  the  time  being,  or  other  person  acting 
or  officiating  as  such,  an  affidavit  specify- 
ing and  setting  forth  the  real  and  true 
names,  additions,  descriptions,  and  places 
of  abode,  of  all  and  every  person  or  per- 
sons who  is  or  are  intended  to  be  the 
printer  and  printers,  publisher  and  pub- 
lishers of  the  newspaper,  magazine,  regis- 
ter, pamphlet,  or  other  printed  book  or 
paper  in  the  said  affidavit  named,  and  of 
all  the  proprietors  of  the  same,  if  the  num- 
ber of  such  proprietors,  exclusive  of  die 
printers  and  publishers,  docs  not  exceed 
two;  and  in  case  the  same  shall  exceed 
such  number,  then  of  two  of  the  Proprie- 
tors resident  widiin  the  Presidency  of  Fort 
William  and  places  thereto  subordinate, 
who  hold  the  largest  shares  therein,  and 
the  true  description  of  the  house  or  build- 
ing wherein  any  such  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, register,  pamphlet,  or  odier  printed 
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books  or  paper  aforesaid  is  intended  to  be 
printed*  and  likewise  the  title  of  such 
newspaper,  magazine,  register,  pamphlet, 
or  other  printed  book  or  paper. 

3.  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  every  such  affida- 
vit shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
person  or  persons  making  the  same,  and 
shall  be  taken  without  any  cost  or  charge 
by  any  justice  of  the  peace  acting  in  and 
for  the  town  of  Calcutta. 

4.  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  where  the  persons 
concerned  as  printers  and  publishers  of  any 
such  newspaper,  magazine,  register,  pamph- 
let, or  other  printed  book  or  paper  as  afore- 
said, together  with  such  number  of  pro- 
prietors as  are  herein -before  required  to  be 
named  in  such  affidavit  as  aforesaid,  shall 
not  altogether  exceed  the  number  of  four 
persons,  the  affidavit  hereby  required  shall 
be  sworn  and  signed  by  all  the  Said  per- 
sons who  are  resident  in  or  within  twenty 
miles  of  Calcutta,  and  when  the  number 
of  such  persons  shall  exceed  four,  the 
same  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  by  four  of 
such  persons,  if  resident  in  or  within 
twenty  miles  of  Calcutta,  or  by  so  many 
of  them  as  are  so  resident. 

5.  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  an  affidavit  or  affi- 
davits of  the  like  nature  and  import  shall 
be  made,  signed,  and  delivered  in  like 
manner  as  often  as  any  of  the  printers, 
publishers,  or  proprietors  named  in  such 
affidavit  or  affidavits  shall  be  changed  or 
shall  change  their  respective  places  of 
abode,  or  their  printing-house,  place,  or 
office,  and  as  often  as  the  title  of  such 
newspaper,  magazine,  register,  pamphlet, 
or  other  printed  book  or  paper  shall  be 
changed,  and  as  often  as  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  shall  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  require  the  same ; and  tliat  when 
such  further  and  new  affidavit  as  last 
aforesaid  shall  be  so  required  by  the  Go- 
vernor-General in  Council,  notice  thereof, 
signed  by  the  said  chief  secretary,  or  other 
person  acting  and  officiating  as  such,  shall 
be  given  to  the  persons  named  in  the  affi- 
davit. to  w hich  the  said  notice  relates,  as 
the  printers,  publishers,  or  proprietors  of 
the  newspaper,  magazine,  register,  pamph- 
let, or  other  printed  book  or  paper  in  such 
affidavit  named,  such  notice  to  be  left  at 
such  place  as  is  mentioned  in  the  affidavit 
last  delivered  as  the  place  at  which  the 
newspaper,  magazine,  register,  pamphlet, 
or  other  printed  book  or  paper  to  which 
such  notice  shall  relate,  is  printed ; and 
in  failure  of  making  such  affidavit  on  the 
said  several  cases  aforesaid  required,  that 
such  newspaper,  magazine,  register,  pamph- 
let, or  other  printed  book  or  paper,  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  printed  and 
published  without  license. 

6.  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  every  license  which 


shall  and  may  be  granted  in  manner  and 
form  aforesaid,  shall  and  may  be  resumed 
and  recalled  by  the  Governor  -General  in 
Council,  and  from  and  immediately  after 
notice  in  writing  of  such  recal,  signed  by 
the  said  chief  secretary,  or  other  person 
acting  and  officiating  as  such,  shall  have 
been  given  to  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  the  said  license  or  licenses  shall  have 
been  granted,  such  notice  to  be  left  at  such 
place  as  is  mentioned  in  the  affidavit  last 
delivered  as  the  place  at  which  the  news- 
paper,. magazine,  register,  pamphlet,  or 
other  printed  book  or  paper  to  which  such 
notice  shall  relate,  is  printed,  the  said  li- 
cense or  licenses  shall  be  considered  null 
and  void,  and  the  newspapers,  magazines,  re- 
gisters, pamphlets,  printed  books  or  papers, 
to  which  such  license  or  licenses  relate, 
shall  be  taken  and  considered  as  printed 
and  published  without  license  ; and  when- 
ever any  such  license  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  revoked  and  recalled,  notice  of  such 
revocation  and  recall  shall  be  forthwith 
given  in  the  Government  Gazette  for  the 
time  being,  published  in  Calcutta. 

7.  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any  person 
within  the  said  settlement  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  print  or 
publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  or  pub- 
lished, or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully, 
either  as  a proprietor  thereof  or  as  agents 
or  servants  of  such  proprietor  or  otherwise, 
sell,  vend,  or  deliver  out,  distribute  or 
dispose  of,  or  if  any  bookseller  or  proprie- 
tor or  keeper  of  any  reading-room,  library, 
shop,  or  place  of  public  resort,  shall  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  receive,  lend,  give,  or 
supply,  for  the  purpose  of  perusal  or  other- 
wise, to  any  person  whatsoever,  any  such 
newspaper,  magazine,  register,  pamphlet, 
or  other  printed  book,  or  paper  as  afore- 
said, such  license  as  is  required  by  this 
rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation,  not  having 
been  first  obtained,  or  after  such  license, 
if  previously  obtained,  shall  have  been  re- 
called as  aforesaid,  such  person  sliall  forfeit 
for  every  such  offence  a sum  not  exceed- 
ing sicca  rupees  four  hundred. 

8.  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  all  offences  com- 
mitted, and  all  pecuniary  forfeitures  and 
penalties  had  or  incurred  under  or  against 
this  rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation,  shall 
and  may  be  heard,  and  adjudged  and  deter- 
mined by  two  or  more  of  the  aforesaid 
justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  hereby  em- 
powered and  authorized  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the*  same,  and  to  issue  their  sum- 
mons or  warrant  for  bringing  the  party  or 
parties  complained  of  before  them,  and 
upon  his  or  their  appearance,  or  contempt 
and  default,  to  hear  the  parties,  examine 
witnesses,  and  give  judgment  or  sentence, 
according  as  in  and  by  virtue  of  this  rule, 
ordinance,  and  regulation,  is  ordained  and 
directed,  and  to  aw’ard  and  issue  out  war- 
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rants  under  their  hands  and  seals  for  the 
levying  of  such  forfeitures  and  penalties 
as  may  be  imposed  upon  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  offenders  ; and  to  cause  sale 
to  be  made  of  the  goods  and  chattels,  if 
they  shall  not  be  redeemed  wilhin  six  days, 
rendering  to  the  party  the  surplus,  if  any 
be,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  such 
forfeitures  or  penalty,  and  the  costs  and 
charges  attending  the  levying  thereof ; and 
in  case  sufficient  distress  shall  not  be  found, 
and  such  forfeitures  and  penalties  shall  not 
be  forthwith  paid,  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful for  such  justices  of  the  peace,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  and  required  by 
warrant  or  warrants  under  their  hands  and 
seals,  to  cause  such  offender  or  offenders  to 
be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  of  Cal- 
cutta, there  to  remain  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  four  months,  unless  such  for- 
feitures and  penalties  and  all  reasonable 
charges  shall  be  sooner  paid  and  satisfied  ; 
and  that  all  the  said  forfeitures,  when  paid 
or  levied,  shall  be  from  time  to  time  paid 
into  the  tseasury  of  the  United  .Company 
of  the  Merchants  of  England  trading  to 
the  East- Indies,  and  be  employed  and  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  order  and  direc- 
tions of  His  Majesty’s  said  justices  of  the 
peace  at  their  general  Quarter  or  other 
Sessions. 

9.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 
ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
nothing  in  this  rule,  ordinance,  and  regu- 
lation contained,  shall  be  deemed  or  taken 
to  extend  and  apply  to  any  printed  book 
or  paper,  containing  only  shipping  intelli- 
gence, advertisements  of  sales,  current 
prices  of  commodities,  rates  of  exchange, 
or  other  intelligence  solely  of  a commer- 
cial nature. 

J.  Adam,  John  Kendall, 

Edward  Paget,  J.  II.  Harington, 

W.  B.  Bayley,  chief  Sec.  to  Govt. 
Read  and  published  this  1 5th  March  1 828. 

A.  Mactier,  Reading  Clk. 

(A  true  Copy.) 

J.  W.  Hogg,  Registrar. 

Previously  to  the  registration  of 
this  ordinance,  according  to  the  requi- 
sition of  the  statute,  an  application 
was  made  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  of  coun- 
sel on  the  part  of  the  present  Editor 
of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  stay  the  registration  of 
the  above-named  ordinance.  We  sub- 
join in  a note  a report  of  what  passed 
on  the  occasion.*  Sir  F.  Macnaghten, 

* After  a few  motions  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  Mr.  Fergusson  rose,  and  address- 
ed the  Court  pretty  nearly  as  follows: — 

“ May  it  please  your  Lordship,  I have 
been  instructed  to  make  a motion,  which 
I scarcelv  know  how  to  frame.  It  relates 
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after  deferring  his  judgment  for  a few 
days,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Fergus- 
son, gave  it  in  the  following  terms, 

to  an  order  issued  by  the  Governor- Gene- 
ral in  Council  which  was  read  in  this  Court 
on  Saturday  last,  preparatory  to  its  being 
registered.  By  the  18  Geo.  Ill,  the  Go- 
vernor-General in  Council  is  empowered 
to  make  such  rules  and  ordinances  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  good  government  of 
the  Company’s  Settlement,  provided  that 
they  are  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  I am  instructed  to  state  by  the 
principal  Proprietor  of  the  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal, that  he  considers  that  he  will  be  ag- 
grieved, if  the  proposed  regulation  is  re- 
gistered in  this  Court,  and  thereby  be- 
comes a law — and  I have  to  solicit,  that  he 
t>e  permitted  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  I 
consider,  that  the  Court  have  full  power 
to  grant  such  an  application  from  any  sub- 
ject, and  will  frame  my  motion  according 
to  any  suggestions  vour  Lordship  may 
kindly  offer.  ” 

Sir  Francis  Macnaghten. — u The  Court 
have  certainly  a right  to  attend  to  any  such 
application,  and  I think  they  ought—! 
should  wish  it  to  be  made  in  open  Court, 
for  the  public  should  know  the  decision, 
as  any  of  them  have  a right  to  ask  this 
Court  for  interpretations  of  any  ordinance. 

I have  not  the  least  objection  that  the  pub-  * 
lie  should  know  what  is  my  decision  on 
the  subject,  and  I shall  state  it  most 
openly.” 

Mr.  Fergusson. — “ Will  your  Lordship 
fix  some  day  when  this  motion  shall  be 
made  ? It  had  better  be  determined,  that  all  ' 
persons  may  be  prepared.” 

Mr.  Turton. — “ I am  retained  with  my 
learned  friend  in  this  motion ; perhaps 
this  day  week  would  suit  your  Lordship’s 
convenience  ?” 

Sir  Francis  Macnaghten.-— “ I am  afraid 
the  Advocate- General  will  not  be  able  to 
attend ; you  had  better  say  this  day  fort- 
night.” ' 

• Mr.  Money. — **  1 do  not  think  the  Ad- 
vocate General  will  be  able  to  attend,  my 
Lord,  on  this  day  week.  It  is  an  important 
motion  as  it  respects  the  Government, 
whose  law  officer  he  is,  and  it  ought  to 
be  deferred  till  he  can  attend.” 

Mr.  Fergusson.  “ That  will  be  very 
near  the  time  of  registry,” 

Sir  F.  Macnaghten. — “ It  cannot  be  re- 
gistered for  twenty  davs  from  Saturday 
last.” 

Mr.  Turton.— a And  I conceive  that 
your  Lordship  is  not  compelled  to  register 
immediately  at  the  expiration  of  the  twenty 
days,  if  any  reason  could  Ire  urged  for  a 
delay.” 

Sir  Francis  Macnaughten.— “ Certainly 
I am  not  compelled  to  register  it  all,  there 
are  precedents  of  refusal  by  this  Court — let 
it  stand  for  Monday  fortnight.” 
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to  which  wc  particularly  request  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  as  on  a for- 
mer occasion  the  same  judge  ( vide  our 
Journal,  No.  7&>  p.  602),  gave  an  opi- 
nion, that  appeared  to  us  much  more 
favourable  than  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  admitted  to  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, who  then  stood  before  him  in 
the  character  of  a defendant  for  libel, 
and  in  opposition  to  th$  sentiments  of 
his  brother  judges. 

Sir  F.  Macnaghten  said,  that  it  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  him  to  be  thus  called 
upon  publicly  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
upon  this  occasion.  He  was  sorry  that 
any  one  who  knew  him  should  think  him 
such  an  impostor,  {is  to  wish  to  conceal 
his  opinion  on  this  subject.  Every  one 
knew  his  Lordship’s  connexion  with  the 
Government.  His  Lordship  said  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
the  rule  now  before  the  Court.  It  had 
certainly  on  former  occasions  been  the 
custom  to  consult  the  judges  on  any  rule 
of  council  which  was  about  to  be  passed 
into  a by-law,  and  accordingly  his  Lord- 
ship  olrserved  that  he  was  applied  to,  but 
refused  to  have  any  concern  in  the  framing 
of  it.  He  w as  applied  to  a second  time, 
and  asked  if  lie  saw  any  objection  to  it. 
“ To  this,”  said  his  Lordship,  “ I re- 
plied, as  I think,  without  compromising 
my  former  refusal,  that  there  had  been  an 
oversight  in  those  who  drew  it  up  relating 
to  the  tines  to  be  imposed  upon  individuals 
who  may  unintentionally  offend,  and  at 
my  suggestion  six  words  were  added  to  the 
rule,  and  thus  it  now  stands. 

“ It  appears  to  me  to  be  assumed  in  the 
argument,  that  Calcutta  is  as  free  a land  as 
England.  Whether  it  be  advisable  for  the 


Some  time  after  Sir  Francis  said,  “ I 
think  it  would  be  more  correct,  if  in  the 
mean  time  the  parties  would  apply  to  the 
Government.  The  business  as  yet  is  hardly 
before  the  Court,  for  the  Government 
could  recal  the  ordinance  if  they  chose.” 
Mr.  Fergusson. — “ My  Lord,  that  is  a 
question  for  the  parties.  I appear  as  their 
counsel,  and  shall  advise  them  w hat  course 
to  pursue  in  Court : but  out  of  Court  their 
own  judgment  must  direct  them.  But  I 
submit  they  have  a right  to  apply  to  this 
Court.” 

Sir  F.  Macnaghten. — “ I think  in  the 
present  stage  they  had  better  address  the 
Government.”  * 

Mr.  Fergusson. — “ They  must  deter- 
mine on  that  themselves.” 

The  matter  ended  here  ; and  stands  over 
till  Monday  the  3 1st  of  March  ; that  being 
Easter  Monday,  of  course  some  other  day 
will  be  fixed. 
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liberties  of  Englishmen,  or  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Calcutta,  to  grant  a free  constitu- 
tion to  India,  I shall  never  inquire;  but  I 
shall  always  rejoice  at  the  spread  of  liberty’. 

I know  that  many  are  of  opinion,  that  In- 
dia is  a proper  country  for  the  introduction 
of  the  same  liberties  as  those  enjoyed  by 
Englishmen  at  home;  but  I also  know, 
that  others  are  of  quite  a different  opi- 
nion. Among  these,  Sir  William  Jones,  a 
zealous  and  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  is  one ; 
and  he  says,  that  the  introduction  of  liberty 
into  India  would  be  worse  than  the  most 
odious  tyranny.  If  we  are  to  have  a free 
constitution  in  India,  I shall  be  glad  if 
any  one  who  can  do  so,  will  tell  me  upon 
what  principle  we  can  found  our  right  to 
it  ? I must  own  I do  not  know  the  text 
or  the  comment  I must  execute  the  laws 
as  I find  them.  I confess  I am  at  a loss 
whence  the  idea,  that  a British  subject,  or 
any  one  else,  has  a right  to  the  liberties  of 
England  in  this  country  has  arisen  ? I 
really  know  of  no  place  where  there  is  a 
more  rational  liberty  than  in  Calcutta. 
Industry  is  encouraged  there,  and  I never 
knew  an  individual  who  had  any  claim  to 
it,  complain  of  a want  of  patronage  and 
attention.  I never  was  in  any  society 
where,  individuals  were  more  free  and 
fearless ; and  they  may  well  be,  where  they 
have  nothing  to  fear,  in  the  expression  of 
their  sentiments.  I say  that  a free  press 
coming  into  contact  with  such  a Govern- 
ment as  this  is,  is  quite  inconsistent  and 
incompatible,  and  they  cannot  stand  toge- 
ther. What  have  been  the  consequences 
of  Mr.  Buckingham’s  transmission?  A 
gentleman  has  come  forward,  has  taken 
the  charge  of  die  paper,  and  has  told  the 
Government  that  they  cannot  send  him 
out  of  the  country,  do  what  he  will.  But 
may  not  a rule  be  established  to  meet  such 
a case?  It  is  very  true  he  cannot  be  sent 
out  of  the  country : hut  where  is  the  re- 
pugnance to  the  British  law  ? I repeat 
again,  that  this  Government  and  a free 
press  are  incompatible  and  cannot  be  co- 
existent. I say,  that  the  ground  upon 
which  he  claims  any  exemption  to  that  to 
which  an  Englishman  is  liable  (I  solemnly 
declare  that  I mean  no  offence),  is  the 
ground  which  every  sirkar,  every  bearer, 
every  cooly,  nay,  even  every  mihter  in  Cal- 
cutta, can  urge  for  the  same  purpose. 

“ With  respect  to  the  property  which 
any  gentleman  may  have  in  this  paper,  I 
believe  there  is  no  intention  to  refuse  it  a 
license.  I speak  from  conjecture  • but  I 
would  not  register  the  act,  if  retrospective 
objects  were  contemplated ; and  if  any  one 
will  tell  me  that  he  has  such  a fear,  I will 
engage  that  he  shall  have  a licence,  be- 
cause I will  not  register  the  rule  unless  it 
be  granted  to  him. 

“ If  the  papers  are  to  be  like  the  prices 
of  stocks,  to  depend  for  their  value  upon  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  to  rise  and  fall  ac- 
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cordingly,  and  if  the  Government  is  to  be 
considered  as  that  enemy,  I would  put  an  end 
to  such  stocks  and  such  stock-jobbing.” 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  his  Lord- 
ship  observed,  that  after  having  been  openly 
bearded  by  him,  after  every  means  of  defi- 
ance had  been  made  use  of  by  him,  the  Go- 
vernment had  acted  very  leniently  towards 
him.  t(  Now,  had  I,”  said  his  Lordship, 
“ been  in  the  situation  of  Government,  I 
would  not  have  allowed  a copy  of  that  paper 
to  have  left  Calcutta  by  my  dawk.”  But 
such  outrages  as  those  contained  in  Mr. 
Buckingham’s  paper  rendered  it  the  boun- 
den  duty  of  Government  to  send  him  home. 

“ But  is  this  regulation  according  to  the 
laws  of  England  ? * I do  not  know  the  re- 
pugnance. By  the  13th  Geo.  III.,  power 
is  given  to  the  Government  to  establish 
laws  for  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  factory  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal. 
That  of  the  21st,  gives  them  power  to 
make  regulations  for  all  their  possessions ; 
and  the  33d  gives  them  power  to  send 
home  unlicensed  persons,  or  to  forfeit  the 
licenses  of  such  persons  as  may  behave 
improperly ; the  53(1  recognizes  and  con- 
firms this  power;  and  these  acts  protect 
the  Government  from  any  thing  that  Bri- 
tish subjects  can  do.  In  England,  a power 
exists  equivalent  to  that  of  granting  a li- 
cense ; for  if  a man  carries  on  the  business 
of  a printer  there,  without  giving  notice  to 
the  clerk  of  tire  peace,  any  magistrate  may 
issue  his  warrant  to  a constable,  or  other 
person,  and  order  the  house  of  the  offend- 
ing individual  to  be  broken  open,  and 
Seizure  to  be  made  of  his  presses,  types, 
and  all  his  papers.”  This,  although  not 
strictly  a license,  his  Lordship  contended 
was  equivalent  to  one. 

His  lordship  concluded  by  saying,  “ I 
have  before  said  all  that  I can  say.  I had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  framing  of  this  re- 
gulation : but  now  I will  take  the  whole 
blame  of  it  upon  myself,  though  whatever 
merit  it  may  possess  I have  no  claim  to  it. 

I do  really  think  that  some  regulation  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  it  would  be 
quite  absurd  to  refuse  to  register  this  act. 
If  the  government  abuse  the  power  it  vests 
in  them,  they  are  responsible  for  it.  I 
once  more  assert,  that  I make  this  one  of 
the  conditions  of  registering  it—  that  a li- 
cense shall  not  be  refused  to  any  paper  now 
in  existence.  Taking  the  view  which  I 
have  already  explained  of  this  act,  I shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  order  it  to  be  registered.  ” 

This  judgment  was,1  as  an  article  of 
intelligence,  copied  into  the  daily 
papers  of  this  country;  and,  in  allu- 
sion to  it,  Mr.  Buckingham  published 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle , after  it  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Times , an  elabo- 
rate statement  of  his  case.  We  do  not 


think  it  desirable  to  give  our  readers 
at  present  this  statement,  partly  be- 
cause it  is  unsatisfactory  in  itself,  but 
principally  because  it  is  too  long  for  in- 
sertion at  length;  whileat  the  same  time 
we  are  unwilling  to  expose  ourselves 
to  the  charge  of  unfaithfully  abridging 
it,  and,  having  been  published  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle , it  will  of  course, 
be  transmitted  to  India,  and  be  acces- 
sible to  all  who  may  feel  a desire  to 
peruse  it.  We  shall  perhaps  even  be 
charged  with  making  an  unfaithful  ex- 
tract, if  we  give  in  Mr.  Buckingham’s 
own  words  the  following  recapitulation 
of  the  charges  against  him,  and  add, 
that  his  defence  is  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  a simple  denial  of  their  offensive 
character. 

1st.  For  stating  that  Mr.  Elliott,  the 
Governor  of  Madras,  was  to  continue 
three  years  longer  in  his  office,  much  to 
the  regret  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  India,  and  complaining  of  the  censor 
of  the  press  there  suppressing  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  the  late  Princess  Charlotte 
to  her  late  persecuted  and  injured  mother 
the  Queen,  l>oth  of  these  circumstances 
being  undeniably  true. 

2d.  For  suiting  that  the  Government  of 
Madras  has  unjustly  prevented  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Calcutta  Journal  through 
their  territories,  by  imposing  an  extra 
postage  on  them  through  every  part  of 
their  districts,  although  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment at  Calcutta  had  guaranteed  their 
free  circulation  through  all  their  territo- 
ries, in  consideration  of  my  paying  them 
three  thousand  rupees  per  month,  or  nearly 
four  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum  ; 
which  facts  were  undeniably  true. 

3d.  For  stating,  that  a Chaplain  at  a 
large  military  station  in  the  interior  had 
left  his  post  and  his  duties,  without  leave 
from  the  civil  or  military  authority  there, 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  British 
community,  as  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the 
dead,  required  his  presence  for  the  last 
rites  of  religion,  as  well  as  those  in  health 
for  the  performance  of  their  stated  duties  ; 
and  for  suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  the 
expediency  of  making  such  chaplains  so 
far  subject  to  the  local  authority,  as  to  be 
unable  to  quit  their  stations  without  leave ; 
the  fact  itself  of  such  unwarranted  absence 
being  perfectly  true. 

4thly.  In  stating  that  “ transportation 
without  trial,  for  offences  committed 
through  the  press,  is  a punishment  wholly 
unknown  to  the  law  of  England ;”  for 
contending  “ that  no  rule  or  regulation, 
duly  registered  as  such,  exists  in  the  sta- 
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tute  book  for  restraining  the  press  in  In- 
dia and  for  adding,  tl»at  “ the  more  the 
monstrous  doctrine  of  transmission  (for 
this  is  the  gentle  name  by  which  tranporta- 
tion  without  trial  is  known  in  India)  is 
examined,  the  more  it  must  excite  the  ab- 
horrence of  all  just  minds.*'  The  facts 
and  opinions  given  in  this  case  being 
equally  true  with  the  former. 

Unwilling  as  we  are  to  enter  at  all 
- into  an  examination  of  this  defence, 
we  think  it  right  to  request  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  refer  to  the  origi- 
nal statement  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  to 
notice  that  he  confines  himself  to  very 
general  allegations,  and  by  no  means 
adverts  to  the  general  character  of  the 
Calcutta  Journal.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  perhaps,  that  he  would  do 
so  5 but  it  is  proper  for  us  to  remark, 
that  probably  the  charge  against  him 
is  less  founded  upon  what  he  wrote 
himself,  as  Editor  of  that  Journal,  than 
upon  those  communications  which,  as 
Gditor,  he  permitted  to  be  inserted. 
It  is  very  easy  for  the  Editor  of  any 
work  to  acquit  himself  of  personal 
misconduct,  if  he  may  he  allowed  at 
the  same  time,  to  claim  an  exemption 
from  all  responsibility  for  that  which 
others  may  publish  under  his  name,  or 
by  his  permission. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  adding, 
that  we  do  not  again  notice  the  parti- 
cular publication  for  which  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham was  sent  home,  not  only  be- 
cause we  have  enlarged  upon  it  in  our 
number  for  August,  but,  as  we  there 
observed,  because  we  are  well  con- 
vinced, that  the  paragraph  relating  to 
Dr.  Bryce  was  less  offensive  in  itself, 
than  as  an  indication  it  afforded  of 
Mr.  Buckingham’s  determined  perse- 
verance in  conduct,  which,  he  had  been 
already  informed,  was  most  offensive, 
and  pregnant  with  danger. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  be  vain  on 
such  a subject,  we  should  feel  inclined 
to  exult  in  the  verification  of  those 
predictions  which  we  lately  made.  In 
remarking  on  the  removal  of  the  cen- 
sorship, we  expressed  a strong  feeling 
of  apprehension  of  the  danger  that 
would  ultimately  result  from  that  mea- 
sure. Very  soon  after  it  became  ne- 
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cessary  to  send  Mr.  Buckingham  home. 
On  perusing  the  self-congratulatory 
remarks  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  on  his 
manoeuvre  in  substituting  a native  for 
himself,  as  the  Editor  of  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  we  observed  that  means 
would  not  be  wanting  for  checking 
that  licentiousness  of  writing  in  the 
publications  of  his  successor,  which 
he  joyfully  anticipated ; and  while  we 
were  in  the  act  of  writing  these  obser- 
vations, the  Indian  Government  pro- 
mulgated the  ordinance  for  licensing 
the  press  that  we  have  already  men- 
tioned ; but  in  truth,  we  do  not  take 
much  credit  to  ourselves  for  this  pro- 
phetic spirit.  The  mischief  and  the 
remedy  were  alike  too  obvious  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

We  have  already  trespassed  so  much 
upon  those  limits  which  we  prescribe 
to  ourselves  in  remarks  of  this  nature, 
that  we  feel  reluctant  to  say  more; 
but  we  cannot  close  them  without 
alluding  to  a charge  that  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham has  made  against  us,  of  “a  wanton 
and  unprovoked  attack ” upon  him  in 
our  former  observations  respecting 
him.  Mr.  Buckingham  little  knows  us 
or  our  motives.  We  wantonly  attack 
no  individual ; but  if  Mr.  Buckingham 
chooses  to  represent  himself  as  the 
martyr  of  a political  party,  if  he  is 
anxious  to  invest  himself  with  a fac- 
titious importance  that  in  no  respect 
belongs  to  him,  it  is  our  duty,  and 
shall  be  our  business,  to  expose  his 
pretensions  in  their  true  light,  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  Indian  public  to  the 
dangerous  and  illegal  tendency  of  his 
works,  to  do  away  the  glare  with  which 
he  would  dazzle  the  eyes  of  those  who 
know  him  not,  and  to  shew  him  up,  as 
he  deserves,  a political  adventurer,  an 
artful  partisan,  and  a dangerous  guide. 
We  care  neither  for  Mr.  Buckingham 
nor  his  threats.  We  are  willing  to 
respect  his  abilities,  but  we  despise 
the  application  of  them.  We  will  do 
justice  to  him  as  an  opponent,  though 
we  scorn  his  hostility.  On  such  an 
occasion  it  would  be  beneath  us  to 
allude  to  questions  of  personal  in- 
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terest  had  he  not  provoked  the  allu- 
sion. We  therefore  say,  that  we  are 
well  aware  of  the  real  importance  of 
our  Journal,  as  a record  of  British 
feeling,  on  Asiatic  subjects, — of  Asiatic 
intelligence  interesting  to  British  feel- 
ing. We  know  its  fidelity;  we  are 
conscious  of  its  value  ; and  we  bid 
defiance  to  rivalry.  Our  means  are 
ample;  our  sources  of  intelligence 
abundant ; our  information  most  ac- 
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curate ; and  our  exertions  unceasing. 
If  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  any  publication 
that  he  may  establish,  can  conquer  us 
in  these  respects,  we  will  willingly  quit 
the  field.  But  it  is  not  a vain-glo- 
rious menace,  though  supported  by 
the  vaunted  aid  of  “ four  hundred ” 
or  four  thousand  Oriental  subscribers, 
that  shall  induce  us  to  abandon  that 
post  which  we  have  so  long,  and,  we 
hope,  so  satisfactorily  maintained. 


RELIGIOUS  SYSTEM  OF  THE  HINDOOS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir:  The  system  of  religious  faith 
which  is  recorded  in  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hindoos,  is  a subject  upon 
which  a great  diversity  of  opinion  has 
been  entertained  by  oriental  scholars, 
and  by  writers  who,  in  the  course  of 
their  inquiries,  have  been  conducted 
into  that  immense  wilderness  of  re- 
search. The  mystery  which  naturally 
belongs  to  all  subjects  of  a refined, 
exalted,  and  abstracted  character ; 
the  peculiar  language  employed  in  the 
ancient  Brahminical  records  to  detail 
the  principles  of  the  faith  designed  to 
be  inculcated,  as  well  as  the  apparent 
incongruity  of  many  of  its  passages ; 
the  latitude  of  interpretation  assumed 
by  commentators  in  their  glosses,  and 
by  the  priesthood  in  their  oral  expo- 
sitions of  the  sacred  text,  combine  to 
perplex  the  honest  inquirer,  and  make 
him  almost  despair  of  arriving  at  any 
conclusion  altogether  satisfactory  to 
his  own  understanding. 

Sir  William  Jones  and  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  w’hosc  acquirements  in  Eastern 
learning  entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as 
the  best  authorities,  at  least  among 
English  authors,  upon  the  subject  of 
Hindoo  Theology,  have  both  regarded 
very  favourably  the  tenets  of  the  an- 
cient Hindoo  religion;  have  praised 
its  sublimity,  and  exhibited  many  pas- 
sages which  seem  to  justify  it  from 
the  charge  of  being  a paganism,  or 
worship  of  many  deities,  and  to  prove 
that  it  recognized  but  one  god.  Many 


very  valuable  translations  by  the  last- 
mentioned  writer  from  the  Vedas  are 
found  dispersed  among  the  volumes  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches. 

Mr.  Mill’s  History  of  British  India 
contains  a chapter  on  the  Religion 
of  the  Hindoos  (b.  id.  c.  6),  in  which 
this  topic  is  treated  in  a very  different 
manner.  The  notion  of  the  Hindoos 
concerning  the  deity,  Mr.  Mill  repre- 
sents as  partaking  of  their  ideas  of 
his  works,  which  are  in  the  highest 
degree  absurd,  mean,  and  degrading. 
He  observes,  that  “ no  people,  how 
rude  and  ignorant  soever,  who  have 
been  so  far  advanced  as  to  leave  us 
memorials  of  their  thoughts  in  writing, 
have  ever  drawn  a more  gross  and 
disgusting  picture  of  the  universe  than 
what  is  presented  in  the  wrritings  of 
the  Hindoos.”  He  adds,  that  it  is 
destitute  of  coherence,  wisdom,  and 
beauty;  all  is  disorder,  caprice,  pas- 
sion, contest,  portents,  prodigies,  vio- 
lence and  deformity;  and  concludes, 
that  “ their  religion  is  no  other  than 
that  primary  worship  which  is  address- 
ed to  the  designing  and  invisible  beings 
who  preside  over  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, According  to  their  own  arbitrary 
will,  and  act  only  for  some  private  and 
selfish  gratification.  The  elevated  lan- 
guage which  this  species  of  worship 
finally  assumes,  is  only  the  refinement 
which  flattery,  founded  upon  a base 
apprehension  of  the  divine  character, 
engrafts  upon  a mean  superstition.’* 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  many 
extracts  from  this  work,  which  I pre- 
sume most  of  your  readers  have  pe- 
rused ; but  I shall  adduce  one  passage 
more,  previous  to  submitting  to  your 
notice  some  translations  from  the 
Oupnek'hat,  a work  consisting  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  Vedas,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  tend  rather  to  support  and 
confirm  the  opinions  of  Sir  William 
Jones  and  Mr.  Colebrooke,  than  to 
justify  the  positions  and  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Mill. 

The  passage  I refer  to  is  that  in 
which  the  historian  meets  and  dis- 
poses of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
purity  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  system 
of  faith,  arising  from  the  mode  in 
which  their  writers  speak  of  the  unity 
of  God,  applying  to  their  deity  the 
epithet  one , or  the  one , which,  he  says, 
has  made  a deeper  impression  upon 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our 
English  inquirers  than  other  expres- 
sions of  panegyric  and  adoration  ap- 
plied by  the  Hindoos  to  their  divi- 
nities. u This,”  he  continues,  “ has 
so  far  prevailed,  as  to  impress  them 
with  a belief  that  the  Hindoos  had  a 
refined  conception  of  the  unity  of  the 
! divine  nature.  Yet  it  seems  very  clear 
that  the  use  of  such  an  epithet  is  but 
a natural  link  in  that  chain  of  un- 
meaning panegyric,  which  distinguishes 
the  religion  of  ignorant  men.  When 
one  divinity  has  been  made  to  engross 
the  powers  of  all  the  rest,  it  is  the 
necessary  termination  of  this  piece  of 
flattery,  to  denominate  him  the  one. 
Oriental  scholars  ought,  moreover,  to 
have  reflected  that  one  is  an  epithet  of 
very  common  and  vague  application  in 
the  languages  of  Asia,  and  is  by  no 
means  a foundation  whereon  to  infer 
among  the  Hindoos  any  conception 
analogous  to  that  which  we  denote  by 
the  term  unity  of  God.  Few  nations 
shall  we  find  without  a knowledge  of 
the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  if  we 
take  such  expressions  of  it  as  abound 
in  the  Hindoo  writings  for  satisfactory 
evidence.  In  pursuance  of  the  same 
persuasion,  ingenious  authors  have 
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laid  hold  of  the  term  Brahme  or 
Brahm,  the  neuter  of  Brahma,  the 
masculine  name  of,  the  Creator.  This 
they  have  represented  as  the  peculiar 
appellation  of  the  one  god  ; Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  being  only  names 
of  the  particular  modes  of  divine  ac- 
tion. But  this  supposition  (for  it  is 
nothing  more  *)  involves  the  most 
enormous  inconsistency ; as  if  the 
Hindoos  possessed  refined  notions  of 
the  unity  of  God,  and  could  yet  con- 
ceive his  modes  of  action  to  be  truly 
set  forth  in  the  characters  of  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva;  as  if  the  same 
people  could  at  once  be  so  enlightened 
as  to  form  a sublime  conception  of 
the  divine  nature,  and  yet  so  stupid 
as  to  make  a distinction  between  the 
character  of  God  and  his. modes  of  ac- 
tion. The  parts  of  the  Hindu  writings, 
however,  which  are  already  before  us, 
completely  refute  this  gratuitous  no- 
tion, and  prove  that  Brahma  is  a mere 
unmeaning  epithet  of  praise  applied  to 
various  gods,  and  no  more  indicative 
of  refined  notions  of  the  unity  or  any 
perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  than 
other  parts  of  their  panegyrical  de- 
votions.” 

It  is  my  intention  to  oppose  to  the 
aforegoing  sentiments  of  Mr.  Mill  the 
language  of  the  Oupnek'hat,  which  I 
shall  borrow  from  the  analysis  of  that 
work  (as  translated  into  Latin  by  An- 
quetil  Duperron),  by  Count  Lanjuinais, 
inserted  in  the  Magazin  Encyclope - 
dique  for  the  year  9. 

It  will  be  by  no  means  uninteresting 
to  prefix  a few  of  the  introductory 
observations  of  Count  Lanjuinais, 
which  afford  a pretty  strong  testimony 
in  behalf  of  those  advocates  of  the 
Hindoo  religion  whose  opinions  the 
historian  so  strenuously  endeavours  to 
prove  altogether  unfounded. 

“ The  Vedas,  those  fundamental 
works  concerning  religion  and  learn- 

* Yet  tlic  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Millassurc 
us  of  the  contrary}  and  Mr.  Wilford  (As.  Res. 
v.  III.  p.  S70)  states  that  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Mahadeva  (or  Siva)  are  only  the  principal  forms 
in  which  the  Brahmins  teach  the  people  to  adore 
Brahin,  or  the  great  one.  The  Oupnek’hatcontaiua 
further  evidence. 
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ing  among  the  Indians ; those  books 
which  the  learned  believe  to  be  as  an- 
cient as  Moses,  and  even  older,  are 
still  so  little  known  in  Europe,  that  it 
has  been  doubted  whether  they  are  to 
be  met  with  in  India,  and  they  have 
even  been  treated  as  fabulous.  Ne- 
vertheless they  exist  entire  in  the  great 
library  in  Paris,  but  in  Sanscrit,  which 
is  their  original  tongue.  The  Oup- 
nek’hat  was  unknown  in  Europe  when 
Anquetil  Duperron  announced  it  in 
1778,  and  promised  the  translation 
which  he  has  since  published. 

“ Certain  passages  of  the  Oup- 
x nek’hat  afford  room  to  conjecture  that 
the  author  wrote  more  than  2,000 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  This 
is  a point  which  the  translator  pro- 
mised to  establish  : and  he  has  kept 
his  word,  having  collected  in  several 
notes  inductions  from  the  text  which 
seem  to  authorize  the  before-mention- 
ed statement,  and  even  to  carry  the 
author  of  some  of  the  texts  in  the 
work  back  to  a period  very  near  that 
of  the  universal  deluge. 

**  With  respect  to  the  doctrine,  its 
basis  is  the  existence  of  God,  a spirit, 
creator  of  all  things.  It  is  the  same 
which  we  find  in  ancient  records 
throughout  the  world  ; in  this  extract 
from  the  Vedas,  as  well  as  in  the  King 
of  China,  and  the  Zendavesta  of  the 
Persians.  It  is  a precious  ore  often 
mixed  with  ashes  and  with  dirt : we 
must  endeavour  to  disengage  them. 

“ Upon  this  important  point,  An- 
quetil Duperron  cites  some  remarkable 
passages  from  Strabo,  Plutarch,  St. 
Anthony,  Palladius,  the  Mahabharat , 
the  Ayeen  Akbery , and  the  Tesckerat- 
assalathin , which  demonstrate  the  an- 
cient and  perpetual  belief  of  the  In- 
dians in  one  sole  god,  the  Creator,  of 
whom  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  are 
but  the  agents  (or  the  attributes  per- 
sonified), and  in  one  prime  intelligence 
which  proceeds  from  this  supreme  god. 
Among  these  texts  is  one  from  the 
Mahabharat,  translated  by  Anquetil 
from  a Persian  version,  which  the 
learned  Mr.  Maurice,  author  of  the 


Antiquities , and  the  History  of  India , 
could  have  employed,  had  he  been 
aware  of  it,  with  advantage  in  his 
dissertation  on  the  oriental  trinities. 
It  is  a matter  of  astonishment  to  find 
in  this  text  three  divine  persons,  two 
that  proceed  from  the  first,  and  all 
three  concurring  in  the  work  of  cre- 
ation God,  holy  and  elevated,  in- 
effable (abakt);  the  great,  the  first  in- 
tellect, the  great  without  end  (Afa- 
hanat);  and  the  heart,  the  will  ( Ahan - 
kara): 

“ The  dissertation  prefixed  by  An- 
quetil to  his  translation  is  properly  a 
close  comparison  of  the  philosophical 
and  theological  doctrine  of  the  Oup- 
nek’hat  with  that  of  many  celebrated 
rabbis,  of  several  ancient  doctors  of 
the  Christian  church,  of  several  theo- 
logical writers  both  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic,  and  other  modern  authors. 
The  result  is,  that  their  doctrine  is 
the  same,  or  nearly  so,  upon  the  four 
following  heads,  which  form  so  many 
distinct  articles  in  this  dissertation  : 

“ 1.  The  Supreme  Being,  his  nature 
and  attributes. 

“ 2.  The  origin  of  the  world  by 
emanation  or  by  creation. 

“ 3.  The  existence  of  a supernatural 
and  intellectual  world,  much  anterior 
to  ours. 

“ 4.  The  influence  of  the  stars  upon 
the  earth,  and  upon  terrestrial  bodies.” 

I shall  not  trouble  you  with  the 
Count’s  analysis  of  this  dissertation, 
but  proceed  to  the  work  itself.  The 
Persian  preface  states  that,  “ in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  1050  (A.D.  1640), 
Mohammed  Dara  Schekouh,  travelling 
in  the  fair  country  of  Cachemire,  met 
there  Molaschah,  the  most  learned  of 
the  Islamites ; whereupon  he  caused 
to  be  collected  some  mystic  books,  in 
order  to  gain  instruction  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God, 
which  is  obscure  in  the  Alcoran,  and 
remains  almost  unknown.”  Finding 
nothing  satisfactory  in  the  books  which 
were  brought  to  him  (though  amongst 
them  were  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  the  Gospel),  the 
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prince  had  recourse  to  the  Hindoos,  even  of  ideal 
and  obtained  from  them  the  Oup-  Berkeley, 
nek’hat,  which  contained  the  essence  “ God  is  all  that  exist&iTrseems  to  ^ 
of  the  four  Vedas.  “ This  prince,  exist;  all  that  knows,  and  all  that  is 
animated  with  zeal  for  the  truth,  hav-  known ; all  that  is  soul  or  mind,  and 
ing  sought  to  discover  the  doctrine  of  all  that  appears  corporeal ; God  alone 
the  unity  of  God  bv  aid  of  the  Arabic,  is  all,  is  agent  and  patient,  object  and 
Syriac,  Persian  and  Sanscrit  languages,  subject,  cause  and  effect.  Here  is 
resolved  to  have  the  Oupnek’hat  trans-  Spinosism,  or  rather  a well  character- 
lated  into  Persian .”  ized  pantheism. 

“ In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1067  “ God  is  the  bright  being:  by  cer- 

(A.D.  1656-7),  he  procured  from  Be-  tain  operations  of  soul  and  body  we 
nares  some  Pundits  and  Saniassis  (a  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  him,  even 
sort  of  Fakeers)  versed  in  the  Vedas  to  behold  him  here  below.  Thus  we 

become  one  with  God,  we  become 
light,  we  become  God.  This  is  illu- 
minism  in  the  highest  degree. 

“ In  this  happy  state  we  are  in  re- 
pose, we  are  nothing  to  the  world, 


and  the  Oupnek’hat,  and  caused  them 
to  translate  at  Dehli,  word  for  word 
into  Persian,  this  ancient  and  excel- 
lent book,  which  is  the  source  of  the 
Coran.” 


I cannot  help  here  adverting  to  what  think  no  longer,  and  cannot  sin.  Good 
appears  to  me  a most  improbable  as  works  are  of  no  service  to  us ; and 
well  as  unauthorized  conjecture  of  Mr.  bad  ones  do  us  no  prejudice.  Here  is. 
Mill,  namely,  that  “ there  are  satis-  undoubtedly,  a very  dangerous  sort  of 
factory  reasons  for  supposing  that  im-  quietism. 

provement  in  the  language  of  the  “ The  present  world  is  merely  an 
Brahmins,  and  refinement  in  the  in*  appearance;  the  illusion  of  dreams 
terpretations  which  they  put  upon  during  sleep ; a series  of  accidents  or 
their  ancient  writings,  not  to  speak  of  modifications  of  our  minds ; it  is  God 
what  may  have  been  done  bv  their  in  so  far  as  he  is  in  our  minds,  and  as 


favourite  practice  of  interpolation, 
have  been  suggested  by  the  more  ra- 
tional and  simple  doctrines  of  Ma- 
homet.” The  reasons  seem  more  sa- 


he  acts  upon  them,  upon  himself  in 
giving  them,  in  giving  himself,  sensa- 
tions and  ideas,  which  are  not  real ; 
it  is  like  the  trick  of  a juggler  or 


tisfactory  for  supposing,  what  the  Per-  quack.  Here  we  have  a spiritualism 
sian  translator  of  the  Oupnek’hat  im-  more  subtle  than  that  of  Berkeley.” 
plies,  that  the  framers  of  the  Coran  Whatever  opinion  may  be  enter- 
were  indebted  for  the  sublimest  of  their  tajnej  respecting  the  want  of  precision 
principles  to  the  Hindoo  Shasters.  apparent  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  the 
“ The  Oupnek’hat  is  divided  into  Indian  philosophical  system,  wherein 
fifty  sections.  The  first  volume  of  are  also  mingled  passages  of  history, 
Anquetil’s  translation  contains  only  six  mythology,  and  manners ; physiologi- 
of  them,  occupying  300  quarto  pages,  cal  and  metaphysical  actions,  and  mys- 
They  are  distributed  into  subdivisions  tical  subjects,  not  easily  understood ; 
called  Brahmen , in  number  83,  which  Count  Lanjuinais,  nevertheless,  de- 
are  mostly  detached  fragments  in  the  dares,  that  it  contains  a fund  of  most 
shape  of  tales  and  dialogues:  they  sublime  principles  in  religion  and  mo- 
also  develope  or  declare  some  point  rals,  capable  of  subsisting,  indepen- 
in  the  secret  system  of  Indian  philo-  dently  of  the  systems  to  which  they 
sophy  or  morals.  ‘ are  attached  in  the  work  ; and  he  sub- 

“ This  system  is  a complete  mixture  joins  a question  whether  these  print 
of  Spinosism  or  pantheism,  of  theoso - ciples  be  not  the  primitive  traditions 
pkism  or  illuminism , of  quietism,  and  of  the  human  race,  transmitted  to  us 
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disguised  and  disfigured  with  additions 
and  alterations  ? 

His  Analysis  is  distributed  under 
four  heads  : God,  creation,  good  and 
bad  genii,  the  world,  men  ; under  each 

of  which  he  has  collected  extracts 

• 

from  various  parts  of  the  work,  with 
references  to  the  places  from  whence 
they  are  selected. 

Under  the  first  head,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
shall  not  occupy  much  of  your  time, 
because,  whatever  fresh  evidence  might 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Hindoos* 
belief  in  one  God,  they  would  not  re- 
move the  objections  of  the  historian, 
that  the  epithet  is  “ but  a natural  link 
in  the  chain  of  unmeaning  panegyric,** 
and  that  the  passages  might  have  been 
interpolated  by  the  Brahmins,  since 
the  appearance  of  the  Coran.  Some 
passages,  however,  respecting  religious 
duties,  may  perhaps  represent  this  part 
of  the  subject  more  favourably  than  it 
appears  in  the  historian’s  account, 
who  states  that  wretched  ceremonies 
constituted  almost  the  whole  of  the 
practical  part  of  the  Hindoo  religion  ; 
and  that  besides  the  general  strain  of 
the  holy  text,  many  positive  declara- 
tions ascribe  infinite  superiority  to 
rites  and  ceremonies  above  morality. 

“ The  way  to  attain  a union  with 
the  universal  mind,  is  to  know  that 
being,  to  renounce  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  and  all  worldly  desires. . 

“ Those  who  know  him,  who  have 
purified  themselves  from  their  pas- 
sions and  vices,  shall  see,  even  here 
below,  that  mind  which  is  brightness 
itself. 

“ The  soul  forgets,  in  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  the  universal  mind,  its 
noble  source,  and  to  whom  it  should 
return : it  is  re-united  by  means  of 
reading,  study,  and  the  practice  of  the 
Yeda.  All  other  means  are  as  a straw 
vainly  grasped  by  a drowning  man. 

“ Man  has  free  will. 

“ But  it  is  established  in  the  Veda, 
that  works  of  mercy  are  always  per- 
formed by  the  assistance  of  the  grace 
of  God. 

“ He  who  has  read  the  Vedas  knows 


that  the  Creator  exists ; he  who  has 
purified  his  heart  from  sin  by  mortifi- 
cation, knows  that  mortification  is  the 
way  to  reach  the  Creator ; he  who  has 
meditated  upon  the  Creator,  knows 
that  the  universe  is  his  figure,  and  that 
all  ways  conduct  to  him”  (The  last 
passage  is  explained  by  what  follows.) 

M Different  religions  come  from  God. 

“ Different  and  opposite  religions 
are  only  one  with  God. 

“ Perform  the  works  prescribed  by 
the  Yedas,  works  of  piety,  works  of 
benevolence ; but  this  is  a small  sci- 
ence, which  preserves  not  from  hell,  if 
we  perform  not  these  works  for  God, 
or  if  we  believe  ourselves  serviceable 
to  him,  and  if  we  do  not  join  thereto 
the  science  of  salvation,  which  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  Atma”  ( the  mindt 
hoit  efaxw) . 

These  passages  are,  indeed,  mixed 
with  many  others  of  a mysterious  and 
unintelligible  character,  but  they  by  no 
means  inculcate  a neglect  of  moral 
duties ; and,  in  fact,  the  historian  has 
himself  quoted  a passage  very  point- 
edly expressed,  from  the  Institutes  of 
Menu,  adverse  to  his  own  declaration  : 
“ A wise  man  should  continually  dis- 
charge all  the  moral  duties,  though  he 
perform  not  continually  the  ceremo- 
nies of  religion  ; since  he  falls  low,  if, 
while  he  performs  ceremonial  acts 
only,  he  discharge  not  his  moral  du- 
ties.”* 

“ Pradjapati  was  asked  by  whose 
order  and  will  were  performed  the  pul- 
sations of  the  heart,  the  motions  of 
the  lungs,  speech,  sight,  and  hearing  ?** 

“ Pradjapati  replied,  the  ear  hears, 
the  eye  sees,  the  heart  beats,  the  mouth 
speaks,  respiration  performs  its  func- 
tions, by  the  will  of  Him  who  is  the 
ear  of  ears,  the  heart  of  hearts,  the 
word  of  words,  the  breath  of  breaths, 
the  sight  of  sights,  &c. 

“ But  this  being,  whom  the  eye  can- 
not see,  nor  speech  express,  nor  the 

* Inst,  of  Menu,  c.  iv.  204.  Mr.  Mill  subjoins 
the  remark,  that  such  a maxim  can  be  regarded  as 
but  of  little  value,  when  it  is  surrounded  by  nu- 

merous maxims  of  a different  tendency. 
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understanding  comprehend  since  he 
cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  un- 
derstanding, nor  compassed  by  science, 
how  can  we  arrive  at  a knowledge  of 
him  ? 

r “We  have  learned  this  from  our 
old  patriarchs  : this  being,  who  is  the 
author  of  speech,  and  w'hom  speech 
cannot  express,  is  the  creator.  He  is 
infinite : whatsoever  speech  can  ex- 
press is  finite ; and  whatsoever  is  finite 
is  not  the  creator.” 

Elsewhere  it  is  stated  that,  “ To 
I comprehend  God,  we  must  ourselves 
be  god.” 

To  be  confused,  obscure,  and  un* 
intelligible,  when  speaking  of  the  cha- 
racter and  attributes  of  an  infinite 
being,  is  no  evidence  of  ignorance, 
grossness,  or  absurdity.  The  Oupne- 
k’hat contains  abundant  proof  that 
one  divine  being  is  the  object  of  the 
work,  however  mysterious  and  con- 
fused are  some  of  the  passages  relating 
to  his  offices,  attributes,  and  character. 
The  author  of  the  Analysis  observes, 

. that,  “ according  to  the  Oupnek’hat, 

' God  is  whatsoever  is  spiritual,  and 
whatsoever  appears  material  ; he  alone 
exists ; he  is  the  whole ; and  the  uni- 
verse, in  the  vastest  sense,  is  God; 
the  souls  of  angels,  of  men,  of  animals, 
are  emanations  from  his  substance, 
which  remains  not  the  less  one  and 
entire;  and  all  bodies  are  but  phan- 
toms and  illusions  produced  by  him. 
These  ideas  perpetually  occur  when 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  are 
investigated.” 

The  creation,  of  which  the  Hindoo 
writings  contain,  according  to  Mr. 
Mill,  so  confused,  gross,  and  disgust- 
ing a picture,  is  thus  pourtrayed  in  the 
Oupnek’hat : 

“ All  the  world  was  in  the  begin- 
ning concealed  beneath  the  waters, 
and  the  water  in  the  atma  (the  uni- 
versal mind) ; the  water  by  the  eternal 
will  brought  forth  the  world.  It  was 
at  first  received  by  fire ; that  is,  Ha- 
ranguerbehah  (the  simple  elements,  or 
first  matter),  existed,  as  well  as  the 
subtle  bodies  of  the  good  genii. 
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“ The  angel  (or  agent)  of  the  word, 
which  is  fire,  is  the  word  of  God.  The 
word  of  God  produced  the  earth,  and 
the  vegetables  which  spring  from  it, 
and  the  fire  which  matures  them.  , 

“ The  word  of  the  creator  is  itself 
the  creator,  and  the  great  son  of  the 
creator. 

“ Before  all  things  were  produced, 
the  atma  existed  alone.  He  willed  to 
produce  the  worlds,  and  the  worlds 
were  produced. 

**  The  creator  willed  that  the  world 
which  he  had  made  should  have 
guardians,  lest  it  might  fall  into  cor- 
ruption ; and  he  produced  the  guar- 
dians of  the  world  (the  angels). 

" In  an  assembly  of  those  who 
sought  the  truth,  it  was  asked,  Is  it 
the  creator  or  another  who  has  pro- 
duced the  world  ? And  we  that  are 
living  creatures,  who  made  us?  who 
endued  us  with  motion  ? Who  made 
us  experience  joy  and  sadness?  What, 
in  short,  is  the  universal  principle  ?~ 

“ Many  said  it  was  time  that  made 
the  world ; that  the  world  existed  in 
time,  and  would  be  absorbed  by  it. 

“ Others  said  that  the  world  existed 
and  went  by  itself. 

“ Others,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  a 
cause. 

“ Others,  that  it  is  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  moon. 

“ Others,  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
combination  of  the  elements. 

“ Others,  that  what  has  produced 
all  things  is  the  just  temperament  of 
the  three  qualities,  productive,  pre- 
servative, and  destructive. 

“ Others,  that  it  is  the  Haranguer- 
behah,  &c. 

“ Those  who  sought  the  truth,  me- 
ditating within  themselves,  perceived 
that  the  being  who  is  pure  light,  pro- 
duced the  world  by  his  power,  veiled 
under  the  three  qualities.” 

The  creation  of  man,  who  is  said  to  , 
be  composed  of  the  five  elements, 
water,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  ether,  (and 
who,  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence, 
is  said  to  have  been  called  man ) was 
the  work  of  Pradjapati,  ojf  Vrath, 
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an  emanation  from  the  great  first 
cause. 

The  remainder  of  the  Analysis  is 
devoted  to  subjects  not  necessary  to 
be  noticed  in  this  communication.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  universe  has 
been  spoken  of  as  if  composed  of  se- 
veral worlds,  which  is  to  be  understood  , 
thus : There  are  supposed  to  be  sepa- 
rate places  for  the  reception  of  the 
human  race  hereafter,  according  to 
their  degrees  of  merit  in  their  first 
state  of  existence,  and  these  abodes 
are  called  worlds  superior  and  inferior : 
such  as  Paradise,  the  world  of  the 
moon,  that  of  the  sun,  the  world  of 
Indra,  &c.  When  the  world  is  spoken 
of  singly,  it  includes  all  these  worlds. 
In  this  sense  it  is  said  that  “ the  world 
is  a tree  whose  root  is  above,  and 
whose  branches  are  below;  and  it  is  cal- 
led Asouata  («.  e.  variable,  whose  leaves 
are  always  in  motion).  It  has  not 
been  created  (since  it  is  God  himself, 
who  is  eternal).  It  has  been  pro- 
duced, (by  emanation),  and  not  yester- 
day, but  long  since.  The  root  of  the 
tree  is  the  creator.  All  the  world 
proceeded  from  the  creator,  &c.”  Of 
these  worlds,  the  highest  is  that  of  the 
supreme  being,  or  creator,  called  also 
the  great  degree  of  the  being,  or  the 
great  world,  the  supreme  paradise,  the 
great  unmatched  abode,  the  seat  where 
the  perfect  saints  repose.  It  is  God 
himself  considered  apart  from  all 
which  has  emanated  from  him,  and 
containing  in  himself,  in  potver  or  act , 


all  worlds.  Then  follow  the  created 
worlds,  which  are  emanations  from  or 
modifications  of  God. 

Let  us  not  treat  these  notions  as 
absurd.  The  philosophical  mind  of 
Hume  thought  it  no  degradation  to 
imagine  that  the  planets  and  heavenly 
bodies  might  be  peopled  with  inhabi- 
tants, whose  religious  faith  was  no 
other  than  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

To  bring  this  hastily  written  article 
to  a close : I am  inclined  to  doubt  the 
propriety  of  borrowing,  as  Mr.  Mill 
has  done,  any  aid  upon  such  a subject 
from  Voltaire.  A writer  of  his  cha- 
racter is  rather  a dangerous  auxiliary 
to  enlist  in  our  service,  whilst  em- 
ployed upon  matters  connected  with 
religion,  from  the  insidious  nature  of 
his  arguments. 

I trust,  Sir,  it  will  not  be  supposed 
that  I am  desirous  of  disparaging  the 
labours,  or  detracting  from  the  talents 
of  Mr.  Mill.  His  history  exhibits  the 
fruits  of  great  diligence  and  research. 
Upon  the  point  I have  referred  to,  he 
could  not  expect  the  general  opinion 
to  coincide  with  his  own,  respecting 
the  ancient  religion  (not  the  modern 
corrupt  superstition)  of  Hindoostan. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  this 
and  the  other  productions  of  Mr. 
Mill,  cannot  but  admire  his  talents, 
and  his  original,  independent  mode  of 
thinking;  among  the  number  of  whom 
is,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

B. 


REVUE  ENCYCLOPEDI  QUE. 


In  the  Revue  Encyclopedique  for  Au- 
gust last  (p.  463),  our  historical  sketch 
of  Singapore  has  exclusively  furnished 
an  account  of  the  settlement,  to  which 
the  signature  L.  Sw.  Belloc  (Madame 
Louise  Swanton  Belloc)  is  annexed, 
as  if  the  article  were  what  is  termed 
original.  We  trust  that  Madame  Bel- 


loc (whom  we  wish  to  treat  with  the 
courtesy  due  to  her  sex)  and  her  co- 
adjutors, will!  in  future  similar  in- 
stances extend  to  us  the  same  treat- 
ment which  they  show  to  some  of  our 
contemporaries,  and  quote  the  source 
from  whence  they  borrow  their  infor- 
mation. 
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KING’S  AND  COMPANY’S  OFFICERS. 
( Extract  of  a Letter  from  an  Officer  in  India.) 


As  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army, 
permit  me  to  trouble  you  with  the 
communication  of  my  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  officers  of  His  Majesty’s 
Regiments  in  India  being  posted  to 
serve  with  the  troops  of  native  princes. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  I'eadily 
admitted  by  all,  that  an  officer  who 
has  been  brought  up  in  a native  bat- 
talion from  the  age  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, and  after  serving  with  it  for  a 
number  of  years,  is  a more  proper 
person  to  be  with  native  troops  than 
an  officer  of  a King’s  Regiment,  w ho, 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
the  language  or  customs  of  the  na- 
tives, is  at  once  placed  in  command 
of  a native  battalion.  The  case  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  speaks  for  itself ; 
but  it  may  be  more  particularly  in- 
stanced in  the  mention  of  the  follow- 
ing circumstances. — Shortly  before  the 
dreadful  affair  at  Vellore,  in  1806,  a 
sepoy  came  to  Col.  Fancourt,  com- 
manding the  fort,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  acquainting  him  with  what  was 
about  to  take  place,  when  the  Colonel, 
who,  as  a King’s  officer,  did  not  un- 
derstand the  language,  referred  him  to 
a native  officer  who  was  at  hand,  and 
who  understood  a little  English  ; this 
man  (who  was  in  the  plot)  assured  the 
Colonel  that  the  sepoy  was  mad,  and 
was  talking  nonsense ; and  he  was  con- 
sequently driven  away.  What  follow- 
ed clearly  shew  s that  had  Col.  Fan- 
court  understood  the  language,  it  is 
more  than  probable  the  dreadful  ma- 
sacre  of  so  many  valuable  officers, 
and  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  as  was 
spilt  on  the  occasion,  might  have  been 
prevented.  Even  another  rather  lu- 
dicrous instance  may  be  quoted,  al- 
though not  perhaps  exactly  relating 
to  an  officer  of  a King’s  Regiment, 
but  still  of  one  unacquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  men  he  com- 
manded. An  officer  was  informed  by 
a native  that  the  bazar  of  the  camp 
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was  on  fire:  but  not  understanding 
w hat  the  man  said  to  him,  he  very 
coolly  replied,  “ buhat  acha  ” (very 
well),  and  consequently  did  not  take 
the  measures  he  otherwise  might  have 
done. 

Independently  of  the  above  objec- 
tions, the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors 
must  perceive  that  the  system  com- 
plained of  is  an  immense  infringement 
on  their  patronage;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably the  consideration  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  a recollection 
of  the  case  of  Col.  Fancourt,  that 
induced  them  to  issue  an  order  in 
1806,  prohibiting  any  officer  of  a 
King’s  corps  to  be  a Brigade-Major, 
or  to  hold  any  situation  where  there 
was  occasion  to  communicate  with 
native  troops  ; King’s  officers  at  pre- 
sent serving  with  the  troops  of  native 
princes  are  therefore  similarly  si- 
tuated, as  these  troops  are  the  troops 
of  the  Allies  of  the  Company,  and 
have  been  called  to  act  with  theirs ; 
the  same  objection  therefore  exists  as 
existed  in  1806. 

I have  no  doubt  myself  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  are  more  anxious 
that  officers  of  their  own  service 
should  hold  situations  of  emolument 
with  the  troops  of  the  allies  of  the 
Hon.  Company  than  King’s  officers, 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  take  that 
interest  in  native  troops  that  a Com- 
pany’s officer  would,  and  who  comes 
out  to  India  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  serving  twenty-two  years  of  the 
best  part  of  his  life,  at  least  must  do 
so  before  he  can  be  entitled  to  the 
pension  of  his  rank ; whereas  a cap- 
tain of  a King’s  regiment,  getting 
command  of  a native  battalion,  may 
say,  “ If  I cab  but  hold  this  command 
for  four  or  five  years,  I can  save  as 
much  as  will  purchase  my  Majority, 
and  then  I shall  not  care  how  soon  I 
am  ordered  away.” 

However,  to  conclude,  I believe  the 
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Hon.  Court  lately  sent  out  orders  for 
all  King’s  officers  serving  with  the 
troops  of  native  princes  to  join  their 
regiments ; but  from  therfc  having  been 
some  exceptions  made  in  favour  of 
individuals,  those  who  were  not  ex- 
cepted naturally  thought  it  a hard 
case,  and  represented  it.  The  con- 
. sequence  was,  that  the  whole  were 
permitted  to  remain,  pending  a refe- 
rence to  the  Court  of  Directors,  but 
at  the  same  time  warned  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  quit  at  the 
shortest  notice,  should  the  result  of 


the  reference  to  the  Hon.  Court  prove 
unfavourable. 

I trust  the  Hon.  Court  will  decide, 
that  it  is  the  natural  right  of  their 
own  officers  to  hold  any  situations  of 
emolument  with  the  native  troops  of 
every  description,  and  with  whom 
they  have  been  brought  up ; and  that 
King’s  and  Company’s  officers  serving 
with  the  same  native  battalion,  must 
be  always  productive  of  jealousy  and 
ill-will,  thereby  rendering  us  each 
other’s  natural  enemies,  or  at  all  events 
ill-wishers. 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  MALWAH. 
( Extracts  from  an  Officer's  Journal .) 


Malwah,  according  to  the  Ayeen  Ak- 
berry,  is  two  hundred  and  forty-five  coss 
in  length,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  in 
breadth.  Under  the  joint  dominion  of  the 
Paishwa,  Scindia,  and  Holcar,  this  fine 
province  for  many  years  suffered  every 
possible  misery  and  oppression. 

The  operations  in  1817  and  1818  against 
the  Pindarries,  and  the  result  of  the  battle 
at  Mahidpore,  placed  a great  portion  of  it 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  it  is  now  beginning  to  re- 
cover from  the  wretched  state  to  which  the 
inroads  of  merciless  freebooters,  and  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  its  rulers  had 
reduced  it. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  rugged  and 
broken  into  long  stony  ridges,  presenting 
a barren,  unpromising  appearance ; but  the  ' 
lands  or  vallies  between  these  ridges  are 
rich,  generally  watered  by  numerous  rivu- 
lets and  springs,  and  amply  repay  the  la- 
bour of  the  cultivator.  Many  large  fertile 
tracts  are,  hchvever,  lying  waste,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  jungle,  the  haunts  of  tigers 
and  beasts  of  prey : this  chiefly  arises  from 
a paucity  of  inhabitants,  and  consequent 
want  of  hands  ; and  many  years  must 
elapse  before  this  province  will  cease  to 
exhibit  marks  of  the  desolation  resulting 
from  the  oppression  and  plunder  to  which 
it  was  so  long  exposed. 

The  climate  is  temperate,  never  expe- 
riencing the  extreme  of  heat  or  cold  ; and 
during  the  rainy  months  cloth  garments 
are  necessary  in  the  day,  and  blankets  at 
night ; it  is  well  adapted  to  the  vegetables 


and  fruits  of  Europe,  which  here  attain 
the  highest  perfection. 

The  grains  principally  cultivated  in  tiro 
high  land  of  Malwah  are  of  the  coarser 
kinds,  which  compose  the  crop  usually 
termed  khureef ; the  sugar-cane  and 
poppy  claiming  the  chief  care  of  the  hus- 
bandman. 

The  opium,  which  is  produced  in  great 
quantities,  and  forms  the  chief  export  of 
the  province,  is  generally  considered  in- 
ferior to  the  Patna  or  Benares  opium. 
The  inhabitants  of  Malwah  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  look  upon  it  as  a ne- 
cessary of  life,  and  great  quantities  find 
an  outlet  wjjhout  passing,  as  I believe  it 
ought  to  do,  through  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  said,  a method  has  been  dis- 
covered by  an  officer  of  the  Bengal  Esta- 
blishment, employed  in  the  province,  by 
which  a much  greater  quantity  of  this  drug 
is  procured  from  the  poppy  than  by  the 
process  now-  used  by  the  natives. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Nurbudda, 
Sepra,  and  Colysind  ; unfortunately  for  the 
trade  of  Malwah,  not  one  of  these  is  navi- 
gable. The  Nurbudda,  the  river  most 
likely  to  have  proved  beneficial,  was  care- 
fully examined  under  the  orders  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm  : but  the  falls  and  rapids 
w-ere  so  numerous,  that  all  idea  of  reaping 
any  benefit  from  its  navigation  was  aban- 
doned. All  these  rivers  are  liable  to  sud- 
den rise  in  the  rainy  season,  and  frequently 
overflow,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  towns 
and  villages  on  their  banks. 

The  rains  usually  commence  in  June, 
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and  continue  with  great  violence  until  the 
end  of  September.  In  these  months,  in- 
termittent fevers  are  very  common ; and 
the  mortality  and  sickness  among  Euro- 
peans very  great.  Exposure  in  the  jungles 
during  September,  October,  and  part  of 
November,  generally  proves  fatal  to  Eu- 
ropeans, and  often  to  natives  of  Hindoos- 
tan ; and  troops  should  never  march,  unless 
in  cases  of  emergency,  before  the  early 
part  of  December;  but  except  in  the 
months  above  alluded  to,  Malwah  may  be 
considered  as  healthy  as  any  other  part  of 
India. 

The  vegetation  throughout  the  province 
is  quick  and  luxuriant,  and  the  grass  with 
which  it  abounds  is  of  a very  nutritive  na- 
ture. It  has  a peculiar  aromatic  flavour, 
different  from  any  other  grass  I have  ever 
met  with  : an  oil  is  extracted  from  it,  ce- 
lebrated for  its  virtue  in  rheumatism,  and 
hurts  from  bruises  or  sprains  ; and  it  is 
said  to  be  superior  in  this  respect  to  the 
kayaputy  oil  brought  to  Calcutta  from  the 
eastward. 

The  black  cattle  are  numerous  and  very 
fine,  fully  equal  to  those  bred  in  Hansi  or 
Harrianah.  The  climate  is  well  suited  to 
the  breeding  of  horses,  and  the  abundance 
of  luxuriant  forage,  with  the  extensive 
tracts  lying  waste  and  unoccupied,  seem  to 


point  out  Malwah  as  an  eligible  situation 
for  a branch  of  the  stud  department,  par*, 
ticularly  as  the  Bursathy,  that  pest  of  the 
stud  in  Ilindostan,  is  unknown  in  Malwah. 
The  inhabitants  are  quiet,  inoffensive  peo- 
ple, fully  sensible  of  the  evils  from  w'hich 
they  have  been  relieved  by  our  occupation 
of  the  country,  and  the  consequent  change 
from  anarchy  to  good  government ; and  as 
our  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try only  extends  to  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  from  plunder  and  violence, 
leaving  their  civil  institutions  untouched, 
they  view  us  without  that  prejudice  too 
often  excited  by  the  introduction  of  our 
courts  and  forms  of  justice. 

The  chief  men  of  the  country  as  well  as 
the  poor  labourers,  look  upon  the  English 
as  their  protectors;  they  rely  with  confi- 
dence on  our  justice  and  humanity,  for 
full  and  complete  protection  from  outrage 
or  plunder.  The  conduct  of  all  the  officers 
of  government  tends  to  increase  and 
strengthen  this  feeling  among  the  people 
of  all  ranks;  and  I am  satisfied,  that  a 
sincere  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  under  whose  superinten- 
dence the  present  system  of  management 
was  introduced,  will  live  for  many  gene- 
rations among  the  inhabitants  of  Malwah. 
— [Cal.  Jour. 
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Commandment  III. 


Eslo  Concordia  inter. 


viconira. 

pagorumquc  consortia. 


ad. 


compescenda. 


jurgia. 


litesque. 


✓ 


Heang  means  a borough  consisting 
of  12,500  families,  and  a Tang 
a village  of  500  families,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passage,  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Imperial  and  other 
Chinese  Dictionaries  at  the  character 
Heang , thus  translated  by  Dr.  Mor- 
rison : “ Five  houses  * make  /in,  a 
“ neighbourhood ; five  tin  make  le , a 
“ lane ; four  f le  make  tsUk,  a clan  ; 

* The  Chinese  text  has  the  character 
Kia ; therefore  the  word  house  muftt  be 
taken  in  the  commercial  sense,  meaning 
mostly  one  family,  which  is  the  word 
adopted  by  Mr.  Milne. 

In  Dr.  Morrison’s  Dictionaiy  wc 
read  here  five,  instead  of  four  : a very 

2X2 
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“ five  isuh  make  tang  ; five  tang  make 
“ chow ; and  five  chow  make  heang.1* 
Yet  when  these  two  characters  heang 
and  tang  are  joined  together,  they 
mean  parties  or  associations  in  villages. 
Mr.  Milne  interprets  them  as  imply- 
ing a mere  neighbourhood. 

These  heang  and  tang,  says  the  au- 
thor of  the  Paraphrase,  have  existed 
time  out  of  mind,  and  the  greatest 
harmony  prevailed  amongst  them. 
They  mutually  offered  their  congratu- 
lations or  condolences;  but  the  in- 
crease of  population  caused  houses  to 
be  built  so  much  closer,  that  “ the 
“ people  at  every  opening  of  the  eye 
“ saw  each  other;”  and  familiarity 
breeds  contempt , says  the  author,  but 
, with  this  curious  expression,  “ from 
u the  circumstance  of  having  lips  and 
“ teeth  almost  united,  evils  sprang  up.” 

The  author  proceeds  to  assign  the 
causes  of  dissensions  among  neigh- 
bours, which  he  supposes  to  arise 
from  the  tales  which  children  carry 
from  house  to  house ; from  the  nui- 
sance of  poultry  and  dogs ; from  the 
wish  of  borrowing  money ; from  neg- 
lecting to  request  the  permission  of 
one’s  neighbours  to  build  a house,  or 
to  purchase  a field.  Mr.  Milne  ob- 
serves in  the  Notes,  that  Chinese  ur- 
banity does  not  allow  that  one  should 
engage  in  either  of  the  above-men- 
tioned transactions,  without  giving 
notice  of  it  to  the  adjoining  tenants, 
who  must  have  the  preference  if  they 
choose. 

Our  popular  orator,  acknowledging 
the  impossibility  of  enumerating  all 
the  causes  of  strife,  proceeds  to  point 
out  the  preventives.  Yielding  to 
others  in  a few  poiuts,  he  thinks, 
would  spare  many  litigations,  from 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  got,  even 
if  successful. 

pardonable  oversight.  That  it  should  be 
four  is  evident  (besides  this  being  the 
uniform  reading  of  Chinese  Lexica),  be- 
cause the  number  of  families,  of  which  a 
Heang  is  said  to  consist,  could  not  be  the 
round  number  12,500,  but  the  odd  one 
19,530,  if  we  read  here  five  instead  of 
four. 


He  further  observes,  that  the  mu- 
tual hatred  of  two  individuals  often 
strikes  its  baneful  root  into  their  fa- 
milies, and  is  transfused  into  the 
breast  of  their  latest  posterity.  Witness 
the  Montauti  and  Cappelletti , said  I 
to  myself,  thinking  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  An  humble  and  yielding  bc- 
hayiour  on  every  occasion;  amongst 
neighbours  of  all  ranks,  is  therefore 
recommended  by  the  following  sober 
piece  of  advice  : “ Let  me  not,  pre- 
“ suming  on  my  riches,  go  and  scorn 
“ or  injure  the  poor.  Let  me  not, 
“ relying  on  my  promotion,  go  and 
“ oppress  those  who  are  not  pro- 
“ moted.  Let  me  not,  employing  my 
“ own  diabolical  craft  and  low  cun- 
“ ning,  go  and  impose  on  the  stupid 
“ and  simple.  Hid  I possess  strength 
“ and  boldness  that  could  spread  ter- 
“ ror  all  around,  let  me  not,  trusting 
“ thereto,  go  to  annoy  and  shame 
” those  who  are  weak  and  without 
" courage.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
“ when  seeing  amongst  others  in  the 

same  place  a little  dissension,  let 
“ me  employ  proper  words,  explain 
“ matters  to  them,  and  advise  them  to 
“ settle  their  differences.” 

Forbearance  is  therefore  the  golden 
rule  for  social  life.  It  edifies  our  own 
adversary ; and,  according  to  an  old 
Chinese  saying,  “ He  who  can  endure 
" an  injury,  gains  the  advantage.”  Do 
you  wish  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
of  a bad  neighbourhood  ? Do  as  it 
was  said  of  old,  “ Go  all  round  be- 
“ fore  you  choose  your  dwelling : not 
“ merely  for  the  sake  of  choosing  a 
M habitation,  but  to  select  good  neigh- 
“ bours.”  Were  all  persons  to  take 
care  to  fix  their  abode  among  good 
inhabitants,  “ they  would  form  but 
“ one  body;  in  prosperous  occur- 
“ rences,  all  would  share  alike;  in 
f<  adverse  occurrences,  all  would  suf- 
“ fer  alike.” 

I must  not  forget  to  mention  here  a 
peculiarity  of  these  popular  sermons. 
The  orator  never  fails  to  devote,  in 
every  one  of  them,  some  distinct  pa- 
ragraphs to  the  militia;  well  aware 
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that  the  lower  order  of  the  community 
is  aptly  distinguished  in  military  men 
and  civilians.  I question  whether  any 
of  our  most  apostolic  preachers,  me- 
thodists  included,  ever  thought  of  ad- 
dressing the  soldiers  in  particular,  in 
any  part  of  their  sermons. 

After  the  usual  exhortation  to  the 
soldiers,  the  orator  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows : “ But  the  people,  in  their 
**  origin  are  all  good  ; probably  there 
“ may  not  be  more  than  one  or  two 
“ persons  among  them  who,  not  at- 
“ tending  to  their  proper  duty,  wish 
**  to  become  pettyfogging  lawyers  ;* 
**  and  with  that  view,  connecting 
**  themselves  with  persons  in  the 
**  public  offices,  they  learn  to  com- 
**  pose  a few  sentences  of  an  accusa- 
“ tion,  the  one  half  intelligible  and 
“ the  other  not.  They  speak  many 
“ things  contrary  to  their  own  con- 
**  viction,  in  order  to  blind  the  minds 
**  of  others.  These  persons  set  them- 
* selves  up  in  the  villages,  and  move 
**  persons  to  law-suits  ; and  then  act- 
“ ing  as  busy-bodies  between  the  par- 
u ties  (with  the  specious  pretence  of 
“ being  mediators),  swindle  money 
**  and  drink  from  both.  Moving  and 
M at  rest,  they  have  only  one  topic, 
“ * Maintain  your  dignity.’  They  also 
u say,  * Rather  lose  money  than  sink 
“ your  character.*  ’* 

After  having  descanted  much  on  the 
impropriety  of  employing  and  listen- 
ing to  such  sort  of  men,  our  author 
concludes  with  the  following  perora- 
tion : “ Were  men  constantly  to  main- 
“ tain  in  their  minds  dispositions  of 
“ harmony,  they  would  obey  the  in- 
“ structions  of  our  sacred  father 
‘‘  ( meaning  the  Emperor).  From 
“ hence  morals  would  more  and  more 
“ improve;  children  and  brothers 
“ would  increase  in  filial  and  fraternal 
“ respect ; persons  of  the  same  clan 
**  would  more  and  more  harmonize : 
“ and  even  down  to  your  sons  and 

* Mr.  Miene  observes,  that  such  a 

malicious  class  of  men  is  denominated*  in 
Chinese,  Xtvang-hii'an , literally  signifying 
bare-sticki. 


“ grandsons,  the  common  talk  would 
“ be,  ‘ I will  help  you,  and  you  shall 
“ help  me.*  This  would  complete  the 
“ harmony  and  peace  of  the  world ! 
“ Both  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  you, 
u the  people,  will  rejoice  together  !** 
Commandment  IV. 


Chung 

Plurimi  sestimato. 

nung 

ift) 

pj-  agricultural^ 

sang 

morosque  arborea. 

\ 

e 

ts&h 

suppeditanda. 

e 

indumenta. 

sliay 

penumque. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  by  the 
culture  of  the  fields  and  the  mulberry- 
tree  here  recommended,  eatables  and 
silk  are  the  only  objects  in  contempla- 
tion. Mr.  Milne  pertinently  observes, 
that  although  the  culture  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree alludes  solely  to  the  rearing 
of  the  silk-worm,  yet  the  silk-worm  is 
made  the  type,  as  the  sequel  amply 
shews,  of  all  articles  for  raiment,  such 
as  hempy  cottony  and  the  like,  probably 
on  account  of  the  extensive  use  that 
the  Chinese  make  of  silk  for  clothing. 
The  concomitant  employment  of  weav- 
ing is  here  equally  enjoined. 

Thus,  the  whole  import  of  this 
Commandment  may  be  divided  into 
three  objects  :.I.  Agriculture,  to  sup- 
ply food ; II.  Agriculture,  to  supply 
materials  for  raiment;  III.  Weaving, 

To  enhance  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture, the  author  of  the  Paraphrase, 
as  if  aware  of  that  celebrated  adage, 

*•  Regis  ud  exemplum  tottu  componilur  erbis,'* 

does  not  omit  recording  an  ancient 
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Chinese  custom ; which,  howrever, 
seems  now  abolished,  according  to  the 
following  passage  : “ The  Emperors  of 
u old  time,  viewing  agriculture  as  of 
“ extreme  importance,  went  annually 
“ in  the  spring,  in  person,  to  plough 
“ in  the  fields ; and  their  Empresses 
“ to  feed  the  silk- worm.  Now,  con- 
“ sider,  if  these  personages,  the  most 
w honourable,  rich,  and  noble,  dis- 
**  dained  not  to  engage  in  such  labour, 
“ with  the  view  of  setting  an  example 
“ to  excite  the  empire  to  activity, 
“ would  it  not  be  strange  to  suppose 
“ that  you,  the  people,  should  not 
“ exert  yourselves  ?”  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  mention  the  proper  seasons 
for  the  three  most  important  opera- 
tions of  agriculture,  thus:  “ Consider 
“ that  food  and  clothing  come  from 
“ the  earth  ; therefore  you  must  plant 
“ in  the  spring,  weed  in  summer,  and 
i(  gather  in  harvest.” 

The  author  next  observes,  that  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  land.  With  respect 
to  agriculture  to  supply  food , “ Is  your 
44  land  high  ?”  says  he  : “ sow  it  with 
4<  millet  and  barley.  Is  it  low  ? plant 
“ it  with  rice.”  As  to  agriculture  to 
supply  materials  for  raiment , the  au- 
thor observes,  that  the  provinces  Kc- 
ang-nan , Chih-Kcang,  Sze-Chucn,  and 
Hoo-kuang , are  the  only  ones,  whose 
soil  and  situation  are  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  mulberry-tree  and  the 
rearing  of  the  silk-worm ; but  in  the 
other  provinces  Peh-cheh}  Shantung , 
Ho-nan,  Shcn-sec>  and  Shan-sec , * 
hemp  and  cotton  are  planted  with 
success. 

To  dispose  the  people  to  attend  to 

agriculture  in  preference  to  any  other 
* 

* Either  all  other  provinces  are  unfit 
for  the  culture  of  all  materials  for  clothing, 
or  the  author  has  divided  China  into  nine 
provinces,  according  to  the  Shuo-Alng,  to 
give  his  work  an  air  of  classical  antiquity. 
Let  the  curious  collate  the  above  names 
of  the  nine  old  provinces,  with  those  given 
by  M.  Dc  Guignes  in  the  Chou -King.  For 
want  of  such  books,  I cannot  at  present 
ascertain  the  intention  of  the  author  in 
this  particular. 


profitable  employment,  “ Consider,” 
says  he,  “ that  of  all  the  trades  under 
“ heaven,  that  of  those  who  draw 
“ their  food  out  of  the  earth  is  the 
“ surest  and  most  permanent.”  Then 
comparing  the  agriculturer  to  the  mer- 
chant and  the  mechanic,  he  observes, 
44  The  merchant  often  loses  prime 
“ cost,  and  the  mechanic  sometimes 
“ cannot  obtain  bread  to  eat.  Agri- 
“ culture  alone  is  the  fundamental  em- 
“ ployment.” 

“ Perhaps,”  continues  the  orator, 
“ you  might  be  inclined  to  follow  the 
“ example  of  some  successful  vaga- 
“ bonds,  who  only  by  frauds  and  rob- 
“ beries  find  plenty  to  eat  and  dress, 
“ without  any  labour  or  drudge.  Ad- 
“ vert  to  their  end,  4 They  have  to 
“ 4 wear  the  keay*  carry  chains,  and 
* 4 sit  in  jail.’  ” 

An  address  to  the  military  follows 
as  usual.  They  arc  declared,  of  course, 
free  from  the  duties  of  husbandry; 
but  as  their  pay  and  clothing  are  de- 
rived from  it,  they  are  in  duty  bound 
to  protect  the  people  employed  in  it. 
In  the  mind  of  our  author,  even  public 
sendee  ought  to  be  postponed  to  agri- 
culture ; and  therefore,  turning  to  the 
civil  and  military  officers  of  the 
country,  he  says : “You  should  all 
44  give  encouragement  to  agriculture. 
“ Let  the  public  service  wait  till  the 
“ labours  of  husbandry  be  first  com- 
44  pleted,  then  employ  the  people 
44  therein ; but  do  not  impede  their 
“ labours.” 

Universal  cultivation,  manuring, 
hoarding  up  of  corn,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  edible  domestic  animals 

* Dr.  Morrison  defines  this  instrument 
of  punishment  in  fewer  words  than  Mr. 
Milne:  “ A wooden  collar  consisting 

of  a square  form  worn  round  the  neck 
“ by  criminals  in  China.  They  are  of  va- 
“ rious  weights,  according  to  the  heinous- 
“ ness  of  the  crime.”  Those  who  have 
seen  a criminal  turning  round  the  pillory 
in  London  may  easily  conceive  what  the 
Chinese  tea  is,  by  supposing  the  neck  alone 
confined  to  the  board  of  the  pillory,  and 
the  criminal  let  loose  with  it,  but  forced  to 
wear  it  night  and  day  for  several  days,  and 
sometimes  for  a month. 
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(amongst  which  dogs  are  reckoned) 
are  next  recommended. 

The  present  neglect  of  husbandry  is 
ascribed  by  our  orator  to  luxury. 
“ There  are  persons,”  says  be,  “ who 
“ set  a high  value  upon  jewels  of 
“ gold,  precious  stones,  and  pearls, 
“ while  they  set  lightly  by  the  com- 
“ mon  supports  of  life.  Their  at- 
**  tention  is  solely  devoted  to  fine 
u clothing,  elegantly  embroidered  with 
u needle-work  of  various  colours ; 
u hair  pins  of  gold,  and  girdles  adorn- 
u ed  with  silver;  while  plain  and 
(“  simple  dress  is  not  deemed  worth  a 
<c  cash  (the  seventy-second  part  of  a 
“ Spanish  dollar).  These  things  are 
w often  the  primary  causes  of  the  ruin 
“ of  many  families. 

“ From  of  old,  when  the  living 
“ world  enjoyed  peace,  aged  persons 
“ wore  silk  and  ate  flesh;  and  with 
“ respect  to  the  young  (though  they 
“ were  not  allowed  the  use  of  these), 
“ they  neither  suffered  hunger  nor 
* cold.  The  whole,  as  a body,  rested 
“ in  the  delightful  pursuit  of  the  essen- 
“ tial  employment;  and  from  thence 
“ politeness,  justice,  and  reformation 
<£  took  their  rise.  These  (virtues)  had 
u no  other  cause  but  that  of  laying 
u due  stress  on  the  two  words,  Hus- 
bandry and  the  Mulberry-tree.” 

Our  author  then  concludes  with  re- 
cording the  munificence  of  the  Em- 
peror Kang-he,  who,  to  promote 
ocular  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
weaving,  published  a most  magnificent 
volume  * of  prints,  “ delineating  the 
u operations  of  husbandry  and  weav- 
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In  pretio  habeto. 


temperatam. 


keen 


parsimomam. 

AA 


stih 


tsde 


yung 


frugaliter. 


divitias. 


adhibendas. 


« 


The  arguments  and  reflections  ad- 
duced by  the  author  of  the  Paraphrase 
in  favour  of  economy  coincide  so  very 
nearly  with  those  we  meet  with  in  our 
books,  that  those  who  have  not  got 
the  original  might  well  suspect  the 
accurate  translator  of  fabrication. 

The  family  expenditure  is  first  di- 
vided in  daily  and  constant  expenses, 
and  incidental  or  extraordinary  ex- 
penses. The  daily  are  the  same  with 
all  nations,  eating,  drinking,  and 
clothing  (lodging  seems  omitted). 
Among  the  incidental  expenses,  too, 
there  are  scarcely  any  but  what  are 
in  Europe  just  the  same.  The  birth 
of  sons,  the  bringing  up  of  daughters, 
marriages  of  both  sons  and  daughters, 
sickness,  and  mourning  for  the  dead. 


**  ing.  The  labours  and  pleasures, 
u both  of  those  that  plant  the  fields 
“ and  of  those  who  weave  cloth,  are 
te  most  minutely  represented.  This 
€€  was  because  our  sacred  ancestor, 
“ the  benevolent  Emperor,  viewed 
“ agriculture  as  the  important  source 
“ from  which  the  people  derive  their 
“ wealth.” 


* I have  seen  a similar  volume  of  prints 
exhibiting  all  the  proceedings  for  pre- 
paring tea,  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Georg k 
Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.,  F.  It.  S.,  &c. 


For  all  these  purposes,  the  daily  laying 
by  a little  money  is  recommended  ; 
according  to  the  Chinese  saying,  “ In 
“ the  day  that  you  have , think  of  the  day 
“ when  you  may  not  have.” 

The  Paraphrast  then  reproves  the 
abettors  of  an  adage  similar  to  the 
well  known  one  attributed  to  Epi- 
curus: “ Edamus,  bibaivus,  coroncmus 
“ not  rosis ,”  &c.  “ To-day  we  have 

“ wine,  to-day  let  us  get  drunk  : to- 
“ morrow’s  grief  let  to-morrow  sup- 
“ port.”  Gambling  and  debaucheries 
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are  the  principal  sources  of  extra- 
vagance; but  in  eating  and  clothing 
one  may  equally  prove  wasteful. 

The  following  picture  of  ancient 
Chinese  economy  is  worthy  remark  : 
“ Among  the  ancients,  from  the  age 
“ of  fifty  and  upwards,  men  wore 
“ silks;  from  seventy  and  upwards, 
“ they  ate  animal  food ; from  which 
K it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  common 
u in  those  days  for  persons  in  their 
“ younger  years  either  to  wear  silk 
**  or  to  eat  animal  food.  The  Era- 
“ perors  of  ancient  times  would  not, 
**  without  a special  cause,  kill  a bul- 
“ lock ; their  superior  officers  would 
“ not,  without  a special  cause,  kill  a 
“ sheep ; their  inferior  officers  would 
“ not,  without  a special  cause,  kill  a 
“ pig  or  a dog.”  Hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, not  only  as  the  author  does, 
that  the  common  people  had  only  com- 
mon tea  and  coarse  rice  ; but  also  that 
dogs,  as  at  the  present  day,  were  eaten 
by  the  Chinese  time  out  of  mind,  and 
that  great  families  had  each  a private 
butchery  at  home. 

Another  reason  alleged  for  par- 
simony is  truly  philosophical.  The 
proportions  of  the  happiness  of  human 
life  have* fixed  limits;  therefore,  says 
the  orator,  if  you  indulge  in  sensual 
happiness  to  an  excess,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  wretchedness  awaits  you  when 
old  age  comes. 

Imperial  economy  is  next  extolled 
in  the  august  person  of  Kang-he, 
during  his  long  reign  of  sixty-one 
years.  His  publishing  this  fifth  com- 
mandment of  the  Sacred  Edict  is  men- 
tioned as  greatly  conducive  to  uni- 
versal parsimony  throughout  the  em- 
pire, and  consequently  to  universal 
happiness  ; the  main  springs  of  which,  > 
says  he,  may  be  reduced  to  these  two 
practices,  diligence  and  economy. 

The  military  are  equally  exhorted  to 
endeavour  to  save  something  out  of 
their  pay  for  incidental  expenses,  that 
they  may  not  be  brought  into  difficulties, 
borrowing  at  an  exorbitant  interest  ;* 

* Mr.  Milne  quotes  here  the  Leuh-leer 
or  civil  code,  from  which  it  appears  that 
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or  being  troublesome  to  their  officers, 
by  begging  of  them  a little  above  their 
proper  pay. 

The  alternate  abundance  and  scarcity 
in  the  several  yearly  crops  is  next  ad- 
verted to,  as  a further  reason  for 
saving. 

The  obvious  case,  that  prodigal  sons 
are  often  the  successors  of  very  eco- 
nomical fathers,  is  adverted  to  with 
very  original  phraseology,  “ Their 
“ forefathers  bitterly  toiled,  and  would 
“ scarcely  allow  themselves  enough 
“ to  eat  or  to  use they  pared  the 
**  iron  from  off  the  needle’s  point,  in 
“ order  to  lay  by  money  to  establish 
“ their  families  and  consolidate  a little 
" patrimony.  Their  children  and 
“ grandchildren,  not  knowing  good 
“ from  evil,  indulge  their  own  pro- 
" digal  propensities.  Observing  per- 
“ sons  riding  on  horseback,  they 
“ must  sit  in  a sedan  chair.  They 
“ only  desire  to  make  a dashing  ap- 
“ pearance,  and  are  found  every  where 
“ puffing  and  boasting.”  The  prin- 
cipal motive  of  this  extravagance  is, 
because  they  fear  people  will  laugh  at 
them.  And  when  their  estates  are 
sold,  and  their  money  is  gone,  con- 
tinues our  author,  they  cannot  submit 
to  labour  and  drudgery,  because 
“ their  lips  have  been  accustomed  to 
“ taste,  and  their  hands  to  waste; 
“ their  bodies  can  neither  carry  a 
“ heavy  burthen  nor  a light  one 
therefore  they  will  infallibly  descend 
into  the  paths  of  disgrace . 

The  celebrated  stoic  adage,  Ne  quid 
nimis,  upon  which  Confucius  and  one 
of  his  disciples  composed  a complete 
treatise,*  is  strongly  recommended  ; 

the  interest  on  money  borrowed  and  on 
pawned  goods  may  not  exceed  three  per 
cent,  per  month ! ! ! As  bad  as  Shylock  ! 
Yet  Mr.  Milne  observes,  that  much  more 
is  sometimes  given  ! / / No  wonder  there- 
fore, if  we  read  in  the  text  this  curious 
proverb,  tl  Shortly  the  lamb  becomes  as. 
large  as  its  dam,”  meaning  that  very  soon 
the  accumulated  interest  equals  the  ca- 
pital. 

* I remind  the  reader  with  pleasure  of 
the  publication  of  this  singular  volume,  in 
Chinese  Tartar,  Latin,  and  French,  with 
copious  notes,  by  the  very  learned  M. 
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but  by  no  means  the  meanness  of  nig- 
gardly parsimoniousness.  “ Yet,”  says 
the  orator,  “ I would  rather  that  per- 
“ sons  should  call  me  a rustic  villager, 
“ void  of  manly  qualities,  than  in- 
dulge myself  in  extravagance,  till 
my  family  should  be  involved  in 
ruin  and  wretchedness.” 

The  luxury  prevailing  on  the  occa- 
sion of  marrying  sons  and  daughters, 
and  of  funeral  obsequies  at  the  death 
of  fathers  and  mothers,  is  censured, 
and  depicted  with  national  colours. 

“ What  necessity  is  there,”  says  the 
author,  “ to  have  tassels  of  silk  [hung 
“ up],  painted  canopies  carried  through 
the  streets ; gems  and  pearls,  em- 
broidered garments,  sedan  chairs, 

“ umbrellas,  instruments  of  music, 

“ killing  pigs,  and  butchering  sheep, 

“ till  I be  over  head  and  ears  in  debt?” 
As  to  parental  obsequies,  the  author 
expresses  himself  as  a true  Chinese. 

“ This,”  says  he,  “ is  the  greatest 
work  of  human  life.  Duty  requires 
us  to  go  to  the  very  utmost  of  our 
ability  in  preparing  a coffin  and 
grave  clothes,  in  order  that  the 
mortal  remains  of  our  parents  may 
go  down  to  the  dust  and  enjoy  re-  v 
pose.  This  is  indeed  filial  piety. 
Why  do  you  not  seek  to  perform 
these  important  things ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  go  and  beg  the  priests  of 
Fuh  and  Taoti  to  recite  the  king 
and  pray  for  the  dead  ? Wherefore 
invite  guests,  prepare  feasts,  act 
plays,  with  drums  and  instruments 
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of  music,  making  a noise  that 
reaches  to  the  very  heavens  ? And 
farther,  some  have  representations 
made  of  the  actions  of  old  time, 
“ juggling,  jumping,  dancing,  and 
sham-fighting,  just  as  if  the  death  of 
parents  were  a most  lucky  event.” 
Our  moralizer  makes  a short  di- 
gression to  inveigh  most  bitterly 
against  those  inhuman  wretches  (not 
very  scarce  in  Europe),  who,  if  a father 
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or  mother  die  at  the  age  of  seventy 
or  eighty,  are  apt  to  say,  “ It  is  a very 
happy  thing  indeed , when  persons  of 
so  great  age  are  taken  away.** 

The  following  peroration  closes  this 
highly  edifying  section. 

“ To  sum  -up  the  whole,  every 
thing  depends  on  economy.  This 
then  is  to  be  sparing  of  the  nume- 
rous things  produced  by  the  ener- 
gies of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ; 
sparing  of  his  Majesty’s  numerous 
“ favours;  sparing  of  [the  property 
“ acquired  by]  the  numerous  toils  of 
“ our  ancestors ; and  sparing  of  the 
“ comforts,  which  your  posterity  in 
after  ages  should  enjoy.  From 
thence,  those  who  have  money  will 
certainly  not  come  to  poverty  ; the 
poor  will  gradually  attain  to  riches ; 
and  thus  dwelling  at  ease,  and  re- 
joicing in  abundance,  the  empire 
will  unitedly  enjoy  peace  and  pros- 
perity.” 

Commandment  VI. 
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heo 


hedou 


Gloria  sit. 


scientiarum. 


i gymnasia. 


twan 


szc 


stih 


Both 


institutis. 


Doctorum. 


W 


lusuescamus. 


Dr.  Morrison’s  and  Anto- 

nelli’s  Dictionaries  observe,  that 

these  two  characters  heo  and  hedou , 

being  joined  together,  form  a general 

, _ ' ~ ~ term  for  school  or  college ; although 

Abf.l  Uemusat,  Professor  ot  the  Chinese  r.  ^ r , ^ , • , 

and  Tartar  Languages  at  die  lioyal  Col-  the  first  of  lhem>  taken  Sin^’  meanS 
lege  at  Paris.— See  his  Tchoung-young,  & science , and  the  second  to  examine, 
Paris,  1817,  in  4to.  correct.  I found  no  support  in  any 
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of  my  dictionaries  to  translate  the 
latter  part  of  this  commandment,  as 
Mr.  Milne,  “ to  direct  the  scholar’s 
“ progress.”  • 

The  eloquent  Paraphrast,  to  incul- 
cate universal  instruction,  commences 
with  an  argument  a minori  ad  inajus , 
and  says,  “ All  men  wish  to  have  good 
“ food  to  eat,  and  good  clothes  to 
**■  wear;”  but  “ if  the  body  be  im- 
“ portant,  how  much  more  so  is  the 
“ mind?  Observe,”  continues  he, 
“ those  who  possess  a little  ingenuity, 
M they  pervert  it  to  impose  on  the 
“ simple;  and  those  who  possess  a 
“ little  strength  and  boldness,  they 
“ abuse  them  to  threaten  and  insult 
“ the  timid.  The  want  of  the  guid- 
“ ance  of  education  is  the  sole  reason 
“ of  all  this.  You  consider  not  that 
“ man,  though  dressed  in  fine  robes,  if 
“ without  instruction,  and  internally 
“ a mere  heterogeneous  mass,  is  just 
“ like  a horse  or  a mule,  which  though 
“ standing  idle  with  a handsome  sad- 
“ die  on  its  back,  is  after  all  a mere 
“ brute.” 

To  insure  to  man  his  due  supe- 
riority, says  he,  over  the  brute  cre- 
ation, “ from  of  old,  families,  villages, 
" districts  and  provinces  had  their 
“ respective  schools,” — “ and  hence  a 
u large  number  of  illustrious  charac- 
“ ters  was  produced,  and  morals  were 
“ greatly  improved.  The  artful  be- 
“ came  honest;  the  ignorant,  intel- 
“ ligent;  the  daring,  mild;  and  the 
“ cowardly,  spirited.” 

Education  was  greatly  honoured 
and  encouraged  by  the  enlightened 
Emperor,  author  of  these  sixteen 
commandments.  “ He  considered  the 
w scholar  as  the  head  of  the  four 
M classes  of  people.”*  According  to 
the  ancient  saying,  “ The  Tseang  and 
“ Seang  originally  spring  up  without 

seed.”f — “ But  why,”  continues  the 

* The  four  classes  of  the  people  in 
China  (nobility,  ministers  of  state  and 
dignitaries  excepted)  are  the  following,  and 
in  the  following  order  of  precedency : I.  Sze, 
scholars;  II.  Nung,  husbandmen;  III. 
Kung,  mechanics;  and  IV.  Shang,  mer- 
chants. 

f This  proverb  is  thus  explained  by  the 


author,  “ is  the  scholar  considered  as 
the  head  of  the  four  classes  ? Be- 
“ cause  he  reads  the  books  of  the  sa- 
“ cred  and  virtuous  sages;  under- 
" stands  true  doctrine ; is  of  upright 
“ heart ; speaks  and  acts  so  as  to  excite 
“ the  people  to  imitation.” 

The  author  further  observes,  that 
learning,  without  good  morals,  is  a 
mere  nothing;  and  that  accomplish- 
ments and  superficial  knowledge  ought 
to  be  set  at  nought;  the  true  scholar  be- 
ing only  that  person  who  attains  large- 
ness of  mind  and  extensive  knowledge. 

The  following  portrait  of  the  pseudo- 
literati  is  very  interesting ; “ There  are 
“ some  very  worthless  characters,  who 
“ having  read  the  half  of  some  unim- 
“ portant  book,  and  composed  a few 
“ verses  of  some  immoral  song,  view 
“ themselves  as  the  prodigies  of  the 
“ age,  having  no  equals  within  the  four 
“ seas  1 (the  boundaries  of  China.) 
“ They  connect  themselves  with  some 
“ light  and  trifling  book-readers,  chat 
“ about  heaven,  and  talk  about  earth. 
“ Observe  these  men  : their  (glory) 
“ will  not  be  of  a long  continuance.” 
Then  resuming  his  exhortation, 
“ Fear,”  says  he,  “ lest  you  should 
“ ruin  your  person,  and  disgrace  the 
“ Heo-heaou ,”  or  brotherhood  of  the 
learned,  followers  of  Confucius;  and 
a little  lower  down,  assuming  the  lan- 
guage of  our  ascetics  ; “ Lay  your 
“ hand  on  your  breast,”  says  he,  “ se- 
“ riously  asking  yourself,  ‘ Have  I 
“ * cause  of  shame  or  not  ?’  To  act 
“ thus,  perfects  the  scholar.” 

The  Paraphrast  then  proceeds  to 
enumerate  those  vicious  practices 
which  disgrace  a scholar  ; in  doing 
which,  we  might  take  him  for  a Eu- 
ropean moralist.  They,  says  he,  who 
frequent  sinful  associations,  revels  and 
debaucheries,  gamblers,  drunkards, 
calumniators,  fraudulent  men,  abet- 
ters of  obloquy  and  chicanery,  cring- 

Rev,  Mr.  Milne  : “ 7'seang , i.e.  the  first 
“ military  officer  in  the  empire.  Seang, 
“ the  first  civil  officer.  They  ‘ spring  up 
“ 1 without  seed:'  that  is,  they  are  not 
“ hereditary,  and  are  therefore  open  to  all 
“ who  can  vigorously  apply  themselves  to 
“ attain  the  prerequisite  qualifications." 
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ing  bribers,  envious  men,  unorthodox 
and  irreligious  men,  do  not  even  de- 
serve to  be  ranked  among  the  Seiv - 
tsaesy  or  literati  of  the  lowest  order. 

The  author,  as  if  aware  of  La  Fon- 
taine’s celebrated  adage,  “ Lepon  com - 
mence , exemple  achevef  mentions  two 
learned  Mandarines,  Hoo-yuen  and 
Wan-ung,  who  by  their  wisdom  and 
learning  effected  a complete  renova- 
tion throughout  those  districts  they 
were  appointed  to  instruct.  To  ob- 
tain the  desired  renovation  every  where 
and  at  all  times,  the  office  of  literary 
Mandarine  is  no  longer  purchasable, 
and  it  is  only  conferred  by  the  Em- 
peror on  those  literary  characters 
whose  probity  and  wisdom  is  of  long 
standing. 

Would  any  European  reader  ever 
suppose  that  this  commandment  might 
be  applied  to  soldiers  and  husband- 
men ? Yet  our  author,  addressing  the 
former,  says,  **  As  to  you,  soldiers 
“ and  people,  not  knowing  that  edu- 
“ cation  is  thus  important,  you  may 
“ be  apt  to  say,  all  that  is  very  goody 
“ but  it  belongs  to  the  Sew-tsacs  : what 
“ does  it  signify  to  us  ? You  ought  to 

consider,  though  your  business  is  dif- 
“ ferent  from  that  of  the  Sew-tsae,  yet 


“ there  is  not  one  among  you  who 
“ has  not  the  duties  of  relative  life  to 
“ perform  and  concludes  with  say- 
ing, that  schools  were  instituted  not 
only  for  the  direction  of  the  few 
learned,  but  also  for  the  guidance  of 
the  lowest  class,  in  the  duties  of  filial 
piety y and  the  sentiments  of  harmony 
and  concord.  Then  addressing  the 
latter : “ If  the  husbandman,”  says 
he,  M well  know  what  is  proper  for 
“ him,  and  always  apply  himself  with 
“ diligence  to  his  duty,  he  is  a scholar. 
“ If  the  soldier  know  how  to  respect 
“ his  officers  and  love  his  relations, 
“ he  is  also  a scholar.  Is  it  not  from 
“ hence  evident  that  education  should 
“ be  had  in  honour  by  you  all ; and 
“ that  you  should  all  imitate  learned 
“ men  of  good  conduct  and  ®f  su- 
“ perior  virtue  ?” 

Lastly,  the  Paraphrast  concludes 
with  an  eloquent  peroration,  in  order 
to  prove,  that  any  human  being  who- 
soever has  his  own  share  of  duties 
hinted  at  in  this  sixth  Imperial  Com- 
mandment. For  the  perusal  of  this,  I 
refer  the  curious  to  pp.  124  and  125 
of  Mr.  Milne’s  excellent  translation. 

Antonio  Montucci.- 
(To  be  continued.) 
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On  the  evening  of  the  9th  instant  a re- 
port was  circulated  in  this  neighbourhood 
(Kotgurh),  that  the  widow  of  a Zu« 
meendar  of  the  Kunait  caste,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demise  of  her  husband  the 
preceding  day,  had  come  to  the  resolution 
of  sacrificing  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  the 
day  following  about  noon,  which  she  was 
deterred  from  carrying  into  effect  earlier, 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  weather.  By 
mere  accident  the  circumstance  came  to 
my  knowledge;  as  occurrences  of  this 
nature  are  rare,  to  the  best  of  my  informa- 
tion, though  they  do  occasionally  come  to 
pass  in  this  quarter,  and  having  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  present  at  one  of 
these  inhuman  offerings  of  a deluded,  de- 
graded, and  a religiously  immoral  people, 
I was  firmly  resolved  on  being  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  ceremony,  in  the  faint  though 


uncertain  hope  that  a European  spectator 
might  prove  serviceable  to  the  devoted  vic- 
tim when  the  dreadful  moment  arrived. 

With  this  view,  early  after  breakfast 
on  the  10th,  I repaired  to  the  spot  on  foot 
as  quickly  as  possible,  lest  the  sacrifice 
should  take  place  earlier  than  was  given 
out,  accompanied  by  some  of  my  servants 
and  a good  many  other  people,  some  of 
whom  were  of  the  Rajpoot  caste.  On  my 
arrival  at  the  village,  which  I found  to  be 
half  a mile  and  upward  beyond  the  spot 
where  the  funeral  pile  was  to  be  erected, 
I saw  several  hundred  people — men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  who  had  assembled 
from  the  surrounding  villages,  far  and 
near,  to  witness  the  tumashee,  as  they 
called  it,  of  a human  being  burnt  to  ashes; 
and  I immediately  sent  a person  to  inform 
the  intended  victim  of  a superstitious  and 
2 Y 2 
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barbarous  religion  that  I wished  to  see  and 
speak  with  her.  Soon  after,  moving  for- 
ward a little,  I observed  her  dancing,  ap- 
parently in  tolerable  though  assumed  spi- 
rits, to  the  music  of  drums  and  trumpets, 
In  the  midst  of  a crowded  circle  of  women, 
close  to  which  the  corpse  of  her  husband 
was  lying  on  a pall,  covered,  and  wrapped 
up  with  various  silks.  On  my  approach- 
ing her  the  music  ceased,  and  I addressed 
her  and  the  assembled  multitude  in  the 
following  terms:— I asked  her,  if  she  in- 
tended to  ascend  the  flaming  pile  of  her 
deceased  partner  in  life  ? she  unhesita- 
tingly replied  that  she  did ; and  that  the 
time  for  the  ceremony  had  arrived.  I 
then  explained  to  her  that  self-destruction 
was  the  worst  of  acts,  and  a heinous  crime 
in  the  sight  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
universe ; that  if  she  did  not  at  once  re- 
tract her  vow,  she  would  in  a very  short 
time  rashly  force  herself  into  the  presence 
of  her  Maker.  To  all  which  she  answered 
with  composure,  that  it  was  her  own  free 
will ; having  no  family  or  near  relations, 
she  could  not  survive  her  husband,  and 
would  follow  him  ; and  having  bathed  the 
corpse  according  to  custom,  she  could  not 
now  return  to  her  dwelling,  but  must  de- 
stroy herself  as  other  females  of  her  family 
had  done  before  her,  or  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  an  outcast  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  She  then  inquired,  over  and  over 
again,  if  she  did  not  burn  herself,  how  she 
could,  deprived  as  she  was  of  her  husband, 
alone  manage  to  earn  a subsistence  for  her 
future  support?  To  this  I immediately 
replied,  that  I would  willingly  provide  her 
during  life  with  every  necessary  she  might 
stand  in  need  of.  I spoke  to  several  of  the 
people  (actors  in  the  ceremony)  near  me 
regarding  her  fate,  and  they  told  me  they 
could  not  take  upon  themselves  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter. 

I left  her  for  a few  minutes,  but  before 
doing  so,  thinking  I perceived  from  her 
manners  and  actions  some  symptoms  of 
wavering,  arising,  as  I supposed,  from 
what  she  often  repeated,  about  a provision 
for  her  future  life,  in  tlie  event  of  retract- 
ing the  rash  step  she  was  on  the  point  of 
committing,  I again  readily  and  more 
anxiously  approached  her,  reiterating  my 
intreaties  with  more  force,  using  every  ar- 
gument in  my  power,  and  offering  over 
and  over  again  to  support  her  for  life. 
After  a considerable  time  had  been  spent 
in  this  manner,  I plainly  saw  she  began 
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to  listen  more  attentively  to  wliat  I urged, 
in  dissuading  her  from  the  dreadful  crime 
of  self-immolation.  I was  ably  second- 
ed in  tliis  good  work  by  several  of  the 
Hindoos  who  accompanied  me,  and  by 
others  who  (to  their  honour  let  it  be  said), 
to  my  joy  and  surprise,  instantly  stepped 
forward,  supported  my  arguments  unso- 
licited, in  a manner  I little  expected,  and 
reasoned  with  the  woman  to  comply  with 
ray  wishes.  Upon  which  soon  after  she 
gave  a tacit  assent.  The  corpse  was  con- 
veyed forthwith  to  the  pile,  the  assembled 
multitude  dispersed,  disappointed  at  the 
result  of  my  humble  endeavours,  and  I 
had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  be- 
holding at  a distance  (for  I was  determined 
not  to  leave  the  spot  where  I had  taken 
my  stand  till  the  ceremony  of  burning  the 
body  of  the  deceased  had  terminated,  lest 
the  widow,  who  had  taken  her  seat  near 
me,  should  again  consent  and  follow  the 
procession,  which  was  preceded  by  drums 
and  trumpets)  the  flaming  pile  wliicb  con- 
sumed to  ashes  the  remains  of  her  late 
husband. 

At  the  period  of  my  arrival,  the  woman 
was  decked  out  in  her  best  attire  for  the 
occasion  of  her  exit  from  this  world,  danc- 
ing and  singing  a doleful  and  melancholy 
song,  to  rude,  noisy,  and  discordant  instru- 
ments, in  which  last  many  others  of  the 
women  present  joined.  She  appeared  per- 
fectly sensible  and  composed.  She  is  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  now 
appears  happy  and  contented  at  having 
been  timely . rescued  from  the  worst  of 
deaths,  through  the  humble  exertions  and 
persuasive  means  adopted  by  a single 
European. 

In  sending  these  particulars  for  publi- 
cation, instrumental  as  I have  been  in  pre- 
serving the  life  of  a poor  and  destitute 
Hindoo  widow,  I take  no  credit  to  myself ; 
I do  so  more  in  the  hope  that  others  of 
our  nation,  similarly  situated,  and  prompted 
by  humanity,  will  never  allow  of  an  oc- 
currence of  this  nature  to  happen  without 
using  their  best  and  every  endeavour  for 
its  prevention.  On  leaving  this  place,  I 
did  so  with  the  firm  determination  of  ren- 
dering the  intended  victim  every  assistance 
in  my  power;  but  I little  expected  that 
persuasive  arguments  alone  would  have 
terminated  so  favourably  as  they  have  done 
in  this  instance. 

Some  of  the  people  assembled  were 
much  disappointed,  especially  the  Brah- 
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rauns,  who  assist  on  all  such  occasions — an 
interested,  a discontented  and  vile  set  of 
wretches,  who,  though  they  live  on  the  fat 
of  the  land,  are  always  dissatisfied— and 
one  or  two  others  who  expected  to  benefit 
by  her  untimely  destruction ; however,  the 
majority  expressed  themselves  in  a very 
different  manner,  in  a manner  that  sur- 
prised me  not  a little,  considering  that  the 
population  of  these  hills,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  scattered  Mohumedan  fami- 
lies, consists  entirely  of  Hindoos. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  instance, 
that  the  deceased  husband  died  two  days 
previous  to  that  on  which  the  performance 
of  this  horrible  sacrifice  was  to  have  taken 
place ; and  this  being  the  case,  is  it  not 
contrary  to  the  customs  observed  by  the 
Hindoos?  As  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, it  is  a gross  violation  of  Hindooism  ; 
for  on  the  demise  of  any  of  them,  whether 
of  a high  or  low  caste,  no  food  should  be 
eaten,  or  water  drunk  by  any  of  the  family 
or  relations  of  the  deceased  person,  till  his 
body  has  either  been  consumed  by  the 
flames,  buried,  or  thrown  into  a river. 

I am  perfectly  convinced,  from  what  I 
know  of  the  character  of  the  mountaineers, 
after  a few  years’  residence  among  them 
(many  of  whom  even  of  the  better  sort 
express  their  detestation  and  deprecate  this 
inhuman  custom),  that  a single  word  from 
our  enlightened  Government  would  put  a 
final  stop  to  the  practice  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  hill  dependencies.  Why,  I 
should  like  to  know,  cannot  the  burning 
of  widows  be  prevented  by  an  order, 
equally  as  well  as  the  atrocious  crime  of 
female  infanticide,  once  so  prevalent  in 
these  mountains,  and  at  S3gur?  and  which 
still  continues  in  its  full  vigour  in  the  pro- 
tected Seikh  States,  where  it  is  as  noto- 
rious as  that  of  the  immolation  of  widows 
in  various  parts  near  the  seat  of  the  Su- 
preme Government.  This  species  of 
crime  is  also  common  among  all  Rajpoots, 
who  assign  as  a reason  for  burying  their 
infant  female  children  as  soon  as  born,  the 
great  expense  and  difficulty  attending  a 
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suitable  marriage  of  that  high,  proud, 
and  warlike  people.  The  thoughts  of  fu- 
ture dishonour  to  any  of  their  females 
drives  them  to  despair,  and  to  commit  the 
most  cruel  and  unheard  of  acts  on  that 
portion  of  the  human  species,  which  it  is 
incumbent  on  and  the  duty  of  man  to  rear 
with  that  care  and  attention  which  the 
frailty  of  the  sex  requires. 

Let  it  be  here  mentioned  to  the  honour  of 
an  individual,  that  he  wras  the  means  of 
preventing  a similar  sacrifice  at  Soobathoo 
some  months  ago.  I am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  to  state 
them,  but  I understand  that  after  the  wo- 
man had  actually  set  out  for  the  pile,  he 
induced  her  to  return. 

In  conclusion,  I may  further  add,  for 
the  information  of  others,  that  of  three 
instances  of  Suttees  which  were  about  to 
take  place,  to  my  knowledge,  in  these 
mountains,  and  at  wThich  Europeans  were 
present,  at  all  events  aware  of,  two  of  them 
have  been  obviated  ; which  is  an  example 
to  many  interested  in  the  abolition  of  the  . 
custom  that  should  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence. 

Kotgurk,  December  12,  1822. 

P.  S.— Since  the  above  was  written,  two 
other  Suttees  were  about  to  take  place  at 
Kotgurh.  Both  widows,  who  were  in  an 
advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  wished  to 
destroy  themselves  with  their  deceased  hus- 
bands ; but  I rejoice  to  say  that  the  na- 
tives, for  the  sake  of  their  infant  families, 
considering  their  intentions  nothing  less 
than  murder,  overruled  their  wishes,  and 
in  one  of  them  absolutely  used  force  for 
its  prevention.  This  being  the  case,  may 
I ask  any  of  your  numerous  correspon- 
dents whether  compulsory  measures  would 
not  be  justifiable  on  like  occasions  ? For 
had  these  deluded  women  been  allowed  to 
follow  their  own  inclinations,  four  instead 
of  two  human  beings  would  have  suffered 
the  most  cruel  of  deaths. — [ Extract  of  a 
Letter  to  the  Cal . Jour. 


HINDOO  TRACT. 


The  following  little  tract,  lately  pub- 
lished here  by  a learned  native,  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  Bengallee  languages,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  certain  divisions  among  the  Hin- 
dus, not  much  known,  we  believe,  to  the 


English  public,  and  presents  a picture  of 
Hindu  notions  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  those 
who  investigate  the  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind.  The  Christian  reader  will 
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doubtless  smile  at  the  resemblance  the 
author  fancies  he  can  trace  l>et\veen  the 
three  great  sects  among  the  Hindus,  and 
>vhat  he  esteems  the  three  corresponding 
divisions  of  Christians;  but,  if  we  make 
due  allowance  for  the  medium  through 
which  this  native  of  India,  educated  in  ig- 
norance of  our  Scriptures,  imbued  from 
his  early  youth  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Vedas,  must  view  such  subjects,  we  can- 
not, comparatively  speaking,  deny  him  the 
praise  of  liberality.  The  charitable  dispo- 
sition he  inculcates  towards  her  sons  of  a 
different  faith,  and  forbearance  towards 
even  those  whose  speculative  notions  are 
the  most  abhorrent  to  one’s  mind,  deserve, 
abstractedly  considered,  our  unqualified 
approbation,  and  we  hope  diis  small  essay 
will  produce  a beneficial  effect  among  his 
countrymen. 

The  author  himself,  it  would  appear,  is 
of  the  sect  of  Vedanties,  who  have  reject- 
ed the  popular  polytheistical  notions  of  the 
Hindus ; a sect  which  is  said  to  have  been 
increasing  rapidly  in  Bengal  of  late  years. 
Taking  the  opinions  inculcated  in  the  fol- 
lowing tract  as  a specimen  of  their  views 
and  sentiments,  it  must  certainly  be  mat- 
ter of  congratulation  to  all  friends  of 
mankind,  that  the  dark  superstition  of 
Hindooism  is  assuming  so  enlightened  a 
form  ; since  even  a partial  reformation  is 
one  step  gained  ; and  the  destruction  of  a 
single  error  must  help  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  full  reception  of  revealed  truth. — [Cal. 
Jour. 

Humble  Suggestions  to  his  Countrymen , who 

believe  in  the  One  True  God By  Pru - 

sunnu  Koomar  Thakoor.  Calcutta, 

1823. 

Advertisement. — My  object  in  publish- 
ing this  tract  is  to  recommend  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  to  avoid  using  harsh 
or  abusive  language  in  their  religious  in- 
tercourse with  European  missionaries, 
either  respecting  them  or , the  objects  of 
their  worship ; however  much  this  may  be 
countenanced  by  the  example  of  some  of 
these  gentlemen. — P.  K.  T. 

HUMBLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

Those  who  firmly  believe  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Veds,  that  “ God  is  one  only 
without  an  equal and  that  “ He  cannot 
be  known  either  through  the  medium  of 
language,  thought,  or  vision ; (how  can  he 
be  know  n except  as  existing  the  origin  and 
support  of  the  universe  ?)”  and  who  en- 


deavour to  regulate  their  conduct  by  the 
following  precept,  “ He  who  is  desirous 
of  eternal  happiness  should  regard  another 
as  he  regards  himself,  and  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  another  as  his  own,”  ought 
to  manifest  the  warmest  affection  towards 
such  of  their  own  countrymen  as  maintain 
the  same  faith  and  practice ; even  although 
they  have  not  all  studied  the  Veds  for 
themselves,  but  have  professed  a belief  in 
God  only  through  an  acquaintance  with 
their  general  design.  Many  among  the 
ten  classes  of  Sunnyasses,  and  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  Gooroo  Nanuk,  of  Dadoo,  and 
of  Ktibeer,  as  well  as  of  Suntu,  &c.,  pro- 
fess the  religious  sentiments  abovemen- 
tioned.  It  is  our  unquestionable  duty  in- 
variably to  treat  them  as  brethren.  No 
doubt  should  be  entertained  of  their  future 
salvation,  merely  because  they  receive  in- 
structions, and  practice  their -sacred  music, 
in  the  vernacular  dialect.  For  Yajnuvul- 
kyu,  with  a reference  to  those  who  cannot 
sing  the  hymns  of  the  Veds,  has  said, 
“ The  divine  hymns  Rik,  Gatha,  Panika, 
and  Dukshubihita  should  be  sung ; be- 
cause by  their  constant  use  man  attains 
supreme  beatitude.”  “ He  who  is  skilled 
in  playing  on  the  lute  (veena),  who  is  Ulti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  various  tones 
and  harmonies,  and  who  is  able  to  beat 
time  in  music,  will  enter  without  difficulty 
upon  the  road  of  salvation.”  Again,  the 
Shivu  Dhurmu,  as  quoted  by  Rughoonun- 
dun,  says,  “ He  is  reputed  a Gooroo,  who 
according  to  the  capacity  of  his  disciple, 
instructs  him  in  Sungskrit,  whether  pure 
or  corrupt,  in  the  current  language  of  the 
country,  or  by  any  other  means.” 

Amongst  foreigners,  those  Europeans 
who  believe  God  to  be  in  every  sense  one, 
and  worship  him  alone  in  spirit,  and  who 
extend  their  benevolence  to  man  as  the 
highest  service  to  God,  should  be  regarded 
by  us  with  affection,  on  the  ground  of  the 
object  of  their  worship  being  the  same  as 
ours.  We  should  feel  no  reluctance  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  religious  matters, 
merely  because  they  consider  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  messenger  of  God  and  their  spiri- 
tual teacher ; for  oneness  in  the  object  of 
worship  and  sameness  of  religious  prac- 
tice should  produce  attachment  between 
the  worshippers. 

Amongst  Europeans,  those  who  believe 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  God  himself,  and  con- 
ceive him  to  be  possessed  of  a particular 
form,  and  maintain  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
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Ghost  to  be  one  God,  should  not  be  treat- 
ed in  an  unfriendly  manner.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  should  act  towards  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  act  towards  those  of 
our  countrymen,  who,  without  forming 
any.  external  image,  meditate  upon  Ram 
and  other  supposed  incarnations,  and  be- 
lieve m their  unity. 

Again,  those  amongst  Europeans  who, 
believing  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Supreme 
Being,  moreover  construct  various  images 
of  him,  should  not  be  hated.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  becomes  us  to  act  towards  those 
Europeans  in  the  same  manner  as  we  act 
towards  such  as  believe  Ram,  &c.  to  be 
incarnations  of  God,  and  form  external 


images  of  them.  For,  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  two  last  mentioned  sects  of 
foreigners  are  one  and  the  same  with  those 
of  the  two  similar  sects  among  Hindoos,  al- 
though they  are  clothed  in  a diff  erent  garb. 

When  any  belonging  to  the  second  and 
third  classes  of  Europeans  endeavour  to 
make  converts  of  us,  the  believers  in  the 
only  living  and  true  God,  even  then  we 
should  feel  no  resentment  towards  them, 
but  rather  compassion,  on  account  of  their 
blindness  to  the  errors  into  which  they 
themselves  have  fallen : since  it  is  almost 
impossible,  as  every  day’s  experience  teaches 
us,  for  men,  when  possessed  of  wealth  and 
power,  to  perceive  their  own  defects. 


SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  TO  BE  ERECTED  OVER  TOLLY’S  NULLAH. 


This  bridge  is  to  be  erected  over  Tolly’s 
Nullah  at  Kallyghaut,  and  will  prove  a 
great  accommodation  to  the  multitudes 
who  resort  to  that  vicinity.  It  is  now’  in 
frame  on  the  river  side,  near  Baloo  Ghaut, 
where  it  has  excited  the  admiration  of  nu- 
merous visitors  attracted  to  behold  a work 
* 

so  interesting  from  its  novelty,  and  so 
honourable  to  the  ingenuity  and  mechani- 
cal skill  of  the  architect  It  will  not  be 
acceptable  to  modest, though  eminent  merit, 
to  dw'ell  on  the  ability  manifested  in  the 
first  introduction  of  this  useful  invention 
into  India ; but  the  public  will  appreciate 
the  industry  and  patience  exerted  in  this 
successful  experiment,  w hen  they  learn  that 
the  bridge  has  been  completed  under  Lieut. 
Schalch’s  superintendence,  without  the  aid 
of  any  European  mechanist  to  participate 
in  the  task  of  training  native  artificers  to 
operations  so  difficult,  so  complex,  and  to 
them  so  entirely  unprecedented. 

The  Governor- General  inspected  the 
bridge  on  Thursday,  and  expressed  himself 
highly  gratified.  The  bridge  was  in  his 
Lordship’s  presence  surrounded  w’ith  troops, 
cattle,  and  ordnance,  who  passed  over  it  with- 
out causing  any  material  vibration,  or  creat- 
ing the  slightest  suspicion  of  its  strength. 

When  the  proofs  of  the  solidity  of  the 
bridge,  as  described  in  u the  observations” 
are  adverted  to,  none  can  be  sceptical 
enough  to  doubt  the  complete  success  of 
the  experiment.  We  may  soon  hope, 
therefore,  to  see  bridges,  on  a similar  prin- 
ciple though  on  a more  enlarged  scale, 
supersede  the  unsightly  structures  at  Ally- 
pore  and  Kidderpore ; but  whatever  may 


be  the  magnificence  of  these  future  erec- 
tions, the  comparatively  humble  bridge  at 
Kallyghaut  will  remain  a monument  of 
the  vigorous  and  enterprizing  genius,  that 
had  led  the  way  to  improvements  which 
may  one  day  be  hailed  among  the  most 
beneficial  which  British  superiority  has  in- 
troduced into  India. -[Bengal  Hurk,  Dec. 7. 
Observations  on  the  Susj>ension  Bridge  lately 

constructed  by  Lieut.  Schalch , Deputy- 

Assistant  Quarter- Master  General. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  make 
some  alteration  in  the  original  plan,  w hich 
appeared  in  the  John  Bull  of  the  13th 
May  last ; the  principal  of  w’hich  is  the 
substitution  of  iron  supporters  to  the  main 
chains  in  lieu  of  those  of  masonry,  and 
increasing  the  length  of  the  bridge  from. 
120  to  140  feet,  to  adapt  it  to  the  situation 
which  was  subsequently  assigned  it  on 
Tolly’s  Nullah.  The  breadth  of  the  bridge 
has  not  been  obtained. 

The  iron  supporters,  above  alluded  to, 
are  formed  each  of  four  beams  of  cast  iron, 
which  were  accidentally  discovered  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  are  such  as  are  used  in  roofing. 
These  beams  have  been  cut  into  a conve- 
nient shape,  and  joined  together  by  traces 
of  malleable  iron. 

The  distance  between  the  points  of  sus- 
pension of  the  chains,  is  141  feet  four  inches 
and  a half.  The  height  of  the  supporters 
above  the  level  of  the  roadway  is  seventeen 
feet  eight  inches.  The  droop  of  the  chain 
is  fourteen  feet.  The  main  chains,  which 
are  screwed  into  a cap  on  the  head  of  the 
supporters,  are  composed  of  one  inch  and 
a half  square  bars  of  the  best  Swedish  iron. 
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formed  into  rods,  so  proportioned  in  length, 
that  the  distance  between  the  drop  bars 
which  support  the  roadway  may  be  exactly 
ten  feet.  The  drop  bars  are  rods  of  three- 
quarter  inch  square  iron,  which  fall  through 
the  joints  of  the  main  chains,  and  are  se- 
cured by  means  of  a cap  at  the  upper  end, 
as  in  the  Union  Bridge  over  the  Tweed. 
They  pass  through  transverse  beams,  which 
are  six  inches  broad,  and  eight  inches  deep, 
supporting  a platform  of  three  inch  teak 
plank. 

The  main  chains  are  four  in  number, 
two  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  which  lie 
close  together  in  a horizontal  position ; 
the  joint  of  one  chain  falling  in  the  centre 
of  the  bar  of  the  other,  by  which  arrange- 
ment the  transverse  beams  are  five  feet 
asunder.  The  planks  of  the  roadway  are 
bolted  into  the  beams,  and  fastened  by  nuts 
underneath.  It  is  intended,  when  the 
bridge  is  placed  in  its  final  situation,  to 
carry  a plank,  about  four  inches  thick  and 
twelve  deep,  placed  endways,  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  roadway  on  both  sides, 
which  will  not  only  strengthen  the  plat- 
form and  diminish  the  vertical  motion,  but 
give  a more  finished  appearance  to  the 
profile. 

The  back  braces  which  support  the 
bridge  are  fixed  at  an  angle  of  45°  ; they 
are  made  of  If  inch  iron,  four  in  number, 
and  their  tops  are  screwed  into  the  cap  in 
the  head  of  the  supporters  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  main  chains ; their  ends  are 
built  in  solid  masonry,  under  a heap  of 
earth,  sufficient  to  resist  the  greatest  ten- 
sion to  which  the  bridge  can  ever  be  sub- 
jected. To  prevent  the  corrosion  of  the 
iron  under  ground,  the  ends  of  the  braces 
are  covered  with  a thick  coating  of  coal 
tar,  and  are  further  protected  by  a case  of 
sheet  lead  soldered  over  them.  It  is 
hoped  these  precautionary  measures  will 
preserve  the  bars  under  ground  uninjured 
for  a very  long  period  of  time. 

The  theory  from  which  the  calculations 
have  been  drawn,  relating  to  the  degree  of 
strength  which  each  particular  part  of  the 
bridge  should  possess,  may  be  briefly  ex- 
pressed in  simple  algebraical  terms,  with- 
out entering  on  the  fluxional  equation,  from 
which  they  have  been  deduced.  That  this 
theoretical  knowledge  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  will  very  soon  be  apparent  to  any  one 
who  may  undertake  a similar  work.  On 
it  he  must  rely  chiefly  if  not  wholly  for 
success;  without  it  failure  would  undoubt- 


edly ensue,  for  the  practical  mechanic  can- 
not here  fly  to  the  common  resource  of 
extreme  strength.  Beyond  a certain  limit, 
any  addition  of  materials  would  only  tend 
to  weaken  the  structure. 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  that  it  is 
to  the  properties  of  the  Catenarian  curve 
we  must  apply  for  the  simplest  solution  of 
our  problem.  From  these  we  can  de- 
monstrate, that  if  y is  equal  to  half  the  dis- 
tance between  the  points  of  suspension,  x 
equal  to  the  droop  of  the  curve,  and  if  c 
represent  the  tension  at  the  apex  of  the 
curve, 

Sy*  -f  x2 

c=— — — 

6 x 

within  a very  small  quantity,  which  in 
practice  would  not  be  found  to  err  the 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 

If  z represent  half  the  length  of  the 
chain 


Z = »y  2x  -f  x* 

If  it  represent  the  tension  at  the  point 
of  suspension 

T=C  -J-  X 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  tension 
at  the  end  of  the  chain  must  always  be 
greater  than  the  tension  in  the  middle. 

If  a denote  the  angle  at  the  point  of 
suspension  of  the  chain  between  a tangent 
to  the  curve  at  this  point  and  a horizontal 
line ; 

z 

Tang.  A=  — 
c 

We  can  apply  these  equations  to  the 
Kallvghaut  bridge  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

Where  y—7Q.  69  feet 
x=15. 

Therefore  c=169.  06. 

Ft.  In. 

z=  72.  78  and  2 z«l  45 
t=  184.  06  • 

a=  23°  17' 

The  weight  of  the  iron  and 
woodwork  between  the  points  of 
suspension  is  about . . . .' Tons  144 

Supposing  a body  of  men  to 
be  the  greatest  load  that  can  be 
put  on  a bridge  ; allowing  each 
man  to  occupy  a space  of  four 
square  feet,  and  to  weigh  150lbs., 
the  weight  of  the  load  will  be  Tons  21  £ 

Greatest  weight  the  bridge 
will  have  to  support  ........  Tons  56 
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3<3  T beam  is  therefore  held  up  by  a section  of 

=45|  Tons  upwards  of  one  inch  iron  ; consequently, 

2 2 z 12  tons  might  be  placed  on  any  point  on 

which  is  the  force  the  above  weight  will  the  surface  of  the  roadway  before  the  drop 
exert  at  the  points  of  suspension.  bars  would  break. 

It  has  been  proved  by  numerous  expe-  The  strength  of  the  bridge  was  practi- 
riments,  that  a square  inch  bar  of  iron  will  cajly  tried  in  the  presence  of  the  Mar- 
support  vertically  24  tons.  As  each  of  qUess  Gf  Hastings,  by  passing  over  it  at  the 
the  chains  of  the  bridge  in  question  is  same  time  two  six-pounders  "with  their 
formed  of  inch  square  bars,  the  section  limbers  and  complement  of  oxen;  by 
of  one  chain  will  be  2f  inches,  and  of  the  marching  across  it  in  quick  time  two  corn- 
four  9 inches ; consequently  the  united  panies  of  Europeans  three  deep ; and  by 
strength  of  the  four  cables  is  216  tons,  loading  it  completely  with  natives.  Under 
And  as  we  have  found  that  the  greatest  each  Df  these  trials  it  exhibited  no  appear- 
tension  of  the  bridge  will  not  exceed  54f  ance  0f  weakness.  The  lateral  motion  of 
(qu.  45f  ) say  46  tons,  there  remains  a the  roadway  wa6  very  slight,  nor  was  the 
balance  of  strength  in  favour  of  the  bridge  vertical  motion  as  might  have  been  ex- 
of  170;  or  the  resisting  power  of  the  pected,  on  considering  that  the  planks 
bridge  is  nearly  five  times  greater  than  the  were  only  loosely  laid  on  the  beams,  and 
tension  it  can  ever  be  subjected  to.  In  that  the  iron  railing  was  wanting. 

Europe,  one-fourth  the  breaking  weight  is  The  present  bridge  being  merely  ex- 
generally  allowed  to  be  the  practical  perimental,  no  greater  breadth  than  eight 
strength  adopted  on  similar  occasions.  feet  was  signed  it,  nor  was  it  originally 

The  thickness  of  the  backstays  (which  intended  for  the  passage  of  carriages  of 
are  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°),  that  they  any  description.  It  has  however  been 
may  be  equally  strong  with  the  main  found  fully  capable  of  bearing  them,  as 
chains,  may  thus  be  dettrrained.  The  ut-  wejj  M horsemen  and  laden  camels.  Had 


most  stress  of  which  the  chains  are  sus- 
ceptible has  been  shewn  to  be  216  tons; 
we  obtain,  therefore,  from  the  resolution 
of  forces,  the  horizontal  force  exerted  at 
the  point  of  suspension  equal  to  216  -}- 
Cosine  a=  198.4  tons.  Making  the  hori- 
zontal resisting  power  or  the  backstays 
equal  to  this  quantity,  the  force  at  an 
angle  of  45°  is  equal  to 

198.4 

- - =280.6  tons. 


the  roadway  bean  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance with  a width  of  ten  feet,  every  de- 
scription of  carriages  might  have  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  over  it ; a very  trifling  in- 
crease in  expense  would  have  attended 
this  increase  in  breadth. 

As  it  would  only  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  towns  that  a greater  breadth  of  road- 
way than  ten  feet  would  be  required, 
bridges  of  this  description,  placed  over  the 
ravines  and  nullahs  on  the  public  road* 
throughout  the  country,  would  effectually 
1 1 7,  and  as  remedy  the  existing  inconveniences  of 
travelling  in  India,  particularly  in  the 
rainy  season.  They  would  greatly  facili- 
tate dawk  communication,  and  the  march 
will  be  the  section  of  each  of  the  backstays;  ^ troops,  and  would  prove  of  incalculable 

and  y'  2.92  or  1.71,  or  nearly  If  inch  advantaget  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
iron  will  be  required  for  the  backstays  to  the  country,  which  at  present  suffer  con- 
make  them  equally  strong  with  the  main  siderably  from  the  impassable  state  of  the 
chains,  and  other  parts  for  the  bridge.  roads  during  one-half  of  the  year.  — [John 

The  drop  bars,  which  suspend  the  road-  BuU. 
way,  are  each  made  | of  inch  iron,  each 


Tons. 

Hence  24 : 


Incites. 


Cos.  45° 

Inch.  Tons. 

1 : : 280.6 

11.7 

there  are  four  backstays =2.  92  inches, 

4 


SKETCHES  OF  BATAVIA. 

By  the  Aurora,  a letter  has  been  re-  lates,  that  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 

ceived  from  a gentleman  at  Batavia,  who  two  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
very  recently  left  this  colony  (New  South  Java  had  been  swept  away,  in  the  course 
Wales)  on  his  return  to  India.  He  re-  of  the  last  year,  by  the  contagion,  the  cho- 
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lera  morbus.  As  the  letter  contains  infor- 
mation both  novel  and  interesting  to  this 
part  of  the  world,  we  have  made  some  ex- 
tracts. The  writer  thus  describes  Batavia  : 
—[Sydney  Gazette. 

The  first-class  houses  have  only  two 
stories,  but  very  spacious  and  airy,  having 
windows  in  every  direction  as  large  as 
those  in  front  of  Macquarie-street  chapel. 
But,  w hat  is  astonishing  and  unfavourable, 
considering  the  climate,  they  are  built  as 
close  to  each  other,  as  they  arc  in  Cheap- 
side.  Through  every  principal  street  there 
is  a canal,  whi«h  at  this  season  ( March)  is 
full  of  water.  This  is  the  rainy  season  j 
and  there  is  a constant  current  towards 
the  sea,  which  carries  all  the  filth  with  it; 
but,  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  sun  ex- 
hales the  greatest  part  of  the  water,  and 
the  small  quantity  remaining  becomes 
stagnant,  then  it  produces  deleterious  and 
unwholesome  effects,  which  are  mortally 
felt ; but  the  Dutch  arc  fond  of  canals — 
it  is  characteristic  of  their  mother  country. 
The  streets  are  paved,  and  very  clean, 
shaded  w ith  trees  of  thick  foliage ; and 
water  being  so  convenient,  the  roads  are 
constantly  kept  damp,  which  renders  them 
tolerably  cool.  There  is  a fine  fish  market, 
and  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with  a va- 
riety of  delicious  fish  ; the  best  kind  of  ani- 
mal food,  for  this  climate  (excepting  poul- 
try) being  light  and  easy  of  digestion. 
Beef  and  mutton  are  neither  good  nor 
plentiful.  Mr.  Loanc  has  just  imported 
some  Van  Dieman’s  Land  mutton  ; but 
the  Dutch  are  a parsimonious  set,  and  are 
not  inclined  to  give  much  encouragement 
to  those  who  have  furnished  them  w'ith 
dainties,  articles  of  taste,  and  animals  of 
pleasure.  The  governor  has  not  a decent 
horse  to  ride : he  is  a baron  of  Holland. 
You  might  think  it  incredible,  but  it  is  too 
true.  Mr.  Loane  brought  four  fine  horses 
from  New  Holland,  and  they  offered  him 
a price  for  them  that  would  not  pay  him 
the  cost  and  expenses  incurred  in  bringing 
them  here.  The  only  taste  I can  discern 
amongst  them  is  awkwardly  crowding 
their  houses  with  furniture.  They  have 
also  a great  propensity  to  tipple,  which 
greatly  aids  the  effects  of  the  climate  upon 
their  constitutions.  Business  here  is  con- 
ducted with  ease  and  comfort.  The  mer- 
chants are  said  to  be  honourable,  liberal, 
punctual,  and  sincere.  The  principal  mer- 
cantile houses  are  British  ; but  the  whole 
are  united,  and  combine  against  a swind- 


ler, or  w hen  the  common  intenest  is  at- 
tacked. 

The  hours  of  business  are  from  nine  in 
the  morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon  ; and 
all  bills  must  be  paid  by  twelve  o’clock. 
Any  put-off’,  after  that  t\me,  is  sure  to 
affect  the  credit  of  the  house,  and  of  course 
is  cautiously  avoided,  and  never  happens 
but  in  cases  of  embarrasment.  After 
three,  all  the  men  of  business  leave  Bata- 
via, and  retire  to  their  country-houses  at 
Ryswick,  or  Walterreden,  two  (or  in  fact 
a continuation  of  one)  villages  at  a distance 
across  a canal  from  three  to  five  miles  from 
Batavia.  The  air  at  these  places  is  con- 
sidered purer,  because  it  does  not  lie  so 
low  as  Batavia.  The  houses  are  detached, 
with  large  grounds  and  gardens,  and  a free 
currency  of  air  around  them.  To  do  the 
Dutch  justice,  I think  they  surpass  us  in 
building  houses.  In  a warm  climate,  they 
have  a better  plan  altogether  than  the  Bri-  • 
tish ; their  houses  are  more  capacious, 
convenient,  and  airy,  and  the  out-houses 
better  arranged.  At  these  comfortable 
houses  we  arrive  about  four  o’clock. 
When  we  alight,  we  sit  dowrn  a little 
w hile  to  get  breath  and  cool ; after  which 
we  take  a glass  of  wine-bitters,  and  then 
all  disappear  to  take  a nap  or  snooze  till 
half-past  five,  when  we  are  warned  by  the 
servants  to  prepare  for  dinner ; to  which 
we  sit  down  about  six  o’clock,  having 
previously  taken  something  to  make  our 
appetites  angry.  , I like  much  their  mode 
of  cooking ; and  the  nice  variety  of  dishes 
they  serve  up.  The  wine  particularly 
drunk  is  claret;  though  some,  after  dinner, 
take  Madeira  to  revive  their  spirits;  but 
claret  is  most  suitable  for  the  climate,  be- 
ing light  and  cooling.  The  Dutch  have  a 
very  low  natural  flow  of  spirits,  so  that 
they  fancy  they  require  something  ardent 
to  inspire  them.  The  fruits  of  the  island 
are  really  delicious.  Immediately  after 
dinner  we  take  a cup  of  coffee,  and  then 
defile  off  in  pairs  for  a ride  or  drive,  and 
amuse  ourselves  abroad,  generally,  till 
eight  o’clock,  when  we  re-assemble  to  pass 
the  evening,  the  amusements  of  which  are 
music,  dancing,  cards,  smoking,  of  which 
the  Dutch  are  peculiarly  fond  ; and  social 
confab,  accompanied  with  w ine.  Some  of 
these  amusements  continue  to  about  eleven 
o’clock,  when  we  all  group  together  for  the 
last  hour  ; con  over  the  speculations  of  the 
day,  law,  litigations,  &c. ; take  the  last 
glass  (which  often  proves  one  too  many) ; 
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and  at  midnight  retire.  We  rise  early, 
and  commence  the  bustle  of  the  day  with 
a cup  of  coffee,  then  a ride  on  horseback 
till  seven  ; we  dress ; and  at  eight  sit  down 
to  breakfast,  which  is  more  like  a lun- 
cheon ; we  take  beer  and  wine  instead  of 
tea  and  coffee;  after  this,  each  sets  out  to 
his  various  occupations,  and  so  we  are  dis- 
persed throughout  the  day.  I can  say  but 
little  about  the  ladies,  as  I have  had  only 
one  opportunity  of  observing  them,  and 
that  was  at  a ball,  where  there  w-ere  few 
that  could  speak  English.  The  manners 
of  Dutchmen  place  foreigners  under  great 
restraint,  and  their  latent  aversion  to  the 
English  is  very  bungGngly  concealed. 
Religion  has  but  a weak  party  here,  which 
I regret  to  observe  : for,  would  it  be  sound 


logic  to  contend  that  religion  Is  more  ne- 
cessary in  one  place  than  another,  surely, 
in  such  a mortal  hole  as  this,  it  requires 
souls  to  be  a hundred-fold  more  cautious 
and  watchful  than  those  in  other  places ; 
here  ! where  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  see  a 
man  hearty,  and  in  six  hours  afterwards 
to  hear  of  his  death ! Alas,  strange  ano- 
maly ! Sunday  is  the  gayest,  merriest,  and 
most  convivial  day  ; the  violins  are  play- 
ing; their  cheering  sounds  (dismal  enough 
we  think)  echo  in  every  house ; and  the 
“ light  fantastic  toe”  displays  its  every 
skill. — In  a word,  on  the  Lord’s  day,  the 
ingenuity  of  man  is  stretched  to  divert 
him,  and  to  render  the  mind  insensible  to 
the  sacred  services  which  are  required  of 
him,  and  for  which  this  day  is  set  apart. 


SINGULAR  OCCURRENCE  ON  BOARD  THE  COLDSTREAM, 

EAST-INDIAMAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal . 


Sir:  As  I conceive  the  following 
narrative  will  afford  a useful  piece  of 
information  to  many  of  your  readers, 
and  sea-faring  people  in  general,  I beg 
you  will  give  it  publicity. 

A great  mortality  was  experienced 
among  the  poultry  on  board  the  Hon. 
Company’s  ship  Coldstream,  on  her 
voyage  to  India  last  year,  by  which 
her  officers  and  passengers  were  al- 
most entirely  deprived  of  that  essen- 
tial article  of  provision  for  a long  sea 
voyage.  She  was  appointed,  in  Ben- 
gal, to  take  home  the  34th  and  53d 
regiments  from  Madras,  and  on  leav- 
ing Calcutta,  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  every  description  of  poultry  for 
their  use;  but  before  the  troops  had 
embarked,  nearly  the  whole  of  that  de- 
scription of  stock  (among  which  were 
forty  dozen  of  fowls)  had  died.  The 
coops  were  again  filled  at  Madras:  but 
the  same  fatality  still  attended  them, 
for  in  a few  days  we  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  one  or  two  dozen  of 
fowls,  turkies,  and  the  fine  Madras 
capons  thrown  overboard  every  day. 
In  less  than  a month  there  was  not  a 
bird  left,  and  those  which  had  been 
brought  to  table  were  so  lean  as  not 
to  be  eatable ; and  had  it  not  been  for 


the  liberality  with  which  Captain  Ste- 
phens had  laid  in  other  kinds  of  stock, 
the  passengers,  with  whom  the  ship 
was  crowded  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
must  have  suffered  great  privation  on 
that  account. 

Much  speculation  was  excited  re- 
garding the  cause,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  in  future  so  serious  an 
evil.  The  same  thing  had  often  been 
observed  to  happen  in  the  Coldstream 
on  her  former  voyages,  and  it  was 
conjectured  that  it  was  owing  to  some- 
thing about  the  coops.  They  were 
accordingly  taken  to  pieces,  and  wash- 
ed with  quicklime  and  water,  by  which 
immense  quantities  of  the  vermin 
which  infest  fowls  were  destroyed  ; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  cause  was 
thereby  removed.  The  poultry  was 
again  completely  replaced  at  St.  He- 
lena, at  an  exorbitant  price ; but  in  a 
few  days  after  our  leaving  that  place 
the  mortality  again  commenced,  and 
was  running  precisely  the  same  course 
as  before. 

The  opinion  I had  formed  was,  that 
it  was  a contagious  epidemic  commu- 
nicated by  means  of  the  coops,  for  not 
one  of  the  old  stock  remained;  and 
feeling  a desire  to  investigate  its  na- 
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ture,  but  without  any  hopes  of  being 
able  to  arrest  its  progress,  I com- 
menced dissecting  the  dead  animals. 
This  immediately  disclosed  the  secret; 
for  the  gizzard  of  the  first  fowl  that 
was  opened  was  found  full  of  entire 
grains  of  paddy  (rice  covered  with  its 
hard  husk),  with  scarcely  any  appear- 
ance of  gravel  intermixed.  * Many  of 
the  grains  had  passed  through  the  giz- 
zard, and  were  found  all  along  the 
course  of  the  intestines,  still  in  the 
whole  state.  The  fowl  was  much 
emaciated,  and  no  other  morbid  ap- 
pearance was  observed ; others  were 
examined  which  had  died  still 
pretty  fat,  and  the  gall-bladder  and 
intestines  of  these  were  found  exces- 
sively loaded  with  bile.  In  all  the 
grains  were  entire,  with  the  exception 
of  husks  in  some,  whilst  in  others, 
which  had  been  killed  for  the  table, 
they  were  in  all  states  of  comminu- 
tion. The  pieces  of  gravel  in  the  giz- 
zards were  almost  completely  worn 
round.  On  examining  the  gravel 
which  had  been  laid  in  for  the  fowls, 
I found  it  to  consist  of  fine  sand,  in- 
termixed with  a few  rounded  particles 
of  a larger  size.  Several  circumstan- 
ces were  then  recollected,  which  fully 
corroborated  the  opinion  that  the  ani- 
mals had  all  along  died  from  being 
unable  to  digest  their  food,  and  not 
from  disease ; the  wasted  condition  of 
those  which  had  formerly  survived  for 
some  time,  and  the  whole  being  ob- 
served to  swallow  their  grain  to  the 
last,  and  dying  with  their  crops  dis- 
tended with  it. 

The  next  step  was  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  information  thus  gained; 
but  the  maxim,  that  “ knowledge  is 
power,”  seemed  likely  to  meet  with 
an  exception  in  this  instance,  for  we 
were  many  hundred  miles  from  land, 
and  there  appeared  little  chance  of 
finding  any  substitute  for  proper  gra- 
vel on  board  the  ship.  Inquiries 
were  made  for  a stone,  by  which  the 
experiment  might  be  made  with  a few 
of  the  fowls ; and  it  was  soon  found 
that  abundance  of  a rock  resembling 


y^cT. 

granite,  had  been  taken  on  board  as 
ballast  at  St.  Helena.  A quantity  of 
this  wa9  immediately  broken  up  into 
pieces,  about  the  size  of  split  peas, 
and  given  to  the  poultry.  They  swal- 
lowed it  eagerly.  The  sick  birds  were 
collected,  and  a quantity  of  the  specific 
placed  before  each ; and  though  most 
of  them  were  unable  to  stand,  they 
devoured  it  with  eagerness,  several  in 
quantities  of  a table-spoonful  each. 
They  all  recovered  except  one.  In 
short,  the  mortality  from  that  time 
entirely  ceased,  and  the  remaining 
poultry  (by  far  the  principal  part),  in- 
stead of  dying  became  excessively  fat. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  think  that 
these  facts  are  too  simple  to  merit  the 
space  which  they  will  occupy  in  your 
columns,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
gravel  is  necessary  for  fowls,  and  it  is 
obvious  / to  every  inquiring  person, 
that  it  must  be  of  such  a description 
as  to  enable  the  gizzard,  or  mastica- 
ting organ,  to  grind  down  the  corn, 
after  it  has  been  steeped  in  the  crop. 
But  there  are  many  practices,  both  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  common 
life,  equally  simple,  useful,  and  appa- 
rently obvious,  which,  like  Columbus’s 
feat  with  the  egg,  require  to  be  pointed 
out  before  they  are  employed.  I am 
informed  that  it  is  very  common  for 
captains  of  East-India  ships  to  lose  all 
their  poultry  in  the  way  that  we  did, 
and  I have  little  doubt  that  it  is  gene- 
rally from  the  same  cause. 

Fowls,  when  allowed  to  run  about, 
are  observed  to  be  very  nice  in  select- 
ing the  pieces  of  stone  which  they 
swallow.  In  many  of  those  which  I 
dissected  I found  pieces  of  broken 
earthenware,  chosen  doubtless  on  ac- 
count of  their  sharp  edges.  I would 
recommend  hard  stones  to  be  laid  in 
for  fowls  on  board  ship,  and  broken 
up,  instead  of  natural  gravel,  which  is 
commonly  more  or  less  rounded. 
River  or  sea-sand,  or  gravel,  is  evi- 
dently useless. 

I am.  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

Regd.  Orton, 
Assistant  Surgeon  34th  Regt. 
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PATENTS  FROM  THE  KING  OF  COCHIN-CHINA 

( Translated  from  the  French  of  Bissachere.) 


Patent  from  the  King  of  Cochin-China,  by 
which  /it  appoints  his  son  heir  to  the  king- 
dom, and  Lieut. -General  of  the  Army , 
1793. 

As  heaven  has  its  different  periods,  in 
the  same  manner  fathers  have  sons  to  suc- 
ceed them.  When  the  heaven  has  run 
through  the  period  Ugnon  (129,600  years), 
it  is  concluded  from  it  that  it  is  constant 
and  invariable  in  its  revolutions. 

Every  trunk  has  its  brandies,  as  great 

streams  liave  brooks  which  draw  from 

# 

them;  the  deeper  these  brooks  are,  the 
more  distant  are  they  from  their  sources ; 
thus  wise  kings  and  holy  emperors,  even 
in  the  bosom  of  peace,  have  never  neglect- 
ed to  give  themselves  successors,  why 
should  not  we  then,  in  the  midst  of  a long 
war,  be  occupied  in  doing  it  ? Consider- 
ing that  you,  Canh,  are  the  legitimate 
heir  of  the  family  Ungy-en-chung , and 
that  you  have  a right  to  the  succession  of 
the  kingdom,  we  recommend  to  you  the 
study  of  government,  and  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  a prince.  Consult  the  wise 
men,  and  act  so  as  to  have  them  on  your 
side.  Follow  the  precepts  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  ancients.  Listen  to  the  ad- 
vice of  your  governors  and  instructors. 
Although  you  are  yet  young,  you  are  old 
enough  to  know  what  is  good  and  what  is 
not ; in  paying  attention  to  all  the  dangers 
you  have  run,  and  that  no  accident  has 
happened  to  you,  we  believe  that  heaven 
has  views  upon  you,  and  it  is  right  that 
we  conform  to  the  event.  In  consequence^ 
we  establish  you  heir  of  our  crown,  and 
give  to  you  the  silver  seal  of  it.  As  to  the 
general  command  of  the  army,  we  take 
that  upon  ourselves  ; but  as  soon  as  we  set 


out  for  the  war,  all  the  soldiers  which  re- 
main, and  which  can  have  any  relation  to 
the  government  of  the  state,  shall  be  en- 
tirely at  your  disposal.  Endeavour  to 
conform  yourself  in  every  thing  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  let  not  your 
virtues  belie  the  brilliancy  of  the  star 
which  ought  to  mark  the  hereditary  prince; 
let  the  age  and  the  people  now  existing 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  the  dynasty  of  Han . 
Like  the  swallow  which  covers  her  young 
ones  with  her  wings,  I address  these 
words  to  you,  which  are  plainer  than  the 
sun  and  the  moon.  May  you  be  happy 
enough  to  render  your  dynasty  as  durable 
as  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  prolong  it  to 
ten  thousand  generations. 

The  54th  year  of  Canh-hung,  the  21st 
day  of  the  3d  moon. 

Patent  of  Inspector  of  Colleges. 

Gia-laung,  first  year,  11th  day,  17th 
moon. 

The  Grand  Council  permits  the  pastor 
of  souls  named  “ the  precious  ” to  be  in- 
spector of  colleges.  Besides,  because  he 
has  asked  of  the  king  permission  to  go 
into  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  df 
Anam,  as  sent  by  the  king,  and  as  he  is 
sincere,  the  grand  council  gives  him  per- 
mission to  have  seven  men  for  his  personal 
service,  and  ten  men  for  hard  wcsrk. — 
Whether  be  wishes  to  go  by  sea  or  by 
land,  the  king  permits  it,  as  well  as  to 
carry  arms  for  his  safety ; and  in  each 
province  he  will  show  this  patent  to  the 
governor  of  it. 

The  seal  is  affixed,  and  it  contains  the 
legend  : “ Grand  Council  Anamite  King- 
dom.”— [ Bengal  Hurkaru. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SYRIAN  CHRISTIANS. 

(From  a u Diary  of  a Tour  through  Southern  India  in  1821  and  1822  by  a 


Field  Officer 

After,  a five  hours’  sail  and  row,  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  several  houses  of  the 
missionaries  at  Cotym,  erected  on  some 
rising  grounds  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other ; and  soon  after  we  discovered 
an  ancient  church  on  our  right  hand,  in  a 
romantic  situation  among  the  trees,  and 
slightly  elevated  above  the  valley,  through 


of  Cavalry.) 

which  flows  the  stream  that  we  were  as- 
cending. A little  further  to  the  left,  and 
in  the  valley,  was  the  Syrian  college. 

I landed  about  half  a mile  from  Mr. 
Fenn’s  house,  and  proceeded  toward  it  on 
foot ; but  before  I entered  his  grounds,  he 
came  himself  to  meet  me,  and  gave  me  a 
Christian  welcome.  He,  with  Messrs. 
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Bailey  and  Baker,  are  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  sent  out  by  its  pe- 
culiar Missionary  Society  to  the  Syrians  of 
Malabar.  I hope  to  pass  nearly  a fortnight 
in  this  very  interesting  country. 

Feb . 20,  1821.— I accompanied  Messrs. 
Fenn  and  Baker  to  the  Syrian  church  at 
the  village  of  Cotym,  where  we  found 
them  employed  in  celebrating  their  re- 
ligious rites ; and  preparing  for  a feast  in 
commemoration  of  an  ancient  bishop  from 
Antioch,  who  after  having  rendered  them 
essential  services,  died,  and  was  buried 
there.  The  feast,  at  least,  was  in  imitation 
of  better  times  ; for  it  consisted  in  large 
quantities  of  rice  and  other  food  for  all  the 
poor  who  chose  to  come  for  it. 

On  arriving  at  the  church,  the  metro- 
politan, Mar  Dionysius,  received  us  in  a 
'small  room  leading  into  it,  and  serving  as 
the  habitation  of  one  of  its  catanars.  The 
Metran’s  appearance  is  pleasing  and  dig- 
nified, and  his  address  good : he  seems  to 
be  about  forty,  or  forty-two  years  of  age  ; 
has  a fine  countenance  (evidently  not  of 
Indian  origin),  expressive  of  mild,  good 
sense ; yet  with  a meek,  subdued  look, 
which  instantaneously  bespeaks  our  natural 
sympathy  and  affection.  He  received  me 
with  kindness,  shaking  me  by  the  hand  ; 
and  I hope  my  manner  expressed  the  re- 
spect which  I felt  for  all  that  I had  heard 
of  his  real  worth.  After  a short  conversa- 
tion, we  went  up  stairs  into  a gallery 
which  overlooked  the  interior  of  the  church, 
and  in  which  we  found  Alexandras,  one 
of  the  most  respectable  catanars,  who  al- 
most immediately  alluded  to  the  great  loss 
which  the  Syrians  had  sustained  in  the 
retirement  of  their  revered  protector,  Col. 
Munro,  from  public  affairs.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  people  were  assembling  for  di- 
vine worship.  The  performance  of  it  very 
much  resembled  that  of  the  Romish  su- 
perstitions; but  toward  the  close,  I was 
delighted  to  find  that  they  read  a portion 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Malayalim,  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  the  Syrians,  and  the 
people  appeared  to  listen  with  much  at- 
tention. The  church  was  small,  but  was 
completely  filled.  There  were  no  images, 
but  there  were  some  wretched  daubs  of 
painting  over  the  altar.  From  the  com- 
munion table  descended  a few  steps,  on 
which  candlesticks  were  placed ; and  on 
the  centre  of  the  uppermost  step  stood  a 
wooden  crucifix,  the  foot  of  which  was 


concealed  by  a glory}  apparently  of  solid 
silver. 

All  the  missionaries  and  their  ladies 
dined  this  evening  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fenn,  and  I was  a delighted  spectator  of 
their  mutual  cordiality  and  Christian  friend- 
ship. It  seems,  indeed,  a peculiar  bles- 
sing from  the  Almighty  to  this  fallen 
church,  that  those  whom  I hope,  without 
being  presumptuous,  we  may  venture  to 
regard  as  sent  to  be  His  honoured  instru- 
ments in  restoring  her  to  her  pristine  faith, 
should  be  all  unquestionably  pious  men  : 
surely  it  is  an  earnest  that  His  blessing 
will  attend  their  labours. 

In  order  to  prevent  confusion,  and  in- 
crease their  mutual  efficiency,  they  have, 
at  Mr.  Fenn’s  suggestion,  each  taken  a 
separate  line  of  usefulness.  Mr.  Fenn  su- 
perintends the  college  and  its  concerns; 
Mr.  Baker,  the  schools ; and  Mr.  Bailey 
translates,  preaches,  and  visits  the  churches. 
By  this  excellent  regulation,  each  becomes 
better  master  of  the  business  in  his  own 
appointed  line ; no  one  interferes  with 
another’s  pursuits,  and  all  things  are  con- 
ducted with  unbroken  harmony. 

They  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  me- 
tropolitan’s humility  and  good  sense;  and 
they  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  does 
not  neglect  the  important  work  of  private 
prayer,  a part  of  religious  duty  which 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  almost  general 
and  total  disuse  among  the  Syrians.  When- 
ever the  missionaries  express  a wish,  he 
gladly  accedes  to  it,  as  far  as  he  is  able  ; 
but  this  they  seldom  do  in  a direct  manner, 
as  their  object  is  rather  to  let  improvements 
spring  from  their  suggestions,  acting  on 
the  gradually  increasing  light  of  his  own 
mind.  Some  few  ameliorations  have  been 
already  effected ; and  among  them  one 
very  important  one,  the  marriage  of  a 
large  body  of  the  catanars.  In  these  im- 
provements the  Metran  modestly  declines 
any  share  of  merit,  openly  attributing  all 
to  the  friendly  counsel  of  the  missionaries, 
and  acknowledging  his  own  ignorance, 
and  earnest  desire  of  further  light  and  in- 
struction. He  personally  resides  in  the 
college ; and  every  evening  regularly  ques- 
tions the  students  as  to  what  they  have 
been  learning  during  the  day. 

The  Syrian  clergy  seem  to  have  all  a 
great  veneration  for  the  nameof  Buchanan, 
though  for  two  or  three  years  after  he  left 
them  they  quite  execrated  his  memory,  in 
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consequence  of  their  hearing  no  news  of  river,  and  all  the  scenery  between  these 


their  ancient  and  only  complete  copy  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  manuscript,  which 
they  permitted  him  to  take  away,  under  a 
promise  of  sending  them  the  same  book  in 
print.  Until  the  printed  Scriptures  ar- 
rived, they  imagined  he  had  been  de- 
ceiving them ; but  when  they  had  dili- 
gently compared  them  with  the  numerous 
fragments  which  they  still  possessed,  and 
found  them  minutely  exact  copies,  their  joy 
and  veneration  far  exceeded  the  abhorrence 
which  they  had  lately  expressed  toward 
their  benefactor. 

Feb.  21,  1821. — Mr.  Fenn  conducted 
me  this  morning  to  the  college.  It  is  a 
handsome  building  for  tills  country,  and 
well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  There  are  at 
present  fourteen  students  destined  for  the 
sacred  ministry ; besides  a considerable 
number  of  boys,  selected  from  the  church 
schools,  and  sent  here  to  finish  their  edu- 
cation. The  whole  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
having  been  but  fifteen  months  in  action  ; 
but  I have  seldom  seen  a better  promise 
of  future  success  than  it  presents. 

At  Chenganoor,  we  found,  on  inquiry, 
that  they  had  not  yet  established  any 
school,  assigning  extreme  poverty  as  the 
cause  ; however,  after  a little  conversation, 
they  consented  to  receive  a schoolmaster ; 
and  twenty  principal  householders  agreed 
’ to  contribute  each  four  chuckrams  per 
month  as  his  salary.  One  will  conse- 
quently be  sent  from  Cotym,  or  from  some 
other  place. 

Feb.  24,  1821. — We  continued  our  trip 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Covencherri.  This 
church  is  beautifully  situated  among  wild 
scenery  of  hills  and  woods,  and  is  kept 
clean  and  neat.  Inside  was  a wooden 
image  of  St.  Thomas,  the  first  which  I had 
noticed  among  them  ; and  on  remarking 
to  the  catanars  how  sorry  I was  to  see  it 
there,  they  told  me  that  it  had  been  for- 
merly put  there  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  had  not  been  removed  since ; but  that 
as  they  did  not  put  the  slightest  value  on 
it,  they  would  have  it  removed  immediate- 
ly. I learned  afterwards  that  they  were  all 
superstitiously  afraid  of  laying  hands  on 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  removal  ; till  one, 
bolder  or  wiser  than  the  rest,  shewed  them 
the  example. 

We  staid  here  but  a short  time,  and  re- 
turned two  miles  down  the  stream  to  Ma- 
ramanna  to  breakfast.  The  banks  of  the 


two  places,  were  truly  romantic.  The 
principal  catanar  of  Maramanna  is  a very 
respectable  man,  much  in  the  habit,  we 
were  told,  of  family  prayer ; and  his 
nephew,  also  a catanar,  and  malpan  (or 
doctor  of  divinity),  is  a young  man  of 
abilities,  and  esteemed  among  his  country- 
men. W e had  a good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion with  him,  in  which  he  shewed  good 
sense,  and  some  knowledge  of  Scripture. 
He  says  he  is  very  anxious  to  learn  Eng- 
lish, and  means  shortly  to  go  to  the  college 
for  that  purpose. 

We  reached  Mavelicari  a little  before 
dark.  We  are  lodged  in  a gallery  over  the 
west  end  of  the  church;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncomfortable  apartment.  The 
people  here,  as  at  all  the  villages,  received 
us  in  a body,  with  every  demonstration  of 
kindness,  and  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
our  visit. 

Feb.  25,  1821. — We  remained  here  to- 
day to  keep  the  Sabbath.  When  the  Syrian 
divine  service  of  the  day  was  over,  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  the  prayers,  as 
well  as  the  portions  of  Scripture,  were 
read  in  the  Malayalim  tongue,  Mr.  Bailey 
went  through  a part  of  the  English  Li- 
turgy  in  the  same  language;  and  then 
preached  a short  sermon  to  them  on  the 
ninth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
hirst  Epistle  of  St.  John.  During  the 
sermon,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom, 
they  were  all  attention,  and  crowded  one 
upon  another,  in  order  to  get  nearer  to 
the  preacher.  The  catanars  appeared  par- 
ticularly struck,  as  much  with  the  novelty 
as  with  the  interest  of  the  scene ; for  this 
was  the  first  sermon  which  they  had  ever 
heard,  it  not  being  die  custom  among  them 
to  preach.  But  Mr.  Bailey  has  exhorted 
them  to  commence,  and  I trust  in  time 
they  will ; as  yet,  most  of  diem  are  too  ig- 
norant themselves  of  the  Scripture  to  do  so. 

Soon  after  the  sermon  was  ended,  one 
of  die  catanars  called  die  attention  of  the 
people  to  a letter  from  the  Metropolitan, 
forbidding  a certain  individual,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  some  offence,  the  entrance 
of  any  church  for  the  present.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a temporary  excommunication. 

The  men  and  women  are  always  in  se- 
parate parts  of  the  church ; but,  with  this 
exception,  there  is  little  decorum.  Ncver- 
tiieless  it  was  very  remarkable  how  diffe- 
rent the  attention  of  the  people  was  during 
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the  Malayalim  prayers,  from  what  they 


evinced  during  the  few  prayers  which  were 
yet  recited  in  Syriac.  The  translation  of  our 
Liturgy  intoMalayalim  is  nearly  completed. 

Several  of  the  Syrians  called  on  Mr. 
Bailey  in  the  afternoon ; and  one  or  two 
of  them,  entering  on  the  subject  of  his 
sermon,  recapitulated  to  him  the  whole 
scope  of  it ; and  observed,  how  much.hap- 
pier  their  brethren  at  Cotym  were,  who 
would  have  such  frequent  opportunities  of 
hearing  him  preach. 

Previous  to  quitting  Mavelicari,  we  had 
much  interesting  conversation. with  the  ca- 
tanar,  who  had  read  the  prayers  in  Ma- 
layalim, on  religious  topics. 

Feb.  28,  1821.— Munro  Island  is  a piece 
of  ground  about  eight  miles  N.E.  from 
Quilon,  given  by  the  Ranee  of  Travan- 
core  for  the  support  of  tire  Syrian  college ; 
and  the  gift  was  one  of  the  last  public  acts 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  benevolent  Col. 
Munro,  by  whose  name  the  island  is  to  be 
called  in  future,  at  the  Ranee’s  own  desire. 

We  could  not  leave  Munro  Island  yes- 
terday until  past  eleven,  owing  to  the 
delays  of  our  boatmen ; and  it  took  us 
nearly  twenty-four  hours  to  return  to 
Cotym.  In  the  afternoon,  I went  to  visit 
Mr.  Baker’s  school,  which  is  evidently  in 
good  order,  and  well  attended  to,  but  has 
not  yet  been  a sufficient  time  established 
to  produce  any  tiling  remarkable.  Several 
of  the  boys,  however,  shewed  marks  of  in- 
telligence; and,  above  all,  of  willingness 
to  learn.  I was  surprised  to  see  two  little 
girls  among  them,  as  that  is  quite  a no- 
velty in  India.. 

March  1.— We  dined  with  Mr.  Bailey; 
and  in  the  evening  the  Metropolitan  came 
to  us  in  state ; which  he  had  kindly  con- 
sented to  do,  in  order  to  afford  me  the 
gratification  of  seeing  him  in  Iris  pontifical 
robes.  He  wears  a mitre  on  these  occa- 
sions ; and  the  pastoral  crook,  or  crazier, 
is  carried  before  him.  The  latter  is  of  a 
very  ancient  form,  having  the  top  orna- 
mented with  gold,  and  the  staff  made  of 
polished  black  wood,  with  a stripe  of  silver 
descending  spirally  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  After  a short  time  he  took  off 
most  of  his  robes,  and  kept  on  only  the 
usual  one  of  crimson  silk. 

He  sat  and  conversed  with  us  for  about 
an  hour ; and  confirmed  me  in  the  im- 
pression which  I had  before  received  of 
him — that  of  his  being  a gentleman  and 
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an  humble  Christian.  He  spoke  in  terms 
of  warm  gratitude  of  the  benefits  conferred 
on  his  people  and  himself  by  the  English 
nation ; and  more  especially  by  the  excel- 
lent Colonel  Munro,  who  seems  beloved 
by  them  all.  He  allowed,  unreservedly, 
the  state  of  wretched  ignorance  in  which 
the  Syrians  are  plunged : and  since  the 
arrival  of  the  missionaries,  he  found,  from 
his  conversation  with  them,  that  he  had 
every  thing  to  learn  ; all  was  new  to  him. 
He  appeared  particularly  pleased  with  the 
well-known  saying,  which  I begged  Mr. 
Fenn  to  explain  to  him,  of  our  revered 
Sovereign,  who  wished  that  every  man  in 
his  dominions  “ might  be  able  to  read  his 
Bible,  and  have  a Bible  to  read.”  When 
he  at  length  retired,  the  three  missionaries 
accompanied  him  to  his  palankeen,  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  deference ; by 
which,  and  similar  means,  they  render  him 
venerable  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  from 
the  honour  which  the  notice  of  Europeans 
in  this  country  always  confers. 

March  2.— It  was  not  without  emotions 
of  sorrow  that  I finally  quitted  this  venera- 
ble man.  He  received  me  in  his  little  bed- 
room ; the  furniture  of  which  consisted 
simply  of  a bed,  three  chairs,  a very  small 
table,  a wooden  chest,  and  a brass  lamp : 
from  the  canopy  of  his  bed,  some  dresses 
of  ceremony  were  hanging  on  a cord,  and 
a very  few  books  lay  on  the  chest  opposite 
the  one  small  window.  Besides  this  little 
room  he  has  one  other,  not  much  larger, 
which  is  nearly  empty.  Such  I pictured 
to  myself,  the  abode  of  an  archbishop  in 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  church,  before 
the  progress  of  society  and  civilization  had 
effected  a corresponding  change. 

Our  conversation  was  short,  consisting 
mainly  of  mutual  good  wishes  • but,  be- 
fore I went,  he  expressed  a wish  to  have 
from  England  § print  of  George  the  Third; 
and  entrusted  me  with  a commission,  with 
which  I was  happy  to  be  charged,  of  con- 
veying a copy  of  the  printed  New  Testa- 
ment in  Syriac,  with  a few  lines  on  the 
first  blank-leaf,  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch : and  this  I 
am  to  deliver  personally,  if  possible,  on 
my  intended  overland  journey  to  Europe. 
We  then  parted.  May  our  Heavenly 
Father  bless  him,  and  bestow  on  him  a 
knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  com- 
mensurate with  his  deep  and  unaffected 
humility  and  kindness  ! and  may  he  be- 
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come  a light,  burning  and  shining  amid 
the  spiritual  darkness  of  this  long-neglect^ 
ed  offspring  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  ! 

March  6.  We  reached  Purovan.  Here 
we  met  the  principal  malpan  of  the  col- 
lege of  Cotym  ; he  is  an  active,  intelligent 
man ; well  versed,  as  Mr.  Fenn  assures 
me,  in  the  Scriptures.  He  came  to  meet 
us  from  Mamelicherry,  to  which  place  he 
escorted  us  after  breakfast,  as  he  himself 
officiates  as  one  of  its  catanars.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  landing-place  (for  all  our  visits 
to  the  Syrians  are  still  made  by  water)  we 
found  that  he  meant  to  give  us  a sort  of 
public  reception.  We  were  welcomed  by 
a crowd  of  Syrians,  with  two  or  three 
most  ancient  matchlocks  among  them, 
which  they  fired  on  our  landing ; and  a 
small  troop  of  boys,  armed  with  swords 
and  shields,  preceded  us  with  a measured 
step,  guided  by  a tune,  winch  one  sang  and 
the  others  repeated  in  chorus,  while  their 
instructor  in  this  Pyrrhic  dance  animated 
and  encouraged  them  with  conscious  satis- 
faction. On  arriving  at  a favourable  spot 
of  ground,  we  halted  for  a few'  minutes, 
while  two  of  the  boys,  together  w ith  their 
master,  performed  some  feats  of  activity, 
which  were  no  ways  remarkable.  The 
dance  was  then  resumed,  and  continued 
till  we  reached  the  church  : on  which  half 
a dozen  iron  pots,  filled  with  gunpowder, 
were  discharged,  and  made  about  as  much 
noise  as  those  in  St.  James’s  Park. 

I have  mentioned  these  trifles  mainly 
to  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  customs  of 
the  natives  ; and,  though  we  may  esteem 
them  somew  hat  ridiculous  in  themselves, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  grave  reception 
due  to  a Christian  minister,  still  we  were 
gratified  with  the  intention,  and  could  not 
but  be  pleased  with  the  evident  and  inva- 
riable good-will  of  this  interesting  people. 

The  following  are  the  four  main  im- 
provements which  have  been  effected  in 
the  Syrian  Church  with  general  approba- 


tion, or  at  least  without  any  dislike  having 
been  openly  manifested : — 

1 . llie  marriage  of  the  clergy. 

2.  The  removal  of  all  images  from  the 
churches. 

3.  The  reading  a portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, every  Sunday,  in  the  Malayalim. 

4.  The  opening  of  schools  attached  to 
most  of  the  churches. 

These  reforms  may  be  safely  considered 
as  general  in  spirit,  although  in  fact,  from 
the  remoteness  of  some  of  the  churches, 
and  the  short  space  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  reforms  commenced, 
they  cannot  be  yet  said  to  be  in  universal 
operation : in  a very  few  more  months, 
with  God’s  blessing,  I have  no  doubt  they 
will  be  entirely  so. 

Among  partial  amendments  may  be 
reckoned,  a decreasing  estimation,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  principal  clergy,  of  pomp  and 
ceremony ; a desire,  openly  manifested, 
to  study  the  Scriptures ; an  humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  dreadful  state  of 
ignorance  in  which  they  are  plunged ; 
gratitude  towards  those  who  are  assisting 
in  rescuing  them  from  it ; and  a greater 
regard  to  cleanliness  and  decency  of  ap- 
parel. 

Since  all  this  has  been  effected,  through 
the  Divine  permission,  in  the  short  space 
of  four  years  (when  Mr.  Bailey,  the  first 
missionary,  settled  among  them),  can  we 
doubt,  I would  say  it  with  humble  reve- 
rence, that  it  seems  to  be  the  good  plea- 
sure of  God  that  this  once  flourishing 
church  should  he  restored  ? sooner,  possi- 
bly, than  many  may  be  aw'arc  of. 

One  pleasing  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  Syrians,  I have  as  yet  neglected  to 
bring  forward  j I moan,  the.  great  reve- 
rence wiiich  they  shew  toward  their  aged 
parents  and  relatives.  Even  the  malpau 
could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  sit  in  his 
uncle’s  presence ; and  I witnessed  a simi- 
lar feeling  in  several  other  instances. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LEGISLATION  IN  POLYNESIA, 


It  appears  that  the  government  of 
Otaheite  has  completed  a code  of 
civil  and  criminal  law,  founded  upon 
Scripture  principles,  which  has  been 
printed  and  fixed  up  in  each  district 
of  the  kingdom  by  order  of  the  sove- 
reign, in  order  that  his  subjects,  most 
Asiatic  Journ. — No.  94. 


of  whom  can  read,  may  be  instructed 
in  their  duties,  as  citizens  and  heads 
of  families.  Ilis  example,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  copied  by  the  other 
islands  in  the  same  Archipelago, 

In  the  preamble  of  the  code,  after 
the  customary  salutation,  king  Pomaro 
Voi..  XVI.”  3 A 
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thus  expresses  himself:  “ God,  in  his 
great  mercy,  has  sent  us  his  word. 
We  have  received  this  word,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  be  saved.  Our  in- 
tention is  to  observe  his  command- 
ments. In  order  that  our  conduct 
may  be  such  as  becomes  people  who 
love  God,  we  make  known  to  you  that 
the  following  laws  shall  in  future  be 
observed  in  Otaheite.,, 

The  first  article  of  this  code  is 
“ on  murder  (which  is  punished  with 
death);”  the  second  “ on  robbery 
the  third  “ on  depredations  commit- 
ted by  hogs the  fourth,  “ on  ob- 
jects stolen  or  lost the  succeeding 
articles  are,  concerning  the  observa- 
tion of  the  sabbath,  the  provocation 
to  war,  on  marriage,  bigamy,  adultery, 
&c.,  to  the  number  of  nineteen.  One 
article  names  four  hundred  judges, 
establishes  courts  of  justice  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  Otabeite  and  its 
dependencies,  and  enjoins  the  chiefs 
to  take  care  that  their  orders  are  duly 
executed. 

It  will  gratify  curiosity  to  insert 
some  of  these  laws,  the  offspring  of  a 
rude  people  recovered  from  gross  pa- 
ganism and  deplorable  immorality,  by 
the  labours  of  English  missionaries. 
Experience  will  no  doubt  effect  many 
beneficial  changes  in  this  system  of 
law,  which  affords  a tolerable  insight 
into  the  present  condition  of  the 
Otaheitansi 

Law  respecting  sales  and  purchases. 
— If  any  one  wishes  to  make  a pur- 
chase, it  is  for  him  to  look  well  to  what  he 
is  doing  before  completing  the  bargain. 
But  the  bargain  once  concluded,  and 
the  objects  delivered,  it  cannot  be  an- 
nulled, but  by  the  consent  of  both 
parties.  If  one  of  the  objects  bar- 
tered is  found  to  have  some  fault 
which  was  not  perceived  before  the^ 
exchange  was  made,  the  bargain  may 
be  broken ; but  if  the  fault  was  known, 
the  bargain  remains  in  force.  If  the 
exchange  be  made  in  the  name  of  a 
sick  person,  it  is  not  consummated 
until  the  sick  person  has  seen  and  ac- 
cepted the  object  acquired  in  his 


name:  if  he  does  not  accept  it,  the 
object  may  be  given  back.  No  per- 
son ought  to  endeavour  to  depreciate 
the  property  of  another : it  is  a wicked 
action.  Neither  should  persons  take 
upon  themselves  to  interfere  in  bar- 
gains where  they  have  no  business  to 
meddle. 

Law  respecting  the  holiness  of  Sun- 
day.— It  is  a crime  in  the  sight  of  God 
to  work  on  Sunday.  Let  whatso- 
ever is  conformable  to  the  word  of 
God  be  observed,  and  whatsoever  is 
not,  be  abandoned.  Consequently  no 
one,  on  the  Lord’s  day,  may  build 
houses,  construct  canoes,  cultivate  the 
earth,  or  do  any  other  work,  not  even 
travel.  If  any  one  wishes  to  hear,  on 
this  day,  a missionary  in  a distant 
place,  let  him  do  it : but  let  not  that 
serve  as  a pretext  for  other  business ; 
in  that  he  would  conduct  himself  im- 
properly. Nevertheless  it  would  be 
as  well  that  persons  should  reach  by 
Saturday  night  the  place  where  they 
desire  to  pass  the  Sunday.  A first 
transgression  of  this  law  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  exposure;  and  if  the  of- 
fender persists  in  disregarding  it,  he 
shall  be  condemned  to  certain  hard 
labour  for  the  public,  which  shall  be 
assigned  him  by  the  judges. 

Law  respecting  false  accusations. 
He  who  falsely  accuses  another  of 
murder,  blasphemy,  theft,  or  any  other 
[heinous]  crime,  commits  a great  sin. 
He  shall  be  condemned,  and  as  a pu- 
nishment, to  labour  on  the  public 
highways,  and  to  open  a road  of  four 
miles  in  length,  and  four  yards  in 
breadth ; he  shall  remove  therefrom 
the  grass,  &c.,  and  make  a road  in 
good  condition.  He  whose  false  state- 
ment relates  to  matters  less  serious 
than  those  before-mentioned,  must 
construct  a road  of  two  miles  long 
and  four  yards  broad.  The  road  once 
made,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  which 
it  traverses  will  be  bound  to  maintain 
it  in  good  condition,  and  to  keep  the 
middle  of  it  raised,  so  that  in  wet  wea- 
ther the  water  may  run  easily  off  it. 
The  parents  of  the  condemned  person 
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may  assist  him  in  his  labour,  if  they 
wish  it.  The  chief  of  the  district 
where  the  road  is  constructing,  will  be 
bound  to  find  the  condemned  person 
in  food ; he  must  not  maltreat  him, 
nor  force  him  to  labour  without  rest- 
ing. Lastly,  when  false  accusations 
relate  merely  to  trifles,  no  punishment 
will  be  inflicted. 

The  assistance  of  the  missionaries 
has  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  fram- 
ing of  these  institutiones  TaheitcCy  the 
benefit  of  which,  if  vigilantly  adminis- 
tered, will  soon  be  experienced  by 
the  natives.  The  advantages  of  the 
last  quoted  law  we  are  assured  have 
been  felt  in  a very  striking  manner. 

According  to  another  and  more  re- 
cent account,  the  form  of  trial  (which 
takes  place  before  not  less  than  six 
judges),  and  the  proceedings  are  very 
simple.  The  culprit  is  condemned  on 
his  own  confession  only,  and  the 
odium  incurred  by  the  discovery  that 
he  has  spoken  falsely  is  represented  to 
be  so  great,  that  there  has  been  hardly 
an  instance  in  which  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary to  examine  witnesses.  There 
have  been  hitherto  but  two  individuals 
capitally  punished,  which  is  by  hang- 
ing. Treason  and  murder  are  the 
only  crimes  so  punished;  the  cri- 
minals suffered  for  the  former  of- 
fence.’ 

The  informant  writes  that  the  change 
in  the  moral  character  of  the  Otahei- 
tans  is  most  extraordinary.  Cook  de- 
scribes them  as  being  the  most  accom- 
plished thieves  he  had  ever  met  writh ; 
when,  at  present,  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  party  was  exposed,  and  at 
their  mercy,  yet  not  an  article  %vas 
removed. 

He  adds : “ They  are  constant  in 
their  attendance  on  divine  service 
twice  a-day,  on  Sundays  and  Wed- 
nesdays, exclusively  of  prayer  meet- 
ings, &c.  Besides  the  missionaries, 
they  have  their  own  ministers,  who 
preach  long  extemporaneous  sermons, 
apparently  with  great  effect.  Their' 
singing  is  very  good;  and  whenever 
the  residing  missionary  understands 


music,  their  proficiency  is  extraordi- 
nar}',  singing  by  notes  in  a style  far 
superior  to  our  own  general  congrega- 
tions. Their  chapels  are  well  built; 
the  pulpit  and  seats  are  ornamented 
with  carved  work.  In  Eimeo,  an 
island  in  sight  of  Otaheite,  they  are 
now  finishing  a chapel  built  of  hewn 
coral  rock,  which  has  a beautiful  ap- 
pearance. 

“ The  population,  although  greatly 
diminished  since  Cook’s  time,  is  now 
on  the  increase,  in  consequence  of  the 
new  system  by  which  females  are  more 
respected,  and  by  w'hich  marriages  are 
encouraged,  and  the  abolition  of  that 
horrible  erroe  society  described  by 
Cook. 

“ The  greatest  failing  of  the  islanders 
(one  indeed  common  to  all  savage  and 
half-civilized  people)  is  an  excessive 
fondness  for  ardent  spirits ; but  not- 
withstanding this  fondness,  they  have 
had  virtue  enough  to  destroy  all  the 
stills  on  the  island,  and  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  of  ava  under  the  penalty 
of  banishment  for  life.  The  art  of 
distillation  had  been  taught  them  by 
some  of  our  countrymen,  when  a hol- 
lowed stone  served  them  for  a boiler, 
a bamboo  for  a worm,  and  a canoe  for 
a cooler. 

“ When  we  were  upon  the  island, 
they  adopted  a flag  (a  red  fly,  with  a 
star  in  the  quarter) ; and  by  a whaler 
which  touched  at  the  island  on  her 
way  home,  intimated  it  to  the  British 
Government,  and  claimed  its  protec- 
tion. The  letter  to  this  effect  wfas 
written  by  the  queen  herself.” 

It  appears  that  by  the  recent  death 
of  Pomare,  so  famous  in  missionary 
annals,  the  regency  is  vested  in  the 
wife  of  the  late  king,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  her  son. 

One  fact  recorded  in  this  account 
is  very  remarkable,  namely,  that  valu- 
able subscriptions  have  been  made  in 
all  the  Society  Islands  for  the  benefit 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
The  Westmorland,  a ship  of  400 
tons,  was  chartered  by  them,  and 
nearly  laden  with  their  contributions, 
3 A2 
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consisting  of  cocoiwnut  oil,  arrow-root,  indigenous  cane,  from  its  larger  size 
. cotton,  &c.  and  superior  hardihood.* 

Sugar  is  now  cultivated  in  Otaheite; 

and  the  Otaheitan  cane  has  beenilfi-  * See  an  aeC(mnt  Df  tj,c  different  mode*  of 
trodliced  into  our  Wcst-India  islands,  cultivating  and  manufacturing  sugara  in  our 
and  cultivated  in  preference  to  the  Journal,  voi.  xv.p.sw. 


A REGULATION  FOR  THE  PORT  OF  SINGAPORE. 


The  port  of  Singapore  is  a free  port, 
and  the  trade  thereof  is  open  to  ships  and 
vessels  of  every  nation  free  of  duty, 
equally  and  alike  to  all. 

MASTER  ATTENDANT. 

1.  The  master  attendant  is  entrusted 
with  the  immediate  charge  and  superinten- 
dence of  the  port,  and  in  the  performance 
of  this  duty  will  exercise  the  authority  of 
a magistrate  as  far  as  may  be  necessary. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  officer  ex- 
tends over  the  harbour  and  inlets  of  the 
sea,  and  generally  along  the  shores  of  the 
islands,  wherever  trade  may  be  carried  on 
by  sea. 

arrivals  and  departures. 

3.  The  arrival  of  all  ships  and  vessels 
must  be  duly  reported,  first  in  the  report 
book  sent  off  by  the  master  attendant,  and 
afterwards  at  the  master  attendant’s  office 
by  the  commander  in  person,  after  the  ves- 
sel has  anchored.  On  this  occasion  the 
commander  will  deliver  in  a general  ac- 
count of  his  import  cargo,  with  its  estimated 
value. 

• 4.  The  intended  departure  of  any  ves- 
sel from  the  port  must  also  be  reported  to 
the  master  attendant;  and  previous  to 
granting  a port  clearance,  a similar  return 
must  be  made  by  the  commander  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  export  cargo. 

5.  Native  trading  boats  will  in  like 
manner  report  and  furnish  returns  of  their 
cargoes  at  the  boat-office. 

6.  The  sole  object  in  requiring  the  above 
returns  of  import  and  export  cargo,  is  to 
form  a record  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  trade  of  the  port,  as  it  may  exist  from 
lime  to  time. 

LETTERS  AND  DISPATCHES- 

7.  Tlie  commanders  of  all  vessels  on 
their  arrival  off  the  port  are  required  to 
deliver  to  the  post-office  peon  sent  on 
board  for  the  purpose,  all  letters  and  dis- 
patches for  the  settlement,  without  reser- 
vation, and  on  their  departure  to  take 
charge  of  all  letters  and  packets  that  may 


be  entrusted  to  them  from  the  post-office, 
granting  receipts  for  the  same. 

SINGAPORE  RIVER. 

8.  No  vessels  to  enter  the  river  to  dis- 
charge cargo  above  forty  tons,  unless  in 
cases  of  emergency,  such  as  springing  ft 
leak,  &c.,  and  then  when  discharged  to 
remove  out  of  the  way  of  other  boats: 

REPAIR  OF  VESSELS. 

9.  A marine  yard  having  been  esta- 
blished at  Arrow  Point  under  the  superin. 
tendence  of  the  master  attendant,  accom- 
modation will  be  afforded  therein  for  the 
construction  and  repair  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  vessel,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
convenience  thus  afforded  will  render  it 
unnecessary  for  vessels  to  repair  elsewhere. 
All  vessels  requiring  repair  to  report  the 
same  to  the  master  attendant,  who  will 
point  out  a proper  spot  for  that  purpose. 

VESSELS  BELONGING  TO  THE  PORT. 

10.  All  vessels  and  trading  boats  be- 
longing to  the  port  to  be  furnished  with  a 
quarterly  pass  by  the  master  attendant, 
which  pass  will  exempt  them  from  anchor- 
age or  port  clearance  fees. 

CARGO  BOATS. 

11.  All  cargo  and  other  boats  to  be 
numbered  and  registered  in  the  master  at- 
tendant’s office,  and  the  crews  of  all  cargo 
boats  kept  for  hire  to  be  under  the  controul 
of  that  officer ; one  head  chuliah  to  have 
charge’ of  all  the  cargo  boats  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  master  attendant. 

SIGNALS. 

12.  The  signal  department,  as  far  as 
concerns  arrivals  and  departures,  and  com- 
munication with  shipping,  is  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  master  atten- 
dant, who  will  cause  the  same  to  be  regu- 
lated so  as  best  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  mercantile  community. 

1 3.  The  master  attendant  will  cause  the 
union  jack  to  be  invariably  hoisted  in  the 
report  boat. 

ANCHORAGE  AND  PORT  CLEARANCE  FIES. 

14.  The  master  attendant  is  authorised 
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to  demand  the  following  fees  for  anchorage  boat  hire,  watering,  &c. 

and  port  clearances,  to  defray  in  part  the  15.  The  following  rates  are  established 

expense  o his  establishment,  which  fees  for  boat-hire,  and  for  supplying  vessels 

are  to  be  in  full  of  all  and  every  charge  with  wood,  water,  and  ballast. 

whatsoever  for  port  dues.  , u-  a r 1 11  e a* 

m.  ^ * . Boat-lure,  f of  a dollar  per  coyan  of  40 

For  Ships  of  500  tons  and  up-  Dollar*.  . , r 4 . * * 

war(js r piculs,  for  carrying  cargo  to  or  from  ves- 

Ditto  of  300  tons*  and  up  wards! '.  *.  10  ^ !ying  on  the  inshore  bank,  and  one 

Ditto  less  than  300  tons  8 dollar  Per  co),an  if  ¥ng  beyond. 

Brigs  and  all  other  square  rigged  Water,  1 4 dollar  per  ton  including  boat- 

vessels 6 hire. 

Junks  of  600  tons  and  upwards  15  Fire-wood,  when  supplied  by  the  master 

Do.  of  500  to  600 12  attendant,  10  dollars  per  1, 000 v billets,  ex- 

Do.  of  400  to  500 8 elusive  of  boat-hire. 

Do,  of  300  to  400 7 Ballast,  £ of  a dollar  per  ton,  including 

All  others  6 boat-hire. 

Native  Prows  and  Vessels  AH  applications  for  cargo,  boats,  and 

Above  20  Tons 5 water,  to  be  made  to  the  master  attendant’s 

Do.  12  3 office. 

Do.  10  2 This  regulation  to  have  effect  from  the 

Do.  7 1st  proximo.  Dated  at  Singapore  this 

Do.  5 1 20th  day  of  January  1 823. 

Do.  2 (Signed)  T.  S.  Raffles. 


IOTA’S  REPLY  TO  THETA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal . 


Sir:  In  reply  to  Theta’s  critique 
on  M.  Klaproth’s  Vestiges  of  a Primi- 
tive Tongue  in  the  Chinese  Language, 
I presume  to  trouble  you  with  the 
following  explanations : 

In  answer  to  the  remark  that  Wa 
(boue  au  fond  de  l’eau  vase)  should 
have  been  compared  with  Vas,  Lat. 
I reply,  that  the  only  significations  of 
Vas  are,  1st  a vessel,  2d  a surety,  and 
that  it  never  signifies  loam ; and  that 
if  the  analogy  is  evident,  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  points  compared  be 
chosen  in  Italy  or  in  France. 

De  Guignes,  in  his  Chinese  Dic- 
tionary, gives  ille,  ilia,  illud,  as  the 
meaning  of  Ta  To,  No.  1 04 ; and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is 
some  analogy  between  the  sense  of  the 
and  (for  want  of  a Latin  article)  of  Ille. 

If  the  description  of  Fong  in  Mor- 
rison’s AlphabeticalChineseDictionary, 
page  191,  coincides  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  phoenix,  and  the  sounds 
have  some  resemblance,  it  is  indif- 
ferent whether  the  object  designed  be 
of  a natural  or  mythological  nature : 
and  I do  not  see  why  the  Chinese 


should  not  keep  a few  mythological 
birds  for  their  amusement  as  well  as 
the  Greeks. 

Theta’s  “most  material  objection” 
arose  from  the  English  printer’s  sub- 
stituting o for  c in  tchi,  which  is  cer- 
tainly more  similar  to  zeh  than  to 
toe. 

“ Tchang  is  much  nearer  to  sing 
than  to  chanter.”  Some  readers  may 
be  ready  to  doubt  of  this  axiom,  espe- 
cially if  they  consider  that  NG  is  a 
common  Chinese  termination,  and 
that  the  head  of  a word  (as  of  an  ani- 
mal) is  more  important  than  its  tail. 

In  relation  to  the  derivation  of  ego 
from  Ngo,  I reply,  that,  where  the 
acknowledged  number  of  coincidences 
is  so  great  (several  hundreds  of  Chi- 
nese analogies  might  be  added  to  the 
Hie  et  ubique),  I cannot  perceive  the 
vast  importance  of  one  instance  more 
or  less. 

Depending  on  your  sense  of  justice 
for  the  insertion  of  this  defence  of 
Hie  et  ubique, 

I remain,  Sir,  &c. 

Iota. 
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INDIA  COTTON-WOOL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sib  : In  your  publication  for  April, 
there  was  a long  paper  on  the  cotton- 
wool of  India,  by  Mr.  John  Bowen,  of 
Bridgewater,  who  appears  to  have  been, 
formerly  resident  in  Bengal,,  in  the 
East-India  Company’s  service. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  call  in  question 
any  part  of  Mr.  Bowen’s  observations 
on  the  culture  and  preparation  of 
East-India  cotton-wool.  He  seems  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  recommends  measures  which 
I have  not  the  smallest  doubt  are  most 
judicious  and  proper  to  be  adopted; 
and  it  further  appears  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Calcutta  had  lately 
passed  resolutions,  offering  premiums 
to  the  most  successful  cultivators  of 
cotton-wool,  which  I consider  as  a 
fair  indication  that  our  Indian  settlers 
are  awakening  from  a long  period  of 
apathy  regarding  this  most  important 
article  of  commerce. 

But  there  is  a point  regarding  the 
cotton-wool  of  India  which  Mr.  Bowen 
does  not  allude  to,  and  on  which  it  is 
alleged  a great  deal  depends.  I have 
been  informed  that  the  cotton-wool  of 
India  is  not  in  general  cultivated  upon 
the  same  species  of  plant  as  in  Ame- 
rica. It  is  stated  that  the  chief  of 
India  cotton-wool  is  the  produce  of 
the  Herbaceum,  an  annual  herbaceous 
plant,  a biennial  plant  being  invariably 
cultivated  in  America. 

If  it  were  made  clear  that  the  cotton- 
wools  of  America  and  India  were  the 
produce  of  different  plants,  might  it 
not  at  once  clear  up  a difficulty  which  > 
has  long  existed,  viz.  the  cause  why 
India  cotton  fabrics  are  superior  to 
British  ? a fact  which  nobody  doubts ; 
for  it  appears  to  me  neither  reason- 
able nor  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  that  different  plants  should 
yield  similar  fruits. 

* N 


I never  was  in  a tropical  climate, 
and  know  little  about  the  products  of 
countries  situated  under  a vertical 
sun  : but  I am  well  stricken  in  years, 
and  am  certain  that  I never  saw  any 
plants  of  a distinct  character  in  this 
country  yield  fruits  which  were  not 
importantly  different  in  their  nature 
and  quality,  and  I conclude  that  the 
same  rule  or  law  of  nature  prevails  in 
all  parts  of  the  world ; but  I am  very 
ignorant  in  regard  to  botany,  and  shall 
feel  greatly  indebted  to  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  who  may  have  a 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  natural 
history,  to  furnish  me  with  information 
on  this  point,  which  I doubt  not  will 
be  instructive  to  many  besides  myself: 
for  I have  a strong  impression  that 
very  few  of  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  have  the  slightest  notion  that 
the  plants  on  which  cotton-wool  is 
cultivated  differ  further  than  one 
apple-tree  or  gooseberry-bush  differs 
from  another. 

I would  only  further  remark,  that  if 
the  natives  of  India  can  make  better 
cotton  cloths  and  muslins  from  their 
cotton-wool,  which  is  considered  in- 
ferior by  the  British  manufacturer,  than 
the  latter  can  make  from  the  superior 
American  wool,  it  follows  as  a con- 
sequence, that  either  the  natives  of 
India  have  very  superior  skill  in  con- 
verting bad  materials  into  excellent  fa- 
brics, or  are  in  possesion  of  some 
black  art  which  our  manufacturers  are 
not  acquainted  with. 

If  you  can  make  room  for  this  very 
defective  paper  in  your  valuable  Jour- 
nal, it  may  be  the  means  of  eliciting 
some  important  information  on  the 
subject  of  India  cotton-wool,  and  will 
much  oblige 

An  Occasional  Reader. 
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CIVILIZATION  OF  INDIA. 


To  the  Editor  of 

Sin:  There  is  a prevalent  dread 
that  we  may  ultimately  lose  India, 
from  an  over  extent  of  territories. 
In  all  human  inferences,  experience 
alone  furnishes  conclusions  devoid  of 
the  common  errors  of  mere  opinion. 
When  the  Indian  empire  was  limited 
and  circumscribed,  with  inimical  coun- 
try powers  on  every  frontier,  history 
shews  that  we  were  almost  perpe- 
tually involved  in  dangerous  and  ex- 
pensive wars,  in  which  political  wis- 
dom and  military  skill  often  averted 
impending  destruction.  These  were 
not  wars  for  establishing  a balance  of 
power;  but  were  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  us  from  India. 
Even  now,  were  it  possible  that  a 
commander  of  great  military  talents 
could  spring  up,  with  the  means  of 
paying  an  army  with  punctuality,  and 
of  gratifying  his  mercenaries  with 
plunder,  the  stability  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  might  be  seriously  endanger- 
ed. It  is  therefore  evident  that  such 
danger  is  excluded  by  the  very  circum- 
stance of  the  occupation  of  the  country  ; 
and  that  no  treacherous  designs  can 
be  carried  into  effect,  without  the 
fairest  chance  of  crushing  them  in 
embryo.  While  we  possess  the  re- 
venues of  the  country,  and  while  jus- 
tice is  administered  with  the  mode- 
ration and  strict  impartiality  prescri- 
bed by  the  Court  of  Directors,  su- 
perintended by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, and  faithfully  followed  up  by 
the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
Company,  the  attachment  of  natives 
living  under  a secure  possession  of 
property,  and  in  personal  safety,  can 
scarcely  admit  of  a doubt. 

If  again  the  subject  be  considered 
on  moral  grounds,  the  most  cheering 
and  consolatory  prospects  present 
themselves,  with  still  stronger  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  continuance  of 
British  dominion. 

The  continental  powers  see  in  In- 
dia what  seems  equally  unaccountable 


the  Asiatic  Journal. 

and  surprising,  a mere  handful  of  Eu- 
ropeans ruling  over  a population  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  natives  y not 
only  without  complaint,  but  with  a 
satisfaction  and  happiness  to  the  peo- 
ple, forming  a complete  contrast  to 
the  cruelties  and  miseries  experienced 
by  their  ancestors,  under  the  most 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  forms  of  ty- 
rannical government.  They  are  high- 
ly sensible,  that  were  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  withdraw  itself  volun- 
tarily, the  native  princes  would  again 
rule  over  them  with  a rod  of  iron. 
Here  we  see,  at  once,  the  sure  grounds 
of  the  durability  of  British  sWay.  If 
we  are  told  that  a beneficent  provi- 
dence directs  the  least,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  circumstances  of  human  con- 
duct, may  not  the  reflecting  moralist 
fairly  resolve  all  this  into  the  will  of 
the  Deity  ? It  is  not  otherwise  re- 
concilable with  general  history.  Can 
it  be  for  a moment  supposed  that  this 
wonderful  system  of  facile  and  just 
government  is  intended  for  the  mere 
paltry  purposes  of  commerce,  however 
useful  ? No  : we  seem  manifestly  (it 
is  humbly  presumed)  intended  by  a 
kind  Providence,  to  render  heathen 
India  a Christian  country ; and  to  con- 
firm this  supposition,  we  even  now 
see  “ The  sons  of  Japhet  dwelling  in 
the  tents  of  Shcm .” 

The  Court  of  Directors  have  fre- 
quently pondered  the  great  question 
of  “ the  Civilization  of  Indiaf  and 
seem  to  have  determined  that  it  can 
be  achieved  only  by  means  of  Edu- 
cation without  attempting  to  incul- 
cate religious  principles,  on  the  ground 
that  moderate  information  can  [not 
fail  in  time  to  lead  to  a gradual  intro - 
duction  of  Christianity,  without  alarm- 
ing the  superstitious  prejudices  of 
the  natives.  Much  praise  is  due  to 
the  benevolent  exertions  making  in 
India,  to  inculcate  on  the  native 
mind  a competent  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  of  writing  and  orith- 
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metic.  This,  with  a knowledge  of  a ju- 
dicious abridgment  of  universal  history, 
and  of  the  absurdities  of  the  three 
ancient  classical  mythologies,  is  all  that 
is  requisite  for  inducing  the  natives 
to  look  into  the  beautiful  moral  sim- 
plicity of  the  gospel,  and  by  reflection 
and  comparison,  in  time  to  convert 
themselves.  This  is  a subject  of  pro- 
minent and  paramount  importance 
that  must  constantly  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  Court  of  Directors;  the 
civilization  of  India , being  a principal 
and  leading  consideration,  on  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  endurance  and 
security  of  our  tenure  mainly  depends. 
It  is  principally  on  this  account  that  it 
becomes  indispensably  necessary,  that 
of  the  thirty  Directors,  a large  propor- 
tion should  consist  of  able  servants 
trained  in  India,  without  whose  expe- 
rience and  information,  fatal  mistakes, 
with  the  best  intentions,  might  be 
made  in  the  financial,  political,  mili- 
tary, and  moral  departments  of  the 
government  of  the  Oriental  Empire. 

While  all,  Sir,  agree  on  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  instruction,  as  the 
harbinger  of  civilization,  leading  cau- 
tiously and  gradually  to  Christianity, 
the  degree  of  education  best  adapted 
to  local  circumstances , forms  the  pro- 
minent feature  of  discussion.  Some 
contemplate  much  danger  in  impart- 
ing a knowledge  of  the  higher  branches 
of  literature  and  belles-lettres ; while 
others  argue,  that  European  superio- 
rity should  be  rendered  manifest  by 
this  very  means.  I have  been  nearly 
thirty  years  in  habits  of  writing  and 
speaking  on  this  interesting  subject, 
and,  with  due  submission,  I venture 
to  say,  that  the  argument  resolves  it- 
self into  a mere  question  of  economy  ; 
for  whether  the  native  mind  be  en- 
lightened highly,  or  moderately,  the 
salutary  effect  will  be  the  same,  with 
a difference  only,  in  acquired  intensity 
of  feeling.  The  general  result  will  be, 
that  all  will  be  deeply  sensible  of  the 
oppression  they  have  been  rescued 
from,  and  of  the  happiness  they  enjoy 
under  an  equal  administration  of  jus- 


tice, and  a security  of  person  and  pro- 
perty, formerly  utterly  unknown.  Be- 
ing made  participators  in  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  British  subjects,  the 
mass  of  the  population  must  ever  re- 
main attached  to  a government,  which 
secures  to  them  a happiness  and  safety 
vanishing  unth  its  absence.  It  was 
thus  that  the  Romans  attached  the 
conquered  nations,  till  the  corruption 
of  their  own  government  led  to  their 
decline  and  fall.  The  degree  of  edu- 
cation now  imparting  in  India  will  be 
sufficient,  and  at  the  same  time  eco- 
nomical, and  will  accord  with  the 
maxims  of  “ in  medio  tutissimus,*  and 
“ sunt  ccrti  deniquc  JincSy  Sfc.” 

In  a pamphlet  I published  on  the 
Civilization  of  India,  I ventured  to  re- 
commend sending  out  qualified  school- 
masters from  this  country : this  was 
under  the  idea  of  giving  the  higher 
education  mentioned  by  the  late  ex- 
cellent Bishop  of  Calcutta.  On  far- 
ther reflection,  however,  I am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  much  of  this  ex- 
pense may  be  avoided.  The  best  and 
most  able  of  the  country-born  young 
men  may  soon  be  instructed  in  the 
language  of  the  district  they  may  be 
intended  for  as  schoolmasters;  and 
in  a short  time  the  educated  natives, 
encouraged  by  Government,  will  take 
up  the  pursuit  as  a profession.  What 
is  now  doing  in  India  is,  as  it  were,  a 
drop  in  the  sea,  compared  to  what  is 
requisite  as  early  as  possible ; that  is, 
a simultaneous  course  of  moderate  edv~ 
cation  all  over  India , with  close  atten- 
tion to  progress,  to  be  regularly  re- 
ported to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
There  can  be  no  danger  of  coloni- 
zation in  India,  as  the  very  climate 
forbids  it.  We  see  the  descendants 
of  the  Portuguese  dwindled  to  mere 
pigmies ; and  so  it  would  be  with  the 
English  in  the  course  of  a few  gene- 
rations. Landed  property  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  be  acquired  by  British 
subjects ; as  a knowledge  of  our  arts, 
industry,  and  habits,  so  communicated, 
would  greatly  promote  civilization,  and 
create  a useful  emulation. 
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Your  communications,  Sir,  on  Sut - used,  as  stated  to  be  illegal  in  the 
tees,  have  already  done  good  ; as  strict  laws  relating  to  this  horrible  usage, 
attention  is  now  paid  to  the  state  of  given  in  one  of  your  numbers. 
mind  of  the  unfortunate  victim;  and  Your  faithful  servant, 

the  frame  and  ligatures  are  not  now  John  Macdonald. 


ARABIC  CHARACTERS. 


We  have  been  furnished  from  Paris 
with  a specimen  of  “ Arabic  charac- 
ters, cut  by  Mole,  jun.  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Langles,”  dc  Vimprimerie 
d'Everat.  It  contains  twelve  different 
kinds  of  type,  including  Turkish,  Per- 
sian, Malay,  Ilindoostanee,  and  Push- 
too Arabic.  In  delivering  our  senti- 
ments on  the  merits  of  this  specimen 
of  French  typography,  we  must  be 
understood  to  convey  likewise  the 
opinions  not  only  of  eminent  English 
Oriental  scholars,  but  of  English 
founders,  to  whom  we  have  submitted 
it.  As  a specimen  of  printing,  it  cer- 
tainly does  great  credit  to  the  work- 
man. The  different  parts  of  the  cha- 
• racters  are  well  united,  and  they  have 
come  off  clean  and  well.  Care  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  printer  will, 
however,  effect  these  objects  when  the 
punches  are  indifferently  cut.  In  print- 
ing European  languages,  it  is  notorious 
that  different  printers,  using  the  same 
type,  will  produce  very  different  speci- 
mens. A great  dissimilarity  of  taste 
prevails  in  the  two  countries  as  to  type. 
In  France  the  lean  or  slender  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  fat  or  bold  character, 
which  is  generally  admired  in  England. 
There  is,  likewise,  a peculiarity  in  the 


form  of  French  letters,  to  which  Eng- 
lish printers  and  English  readers  can- 
not easily  be  reconciled. 

The  most  essential  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  the  specimen  be- 
fore us  is  the  shape  of  the  characters. 
Upon  this  point,  though  scholars  will 
be  influenced  in  some  degree  by  taste 
or  by  prejudice,  there  is  a standard 
which  can  be  resorted  to.  We  believe 
that  the  Koran  is  not  only  the  basis  of 
the  religious  system  of  the  Arabians, 
but  that  some  of  the  copies  afford  a 
model  of  the  genuine  Arabic  charac- 
ters, as  reduced  from  the  rude  Cufic 
letters  by  the  last  Caliph  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  Abbas,  who  was  on  that  ac- 
count surnamed  Al  Kkattat,  or  the 
scribe.  This  comparison  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  make ; but  we  are  not 
disposed  to  think  it  would  be  emi- 
nently favourable  to  this  specimen  of 
typography,  from  the  tenor  of  an  opi- 
nion given  us  by  a person  deeply  versed 
in  Eastern  tongues. 

For/our  own  part,  much  as  we  ad- 
mire the  beauty  of  this  specimen  of 
printing,  we  should  hesitate  to  give  it 
the  preference  to  the  bolder  and  equally 
clear  type  which  has  issued  from  Eng- 
lish founts. 


EXTRACT  OF  A LETTER  FROM  JAVA.’ 


Jan*  6.—“  We  have  lately  been  alarmed 
by  the  breaking  out  of  several  volcanoes 
in  different  parts  of  this  Island,  occasion- 
ing much  distress  and  killing  many  people. 
The  first  was  in  the  district  of  Sumadang, 
about  54  miles  from  the  Pamanokan 
estates it  broke  out  on  the  8th  November 
and  destroyed  a fine  district  of  the  Govern- 
ment lands-— kept  increasing  till  the  12th, 
when  the  entire  population,  for  17  miles 
round,  was  buried  under  the  burning 
lava.  Two  hundred  villages  and  from  5 
to  6,000  inhabitants  were  annihilated  in 
Asiatic  Journ. — No.  94. 


one  night.  On  the  28th  ultimo,  an  irrup- 
tion took  place  in  another  direction  near  to 
Solo,  and  has  killed  about  50  people ; and 
on  the  night  of  the  80th  we  were  completely 
shaken  out  of  our  beds  by  an  earthquake, 
and  the  awful  appearance  of  the  sky  being 
on  fire  all  around  us.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  Batavia  left  their  houses  in  dismay.  We 
have  not  yet  heard  the  effects  of  this  last 
crash,  but  hope  they  were  on  one  of  the  adja- 
cent islands  or  far  in  the  interior.— [Barn. 
Courier , March  15. 
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Letters  on  the  State  of  Christianity  in 
India ; in  which  the  Conversion  of 
the  Hindoos  is  considered  as  imprac- 
ticable. To  which  is  added  a Vindi- 
cation of  the  HindooSy  Male  and 
Femaley  in  answer  to  a severe  Attack 
made  upon  both  by  the  Reverend 
*****,  By  the  Abbe  J.  A.  DUBOlSy 
Missionary  in  Mysore y and  Author 
of  the  Description  of  the  People  of 
India.  London.  1823. 

The  volume  which  is  now  before  us 
is  a work  of  no  common  interest. 
The  writer  is  a liberal  catholic, — has 
been  upwards  of  thirty  years  a zealous 
missionary, — has  returned  from  his  la- 
bours in  despair — and  is  quoted  as  in- 
disputable authority  by  that  party 
which  regards  all  efforts  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Hindoos  to  Christianity 
as  futile,  if  not  dangerous.  Whatever 
might  be  our  particular  sentiments  on 
the  question  at  issue,  the  published 
opinions  of  such  a writer  would  call 
for  special  notice. 

We  repeat,  that  he  has  returned 
from  India  in  a state  of  absolute  dis- 
couragement. He  tells  us,  that  during 
a period  of  twenty-five  years,*  he 
had  utterly  failed  of  success;  that 
the  whole  of  his  converts  were  indi- 
viduals of  the  lowest  castes,  and  gene- 
rally of  the  vilest  character.  He 
describes  them  as  “ pariahs”  and 
“ beggars,”  as  “ vagrants  and  out- 
casts of  the  several  tribes,  who,  being 
without  resource,  turned  Christians, 
in  order  to  form  new  connections, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  marriage,  or 
with  some  other  interested  views.” 
He  assures  us  that  he  does  not  re- 
member a single  individual  “ who  may 
be  said  to  have  embraced  Christianity 
from  conviction,  and  through  quite 
disinterested  motives;”  that  many  of 
these  new  converts  ultimately  “ re- 
lapsed into  paganism ;”  and  that  those 

* The  principal  of  these  Letters  were  written 
seven  or  eight  years  ago. 


who  continued  Christians  were  “ the 
very  worst  among  his  flock.” 

It  was  natural  that  his  ill  success 
should  induce  him  to  look  abroad  for 
reasons  to  which  he  might  attribute 
it ; and  he  finds  them  in  the  system 
of  caste , and  the  degrading  idolatry 
of  Brahmanism. 

'In  no  country  in  the  world  lias  the 
Christian  religion  had  to  encounter  the 
stupendous  obstacles  that  are  to  be  met  | 
with  in  India.  In  no  country  was  the 
struggle  so  desperate ; in  none  had  it  to 
deal  with  a people  so  completely  priest- 
ridden  ; in  none  had  it  to  oppose  a system 
of  cunning  and  priestcraft  so  deep  laid, 
and  so  well  calculated  to  baffle  all  the 
attempts  of  that  divine  religion  to  gain  a 
solid  footing  ; but,  above  all,  in  no  country  - 
had  it  fo  encounter  any  difficulty  resem- 
bling that  baneful  division  of  the  people  i 
into  castes,  which  (whatever  may  be  its 
advantages  in  other  respects)  has  always 
proved,  and  will  ever  prove,  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  its  progress.  In  conse- 
quence of  tills  fatal  division,  no  where 
but  in  India  is  a father  reduced  to  the 
cruel  and  unnatural  necessity  of  separat- 
ing himself  for  ever  from  a beloved  son 
who  happens  to  embrace  this  religion ; or 
a son  to  renounce  for  ever  a tender  father 
for  the  same  reason.  Nowhere  is  a spouse 
enjoined  to  divorce,  for  the  same  cause,  a 
cherished  husband;  or  an  unmarried  young 
person,  after  having  embraced  Christianity, 
doomed  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a 
forced  state  of  celibacy.  In  no  other 
country  is  a person  who  becomes  a Chris- 
tian exposed,  by  doing  so,  to  the  loss  of 
kindred,  friends,  goods,  possessions,  3nd 
all  that  he  holds  dear.  In  no  country,  in 
short,  is  a man,  by  becoming  a convert  to 
Christianity,  cast  out  as  a vagrant  from 
society,  proscribed,  and  shunned  by  all: 
and  yet  all  this  happens  in  India  ; and  a 
Hindoo  who  turns  Christian  must  submit 
himself  to  all  these,  and  many  other  no 
less  severe  trials. 

So  mighty  and  insurmountable,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  venerable  Abbe, 
are  the  obstacles  which  are  thus  op- 
posed to  the  introduction  of  a purer 
faith,  that  he  is  ultimately  driven  to 
the  necessary  but  appalling  conclusion, 
that  the  Hindoos  are  a reprobated 
people,  and,  like  the  Canaanites  of  old, 
abandoned  to  their  obstinate  idolatry, 
and  reserved  for  signal  retribution. 
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But  it  is  not  Christianity  alone 
which  is  thus  so  absolutely,  excluded 
by  the  peculiar  systems  of  Hindooism. 
They  oppose,  in  the  view  of  our  au- 
thor, a bar  to  all  advancement,  and 
check  with  a deadening  influence  the 
progress  of  human  intellect.  The  ad- 
vantages of  general  science,  nay,  even 
of  the  first  elements  of  education, 
are  regarded  as  an  exclusive  privilege, 
and  reserved  for  the  Brahmuns  only. 
“ It  is  a sin,  it  is  a crime,  a sacrilege 
in  every  Hindoo  who  is  not  born  a 
Brahmin,  to  endeavour  to  emerge  from 
ignorance,  and  to  aspire  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  knowledge.”  It  has  often 
been  hopefully,  and  in  our  opinion, 
satisfactorily  argued,  that  the  exten- 
sive and  increasing  intercourse  of  the 
natives  with  Europeans  may  produce, 
in  the  course  of  years,  a beneficial 
change.  Not  so  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Abbe  : — “ the  Hindoos  have  to  this 
day  copied  nothing  of  the  Euro- 
peans besides  their  vices  and  their 
follies.” 

Such  are  the  gloomy  and  discourag- 
ing views  observed  by  a Christian  mis- 
sionary. 

We  should,  perhaps,  be  accused  of 
audacity  in  venturing  to  dispute  such 
high  authority,  if  we  could  not  appeal 
to  undoubted  facts  in  opposition  to 
these  bold,  and  we  may  also  add, 
these  antiquated  predictions ; — changes 
of  no  ordinary  character  have  been 
rapidly  in  progress  since  these  letters 
were  originally  penned,  of  which  our 
respectable  author  appears  to  be  to- 
tally ignorant. 

When  the  Abbe  appeals  to  his  own 
experience,  and  assures  us  that  he 
does  not  write  from  hearsay,  of 
course  he  must  be  understood  as  re- 
ferring to  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and 
chiefly  to  such  districts  as  are  far  re- 
moved from  European  intercourse. 
He  was  stationed  for  many  years  in 
the  heart  of  the  Mysore,  where  he 
resided  almost  in  the  character  of  a 
native,  and  conformed  in  dress  and 
other  outward  observances  to  the 
common  usages  of  those  around  him. 


With  the  state  of  society  under  the 
Presidency  of  Bengal  h£  has  no  expe- 
rimental acquaintance ; and  it  is  chiefly 
within  the  sphere  of  the  seat  of  Su- 
preme Government,  that  the  improve- 
ment to  which  we  have  alluded  has 
been  latterly  gaining  ground. 

For  several  years  past  wre  have  en- 
quired, from  time  to  time,  of  those 
who  are  continually  returning  from 
our  Oriental  Capital,  whether  the  pre- 
judices of  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  populous  city  are  not  gradually 
giving  way  ; and  their  answer  has  in- 
variably been,  that  even  the  bigotted 
and  haughty  Brahmun  is  rapidly  assi- 
milating to  European  manners,  and 
emulating  us  in  the  nobler  pursuits  of 
literature  and  science?  But  we  are 
not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
fining ourselves  to  this  general  state- 
ment, for  there  exist  in  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers  which  are  circu- 
lated in  the  Presidency,  innumerable 
proofs  of  its  general  correctness.  They 
are  continually  informing  us  of  splen- 
did entertainments  which  are  given  by 
wealthy  natives  conformably  to  Eu- 
ropean elegance ; and  we  are  likewise 
repeatedly  told,  that  the  houses  of 
such  individuals  are  furnished  in  the 
European  style.  Whenever  a sub- 
scription is  set  on  foot  for  any  cha- 
ritable object,  or  any  tribute  of  grate- 
ful commemoration,  the  most  respect- 
able natives  of  Calcutta  are  invariably 
forward  in  supporting  it.  The  fund 
which  was  lately  raised  in  our  Eastern 
Empire  for  the  distressed  population 
of  Ireland,  was  swelled  in  an  unexam- 
pled manner  by  native  contributions. 
Previously  to  the  departure  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  from  India,  a 
meeting  was  regularly  convened  by 
the  natives  to  present  him  with  a com- 
plimentary address  according  to  the 
European  form.  On  this  occasion,  a 
chairman  was  duly  elected,  and  mo- 
tions were  made,  seconded,  and  dis- 
cussed.  It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of 
notice,  that  a clause  was  proposed  ex- 
pressive of  their  obligations  to  the 
Noble  Marquess  for  not  having  inter 
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fered  with  the  custom  of  Suttees. 
This  clause  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  two  enlightened  natives,  and  al- 
though it  must  he  admitted  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  meeting  were  certainly  fa- 
vourable to  it,  the  opposition  prevented 
its  insertion.  The  native  newspapers, 
which  have  lately  been  established  in 
Calcutta,  are  manifestly  in  imitation 
of  ours;  and  although  they  were  at 
first  filled  with  the  most  ludicrous 
absurdities,  they  now  appear  to  be  much 
improving ; and  even  should  they 
henceforth  be  indifferently  conducted, 
they  must  certainly  be  regarded  as 
greatly  calculated  to  promote  a spirit 
of  inquiry,  if  not  as  constituting  a 
powerful  engine  to  impel  the  progress 
of  the  native  «mind.*  The  last  cir- 
cumstance to  which  we  shall  advert 
under  the  present  head  is  of  no  slight 
importance,  and  has  been  brought  un- 
der our  notice  by  one  of  the  latest 
arrivals  from  India.  A Native  Literary 
Society  has  just  been  established  in 
Calcutta  on  the  following  admirable 
principles : 

, - “ Meetings  of  opulent  and  learned 

v Hindoos  are  to  be  held,  as  often  as 
may  be  practicable  and  convenient,  for 
the  discussion  of  different  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  improvement  of  their 
■countrymen,  and  the  diffusion  of  gene- 
ral literature.  The  Society  have  re- 
solved to  translate  into  Bengalee,  and 
publish  scientific  and  useful  works; 
to  comment  on  the  immorality  and 
inconsistency  of  the  customs  of  the 
present  day,  and  to  point  out  habits 
and  conduct  more  conducive  to  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  mankind  : 
to  publish  small  tracts  in  English  and 
Bengalee,  and  to  collect  European 
mathematical  and  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, and  instruments  for  public  in- 
struction.” 

As  this  is  a fact  which  requires  no 
comment  of  our  own,  we  shall  imme- 
-diately  proceed  to  other  topics. 

* Since  the  enactment  of  the  ordinance  for 
licensing  the  Press  in  Calcutta  (vide  onr  first  ar- 
ticle) we  are  disposed  to  rejoice  in  the  existence 
of  these  newspapers  rather  than  to  be  apprehen- 
sive ol  any  evil  consequences. 


We  are  sure  that  the  venerable 
Abbe  has  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  progress  which  education  has  been 
making  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
how  extensively  the  native  colleges, 
and  various  native  seminaries  are  pa- 
tronized by  the  more  wealthy  and  re- 
spectable Hindoos.  If  he  will  take 
the  trouble  of  turning  over  the  pages 
of  many  of  our  later  numbers,  he  will 
meet'with  a mass  of  intelligence  that 
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will  much  surprise  him —intelligence 
which  we  have  extracted  from  time  to 
time  from  the  columns  of  the  Calcutta 
newspapers. 

There  are  now  existing,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Bengal,  several  native 
colleges,  the  first  of  which,  we  believe, 
was  established  in  1815,  and  a college 
for  Sanscrit  at  Calcutta  is  now  in 
contemplation.  The  institutions  are 
chiefly  or  wholly  under  the  manage- 
ment of  learned  natives ; and  their 
funds  are  powerfully  assisted  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Government.  The 
periodical  examinations  of  the  stu- 
dents (several  reports  of  which  have 
appeared  in  our  own  pages),  manifest, 
in  a striking  manner,  the  energetic 
spirit  of  the  students  themselves,  and 
the  eagerness  of  many  of  the  more 
learned  Brahmins  for  the  promotion 
of  intellectual  improvement.  Even 
the  School-book  Society,  and  the  na- 
tive schools  established  by  the  British 
and  under  British  Superintendence, 
are  liberally  supported  by  native  con- 
tributions, and  the  schools  are  fre- 
-quently  visited  by  respectable  Hin- 
doos. We  cannot  refrain  from  in- 
serting here  the  following  short  pas- 
sage from  the  journal  of  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Jetter,  which  has  already  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country. 

“ While  I was  examining  the  boys, 
a respectable  native  gentleman  came 
into  the  school.  I requested  him  to 
hear  the  first  class  in  reading,  and  to 
try  them  in  writing  by  dictation,  which 
he  cheerfully  did,  and  was  no  less  rc- 
joiced  than  surprised  at.  the  progress 
which  they  had  made.  He  said, 

* Now  many  of  my  countrymen  begin 
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to  see  tbe  advantage  arising  from  your 
disinterested  exertions/  ” 

These  schools  have  latterly  in- 
creased in  a most  astonishing  degree, 
and  they  have  even  extended  to  the 
remotest  quarters  of  the  Indian  con- 
tinent ; those  which  have  been  esta- 
blished in  the  territories  of  the  native 
princes  of  Rajpootana,  being  support- 
ed entirely  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. From  the  report  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  boys  of  the  indigenous 
schools  of  Calcutta,  which  appeared 
in  our  last  number,  it  appears  that  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
pupils  are  at  present  educated  in 
them.  These  boys  are  instructed  both 
in  the  English  and  native  languages ; 
and  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jetter,  a 
gentleman  we  have  already  quoted,  it 
further  appears  that  the  parents  of  the 
children  connive  generally  at  the  use 
that  is  occasionally  made  in  the  schools 
of  even  Christian  tracts  rather  than 
that  their  offspring  should  forego  the 
advantages  of  elementary  educa- 
tion.  “It  is  a sin,”  says  our  ve- 

nerable author,  it  is  a crime,  • a 
sacrilege  in  every  Hindoo  who  is  not 
born  a Brahmin  to  endeavour  to 
• emerge  from  ignorance,  and  to  aspire 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  knowledge!!” 
We  shall  preface  our  next  subject 
with  another  quotation  from  our  au- 
thor. “ The  ladies  of  Liverpool  were 
not  aware,  that  even  should  not  the 
prejudices  of  the  country  oppose  an 
almost  insurmountable  bar  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  for  females  in 
India;  the  state  of  poverty  of  the 
latter,  and  their  numerous  avocations, 
would  not  allow  them  to  attend  those 
schools.” — This  was  written  in  reply 
to  an  appeal  made  by  a Christain  mi- 
nister, now  no  more,  in  behalf  of  the 
female  community  of  India,  and  it  is 
not  a little  curious  that  it  was  this 
very  appeal  which  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  effecting  the  establishment 
in  Calcutta  of  female  schools,  the  very 
idea  of  which  is  thus  sarcastically 
treated  by  our  author.  It  is  a posi- 
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tive  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  ge- 
neral prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  against 
female  education,  and.  notwithstanding 
the  predictions  of  the  Abbe  Dubois, 
there  are,  at  the  present  moment,  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  females  edu- 
cated in  and  about  Calcutta  under  the 
superintendence  of  Miss  Cooke,  a lady 
sent  out  for  the  purpose  from  this 
country.  We  inserted  in  our  last 
number  a circular  written  by  the  . 
Rev.  Dan.  Corrie,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  female  schools  were  so  ra- 
pidly increasing,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a central  school  had  become 
highly  desirable. 

We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  our 
subject  with  .the  following  cheerful 
paragraph  extracted  from  a late  num-  . 
ber  of  the  “ Friend  of  India.” 

**  In  another  age  or  two  what  will 
an  enlightened  Hindoo  say  ? Even 
now,  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  opera- 
tions, we  see  the  barriers  of  prejudice 
thrown  down  which  kept  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  Hindoo  at  an<  unap- 
proachable distance ; a system  of  illu- 
mination formed  and  in  full  operation, 
aided  by  the  presence  and  exertions  of 
the  very  natives  whose  powerful  influ- 
ence we  feared  would  have  been  fatal 
to  our  plans:  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  youths  and  children,  crowd- 
ing to  our  schools,  and  taught  by  their 
own  countrymen ; native  presses  in 
operation,  even  female  schools  succeed- 
ing beyond  all  calculation,  and  the 
prejudices  against  them * subsiding  in 
the  most  astonishing  manner ; books 
rapidly  circulating,  colleges  erected, 
and  students  preparing  to  spread  sci- 
ence throughout  these  countries.” 

We  are  fully  prepared  to  admit  with 
the  Abbe  Dubois,  that  the  system  of 
caste  and  other  institutions  of  the 
Hindoos,  oppose  obstacles  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  which  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  coun- 
try ; bnt  we  think,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  somewhat  gratuitously  infers 
from  his  own  failure  an  equal  ill  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  his  brother  mis- 
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sionaries.  Whatever  may  be  his  im- 
pressions, it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  sober  and  re- 
spectable evidence  continually  brought 
before  us.  When  we  meet,  in  the 
most  unprejudiced  quarters,  with  tes- 
timonials to  the  character  of  native 
Christians,  when  the  journals  of  mi- 
litary officers,*  and  the  very  news - 
papers\  of  India  bear  witness  to  the 
same  effect,  we  certainly  think,  that  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  Abbe  to  bring 
something  more  convincing  than  sim- 
ple scepticism  in  opposition  to  the 
statements  of  those  who  are  labouring 
in  the  same  vineyard  in  which  he  has 
been  so  long  engaged.  To  select  a single 
instance,  our  last  number  contained  an 
K Address’*  of  certain  native  Christians 
to  their  idolatrous  countrymen.  We 
appeal  to  public  opinion,  whether  the 
Abb6  Dubois,  or  any  other  individual, 
has  a right  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
their  professed  principles,  until  they 
have  shewn  by  their  fruits  that  they 
are  not  branches  of  the  true  vine.  If » 
this  had  been  a solitary  instance,  we 
should  not  have  quoted  it,  but  it  would 
be  easy  to  select  from  the  documents 
before  us  innumerable  cases  of  equal 
force  and  equal  respectability. 

It  is  not  true,  that  professed  con- 
verts to  Christianity  are  to  be  found 
only  amongst  the  lowest  castes.  There 
have  been  instances  in  that  very  order, 
which  from  interest  as  well  as  pre- 
judice, is  naturally  most  adverse  to 
Christian  doctrine.  The  latest  arrivals 
from  Calcutta  furnish  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  baptism  of  a 
Brahmun. 

Baptism,  of  a Brahmun  at  Delhi. — Mr. 
Thompson,  in  a letter  dated  Delhi,  31st 
December  1 822,  thus  writes  : " Die  Pun- 
dit llamchurun  has  at  length  been  bap- 
tized ; the  ordinance  was  administered  on 
the  22d  Dec.  After  worship,  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  God  and  Saviour  of  the 
w orld,  and  of  his  desire  to  conform  to  his 
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will.  Being  asked  why  he  embraced  the 
gospel , he  replied,  for  salvation  : and  on 
our  wishing  to  know  what  had  affected  his 
mind  most,  in  all  that  he  had  read,  he 
replied : ‘ Jesus,  being  God,  had  made 
himself  of  no  reputation  (apa  ko  tooch’h 
keea)  for  sinuers,  and  for  my  sake.’  We 
had  for  two  or  three  months  observed  the 
progress  of  a work  of  grace  in  his  heart, 
and  from  time  to  time  alternately  rejoiced 
over  or  trembled  for  him  : wfe  accordingly 
received  our  dear  brother  with  no  small 
joy.  At  the  ghat,  in  presence  of  a number 
of  natives,  and  in  sight  of  the  Eastern 
gate  of  the  palace,  we  sang  a couple  of 
hymns  in  Hindee  and  English,  and  I ex- 
plained to  the  natives  the  solemn  act  of  a 
brahmun’s  renouncing  the  debtas,  and  his 
works  of  fancied  righteousness,  and  taking 
refuge  in  the  propitiatory  death  of  Christ, 
the  incarnate  God,  for  the  salvation  of  his 
soul.  I then  prayed,  and  Ram-churun 
and  I went  down  into  the  river,  and  I 
baptized  him.  The  people  were  greatly 
amazed,  and  began  to  make  many  in. 
quiries  : the  report  of  a brahmun’s  having 
embraced  Christianity  spreading  through 
the  city,  our  brother  became  the  subject  of 
conversation  every  where.  In  shops,  in 
the  streets,  in  places  of  rendezvous,  and  in 
private  houses,  our  good  brother  afforded 
matter  for  conversation  for  the  whole  city. 
The  effect  has  been  very  good — numbers 
of  brahmuns  have  come  to  inquire  after 
Christ  and  tire  gospel,  who  never  thought 
of  these  things  before  ; yea,  have  eagerly 
taken  books,  and  solicited  larger  ones  con- 
taining a fuller  account  of  the  Saviour. 
They  see  that  the  gospel  is  capable  of 
producing  conversions  even  from  among 
them,  and  therefore  some  of  them  are 
anxious  to  know  what  that  gospel  is.  On 
every  side  we  excite  curiosity,  and  the 
preaching  and  discussions  abroad  have 
become  doubly  interesting  from  the  Pun- 
dit’s baptism.” 

Viewing  the  incident  in  the  most 
sober  light,  the  public  baptism  of  a 
Brahmun,  under  any  circumstances, 
(although,  as  we  have  already  observ- 
ed, the  present  is  not  a solitary  case), 
is  not  to  be  disregarded.  A few  in- 
stances of  this  description  will  tend 
more  to  shake  the  fabric  of  Hindooism 
than  any  thing  else,  reasoning  on  hu- 
man principles,  we  are  able  to  conceive. 
We  are  told  that  the  circumstance 
created  astonishment ; — astonishment, 
we  are  also  told,  engendered  doubt, — 
and  doubt  begot  inquiry. 

Our  respectable  and  venerable  friend 
must  excuse  us,  if  we  venture  to  con- 
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gratulate  the  present  age,  that  the 
Hindoos  are  no  longer  cajoled  into 
Christianity.  The  error,  as  he  justly 
argues,  is  rather  of  an  opposite  kind. 
But  if  it  may  be  said  that  the  truth  is 
generally  stated  so  hastily  and  broadly, 
as  to  rouse  the  prejudices  of  the  na- 
tives, it  may  be  argued  on  this  very 
ground,  that  the  converts  which  are 
thus  made  are  less  dubious  in  their 
character.  * The  Abbe  himself  admits, 
that  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  adopted 
a system  of  compromise  which  was 
certainly  unjustifiable.  We  much  fear 
that,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  a 
similar  course  has  been  pursued  by 
most  of  the  Catholic  Missionaries  who 
have  endeavoured  to  evangelize  India. 
Much  as  we  respect  our  venerable 
friend,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
we  think,  on  his  own  shewing,  he  is 
himself  a little  open  to  this  reproof. 
In  speaking  of  the  Eucharist  he  dare 
not  mention  wine;  a lamb  must  be 
substituted  for  the  fatted  calf  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son;  and  this, 
in  addressing  those  who  are  Christians 
by  denomination.  But,  what  is  worse 
than  all,  he  dare  not  speak  of  Christ  as 
the  son  of  an  humble  carpenter,  nor  of 
his  disciples  as  fishermen , these  trades, 
accordingto  the  institutions  of  Hindoo- 
ism,  being  allotted  to  castes  of  a very 
inferior  order.  Now  really,  we  must 
say,  that  prejudices  of  this  description 
are  such  decided  relics  of  Ilindooisra, 
that  we  cannot  acknowledge  as  Chris- 
tians any  individuals  who  continue  to 
be  influenced  by  them.  Such  Chris- 
tians are  in  fact  Hindoos  in  heart  and 
character.  We  are  not  anxious  for 
converts  of  this  description.  They 
must  be  prepared  to  receive,  at  least 
in  outward  profession,  the  humbling 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  before  we  can 
agree  to  rank  them  even  in  the  ge- 
neral mass  of  nominal  Christians. 
Our  Saviour,  in  his  human  nature, 
was  the  adopted  and  reputed  son  of 
a carpenter ; and  although  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  Hindooism  artificers  of 
this  description  belong  to  one  of  the 
lowest  castes,  the  Hindoo  must  be- 


lieve the  historical  fact,  or  he  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a Christian. 

The  Abbe,  in  our  opinion,  is  too 
anxious,  like  his  Catholic  predeces- 
sors, to  be  “all  things  to  all  men.” 
We  argue,  from  the  general  tenor  of 
his  work,  that  the  instances  we  have 
just  quoted,  are  fair  samples  of  his 
ordinary  mode  of  instruction. 

We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
Jesuits,  who  styled  themselves  Euro- 
pean Brahmuns,were  actually  regarded 
by  the  Hindoos  as  the  founders  of  a 
new  sect  of  Brahmunism ; and  we  fear 
that  the  doctrines  they  inculcated  were 
seldom  of  so  decided  a character  as  to 
discourage  so  dangerous  a notion. 

We  must  make  allowance  for  the 
Catholic  prepossessions  of  our  au- 
thor, when  speaking  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures;  but  when  he 
proceeds  to  argue  the  utter  inutility 
of  the  translations  which  have  been 
made  of  them  into  the  various  languages 
of  India,  on  account  of  their  egregious 
defectiveness,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  dissent  from  his  conclusion.  We 
have  long  had  reason  to  believe  that 
most  of  the  . translations  were,  in 
reality,  exceedingly  imperfect.  But 
are  they  not  an  admirable  groundwork 
for  new  and  improved  editions?  The 
Abbe  lias  given  us  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  “a  literal  translation  of  the 
Canada  version  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis,”  which  he  cer- 
tainly exhibits  before  us  in  a very 
unfortunate  if  not  ludicrous  dress. 
Much  as  we  regret  this  lamentable 
incorrectness,  we  are  fgr  from  being 
chagrined  at  the  exposure  he  has  thus 
made,  and  should  rejoice  exceedingly 
if  he  would  pursue  the  parallel. 

He  has  returned  from  India  dis- 
heartened and  despairing.  • Let  him 
not,  however,  forsake  entirely  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant.  Let  him  impart  to  his 
fellow-labourers  the  advantages  he  pos- 
sesses in  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  dialects  of  the  South  of  India,  and 
we  shall  shortly  hope  to  rescue  our 
Indian  Bibles  from  the  opprobrium 
under  which  they  labour. 
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We  have  already  devoted  so  large  a 
space  to  the  consideration  of  the  prin- 
cipal subject,  that  we  cannot  venture 
now  upon  the  latter  portion  of  the 
volume, — “ A Vindication  of  the  Hin- 
doos, Male  and  Female,  in  answer  to 
a severe  attack  made  upon  both  by 
the  Reverend  **'***.”  Neither  have 
we  time  at  present  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  the  Hindoo  Christian , as  he 
has  supported  that  of  the  Hindoo 
Pagan.  Thus  much,  however,  it  is 
our  duty  to  observe,  that  if  we  are  to 
admit  his  testimony,  as  regards  the 
Tanjore  and  other  Christians,  we  must 
unreservedly  reject  a mass  of  evidence 
we  never  yet  had  cause  to  question, — 
evidence  derived  not  only  from  mis- 
sionary reports,  but  from  liberal,  en- 
lightened, and  unprejudiced  men,  the 
ornaments  of  our  Indian  army,  the 
ornaments  of  our  civil  establishments. 
But  the  Abbe  Dubois  is  a Catholic, 
and,  although  a liberal  one,  must 
naturally  be  expected  to  have  some 
bias  in  favour  of  those  native  Christians 
who  profess  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Romish  Church.  And  if  even 
these  communities  are  held  by  him  in 
low  esteem,  is  it  likely  that  he  should 
entertain  for  the  Protestant  Churches 
a higher  and  firmer  hope? 

We  really  are  not  able  to  compre- 
hend why  the  Abbe  should  be  so  very 
anxious  to  discourage  all  further  ef- 
forts to  evangelize  India.  Though  he 
himself  may  have  fainted,  why  should 
he  endeavour  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  others  ? It  is  true,  he  re- 
gards the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos 
as  impracticable,  and  thinks  that  the 
sums  which  are  annually  expended  in 
so  hopeless  an  undertaking  may  be 
employed  for  better  purposes.  But 
what  right  has  he  to  argue  that  it  is 
the  awful  pleasure  of  the  Almighty 
that  the  Hindoos  should  be  a repro- 
bated people  ? Our  duty  is  distinctly 
pointed  out  in  the  injunction  to  preach 


the  gospel  in  all  nations:  the  result 
we  must  leave  to  Providence.  But, 
under  the  most  disheartening  circum- 
stances, we  have  always  the  encourag- 
ing hope,  that  “ bread  which  is  cast 
upon  the  waters  may  be  found  after 

manv  days.” 

*>  » 

The  Abbe  reminds  us  of  our  Sa- 
viour’s instructions  to  the  first  apos- 
tles, to  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet 
against  hardened  and  incorrigible  ci- 
ties ; and  observes,  with  self-compla- 
cency, that  he  has  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion. But  he  forgets  that  this  order 
was  given  at  a period  when  the  har- 
vest was  great,  and  the  labourers  very 
few.  Labourers  are  nowr  to  be  found 
in  every  vinyard,  and  there  are  many 
in  India  itself  who  have  not  yet  been 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  taking 
the  final  and  gloomy  course  adopted 
by  our  venerable  friend. 

The  Abbe,  in  affirming  that  Chris- 
tianity has  latterly  declined  in  India, 
attributes  it  to  causes  which  we  are 
far  from  being  disposed  to  controvert; 
— the  virulent  contests  between  the 
French  and  English  for  domination  in 
the  East;  and  the  vicious  examples  of 
European  residents.  But  he  has  for- 
gotten the  Inquisition  ! He  has  for- 
gotten that  every  report  of  an  auto  da 
fe  assembled  astonished  spectators 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  India. 
When  such  was  the  style  of  preaching 
the  gospel  of  salvation,  of  glory , to 
God  and  good- will  to  men,  could  it 
fail  of  the  actual  result,  that  the  mul- 
titudes half  converted  (or,  we  would 
rather  express  ourselves  the  converts 
of  a new  sect  of  Brahmunism),  should 
fall  away  from  their  spiritual  pastors , 
and  that  those  w ho  had  continued  firm 

t 

to  the  general  tenets  of  Hindooism, 
should  hastily  fly  the  approach  of  a 
system  of  intolerance  and  crime — of 
murder  in  his  most  bloody  garb— of 
every  thing  that  is  vile  in  man  ! 
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CALCUTTA  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  8th  of 
March,  a meeting  of  the  Members  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  was  held  at  their  apartments 
in  Chowringhee,  \V.  B.  Bayley  Esq.,  Vice 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  Harington  was  elect- 
ed a Vice-President;  and  Dr.  A.  K.  Jack- 
son,  J;  Wheatley,  and  R.  B.  Francis, 
Esqrs.  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were 
elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  of  Bonn  in  Prussia,  acknowledg- 
ing lus  election  as  an  Honorary  Member. 

A letter  from  the  Aulic  Counsellor,  Von 
Hammer,  was  read,  stating  that  some  new 
Mithriac  monuments  still  more  remarka- 
ble than*  those  hitherto  known,  had  been 
discovered  in  Transylvania,  of  which  lie 
proposes  to  offer  a description.  He  also 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  13th  vo- 
lume  of  tire  Asiatic  Researches. 

Mr.  Mack  communicated  his  thanks,  by 
letter,  to  the  Members  of  the  Society,  for 
the  accommodation  which  they  had  liberally 
afforded  him  for  his  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Chemistry. 

A letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Carey,  in- 
closing one  from  II.  Nisbet,  Esq.,  of  the 
Civil  Service,  giving  an  account  of  the 
Aerolite  which  lately  fell  in  the  zillah  of 
Allahabad.  Mr.  Nisbet  promises  to  send 
a specimen  of  the  meteoric  stone  to  the 
Society,  to.be  deposited  in  the  Museum. 
Six  fragments  in  Ids  possession  weigh  up- 
wards of  twenty- one  pounds. 

A communication  was  read  from  Mr. 
Moorcroft,  on  deputation  to  Chinese  and 
Oosbek  Toorkistan,  dated  Lek,  the  capital 
of  Ladaku,  May  7th,  1821,  forwarding 
various  articles  for  the  Museum,  which 
have  been  received.  1. — The  skin  of  the 
Lynx,  2. — The  skins  of  the  Leopard, 
both  male  and  female,  the  latter  the  1 irgest. 
S. — The  skin  of  the  Bear.  4. — The  skin 
oTthe  Fox.  5. — The  skin  of  a variety  of 
the  Flying  Squirrel.  These  skins  are  said 
to  differ  considerably  in  colour  from  the 
skins  of  the  same  kind  of  animals  in  other 
p<xi  ts  of  Asia  to  which  Europeans  have  had 
access. 

A letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Adatn,  Se- 
cretary to  the  Calcutta  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Society,  requesting,  by  the  direction 
of  the  President  and  Managing  Commit- 
tee, the  Members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  to 
grant  their  apartments  for  the  use  of  the 
Medical  Society,  till  such  time  as  perma- 
nent accommodation  can  be  procured  else- 
where. Permission  was  granted  so  far  as 
it  may  not  interfere  with  the  convenience 
of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

W.  B.  Bayley  Esq.  presented  to  the 
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Society  for  the  Museum,  in  the  name  of 
B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  some  specimens  of 
woollen  cloth,  of  Crystals  of  Metallic 
Ores,  of  Salagram  Stones,  of  Siva  Lingas, 
and  a Praycrcylinder,  from  Nepaul. 

The  woollen  cloth  is  the  manufacture 
of  the  women  of  Bliote.  Bhote,  accord- 
ing to  the  natives  of  Katmandoo,  is  that 
vast  mountainous  tract,  bounded  on  the 
East  by  the  Indus,  ou  the  West  by  the 
Burhampootcr  (within  the  hills),  and  on 
the  North  by  the  Himalaya,  eternal  snows, 
On  the  South  there  seems  to  be  no  natural 
boundary,  Bhote  being  said  to  begin 
where  those  petty  hill  principalities,  upon 
the  ruins  of  which  the  Goorkha  dynasty 
rose,  terminates  towards  the  north : so 

that  the  northern  frontier  of  those  petty 
states  is  the  southern  boundary  of  Bhote, 
The  sheep,  whose  fleeces  afford  the  mate-, 
rial  for  the  woollen  manufacture  here  no- 
ticed, is  a native  of  Bhote;  it  is  a large, 
strong,  and  stately  animal,  resembling  in 
size  and  figure  the  Leicestershire  breed. 
It  is  the  only  beast  of  burden  that  can 
traverse  those  frightful  regions,  and  carries 
commonly  about  fifteen  seers,  and  is  worth, 
in  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  about  two  rupees 
eight  annas.  The  fleece  differs  greatly  in 
quality,  changing  with  every  difference  of 
climate  that  is  experienced  throughout  the 
extensile  tract  in  question.  It  is  coarsest 
in  the  most  southern  parts,  and  gradually 
improves  in  softness  as  the  cold  increases 
towards  the  north,  becoming  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  snows,  little 
inferior  in  fineness  to  the  fleece  of  the  shawl, 
goat. 

A beautiful  model  of  a native  carriage 
was  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  rela- 
tives of  the  late  Miss  Tytlcr,  a lady  who 
has  enriched  the  Museum  with  a great  va- 
riety of  curious  models,  and  whose  highly 
meritorious  acquirements  in  science  3114 
literature  deserve  a lasting  record. 

The  two  first  numbers  of  the  Journal 
Asiatujue,  publis!ie4  by  the  Society  Asia - 
tique  of  Paris,  were  received  at  the  meet- 
ing from  the  Secretary  Abel-llemiisat, 
Their  contents  we  shall  take  A further  op- 
portunity of  noticing. 

An  account,  geographical,  ^statistical, 
political,  historical,  and  arclupological  of 
Orissa  Proper,  or  Cuttack,  by  Andrew 
Stirling,  Esq.,  was  laid  before  the  Meeting 
by  the  Secretary,  It  consists  of  three 
parts.  The  first  contains  a general  descrip- 
tion of  1 lie  province,  its  boundaries  ancient 
find  modern,  soil,  productions,  geology, 
rivers,  towns,  commerce,  popu  ation,  re- 
venues, political  institutions,  and  land 
revenue ; the  second  part  its  t hronology 
and  history  ; and  the  third  part  its  religion^ 
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antiquities,  temples,  and  civil  architecture. 
In  the  district  of  Cuttack  the  finest  salt  of 
all  India  is  manufactured,  and  the  annual 
net  revenue  of  it  is  said  to  fall  little  short 
of  sixteen  lacks  of  rupees;  It  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  whiteness  and  purity  even  before 
it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants, and  is  of  the  species  called  pangah, 
procured  by  boiling,  'file  process,  which 
is  rude  anti  simple,  is  thu>  described.  The 
sea  water,  brought  up  by  various  small 
channels  to  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing stations,  or  khalaries,  is  first 
mixed  up  and  saturated  with  a quantity  of 
the  salt  earth,  or  efflorescence  which  forms 
on  the  surface  of  the  low  ground  all 
around,  after  it  has  been  overflowed  by 
the  high  tides,  and  which  being  scraped 
oft'  by  the  Molunghees,  or  manufacturers, 
is  thrown  into  cylindrical  receptacles  of 
earth  having  a vent  underneath,  and  a 
false  bottom  made  of  twigs  and  straw. 
The  strongly  impregnated  brine  filtering 
through  the  grass,  &c.  is  carried  by  a 
channel  dug  in  the  ground  to  a spot  at 
hand  surrounded  with  an  inclosure  of  mats, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a number  of  long 
caithern  po  s,  generally  about  two  hun- 
dred, cemented  together  by  mud  into  the 
form  of  a dome,  under  which  is  a fire-place 
or  oven.  'The  brine  is  poured  into  these 
pots,  or  clioolahs,  and  boiled  until  a suffi- 
cient degree  of  evaporation  has  taken  place, 
when  the  salt  is  taken  out  as  it  forms  with 
iron  ladles,  and  collected  in  heaps  in  the 
open  air.  The  heaps  are  afterwards  thatch- 
ed with  reeds,  chiefly  the  Nul  (aroundo 
karka),  and  remain  exposed  to  all  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  until  sold  or 
removed  by  the  officers  of  the  agency. 

Cuttack  owes  much  of  its  celebrity  to 
the  temple  of  Juggernauth.  The  tow  n of 
that  name  is  calculated  to  contain  5,741 
houses.  Every  span  of  it  is  holy  ground, 
and  the  whole  of  the  land  is  held  free  of 
rent,  on  the  tenure  of  performing  certain 
services  in  and  about  the  temp'e.  The 
principal  street  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  Matos,  or  religious  establishments,  built 
of  masonry,  with  low  pillared  verandahs, 
interspersed  with  trees.  The  climate  of 
Juggernauth  is  s.iid  to  he  the  most  agree- 
able and  salubrious  in  India  during  the 
hot  months,  the  south-west  monsoon  blow- 
ing" f rom  the  sea  at  that  season  in  a steady 
and  refreshing  breeze,  which  seldom  fails 
till  the  approach  of  the  rains. 

The  edifices  which  composed  the  great 
temple  of  Bhobun&ir  stand  within  a square 
area  inclosed  by  a stout  wall  of  stone,  mea- 
suring 600  feet  on  each  side,  which  has  its 
principal  gateway  guarded  by  two  mon- 
strous griffins  or  winged  lions  in  a sitting 
posture  on  the  eastern  face.  About  the 
centre  of  the  great  middle  tower,  Burra 
Dcwal,  or  sanctuary  in  which  the  images 
are  always  kept,  rises  majestically  to  a 
height  of  180  feet.  Standing  near  the 


great  pagoda,  forty  or  fifty  temple*  or 
towers  may  be  seen  in  every  direction. 
All  the  sacred  buildings  are  constructed 
either  of  redish  granite,  resembling  sand- 
stone, or  of  the  free  stone  yielded  plen- 
tifully by  the  neighbouring  hills.  The 
elevation  of  the  loftiest  is  from  150  to  180 
feet.  The  stones  are  held  together  by 
iron  clamps,  and  the  architects  have  trust- 
ed for  the  support  of  their  roofs  to  the 
method  of  placing  horizontal  layers  of 
stone  projecting  one  beyond  the  other, 
until  the  sides  approach  sufficiently  near 
at  the  tops  to  admit  of  the  block  being 
laid  across. 

The  famous  temple  of  Juggernauth,  in 
its  form  and  distribution,  resembles  closely 
the  great  pagoda  of  Bhobunsir,  and  is 
nearly  of  similar  dimensions.  It  is  stud 
to  have  cost  from  40  to  50  lacks  of  ru- 
pees. The  dreadful  fanaticism  which  for- 
merly prompted  pilgrims  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves under  the  wheels  of  the  Jugger- 
nauth rut’h,  has  happily  ceased.  During 
four  years  that  Mr.  Stirling  witnessed  the 
ceremony,  three  cases  of  self-immolation 
only  occurred,  one  of  which  was  doubt- 
ful, and  might  have  been  accidental,  and 
the  other  two  victims  had  long  been  suffer- 
ing from  excruciating  complaints,  and 
chose  that  method  of  ridding  themselves 
of  the  burden  of  life,  in  preference  to  the 
other  modes  of  suicide  so  prevalent  among 
the  lower  orders. 

The  self-immolation  of  widews  is  said 
to  he  less  frequent  in  the  vicinity  of  Jug- 
gernauth than  might  have  been  expected, 
the  average  of  Suttees  not  exceeding  ten 
per  annum.  There  is  this  peculiarity,  as 
performed  there,  instead  of  ascending  a 
.pile  the  infatuated  widow  lets  herself  down 
into  a pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  dead 
body  of  the  husband  has  been  previously 
placed,  with  lighted  faggots  above  and  be- 
neath. In  1819,  a most  heart-rending 
spectacle  was  exhibited.  The  wood  col- 
lected for  the  fire  being  quite  green,  could 
not  be  made  to  burn  briskly,  and  only 
scorched  the  poor  sufferer,  who  must  have 
endured  the  greatest  agony,  but  without 
uttering  a shriek  or  complaint.  The  at- 
tendants then  threw  into  the  pit  a quantity 
of  rosin,  covering  the  living  body  with  a 
coating  of  this  inflammable  substance, 
which  attracting  the  fire,  the  skin  was  thus 
gradually  peeled  off,  and  the  miserable 
victim  at  length  expired,  still  without  a 
groan.  ^ 

The  Black  Pagoda  on  the  sea-shore, 
* though  in  a ruinous  state,  is  still  about  120 
feet  high,  and  well  known  to  mariners. 
There  is  a fabulous  tradition  among  the 
natives  of  the  neighbouring  villages  which 
is  said  to  account  for  its  desertion  and 
dilapidation.  They  relate  that  a koomba 
pvt'hur,  or  loadstone  of  immense  size, 
was  formerly  lodged  on  the  summit  of  the 
great  lower,  which  had  the  effect  of  draw- 
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ing  as! lore  all  the  vessels  passing  near  the 
coast;  the  inconvenience  of  this  was  so 
much  felt,  that  about  two  centuries  since, 
in  the  Moghul  time,  the  crew  of  a ship 
landed  at  a distance,  and  stealing  down 
the  coast,  attacked  the  temple,  scaled  the 
tower,  and  carried  off  the  loadstone ! The 
priests,  alarmed  at  this  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  place,  removed  the  image 
of  the  god  Surya  to  Pooree,  and  from  that 
time  the  temple  became  deserted,  and  went 
rapidly  to  ruin. — [Cal.  Gov.  Gaz. 

HINDOO  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

A meeting  of  respectable  Hindoos  took 
place  lately  in  Calcutta  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a Literary  Society,  the  objects 
of  which  are  highly  laudable.  Meetings 
of  opulent  and  learned  Hindoos  are  to  be 
held,  as  often  as  may  be  practicable  and 
convenient,  for  the  discussion  of  different 
subjects  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  their  countrymen,  and  the  diffusion  of 
general  literature.  The  Society  have  re- 
solved to  translate  into  Bengalee,  and  pub- 
lish scientific  and  useful  w orks : to  com- 
ment on  the  immorality  and  inconsistency, 
of  the  customs  of  the  present  day,  and  to 
point  out  habits  and  conduct  more  condu- 
cive to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
mankind  ; to  publish  small  tracts  in  Eng- 
lish and  Bengalee,  and  to  collect  Euro- 
pean mathematical  and  philosophical  appa- 
ratus and  instruments  for  public  instruc- 
tion. 

The  individuals  who  attended  the  first 
meeting  agreed  to  defray  all  expenses 
themselves,  until  the  objects  of  the  Society 
are  generally  known  and  understood.  A 
house  is  intended  to  be  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Society,  with  a col- 
lege attached  to  it,  in  which  arts  and  sci- 
ences are  to  be  taught. — [Cal.  Gov.  Gaz. 
March  27. 

ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND. 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  follow- 
ing royal,  noble,  and  learned  persons  were 
elected  members:  — 

The  King  of  Oude. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  Ilaja  of  Tanjore. 

Baron  Sylvestre  de  Sacy. 

M.  de  Chezy. 


CALCUTTA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICUL- 
• TURAL  SOCIETY. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
the  house  of  the  President  on  the  12th 
March,  W.  Leycester,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 
A letter  was  read  from  the  President,  com- 
municating a paper  from  Mr.  Piddington 
at  Amerpoor,  near  Sooksaugur,  dated  in 
December  last,  on  the  method  of  preparing 
hemp  from  Musa  textilis  at  Mansla,  ac- 
companied by  models  of  two  machines 


used  in  manufacture.  Samples  of  recent 
hemp  were  produced  at  the  meeting,  made 
by  the  President  from  the  fibres  of  three 
sorts  ot  muse  and  of  yucca  svpcrba. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  President,  that  a collection  of  en- 
grafted fruit-trees  be  ordered  out  from 
England  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
and  that  a native  of  this  country  be  sent 
home  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
charge  of  the  plants  during  the  voyage 
from  England.  An  opportunity  at  pre- 
sent offering  itself  by  the  immediate  de- 
parture of  the  ship  Princess  Charlotte  for 
Liverpool,  it  was  further  resolved  that  the 
requisite  application  be  made  to  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  that  place,  and  that  the  valuable  services 
of  Capt.  McKean,  of  tlie  Princess  Char- 
lotte, be  solicited,  in  order  that  special 
care  may  be  taken  of  the  grafts  after  they 
are  placed  in  his  charge.  A committee 
was  nominated  to  regulate  the  printing  of 
the  Society’s  Transactions,  and  another  to 
regulate  foreign  expenditure,  importation 
of  fruit-trees,  implements,  Sec.  Dr.  J. 
Adam  and  Mr.  E.  Royle  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

A communication  was  read  from  Dr.  N. 
Wallich,  the  secretary,  on  the  population 
of  Penang,  and  the  retail  price  of  opium 
on  that  island.  A census  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Penang  and  its  dependencies,  up 
to  the  30th  June  1822,  give  the  following 


result : 

Malays  and  Bugis 19,767 

Acheenese  454 

Batias 867 

Chinese  8,856 

Choolias . 6,057 

Bengalese  1,538 

Burmas  and  Siamese 862 

Arabs 150 

Armenians 19 

Parsees  13 

Native  Christians 1,026  . 

Caffrees 118 

Itinerants,  estimated  at  2,000  , 

Native  military,  followers  and 

convicts . 3,000 

Europeans  and  their  descen- 
dants   400 


45,127 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  the 
Quida  country  to  the  island  is  calculated 
at  6,124.  It  is  stated  that  the  population, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1822,  had 
increased  betwreen  two  and  three  thousand, 
and  the  increase  is  said  to  be  likely  to  con- 
tinue. Respecting  opium,  it  seems  that 
28  chests  are  annually  imported  for  the 
Malay  and  Chinese  inhabitants,  and  a re- 
venue of  three  or  4,000  Spanish  dollars  is 
derived  monthly  from  the  farmers  who 
purchase  the  monopoly  of  retailing  the 
drug.  The  opium  is  submitted  to  a simple 
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(operation,  by  which  a first  and  second  sort 
of  extract,  called  ebaudoo,  is  made.  Thus 
prepared  for  smoking,  and  divided  into 
small  portions  for  retail,  each  chest  pro- 
duces at  the  rate  of  six  pie  per  hoon,  9,600 
dollars,  or  nearly  20,000  sicca  rupees,  and 
it  is  calculated  that  the  consumer  pays  be- 
tween 24  and  25,000  per  cent,  above  the 
prime  cost.  The  monopoly  and  high  price 
are  intended  to  limit  the  sale  of  this  drug, 
which  is  used  by  the  Malays  and  Chinese 
solely  on  account  of  its  intoxicating  qua- 
lity.— [Cat.  Gov.  Guz.,  March  20. 

tSAJlTHQUAKB  IK  INDIA. 

The  shock  of  an  earthquake,  a very  rare 
'occurrence  in  this  part  of  India,  was  felt 
in  the  Peninsula  on  Sunday  afternoon  the 
9th  inst ; it  appears  to  have  been  very 
slight  at  Madras,  though  noticed  by  several 
persons.  While  sitting  on  a chair  and  read- 
ing at  the  time,  we  felt  an  undulatory  mo- 
tion, very  slight  indeed,  and  which  lasted 
only  a few  seconds,  but  so  uncommon  that 
we  were  induced  to  note  the  time,  which 
we  found  was  about  ten  minutes  past  one. 
This  earthquake  was  felt  at  the  Neilgherry 
bills,  as  appears  by  the  following  commu- 
nication which  we  have  just  received,  and 
it  would  seem  to  have  happened  there  ear- 
lier than  at  Madras,  though  the  exact  time 
at  the  hills  remains  somewhat  uncertain. 

Magercoil,  Southern  Trauancore . 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Madras  Courier. 

Sin  : A slight  shock  of  the  above  was 
felt  rwt  Nagercoiland  the  adjacent  country, 
between  the  hours  of  one  and  two  p.  M.  on 
Sunday  the  9th  inst-  It  appeared  to  travel 
in  a southerly  direction,  and  was  unac- 
companied by  a rumbling  noise  usually 
said  to  attend  those  phenomena. 

The  explanation  of  the  Brahmins  of  the 
large  pagoda  here,  affords  a remarkable 
instance  of  the  avidity  of  the  Hindoos  for 
the  marvellous,  and  of  the  ingenuity  of 
their  priests  in  supplying  them ; they 
affirm  that  the  shaking  of  the  earth  was 
caused  by  the  cow,  on  one  of  whose  horns 
they  describe  it  to  be  placed,  changing  it 
to  the  other,  which  she  does  every  twelve 
years ; the  earth,  they  say,  is  shaken  in  the 
passage,  more  or  less  considerably,  ac- 
cording as  the  cow  manages  its  task  more 
or  less  adroitly. 

I leave  it  to  some  one  of  your  readers 
better  skilled  in  Hindoo  mythology  to  ex- 
plain it  better;  and  am,  with  respect, 
Yours,  &c.  &c. 

Mdgcrcoil,  Feb . 10,  1823.  Anon. 

Cotaghcrry , Feb.  10,  1823* 

Two  distinct  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were 
felt  in  my  bungalow  yesterday : I had  not 
fche  means  of  immedately  ascertaining  the 


exact  time,  but  it  must  have  been  within  a 
few  minutes  of  one  o’clock.  A party  of 
nine  persons  were  assembled;  one  was 
standing,  two  were  sitting  on  a couch; 
the  others,  nearly  in  a line,  were  on  chairs. 
’Hie  person  standing  and  those  on  the 
couch  did  not  experience  any  shock ; the 
others  (lid,  and  the  sensation  was  accom- 
panied by  a sudden  nausea ; a small  book 
which  I had  placed  on  its  end  on  the  floor 
was  thrown  down.  The  interval  between 
the  shocks  I judge  to  have  been  about  two 
minutes ; the  last  was  the  most  violent : I 
have  not  heard  that  any  bad  consequence 
has  followed,  and  to  my  own  sensations 
the  motion  was  slight  on  both  occasionsi 
The  place  where  this  occurred  is  on  a 
small  hill  near  the  village  of  Cotagherrr, 
rather  a high  spot  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  table-land  of  the  Neilgherry  hills  — 
[Suppl.  to  the  Mad.  Corn.  Feb.  21. 

Colombo. — On  Sunday,  Feb.  9,  about 
three  minutes  after  one  p.m.  mean  time, 
two  distinct,  though  slight  shocks  of  earth- 
quake were  felt  at  Colombo,  following 
each  other  in  the  course  of  half  a minute. 
.No  damage  has  been  sustained  either  here 
or  in  the  several  other  places  in  the  island, 
where  it  was  also  felt.  We  have  accounts 
of  the  occurrence  from  Kandy  and  diffe- 
rent places  in  its  neighbourhood,  Ratna- 
pora,  Matura,  Hambaniotte  and  Negom- 
bo.  The  phenomena  as  described,  seem  to 
have  been  nearly  the  same  every  where, 
and  were  accompanied  by  a rumbling 
noise  as  of  heavy  ordnance  moving  along 
the  ground.  It  appeared  to  move  in  a 
direction  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
Though  our  correspondents  have  given  us 
the  times  at  which,  they  observed  the  oc- 
currence at  different  places,  yet  as  f j-J1 
have  not  always  distinguished  whether  e 
time  was  solar  or  mean  time,  and  as  the 
accuracy  of  watches  at  our  stations  is  n 
always  to  be  relied  on,  we  do  not  tuin 
the  data  in  this  respect  are  given  wiUi 
sufficient  accuracy  to  be  useful.  The  sky 
was  clear,  but  no  greater  heat  or  ot  er 
difference  of  temperature  observed  from 
what  is  usual  at  this  period  of  the  year.— 
[Ceylon  Gazette , Feb.  15. 

JAPANESE  PLANTS  IN  HOLLA  Nil. 

An  attempt  is  about  to  be  made  in  Hol- 
land to  naturalize  certain  Japanese 
which  the  Dutch  trade  with  Japan  affords 
facilities  for  procuring  in  a proper  state  ler 
cultivation.  ‘ Though  the  latitude  of  Japan 
. is  far  more  southerly  than  the  Neiherlan  ?, 
yet  the  northern  parts  of  that  country  are 
very  mountainous  and  cold,  and  it  I*?*' 
pected  that  the  plants  which  grow  t tie 
will  be  capable  of  enduring  the  Ihi 
climate : it  is  with  them,,  therefore,  utt 
the  experiment  is  to  be  made. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 

COURT  MARTIAL 

t)X  ASSIST.  SURG.  M.  F.  FIN  AN,  H.  M.’s 
54th  REGT. 

Head  Quarters,  Calcutta , Feb.  28, 1 823. 

At  a general  court  martial  held  at  Ban- 
galore, on  the  1 2th  day  of  July  1822,  and 
continued  by  adjournment  to  the  3d  Oct. 
1822,  Assist.  Surg.  Moore  F.  Finan,  of 
H.M.’s  54th  regt;,  was  arraigned  on  the 
following  charges,  viz. 

1st  Charge.  “ For  highly  improper  and 
unbecoming  conduct  in  his  professional 
character,  in  having  between  the  18th  of 
May  and  4th  June  1822,  when  stationed 
at  Fort  St.*George,  Madras,  used  unwar- 
rantableand  abusive  language  to  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  soldiers  of  H.M.’s 
54th  regt.  when  applied  to  by  them  for  me- 
dical aid,  either  for  themselves  or  others  of 
the  regt.,  but  particularly  to  the  following 
individuals,  viz.  to  Sergeant  John  O’Hara, 
the  late  Sergeant  Joseph  Ford,  Sergeant  Ro- 
bert Chambers,  Corporal  James  Lomax, 
lance  Corporal  Hen.  Grief,  Private  Hen. 
Riches,  Private  John  Gravestock,  and  Pri- 
vate Nicholas  Grecnham : shell  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Assist.  Surg.  Finan  being 
prejudicial  to  H.M.’s  service,  and  tending 
to  defeat  the  intention  of  his  officer,  as  no- 
, ti fieri  in  regimental  orders,  dated  Fort  St. 
$ George,  Madras,  10th  May  1822.” 

?.r  Vd  Charge-  *f  For  very  ungentlemanlikc 
conduct  when  at  breakfast,  in  the  officers’ 
mess  tent,  in  Koratoorc  new  Chuttram,  on 
'Hf ' the  morning  of  the  7th  June  1822,  tending 

,j.‘  to  subvert  the  harmony  of  the  mess,  in- 
tjl  suiting  to  an  officer  present,  and  generally 
offensive  to  ihe  officers  there  assembled : in 
, ji'  having  grossly  abused,  and  violently  threat- 

ened, in  his  master’s  presence,  the  servant 
of  an  officer.” 

Upon  which  charges  the  Court  came  to 
JS*  *he  wing  decision. 

Opinion.  “ The  Court  having  deliberately 
considered  the  whole  matter  that  has  been 
brought  before  it,  is  of  opinion,  with  re- 
ference to  the  first  charge,  that  Assist. 
i P1'  ^urg.  Moore  Finan,  of  H.M.’s  54th  regt., 

ls  guilty  of  improper  and  unbecoming  con  - 
jjr  ^uct  i'1  his  professional  character,  in  hav- 
ing  between  ffie  18th  May  and  4th  June 
^ 1822,  used  abusive  language  to  several  of 

the  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers 

H.M.’s 54th  regt.,  when  applied  toby 
jl  ri  them  for  medical  aid,  either  for  themselves 

r!  or  otiiers  of  the  regt. : liut  the  Court  does 

^3  fully  acquit  Assist.  Surg.  Finan  of  any  in- 
tention  thereby  to  prejudice  H.M.’s  service, 
or  1°  any  degree  to  defeat  the  object  of  his 
commanding  officer,  as  notified  in  regi- 


mental orders,  dated  Fort  St.  George, 
Madras,  10th  May  1822.” 

“ The  Court  consider®  it  a duty  further 
to  state  its  opinion,  that  in  using  the  lan- 
guage alluded  to,  Assist.  Surg.  Finan  was 
influenced  by  feelings  of  almost  excusable 
irritation,  proceeding  partly  from  his  own 
debilitated  and  delicate  state  of  health,  su- 
peradded  to  a prevailing  conviction  that 
the  sick  men  generally  (and  particularly  in 
the  case  of  private  Heaton)  were  not 
brought  to  him  for  medical  assistance  so 
immediately  as  the  nature  of  the  epidemic 
then  raging  rendered  essentially  requisite.” 

“ With  reference  to  the  second  charge, 
the  Court  finds  Assist.  Surg.  Moore  F. 
Finan,  of  H.M.’s  54th  regt.  guilty  of 
having  in  some  measure  disturbed  the  har- 
mony of  the  mess,  during  the  breakfast 
hour,  at  Keratoore  new  Chuttram,  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  June  1822,  by  having 
abused  and  threatened  in  his  master’s 
presence  the  servant  of  an  officer:  but 
the  Court  does  acquit  Assist.  Surg.  Finan 
of  all  aud  every  other  part  of  the  said 
charge.” 

Sentence.  “ The  Court  having  found  the 
prisoner,' Assist.  Surg.  Moore  F.  Finan, 
of  H.M.’s  54th  regt.,  guilty  as  above,  does, 
by  virtue  of  the  articles  of  war,  sentence 
him,  the  said  Assist.  Surg.  Moore  F.  Fi- 
nan to  be  reprimanded,  at  the  discretion  of 
His  Exc.  the  Commander-in-Chief.” 

Revision. — “ The  Court  having  recon- 
sidered its  proceedings,  adheres  to  its  for- 
mer opinion  and  sentence  on  the  following 
grounds,  viz. 

“ That  with  regard  to  the  first  charge, 
nothing  prejudicial  to  H.M.’s  service,  or 
calculated  to  defeat  the  intention  of  his 
commanding  officer,  was  proved  against 
Assist.  Surg.  Finan. 

“ That  with  regard  to  the  second  charge, 
nothing  ungentlomanlike,  insulting,  or 
offensive,  was  proved  against  Assist.  Surg. 
Finan. 

“ And  the  Court  did,  under  the  above 
conviction,  endeavour  to  exclude  from  its 
former  opinions  and  finding,  every  ex- 
pression in  the  original  charges  that  ap- 
peared to  it  of  a very  serious  nature. 

Confirmed, 

(Signed)  “ A.  Campbevt.,  GenI, 
com.  in  Chief.” 

The  importance  of  this  case  having  oc- 
casioned a reference  to  Bengal,  his  Eire. 
General  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  Bart. 
K.  C.B.,  has  not  been  able  to  make  an 
earlier  communication  to  the  troops  of  liis 
sentiments.  ' 

lie  is  now  enabled  to  say,  that  the  Most 
Noble  the  late  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India  accords  with  him  in  opinion  that 
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the  penalty  does  not  bear  a just  proportion 
to  the  offence. 

It  is  now  only  necessary  for  His  Excel- 
lency to  record  his  strong  disapprobation 
and  censure  of  the  conduct  of  Assist.  Snrg. 
Finan.  He  is  to  be  considered  as  released 
from  arrest,  aud  will  return  to  his  duty 
with  his  regiment* 

The  foregoing  order  is  to  be  entered  in 
the  General  Order  Book,  and  read  at  the 
head  of  every  regt.  in  II.M.’s  service  in 
India. 

By  order  of  his  Exc.  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Thos.  McMahon,  Col.  A.G. 

PROMOTIONS,  &c.  IN  HIS 
MAJESTY’S  FORCES. 

Until  His  Majesty’s  pleasure  shall  be 
known : 

4th  I.gt.  Drags.  March  14.  Paymast.  R. 
Monk  from  53d  Foot  to  be  Paymast. , vice 
Robt.  Kerr,  who  exchanges,  25  Feb.  1823. 

1^  Foot.  March  14.  Ens.  J.  C.  Cowell 
to  be  Lieut,  without  purchase,  vice  E. 
Main  waring  deceased,  11  Feb.  1823. 

14th  Foot.  Feb.  27.  Brownlow  Villiers 
Layard,  gent,  to  be  Ens.,  vice  Ormsby, 
promoted,  27  Jan.  1823. 

20 th  Foot.  March  22.  Ens.  Giles  Eyre 
to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Robinson,  deceased,  25 
■Jan.  1823. 

4 1st  Foot.  March  14.  Capt.Wm.  Booth, 
from  53d  Foot  to  be  Capt.,  vice  Harris 
Hailes,  who  exchanges,  25  Feb.  1823. 

46th  Foot.  March  14.  Lieut.  Alex. 
Campbell  to  be  Capt.  of  a comp,  without 
purchase,  vice  Hemsworth,  deceased,  6 
June  1822. — Ens.  John  Stewart  to  be 
Lieut,  without  purchase,  vice  Alex.  Camp- 
bell, promoted,  ditto. 

53d  Fool.  March  14.  Capt.  II.  Hailes 
from  41st  Foot  to  be  Capt.,  vice  W.  Booth, 
who  exchanges,  25  Feb.  1823. — Paymast. 
R.  Kerr,  from  4th  Light  Drags.,  to  be 
Paymast.  vice  R.  Monk,  who  exchanges, 
ditto. 

Staff",  4 c.  March  5.  Lieut.  Gillespie, 
4th  Lgt.  Drags.,  to  be  an  Extra  Aid-de- 
Camp  to  the  Hon.  the  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay from  1 Feb.  1823. 

Capt.  W.  Havelock,  same  regt.,  to  be 
Aid-de-Camp  to  His  Exc.  Lieut.  Gen. 
the  Hon.  Sir  C,  Colville,  G.  C.  B.,  vice 
Lieut.  Frankland,  resigned,  from  1 Jan. 
1823. 

March  22.  Lieut.  J.  Madigan,  46th 
regt.,  to  act  ns  Quart.  Mast,  to  that 
cosps  during  absence  of  Quart.  Mast. 
Barfoot,  proceeding  to  Europe. 


Brevet  Rank.  March  3.  His  Exc.  the 
Commander,  in-  Chief  is  pleased  to  pro- 
mote the  undermentioned  Subalterns  of 
fifteen  years’  standing  and  upwards  to  the 
Rank  of  Captain  by  Brevet  in  the  Eaet- 
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Indies  only,  from  the  date  specified  against 
their  respective  names,  vix. 

14 th  Foot.  Lieut.  Thos.  Kirkman,  IT 
March  1822. 

16/A  Drags.  (Lancers)  W.  Hake,  25 
June  1822. 

41th  Foot.  Lieut.  Thos.  Daly,  25  Sept. 
1822. 

69 th  Fool.  Lieut  John  Smith,  25  Oct. 
1822. 

59th  Foot.  Lieut  S.  Clutterbuck,  25 
Oct.  1822. 

69th  Foot.  Lieut  Aaron  Warlock,  20 
Nov.  1822. 

1 4th  Foot.  Lieut  Henry  Johnson,  SO 
Nov.  1822. 

30/A  Foot . Lieut  R.  Mayne,  28  Jan. 
1823. 

14/A  Foot.  Lieut.  M.  C.  Lynch,  11 
Feb.  1823. 


FURLOUGHS.^ 

To  Europe, 

March  1.  Lieut  Col.  J.  F.  Ewart, 
67th  Regt.,  for  two  years,  on  Ins  private 

affairs.  _ fnr 

Lieut.  Carrol,  4th  Light  Drags.,  tor 
two  years,  for  recovery  of  his  health. 

8.  Lieut  E.  Coventry,  59th  regt., 

ditto  ditto.  , _ tnr 

22.  Lieut.  Cockrane,  4th  Drags.,  for 

l.wo  years,  on  his  private  affairs. 

Quart.  Mast.  Barfoot,  46'th  Foot, 

:wo  years,  for  recovery  of  his  health. 

To  the  Cape  of  Good  , 

Feb.  28;  Lieut.  C.  R.  l» 

Foot,  for  one  year,  on  sick  certificate. 

INDIA  ( NOT  BRITISH '). 

extracts  from  native  **wsm 
We  haveheard  that  the  news-writer  ot  Sur- 
lar  Runjeet  Sing,  the  chief  of  Lahore,  ^ 
icen  at  Pashour,  where  lie  received ap£ 
ent  of  three  pieces  of  clotli  from  A r • 
mined  Khan,  the  ruler  of  the  pl*«- 
ilso  understand  that  the  ruler  of  W'our 
eeeived  intelligence  from  Cabool  flia  j' 
Jing  of  Atory  had  taken  leave  of  Ma ho- 
ned Azim  Khan,  and  arrived  near  o 
;arden  of  Zuman  Shah.— [Jam* 

K°Vc  have  been  informed  thatonthe  day 
n which  a festival  is  solemnued  in  ^ 
tour  of  Mahomed,  a dispute  i»PP® 
etween  the  attendants  of  lhe  f 
sanctuary)  in  Moohan  and  some  & 
irho  were  accompanying  two  "om 
he  durgah  ; one  attendant  and  two  of 
Jfghans  were  killed.  Tlie  mob  ( . « 

embled  there  on  account  of  the  *■  . 

erved  to  increase  the  tumult; 
eople  of  the  ruler  of  the  place  arming, 
ut  a stop  to  it; . The  spectators  o 
eeeived  no  injury  by  the  evcnt--[  ‘ ■ 
Advices  have  been  reccW  W 

n..o  RmHhi.i  is  in  GOflll®  3 
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usual.  lie  was  informed  that  Joz  As- 
kunder  Sahib,  having  placed  guns  around 
Talary,  had  entered  the  village,  killed 
several  persons,  and  taken  two  hundred 
men  alive ; he  liad  also  burnt  two  other 
adjacent  villages  and  returned  to  his  camp, 
leaving  liustum  Khan  Soobuhdar  with  two 
companies  of  soldiers  at  Keedhee.  The 
merchants  of  Cabool  represented  to  him 
(the  Mobarajah)  that  the  transactors  of 
his  affairs,  contrary  to  custom,  exacted 
from  them  two  and  a half  seers  of  mava 
per  camel,  as  town  duty  ; whereupon  he 
sent  a Pervana  in  the  address  of  the 
transactors  to  inform  him  of  tire  particu- 
lars of  the  matter. — [Ibid. 
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jlj  TT  v-  (N  r 

We  learn  by  a Bitter  from  Delhi,  dated 
the  21st  January,  dkt  iOij$ib  Ruqjeet  Sing 
being  displeased  pother-in-law, 

took  possession  of  Ifec  territories,  and 
confined  her.  Five  or  seven  days  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  the  letter,  the  Rajah 
had  sent  her  several  pieces  of  cloth  and 
some  jewels,  which  she  refused  to  accept 
of,  and  tins  appears  to  have  been  th6 
cause  of  his  displeasure:  he  told  his  son 
Prince  Tara  Sing  to  prepare  a boat  for  her, 
and  desire  her  to  go  where  she  pleased. 

The  letter  also  states,  that  the  Rajah 
had  received  a letter  from  the  commander 
of  his  forces  in  Peshour,  acquainting  him 
that  Doste  Mahomed  Khan,  Vizier  to  the 


We  have  received  intelligence  from  King  of  Cabool  and  Candahar,  was  levying 


Poona  that  the  Vakeels  of  all  the  surdars 
of  the  place  visited  the  Resident  on  Christ- 
roas-day,  and  made  presents  to  him  as 
usual ; and  that  the  Jageer  of  Mooroogy 
Puhaiikuh,  the  companion  of  Foranbuk 
lluo,  lias  been  dispossessed.— 


an  army  at  the  former  place  for  delivering 
Peshour.  The  commander  was  ordered, 
in  reply,  to  be  in  complete  readiness,  on 
his  part,  to  meet  the  Vizier.  — [Shomac/iur 
Chundricd. 

We  undestand,  that  while  Rajah  Run- 


We  learn  that  the  Rajah  of  Jotluhpore  jeet  Sing  was  at  Lahore,  the  goldsmiths  of 


is  altogether  inattentive  to  the  a flairs  of 
Uis  kingdom.  He  generally  remains  alone 
ami  silent : and  when  he  is  pressed  with 
thirst  and  the  like  necessities,  he  beckons 
his  servant.  He  had  before  this  discharged 
his  foreign  troops  ; he  now  wanted  to  en- 
gage them  again,  but  is  prevented  by 
Uavuttee  Purshad,  the  news-writer  of  the 
Honourable  Company.  The  affairs  of  this 
kingdom  are  in  utter  confusion.  Learned 
men  of  that  place,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  every  kingdom  and  quar- 
ter by  means  of  news,  say  that  by  the  aid 
of  the  servants  of  the  Honourable  Company 
the  kingdom  is  yet  free  from  commotions 
which  destroy  tranquillity  and  peace.  But 
how  long  shall  it  continue  so  ? By  the  inat- 
tention of  the  king  and  negligence  of  the 
transactors  of  affairs,  Joduhpore  shall  in 
the  course  of  a short  time  be  ruined,—* 
[ibid. 

The  King  of  Bughrlad  lias  judiciously 
determined  to  teach  bis  army  the  military 
tactics  of  the  English ; has  employed  a 
Mr.  Rcemund  for  that  particular  purpose. 
He  is  accordingly  training  up  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter,  who  are 
more  valiant,  courageous  and  strong  than 
their  neighbours,  in  the  military  tactics  of 
the  English,  and  teaching  them  how  to  lire 
muskets.  It  is  probable,  that  when  these 
shall  become  skilled  in  that  art,  their 
neighbouring  people  will  not  be  able  to 
resist  them. — [ Mirat-ool  Ukhbar. 

Four  berkundazes,  belonging  to  the 
indigo  factory  at  Sooksagur,  in  zillah 
Nudia,  were  carrying  a large  sum  of  mo- 
ney with  them ; at  the  place  where  Mr. 
Henry  Imlack  was  murdered,  a body  of 
tobbers  on  board  a boat,  attacked  them, 
and  plundered  them  of  four  thousand  ru- 
pees. If  these  mischievious  persons  be 
not  checked,  it  will  become  a dangerous 
Attempt  to  pass  through  that  road.  - [Ibid. 


the  city  complained  to  him  that  the  Da- 
roga  of  the  Jowaiiir  Kliana*  had  confined 
two  of  their  ernft,  on  suspicion  of  their 
having  coined  base  rupees.  The  Rajah 
inquired  of  the  Daroga  respecting  them, 
and  was  informed,  that  they  had  brought 
four  or  five  false  rupees  to  exchange,  and 
•as  he  heard  that  they  coined  false  rupees, 
he  had  committed  them  to  prison  to  ascer- 
tain tlie  fact.  On  hearing  this,  the  Rajah 
gave  orders  to  search  the  houses  of  these 
goldsmiths ; aud  on  some  base  rupees  being 
found,  their  estates  were  ordered  to  be 
confiscated  : but  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence was  deferred  until  further  orders.— 
[Jumi  Julian  Nooma. 


' CALCUTTA . 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Commercial  Department. 

Feb.  20.  Mr.  F.  I).  Gordon,  Commer- 
cial Resident  at  Luekiporc. 

Judicial  Department. 

Feb.  27.  Mr.  W.  1).  Martin,  a Puisne 
Judge  of  the  Courts  of  Sudder  Dewanny 
Adawlut  and  Nizamut  Adawlut. 

March  6.  Mr.  Janies  Armstrong,  Second 
Register  of  the  Zillah  Court  at  Tirhoot. 

Mr.  Stewart  Paxton,  Assistant  to  the 
Magistrate  and  to  the  Collector  of  the 
District  of  Cuttack. 

13.  Mr.  R.  Mitford,  Third  Judge  of 
the  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  anti  Cir- 
cuit for  the  Division  of  Dacca. 

Mr.  J.  Hayes,  Fourth  ditto  ditto  Dacca. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Dick,  Judge  and  Magistrate 
of  Bareilly. 

Mr.  A.  Mackenzie,  ditto  ditto  of  Eta- 
wah. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Smith,  ditto  ditto  of  Meerut. 


* The  house  in  which  grin?,  &c.  arc  kept. 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Boldero,  Judge  and  Magi- 
strate of  AUyghur. 

Mr.  G.  Mainwaring,  ditto  ditto  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  Bundlecund. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Pigou,  ditto  ditto  of  Backer- 
gunge. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Middleton,  ditto  ditto  of  Syl-  ' 
het. 

Mr.  C.  Dawes,  ditto  ditto  of  Tipperah. 
Mr.  C."W.  Smith,  ditto  ditto  of  .Pur- 
neah. 

Mr.  J.  Master,  ditto  ditto  of  the  24  Per- 
gunnahs 

Mr.  H.  Nisbet,  Register  of  Allahabad 
and  Joint  Magistrate  stationed  at  Futti- 
pore. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Glyn,  ditto  of  Bareilly  and 
ditto  ditto  at  Shahjehanpore. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Thompson,  ditto  of  the  24 
Pergunnahs  and  ditto  at  Bangundee. 

Mr.  R.  Creighton,  ditto  of  the  Jungle 
Mahals. 

Mr.  E.  Bradford,  additional  Register  at 
Bareilly. 

Mr.  J.  St^niforth,  Register  of  the  City 
of  Dacca. 

Territorial  Department 
March  13.  Mr.  W.  Paton,  Second  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  the  Lower 
Provinces. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort  William , Feb.  28,  1823.  . 

. 2 dRegt  L.  Cao.  Brev.  Capt.  and  Lieut. 

Geo.  Arrow  to  be  Capt.  of  a troop,  froth 
21  Feb.  1823,  in  succession  to  Eldridge, 
resigned  the  service.— Cornet  Geo.  Leigh 
TralFord  to  be  Lieut.,  ditto  ditto. 

Med.  Dep.  Assist.  Surg.  John  Savage  to 
be  Surg.  from  14  Feb.  1823,  in  succession 
to  Phillot,  deceased. — Assist.  Surg.  M un- 
dock IVIacleod  to  perform  the  Medical  Du- 
ties of  the  Civil  Station  of  Midnapore,  vice 
Savage,  promoted. — Assist,  Surg.  G.  An- 
gus to  perform  the  Medical  Duties  of  the 
Salt  Agency  at  Hidgelee. — Assist.  Surg. 
G.  Waddell,  M.  D.,  to  perform  the  Medi- 
cal Duties  of  the  Salt  Agency  Division  at 
Barripore,  vice  Angus. — Assist.  Surg. 
James  Ronald  to  perform  the  Medical 
Duties  of  the  jessorc  Salt  Agency,  vice 
Waddell. — Assist.  Surg.  Fred.  Corbyn  to 
perform  the  Medical  Duties  of  the  Civil 
Station  of  Allahabad,  vice  Tytler,  pro- 
moted. 

Ens.  Geo.  Wood,  24th  N.  I.,  permitted 
at  his  own  request  to  resign  the  service. 

Head  Quarters,  Calcutta , Feb.  25,  1823. 
Lieut.  W.  R.  Maidman  to  officiate  as 
Adjut  and  Quart.  Mast,  to  Horse  Brigade, 
during  absence  of  Lieut.  Adj.  and  Quart. 
Mast.  Pennington. 

' Feb.  26,  1823. 

Surg.  James  Williamson  is  posted  to 
23d  regt.  N.  L 


Assist.  Surg.  H.  S.  Mercer  is  posted  to 
2d  bat.  23d  regt.,  and  to  join  at  Dinapore. 

Lieut.  Steer  to  act  as  Adjut.  to  detached 
wing  of  2d  bat,  16th  regt.  N.  I.,  during 
its  separation  from  head-quarters. 

March  1,  1823. 

Dep.  Assist.  Commissary  Joyce  and 
Conductor  Foote,  of  Ordnance  Commis- 
sariat, are  posted  to  Agra  Magazine. 

Surg.  Savage,  lately  attached  as  Assist. 
Surg.  to  Civil  Station  of  Midnapore,  to 
join  and  do  duty  with  1st  bat.  13th  regt. 
N.  I.  at  that  station. 

March  S,  1823. 

Lieut.  Bedingfield,  of  Artillery,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Jaglhgapore  by  water,  and  relieve 
Capt.  Timbrell  from  the  command  of  Flo- 
tilla on  the  Burrumpooter  River.  Capt. 
Timbrell,  on  being  relieved,  to  return  to 
Dum  Dum. 

Lieut.  Hughes  to  relieve  Lieut  Raw- 
linson'frbm  command  of  Artillery  at  Cut- 
tack, whereupon  the  latter  officer  will  re- 
turh  to  Dum  Dum. 

Conductor  R.  Eaton  and  Sub.  Cond.  J. 
Sheean  are  postccl  to  the  magazine  at  Fort 
Marlbro’. 

Brev.  Capt.  and  Adj.  Carleton,  Europ. 
Regt.,  to  proceed  to  Dinapore  and  join 
Lieut.-Col.  Boyd’s  detachment,  to  which 
lie  will  perform  the  duty  of  Adjutant. 
* The  appointment  of  Lieut.  Marshall  1S 
Acting  Adj.  to  the  detachment  will  cease 
on  Capt.  Carleton ’s  arrival  at  Dinapore. 

March  4,  1823. 

Ens.  G.  M.  Sherer,  2d  bat.  20th  regt. 
N.  I.,  doing  duty  with  1st  bat.  at  Prim* 
of  Wales’  Island,  is  permanently  posted  to 
latter  corps. 

Ens.  Fitz  Simons,  Europ.  Regt.,  doing 
duty  with  1st  bat.  13th  N.  I.,  to  proceed 
by  water  and  join  Lieut.-Col.  Royd’s de- 
tachment of  the  former  corps  at  Dinapore, 


Fort  William , Feb.  28, 1823. 

Assist.  Surg.  John  Forbes  Rovle  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  Medical  Duties  of  the  Civil 
Station  of  Seharunpore,  and  to  the  darge 
of  the  Hon.  Comp.’s  Botanic  Gurdeu  at 
that  place,  13  Fel>.  1823. 

Brev.  Capt.  J.  D.  Herbert,  8th  regt. 
N.  I.,  and  Assistant  to  the  Surveyor  Gene- 
ral of  India,  to  conduct  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  in  die 
room  of  Capt.  Dangerfield,  Bombay  Es- 
tablishment, who  has  resigned  that  situa- 
tion, 27  Feb.  1823. 

Capt.  John  Cheap,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  be  Assistant  to  the  Surveyor-General  of 
India,  vice  Herbert.  , 

Lieut.  Bently  Buxton,  Corps  of  Eng>* 
nec-rs,  to  be  District  Barrack-Master  4ih 
Division,  vice  Cheap. 

March  5,  1823. 

Major  F.  F.  Staunton,  Bombay  Esta- 
blishment, to  be  an  Honorary  Aid-de* 
Cmnp  to  the  Governor- General, 
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3/rtrcA  7,  1823. 

Capt  Robert  Ross,  6th  regt.  N.  I.,  to 
be  First  Assistant  to  the  Resident  in  Mal- 
wa  and  Rajpootana,  and  to  command  the 
Resident's  Guard,  in  succession  to  Capt. 
Ferguson,  proceeded  to  Europe. 

Captain  George  Everest,  regt.  of  Artil- 
lery, and  Chief  Assistant  to  Superinten- 
dent of  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey,  is 
appointed  to  the  situation  of  Superinten- 
dent thereof,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Lambton. 

Brevet  Bank.— The  undermentioned  of- 
ficers, cadets  of  the  1st  class  of  the  season 
1807,  who  on  the  1st  of  March  1823  were 
subalterns  of  fifteen  years’  standing,  are 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  by  Brevet, 
from  that  date,  agreeably  to  the  rule  pre- 
scribed by  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

Lieut.  Andrew  §yme,  29th  regt.  N.  I. 

Lieut.  Charles  Kiernander,  11th  ditto. 

Lieut.  John  Brown,  15th  ditto. 

Lieut.  G.  H.  Hutchins,  15th  ditto. 

Lieut.  T.  R.  Macqueen,  23d  ditto- 

Lieut.  Ben).  Woolley,  30th  ditto. 

Lieut.  Rich.  Burney,  8th  ditto. 

Lieut.  Jos.  Barnard  Smith,  17th  ditto. 

Lieut.  Henry  Burney,  20th  ditto. 

Lieut.  John  Wilson,  11th  ditto. 

Lieut.  George  Hicks,  9th  ditto. 

Lieut.  John  Ostliffe  Beckett,  22d  ditto. 

Lieut.  James  Wm.  Douglas,  26th  ditto. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Culley,  1st  ditto. 

Lieut.  James  Manson,  8th  ditto. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Joseph  Goding,  H.  C. 
Europ.  Regt. 

Lieut  Stephen  Svvayne,  2d  regt  N.I. 

Lieut  John  Joseph  Casement,  1 9th  ditto. 

Lieut  John  Thompson,  10th  ditto. 

Lieut.  Alex.  Gerard,  13th  ditto. 

Lieut.  James  Price,  26th  ditto. 

Lieut.  John  Hoggan,  27th  ditto. 

Lieut.  George  Douglas  Stoddart,  8th 
regt  Light  Cava!  ry. 

Lieut.  George  Burges,  5th  ditto. 

March  8,  1823. 

2d-Lieut.  John  Edwards  is  posted  to 
4th  comp.,  and  2d-Lieut  H.  M,  Lawrence 
to  5th  comp.  2d  bat  of  Artillery. 

Assist-Surg.  J.  Forsyth,  doing  duty 
with  1st  bat  1st  regt.  N.  I.,  is  posted  to 
that  corps. 

Capt  Thos,  Palmer,  19th  N.  I.,  to  be 
Aide-de-Camp  to  Major-Gen.  Arnold. 

Head  Quarters,  Calcutta , March  5,  1 823. 

Ensign  C.  B.  Kennett  (lately  admit- 
ted) is  appointed  to  do  duty  with  Lieut. 
Col.  Boyd’s  Detachment  of  Europ.  Regt. 
at  Dinapore. 

March  8,  1823. 

Conductor  George  Orton  is  removed 
from  Dinapore  to  Delhi  Magazine,  vice 
Eaton,  removed  to  Fort  Marlbro’. 

Conductor  Jos.  Hamilton  (late  prom.)  is 
posted  to  Magazine  at  Dinapore,  vice  Orton. 
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Conductor  Peter  Blariey  is  removed 
from  Arsenal  to  Magazine  at  Berhampore, 
.vice  Logan,  deceased. 

Assist.  Surg.  Morgan  Powell  is  direct- 
ed to  proceed  to  Cuttack,  and  place  him- 
self at  tlie  disposal  of  Lieut.-Col.  Car- 
penter, commanding  in  that  province,  in 
the  room  of  Assist.  Snrg.  Saunders,  re- 
cently posted  to  the  Civil  Station  of  Ram- 
ghur. 

March  10,  1823. 

Lieut.  Pollock  to  act  as  Interp.  and 
Quart  Mast,  to  2d  bat  7th  regt  N.  I. 
during  absence  on  leave  of  Lieut  Interp. 
and  Quart.  Mast.  Brittridge, 

Fort  William,  March  14,  1823. 

Capt.  Thos.  Maddock,  7th  regt  N.  I.,  to 
officiate  as  Secretary  to  the  Military  Board 
during  the  absence  of  Capt  J.  Craigie 

Eus.  Edw.  Sanders,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, to  officiate  as  District  Barrack  mas- 
ter 4th  Division,  during  the  absence  of 
Lieut  Buxton. 

Assist.  Surg.  A.  Davidson,  M.  D.  to 
perform  the  Medical  Duties  of  the  North- 
ern Division  of  Mooradabad,  and  to  be 
attached  to  Mr,  N.  J.  Halhed,  collector 
and  joint  magistrate  of  that  portion  of  the 
district 

Lieut  W.  Murray,  1st  regt.  N.  X.  Poli- 
tical Assistant  at  Loodheeanah,  to  succeed 
Capt  Ross  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Sikh  and  Hill  Affairs. 

Lieut  C.  M.  Wade,  23d  regt  N.I.,  to 
succeed  Lieut.  Murray  as  Political  Agent 
at  Loodheeanah. 

Head  Quarters,  Calcutta , March  II,  1823. 

Ens.  Jones  to  act  as  Adj.  to  right  wing 
of  2d  bat.  23d  N.  I.  in  the  room  of  Lieut. 
Fenton,  absent  on  sick  leave. 

I,ieut.  Richardson  to  act  as  Adjut.  to  2d 
bat  23d  N.  I.,  during  the  absence  of  Brev. 
Capt  and  Adj.  Stirling. 

Lieut  Campbell,  3d  Light  Cav.,  to  join 
and  do  duty  with  1st  regt.  Cavalry  at  Sul- 
tanpore. 

March  14,  1823. 

Ens.  A.  Arabin  is  removed  from  1 st  to 
2d  bat  1st  regt  N.I. ; and  Ens.  R.  Chitty 
from  latter  to  former  corps. 

Fort  William,  March  18,  1823. 

17 th  Regt.  N.  I.  Ens.  Wm.  Beveridge 
to  be  Lieut,  from  4. Feb.  1823,  in  succes- 
sion to  Macgregor,  cashiered. 

20 th  JRegl.  N.  I.  Brev.  Capt  and  Lieut 
W.  L.  Trueman  to  be  Capt.  of  a comp, 
from  13  March  1823,  in  succession  to  Sep- 
pings,  deceased.— -Ens.  Jas.  Hay  to  be 
Lieut  ditto,  ditto. 

Artillcrt/.  2d-Lieut  Robt.  Guthrie  Mac- 
gregor to  rank  from  10  May  1822.  — 
2d-Lieut  Edw.  F.  O’Hanlon,  ditto.— 2d- 
Lieut,  John  Edwards,  ditto.— 2d-Lieut. 
John  Hotham,  ditto.—  2d- Lieut  W.  C.  J. 
Lewin,  ditto,— 2d- Lieut  H.M.  Lawrence, 
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ditto. — 2d  Lieut.  J.  H.  M*  Donald,  ditto. 
— 2d-Lieut.  S.  W.  Fenning,  ditto. — 2d- 
Lieut.  John  Fordyce,  ditto. — 2d-  Lieut. 
G.  J.  Cookson,  ditto. 

Infantry.  Ens.  John  Bracken,  to  rank 
from  2 Jan.  1823. — Ens.  It.  M’Murdo, 

6 Jan.  1823. — Ens.  C.  S.  Barberie,  13 
Jan.  1823.  — Ens.  S.  It.  Bagsliawe,  18 
jan.  1823.— Ens.  Wm.  Mitchell,  30  Jan. 
1823. — Ens.  Thos.  Seaton,  4 Feb.  1823. 
—Ens.  P.  P.  Turner,  7 Feb.  1823.— 
Ens.  H.  W.  J.  Wilkinson,  11  Feb.  1823. 

March  21,  1823. 

4th  Begl.  L.  C.  Brev.  Capt  and  Lieut. 
John  Barclay  to  be  Capt.  of  a troop,  from 
6 March  1823,  in  succession  to  Nield,  dec. 
— Comet  Henry  Clayton  to  be  Lieut., 
ditto  ditto. 

Capt.  ltobt.  Rich,  3d  regt.  N;  L,  to 
officiate  as  temporary  First  Assist.  Secret 
tary  to  Military  Board,  in  succession  to 
Capt.  Maddock,  from  1st  Feb. 

Capt.  H.  Nicholson,  11th  regt.  N.I.,  to 
officiate  as  temporary  Second  Assist.  Secre- 
tary, and  First  Assistant  in  Department 
of  Accounts  to  Military  Board,  vice  Rich. 

March  24,  1823. 

Medical  Depart.  Mr.  James  Meik,  3d 
Member,  to  be  2d  Member  of  Medical 
Board,  from  17  March  1823,  vice  Gilman, 
proceeding  to  Europe.  — Superintend. 
Surg.  Alex.  Russell  to  be  3d  Member  of 
Medical  Board,  ditto  ditto. — Dep.  Super- 
intend. Surg.  Chas;  Hunter  to  be  Super- 
intend. Surgeon,  ditto,  ditto.— Surg.  John 
Brown  to  be  Deputy  Superintend.  Sur- 
geon, ditto,  ditto.— Assist.  Surg.  George 
Bail  lie  to  be  Surg.  vice  Brown,  appointed 
a Dep.  Superintend.  Surgeon. 

Head  Quarters,  Calcutta , March  17,  1823. 

Lieut.  R.  H.  Phillips  to  act  as  Interp. 
and  Quart.  Mast,  to  1st  bat.  25th  N.  I.,  in 
the  room  of  Smith,  promoted. 

Lieut.  R.  Beatson  to  act  as  Adjut.  to  1st 
bat.  11th  N.  I.  during  the  absence  of 
Lieut,  and  Adj.  Sim,  on  sick  certificate. 

March  1 8>  J823. 

Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  Noton  to  be  Adj. 
to  1st  bat.  23d  N.  I„  vice  Wade. 

March  19,  1823. 

Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  Jas.  Stuart  is  re- 
moved from  1st  to  2d  bat.  17th  N.  I.,  and 
Lieut.  Wm.  Beveridge  is  posted  to  former 
bat.  . . 

Capt.  W*  Nott  is  removed  from  2d  to 
1st  bat.  20th  regt. 

Capt.  W.  L.  Trueman  and  Lieut.  James 
Hay,  20th  N.  I.,  are  posted  to  2d  bat.  of 
regt. 

Lieut.  Weston,  Dep.  Judge  Advocate- 
General,  to  act  as  Secretary  and  Persian 
Interp.  to  Colonel  Adams  during  absence 
of  Capt.  Beckett. 

2d-Lieut.  Wiggens  is  removed  from  6th 
comp.  2d  bat.  to  2d  comp.  1st  bat.  of  Ar- 
tillery, and  ordered  to  proceed  to  Agra. 


[Oct; 

Lieut.  Abbott,  2d  comp.  1st  bat.,  is  di- 
rected to  proceed  to  Almorah  and  receive 
charge  of  Artillery  stationed  at  that  post. 

March  22,  1823. 

Lieut.  T.  Roberts,  2d  bat.  26th  N.  I.  to 
act  as  Adj.  to  five  companies  of  that  bat. 
stationed  at  Khoordah. 

2d- Lieut.  Burl  ton  is  attached  to  the  flo- 
tilla On  the  Burrumpootra,  and  directed  to 
join  at  Jogigopah. 

Brev.  Capt.  Wallace  to  act  as  Adj.  to 
the  Corps  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
M’Leod  at  Chilmary,  during  the  absence 
of  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Wake. 

Capt.  Salmon,  18th  N.  I.,  to  do  duty 
with  DinagepOor  Local  Battalion  at  Ty- 
talia. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe. 

Feb.  28.  Lieut.-Col.  L.  R.  O’Brien, 
8th  regt.  L.  C.,  on  account  of  health. 

Ens.  Bowyer  Steward,  12th  regt.  N.I., 
ditto. 

March  18.  Lieut  John  Murray,  3d 
regt.  N.I.,  ditto. 

21.  Brev.  Capt.  and  Lieut  Henry 
Peter  Carleton,  Europ.  regt,  ditto. 


Cornet  G.  R.  Crommelin,  1st  regt  L.C. 


Lieut.  G.  Warren,  Europ.  Regt.  (ob- 
tained permission  of  the  Government  of 
Fort  St.  George). 


To  Bombay. 

March  14.  Assist.  Surg.  II. S.  Mercer, 
2d  bat.  23d  N.  I.,  for  six  months,  for  his 
health. 

To  Prince  of  Wales'  Island. 

March  14.  Ens.  Rich.  Somerville,  21st 
N.  I.,  for  seven  months,  for  recovery  of 
his  health. 

Cancelled. 

March  14.  Ens.  Martin  West,  4th  regt 
N.  I.,  to  Europe  on  his  private  affairs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SEKAMPORR  COLLEGE. 

We  have  just  been  favoured  with  the 
third  report  relative  to  Serampore  College 
for  the  year  ending  December  31st  1822. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  great  object 
of  this  highly  laudable  institution,  is  to 
diffuse  that  light  throughout  the  country 
as  far  as  its  influence  can  extend,  which 
shall  promote  the  welfare  of  India  by 
ameliorating  its  intellectual  and  moral 
condition.  This  it  aims  at  accomplishing, 
says  the  report,  by  giving  a classic  Indian 
education  to  the  ablest  of  the  youths  fur- 
nished by  its  increasing  native  Christian 
population,  together  with  a knowledge  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  of  general  history, 
geography,  and  natural  science,  and  of  the 
English  tongue  to  a select  number ; by 
imparting  general  knowledge  to  such  Hin- 
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doo  and  Mussulman  youths  as  may  be 
placed  on  the  institution  by  subscribers 
who  liave  that  privilege,  and  by  holding 
out  to  those  Europeans  and  Indo- British 
youth, who  may  w ish  to  study  at  Serampore 
College,  all  its  advantages  without  any  dis- 
tinction relative  to  birth,  nation,  or  religious 
creed.  The  college  buildings  are  so  far 
advanced  as  to  admit  of  business  being 
conducted  in  them.  The  twelve  side 
rooms  of  the  central  buildings  are  nearly 
all  finished,  together  with  the  lecture  room 
and  library  ; but  until  the  two  cast  iron 
staircases,  which  have  been  commissioned 
from  England,  and  are  daily  expected, 
arrive,  the  central  buildings  cannot  be 
completed.  Of  the  four  suites  of  rooms  for 
the  professors  two  are  finished.  Each 
suite  contains  eight  rooms  of  various  sizes, 
four  below  and  four  above,  with  an  upper 
and  lower  veranda  to  the  south,  the  upper 
veranda  being  supported  by  sixteen  pillars 
of  the  Ionic  order.  The  Rev.  John  Mack, 
who  recently  delivered  an  able  course  of 
lectures  on  chemistry  in  the  room  belong- 
ing to  the  Asiatic  Society,  is  appointed  to 
the  duties  of  the  scientific  department  of 
the  college. 

The  number  of  students  mentioned  m 
the  last  report  was  forty-five  : the  num- 
ber at  present  on  the  college  foundation  is 
fifty. 

The  committee  have  admitted  two  Mus- 
sulman youths  from  Delhi,  on  a fund 
termed  the  Delhi  School  Fund,  under  the 
direction  of  Capt.  Go  wan,  who  on  his  late 
departure  for  Europe  thought  he  could  not 
better  provide  for  the  future  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  that  city,  than  by  two  youths 
from  Delhi  being  constantly  supported  at 
Serampore  College  on  the  interest  of  this 
fund.  Of  these  two  youths,  one  is  now 
studying  Persian,  and  the  other  Sungskrit. 
A third  admitted  is  a Mahratta  brahman, 
about  twenty,  a good  Persian  scholar, 
whom  Capt.  Gowan  has  placed  here  for 
three  years  at  his  own  expense,  with  the 
view  of  enlarging  his  mind.  He  is  now 
studying  Sungskrit  and  English,  in  addi- 
tion to  geography  and  the  Newtonian 
system  of  astronomy.  These  three  stu- 
dents, with  the  six  brahmans  who  are  stu- 
dying astronomy  in  the  college,. as  their 
caste  will  not  permit  them  to  eat  in  the 
college,  receive  a certain  sum  monthly  to 
board  themselves,  according  to  their  ideas 
of  caste,  while  they  regularly  attend  the 
college  at  the  appointed  hours.  - 

The  fourth  quarterly  examination  of  the 
students  was  held  in  the  College  Hall,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Hon.  Col.  Krefting, 
Governor  of  Serampore,  and  various  other 
gentlemen.  It  is  intended  in  the  ensuing 
year  to  give  the  native  youths,  who  are 
studying  English,  some  knowledge  of  the 
first  principles  of  chemistry,  with  the  hope 
of  diffusing  a taste  for  science  more  widely 
among  them.  The  committee,  propose  tto 


add  to  the  collegiate  establishment  a Divi- 
nity Professor. 

As  a suite  of  apartments  is  already  pre- 
pared sufficientlvfcommodious  for  even  a 
large  family,  two  hundred*  and  fifty  rupees 
monthly,  the  salary  fixed  for  each  professor 
in  Serampore  College,  will  enable  a man 
whose  whole  mind  is  absolved  in  the  love 
of  piety  and  knowledge,  to  support  a 
family  with  comfort,  in  a situation  so  quiet 
and  retired.  And  should  the  generosity 
of  the  public  enable  the  committee  to  meet 
this  additional  expense  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year,  no  further  delay  will  be 
necessary! 

The  committee  also  propose  to  have  a 
medical  Professor  j and,  encouraged  by  the 
favourable  disposition  of  Government,  they 
have  written  home  for  a man,  who  shall 
unite  sound  medical  knowledge  to  sterling 
piety,  and  a regard  for  the  welfare  of 
India. 

In  cultivating  the  study  of  astronomy 
among  the  native  students,  says  the  report, 
the  importance  of  an  observatory  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  committee  ; and 
happily  the  height  and  firmness  of  the  cen- 
tral building  of  the  college  will  admit  of 
one  being  erected  with  very  little  expense. 
The  extreme  height  of  the  building  is 
sixty  feet ; and  as  the  front  wall  is  raised 
four  or  five  feet  as  an  equipoise  to  the 
weight  of  the  pediment  on  the  pillars  in 
front,  that  wall,  ninety  feet  in  length,  ad- 
mits of  an  observatory’s  being  raised  on  it, 
which  will  easily  command  the  horizon,  free 
of  all  obstruction,  at  a heighth  of  nearly 
seventy  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  in  a situation  where  no  rumbling  of 
carriages  can  possibly  affect  the  instru- 
ments. As  an  astronomical  clock  and 
other  instruments  requisite  for  an  observa- 
tory, were  brought  out  by  Mr.  Mack  in 
1821,  or  have  been  received  since,  the 
committee  suppose  that  it  may  be  com- 
pleted for  less  than  a thousand  rupees. 
The  utility  of  an  observatory  to  those  na- 
tives who  study  astronomy,  must  be  too 
obvious  to  need  mentioning ; actual  obser- 
vations made  from  time  to  time,  must  carry 
to  the  mind  that  demonstration  of  the 
earth  of  the  Newtonion  system,  and  the 
falsehood  of  their  own,  in  its  own  nature 
irresistible. 

The  Serampore  missionaries  have  pre- 
sented to  the  library  about  three  thousand 
volumes,  which  they  have  been  employed 
in  collecting  above  twenty  years.  The 
report  thus  concludes  : — ' 

Having  submitted  to  the  public  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  college,  with  their  views 
and  wishes  relative  to  its  future  operations, 
the  committee  beg  leave  to  mention  the 
state  of  its  funds.  These  have  been  applied 
wholly  to  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  and 
the  support  of  the  teachers  and  students, 
the  Serampore  missionaries  having  taken 
off  from  the  public  all  the  expense  of  the 
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college  buildings.  But  the  monthly  ex- 
penditure of  the  college,  with  the  purchase 
of  the  ground  for  the  preparatory  semi- 
nary, has  left  them  at  the  close  of  this 
year  also  four  thousand  rupees  behind.  In 
its  annual  expenses,  however,  the  com- 
mittee have  studied  the  strictest  economy  ; 
and  it  is  their  constant  wish  so  to  watch 
over  them,  that  every  rupee  expended  shall 
make  its  full  return  of  value  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  India.  The  moderate  scale 
of  the  expenses,  indeed,  will  be  sufficiently 
evident  when  it  is  considered,  that  a col- 
lege containing  forty-five  youths  on  its 
foundation,  a European  professor,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  native  pundits  and 
teachers,  has  this  year  been  supported  at 
the  monthly  expense  to  the  Indian  public 
of  little  more  than  six  hundred  rupees, 
'lire  plan  they  have  pointed  out  respecting 
a Divinity  professor,  and  a class  of  youths 
in  European  habits,  will,  it  is  true,  make 
the  expenditure  rather  exceed  a thousand 
rupees  monthly  inTuture  : but  they  humbly 
trust,  that  the  objects  likely  to  be  secured 
by  this  sum.  w’ill  be  found  such  as  fully  to 
counterbalance  this  expense,  in  their  utility 
to  the  country  at  large.  And  after  more 
than  a lac  of  rupees  has  been  expended  in 
providing  buildings  and  premises,  in  a 
situation  well  suited  for  such  an  institution, 
it  would  be  matter  of  regret  were  it  to  be 
so  straitened  in  its  operation  for  want  of 
funds,  as  to  frustrate  its  object  and  design. 
But  this,  under  the  Divine  goodness,  they 
cheerfully  leave  to  that  public  who  have 
hitherto  so  generously  encouraged  all  their 
attempts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
Indian  fellow-subjects,  intreating  them  to 
accept  their  warmest  thanks  for  the  patro- 
nage with  which  they  have  already  honoured 
this  infant  institution. 

They  merely  beg  leave  to  add,  that  as 
among  the  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of 
India,  who  honour  the  institution  with 
their  patronage,  some  may  be  desirous  that 
its  benefits  may  extend  to  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  they  reside,  and  hence 
wish  to  send  thence  some  intelligent  native 
youth  to  be  trained  up  in  the  college,  any 
gentleman  subscribing  a hundred  rupees 
annually,  will  be  considered  as  the  patron 
of  a scholarship,  as  long  as  such  subscrip- 
tion be  continued,  to  which  sclwlarship  he 
may  recommend  any  native  youth  for  sup- 
port and  education  in  the  college,  free  of 
further  expense,  whether  he  be  Christian, 
Hindoo,  or  Moosulman,  it  being  only 
understood  that  the  native  youth  thus  sent 
shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  college 
respecting  diligence  and  correct  moral 
conduct. — [Cal.  Gov.  Gaz.  March  13. 

SUPRKMK  COURT. 

Calcutta , March  8,  182S. 

The  King  versus  Moosdeen  Kissenchund, 
Muddun  Moochurrun,  Gooroochun 
Doss,  and  two  others,  chowkeedars. 


The  Court  was  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  day  on  the  trial  of  these  chowkeedars, 
for  an  assault  and  false  imprisonment. 

Messrs.  Fergusson  ahd  Turton  appeared 
for  the  prosecutors,  and  Mr.  Clarke  for 
the  defendants. 

Mr.  Fergusson  addressed  the  Jury,  and 
stated  that  the  prosecutors  were  brothers, 
that  one  of  them  was  a mere  lad,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  assault  complained  of  had 
been  playing  with  cowries  with  another 
lad,  still  younger  than  himself,  when  the 
prisoner  Moosdeen  Kissenchund,  who  was 
a chowkeedar,  came  up  and  charged  them 
with  gambling.  The  younger  lad  was 
frightened  and  ran  away ; but  the  prosecu- 
tor, who  appeared  to  be  a spirited  boy,  was 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  an  accusation 
which  he  knew  to  be  false,  and  stoutly 
refused  to  depart.  He  admired  the  boy’s 
spirit,  and  he  was  sure  the  Jury  would  do 
the  same. 

The  prosecutor  had  some  pice  in  his 
hand,  which  the  chowkeedar  demanded ; 
but  the  boy  replied,  that  he  Mas  not  play- 
ing with  them,  he  was  only  playing  with 
cowries,  and  that  he  would  not  part  with 
the  pice,  as  they  had  been  given  to  him  for 
his  tiffin.  An  altercation  then  ensued, 
when  the  chowkeedar  seized  the  lad,  and 
dragged  him  to  the  tannah  ; he  gave  him 
several  blows,  one  of  which  was  a very 
severe  one  on  the  eye ; at  this  time  the 
other  prosecutor  came  up,  and  asked  the 
prisoner  why  he  struck  his  brother : on 
which  he  seized  him  also.  The  Jury 
should  observe  here,  that  there  would  be 
no  excuse  for  the  assault  on  this  latter 
prosecutor,  he  had  not  been  engaged  in 
this  supposed  offence  of  gambling.  Seve- 
ral chowkeedars  now  came  up ; both  the 
prosecutors  were  hauled  to  the  tannah,  and 
on  reaching  it  they  were  forced  into  a 
room,  and  there  cruelly  beaten.  He  M ould 
call  witnesses  M’ho  would  prove  they  heard 
the  sound  of  blows,  and  the  cries  of  the 
prosecutors  ; and  this,  with  the  evidence  of 
the  prosecutors  themselves,  would  make 
his  case.  The  learned  gentleman  then 
•observed,  that  there  was  no  accusation 
whatever  against  one  prosecutor,  which 
could  aflord  the  least  pretext  for  tire  con- 
duct of  the  chowkeedars  ; and  as  lor  the 
other,  what  was  it,  but  that  he  had  eom- 
mitted  an  offence  of  which  the  Jury  them- 
selves must  have  been  guilty  five  hundred 
times,  if  when  boys  they  had  ever  indul- 
ged in  the  crime  of  playing  marbles.  He 
then  remarked  on  the  great  importance  of 
which  cases  of  this  nature  were  to  the  pub- 
lic ; that  persons  in  the  situations  of  the 
prisoners  were  too  prone  to  outstep  the 
bounds  of  their  authority  ; they  had  re- 
peated instances  of  it,  and  he  believed  this 
to  be  but  one  among  the  many. 

The  first  witness  called  was  the  lad  who 
had  been  playing  with  the  younger  prose- 
cutor. He  pro  ved  the  circumstances  as  stat- 
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ed  by  the  learned  counsel,  and  swore  po- 
sitively that  they  were  not  playing  for  pice, 
and  tliat  he  himself  had  no  pice  with  him 
at  the  time.  On  cross-examination  by 
Mr.  Clarke  he  persisted  in  the  same  tale, 
and  was  perfectly  consistent ; but  he  ad- 
mitted tliat  when  the  chowkeedar  came 
up,  he  said  to  them,  “ You  are  the  chil- 
dren of  respectable  people,  and  what  do 
you  play  for?”  That  the  chowkeedar 
never  attempted  to  seize  him,  for  he  went 
away  as  soon  as  he  spoke  to  him  ; that  there 
was  a great  deal  of  abuse  between  the 
prosecutor  and  the  chowkeedar,  and  that 
it  was  not  till  the  prosecutor  had  said  he 
would  not  go  away,  that  the  chowkeedar 
seized  him ; tliat  there  was  a struggle  be- 
tween the  prosecutor  and  the  chowkeedar; 
and  one  or  two  boys  assisted  the  prosecu- 
tor ; there  might  have  been  three  or  four, 
he  could  not  say ; he  had  not  been  con- 
victed of  gambling. 

The  two  prosecutors  were  then  severally 
called,  and  proved  the  case  as  already  de- 
tailed. On  cross-examination  they  admit- 
ted that  they  had  only  been  detained  forty 
•minutes  in  the  tannah,  till  they  were  re- 
moved to  the  police-office ; — it  was  during, 
.these  forty  minutes  that  the  beating  had 
taken  place — that  there  were  a great  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  tannah  at  the  time 
they  were  beaten  ; that  persons  outside 
could  look  over  the  wall  and  see  them 
.beaten,  and  they  named  some  who  had 
(who  were  afterwards  called  as  witnesses). 
—That  from  the  police  they  were  commit- 
ted by  Mr.  Blaquiere  in  default  of  bail  ; 
that  they  were  brought  up  next  morning. 
In  reply  to  a question,  if  one  had  not  been 
. fined  for  gambling,  and  the  other  for  at- 
tempt to  rescue,  Mr.  Turton  objected  to 
the  question.  Mr.  Clarke — “ Very  well, 
our  own  evidence  shall  establish  tliat.” 

_ Three  other  witnesses  were  examined 
who  swore  they  saw  the  prisoners  taken 
into  the  tannah  ; tliat  they  were  outside, 
and  heard  the  blows,  and  (heir  cries.  On 
cross-examination  they  denied  that  they 
looked  over  the  wall  (two  of  them  had 
been  named  by  the  prosecutors  as  looking 
over  the  wall).  One  of  them  was  cross- 
examined  as  to  his  being  at  his  shop  in  the 
bazar  at  the  time  he  was  swearing  that  he 
was  at  the  tannah.  Another  was  cross- 
examined  as  to  his  being  at  the  Mint  at  the 
same  time ; he  said  he  worked  in  the 
Mint,  and  went  at  different  hours  from 
half-past  eight  to  eleven  o’clock,  just  as 
suited  him ; he  admitted  the  other  workmen 
were  obliged  to  be  there  at  nine,  and  tliat 
there  was  a roll  called  at  half-past  nine ; 
and  tliat  on  this  morning  he  remained  at  the 
tannah  till  half-past  ten. 

lie-examined  by  Mr.  Fergusson. — “ He 
worked  by  piece-work  and  not  by  time.  ” 
Mr.  Clarke.— “ But  you  must  answer 
the  roll  when  called?” — “ Yes.” 

..  Mr.  Clarke  rose  for  the  defence.  He 
commenced  with  stating  tliat  the  prisoners 


were  extremely  poor  men,  and  unable  to 
employ  any  attorney  ; that  the  few  papers 
relative  to  the  affair  which  he  held  had 
been  put  into  his  hands  through  the  hu- 
manity of  the  magistrates,  who  were  un- 
willing that  tnese  poor  men  should  suffer 
on  account  of  their  poverty.  The  learned 
gentleman  then  commented  on  the  address 
of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  ; he  stat- 
ed tliat  he  disagreed  with  Mr.  Fergusson, 
that  there  was  no  vindictive  spirit  in  this 
prosecution  : he  considered  it  to  be  one  of 
those  infamous  cases,  which  abandoned 
characters  are  too  apt  to  institute  from 
mere  motives  of  revenge,  against  those  who 
have  brought  them  to  punishment  for  their 
crimes.  As  for  what  his  learned  friend 
had  said,  that  the  police  were  generally 
too  prone  to  exceed  their  authority,  how- 
ever it  might  happen  in  other  places,  he 
believed  it  was  not  the  case  here.  His 
learned  friend  was  a magistrate,  and  w ould 
take  most  especial  care  that  there  should 
be  no  cause  for  such  complaints.  His  de- 
fence would  be  extremely  simple.  He 
would  prove  the  prosecutors  to  have  vio- 
lated the  law,  and  to  have  been  convicted 
and  punished  for  that  violation  ; he  would 
prove  his  clients  to  be  men  of  irreproach- 
able character,  and  against  whom  no  com- 
plaint had  ever  been  made.  Here  then 
were  the  bad  arrayed  against  the  good— 
and  tliat  on  an  occasion  when  the  good 
had  been  perfonning  their  duty,  and  bring- 
ing to  punishment  the  delinquency  of  the 
bad.  With  such  a state  of  things  in  the 
very  outset,  it  behoved  the  Jury  to  be  very 
cautious  how  they  credited  a tale,  trumped 
up  by  convicted  gamblers  against  the  very 
officers  through  whose  vigilance  they  had 
been  punished.  To  what  class  of  society 
did  these  men  belong  ? The  conviction  of 
the  Magistrate  warranted  him  in  calling 
them  gamblers,  and  in  that  one  description 
there  was  a combination  of  crime.  The 
learned  gentleman  then  made  a great  many 
remarks  on  the  effects  of  gambling,  and 
the  little  credit  which,  under  those  circum- 
stances, ought  to  be  attached  to  the  tale  of 
the  prosecutors.  He  then  commented  on  the 
evidence.  The  first  witness,  he  said,  was  a 
fellow  delinquent,  but  who  through  hia 
prudence  in  attending  to  the  remonstrance 
of  the  officer  had  saved  himself.  His  tes- 
timony ought  to  be  received  with  a certain 
degree  of  caution — although  there  was  but 
one  part  which  be  would  not  admit,  and 
that  was  his  assertion  that  they  were  play- 
ing for  cowries  only.  The  Jury  would 
observe  tliat  he  could  not  assert  otherwise 
without  convicting  himself : but  they  must 
also  be  aware  that  it  was  notorious  that 
cowries  were  purposely  used  to  avoid  de- 
tection, and  were  a mere  symbol  for  annas, 
rupees,  or  higher  stakes.  With  such  a 
notorious  fact,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  officer 
to  arrest  them,  even  if  he  had  seen  no  pice; 
but  he  would  call  witnesses  to  prove  thefc 
pice  were  actually  staked.  Then  came 
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two  most  credible  witnesses,  tho  prose- 
cutors themselves,  who  were  certain  to  tell 
their  own  tale  well.  Though  one  of  them 
had  recollected  for  his  friends  that  which 
they  could  not  recollect  for  themselves, 
about  the  looking  over  the  wall.  He  had 
seen  them  look  over  the  wall,  though  they 
had  never  looked  aver  the  wall(Mr.Fergusr 
son,  “ he  did  not  say  so.”)  Mr.  Clarke,  “ I 
have  got  the  words  down.” — But  let  the 
Jury  recollect— I even  asked  him  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  looked  over,  and 
he  named  the  two  \yitnesses. — The  Judge  : 
“ No,  Mr.  Clarke,  there  is  a mistake:  he 
said  they  might  have  looked  over.” — Mr. 
Clarke.— Be  it  so,  my  Lord,  but  they 
said  they  did  not  look  over — they  said  they 
did  not  see  the  beating,  and  I will  pro- 
duce witnesses  who  did  not  see  it  either, 
but  who  being  in  the  tannah  at  the  time, 
must  have  seen  it  if  it  ever  took  place. 
But  who  are  these  other  witnesses  ? One 
who  swears  he  was  on  the  spot.  I will 
prove  to  you  that  he  was  at  his  shop  in  tire 
Bazar,  a mile  and  a half  offi  at  the  time ; 
another  has  told  a tale  about  the  Mint, 
which  makes  his  tale  here  very  doubtful. 
The  learned  gentleman  then  made  some 
further  comments  on  the  evidence, which  he 
submitted  wa$  inadequate  to  bolster  up  this 
improbable  tale.  The  charge  of  false 
imprisonment  fell  to  the  ground  : the  con- 
viction of  the  magistrates  settled  that  ques- 
tion, and  this  was  not  the  time  to  question 
that  conviction.  The  assault  outside  the 
tannah  was  justified  by  the  resistance  which 
he  would  prove  to  have,  been  made  , but 
even  the  first  witness  for  the  prosecution 
admitted  that,  the  prosecutor  had  struck  the 
officer,  and  that,  as  he  was  pleased  to  de- 
scribe it,  three  or  four  boys  had  joined  in 
the  scuffle,  As  for  the  assault  in  the  tan- 
nah, let  the  Jury  remember  that  the  tan- 
nahdar  (who  was  one  of  the  prisoners)  and 
numbers  of  the  chowkeedars  had  nothing 
,to  do  with  the  affray  outside.  They  were 
cool,  and  could  have  no  enmity  to  the  pri- 
soners: and  yet  they  were  called  on  to  be- 
lieve that  these  men.had,  without  a motive, 
been  guilty  of  an  act  of  violence,  which 
rendered  them  liable  to  the  loss  of  their 
places,  and  the  severest  punishment ; and 
that  in  the  presence  of  numbers,  who 
were  ready  and  w-illing  to  convict  them— 
and  this  precious  story  of  folly  and  cruelty 
was  to  be  believed  on  the  evidence  of  two 
convicted  delinquents. 

The  learned  gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  call  four  witnesses  fpr  the  defence. 
They  all  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tannah,  and  on  hearing  the  disturbance 
had  gone  in,  and  were  there  till  tire  prisoners 
were  removed  to  the  police  office.  They 
all  swore  that  the  prisoners  were  not  beaten 
in  the  tannah,  and  that  it  could  not  haye 
happened  without  their  seeing  it,  Qn  cross- 
examination,  they  all  admitted  themselves 
to  be  friends  of  the  tannahdar,  and  that 
they  had  only  gone  in  through  curiosity. 


Two  witnesses  were  then  called,  who 
swore  they  saw  one  of  the  prosecutors  and 
the  first  witness  at  play,  and  that  they 
were  staking  pice.  In  cross-examination, 
one  of  them  admitted  that  he  only  saw  the 
pice  in  the  hands  of  the  prosecutor,  and 
that  they  were  playing  in  a private  garden. 
On  re-examination,  he  said  the  garden 
was  a compound  belonging  to  several 
houses ; that  it  was  on  the  road-side,  and 
any  one  could  go  into  it;  that  there  were 
many  people  in  it  at  the  time  ; and  that 
the  prosecutor  was  taking  up  and  putting 
down  the  pice  as  if  they  were  playing  with 
them. 

Another  w-itness  swore  that  one  of  the 
witnesses,  who  had  said  he  heard  the  beat- 
ing, was  at  that  time  in  the  Bazar  attend- 
ing to  his  business ; it  was  on  the  5th  of 
Poose. 

Mr.  Fergusson.  “ What  day  of  the 
week  is  this?” — “ I don’t  know.” — “ You 
may  go  down,  Sir.” — Mr.  Clarke.  “ Stop  : 
have  you  any  reason  for  knowing  it  was  on 
the  5th  Poose  ?” — “ Yes,  I received  ad- 
vances from  the  witness  on  that  day.” 

Another  witness  was  called,  who  in 
• answer  to  the  first  question  said  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Clarke  ob- 
served that  this  was  some  mistake,  occa-  * 
sioncd  by  the  poverty  of  the  defendants, 
who  could  not  afford  to  employ  an  attor- 
ney. Mr.  Blaquiere  was  then  called, 
and  he  produced  some  minutes  of  the  con- 
viction of  the  prosecutors  written  in  pen- 
cil, and  signed  by  Mr.  Alsop  and  him- 
self. This  called  up  Messrs.  Fergusson  and 
Turton,  who  animadverted  very  strongly, 
and  at  considerable  length,  on  the  attempt 
to  produce  as  a record  of  conviction  a pa- 
per written  in  pencil. 

The  Judge — “ I do  not  think  that  coun- 
sel offered  this  as  a record  of  conviction. 
Mr.  Blaquiere  may  use  it  to  assist  his  me- 
mory.” 

Mr.  Clarke. — “ Exactly  so,  my  Lord  : 
your  Lordship  sees  what  I meant.  The 
idea  is  not  mine,  it  belongs  entirely  to  my 
learned  friends.  But  they  are  fond  of  long 
speeches,  and  I would  not  disappoint 
them.” 

Mr.  Fergusson. — “ I speak  here  so  often, 
that  I cannot  be  at  all  desirous  of  making 
a speech  now.” 

Mr.  Blaquiere  then  stated  that  the  pri- 
soners had  been  brought  before  him,  and 
had  been  fined  sixteen  rupees  each,  one 
for  gambling,  and  the — 

Mr.  Turton. — “ This  is  no  evidence  of 
a conviction  ; we  must  have  the  record.” 

Mr.  Clarke— “ Well  then,  let  it  be  evi- 
dence that  they  were  not  convicted.  ” 

Mr.  Blaquiere  did  not  know  any  of  the 
prisoners  but  the  tannahdar.  They  were 
all  new  men,  and  had  been  but  a few 
months  employed ; there  never  had  been 
any  complaint  against  them.  The  tannah- 
dar had  been  eight  years  attached  to  the 
police;  he  was  a humane,  excellent  cha- 
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racter,  and  he  was  sure  would  not  permit 
any  such  outrage  in  his  tannah. 

Mr.  Fergusson  made  a very  animated 
reply.  lie  contended  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  the  gambling*  nor  any  of  this 
talked-of  conviction.  One  of  the  prose- 
cutors was  quite  free  from  the  charge,  and 
a verdict  for  the  false  imprisonment  must 
therefore  inevitably  be  given.  He  then 
commented  on  the  witnesses  for  the  pri- 
soners* whom  be  described  as  all  being 
friends  of  the  tannahdar,  and  therefore 
willing  to  assist  him  with  their  evidence. 
As  to  the  remarks  of  his  learned  friend 
about  the  vice  of  gambling,  they  might 
have  read  it  all  in  the  Rambler,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  the  pages  of  the  Ram- 
bler would  form  any  defence  for  assault 
and  false  imprisonment.  The  learned 
gentleman  then  remarked  on  the  evidence 
at  considerable  length  with  all  his  charac- 
teristic ingenuity; 

The  learned  Judge*  in  summing  up,  ob- 
served that  he  thought  the  evidence  for  the 
prisoners  was  fully  as  much  entitled  to 
Credit  as  the  evidence  for  the  prosecutors, 
but  that  he  thought  it  was  much  more 
probable  that  the  prosecutors  should  bring 
a false  charge  against  the  prisoners,  than 
that  the  prisoners  should  have  been  so 
foolishly  and  daringly  wicked  as  to  com- 
mit the  outrage  charged  against  them. 
The  counsel  for  the  prisoners  had  fallen 
into  a mistake,  in  stating  that  the  regu- 
lations against  gambling  were  made  to 
protect  the  morals  of  the  people  only  : it 
Was  made  to  protect  the  property  of  the 
community,  for  it  was  notorious  that 
gaming  among  the  lower  orders  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  robberies  in  Calcutta,  and 
that  stolen  property  was  always  traced 
fo  the  gaming  houses.  It  was  the  especial 
duty  of  the  police  to  apprehend  all  whom 
they  might  find  gaming*  and  the  publih 
welfare  required  that  the  court  should  sup- 
port the  subordinate  officers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  important  duty.  He  did 
not  consider  that  it  had  been  proved  that 
the  prisoners  had  exceeded  their  authority, 
and  he  thought  that  the  authority  had  been 
legally  and  properly  exercised  in  arrest- 
ing them  for  gambling,  which  he  consi- 
dered to  be  sufficiently  proved.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  a decision  should  be  given 
against  the  prisoners,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  induce  the  chowkeedars  hereafter  to 
arrest  any  gambler.  But,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  might,  they  were 
not  for  the  consideration  of  the  Jury. 
They  were  to  consider  whether  the  evi*. 
dence  had  proved  that  the  prosecutors  had 
/ been  treated  ill,  or  with  the  slightest  seve- 
rity which  imperious  circumstances  did  not 
justify ; if  the  smallest  indignity,  even 
striking  them  with  the  slipper,  had  been 
used  towards  them,  the  Jury  were  bound 
to  find  the  prisoners  guilty.  But  it  was 
bis  opinion  that  the  charge  had  not  been 
made  out.  It  must  be  remembered 


that  the  Chowkeedar  KisSCnchunder 
bad  desired  them  to  desist  from  playing : 

“ you  are  the  children  of  respectable  per- 
sons, why  do  you  play?”  This  was  not  the 
language  of  extortion  or  irritation.  One 
of  them  goes  away,  and  he  is  unmolested. 
But,  said  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
if  they  were  offending  against  the  laws,  he 
should  have  arrested  both.  Perhaps  he 
was  wrong  in  not  doing  so,  but  this  was  a 
strange  complaint  for  the  prosecutors  to 
make  : the  prisoners  were  on  their  trial  for 
cruelty,  not  for  lenity.  But  the  great 
complaint  was  of  the  beating  in  the  tannah. 
Now  it  was  possible  that  the  prisoner  Kis- 
sonchunder,  who  arrested  them*  might  in 
the  struggle  and  heat  of  the  moment  have 
exceeded  his  duty ; but  was  it  likely  that 
the  tannahdar,  a man  in  superior  authority, 
should  without  any  probable  cause  permit 
an  outrage  of  tills  kind  in  his  tannah,  and 
that  in  the  presence  of  numbers  who  could 
prove  his  misconduct ; and  that  this  im- 
probable outrage  should  have  been  com- 
mitted by  a man  of  whom  they  had  re- 
ceived so  high  a character  ? For  his  part, 
he  did  not  believe  the  accusation  to  be? 
true,  and  mofe  particularly  because  he  had 
never  received  a petition  respecting  the 
conduct  of  police  officers  (and  since  he  had 
been  a judge  he  had  received  nearly  ten  a 
day),  but  that  it  contained  the  very  same 
charge  for  which  the  prisoners  were  now 
put  to  tile  bar.  It  was  now  for  tlie  Jury  to 
consider  all  the  circumstances : he  had 
given  them  his  opinion,  but  they  were  to 
judge  for  themselves  from  the  evidence 
Which  they  had  heard; 

The  Jury  consulted  for  nearly  ten  mi- 
nutes in  their  box,  and  tlien  requested  to 
retire.  In  half  an  hour  the  Judge  sent  to 
ask  if  they  w ere  likely  scion  to  come  to  a 
decision  : they  replied  that  they  were  not ; 
on  which  bis  Lordship  left  the  Court,  and 
said  lie  Would  return  in  half  an  hour.  Be- 
fore he  returned,  the  Jury  came  into  Court, 
when  the  Judge  was  sent  for,  and  entered 
in  a few  minutes.  The  Jury  gave  in  their 
verdict  of — Guilty. 

The  Judge.-— “ I am  sorry  you  did  not 
come  to  a different  decision.  I fear  this 
verdict  will  do  mischief : if  the  evidence 
was  hot  clear,  or  you  had  any  douht,  that 
doubt  had  better  have  been  exercised  in 
favor  of  the  prisoners.  Let  the  prisoners 
pay  one  anna  each  and  be  discharged ; they 
must  not  be  discharged  till  the  fine  is 
paid.” — [C«J.  John  Bull. 

Calcutta,  March  11, 1823. 

The  King  on  the  prosecution  of  Muddon 

Ghose,  tvrsus  Bajnarain  Rysack,  Kist- 

nokinker  Bysack,  Kistnomohun  Bysack, 

Muthoor  Takhoor  and  Cheroo  Mullick. 

Mr.  Turton  and  Mr.  Eaton  were  re- 
tained on  behalf  of  Kistnomohun  Bysack, 
and  Mr.  Fcrgussont  for  the  other  defend 
dan  is. 
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The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  read  the  in- 
dictment to  the  Jury,  which  charged  the 
defendants  with  committing  an  assault 
upon  one  Muddon  Ghose,  whilst  in  the 
execution  of  his  office  as  one  of  the  peons 
of  the  Court  of  Commissioners  for  the  re- 
covery of  small  debts  in  Calcutta,  to 
which  the  defendants  pleaded — Not  Guilty. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  as  appeared  from 
the  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution,  were  shortly  these. 

Muddon  Ghose  (the  prosecutor)  went  in 
the  month  of  July  last,  by  order  of  the 
Court  of  Requests,  to  execute  a warrant 
under  a decree,  which  had  issued  from  that 
Court  against  the  defendant  Rajnarain 
Bysack.  When  that  person  was  pointed 
out  to  the  prosecutor,  he  attempted  to  take 
him  into  custody  ; but  was  prevented  by 
the  defendants,  who  came  up  with  ten  or 
twelve  durwans,  forcibly  took  the  war- 
rant from  his  hands,  and  pushed  him  vio- 
lently into  the  house  of  Muthoor  Takhoor, 
where  they  beat  him  so  severely,  that  he 
fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  When  he  was 
in  this  state,  it  appeared,  thatTarraneychurn 
Chatterjee  sprinkled  water  on  his  face,  and 
afterwards  took  him  back  to'the  Court  of 
Requests : where  he  mode  his  complaint  to 
the  Commissioners,  who  referred  him  to 
the  police.  The  matter  was  there  inquired 
into  by  the  magistrates,  and  the  defendants 
committed  to  take  their  trial  for  the  of- 
fence. It  was  sworn  by  the  prosecutor, 
that  he  lost  twenty  rupees  in  the  affray, 
which  had  been  given  to  him  by  his  mother 
shortly  before,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
into  Court  on  account  of  some  costs  for 
which  he  was  answerable.  All  the  wit- 
nesses concurred  in  stating  that  Kistno- 
mohun  Bysack  was  the  most  active  in  the 
assault,  and  that  he  repeatedly  struck  the 
prosecutor  with  a ruler  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  ; but  there  was  a variance  in  their 
testimony  as  to  whether  he  came  up  at 
the  commencement  of  the  scuffie,  or  joined 
in  it  afterwards  and  also  whether  it  was 
the  defendant  Kistnokinker  or  Kistnomo- 
hqn  w ho  took  the  warrant  from  the  prose  - 
cutor  and  destroyed  it. 

Mr.  Blaquiere  deposed  to  marks  of  v’io- 
lence  having  appeared  on  the  prosecutor’s 
back  and  hand,  at  the  time  he  mad  e his 
complaint  at  the  police. 

After  theevidence  had  been  gone  t* hrough 
for  the  prosecution,  Mr.  Fergusson  said  he 
did  not  think  that  the  witnesses  had  de- 
posed to  any  thing  which  could  affect  his 
clients,  and  should  therefore  ( lecline  ad- 
dressing the  Jury.  In  this  Sir  Francis 
McNagbten  and  the  Jury  concurred,  and 
all  the  defendants  except  Kistnomohun 
Bysack  were  then  acquitted. 

Mr.  'l'urton  then  proceeded  to  address 
the  Jury  on  behalf  of  tine  other  defendant, 
Kistnomohun  Bysack..  He  would  not 
pretend  to  say  that  tb  ere  was  not  some- 
thing in  the  evidence  to  go  to  the  Jury 


with  respect  to  Kistnomohun,  particularly 
after  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Blaquiere  : 
but  the  effect  of  this  evidence  remained  to 
be  shewn.  It  was,  he  said,  a laid  down 
principle  of  British  law,  that  where  there 
was  any  thing  in  the  evidence  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution  which  tended  to  excite 
a doubt,  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  that  doubt ; artd  as  this  rule  w as 
not  confined  to  crimes  of  a particular  na- 
ture, but  applicable  to  all,  he  thought  his 
client  ought  to  have  it  in  the  present  in- 
stance. That  a doubt  must  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jury',  after  the  contradictory 
evidence  which  they  had  heard,  was  quite 
certain.  Some  of  them  had  sworn  that 
Kistnokinker  had  taken  the  warrant  from 
Rajnarain  and  destroyed  it ; others,  on  the 
contrary,  had  accused  the  prisoner  of  doing 
so.  Again  it  had  been  said  that  Kistno- 
mohun was  not  present  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  scuffle  ; on  the  other  hand,  it 
had  been  deposed  that  they  all  came  to- 
gether : which  sufficiently  shewed  that  the 
witnesses  were  inconsistent  in  their  evi- 
dence, and  created  that  doubt  which  he 
had  before  said  his  client  was  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of.  It  appeared  to  the  learned 
counsel  that  the  prosecutor’s  object  in  get- 
ting  up  this  story,  w'as  to  induce  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Court  of  Requests  to 
allow  him  time  for  the  payment  of  the 
money  which  he  stood  indebted  to  them, 
under  the  assertion  that  he  had  lost  it  w hilst 
endeavouring  to  enforce  their  orders.  Mr. 
Turton  concluded  an  ingenious  and  ani- 
mated. speech  by  observing,  that  as  the 
Jury  had  considered  the  evidence  insuffi- 
cient. as  to  four  of  the  five  defendants,  and 
acqi  litted  them,  he  trusted  they  would  not 
see  any  thing  to  induce  them  to  return  a 
different  verdict  against  this  defendant. 
S everal  witnesses  were  then  called  to  prove, 
that  the  defendant  had  driven  out  in  his 
buggy  on  the  day  and  at  the  time  when 
the  affray  took  place,  and  that  he  did  not 
himself  take  any  part  in  it,  but  merely 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mudden  Tak- 
hoor, to  compel  the  return  of  three  of  his 
servants  who  had  gone  there  and  engaged 
in  the  riot;  but  they  failed  in  establishing 
his  innocence  to  die  satisfaction  of  the 
Jury,  who  after  a short  address  from  his 
Lordship  returned  a verdict  of — Guilty.—- 
[Beng.  Hurk. 

BABOO  MUTTELALL  MULLICk’s  SPLENDID 
NAUTCH. 

Baboo  Muttelall  Mullick,  on  Saturday 
night,  15th  March,  entertained  a numerous 
assemblage  of  respectable  natives  and  Eu- 
ropean ladies  and  genderaen  at  a splen- 
did nautch,  in  his  spacious  garden-house 
at  So o rah.  After  a somewhat  long  and 
rather  rough  ride,  we  were  glad  at  length 
to  see  a blaze  of  light  through  the  groves 
that  surrounded  the  mansion,  and  sounds 
of  melody  greeted  the  ear  before  the  en- 
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raptured  spectator  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  enchanting  almas.  We 
found  the  seats  upon  each  side  of  the  great 
chamber  occupied  with  company ; and  to- 
wards one  end,  upon  a Persian  carpet,  re- 
clined the  minstrels  of  Cash  mi  re,  whose 
Amphionite  fingers  called  forth  from  their 
classic-looking  instruments  the  most  ra- 
vishing strains  of  unheard-of  exquisite- 
ness. These  legitimate  sons  of  Orpheus 
evinced  all  that  enthusiasm  of  gesture  and 
thrilling  sympathy,  which  is  the  surest 
sign  and  proof  of  excellency  in  a minstrel, 
to  whatever  nation  he  may  belong.  Like 
the  gymnosophists  of  old,  they  seemed  en- 
tirely absorbed  within  themselves,  holding 
converse  alone  with  that  guardian  soul  of 
music  which  they  carried  in  their  own  bo- 
soms, and  which  oozed  out  at  their  finger 
ends  with  that  exquisite  effect,  which,  to  be 
appreciated,  must  be  heard. 

Before  the  Amphionites  stood  the  fair 
vocalist  Begum  Jahn,  who,  distinguished 
though  she  be  for  the  peculiarly  deep  so- 
norousness of  her  rich  tones,  is  more  cele- 
brated in  saltation  than  warbling.  Her 
figure,  tall  and  rather  energetically  out- 
lined, gave  a not  unpoetical  idea  of  a 
Thalestris.  On  her  left  hand  stood  a 
fairy-like  little  damsel,  clad  in  manifold 
petticoats  and  robes  of  muslin,  and  serving 
no  other  purpose,  that  we  could  divine, 
save  that  of  a moving  pedestal  to  the  left 
upper  extremity  of  Begum  Jahn,  which 
rested  upon  the  head  of  the  former  with 
a relaxed  gracefulness,  while  the  right 
arm  balanced  its  polished  and  beautiful 
lever  in  air,  waving  to  and  fro  like  the 
bough  of  a blossomy  tree.  Begum  Jahn 
now  and  then  threw  herself  into  attitudes, 
and  gave  a charming  staccato  movement 
to  her  person  altogether,  which  complete- 
ly eclipsed  the  most  superb  specimens  of 
hopping,  gliding,  or  jerking,  ever  wit- 
nessed In  the  town-hall;  really  it  is  ten 
thousand  pities  that  such  capabilities  for 
waltzing  as  Begum  Jahn’s  could  not  be 
brought  into  action  at  a bachelor’s  ball : 
such  a sight  would  warm  the  most  frosty 
“ Lamentable”  thatever  was.  We  infinitely 
prefer  Begum  Jahn’s  saltation  to  her  sing- 
ing. The  latter  is  of  too  grave  a cast  for 
our  taste,  and  rich  sublime  though  all  con- 
fessed it  to  be,  yet  it  has  a mellifluous 
effect  upon  the  auricular  nerves,  which  is 
apt  to  terminate  somnambulously  with  re- 
ference to  the  ocular  ones.  At  length  we 
were  happy  to  see  merit  rewarded  with 
approving  smiles,  and  that  meed  of  paun 
out  of  its  golden  casket,  which  those  who 
know  its  intrinsic  worth  can  best  estimate 
the  value  of. 

After  Begum  Jahn  stood  up  the  not  less 
charming,  the  hot  less  tall,  but  far  less 
stout,  fair  chorister  whose  dulcidenous 
name  we  were  informed  was  Hingun. 
Tlienfe  ^vafc  a deeper  expression  of  senti- 
ment in  the  face  of  the  pensive  Hingun 
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than  in  the  other.  Her  pedestal  was  a 
plump  damsel,  with  black  sparkling  eyes, 
and  who  chewed  those  herbiferous  cates 
which  the  Indian  muses  so  much  delight 
in,  with  a peculiarity  of  masticatory  ele- 
gance, which  makes  us  quite  in  love  with 
paun  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Hingun 
having  given  a prelude  or  two,  with  the 
most  tuneful  larynx  in  the  world,  sang 
Tazu  bu  Tazu  in  a most  beautiful  style. 
Indeed,  after  Nickee,  we  never  heard  it 
sung  so  well.  Nickee  herself  we  were 
sorry  not  to  meet  at  the  entertainment, 
which  was  not  the  fault  of  the  bountiful 
host,  but  of  circumstances.  At  length  the 
nerves  could  no  longer  stand  those  multi- 
plied calls  made  upon  their  sympathies. 
Nature  after  exquisite  entertainment  re- 
quires repose*  we  accordingly  rose  and 
went  away  with  the  party  whom  we  had 
accompanied  to  the  happy  scene,  each  mak- 
ing his  own  little  comment  upon  all  the 
agremens  that  had  passed,  and  all  longing 
to  get  home,  for  the  purpose  of  meditating 
more  intensely  upon  what  had  been  seen, 
and  dreaming  it  in  slumbering  visions. 
The  polite  assiduity  of  Baboo  Mutteelall 
Mullick  was  observed  by  all,  and  expe- 
rienced by  every  one.  The  most  polished 
attentions  required  by  Oriental  etiquette, 
were  paid  with  an  alacrity  and  zeal  which 
made  them  more  acceptable.  Homage 
was  paid  where  homage  was  due,  and  per- 
fumes flowed  from  golden  censers,  and 
nosegays  were  presented  to  the  daughters 
of  Europe  by  the  gallant  hands  of  Orien- 
tal Hidalgos.  In  a chamber  at  each  end 
of  the  grand  hall,  a cold  collation  was 
spread  out  for  all  who  chose  to  partake. 
We  observed  no  demand  for  the  viands ; 
every  measure  had  been  adopted,  in  a 
word,  that  tended  to  lull  the  faculties  into 
a pleasing  sort  of  repose  nearly  allied  to 
somnambulism,  and  to  remove  from  the 
mind  all  unpleasant  impressions.  At 
length  we  quitted  the  scene,  leaving  the 
chivalry  of  Soorah  with  a gratified  remem- 
brance of  the  scene  in  whose  splendours  we 
had  just  partaken. — [ Trulia  Gaz. 

bachelor’s  ball. 

On  Monday  evening  10th  March,  the 
gaieties  of  the  season  were  closed  by  the 
Bachelors  of  Calcutta  entertaining  their 
married  friends  and  the  fair  spinsters  of 
this  city  with  aball  and  supper,  at  the  Town 
Hall.  The  day  had  been  rainy  through- 
out, and  the  evening  continued  gloomy. 
The  weather,  however,  was  fortunately 
fresh  and  cool ; and  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  numbers  assembled,  the  pluvious  state 
of  the  atmosphere  could  not  have  deterred 
many  of  their  fair  friends  from  gracing 
the  ball  of  the  “ Lamentables”  with  their 
presence. 

It  had,  we  understand,  been  originally 
determined  that  masks  and  fancy  dresses 
should  not  be  admitted,  and  thep  again, 
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that  they  should  be  admitted  ; but  finally, 
and  doubtless  after  the  most  mature  deli- 
beration, it  was  resolved  that  they  should 
not  be  tolerated,  though  we  confess  we  can 
see  no  sufficient  reason  for  their  exclusion. 
Fancy,  with  her  “ quips,  and  pranks,  and 
wanton  wiles”  never  fails  to  add  life  and 
animation  to  the  gayest  scene ; and  we 
really  cannot  imagine  that  any  unpleasant 
consequence  could  ever  arise  from  the  ad- 
mission of  masks  at  the  Town  Hall,  when 
sufficient  precautions  are  taken  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  tickets. 

The  dance  commenced  about  ten  o’clock, 
and  was  continued  with  great  animation 
till  the  hour  of  supper.  Quadrilles  were, 
as  usual,  the  order  of  the  evening;  but 
the  almost  exploded  country  dance  gave 
occasional  variety  to  the  scene,  and  afford- 
ed some,  who  otherwise  must  have  remain- 
ed inglorious  spectators,  an  opportunity 
of  sharing  in  the  saltatorial  amusements  of 
the  evening. 

At  the  usual  hour,  the  company  de- 
scended to  one  of  the  very  best  suppers 
that  has  ever  been  given  in  the  Town  Hall. 
Every  thing  was  good  ; and  the  wine, 
more  particularly,  was  excellent.  After 
supper,  Colonel  Marley,  the  President, 
after  an  appropriate  speech,  gave  as  a toast 
u The  Ladies which  was  drunk  in  bum- 
pers of  Champaigne  with  loudly  expressed 
enthusiasm,  and  all  the  deep  devotion 
which  that  toast  can  never  fail  to  inspire. 

After  supper  the  company  returned  to 
the  ball-room,  when  dancing  was  recom- 
menced, and  continued  to  a late  hour. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  ball,  several 
couples  entered  the  giddy  but  graceful 
circle  of  the  waltz,  and  were  soon  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  assembled  thick 
“ as  leaves  in  Va/lombrosa ,”  to  witness  this 
truly  elegant  and  fascinating  dance. 

We  have  heard  some  of  our  “ Lament- 
ableand  we  may  say  lamenting  friends, 
say,  the  ball  was  not  so  fully  attended,  nor 
afforded  them  so  much  pleasure  as  they 
expected.  What  they  expected  we  know 
not;  but  “ we’ve  an  idea”  that  the  dis- 
positions of  our  said  friends  have  begun  to 
curdle  by  too  long  a perseverance  in  a 
state  of  “ single  blessedness  the  acidula- 
ting properties  of  which  are,  alas  ! but  too 
well  known.  We  therefore  earnestly  ex- 
hort them,  sans  delay,  to  get  married.  For 
ourselves,  we  thought  the  festivities  of  the 
ball  and  banquet  as  delightful  as  youth,  and 
beauty,  and  gaiety,  good  music,  good  wine, 
and  good  humour  could  possibly  render 
them ; and  at  a very  late  hour  left  the 
ball-room  still  crowded  with  the  votaries 
of  Terpsichore,  repeating  to  ourselves,  in 
the  words  of  the  first  of  living  poets  : 

**  Well  «peeds  alike  the  banquet  anti  the  ball ; 

And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  beatity’s  train 

Link*  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain ) 

Blest  are  the  early  heart*  and  gentle  hands. 

That  mingle  there  in  well  according  bands  ; 


It  is  a sight  the  careful  brow  might  soothe. 

And  make  age  smile  and  dream  itself  to  youth  ; 
And  youth  forget  such  hour  was  past  on  earth. 
So  springs  ihe  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirth! ** 

[ Cal.  Jour. 


KISHNAGHUR  DISTRICT. 

Another  daring  outrage  has  been  com- 
mitted on  the  persons  of  two  indigo  plan- 
ters in  the  Kishnaghur  District.  Towards 
the  end  of  last  week,  a body  of  armed  men 
lay  concealed  under  the  banks  of  a tank, 
and  on  the  approach  of  the  two  gentlemen, 
Mr.  H.  and  Mr.  C.,  whose  road  lay  in  tlxat 
direction,  they  first  assailed  them  with  a 
volley  of  abuse,  and  then  growing  more 
daring,  advanced  with  the  apparent  inten- 
tion of  a desperate  attack.  Being  well 
mounted,  the  gentlemen  with  their  atten- 
dants, on  finding  tilings  wear  so  serious  an 
aspect,  charged  the  whole  gang  ; some  of 
whom,  separating  from  the  main  body, 
were  surrounded  ; but  in  the  hurry  to  lay 
hold  of  more,  it  is  to  be  regretted  the  cap- 
tives got  away  from  those  employed  to 
secure  them.  The  marauders  succeeded, 
under  cover  of  a thick  fog,  in  making 
their  escape  across  a jheel,  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  the  gentlemen  and  their  servants 
six  of  the  clubs  with  which  they  had  armed 
themselves. 

Intelligence  has  been  sent  to  Kishna- 
ghur ; and  it  will  appear  rather  extraor- 
dinary that  these  persons,  composing  a 
body  of  about  forty,  who  were,  it  is  sus- 
pected, sent  from  Ranagaut  for  some  des- 
perate enterprize,  have  been  suffered  to 
prowl  about  that  part  of  the  country  un- 
apprehended by  the  police,  although  notice 
of  them  has  long  since  been  sent  to  the 
same  head-quarters ; and  the  Daroga  has 
repeatedly  declared,  that  he  has  long  known 
these  men  as  desperate  characters,  but  la- 
mented that  no  orders  had  been  sent  to 
have  them  apprehended.  But  for  the  spi- 
rited manner  in  which  the  defence  was 
turned  into  an  attack,  the  public  might 
again  have  to  read  the  account  of  another 
massacre. — [Cal.  Jour. , March  13. 

By  a letter  received  in  the  course  of 
yesterday,  of  a later  date  than  that  com- 
municating the  article  of  intelligence  in- 
serted in  the  Journal  of  yesterday  morning, 
we  are  happy  to  understand  that  measures 
have  been  adopted  by  the  magistrate  of  the 
district,  which  will  in  all  probability  tend 
to  check  effectually  the  desperadoes  who 
have  so  long  infested  that  part  of  the 
country.  Such  laudable  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  police  authorities  is  deserving 
of  every  praise,  and  must  secure  to  them 
the  gratitude  of  the  public.  The  following 
is  an  extract  of  a private  letter : 

“ I happy  to  say  that  the  daring  at- 
tack made  by  a band  of  ruffians,  on  the 
persons  of  two  gentlemen  in  Kishnaghur, 
has  met  with  immediate  attention  from  th« 
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magistrate,  .Mr.  Turnbull,  to  whom  inform 
mation  had  been  sent.  1 understand  that 
some  of  the  same  party  were  concealed 
within  the  gentleman’s  factories  a few 
nights  previous  all  night,  and  tliat  close 
to  his  residence  ; but  the  bitjobassis  going 
their  rounds,  and  perceiving  something 
like  men  concealing  themselves,  gave  the 
alarm.  One  of  these  persons  only  was 
secured,  but  not  without  a considerable 
struggle,  and  has  already  been  despatched 
to  Kishnaghur  for  trial.  I am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  sent  there  for  some  very 
desperate  purpose,  and  at  the  instigation  of 
some  Zepnindar.  The  well  meant  caution 
of  the  Daroga  had  been  acted  upon,  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  burkundosses  is  en- 
titled to  the  highest  praise  ; but  how  la- 
mentable is  it  to  see  the  lives  and  property 
of  persons  situated  as  planters,  thus  sub- 
ject to  such  attacks,  and  without  the  means 
of  acting  on  the  offensive,  as  in  this  case, 
where  the  assailants  were  for  some  time 
known  to  be  collecting. 

**  It  is  however  well  it  is  no  worse; 
and  I cannot  refrain  recommending  gen- 
tlemen thus  situated,  as  at  a distance  of 
forty  miles  from  the  magistrate’s  station, 
that  whenever  a similar  outrage  takes 
place,  and  the  Thannadars  are  at  all  remiss 
in  diligence,  that  they  should  not  be  over 
nice  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  of 
apprehending,  securing  and  forwarding 
such  persons  to  the  magistrates  ; and  from 
whom,  I doubt  not,  they  will  receive  such 
thanks  as  the  promptitude  and  necessity  of 
the  1063810*6  will  justify.” — [Ibid.  March  14. 

PARENTAL  ACADEMIC  INSTITUTION. 

( Circular. ) 

Gentlemen  : As  parents,  guardians,  and 
friends  to  our  projected  school,  of  which 
both  the  proprietary  right  and  efficient  ma- 
nagement will  be  in  our  own  hands,  the 
favour  of  your  attendance  is  particularly 
requested  at  a meeting  to  be  holden  at  my 
house,  No.  25,  South  Colingah  Street,  on 
Saturday  next  the  1st  proximo,  at  7 o’clock 
in  the  evening.  Of  this  meeting,  both 
the  time  and  place  have  been  determined 
on  by  a majority  of  friends. 

On  so  interesting  an  occasion,  when  we 
al*e  to  engage  in  the  first  preliminaries  of  a 
work,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  will 
flow  down  to  our  children’s  children,  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  express  any  hope  as  to  a 
full  meeting.  On  this  point,  the  best 
feelings  of  the  individuals  now  addressed, 
furnish  the  most  ample  pledge. 

I am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  and 
faithful  servant, 

' John  W.  Ricketts. 

Calcutta , Feb.  25,  1823. 

1 « f i « 

At  a meeting  of  Parents,  Guardians, 
and  Friends,  holden  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Ricketts,  in  South  Colingah  Street, 
Saturday  evening,  the  1st  March  1823  : 


It  was  Resolved,  1.  That  we  form  our- 
selves into  a Society  to  promote  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children,  by  projecting  an 
institution  which  shall  be  managed  by  a 
committee  chosen  from  among  the  general 
body  of  parents,  guardians,  and  friends. 

2.  That  it  be  designated  “ The  Parental 
Academic  Institution,”  as  indicative  of 
its  peculiar  origin. 

3.  That  the  following  gentlemen  be 
chosen  on  the  Committee  of  Management 
for  the  ensuing  year,  seven  of  whom  to 
form  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  bu- 
siness, viz.  Messrs.  J.  L.  Blaney,  E. 
Brightman,  W.  Da  Costa,  R.  Frith,  J.L. 
Heatly,  C.  Hudson,  M.  Johnson,  C.  Kerr, 
R.Kerr,  J.  Kyd,  J.  F.  Sandys,  T.B.  Scott, 
P.  Sutherland. 

4.  That  the  committee  of  managers  be 
requested  to  make  arrangements,  without 
delay,  for  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions ; and  to  frame  a Code  of  Rules  and 
Regulations. 

5.  That  Mr.  J.  W.  Ricketts  be  appoint- 
ed Secretary  to  the  Institution  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

6.  That  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Co.  be 
requested  to  accept  the  office  of  Treasurers 
to  the  Institution. 

7.  That  an  Annual  Meeting  of  Parents, 
Guardians  and  Friends  to  the  Institution 
be  holden  on  such  day,  and  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  hereafter  be  determined 
upon ; when  the  accounts  of  the  Society 
will  be  laid  before  them,  a Report  of  the 
proceedings  read,  and  aCommittee  of  Ma- 
nagers elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

8.  That  in  conformity  w'ith  the  sugges- 
tion of  friends  engaged  in  the  under- 
taking, a book  of  donations  be  opened  for 
the  reception  of  the  names  of  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  render  pecuniary  sup- 
port to  the  Institution. 

9.  That  the  Institution  shall  be  open  for 
the  admission  of  every  child,  whose  pa- 
rents, guardians  or  friends  may  be  willing 
to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  tbe  Society. 

10.  That  any  five  members  of  the  com- 
mittee be  empowered  to  call  a General 
Meeting,  whenever  they  may  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  do  so. 

John  W.  Ricketts,  Sec.  P.A.I. 

Donations  to  the  Parental- Academic  - 
Institution. 

Names  of  Donors.  Rs.  t Names  of  Donors.  R*. 

Baillie,  J 10  Frith,  Robert  ...200 

Bartlett,  Abel. ..100  Heatly,  J.  L...100 

Bartlett,  T 100  Henry,  J 25 

Black,  Andrew  100  Hill,  J 50 

Blaney,  J.  L...  50.  Hudson,  C 100 

Byrn,  W 100  Jacobs,  Janies...  32 

Cockburn,  M... 100  Jones,  C.  J 20 

Cornelius,  H...  50  Kellner,  F.  D...  32. 

Dacosta,  W 500  Kerr,  C 50 

Elias,  J. 8 Kerr,  R 75 

Fraser,  W 5 Kyd,J„ 500 
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Name*  of  Donor*. 

Mercado,  J 

Palmer,  H 

Payne,  J.,  jun... 

Pereira,  P 

Perroux,  A 

Perroux,  J...... 

Reed,  Charles... 
Ricketts,  J.  W. 
John  W. 


R*..  Name*  of  Donor*.  Rs. 

25  j llymer,  W.  C.  ...10 
lOSandford,  G.  ...100 
30 1 Sandys,  J.  F.  ...100 


10  SturtneiV  W 20 

50  Sutlierland,  P...100 
100  Swaine,  W.  A...  32 

500  Wilson,  P 25 

100  Wood,  James...  32 
Ricketts,  Sec.  P.  A.  I. 


TWELFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CALCUTTA 
AUXILIARY  1)1  HI.E  SOCIETY. 

On  the  2 1st  Feb.  the  friends  of  this  in- 
stitution met  at  the  Town  Hall,  pursuant 
to  advertisement,  to  celebrate  their  twelfth 
anniversary.  We  have  been  longer  in  no- 
ticing the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  than 
we  could  have  wished.  Indeed,  as  we  were 
not  ourselves  present,  we  should  not  now 
be  able  to  furnish  our  readers  with  the  par- 
ticulars, but  for  the  kind  attention  of  a 
correspondent. 

The  attendance  in  the  Town  Hall,  on 
the  late  anniversary  of  the  Calcutta  Auxi- 
liary Bible  Society,  though  not  very  nu- 
merous, was,  as  usual,  highly  respectable. 
The  principal  feature  in  the  report  was  its 
review  of  the  operations  and  effects  of  the 
Calcutta  Bible  Association,  instituted  in 
July  last.  It  will  be  heard  with  satisfac- 
tion, that  this  new  ally  has  been  most  ho- 
nourably active  and  successful  in  its  ca- 
reer, having  collected,  chiefly  in  small  con- 
tributions, near  6,000  rupees  in  aid  of  the 
cause.  But  this  is  its  smallest  praise.  Its 
beneficial  effects  on  the  Christian  Com- 
munity have  been  considerable,  Christians 
of  all  denominations  in  Calcutta  have  been 
excited  to  new  earnestness  ip  the  charitable 
work  of  disseminating  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  many 
individuals,  who  were  before  indifferent  to 
the  Bible,  have  had  their  attention  called 
to  it,  and  learned  to  appreciate  this  trea-- 
sure,  in  consequence  of  their  intercourse 
with  the  visiting  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation Committee ; and  if  the  future  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  keep  pace  only 
with  the  past,  the  community  cannot  but 
receive  from  it  the  most  essential  benefit. 
It  is  needless  to  anticipate  the  subject  by 
entering  into  details  in  this  place,  as  the 
public  will  soon  boinfull  possession  of 
die  facts,  from  the  Society’s  own  printed 
document.  Soon  after  ten  o’clock  the  chair 
w as  taken,  and  the  report  read  by  G.  Udny, 
Esq.  Great  interest  was  imparted  to  the 
meeting,  by  the  re-appearance  at  this  an- 
niversary of  the  respected  Hon.  J.  II, 
Harington,  Esq.,  the  late  President,  to 
whom  the  Society  was  indebted  for  many 
years  for  so  much  of  its  efficiency.  When 
the  report  had  been  read,  Mr.  Harington 
rose,  and  addressed  the  meeting  to  the 
following  effect : 

‘‘  Gentlemen:  In  rising  to  move  that 
the  interesting  report  which  you  have 


heard  be  adopted  and  printed,  I must  re- 
quest you  not  to  expect  any  diing  like  a 
regular  and  formal  speech,  for  which  I am 
neither  qualified  nor  prepared.  I had  no 
information  of  die  contents  of  die  Report, 
till  it  was  read  to  us  by  the  Chairman. 
But  I am  sure  that  I express  the  sense  of 
every  one  present,  when  I say  that  it  has 
afforded  me  die  highest  gratification.  The 
recent  formation  of  a Bible  Association  at 
this  Presidency,  calculated  to  enlarge  the 
utility  of  the  Auxiliary  Society,  forms  a 
new  era  in  the  annals  of  the  institution  ; 
and  from  the  success  which  has  already 
attended  it,  the  example  given  for  a simi- 
lar association  at  Benares,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  its  leading  to  several  kindred 
associations  (the  advantages  of  which  in 
other  countries  are  well  known), cannot  fail 
to  bring  a material  accession  of  energy  in 
promotion  of  the  simple  and  important 
object  of  all  Bible  Institutions  founded  on 
the  principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

“ I might  notice  some  other  interesting 
matters  in  the  transactions  of  the  past  year; 
but  as  they  are  fully  mentioned  in  the 
report,  I choose  rather  to  employ  the  few 
moments  during  which  I shall  occupy 
your  attention  instating  what  my  late  visit 
to  England  has  enabled  me  to  observe 
personally,  the  lively  interest  taken  by  the 
venerable  President,  Committee,  and  Se- 
cretaries of  die  Parent  Society  in  the  pro- 
ceedings and  success  of  die  Calcutta 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  as  connected  with 
the  common  object  of  both  institutions, 
viz.  the  circulation  of  die  Holy  Scriptures 
without  note  or  comment,  with  a view  to 
the  spreading  of  die  Gospel  in  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Asia,  and  thereby  diffusing  the 
benefits  of  true  religion  (with  the  blessing 
of  Providence)  diroughout  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  I cannot  do  justice  to  die  feel- 
ings or  expressions  of  the  excellent  persons 
to  whom  I have  referred  on  this  subject ; 
especially  to  those  of  die  Rev.  Mr.  Owen, 
w hose  zealous  exertions  in  advancement  of 
the  great  cause,  so  often  and  so  ably  ad- 
vocated by  him,  had  so  impaired  his  health, 
that  it  was  feared  his  useful  services  could 
not  be  continued.  I am  happy  to  add, 
that  he  wras  convalescent  when  I left  Eng- 
land ; and  even  if  he  should  be  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  the  active  station  here- 
tofore filled  by  him  with  an  union  of  ta- 
lent, animation,  and  diligence,  as  well  as 
with  a good-will  toward  India  that  cannot 
he  surpassed,  I feel  confident  that  his  able 
and  worthy  coadjutors,  who  have  hitherto 
shewn  equal  readiness  in  promoting  the 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  through- 
out this  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  as 
well  as  in  encouraging  correct  translations 
of  them  in  all  the  vernacular  dialects  of 
Asia,  will  not  slacken  their  exertions  nor 
abate  their  zeal  for  these  good  purposes. 

I nlay  indeed  venture  to  assure  this  So- 
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ciety,  from  what  I witnessed  at  different 
meetings  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  which  I had 
the  happiness  to  attend,  that  no  part  of  the 
extensive  funds  of  the  Parent  Society  will 
l>e  withheld,  which  may  from  time  to  time 
be  required  to  accomplish  the  design  of 
that  admirable  institution,  especially  as  it 
includes  an  accurate,  intelligible  version  of 
the  divine  word  in  every  known  language, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
British  India,  or  more  comprehensively  for 
the  diffusion  of*  real  Christianity  through- 
out every  part  of  Asia. 

“ But  I will  not  longer  detain  the  meet- 
ing. The  Secretary’  will  have  the  kindness 
to  read  a letter  which  has  been  received 
from  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Societies,  and  which 
will  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Committee’s  proceedings 
during  the  last  year.  I will  only  further 
beg  leave  to  move,  ‘ that  the  Report  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  usual  number  of  co- 
pies be  printed  for  circulation.’  ” 

After  this  motion  had  been  put  and  car- 
ried, Mr.  Udny  moved,  in  which  he  was 
seconded  by  W.  B.  Bayley,  Esq.,  “ that 
the  Hon.  J.  H.  Harington,  Esq.,  formerly 
President  of  this  Society,  and  now  a mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Council,  be  requested 
to  accept  of  the  honorary  station  of  Vice- 
President;”  on  the  passing  of  which 
resolution,  Mr.  Harington  expressed  his 
ready  compliance  with  the  request,  as 
consistent  with  the  “ favourable  views  he 
had  always  entertained  of  this  institution, 
and  with  the  precedents  already  established 
-in  the  instances  of  other  members  of  the 
Local  Government.” 

J.  P.  Larkins,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  then  rose  and  said,  that  Mr. 
Harington  having,  in  his  address  to  the 
meeting,  alluded  to  the  establishment  dur- 
ing the  year  which  had  just  closed  of  a Bible 
Association  in  this  city,  the  necessity  of 
his  enlarging  on  the  subject  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  ; and  the  more 
so,  as  the  report  which  had  just  l>een  read, 
and  which  had  received,  as  indeed  it  me- 
rited, the  approbation  of  the  meeting, 
dwelt  at  considerable  leugth,  and  in  a very 
interesting  strain  upon  the  advantages 
which  are  likely  to  follow,  not  to  our  So- 
ciety merely,  but  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity at  large,  from  the  co-operation  of 
their  own  fellow -labourers  in  the  Bible 
causes  **  When,  however,”  he  added, 
“ I advert  to  the  highly  esteemed  gentle- 
men by  whom  this  association  was  es- 
tablished, and  to  whose  care  the  manage- 
ment of  it  has  been  committed,  I am  justifi- 
ed in  entertaining  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  success  from  their  laudable  mid  well  di- 
rected exertions  ; and  I trust.  Gentlemen, 
that  a kind  Providence  will  continue  to 
guide  their  steps  in  the  way  in  which  they 
are  now  proceeding.  Asking  your  prayers, 


and  those  of  every  well-wisher  to  the  Bible 
cause  on  their  behalf,  I will  only  further 
add  by  moving  a Resolution,  ‘ That  the 
cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  offered 
to  the  Calcutta  Bible  Association,  which 
has,  even  in  this  its  earliest  infancy,  so 
essentially  contributed  to  promote  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures  ; and  further 
that  we  convey  to  the  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  that  Association  the  assurance  of 
our  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with  them, 
as  instruments  in  common  with  ourselves, 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  greatest 
blessing  heaven  can  bestow.’  ” 

This  resolution  was  passed  with  the 
unanimous  and  cordial  approbation  of  the 
meeting.  G.  Money,  Esq.  then  rose  and 
proposed  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Secretaries  and  Treasurer  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  their  important  services.  This 
gentleman  also  enlarged  on  the  advantages 
likely  to  result  from  the  Bible  Association, 
to  which  he  was  powerfully  impelled,  he 
said,  from  the  list  of  subscribers  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  exhibiting  a multitude 
of  small  donations  and  contributions,  col- 
lected from  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  whose  union  in  this  truly  Christian 
work  could  not  be  contemplated  without 
the  liveliest  hopes  of  great  eventual  good. 

Some  vacancies  having  occurred  in  the 
committee  during  the  last  year,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  elected  into  the  com- 
mittee for  the  ensuing  year: 

Dr.  Hare; 

F.  T.  Hall,  Esq. ; 

Capt.  Hutchinson  (of  the  Engineers). 

The  Rev.  H.  Townley,  one  of  the  Se- 
cretaries, having  departed  to  Europe,  Mr. 
Thomason  moved,  and  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Udny,  that  the  Rev.  J.  Hill  be  re- 
quested to  accept  the  office  of  joint- Se- 
cretary' in  his  room. 

Mr.  Hill  was  accordingly  nominated, 
and  signified  his  cordial  acceptance  of  the 
office. 

Before  the  meeting  broke  up,  Dr. 
Marshman  presented  to  the  Society  a copy 
of  the  whole  Bible,  translated  at  Seram- 
pore  into  the  Chinese  language,  printed 
on  Europe  paper,  in  moveable  types.  It 
was  felt  to  be  an  occasion  for  congratula- 
tion tliat  this  important  work  had  been  at 
length  so  happily  completed.— [Ccd.  Gov. 
Gaz.,  March  13. 

BENGAL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

We  have  just  seen  the  Fifth  Report  of 
the  Bengal  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society ; 
but,  as  to  insert  the  whole  of  it  would  be 
much  too  long  for  our  limited  space,  we 
have  made  the  following  abstract,  contain- 
ing the  most  interesting  parts  of  it,  which 
cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  every  one 
who  feels  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
natives  of  India,  or  who  wishes  to  sec 
them  shake  ofF  the  shackles  of  superstition 
with  which  they  are  so  fast  bound,  and  as- 
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sumo  to  themselves  the  place  -which  every 
reasonable  being  is  destined  to  hold  among 
his  fellows.  Without  being  enthusiasts, 
we  feel  that  we  cannot  speak  in  too  high 
or  too  flattering  terms  of  the  labours  of  the 
individuals  who  have  exerted  themselves 
so  actively  to  bring  about  these  desirable 
ends.  Indeed  we  are  fully  convinced,  that 
education  and  civilization  are  the  bases 
upon  which  every  thing  rests  that  is  great 
orBnoble*in  our  nature ; and,  whatever  other 
causes  may  be  subservient  to  this  end,  we 
maintain  that  without  these,  they  will  all 
be  useless.  We  now  proceed  to  point  out 
the  extent  of  the  Society’s  labours. 

Besides  the  Union  Chapel  in  the  Dur- 
rumtollah  which  belongs  to  this  Society, 
native  chapels  have  been  established  at 
Mirzapoor,  Manicktula,  and  Kidderpore. 
With  the  exception  of  that  at  Manicktula, 
which  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  re- 
linquish, these  are  well  attended.  Tracts 
and  religious  books  have  been  distributed 
at  these  stations,  and  divine  service  per- 
formed on  Sunday  mornings  and  Tuesday 
evenings  to  attentive  and  numerous  au- 
diences. 

Schools,  which  we  consider  to  be  the 
most  useful  of  the  Society’s  labours,  have 
been  established  at  Kidderpore,  Bhobani- 
pore,  Chitlah,  and  Tallah  Gunge.  On 
Sunday  mornings,  the  Chitlah  and  Kid- 
derpore Schools  are  regularly  catechized 
in  one  of  Bengallce  chapels,  where  the 
number  of  children  in  attendance  fre- 
quently amounts  to  seventy. 

A female  school  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mrs.  Trawin,  has  also  been  es- 
tablished, where  there  is  sometimes  an  at- 
tendance  of  sixteen  girls.  Two  of  these 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  reading, 
and  have  committed  to  memory  the  whole 
of  the  catechism.  The  regularity  of  their 
attendance,  and  the  attention  they  have  dis- 
played to  what  has  been  taught  them,  is 
said  to  have  been  highly  gratifying. 

The  establishment  of  the  school  press  is 
another  means  which  in  the  hands  of  the 
Society  promises  to  be  highly  instrumental 
in  enlightening  the  natives.  The  follow- 
ing account  will  shew  that  the  Society  has 
not  been  idle  in  availing  themselves  of  this 
powerful  engine,  for  it  appears  that  “dur- 
ing the  last  year  the  Society’s  press  has 
printed  in  Bengallee  12,500  tracts;  in 
English  and  Bengallee  18,000;  in  Hin- 
doostanee  4,500;  in  English  and  Hin- 
doostanee  1,500;  in  Ilinduwi  1,500: 
amounting  in  all  to  30,000,  and  making  a 
total  of  tracts  wliich  have  been  printed  by 
the  Society  since  its  establishment,  of 
117,000.” 

The  Society  also  possesses  chapels  at 
Chinsurah  and  Benares.  Messrs.  Pearson 
and  Munday  preside  at  the  former,  and 
Mr.  Adam  at  the  latter  place.— Cate- 
chetical instruction  and  preaching  are  the 
principal  means  used  by  these  gentlemen 


to  promote  the  important  objects  which 
they  have  in  view. 

For  the  support  of  the  Society  branches 
have  been  formed  among  its  friends,  which 
seem  to  promise  the  most  favourable  re- 
sults. Among  these  are  the  Calcutta  La- 
dies’ Branch  Society,  which  has  contribut- 
ed during  the  last  year  to  the  amount 
ofSa.Rs.  730.  10.  Another  Branch  So- 
ciety at  Chinsurah  has  contributed  Sa.Rs. 
773.  2.  3,  and  a third  in  His  Majesty’s 
17thregt.  of  Foot,  Sa.Rs.  84.  8.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  Society’s  press  has  cleared 
Sa.  Rs.  2,387.  6,  and  the  sale  of  their 
publications  has  realized  Sa.  Rs.  153.  The 
whole  of  the  Society’s  funds  for  the  last 
year  amount  to  Sa.  Rs.  7,419.  14.  9,  and 
its  disbursements  to  Sa.  Rs.  11,096.  7.  3, 
leaving  the  Society  in  debt  Sicca  Rupees 
3,676.  1.  6. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without 
reverting  to  a circumstance  of  a very  no- 
vel nature,  viz.  the  education  of  native 
females.  We  look  upon  formation  of  a 
school  having  this  object  in  view,  as  one  of 
the  most  direct  attacks  upon  the  formidable 
system  of  Hindu  superstition  that  could  be 
made ; and  w-hile  we  warmly  offer  our  mite 
of  applause  to  the  general  objects  of  the 
Society,  we  cannot  avoid  particularly  no- 
ticing tlris  fact,  as  the  most  spirited  and 
praiseworthy  attempt  that  has  yet  been 
made  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  our 
fellow-men.  — [Bong.  Hurk .,  March  12. 


SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals . 

March  4.  Clydesdale,  M’Kellar,  from 
Liverpool  21  June. — 23.  Perseverance , 
Fenn,  from  Liverpool  14  Oct. 

The  Circassian,  Wasse,  from  London, 
arrived  off  Saugor  1st  April,  and  Marquess 
of  Hastings,  Barclay,  from  Madras,  passed 
Saugor  same  day. 

Departures. 

March  15.  Princess  Charlotte , M’Kean, 
for  Liverpool. — 18.  Minerva , Bell,  for 
London. — 21.  Mangles,  Cogill,  to  com- 
plete her  cargo  for  London. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS.  * 

BIRTHS. 

Feb.  19.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of 
Capt.  Bannerman,  Assist.  Com.  Gen.,  of 
a daughter. 

22.  At  Hansi,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Ram- 
say, 8th  regt.  N.  I.,  of  a son. 

24.  At  Benares,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  W. 
Turner,  1st  bat.  29th  regt.  N.  I.,  Adj. 
and  Quart.  Mast,  of  the  Europ.  Invalids 
at  Chunar,  of  a daughter. 

28.  At  Keitali,  in  Bundlecund,  the 
lady  of  Capt.  E.  II.  Simpson,  1st  bat. 
8th  reg.  N,  1.,  of  a daughter.  . 

— At  Delhi,  the  lady  of  Brevet  Capt. 
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G.  R.  Pemberton,  Interpreter  and  Quart. 
Mast.  2d  but.  28th  N.  I.,  of  a son. 

March  1.  Mrs.  Anne  Pyva,  of  a son. 

— At  Kamptee  Cantonment,  near  Nag- 
pore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Col.  T.  White- 
head,  commanding  1st  bat.  21st  reg. 
Beng.  N.  I.,  of  a son  and  heir. 

3.  At  Monghyr,  the  lady  of  T.  G. 
Vibart,  Esq.,  of  the  Civil  Service,  of  a son. 

— At  Sultangunge,  near  Bauglepore, 
the  lady  of  Maj.  W.  C.  Faithful,  2d  bat. 
4th  Nat.  Regt. , of  a daughter. 

6.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pereira*  wife  of  J. 
Pereira,  Esq.,  of  a son. 

— At  Hoogbly,  the  lady  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Broeager,  of  a daughter. 

10.  At  Midnapore,  the  lady  of  Maj. 
D’ Aguilar,  13th  regt.,  of  a daughter. 

— At  Bogwongolah,  Moorshedabad, 
Mrs.  T.  Rose,  of  a daughter. 

— Mrs.  A.  James,  of  a son. 

1 1 . Mrs.  T.  Frisby,  of  a daughter. 

. — The  lady  of  G.  Ballard,  Esq.  of  a son. 

15.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Pearson,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  George  Henry  Pearson,  of  the  Hon. 
Company’s  Marine,  of  a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb.  22.  At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Parson,  Henry  Griffith  Bright- 
man.  Esq.  to  Miss  Mary  Nuthall,  second 
daughter  of  Lieut.  Col.  John  Nuthall, 
5th  reg.  Lt.  Cav.,  on  the  Bengal  Esta- 
blishment. 

27.  At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Parson,  Mr.  J.  A.  May,  of  the 
firm  of  May  and  Co.,  to  Mrs.  P.  Ma- 
gowan,  widow  of  the  late  Lieut.  Ma- 
gowan,  of  the  Rungpore  Bat. 

March  1 . At  the  Cathedral,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Parson,  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  to  Miss 
Eliza  Beek,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt. 
R.  Beek,  of  the  Country  Service. 

6.  At  Cawnpore,  by  the  Rev.  H.  L. 
Williams,  M.  Gisborne,  Esq.,  son  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Gisborne,  of  Yoxall  Lodge, 
Staffordshire,  to  Anne  Frushard,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  D.  Brown,  Senior  Chap- 
lain at  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William. 

7.  At  Cossimbazar,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Eales,  Maj.  G.  Swiney,  Deputy  Principal 
Commissary  of  Ordnance,  to  Maria 
Arabella  eldest  ’daughter  of  Alex.  Haig, 
Esq.  late  of  the  Medical  Service  of  Bengal. 

11.  At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Corrie,  Ens.  Souter,  2d  bat. 
11th  reg.  N.  I.,  to  Miss  Harriet  Uve- 
dale,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Ralph 
Uvedale,  Esq,  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

12.  At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Parson,  Mr.  T.  Ro^s,  of  the  Hon. 
Comp.  Marine,  to  Mrs.  Jane  McCow. 

15.  At  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Parson,  Mr.  John  Rutherford 
Aitken,  of  the  Upper  Military  Orphan 
School,  Kidderpore,  to  Henrietta,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Harrison,  Head 


Master  of  the  Lower  Military  Orphan 
School. 

DEATH9. 

March  6.  At  Hameerpoor,  Capt.  C.  B. 
Nield,  of  the  4th  regt.  Bengal  Lt.  Cav. 

8.  Mr.  Broders,  late  a Branch  Pilot  in 
the  H.  C’s.  Service,  aged  85  years. 

— At  Serampore,  of  the  cholera  mor- 
bus, Mr.  J.  F.  Annosett,  aged  28  years. 

— After  an  illness  of  eighteen  months, 
Serjeant  John  Lewis,  Garrison  Key  Ser- 
jeant of  Fort  William,  aged  58  years,  22 
of  which  he  had  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
Hon.  Company. 

11.  Mr.  James  Baxter,  the  celebrated 
hair-dresser  of  Crooked  Lane,  aged  66 
years. 

13.  At  Barrackpore,  Capt.  John  Sep- 
pings,  of  the  20th  regt.  N.  I.  This 
highly  respected  officer,  while  in  a fit  of 
delirium  occasioned  by  excruciating  bodily 
pain,  unfortunately  terminated  his  own 
existence  by  shooting  himself  with  a pistol 
bullet. 

17.  Mr.  Thomas  Russ,  Master  Pilot  in 
the  H.  C.’s  Marine,  aged  38  years. 

18.  At  Chinsurah,  Mrs.  Henry  Batjer. 

19.  At  Purneah,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W. 
Bertram,  10th  N.  I.,  District  Barrack- 
master  of  the  16th  or  Purneah  division. 

*—  Master  Silvester  Rebello,  aged  7 
years. 

20.  At  Berhampore,  Mr.  J.  P.  Bellew, 
after  a severe  bilious  attack. 

21.  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  Branch  Pilot  in 
the  H.  C.  Marine,  after  lingering  under 
a painful  disorder  of  the  liver  complaint 
for  eight  months. 

— Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Frisby,  aged  18 
years. 

23.  John  Gilmore,  Esq.,  aged  62  years, 
sincerely  regretted. 


MADRAS . 

GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

Fort  St.  George,  Jan.  31,  1823. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  direct,  that  the  Assist.  Surgeons 
of  H.  M’s  service,  when  in  medical 
charge  of  Corps,  shall  be  restricted,  in 
future,  to  the  Batta  and  other  allowances 
of  their  regimental  rank,  iri  the  same  man- 
ner as  Assist.  Surgs.  of  the  H.C’s.  service. 


Fort  St  George,  March  14,  1823. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  publish  the  following  Regu- 
lation for  the  information  and  guidance 
of  the  Army. 

No  officer  will  henceforth  be  appointed 
to  fill  any  situation  on  the  General  Staff 
of  the  Army,  who  shall  not  have  served 
four  years,  three  of  which  in  the  actual 
performance  of  Regimental  or  Staff  duty 
with  a corps. 
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An  officer  may  hold  the  situation  of 
Aid-de-Camp  after  having  served  one  year 
with  his  regt.  ; but  the  period  passed  in 
that  situation,  except  when  employed  upon 
field  service,  is  not  to  be  counted  regi- 
mental duty  as  described  above. 

None  but  officers  who  have  actually 
done  two  years’  regimental  duty,  shall  be 
eligible  to  fill  the  situations  of  Adjutant, 
and  Quarter  Master  and  Interpreter. 

The  General  Orders  of  the  9th  of  Oct. 
1810,  and  29th  of  Oct.  1813,  are  hereby 
cancelled. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

March  13.  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  Judge  of 
the  Zillah  of  Malabar. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  do.  do.  of  Combe- 
conum. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Drury,  Sub-Collector  and 
Assistant  Magistrate  of  Salem. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Ogilvie,  Sub- Collector  aud 
Assistant  Magistrate  of  Cuddapah. 

20.  The  Rev.  H.  Harper,  Chaplain  at 
St.  Thomas’s  Mount. 

27.  James  Aitkin,  Esq.  M.,  D.,  Assay- 
Master. 

Mr.  H.  Lacon,  Commissioner  for  Small 
Claims  on  the  Carnatic  Fund. 

Col.  R.  Scot,  C.  B.,  to  be  Resident  at 
Tanjore. 

April  3.  Mr.  J.  C.  Morris,  to  be  De- 
puty Teleegoo  Translator. to  the  Govern- 
ment. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

♦ 

BREVET  RANK. 

The  undermentioned  Officers,  who  are 
Subalterns  of  15  years’  standing,  have 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Capt. 
from  the  1st  March  1823: 

1st  Class,  Season  1807. 

Lieut.  R.  Morison,  15th  N.  I. 

Lieut.  J.  Sinclair,  15th  do. 

Lieut.  M.  Clarke,  M.  E.  R. 

Lieut.  J.  Wilson,  15th  N.  I. 

Lieut.  R.  Cocke,  15th  do. 

Lieut.  J.  W.  Cleaveland,  19th  do. 
Lieut.  A.  Hendrie,  7th  do. 

Lieut.  J.  Anthony,  6th  do. 

Lieut.  J.  Tod,  17th  do. 

Lieut . J.  Peake,  1 1 th  do. 

Lieut.  L.  Macdowall,  12th  do. 

Lieut.  T.  R.  C.  Mantell,  24th  do. 
Lieut.  H.  Salmon,  6th  do. 

Lieut.  R.  M‘Leod,  13th  do. 

Lieut.  F.  H.  M.  Wheeler,  15th  do. 
Lieut.  D.  C.  Stewart,  12th. do. 

Lieut.  J.  Clemons,  9th  do. 

Lieut.  W.  Strahan,  19th  do. 

Lieut.  H.  R.  King,  19th  do. 

Lieut.  J.  Ward,  20th  do. 

Lieut.  T.  Thuillicr,  1st  tio. 

Lieut.  R.  Frew,  22d  do. 


Lieut.  A.  Kerr,  7th  Cav. 

Lieut.  R.  Gordon,  8th  do. 

STAFF  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb.  18.  Lieut.  Col.  W.  Morison,  C.B., 
having  returned  to  Madras,  will  resume 
the  office  of  Commissary  General. 

Lit  ut.  Peter  Hamond,  of  Artillery,  to 
place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Resident  of  Nagpoor,  with  a view  to  his 
being  attached  to  Artillery  of  his  Highness 
the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor. 

March  18.  Lieut.  J.  G.  Proby,  of  En- 
gineers, to  be  Superintending  Engineer 
in  Malabar  and  Canara,  and  Civil  Engi- 
neer in  Western  Division. 

Lieut.  H.  C.  Cotton,  of  Engineers,  to 
be  Superintending  Engineer  in  Mysoor 
Division,  vice  Proby. 

Ens.  A.  T.  Cotton,  of  Engineers,  to  be 
Assistant  to  Superintending  Engineer, 
Presidency  D.vision. 

LIGHT  CAVALRY. 

Removals. 

March  15.  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Colebrooke, 
C.B.,  from  8th  to  2d  regt.,  and  Lieut. 
Col.  F.  Walker,  from  2d  to  8th  regt. 

NATIVE  INFANTRY. 

Isf  Regt.  March  12.  Lieut.  F.W.  Mor- 
gan, removed  from  2d  to  1st  bat. 

2d  Regt..  Feb.  18.  Ens.  W.  Smith  re- 
moved from  1 st  to  2d  bat. 

4 th  Regt.  Jan  31.  Lieuts.  (Brev.  Capts.) 
J.  J.  Webbe  and  C.  St.  John  Grant,  re- 
moved from  1st  to  2d  bat.,  and  Lieuts. 
A.  B.  Dyce  and  H.  R.  Kirby  from  2d  to 
1st  bat. — Feb.  25.  Lieut.  A.  B.  Bryce  to 
be  Adjut.  to  1st  bat.  vice  Wallis — March 
12.  Lieut.  J.  Metcalfe,  removed  from  2d 
1st  bat.  — 14.  Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  T. 
Walker  to  be  Adjut.  to  2d  bat.  vice  Hall, 
resigned. 

5th  Regt.  March  12.  Capt.  J.  S.  Trotter 
removed  from  2d  to  1st  bat.,  and  Lieut.  J. 
Randall  from  1st  to  2d  bat. 

6th  Regt.  Fib.  20.  Ens.  E.  M.  Palmer 
removed  from  1st  to  2d  bat. 

9th  Regt.  Jan.  24.  Capt.  J Boles  re- 
moved from  1st  to  2d  bat. — Feb.  25.  Sun. 
Ens.  H.  Currie  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Seale 
deceased;  date  of  com.  21  Feb.  1823. — 
March  7.  Lieut.  G.  Milsom  to  be  Adj.  to 
2d  bat.  vice  Williams,  returned  to  Europe. 
— 12.  Maj.  T.  Hicks  posted  to  1st,  and 
Lieut.  H.  Currie  to  2d  bat. — Ens.  J.  H. 
M’Braire  removed  from  1st  to  2d  bat. 

10/A  Regt.  March  4,  Sen.  Ens.  Peter 
Steinson  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Crichton,  de- 
ceased ; date  of  com.  19  Feb.  1823.^12. 
Lieut.  R.  J.  H.  Vivian  removed  from  1st 
to  2d  bat. — Lieut.  R.  J.  H.  Vivian  to  be 
Adj.  to  2d  bat.  vice  Crichton,  deceased. 

1 Ith  Regt.  Jan.  24.  Lieut.  P.  Hay  re- 
moved from  2d  to  1st  bat. — March.  12. 
Capt.  J.  Bayley  removed  from  2d  to  1st,  ' 
and  Lieut.  G.  Gray  from  1st  to  2d  bat. 
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14 th  Regt.  Jan.  24.  Lieut.  H.  Bevan, 
removed  from  1st  to  2d  bat. 

1 5th  Regt.  March  12.  Lieut.  E.  Ser- 
vante,  removed  from  1st  to  2d  bat. 

17 th  Regt.  March  12.  Capt.  G.  Drew, 
removed  from  2d  to  1st  bat. 

18 th  Regt.  March  12.  Capt.  A.  Mac- 
Queen,  removed  from  2d  to  1st,  and  Capt. 
T.  W.  Wigan,  from  1st  to  2d  bat. 

20 th  Regt.  March  12.  Capt.  J.  Had- 
wen  removed  from  1st  to  2d  bat. 

2 1st  Regt.  March  14.  Lieut.  W.  Lang- 
ford to  be  Interp.  and  Quart.  Mast,  to  'zd 
bat.,  vice  Allen. 

22 d Regt  March  12.  Lieiits.  R.T. Wal- 
lace and  A.  Adam,  removed  from  1st  to  2d 
bat. 

2 3tt  Regt.  March  12.  Capt.  W.  Heude, 
removed  from  2d  to  1st.  bat. 

24 th  Regt.  March  12.  Lieut.  T.  Bell, 
removed  from  2d  to  1st  bat. 

25lh  Rent.  March  7.  Sen.  Ens.  John 
Edgar  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Lloyd,  deceased  ; 
date  of  com.  26  Feb.  1823. 

Removals. 

Jan.  24.  Ensigns  Hill,  Doveton,  Wall, 
Clifford,  Smyth,  Miller,  Wilkie,  Forbes, 
Danieil,  Gibson,  Walker,  Spry,  Allar- 
dvce,  Buchanan,  and  Adams,  from  doing 
duty  with  1st  bat.  3d  regt.,  to  do  duty  with 
2d  bat.  10th  regt.  ' • 

Ensign  C.  A.  Roberts,  from  doing  duty 
with  2d  bat.  4th  regt.,  to  do  duty  with  1st 
bat.  25th  regt. 

Feb.  6.  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Marshall,  from 
1st  to  23d  regt.  and  1st  bat.;  and  Lieut. 
Col.  A. Frith,  from  23d  to  the  1st  regt.  and 
2d  bat. 

March  5.  Ensign  H.  C.  Gosling,  1st 
bat.  7th  regt.,  doing  duty  with  2d  bat.  28d 
regt.,  to  join  his  bat.  at  Mangalore. 

ARTILLERY*. 

Feb.  28.  Lieut.  R.  Seton  to  be  Adj.  to 
3d  bat.,  vice  Hamond. 

PIONEERS. 

Feb.  15.  Lieut.  G.  M.  Annesly,  22d 
regt.,)  posted  to  2d  bat.  of  Pioneers,  vice 
Ro\.  ley,  promoted. 


> -.MEDICAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Jan.  25.  Assist.  Surg.  W.  F.  Reeks,  re- 
moved from  doing  duty  with  H.  M.  ’s  46th 
regt.,  and  posted  to  2d  bat.  19th  regt. 

Asssist.  Surg.  R.  Baikie,  posted  to  6th 
regt.  L.C. 

Assist.  Surg.  E.  Jessop,  M.D.,  posted 
to  Carnatic  Europ.  Vet.  Bat. 

Assist.  Surg.  B.  G.  Maurice,  to  do  duty 
with  H.M.’s  Royal  Regt. 

28.  Assist.  Surg.  E.  Jessop,  M.  D., 
Carnatic  Europ.  Vet.  Bat.,  to  join  and 
afford  medical  aid  to  Capt.  Kyd's  detach- 
ment of  Madras  Europ.  Regt. 

Feb.  18.  Assist.  Surg.  A.  N.  Magrath, 
Asiatic  Journ. — No.  94. 


permitted  to  enter  on  the  general  duties 
of  the  army. 

20.  Surg.W.  M£Kenzie,  removed  from 
3d  regt.  L.C.  to  13th  regt  N.I.and  1st 
bat. 

Surg.  D.  Henderson,  removed  from 
13th  regt.  to  3d  regt.  L.C. 

Assist.  Surg.W.  K.  Hay,  removed  from 
7th  regt.  N.  I.  to  3d  regt.  L.  C. 

Assist.  Surg.  R.  Keliett,  removed  from 
3d  regt.  L.C.  to  2d  hat.  Artillery. 

25.  Mr.  Ed w. Tracy,  admitted  as  an  As- 
sist. Surg.  from  17th  inst. 

Assist.  Surg.  Tracy  appointed  to  do 
duty  under  Surgeon  of  1 st  bat.  Artillery 
. March  1 1 . Messrs.  James  Rankin  Gibb, 
M.D.,  and  John  Dunn,  admitted  as  As- 
sist. Surgeons  from  8th  inst. 

12.  Assist.  Surg.  E.  W.  M‘Cosh,  re- 
moved from  Madras  Europ.  Regt.  to  4th 
Nat.  Vet.  Bat.,  and  appointed  to  medical 
charge  of  Details  at 'Salem. 

Assist.  Surg.  T.  M.  Lane,  posted  to  2d 
bat.  7th  regt. 

Assist.  Surg.  W.  R.  Smyth,  posted  to 
1st  Nat.  Vet.  Bat. 

14.  Surg.  A.  Spiers,  removed  from  24th 
to  21st  regt.  and  2d  bat.  . 

Surg.W.  E.  E.  Conwell,  removed  from 
2 1st  to  24th  regt.,  and  1st  bat. 

Assist.  Surg.  B.  G.  Maurice,  removed 
from  doing  duty  with  H.M.’s  Regt.  Royal 
Scots,  posted  to  4th  Nat.  Vet.  Bat.,  and 
appointed  to  medical  charge  of  Details  at 
Madura. 

Assist.  Surg.  J.  L.  Geddes,  removed 
from  Madras  Europ.  llegt.,  and  posted  to 
3d  Nat.  Vet.  Bat. 

Assist  Surg.  R.  Rolland,  posted  to  3d 
regt.  L.  C. 

Assist.  Surg.  W.  K.  Hay,  removed  from 
3d  regt.  L.  C.  to  Madras  Europ.  Regt, 

Assist.  Surg.  S.  W.  Lister,  appointed 
to  medical  charge  of  Details  at  Nundi- 
droog. 

Assist.  Surg.  A.  N.  Magrath,  posted  to 
4th  regt.  L.  C. 

Assist.  Surg.  F.  Fulham,  posted  to  1st 
bat.  22d  regt. 

Assist.  Surg.  James  Traill,  to  proceed  to 
Royacottah,  and  afford  medical  aid  to  De- 
tail at  that  station. 

18.  Assist.  Surgs.  J.  R.  Gibb,  M.D.,  and 
J.  Dunn,  appointed  to  do  duty  under  Sur- 
geon of  Madras  Europ.  Regt. 

Assist.  Surgs.  Anth.  Eben.  Blest  and 
Edw.  Tracy,  admitted  on  the  Establish- 
ment from  13  Dec.  1822, 

■ I ■■■  ■ M 

INVALID  ESTABLISHMENT. 

March  1 1 . Major  Thomas  Hicks,  9th 
regt.  N.I.,  transferred  in  compliance  with 
his  request. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe. 

Feb.  18.  Lieut.  G.  H.  Thomas,  7th. 
regt.  L.C.,  on  sick  certificate. 
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Assist.  Surg.  W.  K.  Hay,  on  sick  certifi- 
cate. 

21.  Ens.  G.  S.  Wilkinson,  20th  regt. 
N.I.,  ditto. 

28.  Lieut.  Geo.  Warren,  Bengal  Eu- 
rop.  Regt.,  for  one  year,  on  private  affairs. 

March  11.  Lieut.  T.  M.  Cameron,  9th 
regt.  N.I.,  on  sick  certificate. 

14.  Capt.  W.  Baker,  20th  regt.  N.I., 
( via  Bombay.) 

To  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  eventually  to 
Europe. 

Feb.  25.  Lieut.  Eliaway,  Sub- Assist. 
Com.  General,  on  sick  certificate. 

Major  C.  Hall,  16th  regt.  N.I.,  ditto. 

To  Sea. 

Feb.  18.  Cornet  John  Byng,  6th  regt. 
L.C.,  for  three  months,  on  sick  certificate. 

March  18.  Capt.  W.  H.  Rowley,  9th 
regt.  N.I.,  for  six  months,  ditto. 

Cancelled. 

March  7.  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  Stewart, 
18th  N.I.,  to  Europe. 


SHIPPING. 

• Arrivals . 

March  8.  Marquess  of  Hastings,  Bar- 
clay, from  London  and  Portsmouth  23d 
Oct. 

April  12.  Woodford,  Chapman,  from 
London. 

18.  Caledonia,' Cairns,  from  N.  S.  Wales. 

May  2.  Ogle  Castle,  Pearson,  from 
London. 

Departures. 

March  27.  Marquess  of  Hastings,  Bar- 
clay, for  Calcutta. 

30.  H.  M.’s  ship  Madagascar,  Nepean, 
for  London. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb.  11,  At  Coimbatore,  the  lady  of 
John  Sullivan,  Esq  , of  a son. 

20.  At  Quilon,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Coates,  H.M.  89ih  regt.,  of  a daughter. 

28.  At  Quilon,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Moore, 

II.  M.  89th  regt.,  of  a son. 

March  1.  At  Aurungabad,  the  lady  of 
Capt.  Fred.  Patterson,  of  the  Aurungabad 
Division,  of  a daughter. 

8.  At  Belgaum,  tire  lady  cf  Capt.  Fyfe, 
of  a son. 

11.  At  Quilon,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  and 
Adjut.  Locke,  2d  bat.  25th  regt.  N.  I.,  of 
a daughter. 

12.  At  the  Presidency,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Marshall,  of  a son. 

14.  At  Cannanore,  the  lady  of  W.  P. 
Birmingham,  Esq.,  Assist  Surg.  H.  M.’s 
69th  regt.,  o!  n son. 

15.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Thus.  Jones,  of  a 
daughter. 

19.  At  Masulipatam,  the  lady  of  Capt. 


G.  Jones,  Major  of  Brigade  in  the  North- 
ern Division,  of  a daughter. 

19.  At  Cannanore,  the  lady  of  Capt. 
Macqueen,  18th.  regt.,  of  a son. 

— At  Masulipatam,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Shar- 
key, of  a son. 

24.  At  Tranquebar,  the  lady  of  Capt. 
Sim,  of  the  Engineers,  of  a son. 

30.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Mount,  the  lady 
of  Colonel  Freese,  Acting  Commandant 
of  Artillery,  of  a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan.  2.  David  Bannerman,  Esq.,  Ma- 
dras Civil  Service,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  the 
late  Major  Coultman,  II. M.’s  53d  regt. 

March  5.  At  St.  George’s  church,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  T.  C.  Moore, 
of  the  Country  Sea  Service,  to  Miss  Maria 
Theresa  Hayes. 

15.  At  St.  George’s  Church,  Capt.  Bay- 
ley,  Assistant  to  the  Resident  of  Nagpore, 
to  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Gilbert  Ricketts,  Esq. 

20.  At  Bangalore,  Capt.  J.  Henry,  1st 
bat.  12th  regt.  or  Wallajahbad  L.  I.,  to 
Miss  Trewman. 

22.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Mount,  A.  E. 
Blest,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  to 
Miss  Maggs. 

29.  At  Seringapatam,  Capt.  Macleod, 
1st  bat.  18th  N.  I.,  to  Miss  Ann  E.  Searle. 

31.  At  the  Black  Town  Chapel,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Roy,  Mr.  Daniel  Perry,  Exa- 
miner in  the  Government  Office,  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Euphemia  McCarty. 

— At  the  Black  Town  Chapel,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Lloyd  Laird,  to  Miss  H.  Maria  Childs. 


DEATHS. 

Feb.  17.  At  the  house  of  her  uncle, 
Major  T.  H.  Smith,  commanding  Nun- 
didroog,  i:i  the  17th  year  of  her  age,  of 
fever,  Miss  Anna  Wilson,  a most  amiable 
young  lady,  deeply  lamented. 

1 8.  At  sea,  on  board  the  ship  Catherine, 
Lieut.  Thomas  A.  Crichton,  Adjut.  2d 
bat.  10th  regt.  N.  I. 

20.  At  Nundidroog,  of  a fever,  Lieut 
Francis  Seal,  2d  bat.  9th  regt.,  aged  22. 

22.  At  Cuddalore,  after  a long  and  pain- 
ful illness  of  10  months,  Mr.  M.  Vincent, 
leaving  a widow  and  seven  children. 

March  6.  At  her  house  in  Armenian 
Street,  Black  Town,  after  a painful  and 
lingering  illness  of  several  months,  Mrs. 
Theguel  Stephens,  aged  67  years. 

8.  At  Black  Town,  Old  Gaol  Street, 
Mrs.  Joanna  D’Oliveira,  aged  75. 

10.  Mrs.  Catherine  D’ Silva,  after  a short 
illness,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age. 

12.  At  Tutocoryn,  Mr.  J.  J.  Meyer, 
aged  60  years. 

13.  At  Vellore,  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas 
Clayton,  Gar.  Serjeant  Majorat  that  station. 

15.  Mr.  Jacob  Ludovick  Rothmeyer, 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Pliilip  Henry  Roth- 
meyer,  aged  24  years. 
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16.  At  Bangalore,  in  the  35th  year  of 
his  age,  Capt.  Edwin  Oldnall,  1st  bat.  6th 
regt.  N.I. 

24.  Elizabeth,  the  infant  daughter  of 
Henry  Mostyn,  Esq.,  H.  M.’s  41st  Foot, 
aged  one  month  and  four  days. 

29.  At  her  Garden-house,  Royapettah, 
aged  61  years,  Mrs.  Theckly,  the  relict  of 
the  late  Manuck  Jacobjan,  Esq.,  a respec- 
table Armenian  merchant  in  that  place. 


BOMBAY . 

GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

Head  Quarters,  Bombay , Dec . 4,  1822. 

[ Extracts  from  General  Orders  by  the 
Commander-in-chief  ] 

In  addition  to  the  changes  and  reliefs 
ordered  on  the  17th  Oct.  last,  the  following 
will  take  place  during  the  present  season 
by  permission  of  Government. 

1st.  The  2d  bat  10th  regt.  N.I.  at  Sho- 
lapore  will  change  stations  with  the  1st 
bat.  1st  or  Grenadier  Regt.  at  Poonah, 
and  to  march  for  that  purpose  on  the  third 
day  after  the  arrival  of  the  1st  bat.  5th  regt. 
N.I.  at  Sholapore. 

2d.  One  wing  of  the  1 st  bat.  8th  regt. 
N.I.  to  march  as  soon  as  practicable  from 
Ahmednuggur  to  Malwan,  to  take  the  du- 
ties now  performed  by  the  1st  bat.  2d  regt. 
N.I.,  upon  which  that  bat.  will  march  for 
Sattarah,  where  it  will  relieve  the  2d  bat. 
5th  regt.,  and  that  corps  will  relieve  the  1st 
bat.  7th  regt.  at  Bunewndy,  in  the  Northern 
Concan. 

3d.  The  1st  bat.  7tli  regt.  N.  I.  upon 
being  relieved  will  march  to  Ahmedabad, 
to  be  stationed  there ; and  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  2d  bat.  6th  regt.  will  return  to 
Kaira,  where  a whole  bat.  is  required. 

4th.  The  2d  bat.  12th  regt.  N.I.,  upon 
its  return  from  the  Persian  Gulph,  will  be 
stationed  at  Dapolle  ; and  the  2d  ba'.  9th 
regt.  will  move  to  the  Presidency,  one  wing 
of  which  being  now  required,  the  Quarter- 
Master  General  will  arrange  with  the  offi- 
cer commanding  in  the  Southern  Concan 
for  bringing  it  up  by  sea  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 

5th.  The  2d  bat.  7th  regt.  N.I.,  upon 
its  arrival  in  the  Deccan  from  Guzerat,  will 
be  stationed  at  Ahmednuggur,  when  the 
wing  of  the  1st  bat.  8th  regt.,  now  (o  re- 
main there  until  its  arrival,  will  march  for 
Malwan. 

6th.  The  detail  of  foot  artillery  at  Poo- 
nah will  march  with  the  1st  bat.  1st  regt.- 
N.I.  to  Sholapore. 

7th.  No  other  changes  are  intended  this 
season. 

8th.  In  consequence  of  several  references 
having  been  made  to  the  Commander-in- 
chief  relative  to  the  rank  of  officers  doing 
duty  with  regiments  to  which  they  are  not 


permanently  posted,  he  is  pleased  to  direct 
that,  for  the  future,  officers  so  situated,  shall 
be  considered  as  the  juniors  of  their  rank 
in  the  regiment  with  which  they  are  doing 
duty,  whatever  their  army  rank  may  be; 
this  arrangement,  however,  will  not  pre- 
vent their  being  eligible  in  the  situation 
assigned  to  hold  the  temporary  charge  of  a 
troop  or  company,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  they  belonged  to  the  regiment. 

Bombay  Castle , Feb.  20,  1823. 

The  rules  respecting  ordnance  salutes 
promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Government 
in  General  Orders,  by  the  Most  Noble  the 
Governor  General  in  Council,  under  date 
the  7th  Dec.  1822,  having  been  modified 
as  applicable  to  this  Government,  are  pub- 
lished for  general  observance  under  tills 
Presidency. 

1st.  Morning  and  evening  guns  are  au- 
thorized to  be  fired  at  all  stations  of  the 
army,  or  camps  coming  under  the  follow- 
ing descriptions : 

1.  The  head-quarters  of  the  army,  and 
of  all  general  officers  or  division  com- 
mands, including  the  head-quarters  of  the 
artillery  regiment. 

2.  All  fortresses  with  a permanent  gar- 
rison staff. 

3.  The  head-quarters  of  all  districts  or 
brigadiers’  commands,  or  field  forces. 

4.  All  camps  or  posts  at  which  a force 
is  stationed  of  or  equal  to  two  corps  (ca- 
valry or  infantry),  with  a company  or  more 
of  artillery,  or  a field  battery. 

2d.  Salutes  to  those  entitled  thereto  are 
authorized  according  to  the  regulations  at 
all  places  coming  within  the  above  descrip- 
tion, viz. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor,  19  guns. 

Vice-President  in  Council  and  Deputy 
Governor,  17  guns. 

Commander-in  chief,  naval  and  military, 
if  not  inferior  in  rank  to  Lieut.  General, 
17  guns. 

Generals  and  Admirals,  or  their  flags, 
17  guns* 

Members  of  Council,  the  Recorder,  • 
Lieut.  Generals  and  Vice  Admirals,  or  their 
flags,  15  guns. 

Major  Generals  and  Rear  Admirals,  or 
their  flags,  when  commanding-in-chief,  15 
guns. 

The  Superintendent  of  Marine,  Major 
Generals  and  Rear  Admirals,  or  their 
flags,  13  guns. 

The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Circuit  and 
Appeal,  upon  their  arrival  at,  or  departure 
fsom,  the  station  at  which  these  courts  are 
held,  1 3 guns. 

Brigadier  Generals,  or  Commodores, 
commanding-in-chief,  or  their  broad  pen- 
dants, 13  guns. 

Brigadier  Generals  or  Commodores 
when  so  commissioned,  11  guns. 

Political  Residents,  wdthin  the  limits  of 
their  authority  as  such,  1 1 guns. 
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Political  Agents,  at  the  court  only  to 
which  they  are  deputed,  9 guns. 

Any  of  H.  M’s.  ships  of  war  not  carrying 
a flag  or  broad  pendant*  9 gun3. 

All  other  ship9,  gun  for  gun. 

,Sd.  Officers  inferior  to  Brigadier  Gene- 
rals who  command  divisions  of  the  army, 
districts,  field  forces,  on  or  beyond  the  Bri- 
tish frontier,  or  garrisons,  with  a permanent 
staff,  to  receive  the  salute  and  honours  of 
the  next  superior  army  rank  from  their 
own  garrisons,  forces,  &c.  &c. 

4th.  No  person,  except  the  Governor  or 
Acting  President,  the  Admiral  or  Com- 
mander of  H.M’s.  fleet  in  India,  and  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  is  to  be 
considered  entitled,  by  right,  to  a salute, 
notwithstanding  his  rank,  but  when  he 
arrives  or  departs  upon  public  duty. 

5th.  The  Governor,  as  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Fort  of  Bombay,  will  continue 
to  order  such  salutes  as  he  may  think  fit 
in  garrison  orders,  and  the  Members  of 
Government,  and  Recorders  of  II. M.  court 
when  sworn  in,  will  be  saluted  by  the  gar- 
rison as  heretofore,  and  other  persons  by  u 
special  order. 

6th.  All  former  orders  on  the  subject  of 
salutes,  or  morning  or  evening  guns,  are 
hereby  annulled. 


Bombay  Castle , March  17,  1823. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  declare  the  engineer  duties  of 
Cutch  and  Kattywar  to  be  separate  from 
those  of  the  northern  districts  of  Guzerat. 
Ensign  Charles  Grant,  of  the  corps  of  En- 
gineers, is  appointed  Executive  Officer  in 
-Cutch  and  Kattywar. 

Bombay  Castle , March  18,  1823. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  establish,  experimentally,  an 
Ophthalmic  Institution  at  this  Presidency, 
for  the  admission  of  all  persons  in  H.  M. 
or  the  Hon.  Company's  military  or  marine 
services,  or  persons  employed  permanently 
in  any  of  the  departments  under  Govern- 
ment, and  for  affording  relief  also  to  na- 
tives of  every  description  who  may  be  af- 
flicted with  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  may 
apply  at  the  Institution  for  advice. 

A Superintendent  is  to  be  appointed  to 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  Institution 
under  the  general  superintendence  and  con- 
troul  of  the  Medical  Board. 

The  following  arrangement  for  the  ad- 
mission of  patients  is  made,  until  the  utility 
or  otherwise  of  a permanent  institution 
shall  be  established,  after  a sufficient  trial. 

The  men  belonging  to  II.  M.  service  re- 
quiring operations  on  the  eye,  are  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  depot  Hospital  for 
H.M.  troops. 

Europeans  belonging  to  the  Hon  Com- 
pany’s service  iti  the  European  Gtneral 
Hospital. 


Sepoys  and  other  natives  in  the  Native 
General  Hospital. 

The  establishments  already  belonging  to 
these  hospitals  are  to  afford  such  attendance 
on  Ophthalmic  patients,  as  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Institution  may  think  neces- 
sary, without  incurring  any  material  ad- 
ditional expense  to  Government. 

His  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 
chief  is  requested  to  call  for  returns  from 
every  European  regimeut  and  Native  bat- 
taliou  on  the  establishment  of  men  labour- 
ing under  blindness,  or  diseases  of  the  eye, 
capable  of  being  removed  or  benefited  by 
operation,  with  a view  that  they  may  be 
or  ered  to  the  Presidency,  in  such  numbers 
at  one  time,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 
Commanding  officers  of  corps,  and  heads 
of  departments,  will  explain  to  persons  af- 
flicted with  cataract,  but  otherwise  fit  for 
the  service,  that  if  they  are  likely  to  be  be- 
nefited by  surgical  operation,  and  will  not 
submit  to  it,  their  claim  to  a pension  will 
be  rejected. 

The  Medical  Board  will  direct  regular 
returns  to  be  kept  of  all  patients  who  may 
be  operated  on,  distinctly  specifying  the 
state  of  each  prior  to  operation,  and  the 
result  or  degree  of  benefit  that  has  been 
obtaiued  by  each ; and  as  the  Members  of 
the  Board  will  individually  examine  the 
different  cases,  they  will  report  to  the  Go- 
vernment their  opinion  on  the  general 
utility  of  the  measure,  as  soon  as  they  shall 
have  satisfied  themselves  on  the  subject. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Richmond,  of  H.M. 
4th  Light  Dragoons,  in  the  medical  charge 
of  the  depot  of  King’s  troops  at  Colaba, 
who  appears  eminently  qualified  for  the 
duty,  from  the  testimonials  he  has  pro- 
duced from  some  of  the  most  eminent 
oculists  of  Great  Britain,  is  with  the  con- 
currence of  His  Excellency  the  Comman- 
der-in-chief, appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  Ophthalmic  Institution ; an  Assistant 
Surgeon  from  tie  Hon.  Company’s  Medi- 
cal Establishment  will  be  appointed  to  do 
duty  with  H.M.  4th  Dragoons  during 
Mr.  Richmond’s  absence. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  is 
allowed  to  charge  rupees  (60)  sixty  per 
mensem  for  a palankeen,  to  enable  him  to 
visit  the  different  hospital*.  His  personal 
salary  will  be  fixed  hereafter. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

General  Dqmrtment . 

Feb.  21 . Mr.  John  Wm,  Langford  to 
be  Assist,  to  the  Accountant-General,  and 
Civil  Auditor. 

March  20.  Mr.  W.  R.  Morris  to  be  1st 
Assist,  to  the  Commissioner  in  the  Deckan, 
28th  Feb.  1823. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Arbuthnot  to  be  Assist,  to 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  28th 
Feb.  1823.  ‘ 
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* Judicial  Department. 

Feb.  21.  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Malet  to  be 
Assist.  Register  to  Court  of  Adawlut  at 
Ahmedabad. 

^fr*  Hen.  Brown  to  be  Assist. Register 
to  ditto  at  Kaira. 

March  20.  Mr.  Alexander  Elphinston 
to  be  2d  Register  to  Court  of  Adawlut  at 
Ahmedabad,  21st  Feb  1823. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Farqubarson  to  be  2d  Re- 
gister to  Court  of  Adawlut  at  Surat,  28th 
Feb.  1823. 

Mr.  Henry  Young  to  be  Assist  Register 
to  Sudder  Adawlut  and  Sudder  Foujdarry 
Adwalut,  3d  March  1823. 

Political  Department. 

Feb.  21.  Mr.  Wm.  Sirason  to  be  offi- 
ciating Secretary  in  Persian  department. 

Mr.  Philip  Stewart  to  be  officiating  de- 
puty do. 

Capt.  G.  J.  Wilson  to  be  1st  Assist,  to 
Political  Agent  in  Kattywar. 

Lieut.  Chas.  Walter,  1st  Assist,  to  Re- 
sident in  Cutch. 

March  20.  Mr.  G.  C.  Houlton  to  be  2d 
Assist,  to  Political  Agent  at  Sattara,  and 
to  officiate  as  1st  Assist.,  28  Feb.  1823. 

Mr.  E.  Montgomerie  to  act  as  2d  Assist, 
to  Political  Agent  at  Sattara,  28  Feb.  1823. 

Commercial  Department. 

March  20.  Mr.  Alex.  Bell  to  be  Assist, 
to  W arehouse-keeper,  and  to  act  as  dep. 

Warehouse-keeper,  28th  Feb.  1823. 

• * 

Territorial  Department 

Dec.  20.  Mr.  Benj.  Hutt  to  be  Deputy 
Collector  of  Sea  Customs  in  Guzerat. 

Feb.  21.  Mr.  Henry  G.  Barnett  to  be 
2d  Assist,  to  Collector  at  Broach. 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Andrews,  2d  Assist,  to 
Collector  at  Surat. 

Mr.  John  II.  Jones,  2d  Assist,  to  Col- 
lector at  Kaira. 

Mr.  Fred.  J.  H.  Reeves,  3d  do.  do. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Wroughton,  2d  x\ssist.  to 
Collector  in  Northern  Conkan. 

Mr.  Charles  Sims,  3d  Assist,  do.  do. 

Mr.  Henry  Young,  3d  Assist,  to  Col- 
lector at  Ahmedabad. 

Mr.  James  Seton,  3d  Assist,  to  Collector 
at  Ahmednuggur. 

The  Hon.  Musgrave  A.  H.  Harris,  As- 
sist. to  Principal  Collector  in  Southern 
Mahratta  Country. 

IVIr.  John  Curwin  has  been  appointed 
Astronomer  to  the  Hon.  Company  at  Bom- 
bay, for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  the 
superintendance  of  the  Observatory  which 
was  some  time  since  constructed  in  the 
south-west  Ravelin  of  the  Fort, — Bom. 
Gaz .,  March  19. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

STAFF  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Dec.  14.  Capt.  J.  B.  Dunsterville  to  be 
Paymast.  to  Baroda  Subsidiary  Force,  and 
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Lieut.  Geo.  Moore,  Paymast.  to  Surat  di- 
vision of  the  Army. 

Jan.  2.  Lieut.  Arnold  Wilson,  7th  reg. 
N.I.,  to  be  Aid-de-camp  to  Maj.Gen.  Sam. 
Wilson  ; date  of  appoint.  29  Dec.  1822.rj 
3.  Capt.  Wm.  Havelock,  H.M.’s  4th 
Light  Drags.,  to  be  Aid-de-camp  to  His 
Exc.  Lieut.  Gen.  ‘ Sir  Charles  Colville, 
G C.B.,  vice  Lieut.  Frankland,  resigned; 
date  of  appoint.  1 Jan.  1823. 

17.  Lieut.  Donnelly,  1st  regt.  N.I.,  to 
succeed  Lieut.  Down  in  the  command  of 
detachment  Survey  of  Rajpeempla. 

20.  Lieut.  E.  M.  Willoughly,  9th  regt. 
N.I.,  to  be  Quart.  Mast,  of  Brigade  to 
troops  stationed  at  Poonah,  from  1 Dec. 
1822. 

23.  Lieut.Col.  David  Prother,  C.B.,  to 
command  the  Guicowar  Subsidiary  Flbrce, 
during  the  absence  of  Lieut.  Col.  Corsellis, 
to  sea,  on  sick  certificate. 

25.  Lieut.  Hall,  12th  regt.  N.I.,  to  be 
Second  Assist,  to  Auditor- General. 

30.  Capt.  A.  W.  Brown,  Major  of 
Brigade  at  Poona,  to  be  Inspector  of  Hill 
Forts  in  the  Deckan  ; 7 Jan.  1823. 

Lieut.  S.  Powell,  Line  Adjutant  at  Raj- 
cote,  to  be  a Major  of  Brigade  to  the 
Forces  upon  this  Establishment,  vice 
Browne  ; do. 

Feb.  7.  Major  D.  Campbell,  2d  bat.  9th 
regt.  N.  I.,  to  be  President  of  Committee 
of  Survey. 

11.  Lieut.  Spencer,  2d  bat.  3d  regt. 
N.I.,  to  superintend  the  public  works  at 
Sattarah  from  1st  Feb.  till  end  of  June 
next. 

14.  Lieut.  H.  Spencer  Interp.  and 
Quart. Mast,  of  2d  bat.  3d  regt.  N.I.,  to 
act  as  Bazar-master  to  Brigade  at  Sattarah. 

18.  Lieut.  Hughes  to  act  as  Assist.  Adj. 
Gen.  to  Guicowar  Subsidiary  Force. 

March  3.  Lieut.  T.  B.  Jervis,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
Survey  of  the  Southern  Concan,  Ensign 
Outram  is  appointed  to  succeed  that  officer 
as  Engineer,  in  charge  of  the  civil  duties 
in  that  district. 

12.  Lieut.Col.  J.  F.  Dyson,  1st  regt., 
to  have  the  command  of  Candeish,  vice 
Lieut.Col.  Edw'ards. 

13.  Lieut.  H.  Stevenson,  2d  regt.  N.I., 
to  command  the  escort  attached  to  the  Po- 
litical Agent  in  Kattywar,  vice  Bell,  pro- 
ceeded to  Europe. 

20.  Capt.  Henry  Newton,  4th  regt.N.I., 
to  be  Major  of  Brigade  to  Forces  upon 
this  Establishment,  vice  Thurnam ; date 
of  appoint.  15  March  1823. 

April  3.  Lieut.  R.  Warden,  1st  bat. 
regt.  of  Artillery,  to  be  Assist,  to  Francis 
Warden,  Esq.  as  Fourth  Member  of 
Council,  from  29  Jan. 


LIGHT  CAVALRV. 

Dec.  1 9.  Cornet  Henry  Wilks,  3d  regt., 
transferred,  at  his  own  request,  to  1st 
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regt.,  as  sixth  Cornet,  immediately  below 
Cornet  R.  D.  Mackenzie ; date  of  rank  in 
regt.  4 June  1821. 

NATIVE  INFANTRY. 

Infantry.  March  11.  Sen.Maj.  Wm. 
Sanuwith  to  be  Lieut. Col.  vice  Edwards, 
deceased;  date  of  rank,  2 March  1823. 

4th  Regt.  March  5.  Lieut.  W.J.  Brown, 
Interp.  in  Hindoostanee,  and  Quart.  Mast, 
to  1st  bat.,  to  be  Interp.  to  it  in  Mahratta ; 
date  of  appoint.  24  Feb.  1823. 

5th  Regt.  Jan.  6.  Lieut.  Du  Vernett  to 
act  as  Adj.  to  1st  bat.  vice  Shaw,  resigned; 
date  of  appoint.  1st  Jan.  1823. 

6th  Regt.  Jan.  10.  Capt.  Gordon  to 
assume  charge  of  1st  bat. — Feb.  6.  Capt. 
Graham  removed  from  1st  to  2d  bat.,  and 
Capt.  Gordon  from  2d  to  1st  bat. 

1th  Regt.  Jan.  2.  Capt.  Robert  Suther- 
land to  officiate  as  Interpreter  in  Hindoo- 
stanee to  1st  bat.  from  14th  Nov.; and  Capt. 
H.  A.  Harvey  to  officiate  as  Interpreter  in 
Hindoostanee  and  Mahratta  to  2d  bat. 
from  10th  Dec. 

9 th  Regt.  Jan.  10.  Capt.  Levingston 
transferred  from  2d  to  1st  bat.,  and  Capt. 
Soppitt  from  1st  to  2d  bat.  — Feb.  6.  At 
Rajcote,  Lieut.  John  Worthy,  Adjut.  of 
2d  bat. , to  be  Line  Adjut.  in  succession  to 
Powell,  appointed  Major  of  Brigade ; date 
of  appointment  7th  Jan.  1823.  — Lieut. 
H.  N.  Corsellis  to  be  Adjutant  to  2d  bat. 
in  succession  to  Worthy,  appointed  Line 
Adjutant,  do.  do. 

10/A  Regt.  Feb.  21.  Lieut.  William 
Fonquett  to  be  Adjut.  to  2d  bat.  vice 
Adamson,  promoted  to  Captain  of  a com- 
pany ; date  of  appoint.  17  Feb.  1823. 

11  th  Regt.  March  5.  Lieut.  George 
Mackintosh,  Interp.  in  Hindoostanee,  to 
be  Interp.  likewise  in  Mahratta  to  2d  extra 
bat. ; date  of  appoint.  24  Feb.  1823.— 
March  12.  Lieut.  Mason  removed  from 
2d  to  1st  bat,  and  Lieut.  Smith  from  1st 
to  2d  bat. 

12/A  Regt.  Jan.  11.  Lieut  Thomas 
Briggs,  2d  bat.,  appointed  Hindoostanee 
Interp.  and  Quart.  Mast,  to  that  bat.  ; 
date  of  appoint.  8 Jan.  1823. 


REMOVALS. 

Jan.  2.  Lieut  Col.  Mackonochie  is 
transferred  from  1st  or  Marine  Bat.  1 1 th 
regt.  N.  I.  to  Bombay  Europ.  regt.;  and 
Lieut.  Col.  Clieland  from  Bombay  Europ. 
regt.  to  1st  or  Marine  hat.  11th  regt.  N.I. 

Feb.  7.  Col.  Sam.  Wilson  is  removed 
from  Bombay  Europ.  regt.  to  Brigade  of 
Cavalry,  and  Col.  Rich.  Cooke  from  Bri- 
gade of  Cav.  to  Europ.  regt. 

March  12.  Lieut.  Col.  Prother,  C.B., 
is  removed  from  Bombay  Europ.  regt.  to 
2d  bat.  8th  regt.  N.I,;  and  Lieut  Col.  Sand- 
witb  (late  prom.)  is  posted  to  Bombay  Eu- 
rop. regt. 


EUROPEAN  REGIMENT. 

March  11.  Sen.  Capt.  Nat.  C.  Maw  to 
be  Major,  and  Lieut.  W.  Henderson  to  be 
Capt.,  in  succession  toSandwith,  promoted ; 
date  of  rank  3d  March  1823. 


REGIMENT  OF  ARTILLERY. 

Dec.  5.  Lieut.  T.  Ritherdon  to  he 
Adjut.  of  1st  bat.  of  Foot  Art.  vice  Fal- 
coner; 1st  Nov.  1822. 

Lieut.  T.  E.  Cotgrave  to  be  Adjut.  of 
2d  bat.  vice  Decluseau  ; do.  do. 

Feb.  11.  Lieut.  J.  Sinclair  to  be  Adjut. 
of  1st  bat.  vice  Ritherdon,  proceeded  to 
Europe. 

March  11.  Sen.  Lieut.  Joseph  Walker 
to  be  Capt.  vice  Johnson,  deceased ; date 
of  rank  30th  Jan.  1823. 


ENGINEER  CORPS. 

Dec.  5.  Ensign  Fred.  M‘Gillivray  to 
be  Assist,  to  the  Superintending  Engineer 
at  the  Presidency;  date  of  appoint,  1 Nov. 
1822. 

Ensign  Charles  Wm.  Grant  to  be 
Draftsman  to  the  Chief  Engineer ; do.  do. 

MEDICAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Dec.  14.  Assist. Surg.  Barra  to  suc- 
ceed Surg.  Harrison  as  Vaccinator  at  the 
Presidency. 

Jan.  13.  Surg.  John  Taylor,  M.D. 
deceased,  to  take  rank  vice  Hinc,  retired; 
date  of  rank  28  Sept.  1821. 

Surg.  James  Dow  to  take  rank  vice 
Baird,  deceased ; do.  Nov.  1821. 

Surg.  Edm.  C.  Harrison  to  take  rank 
vice  A.  Jukes  deceased  ; do.  1 1 Nov.  1821. 

Surg.  Charles  Dawe  to  take  rank  vice 
Taylor,  deceased  ; do.  7 Dec.  1821. 

Surg.  Rich.  Sharpe  to  take  rank  vice  J. 
Mitchell,  retired;  do  3 Jan.  1822. 

Surg.  Thomas  P.  Weeks  to  take  rank 
vice  W.  Aitken,  deceased;  do.  16  April 
1822. 

Surg.  And.  Gibson,  M.D.,  to  take  rank 
vice  W.  Hall,  deceased;  do.  16  Aug. 
1 822. 

Sen.  Assist.Surg.  James  M‘Adam  to 
be  Surg.  vice  Panton,  deceased;  do.  22 
Dec.  1822. 

22.  Surg.  M‘Adam  is  posted  to  Bom- 
bay Europ.  Regt. 

27.  Mr.  Kane  to  be  Assist.Surg.  to  Sat- 
tara  Residency. 

Assist.  Surg.  Glen  to  be  a Vaccinator  in 
Deckan  division. 

Mr.  M‘Tavish  to  be  Assist.  Surg.  to 
Residency  of  Bussora. 

Feb.  4.  Mr.  Mill  ward  to  be  Assist. 
Surg.  to  Presidency  at  Bushire. 

5.  Assist.Surg.  Philipson  is  relieved 
from  charge  of  Medical  duties  of  Hon. 
Company’s  cruizer  Benares,  and  Sub- 
Assist.  Surg.  David  Ferguson  is  appointed 
to  that  duty. 
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7.  Assist. Surg.  Ducat  to  act  for  Mr. 
Hathway  in  charge  of  Lunatic  Asylum. 

14.  Samuel  Sproule,  Esq.  to  be  2d 
Member  of  Medical  Board  vice  Meek,  re- 
signed the  service  and  returned  to  Eu- 
rope ; date  of  appoint.  13  Feb.  1823. 

Superintending  Surg.  Mardon  to  be  3d 
Member  of  the  Medical  Board  vice 
Sproule,  promoted  ; to  rank  from  1 3 Feb. 
1823. 

18.  Surg.  James  Alex.  Maxwell,  M.D., 

> to  be  Superintend.  Surg.  upon  the  esta- 
blishment vice  Mardon,  appointed  a Mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  Board ; date  of  ap- 
point. 13  Feb.  1823. 

Sen.  Assist. Surg.  R.  Kennedy  to  be  a 
full  Surgeon  vice  Maxwell,  13  Feb.  1823. 

27.  Assist.  Surg  Downey  is  appointed 
to  garrison  of  Broach  during  absence  of 
Mr.  Fraser. 

March  6.  Assist  Surg.  Pinkey,  Vacci- 
nator in  the  North  Western  Division  of 
Guzerat,  is  appointed  to  charge  of  Medi- 
cal duties  in  Kattywar,  and  attached  to 
Political  Agent  of  that  province. 

7.  Thomas  Tod  Mardon,  Esq.,  3d  Mem- 
ber of  Medical  Board,  to  continue  to 
officiate  as  Superintending  Surgeon  to 
Poona  Division  of  Army  until  arrival  of 
Superintend.  Surg.  Hill  Morgan. 

Surg.  Robert  Wallace  to  be  Medical 
Storekeeper  at  Presidency  vice  Doctor 
Maxwell,  promoted ; date  of  appoint.  13 
Feb.  1823. 

Surg.  Vero  C.  Kemball  to  succeed  Mr. 
Wallace  in  charge  of  Europ.  General 
Hospital;  do.  13  Feb.  1823. 

Surg.  George  Gordon  to  succeed  Mr. 
Kemball  in  Native  and  Marine  Hospital  ; 
do.  do. 

17.  Sub-Assist.  Surg.  Moreas  being  re- 
ported incapable  of  duty  at  present,  is  re- 
lieved from  charge  of  medical  duties  of 
Hon.  Company’s  Cruizer  Nautilus. 

20.  Assist.Surg.  L.  Hathway  having 
returned  from  furlough,  to  resume  charge 
of  Lunatic  Asylum  from  Assist.  Surg. 
Ducat. 

31.  Assist.Surg.  James  Pringle  to  be 
Garrison  Assist.Surg.  at  Surat;  date  of 
appoint.  25  March  1823. 

Aprils.  Assist.Surg.  W.  Carstairs  to 
be  Dep.  Medical  Storekeeper  to  Poona 
division  of  Army,  vice  Kane,  removed  to 
Civil  duties  of  Residency  at  Sattarah ; 
date  of  appoint.  27  March  1 823. 

10.  Assist. Surg.  Conran  is  appointed 
to  Medical  duties  of  Civil  Department  at 
Sholapore,  in  addition  to  his  military 
duties  with  5th  regt.  of  Madras  cavalry. 


MARINE  DEPARTMENT. 

Sen.  Midshipman  Timothy  Gosley  to  be 
2d  Lieutenant  vice  Still,  removed  from 
strength  of  Marine  establishment ; date  of 
rank  3 Dec.  1822. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe. 

Feb.  3.  Capt.  Napier,  12th  regt.  N.I., 
for  three  years. 

6.  Lieut.  It.  Home,  2d  bat.  7th  regt. 
N.  I.,  for  three  years,  for  his  health. 

Ens.  E.  Neville,  1st  regt.  N.  I.,  do.  do. 

Ens.  A.  Ore,  Bombay  Europ.  regt., 
do.  do. 

Capt.  J.  W.  Lester,-  16th  regt.  Bengal 
N.  I.,  do. 

27.  Assist.Surg.  B.  Phillipson,  for  his 
health. 

March  8.  Lieut.  W.  Burnett,  Europ. 
regt.,  do. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DINNER  GIVEN  TO  ALEXANDER  DELL,  ESQ. 

MEMBER  OF  COUNCIL. 

On  Monday  last  (10th  Feb.)  a nume- 
rous body  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Bell  gave 
a dinner  to  that  gentleman,  at  the  Se- 
cretary’s house  in  the  Fort,  previous  to  his 
departure  for  England  in  the  Columbia. 

The  party  consisted  of  about  150  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  dinner  and  wines  were 
excellent.  Mr.  Warden  presided  on  the 
occasion,  being  supported  on  his  right  by 
Mr.  Bell  and  the  Honourable  the  Go- 
vernor, and  on  his  left  by  Mr.  Prendergast 
and  Mr.  Meriton  ; Mr.  Irwin  officiated  as 
Vice,  supported  by  Sir  Edward  West  and 
Gen.  Smith.  On  casting  a glance  around 
the  table,  we  could  not  help  indulging  in 
pleasing  anticipations  of  the  evening’s  en- 
tertainment, from  the  presence  of  so  many 
cheerful  countenances. 

The  cloth  being  removed,  the  President, 
in  succession,  gave  the  usual  constitutional 
toasts.  In  proposing  the  health  of  the 
King,  he  expressed  his  fears  that  the  Royal 
Sovereign  yacht,  excellent  as  she  is  in  all 
points,  yet  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
make  her  appearance  on  this  side  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ; nor  could  his  Ma- 
jesty’s loyal  subjects  in  this  remote  corner 
of  his  dominions  indulge  any  very  san- 
guine expectations  of  beholding  their 
Sovereign  arrayed  either  in  the  Hindoo  or 
Mussulman  costume. 

In  proposing  the  next  toast,  “ The  Go- 
vernor General  of  India,”  Mr.  Warden 
took  occasion  to  express  his  peculiar  gra- 
tification in  paying  that  tribute  of  respect 
to  a schoolfellow  and  friend  in  so  high  an 
office ; that  arduous  as  must  be  the  duty 
to  any  one  to  occupy  a chair  that  had  been 
filled  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  he  felt 
confident,  that  the  talents,  the  long  and 
approved  experience,  and  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Adam  would,  be  his  reign 
short  or  protracted,  enable  him  to  transfer 
the  sceptre  of  India  to  his  successor  un- 
diminished  in  lustre  and  in  popularity. 

Drank  with  three  times  three,  and  great 
applause. 
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On  rising  again,  Mr.  Warden  besought 
the  indulgence  of  the  Meeting  whilst  he 
adverted  to  those  considerations  which  had 
influenced  the  friends  of  Mr.  Bell,  in 
offering  this  public  tribute  of  their  respect 
and  esteem  for  his  character  on  his  ap- 
proaching retirement  from  this  society. 
Such  testimonials  to  the  virtues  of  those 
who  had,  by  their  conduct,  commanded  or 
conciliated  the  good  opinion  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  were  not  uncommon,  either  in  this 
or  our  native  country,  and  it  was  c,  practice 
attended  with  the  most  salutary  effects. 
The  aggrandizement  of  our  empire  in 
India,  and  the  foundations  of  its  soye- 
reignty  over  so  vast  a tract  of  country,  and 
over  so  immense  a population,  had  neces- 
sarily led  to  an  augmentation  of  official 
and  other  institutions,  to  a consequent 
increase  of  public  functionaries,  and  to  an 
ingress  of  great  numbers  of  British  sub- 
jects of  all  ranks  and  classes.  Whether 
as  a Member  of  Government,  observed 
Mr.  Warden,  or  as  one  of  its  executive 
officers;  whether  as  a member  of  those 
professional  establishments  which  have 
been  formed,  either  for  the  external  pro- 
tection or  internal  administration  of  the 
country ; whether  as  a member  of  a com- 
mercial body,  or  as  an  individual  of  the 
society : the  character  of  all  and  each  of 
us  had  now  become  more  subject  to  public 
scrutiny,  and  to  the  test  of  public  opinion. 
That  it  was  not  to  the  vigilant  control  of 
the  ruling  authorities  at  home,  nor  to  that 
of  a British  public,  that  our  conduct  was 
now  more  exclusively  responsible ; but  to 
the  discriminating  eyes  of  an  Indian  po- 
pulation, intensely  bent  on  our  character, 
and  in  an  appreciation  of  the  claims  we 
possess  to  the  maintenance  of  that  supre- 
macy, of  which  we  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation. Having  afforded  to  the  native 
states  of  India,  the  most  decisive  proofs 
of  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  our 
arms,— having  sheathed  the  sword — we 
had  now  the  more  difficulftask  to  perform, 
to  prove  to  India  that  peace  has  its  vic- 
tories as  well  as  war.  (Applause)  To 
prove  to  India  that,  powerful  as  we 
have  been  in  arms,  we  are  equally 
powerful  in  peace ; equally  just  and  be- 
neficent as  legislators  ; equally  impartial 
and  merciful  in  administering  the  laws ; 
equally  fair  and  honourable  in  our  deal- 
ings, and  equally  patient  and  forbearing 
in  the  toleration  of  religious  prejudices. 
(Applause).  That  in  thus  upholding  the 
national  honour  and  reputation,  we  had 
all  and  each  of  us  that  responsibility  im- 
posed upon  us  in  a greater  or  less  degree  ; 
that  it  fell  to  the  lot  but  of  few  to  incur 
any  large  share  of  that  responsibility  ; it 
was  a still  more  rare,  it  was  a m ost  extra- 
ordinary occurrence,  when  the  whole  of 
that  responsibility  was  thrown  upon  any 
single  individual ; and  yet  (remarked  Mr. 
W arden)  a memorable  instance  has  occurred 


in  our  times,  and  must  be  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  you  all.  The  instance,  in 
fact,  is  now  amongst  us,  where,  in  fixing 
the  destiny  of  a nation  under  circumstances, 
of  peculiar  difficulty,  requiring  the  fore- 
sight, the  talents,  the  energies,  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  fortitude  of  a mind  of  the 
highest  order ; the  whole  of  that  respon- 
sibility has  been  encountered  by  a single 
individual,  with  a success  which  a com- 
manding genius  could  alone  secure.  (Ap- 
plause.) How  far,  in  either  of  those  re- 
spects, any  of  us  may  havd  established  any 
claims  on  the  estimation  of  the  communi- 
ty, the  manifestation  of  the  public  feeling, 
in  associations  like  the  present,  constituted 
the  most  satisfactory  test.  “ Gentlemen,’* 
continued  Mr.  Warden,  “ in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  observations  to  the  occasion 
which  has  called  us  here  together  this 
evening,  although  I cannot  bring  Mr.  Bell 
forward  to  your  notice  as  one  cf  those  few' 
fortunate  individuals  who  has  had  the 
widest  range  afforded  to  the  exercise  of 
his  talents,  I can  yet  hold  him  forth  as  one 
who  in  a long  official  career,  during  an 
eventful  period,  has  had  his  full  share  of 
labour  and  responsibility.  If  his  services 
have  not  been  of  a brilliant  character,  they 
have  yet  been  most  useful ; if  they  have  not 
been  eminently  conducive  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  country,  they  have  yet 
proved  substantially  promotive  of  her  best 
interests  ; if  he  has  not  obtained  the  thanks 
of  the  Legislature,  he  has  received  from 
the  Government  its  distinguished  approba- 
tion ; from  the  Court  of  Directors  the 
highest  mark  of  confidence  they  can  be- 
stow on  any  of  their  servants ; he  has  re- 
ceived from  this  society,  in  which  he  has  so 
long  moved  beloved  and  respected,  this 
merited  and  honourable  testimony  to  his 
public  and  private  worth  ; he  has  received, 
moreover,  what  I had  the  gratification  of 
witnessing  this  morning,  an  address  from 
the  native  inhabitants  of  this  island,  ex- 
pressive of  their  deep  regret  at  his  aj>- 
proaching  departure  from  this  country, 
and  of  their  acknowledgments  for  his  uni- 
form kindness  towards  them  during  his 
long  residence  of  thirty  years  in  tiylia, 
accompanied  by  a request  that  he  would 
accept  a token  of  their  gratitude,  and  of 
the  confidence  they  have  reposed  in  his  in- 
tegrity, infinitely  more  durable  than  either 
our  libations  or  any  tributary  commenda- 
tions of  mine  can  possibly  prove  ; but  w-e 
have  all  of  us,  Gentlemen,  natives  as  well 
as  Europeans,  had  the  attainment,  though 
by  different  means,  of  the  same  object  in 
view,  a commemoration  of  the  high  es» 
timation  in  which  Mr.  Bell  is  held  by  all 
classes  of  the  community.  In  dismissing 
his  public  claims  on  our  consideration,  and 
contemplating  Mr.  Bell  in  the  social  and 
confidential  relations  of  private  life,  I am 
satisfied  that  I shall  best  discharge  my  duty 
by  an  appeal  for  his  character  to  those 
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around  me  who  have  participated  in  his 
hospitality  or  enjoyed  his  friendship;  it  is 
an  appeal  which  ! am  persuaded  will  go 
home  to  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  you  all. 
His  hospitality  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
cold  formalities  of  an  interchange  of  ci- 
vilities ; it  has  not  been  limited  to  a con- 
ciliation chiefly  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
society,  who  did  not  want  his  countenance 
or  support : but  it  has  been  extended,  and 
liberally  extended,  to  those  who  stood  the 
most  in  need  of  his  protection-— to  the  ju- 
nior ranks  in  all  branches  of  die  service. 
When  I look  around  me,  Gentlemen,  and 
perceive  the  number  of  those  whom  'Mr. 
Bell  has  thus  befriended,  1 cannot  adduce 
a stronger  proof  of  the  loss  Bombay  will 
sustain,  on  the  retirement  of  such  a mem- 
ber of  our  society.  You  liave  all  of  you, 
Gentlemen,  at  least  all  of  you  who  are 
not  strangers  in  Bombay,  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged how  much  the  hospitality  of 
which  you  have  partaken,  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  candour  and  ingenuousness 
of  his  nature,  by  his  cheerful  and  convivial 
disposition,  by  the  manly  independence 
and  integrity  of  his  principles,  by  the  in- 
gratiating urbanity  of  his  manners,  which, 
whilst  it  has  rivetted  the  affections  of  his 
friends,  has  at  the  same  time  conciliated 
the  attachment  of  all  who  have  approached 
within  the  sphere  of  his  attraction.  There 
are  qualities  and  perfections  in  human  na- 
ture,  harmoniously  uniting  the  links  of 
occasional  intercourse,  which  are  more 
powerfully  felt  than  described;  at  least 
I must  confess  that  I want  the  ability, 
even  if  I had  nerve  sufficient,  to  dwell  on 
the  endearing  recommendations  of  one 
with  whom  I have  lived  for  so  many  years 
in  terms  of  confidence  and  affection,  es- 
pecially at  a moment  when  we  are  about  to 
bid  him  adieu,  probably  for  ever.  I will 
therefore  waive  the  attempt,  and  confident- 
ly appeal  to  your  hearts  iu  proposing  the 
health  of  Mr.  Bell.” 

The  toast  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
and  was  drank  with  the  most  rapturous 
plaudits. 

As  soon  as  the  cheering  had  subsided, 
Mr.  Bell  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

“ Gentlemen : I rise  under  a conflict  of 
feelings  of  no  ordinary  nature ; feelings 
which  the  honour  you  have  just  done  me, 
and  the  conviction  that  this  is  most  pro- 
bably the  last  time  I shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  enjoying  your  society,  naturally  give 
rise  to. 

“ I shall  not  attempt.  Gentlemen,  to 
follow'  your  worthy  Chairman  through  the 
vast  and  discursive  field  in  which  he  has 
Tanged ; vain  would  be  any  attempt  on  my 
part  to  emulate  that  display  of  eloquence 
which  he  has  exhibited.  I must  content 
myself  with  the  more  humble  path  : and, 
however  deficient  I may  be  in  language  to 
express  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  you  will, 
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I trust,  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  my  expressions. 

“ If,  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune,  in  the  situation  which  I have  lately 
had  the  honour  of  filling  in  this  settlement, 
to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  my  supe- 
riors and  of  the  society,  the  summit  of  my 
wishes  has  been  attained.  It  has  ever  been 
my  earnest  endeavour  to  do  my  duty  up- 
rightly and  conscientiously,  and  the  highest 
proof  I could  have  received  that  I have  not 
been  altogether  unsuccessful,  is  the  honour- 
able testimony  this  day  has  afforded  me. 

“ My  worthy  friend,  your  Chairman, 
has  adverted  to  the  character  I have  sus- 
tained amongst  you  in  the  intercourse  of 
private  life,  in  a manner  far  beyond  my 
deserts.  Gentlemen,  I have  ever  made  it 
a rule  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  good- 
will of  those  I have  been  destined  to  asso- 
ciate with ; and  it  w ould  be  in  me  the 
height  of  ingratitude,  were  I not,  at  this 
moment,  to  declare  that  whenever  I may 
have  had  it  in  my  power  to  shew  any  civi- 
lities to  my  young  friends  on  their  first 
arrival  in  this  country,  I have  been  more 
than  compensated  by  the  pleasure  I have 
enjoyed  in  their  society,  and  by  the  gentle- 
manly demeanour  I have  ever  experienced 
from  them. 

“ Gentlemen,  the  remembrance  of  this 
day  will,  throughout  the  remainder  of  my 
life,  be  associated  with  feelings  of  the 
highest  gratification  ; and  I shall  carry  with 
me  to  my  grave  the  pleasing  reflection,  that, 
after  a long  life  spent  in  this  country,  my 
retirement  from  it  has  been  marked  by  this 
most  flattering  testimony  of  approbation, 
by  those  who  are  sojustly  enabled  to  appre- 
ciate the  character  I have  sustained  amongst 
you. 

“ I cannot  conclude,  Gentlemen,  with- 
out assuring  you,  that  in  the  selection 
which  you  have  made  to  fill  the  chair  this 
evening,  you  have  added  to  the  obligation 
I feel  myself  under  to  you.  The  friend- 
ship w hich  has  so  long  subsisted  between 
Mr.  Warden  and  myself  is  well  known  to 
you  all.  Of  his  merits  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose now  to  speak : I shall  hope  to  be  allow- 
ed that  opportunity  in  tire  course  of  the 
evening. 

“ And  now,  Gentlemen,  accept  the  fer- 
vent wishes  of  my  heart,  that  the  Supreme 
Dispenser  of  all  good  may  shower  down 
his  choicest  blessings  on  you  all ; that 
health  and  happiness,  unanimity  and  good- 
will, may  ever  reign  amongst  you,  and  that 
you  may  all  live  to  experience  that  blessing 
which  you  have  this  day  bestowed  on  me. 

**  I beg  to  propose,  with  an  assurance 
of  my  humble  gratitude,  health  and  hap- 
piness to  the  Society  of  Bombay.” 

Mr.  Bell’s  speech  w as  received  through- 
out with  great  applause,  and  he  resumed 
his  seat  amidst  the  cheering  of  the  com- 
pany. 
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Lieut.  Col.  Brooks,  with  the  felicity  of 
oratorial  talent  for  wliich  that  gentleman 
has  always  been  distinguished,  gave  the 
healths  of  Mrs.  Bell  and  her  family. 

Mr.  Bell,  after  a suitable  reply,  proposed 
the  health  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
Governor  of  Bombay. 

Drank  with  three  times  three  and  loud 
cheers. 

Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  returning  thanks, 
expressed  his  high  esteem  and  respect  for 
. Mr.  Bell,  from  whom,  as  a colleague,  he 
had  on  all  occasions  derived  the  most  cor- 
, dial  and  valuable  co-operation. 

Mr.  Meritou,  in  a neat  and  appropriate 
speech,  gave  the  health  of  the  New  Re- 
corder, Sir  Edward  West. 

Three  times  three  and  applause. 

Sir  Edward  West  returned  thanks;  and 
added,  that  unknown  as  he  was  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  gentlemen  then  pre- 
sent, he  must  attribute  the  compliment 
paid  to  him  in  a great  measure  to  their 
. kindness,  and  to  the  situation  which  be 
had  the  honour  to  fill. 

Mr.  Bell  successively  proposed  the 
healths  of  Sir  Charles  Colville  and  the 
Bombay  Army,  and  the  heads  of  the 
. different  branches  of  the  service  ; introduc- 
ing each  with  remarks  which  strongly 
bespoke  the  feelings  of  regret  under  which 
belaboured.  * 

The  President  next  gave,  in  a short 
speech,  the  health  of  another  member  of 
our  society  about  to  return  to  England, 
Dr.  Meek.  The  mention  of  this  gentle- 
man’s name  drew  forth  a peal  of  applause, 

. which  spoke,  more  strongly  than  language 
could  describe,  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  society. 

Dr.  Meek,  in  a reply  which  did  honour 
both  to  his  head  and  to  his  heart,  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  on  the  occasion  with  a 
degree  of  sensibility  which  spread  its  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  party,  and  which 
will  not  be  easily  forgotten  by  those  w ho 
heard  bim. 

Mr.  Warden  proposed,  with  a compli- 
•menUu-y  allusion  to  his  distinguished 
merits,  “ 'Die  health  of  Major-General 
Smith  and  the  Poona  division  of  the  Ar- 
my which  was  replied  to  by  the  Major- 
General,  who  took  occasion  at  the  same 
time  to  oflfqr  his  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
the  Bombay  Army,  in  acknowledgment  pf 
the  toast  proposed  by  Mr.  Bell. 

“ Commodore  Grant  and  the  Squadron 
•of  India,”  by  Mr.  Irwin. 

“ A prosperous  voyage  to  die  Colum- 
bia,” by  Mr.  Newnliam. 

Other  toasts,  which  our  limits  and  recol- 
lection do  not  allow  us  to  do  justice  to, 
led  die  way  to  Mr.  Bell’s  concluding 
toast,  “ The  health  ol  Mr.  Wardpn,”  who 
had  so  ably  ami  with  so  much  honour  to 
himself  filled  the  chair  that  evening. 

..  .Several  excellent  songs,  by  members  yf 


the  party,  added  not  a little  to  the  hilarity 
of  the  scene ; and  the  emphatic  words, 

“ Wha  first  beside  his  chair  does  fa* 

“ He  is  the  king  amang  us  three,” 
rung  in  our  ears  as  we  retired  from  the 
• room, — [ Bomb.  Cour.  Feb.  15,  1823. 

Native  Address.— A.  deputation  of  the 
most  respectable  natives  of  Bombay  waited 
on  Mr.  Bell,  at  Palm  House,  on  Monday 
the  10th,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an 
address  to  that  gentleman  on  his  departure 
from  India.  Mr.  Warden  and  Mr.  De 
Vitre  attended  at  their  special  request  to 
assist  in  the  ceremony.  Hormusjee  Bo- 
manjee  addressed  Mr.  Beil  in  a short  and 
appropriate  speech,  announcing  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  and,  delivering  the  address 
to  Mr.  Warden,  requested  that  he  would 
oblige  the  subscribers  by  reading  it  to  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Warden  expressed  to  Mr. 
Bell  the  gratification  he  experienced  in 
officiating  as  the  medium  of  communicat- 
ing a sentiment  so  highly  creditable  to  him- 
self, and  so  honourable  to  the  individuals 
\vho  were  parties  to  it;  and  having  read  the 
following  address,  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Bell,  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  his 
congratulations  on  the  occasion  : 

To  the  Hon.  Alexander  Sell.  . 

Honourable  Sir : — We  the  undersigned 
native  Inhabitants  of  Bombay,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  your  departure  from  this  country, 
feel  ourselves  irresistibly  called  upon  to 
express  to  you  how  deeply  aud  sensibly  we 
are  impressed  with  sentiments  of  sincere 
respect,  esteem,  and  admiration  for 
your  character.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
great  injustice  in  us,  were  we  to  withhold 
these  united  and  public  expressions  of  our 
sentiments. 

Your  residence  in  this  county  upwards 
of  thirty  years  has  afforded  us  full  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  your  upright,  affable, 
manly,  and  honest  character.  jjTour  de- 

Sarture  from  this  country  is  a source  of 
eep  affliction  to  us.  Do  not  believe,  Sir, 
that  this  is  the  language  of  adulation  ; it 
emanates  with  ourselves ; we  feel  as  for  a 
departed  friend ; and  as  we  are  desirous  of 
living  in  your  memory,  when  public  cares 
no  longer  intrude  themselves  upon  the 
mind,  we  beg  to  offer  to  your  acceptance  a 
piece  of  plate  value  400  guineas,  which 
our  friends  JVIessrs.  Bazctt,  Farquhar, 
Crawfort^^^  Co.  in  England  will  iiave 
the  gratifying  task  of  presenting  to  you  on 
your  arrival  in  that  country.  YTe  trust  it 
will  continue  as  a lasting  memorial,  in  the 
retirement  of  your  life,  of  the  admiration 
of  your  public  and  private  character,  and 
of  the  very  grateful  tribute  of  affectionate 
remembrance  of  your  Indian  friends. 

Wishing  you  a pleasant  voyage,  and  a 
happy  meeting  with  your  family  and  friends 
iu  England ; we  very  respectfully  bid  you 
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farewell)  and  subscribe  ourselves  with  much 
sincerity,  your  obliged  and  humble  ser- 
vants. 

(Signed  by  23  Natives.) 

Bombay , \Otk  Feb.  1823. 

To  which  Mr.  Bell  returned  the  following 
reply: 

To  Hormusjee  Bomanjee,  Jamsetjee  Jee- 
jubhoy,  Coursetjee  and  Jehangeer  Ar- 
daseer,  Davedas  Hurjeewandas,  Cajee 
Glaum  Husseih,  &c.  &c.  Native  In- 
habitants of  Bombay. 

Gentlemen I beg  you  will  accept  the 
assurance  of  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  you  have  evinced  towards  me, 
in  the  sentiments  of  esteem  and  regard 
contained  in  the  address  which  I have  just 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  you.  If 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  during  a long 
course  of  service  in  this  country,  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  approbation 
of  the  respectable  Native  Inhabitants  of 
this  Presidency,  it  is  to  me  a source  of  the 
utmost  gratification,  and  I shall  ever  re- 
member with  feelings  of  the  purest  delight 
the  very  flattering  testimony  which  you 
have  this  day  afforded  me  of  your  good 
wishes. 

I accept,  as  a mark  of  your  esteem, 
which  I greatly  value,  the  offer  of  a piece 
of  plate,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Hon. 
the  Court  of  Directors,  which  I shall  apply 
for  through  Government.  This  substantial 
proof  of  your  good-will  towards  me  will1 
be  handed  down  to  my  children,  and  will 
be  cherished  by  them  as  highly  as  it  is 
valued  by  me. 

Receive,  Gentlemen,  the  honest  assu- 
rances of  my  earnest  wishes  for  your  wel- 
fare, happiness  and  prosperity ; and  believe 
that  I shall  ever  retain  a fond  remembrance 
of  this  splendid  and  most  gratifying  mark 
of  your  kindness  towards  me  on  the  oc- 
casion of  my  final  departure  from  India  ; 
at  a period  when,  by  my  return  to  walks 
of  private  life,  the  motives  which  have 
influenced  this  proof  of  your  good-will 
cannot  be  mistaken.  I have  the  honour 
to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient 
Servaift,  A.  Bxix. 

Bombay,  18th  Feb.  1823. 

[Boytib.  Go*.  Feb.  19. 

FIRE  AT  AH  MED!  BAD. 

(better  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Bombay  n£ 
Summachar.) 

Written  by  your  reader  from  Ahmeda- 
bad,  stating,  that  in  this  country  on  the 
night  of  the  8th  Feb.  1823,  Mahood  13th, 
Saturday  at  half-past  nine  o’clock,  a fire 
broke  out  in  the  street  of  Rypoora.  The 
circumstances  which  I rtigret  to  mention 
are,  that  on  that  day  there  was  a wedding 
of  the  daughter  of  Shaw  Crumchund 
Primchund,  an  eminent  merchant  of  this 
place,  who  had  formed  a magnificent  ar- 
bour near  his  door.  The  bridegroom  had 


arrived  at  this  place,  when  the  wrath  of  God 
fell  on  that  man ; that  on  the  third  story  of 
his  house,  on  the  cushion  of  the  banquet,  a 
snuff  of  the  light  fell,  which  was  not  known 
to  any  one,  as  the  house  people  were  en- 
gaged for  the  welcome  of  the  nuptial  pro- 
cession. By  that  snuff  the  cushion  was 
kindled,  and  as  the  house  was  newly  var- 
nished, the  fire  raged  with  such  fury  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  putting  it  un- 
der. I was  present  on  the  spot,  and  as  the 
wind  blew  from  the  N.  E.,  eight  of  the 
adjoining  houses  took  fire,  and  were  utterly 
destroyed  in  a short  time.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  populous  city  who  came  to  extin- 
guish the  fire,  were  grieved  to  find  that 
their  utmost  exertions  could  avail  nothing 
without  the  aid  of  a fire  engine,  and  con- 
sequently began  to  remove  their  effects. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Jones,  with  a party  of 
Sepoys,  attended  by  Cazy  Mahomed  Sa- 
leh, Sett  Hemchund  Vurketchund,  Prikh 
Jugjeevandass  Candass  Virzbhoveandass, 
Shaw  Samuldas  Khenchund,  and  other, 
principal  merchants,  arrived  at  the  spot,  and. 
perceiving  that  the  fire  was  likely  to  extend 
itself  still  further,  pulled  down  an  inter- 
vening house,  and  fortunately  the  progress 
of  the  flames  was  arrested.  The  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  those  gentlemen  can- 
not he  sufficiently  extolled.  The  loss  sus- 
tained cannot  be  less  than  two  lacs  of  ru- 
pees. If  the  British  Government  would 
sanction  a fire  engine  being  kept  in  this 
populous  town,  as  is  customary  at  other 
places,  much  valuable  property  would 
often  be  saved  to  its  inhabitants,  and  that 
belonging  to  the  Company  would  be  more 
secure.  Fagunsood  1879. 


EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday,  26th  Feb.,  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Education  Society 
was  held  at  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  the 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  the  chair,  After 
the  general  business  of  the  meeting  had 
been  gone  through,  the  examination  of  the 
two  central  schools  cortimenced,  and  the 
proficiency  of  the  children  afforded  great 
gratification  to  all  present.  Rank  and  re- 
wards were  bestowed  upon  the  scholars, 
according  to  their  proficiency,  with  the  ut- 
most impartiality. — [Bom..  Gaz. 

BOMBAY  HIGHLAND  SOCIETY* 

The  second  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Bombay  Highland  Society  took  place  on 
Friday  last,  at  Lowjee  Castle,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hon.  the  Governor,  on 
which  occasion  a sumptuous  dinner  was 
given  by  its  members,  and  some  new  sub- 
scribers wore  added  to  the  institution.  The 
evening  was  passed  with  great  cordiality 
and  satisfaction  ; and  the  company,  which 
consisted  of  about  one  hundred  gentlemen, 
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did  not  separate  until  a late  hour. — [Z?ow». 
Gaz.  March  26. 

CHOLKRA. 

We  are  concerned  to  state  tliat  a few 
cases  of  cholera  have  lately  occurred  in 
our  hospitals  ; the  management,  however, 
of  this  direful  complaint  is  now  so  well 
understood,  that  few  of  them,  we  hope, 
will  terminate  fatally. — [flow.  Gaz.  March 
26. 

COMMERCIAL. 

The  following  heads  of  intelligence 
from  China,  per  Ranger,  Capt.  Clark, 
■which  left  China  on  the  30th  January, 
have  been  communicated  to  us. 

The  price  of  Bengal  cotton  is  quoted 
at  eight  tales  five  mace  per  pecul ; and 
Bombay  from  8 tales  5 m.  to  9 tales : but 
very  few  sales  going  on,  and  cash  exceed- 
ingly scarce. 

Bengal  opium  quoted  at  2,350  dollars 
per  chest,  and  sales  dull ; Bombay  (Mal- 
wa)  selling  briskly  at  1,380  dollars  per 
chest ; Turkey  opium  in  small  quantities 
at  1,150  dollars. 

Another  Hong  is  about  to  fail,  and  will 
involve  many ; indeed  there  will  remain 
few  in  whom  confidence  can  be  placed. 
Canton  was  never  known  in  such  a state 
of  misery. — [Bom.  Gaz.  March  26. 

The  Hon.  Company’s  Opium  Sale 
commenced  on  Saturday  last,  and  was  fi- 
nished on  Wednesday.  The  prices  are 
considerably  lower  than  at  the  last  year’s 
sale;  but  from  the  progressive  improve- 
ment in  each  day’s  average,  our  commer- 
cial readers  will  observe  that  the  quantity 
brought  forward  has  by  no  means  exceed- 
ed the  demand. 

Chests.  Average.  • . 

1st  day  ...265...R.S.  1689  per  pecul. 

2d  do  ...395 1717  do 

3d  do  ...440 1770  do 

4th  do  ...440 1855  do 

Average  of  the  sale,  Rs.1764  do 

[Ibid. 

SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

April  6.  H.C.  ship  Ernaad,  Jones,  from 
Calcutta. — ‘Passengers : Mrs.  Hungerford, 
Lieut.  Doyle,  H.M.’s  4th  Drags.;  Lieut. 
Child,  II.  M.’s  67th  regt.  ; and  Mr.  George 
Howard. 

25.  The  Aurora  had  arrived,  and  was 
expected  to  sail  for  England  about  20th 
May. 

Departures . 

April  8.  Milford,  Horwood,  for  China. 


NAUTICAL  NOTICE. 

The  Samarang,  Captain  Gover,  while 
coming  up  the  coast,  on  her  voyage  from 
Madras,  struck  on  a sunk  rock  off  Goa, 


on  the  16th  of  February.  We  have  been 
requested  by  the  commander  to  publish 
the  following  extract  from  the  log-book, 
for  general  information. 

“ Sunday,  16th  February,  1823.— Mo- 
derate breezes  at  N.W.  by  W. ; standing 
to  the  northward  in  soundings  6 fathoms 
and  £ less  6.  At  7,  30  p.m.,  the  ship 
struck  on  a rock  ; hove  all  aback  and  wore 
round  with  our  head  in-shore,  and  hauled 
our  wind  to  the  westward ; soundings 
from  6 to  5§  and  6 fathoms,  soft  mud. 
When  the  ship  struck,  Agoada  Point  bore 
N.  f W.;  Cabo  Point  E.  by  N.  4 N.”- 
[ Bom . Cour. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan.  20.  At  Mocha,  the  lady  of  Capt. 
G.  Hutchinson,  Resident,  of  a son. 

30.  At  Tannah,  the  lady  of  Evan  IL 
Baillie,  Esq.,  of  a son. 

Feb.  17.  At  Tellicherry,  Mrs.  A.  Al- 
muda,  of  a daughter. 

20.  At  Bhooj,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Payne, 
2d  bat.  8th  regt.,  of  a daughter. 

23.  Mrs,  Trotter,  of  a daughter. 

24.  At  Poonah,  Mrs.  Luxas,  of  a 
son. 

March  10.  At  Colabah,  the  lady  of 
Capt.  Goldfrap,  H.M.’s  20th  regt,,  of  a 
daughter. 

11.  At  the  house  of  His  Exc.  the  Com- 
mander^ n- Chief  in  the  Fort,  the  lady  of 
Major  Onslow,  of  H.M.’s  4th  Lt,  Drags., 
of  a daughter, 

29.  At  Poona,  the  lady  of  J.  B.Sim- 
spn,  Esq,,  of  a daughter. 

April  6.  The  lady  of  Lieut  W.  A, 
Tate,  of  the  Engineers,  of  a daughter, 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb.  9.  At  Bandora,  Mr.  Antonio  Ma- 
rian de  Silva  to  Miss  Roza  Maria  de  Silva. 

17.  At  Poonah,  by  the  Reverend  T. 
Robinson,  Mr.  F.  Rouget,  to  Miss  Cathe- 
rine Byrn.  • 

20.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Davies,  Senior  Chaplain,  Jas. 
Scott,  Esq.,  chief  officer  of  the  ship  Good 
Success,  to  Miss  Esther  Brooks. 

March  1.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  by 
the  Rev.  Hen.  Davies,  Captain  John  Croc- 
kett of  the  Country  Service,  to  Miss  Caro- 
line London.  ’ 

10.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  by  the  Rev, 
T.  Carr,  Captain  Spiller,  Poonah  Auxi- 
liary Horse,  to  Hannah  Amelia,  second 
daughter  of  Thomas  Morris,  Esq.,  Sur- 
veyor-General of  H.  M.’s  Customs. 

26.  At  Poonah,  at  the  house  of  A.  Mil- 
lar, Esq.,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Robinson,  Lieut, 
G.  S.  F.  Plaisted,  of  the  2d  bat.  10th  regt 
B.  N.  I.,  to  Marv,  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gorinly,  of  II.  M.’s  67ih  regt. 

Lately.  By  the  Rev.  Jas.  Clow,  Captain 
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D.  Campbell,  of  the  Country  Service,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hannah. 


DEATHS. 

Feb.  20.  Off  Surat  Bar,  at  the  early  age 
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brought  under  the  cognizance  of  this 
Court. 

The  present,  I am  sorry  to  say,  presents 
a less  pleasing  picture ; the  number  of 
committals  and  convictions  for  the  year 
1822  having  exceeded  those  of  1821, 
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of  twenty -two,  Sarah,  wife  of  Capt.  J.  B.  though  the  number  of  convictions  has  been 
Dunsterville,  Paymaster  to  the  Baroda  below  the  average  of  the  five  preceding 
Subsidiary  Force,  deeply  and  sincerely  la-  years.  *•*.  . 

mented  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  her  Tire  committals  in  1822  were  215,  and 
acquaintance.  of  convictions  67 ; the  committals  of  1821 

22.  At  Bassadore,  of  a bilious  fever,  were  but  161,  and  the  convictions  45  > but 
after  twenty-seven  days  of  severe  suffering,  the  average  of  the  five  preceding  years  had 
Lieut.  John  Stout,  of  the  H.  C.  Marine,  been  205  committals,  and  73  convictions. 


and  commanding  the  Mercury,  aged 
thirty-two  years. 

March  1.  At  Surat,  Lieut.  Colonel  Ed- 
wards, commanding  the  District  of  Can- 
deish. 


It  is  not  in  the  district  of  Colombo, 
however,  that  this  increase  is  principally  to 
be  found,  the  southern  districts  of  the 
island  furnished  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion : and  from  the  last  returns  I am 
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S.  Petrus,  the  infant  son  of  Mr.  A.  Ke-  sorry  to  observe,  that  tins  proportion  rather 
vork,  Armenian  Interpreter  and  Transla-  increases  than  diminishes  in  those  districts, 
tor  to  the  Honourable  Recorder’s  Court  of  It  Gf  course  be  our  duty  to  inves- 
Bombay,  aged  five  years  and  fifty-two  tigate,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  causes  of  this 
days.  increase,  in  the  course  of  the  approaching 

9.  At  the  house  of  Mr.  Conductor  circuit. 

Clark,  James  Henry,  the  only  child  of  the  Circumstances  which  have  lately  come 
late  Christopher  Hussey,  of  the  Military  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Court,  seem  to 

Auditor  General’s  Office,  aged  four  years  render  it  expedient  to  recall  to  your  re- 

and  six  months.  collection  the  extent  and  boundary  of  your 

14.  At  Dhooliah,  near  Mollagaum,  jurisdiction  as  Magistrates.  u 

Lieut.  W.  G.  Thurnam,  of  the  7th  regt.  That  jurisdiction  is  founded  upon  se- 
Bombay  N.  I.,  late  Major  of  Brigade  to  veral  Government  Regulations,  originating 
the  force  in  Candeish.  in  the  49th  clause  of  the  Charter  of  Jus- 

18.  Anna  Maria,  infant  daughter  of  tice,  which  also  created  this  Court  and  its 
Thomas  Crawford,  Esq.  • jurisdiction. 

20.  Mr.  John  Mollison,  aged  38  years.  The  cognizance  of  “ inferior  offences, 
24.  Mr.  Frederick  Moir,  aged  60  years,  and  disorders  against  the  police,”  had  pre- 
April  7.  In  the  54th  year  of  his  age.  viously  belonged  to  the  Fiscal ; and  by  the 
Capt.  Jose  Joaquim  Freitus,  late  of  the  Proclamation  of  23d  September  1799 
Portuguese  Navy.  these  were  made  triable  before  the  Fiscal, 

■ ' ■—  or  such  other  Magistrates  as  the  Governor 

F'FYT  O N should  think  fit  to  appoint : evidently  with 

a view  to  the  intended  establishment  of 
magistrates  in  the  nature  of  justices  of 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 


Feb.  8.  Louis  Sansoni,  Esq.  is  appoint-  tjie  peace. 
. ..  ......  . 


ed  to  the  Civil  Establishment  of  this 
Island;  dated  1 Jan.  1323. 

24.  Henry  Brouncker,  Esq.  of  H.  M.’s 
Ceylon  Civil  Service,  to  do  duty  as  an  ex- 
tra  Assistant  in  the  Pay  Office;  date  21 
Feb.  1823. 

Matthew  Johnson  Smyth,  Esq.  to  be 
Assistant  to  the  Vice-Treasurer;  date  21 
Feb.  1823. 

LAW  INTELLIGENCE. 

Supreme  Court , Feb.  1,  1823. 

In  opening  the  Sessions,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice pronounced  the  following  Address  to 
the  Magistrates  assembled. 

Gentlemen  Magistrates  of  the  District 
of  Colombo : 

I have  now  for  the  fourth  time  the 


By  the  Proclamation  of  June  21,  1800, 
the  Fiscal’s  court,  consisting  of  that  offi- 
cer and  two  associates,  was  established,  and 
power  given  to  it  to  try  “ common  as- 
saults and  trespasses  against  individuals 
or  the  police,  and  thefts  not  exceeding  the 
limits  of  petty  larceny  which  by  the  law 
of  England  is  a theft  of  property  not 
above  twelvepence  in  value. 

This  power  is,  by  tire  Proclamation  of 
Feb.  20,  1801,  extended  to  all  cases  of 
theft  and  larceny. 

By  a further  Proclamation  of  30th  July 
1801,  the  powers  of  the  Fiscal’s  Court 
were  further  enlarged  very  considerably, 
and  extended  to  all  offences  excepting 
« High  and  petty  treason,  murder,  unna- 

A „avc  tural  crimes,  rape,  incest,  plagiary,  bur- 

honour  of  addressing  you,  upon  opening  glary,  highway  robbery  with  cruelty,  cor- 

the  first  Criminal  Session  of  the  year.  ruption  in  magistrates,  forgey  above  200 

On  the  last  occasion  we  had  the  grati-  rix  dollars,  coining,  and  perjury  not  com- 

fication  of  being  able  to  record  a con-  mitted  in  the  Fiscal’s  Court.  ’ 
tinuing  decrease  in  the  number  of  offences  The  extended  jurisdiction  thus  given  to 
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the  Fiscal's  Court  by  these  two  Procla- 
mations, was  therefore  upon  all  cases  of 
theft  and  larceny,  and  offences  ranking 
above  inferior*  offences  and  disorders 
against  the  police,  and  below  the  class  of 
crimes  just  now  enumerated. 

But  by  the  proclamation  of  February 
13,  1802,  announcing  the  Charter  of  Jus- 
tice, these  two  proclamations  were  repealed, 
and  the  extended  jurisdiction  taken  away. 

The  Charter  in  the  49th  clause  had 
saved  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  ma- 
gistrates over  all  “ inferior  offences, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  disorders  against 
the  poliee  ;**  and  to  the  consideration  of 
these  they  were  thus  limited  by  the  repeal. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  this  rather  increased 
the  original  jurisdiction  of  these  magis- 
trates, by  adding  breaches  of  the  peace  to 
the  list. 

The  Charter  having  given  to  the  office 
of  Fiscal  the  duties  of  a Sheriff,  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  a new  magistracy,  to 
discharge  the  duties  formerly  executed  by 
the  Fiscal ; and  by  his  Majesty’s  instruc- 
tions, Justices  of  Peace  were  directed  to 
be  commissioned,  with  powers  as  nearly  as 
possible  resembling  those  of  similar  ma- 
gistrates in  England  ; and  by  the  procla- 
mation they  were  directed  to  perform  the 
magisterial  functions  exercised  by  the 
Fiscals. 

Some  time  after,  in  1805,  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  Provincial  Courts  was 
established. 

And  to  the  Provincial  Judges  presiding 
in  these  Courts,  as  well  as  to  sitting  magis- 
trates, was  given,  by  Regulation  No.  1 of 
that  year,  the  power  stated  in  the  Charter 
over  “ all  inferior  offences,  breaches  Of 
the  peace,  and  disorders  against  the  police 
words  which  have  been  adopted  in  every 
subsequent  Regulation  concerning  these 
Judges  and  Magistrates. 

I have  gone  into  this  detail,  with  a view 
to  ascertain  what  may  be  the  inferior  of- 
fences, &c.  thus  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

It  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  include 
the  offences  from  which  tire  jurisdiction  of 
the  Fiscals  was  excluded  by  the  procla- 
mation of  July  1801* 

Nor  can  they  include  those  cases  of 
theft  pr  larceny,  which  formed  the  extended 
jurisdiction  of  February  1801. 

But  thev  must  be  reduced  to  that  class  of 
offences  the  cognizance  of  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  proclamation  of  1799,  “ for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Fiscal.” 

What  that  class  precisely  included,  we 
have  no  means  of  exactly  ascertaining  from 
the  documents  I have  cited.  We  only  find 
by  the  Proclamation  of  1 7 99,  that  petty 
larceny  was  the  highest  species  of  theft 
punishable  by  this  jurisdiction. 

It  therefore  became  necessary  to  inquire 
what  the  powers  of  the  Fiscals  were  under 
the  Dutch  Government. 

Upon  reference  to  the  officer  of  the  Court 


whose  duty  it  is  to  furnish  such  information, 
wc  find  that  the  Fiscal,  in  his  character  of 
u Daily  Justice,”  tried  and  punished  tres- 
passes, affrays,  quarrels  and  petty  larceny, 
which  with  the  powers  he  exercised  for 
preventing  smuggling,  formed  his  whole 
criminal  jurisdiction. 

These  therefore  appear  to  be  the  limits 
of  the  jurisdiction  committed  first  to  the 
Fiscal  under  the  proclamation  of  1799,  and 
from  him  transferred,  upon  the  change  of 
the  name,  with  the  addition  of  breaches  of 
the  peace,  to  the  sitting  magistrates,  by  the 
Proclamation  of  February'  1802,  and  to 
provincial  Judges  by  the  Regulation  of  1 805. 

The  addition  of  breaches  of  the  peace 
does  not  appear  either  to  extend  or  eluci- 
date the  nature  of  this  jurisdiction  ; almost 
every  offence  by  the  law  of  England  in- 
cludes a breach  of  the  peace  actually  or 
constructively:  but  in  this  instance  these 
wonls  must  be  held  to  mean  an  actual 
breach  of  the  peace,  without  any  circum- 
stances which  might  give  the  offence  any 
other  more  specific  character. 

I state  in  this  way,  because  we  have  rea- 
son to  know  that  sitting  magistrates  have 
tried  and  determined  cases  of  alleged  libel, 
which  at  the  utmost  can  be  considered  as 
only  constructive  breaches  of  the  peace,  but 
which  1 resides  have  of  themselves  a distinct 
name  and  character.  , , 

The  trial  of  one  species  of  cons’ ructive 
breach  of  the  peace  has  indeed  been  com- 
mitted to  provincial  judges  and  sitting 
magistrates’ jurisdiction,  by  Regulations  of 
Government:  I mean  of  perjury  committed 
in  their  own  courts;  but  this  fact  by  no 
means  warrants  a further  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Court,  confided  to 
it  by  the  82d  section  of  the  Charter,  “ to 
exercise  a general  controul  and  superin- 
tendence over  all  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
&c.,  and  to  preserve  them  within  the  limits 
of  their  jurisdiction and  it  is  in  discharge 
of  this  duty  that  I have  now  occupied  your 
attention. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  has  been 
manifested  at  times  some  degree  of  'im- 
patience of  that  controul,  however  kindly 
and  temperately  exercised.  This  we  must 
lament ; but  the  cause  we  can  easily  under- 
stand : those  wrho  have  not  had  a legal  edu- 
cation, are  apt  to  imagine,  that  any  revisal 
or  restraint  of  their  judicial  proceedings, 
exhibits  a want  of  confidence  in  their  con- 
duct, at  w hich  quick  tempers  feel  uneasy ; 
but  the  mind  of  a British  lawyer  is  very 
early  accustomed  to  such  restraint : he 
sees,  throughout  the  whole  system  of  his 
jurisprudence  a continued  series  of  check 
and  controul  on  the  exereise  of  judicial 
functions ; the  whole  magistracy  of  England 
is  subject  to  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench ; 
that  court  is  subject  to  the  controul  of 
Courts  of  Error,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment; in  short,  a vigilant  jealousy  of  the 
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exercise  of  power  runs  throughout  the 
whole  frame  of  our  constitution,  and  none, 
not  even  the  highest  ministers  of  the  crown, 
are  exempt  from  its  operation. 

And  a judge  who  seeks  his  own  ease. 


Asiatic  Intelligence,— Penang.  41 1 

blown  away,  and  instant  death  consequently- 
followed. 

The  deceased  was  generally  and  much 
respected  in  the  service  to  which  he  be- 
longed, as  well  as  by  those  with  whom  he 


would  court,  rather  than  regret,  a revision  had  been  acquainted, 
of  his  proceedings ; the  best  and  wisest  A coroner’s  inquest  was  held  on  the 
feel  most  gratified  at  having  their  sentences  body,  and  the  verdict  was  In$anity.-r[Pe- 


appealed  from ; the  load  which  is  unavoid 
ably  felt  by  a man  who  is  conscious  that  he 
is  not  infallible,  is  thus  lightened ; and  his 
determination,  if  sanctioned  by  the  ultimate 
tribunal,  must  give  him  a satisfaction  which 
he  would  not  otherwise  enjoy;  or  if  re- 
versed, must  relieve  him  from  all  further 
responsibility. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  court  decides 
without  appeal  in  criminal  cases. 

Fortunately  for  the  present  judges,  they 
have  in  such  cases  the  aid  of  a jury,  which 


iiang  Gaz.  Feb . 1 9. 

Curiosities  from  Siam.— -We  understand 
that  Capt.  M‘ Donnell  has  brought  from 
Siam  a most  valuable  and  rare  collection 
of  curiosities ; among  which  is  a band  of 
music  containing  every  instrument  used  by 
the  people  of  that  country,  and  presented 
to  him  by  the  young  prince  Chow  Fa,  all 
of  which,  with  a small  state  boat,  fifty  feet 
long,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles. 

Capt.  M‘  Donnell  has  also  procured  a 
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affords  perhaps  even  a safer,  and  certainly  number  of  sacred  and  other  Siamese  books, 


a speedier  kind  of  controul,  than  any  Court 
of  Appeal  could  furnish  ; and  those  who 
knew  this  Court  before  the  establishment 
of  that  institution,  can  testify,  with  what 
severity  the  necessity  of  deciding  without 
such  aid,  pressed  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
most  learned  and  conscientious  of  our  pre- 
decessors. 

I trust  that  what  I have  said  will  re- 
move this  sort  of  feeling,  if  it  shall  have 
survived  to  this  time,  and  that  the  neces- 
sary exercise,  of  our  controuling  jurisdic- 
tion wall  not  be  felt  by  any  magistrate, 
otherwise  than  as  relieving  him  from  a 
portion  of  very  oppressive  responsibility.-* 
[Ceylon  Gov.  Gaz • 

BIRTH. 

Feb.  22.  At  Jaffna  Mallagam,  Mrs. 
Spdldewinde,  wife  of  H.  G.  Speldewinde, 
Esq.,  Sitting  Magistrate  of  that  station,  of 
a son. 


PENANG. 

• , - -•  t 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Suicide.— A most  melancholy  occurrence 
took  place  in  the  harbour  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, on  l>oard  the  ship  Maitland.  About 
seven  o’clock  Mr.  Arnes,  the  chief  mate 
ofrthat  ship,  put  an  end  to  his  existence 
with  a pistol.  The  cause  of  this  rash  act 
is  not  ascertained  : but  it  appears  that  he 
talked  incoherently,  and  seemed  otherwise 
sad  and  restless  on  the  preceding  evening, 


which  we  trust  may  throw  a light  upon 
the  history  of  a nation  so  little  known  to 
Europeans,  and  w'c  look  forward  with  im- 
patience to  the  period  when  Sir  Stamford 
will  giatify  the  literary  world  with  their 
translation. 

The  Siamese,  we  understand  from  Capt. 
M‘ Donnell,  were  erecting  a fifty  gun  bat- 
tery on  the  shoal  opposite  to  Pac-nam, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  river.  This  intel- 
ligence confirms  the  report  brought  by  the 
ketch  Boa  Fortuna,  a short  time  ago.— 
[Ibid,  Feb.  26. 

Fire  at  Malacca. — A serious  fire  broke 
out  in  the  town  of  Malacca,  at  the  back  of 
the  Missionary  College,  on  the  7th  Feb.,  by 
which  seven  native  houses  have  been  con- 
sumed ; but  we  are  happy  to  add  that  no 
lives  have  been  lost. — [Ibid. 

Battle  between  the  Malays  and  Siamese.— 
It  is  reported  that  a battle  has  been  fought 
between  the  Malays  and  Siamese,  about 
twenty  days  ago,  at  Peraij.  The  king  of 
Salangore,  it  appears,  proceeded  with  an 
armed  force  to  Perah,  and  attacked  the 
Siamese,  who  were  completely  routed ; 
and  amongst  the  killed  (the  number  of 
which  we  have  not  ascertained),  is  a Sia- 
mese chief.  The  war  will  no  doubt  be 
continued,  and  attempts  made  to  reinstate 
the  king  of  Quedah  in  his  dominions.--* 
[Ibid.  " *•  i .*• 

Another  Suicide.— A week1' has  only 
elapsed  since  we  reported  aT  melancholy 
occurrence  of  seif-destruefion  : and  we 


and  during  the  night  fired  oft'  a pistol  have  again  the  painful  task  to  record  ano- 
through  his  cabin  port.  The  following  fof*  instance  of  this  rash  and  llimeiitable 
morning  he  called  for  the  third  mate  and  crime.  On  Sunday  last  a sepoy  of  the 
requested  to  be  relieved  from  duty,  as  fie  ^oca^  corps  shot  himself  through  the  body 
was  then  going  to  bed  ; and  immediately  his  musket,  which  he  pointecrat  the 

after  the  report  of  a pistol  was  heard  in  his  pH  of  his  stomach,  and  instantly  expired, 
cabin,  on  opening  which  he  was  found  — [Ibid. 
lying  dead,  with  his  head  most  shockingly 
shattered.  The  pistol,  it  appears,  was 
levelled  a little  above  the  temple  and  the 
whole  of  the  right  side  of  his  skull  was 
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Esq.,  Civil  Service  of  a son. 
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Feb.  18.  At  the  residence  of  the  Hon. 
J.  Macalister,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Fraser,  wife  of 
D.  A.  Fraser,  Esq.,  of  Batavia. 


CHINA . 

The  Argyle  has  arrived  from  China, 
which  she  left  so  recently  as  the  13th  Feb. 
By  this  vessel  we  received  letters  from 
Canton  of  the  above  date,  but  they  contain 
no  news  from  that  quarter  in  addition  to 
what  'fre  have  already  published.  The 
town  had  been  rebuilt,  and  had  already 
assumed  its  former  appearance.  Trade 
continued  very  dull.  — f Bengal  Hurk ., 
March  U. 

MANILLA. 

ATTEMPT  AT  REVOLUTION. 

Accounts  have  been  received  by  the  last 
arrival  from  Manilla  of  an  unsuccssfui 
attempt  at  a revolution,  the  object  of  which 
was,  to  render  the  colony  independent  of 
Spain.  Fifteen  of  the  principal  people  had 
been  arrested,  and  were  put  on  board  ship, 
preparatory  to  being  sent  to  Spain  for  trial. 
The  fears  of  the  Government  were  suffi- 
ciently expressed  by  the  precautions  they 


[Oct. 

took  respecting  these  persons.  The  ship 
on  l>oard  which  they  •were  lay  in  the  midst 
of  the  wide  bay  of  Manilla,  surrounded 
in  every  direction  by  a cordon  of  armed 
boats.  Among  the  persons  thus  arrested, 
there  were  two  priests  and  two  Spanish 
officers  of  rank,  who  had  just  arrived  with 
the  new  Governor.  The  capacity  of  sudh 
a colony  as  the  Phillipines  to  maintain  a 
separate  independence  appears  to  us  very- 
problematical,  not  from  want  of  numbers, 
for  these  islands  are  computed  to  contain 
S.QpyMflfJ  of  people,  but  because  the  po- 
pulation is  divided  within  itself,  by  dif- 
ference of  colour,  language  and  manners ; 
while  the  proportion  of  the  European  race, 
or  that  sprung  from  it,  is  but  a mere 
fraction  in  the  mass  of  its  barbarous  and 
ferocious  Asiatic  population.  China  itself 
might  almost  effect  the  conquest  of  such 
a state,  if  deprived  of  European  protection 
(an  attempt  once  made  before) ; but  the 
greater  probability  is,  that  it  will  become  a 
dependency  of  one  of  the  new  Govern- 
ments of  South  America,  most  probably 
of  that  of  Chili,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  hitherto  displayed,  as  we  may  expect 
from  their  climate,  the  greatest  degree  of 
energy  and  enterprize. — [ Bengal  Hurk. » 
March  5. 
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JEast-India  House,  Sept.  24. 

A Quarterly  General  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors of  East- India  Stock  was  this  day  held 
at  the  Company’s  House  in  Leadcnhall- 
street. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Court  having 
been  read, 

The  Chairman  (W.  Wigram,  Esq.)  laid 
before  the  Proprietors,  conformably  with 
cap.  1.  sect.  4,  of  the  By-Laws,  various 
papers  which  had  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment since  the  last  General  Court. 

HAILEYBURY  COLLEGE.* 

The  Chairman , conformably  with  the  re- 
solutions of  the  General  Courts  of  the  7th 
of  April  and  the  6th  of  July  1809,  laid 
before  the  Proprietors  the  usual  annual  ac- 
counts relative  to  the  Company’s  College 
at  Haileybury. 

Mr.  Hume  said  he  wished  to  ask  a ques- 
tion of  some  importance.  He  desired  to 
know  whether  any  report  as  to  the  state  of 
the  College  had  been  made  by  the  last  visit- 
ing Committee?  It  would  be  satisfactory 
to  know  how  the  College  had  been  con- 
ducted during  the  last  half  year,  whether  it 
had  been  free  from  insubordination  and  dis- 
turbance? '! 

The  Chairman  said  he  felt  great  pleasure 
in  communicating  to  the  Court,  that  at  the 
last  visitation,  which  took  place  in  June, 


the  state  of  the  College  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory  j 

Mr.  Hume  was  desirous  of  learning 
whether  any  alteration  had  been  made  in 
the  regulations  of  the  College?  It  had  been 
stated  on  a former  occasion  by  an  honour- 
able proprietor  (Mr.  D.  Kinnaird),  who 
was  not  now  present,  that  he  would  bring 
this  subject  before  the  Court;  therefore 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  thought  it  was  proper  to 
leave  it  to  his  care.  But  as  they  were  in- 
formed by  the  late  Chairman  (Mr.  Pattison), 
that  the  disturbances  which  took  place  some 
time  ago  were  under  the  consideration  of  a 
committee,  who  would  be  prepared,  at  an 
early  period,  to  lay  the  result  of  their  in- 
quiry before  the  Court,  he  was  anxious  to 
know  whether  that  Committee  had  come  to 
a determination  on  this  subject;  and  if  so, 
what  that  determination  was  ? 

The  Chairman  said,  he  believed  his  pre- 
decessor in  the  chair  had  stated,  in  answer 
to  an  Hon.  Proprietor  (Mr.  D.  Kinnaird), 
who  was  not  rrow  in  court,  that  the  circum- 
stances to  which  allusion  bad  been  made 
were  under  the  consideration  of  the  College 
Committee.  Urey  had  made  a report  on 
the  subject,  which  was  before  the  Court  of 
Directors ; but  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
not,  in  consequence,  altered  any  of  the 
existing  statutes.  - 
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Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  laying  that 
report  before  the  Proprietors;  if  there  were, 
then  it  must  become  the  subject  of  a sepa- 
rate motion. 

The  Chairman  thought  that,  on  reflection, 
the  Hon.  Proprietor  would  not  press  for  a 
production  of  the  report.  He  must  him- 
self see  the  impropriety  of  introducing  a 
document  to  the  Proprietors  on  which  no 
measure  had  been  founded. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  it  did  not  follow 
that  the  General  Court  ought  not  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  a 
report,  because  the  Court  of  Directors, 
after  considering  and  digesting  such  report, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  upon  it.  He 
would  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  he  would 
not  give  up  their  right  to  this  inquiry  at 
the  propet  season. 

The  Chairman. — “ What  I said,  could 
not  bear,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  inter- 
pretation which  the  Learned  Gent,  has  put 
upon  it:  nothing -but  bis  own  ingenuity 
could  have  suggested  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. The  present  was  not  the  proper  time 
for  producing  the  report,  and  he  was  de- 
sirous not  to  hold  out  any  expectation  that 
it  would,  hereafter,  be  laid  before  the 
Court.” 

Mr.  R.  Jackson. — “ Then  I understand 
that  tire  reason  for  its  non-production  is, 
not  because  the  Court  of  Directors  have 
not  come  to  any  resolution  founded  on  the 
report,  but  because  this  is  not  the  proper 
moment  for  producing  it.” 

Mr.  Hume  asked  how  many  cadets,  ex- 
clusive of  those  in  College,  liad  been  sent 
out  to  India  during  the  last  year  ? 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  131  cadets 
were  appointed  for  India,  and  had  taken 
their  passage  ; and  35  had  been  appointed 
to  the  Military  Seminary,  making  a total  of 
166. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  would  again  offer  a 
sugges-tfcm,  which  he  had  often  before 
thrown  out  in  that  Court.  He  felt  it  to 
be  extremely  desirable,  looking  to  the  state 
of  their  Indian  army,  that  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors should  adopt  means  by  which  every 
young  tnan  going  out  should,  as  matter 
of  compulsion  (so  far  as  was  in  their 
power)  be  competently  instructed  in  the 
Oriental  languages.  Formerly,  when  they 
sent  out  400  or  500  cadets  every  year,  it 
was  difficult  to  attain  tins  object,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greatness  of  the  number.  But 
now,  when  the  cadets  sent  out  were  so  few, 
it  might  easily  be  accomplished  ; and  the 
Court  of  Directors  could  not  confer  a 
greater  benefit  on  India,  or  on  the  indi- 
viduals themselves,  than  by  adopting  some 
mode  by  which  the  cadets  would  be  effi- 
ciently instructed  in  the  Oriental  tongues. 
The  subject  was  one  of  great  imjxwtance, 
and  he  hoped  the  Executive  Body  would 
not  lose  sight  of  it. 

Asiatic  Journ . — No.  94. 


EAST-INDIA  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  Chairman  laid  before  the  Court  an 
account  of  the  expense  incurred  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  regiment  of  Royal 
East-India  Volunteers  for  the  last  year, 
which  amounted  to  3,592/.  15s.  Id.  ; and 
an  estimate  of  the  expense  for  the  same 
corps  from  the  1st  of  August  1823  to  the 
1st  of  August  1824,  which  was  4,309/. 

MR.  J.  HINDE  PELLY. 

The  Chairman  was  proceeding  to  put 
the  question  of  adjournment,  when 

Mr.  Hume  rose,  and  said  he  had  a few  • 
words  to  address  to  the  Court  before  it  was 
adjourned,  and  he  should  perhaps  submit 
a motion  before  he  sat  down.  At  the  last 
Quarterly  General  Court  he  was  not  pre- 
sent, and  an  Hon.  Proprietor  (Mr.  Pelly) 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  making  some 
observations  respecting  what  he  had  said 
at  a previous  Court,  on  the  subject  of  the 
grant  to  Mr.  John  Hinde  Pelly.  It  was 
not  worth  while  then  to  answer  what  the 
Hon.  Proprietor  had  called  his  misstate- 
ment : but  it  was  important  that  one  part 
of  that  Hon.  Proprietor’s  observations 
should  be  corrected,  as  it  went  directly 
to  impeach  the  conduct  of  a public  servant 
at  Bombay,  Mr.  Morgan,  who,  in  defend- 
ing himself,  had  shewn  Mr.  Pelly’s  state- 
ment to  he  altogether  unfounded ; ' and 
were  he  (Mr.  Hume)  to  quote  at  large 
w'hat  Mr.  Morgan  stated,  it  would  place 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  H.  Pelly  in  a more 
unfavourable  point  of  view  than  it  had  yet 
appeared  in.  He  now  rose  to  state  why 
he  had  interfered  with  the  proposition  for 
making  a grant  of  money  to  that  gentle- 
man. Great  surprise  had  been  expressed 
at  the  last  General  Court,  as  to  the  motive 
which  induced  him  to  trouble  himself  so 
much  with  this  subject.  He  had,  however, 
acted  merely  from  a sense  of  public  duty ; 
he  had  taken  great  trouble  to  investigate 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
grant,  and  he  believed,  after  a careful  exa- 
mination of  documents,  that  the  claim  was 
unsupported  by  justice,  was  dangerous  in 
itself,  and  was  contrary  to  tl»e  principle  on 
which  the  contracts  of  the  Company  ought 
to  rest  ; therefore,  he  had  opposed  it. 
He  was  anxious  that  Mr.  Pelly  and  his 
friends  should  understand  the  reasons  on 
which  he  acted.  He  was  the  last  man  in 
existence  to  make  any  attacks  or  animad- 
versions of  a personal  nature,  particularly 
as  to  Mr.  Pelly,  from  wdiose  friends  he 
had  always  received  information  and  as- 
sistance; but  he  was  still  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Pelly,  in  undertaking  the  contract, 
which  (whether  by  public  or  private  ten- 
der mattered  nothing)  he  had  made  with 
the  Company  at  Bombay,  was  bound  in 
honour,  as  a merchant  and  a man,  to  have 
fulfilled  it  He  (Mr.  Hume)  was  sorry 
now  that  he  had  not  read  the  letter  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  Mr.  Pellv,  in 
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which  were  propounded  ten  questions, 
which,  if  fairly  answered,  and  not  evaded, 
would  liave  completely  substantiated  the 
view  he  had  taken  of  the  transaction.  The 
principal  reason  why  he  had  brought  the 
subject  forward  was,  that  he,  in  common 
he  believed  with  every  body  else,  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Pelly  had  founded  his 
claim  on  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  to  fulfil  the  contract;  but 
that,  as  he  was  a servant  of  the  Company, 
and  his  bread  depended  on  his  remaining 
in  India,  he  had  incurred  the  loss  which 
followed  its  fulfilment.  He  had  at  least 
repeated  this  observation  in  every  one, 
of  his  letters ; and  had  decidedly  stated, 
that  if  he  had  not  been  so  situated, 
looking  forward  to  the  pension  he  should 
enjoy  on  retirement,  he  would  not  have 
fulfilled  the  contract,  because  there  were 
technical  errors  in  the  instruments,  which 
rendered  them  mere  waste  paper.  What 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  said,  in  consequence,  at  a 
former  Court,  was,  that  if  Mr.  Pelly  were 
entitled  to  this  sum  of  £2, OOO  on  account 
of  technical  errors  in  a legal  instrument, 
the  Company’s  officer  at  Bombay,  who 
should  have  guarded  against  such  errors, 
ought  to  have  been  held  liable  for  the  loss, 
and  not  the  Company.  This  declaration 
of  lus  opinion  had  readied  Bombay,  and 
Mr.  Morgan  had  addressed  a letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Bombay  Courier,  dated  the 
3d  of  July  1823,  which,  after  repeating 
the  statements  made  in  that  Court,  he 
concluded  with  asserting  that  Mr.  Pelly 
had  executed  not  only  the  contract,  but 
also  what  Mr.  Pelly  said  was  not  in  ex- 
istence, namely,  the  penalty  bond.  Mr. 
Morgan  had  the  original  bond  in  his 
office,  and  the  penalty  was  5 0,000  rupees, 
secured  by  two  sureties;  it  being,  as  Mr. 
Morgan  also  stated,  the  invariable  prac- 
tice there  to  take  a security  bond  of  this 
kind  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  every 
contract  of  this  nature.  On  looking  over 
the  article,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  perceived  that 
the  penalty  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  50  per 
cent,  on  the  number  of  the  lashings,  which 
might  chance  to  be  deficient ; not  to  extend, 
however,  beyond  the  sum  of  50,000  rupees 
at  the  utmost.  Mr.  Morgan’s  words  were, 

“ The  original  bond  is  now  in  my  office, 
and  I have  looked  with  the  greatest  care 
to  every  part  of  the  contract  and  bond, 
and  cannot  find  that  the  slightest  legal 
objection  could  be  raised  either  to  tire 
one  instrument  or  the  other ; so  that  Mr. 
Pelly  was  bound  in  the  strongest  manner 
which  the  law  could  bind  him  to  comply 
with  his  contract.”  Mr.  Morgan  went  on 
to  say  that  he  deemed  it  unnecessary  to 
answer  Mr.  Hume  any  further,  as  it  was 
evident  he  spoke  from  the  documents  be- 
fore him,  and  could  not  be  privy  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  jjenalty  bond.  The  honour- 
able proprietor,  in  continuation,  then  said, 
that  he  thought  Mr.  Pelly  had  acted  un- 
fairly towards  him  in  coming  forward, 
even  at  the  last  Court  day,  in  the  manner 
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in  which  he  did,  knowing,  as  be  must,  that 
the  bond  was  in  existence,  though  it  could 
not  be  produced  in  that  Court  to  be  exa- 
mined. The  case  was  now  much  stronger 
against  Mr.  Pelly  than  even  he  (Mr. 
Ilume)  had  supposed  it  to  be.  It  was 
evident  that  the  claim  he  made  on  the 
Court,  grounded  on  the  assumption  that  he 
was  not  t>ound  by  the  contract,  was  alto- 
gether erroneous.  He  was  bound  every 
way,  in  honour  and  iu  law,  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement; and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  bond  had  been  before 
the  Court  when  the  subject  was  originally 
introduced,  the  Proprietors  never  would 
have  gone  to  the  ballot,  but  would,  atcnce, 
liave  come  to  a decision  different  from  that 
which  had  taken  place.  lie,  therefore,  on 
the  part  of  the  Proprietors,  had  a right  to 
complain,  that  this  subject  had  been  brought 
before  them  without  the  production  of  all 
the  necessary  papers ; and  he  thought  the 
Committee  had  not  acted  with  that  atten- 
tion which  they  usually  manifested,  in  sub- 
mitting the  question  to  that  Court,  unac- 
companied by  all  the  documents  which 
were  essential  to  a just  decision.  He  re- 
peated, that  when  the  Committee  found 
that  objections  of  a technical  kind  had 
been  taken,  they  ought  to  have  required 
the  production  of  the  instruments,  to  as- 
certain whether  these  technical  objections 
were  valid.  The  Bombay  Government 
had  submitted  the  case  to  Mr.  Macklin,  the 
then  Advocate- General,  but  now,  he  be- 
lieved, a judge;  and  that  gentleman  had 
said  that  the  contract  was  in  every  respect 
binding,  though  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
had  not  been  specified.  His  words  were, 
“ The  only  difference  is,  that  instead  of  a 
breach  of  the  contract  being  allowed  as 
liquidated  damages  in  a court  of  law,  the 
case  must  be  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  a jury  as  to  the  amount  of  damaee  sus- 
tained by  the  non-performance  of  his  con- 
tract.” Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  letter,  pub- 
lished in  The  Bomba}/  Courier,  explained 
these  facts  thus : — “ Mr.  Pelly  had  thought 
proper  to  state  to  Government,  in  June, 
1818  (only  six  months  after  the  signing 
gnd  executing  of  the  security  bond)  that 
‘ he  had  recently  discovered  that,  owing  to 
an  apparent  imperfection  in  the  contract, 
it  would  seem  that  no  penalty  could  be 
enforced  in  the  event  of  its  non-fulfilment ;’ 
because,  if  I imderstaud  his  letter  rightly, 
there  is  no  penalty  inserted  in  the  contract. 
Government  referred  this  letter  to  the 
Advocate- General,  with  a copy  of  the  con- 
tract, and  desired  him  to  report  on  the  de- 
fectiveness or  otherwise  of  the  deed.  In 
his  answer,  lie  says,  ‘ I have  perused  the 
contract  between  Mr.  Pelly  and  the  Com- 
pany, and  am  of  opinion  that  the  contract 
is  binding,  though  the  penalty  is  not  spe- 
cified evidently  not  recollecting  that  it 
is  the  invariable  practice  in  all  contracts  of 
this  kind,  and  certainly  the  most  convenient 
mode,  not  to  insert  any  penalty  in  the  deed 
of  contract,  but  to  take  a separate  bond 
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with  two  securities  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  it.  How  a practice  so  general  and 
notorious,  which  must  frequently  have 
come  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
Advocate- General,  should  have  escaped 
his  memory,  I cannot  understand : unfor- 
tunately, I knew  nothing  of  the  reference 
to  him,  or  his  answer  to  Government 
would  have  been  more  correct  and  consis- 
tent with  the  facts  of  the  case.”  It  was 
due  (continued  Mr.  Hume)  to  the  public 
officer  >who  had  written  this  letter,  that  the 
attempt  on  his  professional  character  should 
be  defeated.  The  penalty  stated  in  the 
security  bond  w as  to  be  computed  at  50 
per  cent.  : so  that  the  amount  of  penalty 
on  10,000  lashings,  diminished  to  the  ut- 
most extent,  would  be  50  per  cent,  on 
that  10, OCX).  It  was,  therefore,  extremely 
unfair  to  impute  to  Mr.  Morgan  the  gross 
negligence  of  having  vitiated  the  liability 
of  Mr.  Pelly,  by  a defect  in  the  contract. 

It  was,  he  thought,  an  unfair  charge, 
when  Mr.  Pelly,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  said,  “ From  what  had  been 
read,  it  was  manifest  that,  at  least,  in  this 
contract,  the  penalty  was  intended  to  have 
been  specified,  and  that  penalty  was  to 
have  been  50  per  cent,  or  something. 
What  that  something  was,  the  person  who 
framed  the  contract  could  alone  explain, 
for  he  had  most  unaccountably  altogether 
omitted  to  specify  it.”  The  technical  ob- 
jection could  easily  be  pointed  out:  it 
consisted  in  the  use  of  the  word  herein- 
after mentioned,  instead  of  herein  men- 
tioned. Such  was  the  technical  objection. 
It  was  for  this  that  Mr.  Pelly  had  thrown 
reflections  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Morgan 
as  an  officer  of  the  Company  ; but  he 
hoped  be  had  fully  exculpated  that  gen- 
tleman. In  the  same  spirit  lie  (Mr.  Iluine) 
had  been  accused  of  misrepresentations, 
bur,  supported  by  these  documents,  he  felt 
that  he  could  defy  the  charge.  He  had 
now  nothing  further  to  state  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  had  intended,  at  the  last  Court, 
to  submit  a motion,  pledging  the  Court  to 
re-consider  the  case,  because  it  was  evident 
that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  had 
been  draw  n up  without  a knowledge  that 
the  penalty  bond  existed,  although  it  was 
signed  on  the  ‘24th  of  January,  the  day  on 
which  the  first  advance  was  made ; but  lie 
thought,  on  reflection,  that  it  was  scarcely 
worth  while  to  renew  the  subject.  He 
had,  he  conceived,  done  justice  to  Mr. 
Morgan ; and  so  far  as  he  was  himself 
concerned,  lie  felt  that  he  had  merely  done 
his  duty.  He  should  conclude  by  re- 
peating his  objections  to  any  public  officer 
receiving  advances  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  a contract,  and  holding  those  advances 
for  one  complete  year  in  his  possession. 
Mr.  Pelly  had  received  ah  advance  of 
25,000  rupees  in  January,  and  in  April  he 
wrote  to  the  Government  that  he  had  done 
every  thing  in  his  pow'er  to  complete  the 
contract : though,  in  point  of  fact,  as  ap- 


peared from  documents  before  the  Court, 
he  never  attempted  to  begin  it  till  the 
January  following.  As  a question  of  mer- 
cantile honesty  between  man  and  man,  it 
was  unw’orthy  of  Mr.  Pelly  to  have  re~> 
course  to  the  kind  of  subterfuge  (for  so  he 
must  call  it)  by  which  lie  sought  to  evade 
the  fulfilment  of  his  contract.  It  was  still 
more  unfair  to  throw'  off  the  blame  on  a 
public  servant  at  Bombay,  and  to  charge 
him  (Mr.  Hume)  w’ith  misrepresenting 
facts,  because  he  had  opposed  a claim 
wholly  unwarrantable.  He  had  performed 
his  duty  to  Mr.  Morgan,  to  the  Company, 
and  to  himself,  and  he  now  took  leave  of 
the  subject.  If  it  were  to  be  resumed,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Court  agaiu 
to  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  Trant  rose  to  address  the  Court, 
but — 

The  Chairman  said  this  was  a question 
which  had  been  already  discussed  and  de- 
cided. The  Honourable  Proprietor  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  been  allowed  to  explain,  in 
consideration  of  his  absence  at  the  previous 
Court,  when  Mr.  Pelly  had  made  a state- 
ment on  this  subject.  Farther  discussion 
lie  considered  to  he  quite  unnecessary.  He 
must  hike  the  liberty  to  observ£,  that  the 
Honourable  Proprietor  (Mr.  Hume)  was 
quite  in  error,  if  he  supposed  that  the 
Committee  had  not  paid  due  attention  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  claim.  They 
might  differ  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Honourable  Proprietor  with  respect  to 
the  result  at  which  tiicy  had  ultimately 
arrived ; but  he  could,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  declare,  that  they  had  done 
their  utmost  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  features  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Doubts  might 
certainly  be  entertained  on  the  subject; 
but  he  could  bear  w itness  to  the  patient  and 
laborious  investigation  which  it  had  under- 
gone. He  had  a firm  conviction  on  hi9 
mind,  that  the  committee  knew’  that  a pe- 
nalty bond  had  been  taken.  They  were 
aware  that  it  was  not,  at  the  time,  in  this 
country ; but  the  fact  of  its  existence  was 
positively  known.  He  trusted  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Hon.  Proprietor 
(Mr.  Trant)  to  go  into  the  merits  of  a 
question  which  had  been  already  decided. 

Mr.  Trant  said,  he  did  not  mean  to  go 
into  the  merits  of  the  question  ; but  as  it 
had  been  opened  again  f No  ! no  ! ) he 
wished  to  make  a few  remarks.  He 
thought  it  was  hardly  fair  towards  Mr. 
Pelly,  that  the  subject  should  be  brought 
"forward  in  the  way  in  which  it  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Hon.  Proprietor  oppo- 
site. Mr.  Pelly  gave  notice  that  he  meant, 
on  a particular  day,  to  make  some  obser- 
vations on  what  had  fallen  from  the  Hon. 
Proprietor,  and  persons  attended  in  con- 
sequence, who  wrere  capable  of  entering 
into  explanations  on  the  subject.  The 
Hon.  Proprietor  was  not  then  present, 
and  he  now  brought  the  matter  forward  in 
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the  absence  of  those  persons.  His  (Mr. 
Trant’s)  opinion  was  not  at  all  shaken  by 
what  had  fallen  from  the  Hon.  Proprietor. 
In  making  these  remarks,  he  wished  it 
to  be  understood  that  he  was  no  friend  of 
Mr.  Pelly— he  was  not  even  known  to 
that  gentleman.  The  Hon;  Proprietor 
had  stated,  that  if  the  information  which 
was  now  before  the  Court  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Proprietors  when  the 
question  was  first  agitated,  they  would  not 
have  decided  as  they  had  done  : for  his 
own  part,  he  could  say,  that  it  would  not 
have  altered  his  sentiments.  He  still  be- 
lieved that  Mr.Pelly  was  not  guilty  of  the 
conduct  imputed  to  him.  That  gentleman 
did  not  say,  as  had  been  averred,  that  he 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  have 


availed  himself  of  a legal  objection,  if  he 
had  not  been  a servant  of  the  Company  ; 
he  had  merely  stated,  that  he  might,  in 
consequence  of  that  legal  objection,  have 
resisted  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract ; but 
lie  added,  expressly,  that  he  had  never 
intended  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  in  explanation,  that, 
having  been  last  week  at  Mr.  Pelly’s  door, 
at  Minchinhampton,  he  had  sent  that  gen- 
tleman a letter,  stating  that  he  would  on 
the  present  occasion  offer  a few  remarks 
on  this  subject.  .( Hear ! ) He  hoped 
no  one  would  suppose  that  he  would  ani- 
madvert on  the  conduct  of  any  individual 
in  that  Court,  without  giving  that  indivi- 
dual a fair  notice.  ( Hear  ! ) 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 


Itiome  intelligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professor  A.  W.  Schlegel,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  whose  lectures  on  Dra- 
matic Literature  are  so  much  admired  in 
tli is  country,  and  whose  beautiful  transla- 
tion of  Shakespeare  into  German  has  na- 
turalized our  immortal  bard  throughout 
all  the  north  of  Europe,  has  just  arrived 
in  London.  M.  Schlegel  lias  been  for 
several  years  engaged  in  philological  re- 
searches, and  his  principal  object  in  visit- 
ing this  country  is  the  inspection  of  the 
Oriental  Library  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, which  is  particularly  rich  in  Sanscrit 
• literature.  M.  Schlegel  is  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  first  Oriental  scholars  now  in 
Europe  ; aud  he  is  understood  to  have  been 
enabled,  by  his  intimacy  with  Sanscrit,  to 
throw  great  light  on  that  curious  subject, 
the  origin  and  progress  of  language. 

The  Hon.  C.  Pullen,  newly  appointed 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  India,  proceeds  to 
Calcutta  direct  in  the  ship  Sir  Edward 
Paget,  Capt.  Geary,  R.N.,  commander, 
and  will  embark  at  Portsmouth  about  the 
end  of  October. 

. . j t ' t ' • : *•  • 

INDIA  SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

. . ; \ ' Annuals. 

Aug . 29.  Cowes.  Daphne , Noak,  from 
Penang  3d  ApriL— Passengers:  Mr. Benj. 
Bailey  and  Mr.  Fotheringham,  late  of  the 
H.C.  ship  Regent ; and  Mr.  Jude. 

Sej)t.  2.  Portsmouth.  H.M.  ships  Serin- 
gapatam  and  Menai,  from  the  Mauritius 
20th  May. ' . * ' * • • 

3.  Liverpool.  Prifictss  Charlotte, M‘Kean , 
from  Bengal  15th  March. 

9.  Gravesend.  Minerva,  Bell,  from  Ben- 
gal 8th  Apri  1.  — • Passengers : Mrs.  Mar- 
tin ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grierson  and  child  ^ 
and  Lieut.  Murray,  Bengal  Army. 

7.  Ditto.  Prince  of  Orange , MoncriefT, 
from  Bengal. 


15.  Deal. • David  Scott,  Bunyan,  from 
Bengal  17th  March,  and  Madras. 

— Portsmouth.  H.M.  ship  Dauntless, 
from  the  East- Indies. — Passengers  : Capt. 
Lord  Henry  Thynne,  R.N.,  Lieut.  G.’ 
Daniell,  Capt.  Fletcher,  R.N.  ; and  Mr. 
Kerrigan,  purser  of  the  Tees. 

16.  Ditto.  H.M.  ship  Madagascar, from 
Trincomalee  and  Madras.  — Passengers  : 
J.  Belli ngall,  Esq.,  storekeeper,  and  Mr. 
Biddlecomb,  clerk,  from  Trincomalee ; 
Mr.  Pollexfin,  of  the  School  of  Naval 
Architecture,  from  superintending  the 
building  of  ships  of  war  at  Cochin  ; Major 
Fox  ; Lieut.  Carey,  in  command  of  the 
iuvalid  troops ; and  Lieut.  Cameron,  of 
the  Company’s  service,  from  the  Indies; 
and  Capt.  Kemp,  from  the  Cape. 

17.,  Spithead.  Princess  Charlotte , Lamb, 
from  Rangoon  16th  April,  and  Madras 
8th  May. 

19.  Liverpool.  Almorah , Winter,  from 
Bombay  and  St.  Helena. 

> • • • : * : 

Departures . 

Aug.  31.  Gravesend.  Cumbrian , Clark- 
son, for  Bombay. 

Sept.  6.  Ditto.  Bengal  Merchant,  Brown, 
for  Madras  and  Bengal. 

14.  Ditto.  Waterloo,  Studd,  for  Bombay. 

22.  Deal.  City  of  Edinburgh,  Wise- 
man, for  Bengal. 

— r.  Deal.  Ganges , Ford,  for  Madras 
and  Bengal. — Passengers  r Colonel  Wm. 
Marley,  Mrs.  Marley  and  four  children, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Nisbet,  Mrs.  Sargeant, 
Mr.  Morris,  Rev-  M.  Stow,  Miss  Stow, 
two  Misses  Wheatley,  Mr.  JDashwood, 
Lieut.  Duff,  Mr.  Jr  D.  Smith,  Mr.  Baze- 
ley,  Mr.  Power,  Lieut.  Hole,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Page,  Mr,  Pi  Hans,  Lieut.  Molony, 
Mr.  James  Dybernet,  Capt.  and  Miss 
Barron,  Mr.  Wm.  Seanor,  Mr.  William 
Gibson,  eight  European  servants,  and  four 
native  ditto.  ' 
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23.  Portsmouth.  Russian  frignte  Pread- 
priate , Kotzebue,  on  a voyage  of  Disco- 
very to  Behring’s  Straits  and  the  Icy  Cape. 

Vessels  s]>oke 7i  with. 

Atlas,  Clifton,  London  to  Madras  and 
Bengal,  5th  June,  lat.  6.  N. 

Princess  of  Wales,  Gribble,  and  Mar- 
quess Wellington,  Blanshard,  London  to 
Bengal,  6tli  June,  lat.  37.  long.  18. 

Britannia,  Luke,  London  to  Madras, 
19th  May,  lat.  28.  S.  long.  41.  E. 

Columbia,  Liverpool  to  Java,  31st 
Aug.,  lat.  40.  long.  15. 

Kellie  Castle,  Adams,  London  to  Ma- 
dras  and  China,  29th  March. 

Lady  Campbell,  Betham,  London  to 
Madras,  26th  May,  off  St.  Jago. 

Sun,  Anderson,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  Bengal,  24th  June,  lat.  36.  long.  20. 

George  Home,  London  to  Batavia,  5th 
July,  lat.  13.  S.  long.  24. 

Kains,  London  and  Madeira  to  Madras, 
31st  May,  lat.  36.  S.  long.  18.  E. 

Inglis,  Searle,  bound  to  Bombay  and 
China,  16th  April,  lat.  25.  S.  long.  52  E. 

The  General  Kyd,  Naime,  also  bound 
to  Bombay  and  Cliina,  was  in  company 
with  the  Inglis  several  days,  but  parted 
from  her  in  lat.  35.  S.  long.  19.  W. 

Rockingham,  London  to  Bengal,  2d 
Aug.,  lat.  11.  S.  long.  31.  W. 

Bridgewater,  Mitchell, London  to  Bom- 
bay, 13th  June,  all  well. 

Marquess  Wellington,  Blanshard,  Lon- 
ton  to  Bengal  5th  Julv,  lat  10.  long. 
28.  W. 

The  Mulgrave  Castle,  Ralph,  was  to 
sail  from  the  Mauritius  for  England  early 
in  July ; her  cargo  and  passengers  for  Co- 
lombo were  transhipped  in  the  Ernest  brig. 

The  Thames,  Litson,  from  Bengal, 
arrived  at  Penang  on  1st  April,  and  was 
to  sail  for  England  on  1st  May. 

'Hie  Theodosia,  Kidson,  from  Liver- 
pool, lias  arrived  at  Bombay. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 


Sept.  2.  At  Mary-le-bone  New  Church, 
by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  C. 
H.  C.  Plowden,  Esq.,  son  of  R.  C.  Plow- 
den,  Esq.,  of  Devonsh ire-place,  to  Eliza- 
beth, only  daughter  of  Lieut.  Gen.  John 
Cuppage,  of  York-street,  Portman -square. 

18.  At  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Roches- 
ter, by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffiths,  John 
Schank  Grant,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  East- 
India  Company’s  Military  Engineers,  to 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Francis  Barrow,  Esq. 

17.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Horsley,  Vicar 
of  Matchin,  John  Clarmont  Whiteman, 
Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  East-India  Company’s 
Service,  to  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of 
Francis  Horsley,  Esq.,  of  Little  Halling- 
bury,  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

23.  At  Wanstead,  George  Blair  Hall, 
Esq.,  only  son  of  the  late  John  Hall,  Esq.^ 
Postmaster- General  of  Bengal,  to  Laura, 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  W.  Plomer,  dec. 

DEATHS. 

Aug.  12.  After  giving  birth  to  a seven 
months’  child,  Harriet,  wife  of  John  Gil- 
der, Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  East-India  Com- 
pany’s Service,  at  his  house,  John-street, 
Bedford-row. 

Sept.  10.  At  No.  19,  Norfolk-street, 
Strand,  Capt.  John  Henry  Lister,  of  the 
Hon.  East-India  Company’s  16th  regt. 
Bengal  N.  I.,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age. 

11.  At  his  seat  in  Gloucestershire,  Da- 
vid Ricardo,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Portarlington. 

— At  Chatham,  Norman,  the  infant 
son  of  Capt.  J.  Macfarlane,  of  the  Hon. 
East-India  Comp’s  Depot,  aged  six  months. 

1 4.  At  the  advanced  age  of  99,  at  Cobham 
Lodge,  Surrey,  General  Buckley,  Gover- 
nor of  Pendennis  Castle.  He  was  in  the 
army  upwards  of  seventy-two  years. 

Lately , At  Boulogne,  Marianne  Hesse 
Gordon,  widow  of  the  late  Wm.  Hesse 
Gordon,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  Madras. 

rjLffWJ.rr^rflfJ.rj.rf^jJff-Lr-f — 

INDIAN  SECURITIES  AND 
EXCHANGES. 


BIRTHS. 

Sej)l.  13.  At  Rochdale,  the  Lady  of 
Wm.  Johns,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  lately  Resident  Prac- 
titioner in  Calcutta,  of  a son. 

14.  At  Brompton,  the  Lady  of  C.  R. 
Skardon,  Esq.,  a Captain  in  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company’s  Bengal  Establish- 
ment, of  a daughter. 

18.  At  Poplar,  Middlesex,  Mrs.  George 
Baillie,  of  a daughter. 

25.  At  the  Vicarage,  Carmarthen,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  Jas  Broff  Byers,  of  a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Aug.  23.  At  St.Gregory’s,  Mr.  Henry 
llobarts,  of  Spread  Eagle-court,  Cornhill, 
to  Miss  Martyn,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Martyn,  and  niece  of  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Martyn,  Missionary  at  Calcutta. 


Per  Price  Current  from  Calcutta  to  3 lat 
March  1823. 

Remittable  Paper  ..  .SO  to  31  per  cent,  premium. 
Non  Remitiahle  Do.  6 to  7 ditto. 

Discount  on  Private  Bills  4 per  ceo*. 

Dirto  Government  Do,  ..  S£  do. 

Interest  on  Loans  open  date  5 do. 

Ditto  2 months  certain  . 4 do. 

Buy.  Exchange  on  London  at  Six  Months.  Sell. 

is.  ll£d.  , . «*• 

Bills  on  Conrt  of  Directors 
Drawn  at  2s.  6d.  bear  26  to  28  per  cent,  premium. 

Bombay  per  100  Bombay  Itupees  02 
Madras  100  Madras  ‘ do.  94  to  08 

Bullion— Dollars  206  to  208  per  100 

Sovereigns  10-  12.  to  U.  each. 

B.  of  Eng.  Notes  . j U.  8.  to  10.  each.  • . ' • 

i < , ^ | i*  t t •»  * I * • 

- Home. 

Exchange  London  on  Calcutta  is  from  Is.  9d.  t<* 
is.  fl|d. 


Bank  of 
’ Bengal 
I Rater. 


TIMES  appointed  for  the  EAST-IN  Dl  A COMPANY’S  SHIPS  of  the  SEASON  1823-24. 
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Price  Current  of  East -India  Produce  for  September  1823..  419 


y 


y 


y 


...  ' i*  ••  #■  L.  t,  <t, 

t0C|llltCR|#Mt(OM,<M  ..lb.  0 $ 6 lo  0 4 0 

Coilce,  Java cwt.  5 0 0 — 450 

— * Glieribon 4 Jo  — 4 18  0 

— Sumatra.  4 0 0 — 450 

— — Bourbon 

- — Mocha  5 0 0 — 7 0 0 

Cotton,  Surat Jb.  0 0 a — 0 0 8 

Madras 0 0 6 — 0 0 7 

— Bengal  . 0 0 0 — 007 

— - Bourbon  0 0 II  — 0 l 3 

Drugs,  kc.  for  Dyeing. 

Aloes,  Epntica cm.  18  0 0 — 85  0 0 

A aniseeds,  Star 4 0 0 — 4 to  0 

Borax,  Refined..... 3 0 0 — 0 O 0 

Unrefined,  or  Tincal  2 10  0 — 8 15  0 

Campbire  unrefined 10  10  0 — 1 1 10  0 

Carder, nuns, Malabar.. lb  0 2 ,7  — 0 3 3 

- — Ceylon 0 1 l — o l 3 

Cassia  Bud* cwt.  175  10  O — 0 0 0 

* l iguea  8 0 0 — 9 10  O 

Castor  Oil, lb.  0 10—020 

China  Root ...,cw|,  I 15  0 — 2 0 0 

Cuculus  Indicus 3 0 0 — 3 5 0 

Colunibo  Root 0 0 0 — 0 0 0 

Dragon's  Blood 0 0 0 — 2(5  0 0 

Gum  Ammoniac,  lump..  5 0 0 — 7 0 0 

Arabic...... 5 0 0 — 6 0 0 

— Assafretida.....  ....  3 0 0 — 12  0 0 

— - Benjamin 0 0 0 — 0 0 0 

— — Animi cwt.  3 0 0 — 10  0 0 

Galbanum 

— - Gambogium  12  10  0 — 15  0 0 

— -Myrrh 7 0 0 — 18  0 0 

Olibanum 8 10  0 

Lac  Lake lb.  0 0 9 

— Dye 0 3 

Shell,  Block 2 0 0 

— - Shivered 2 5 0 

■ Slick 0 15  0 

Musk,  China ox.  0 10  0 

Nux  Vomica cwt.  I 5 0 

Oil  Cassia OX.  0 0 8 

Cinnamon 0 12  0 — 0 15  0 

— Cloves 2 5 0 — 2 lo  0 

— Macv 0 10  — 000 

— * Nutmegs 0 2 0 — 0 2 6 

0 thorn lb. 

Rhubarb 0 1 fi  — 0 > 3 


to  4 15 
— 02 

— 8 15 

— I 16 

— SO 


0 

0 

0 

0- 

0 


0 — 


4 10  0 
I)  2 5 

0 5 6 

3 0 0 

5 0 0 

1 10  0 
I 0 0 
1 10  0 
0 0 0 


8al  Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna.... lb. 

Tnmerick,  Java. ...cwt. 

Bengal  

' China  .... ..... ....... 

Zeiioary 

Galls,  in  Sons..  6 

Bine 7 

indigo,  Bine  lb.  0 

— — Purple  and  Violet...  0 

Fine  Violet 0 

— — Good  Di«to 0 

Fine  Violet  & Copper  0 

Good  Ditto 0 

- — Or<*' now  "Ditto 0 

- — * Consuming  qualities.,  o 
- — - Madras  Fintand  Good  0 

Rice,  Bengal .......cwt,  0 

Safflower ....cwt.  6 

Sago civt.  0 

Saltpetre,  Refined....  cwt.  1 
Silk,  Bengal  Skein  .....lb.  O 

— Novi 0 

— Ditto  While 0 

— China.... 0 18 

Orgnnzine 1 18 

Spires,  Cinnamon..,, ...lb.  0 7 

Cloves 0 2 

■ Mace 0 5 

Nutmegs 0 3 

Ginger cwt.  0 16 

Pepper,  Black  ....lb.  0 0 

White 0 l 

Sugar,  Yellow cwt.  I 6 

— - White -...  I 10  O' 

Brown O ill  0 

Manilla  and  Java  ....  0 17  0 

Tea,  Bohea Il>.  0 2 4 

Congou 026  — 0 

Sonchong 0 4 0 — O 

— Campoi 0 3 4 — 0 

Twankay 0 3 5 — 0 

Pekoe 0 4 9 — 0 

Hyson  Skin  0 3 5 — 0 

Hyson 0 3 8 — 0 

Gunpowder 0 5 9 — 0 

Tortoiseshell 1 12  0 — 8 

Wood,  Saunders  Red. .ton  10  0 0 — 11 


, r,  A. 
0 0 
0 10 

9 0 

10  0 
10  0 

0 o 

10  o 
10  0 

9 6 
P 6 
8 10 
8 0 
7 6 
2 P 
6 0 
6 6 

10  0 
0 0 

18  0 
7 O 

11  5 

14  2 
14  1 

! 
0 
0 
0 
I 

5 
0 

6 
3 
0 


/».  *.  ti. 


8 

3 

3 

0 


6 10  0 
8 0 0 
0 10  6 
O 9 10 
0 9 10 
9 4 
8 
8 
6 
8 

— 0 9 II 

— 0 II  0 

— 15  0 0 

— I 10  0 

— 000 
— 0 12  (0 
— 1 2 11 

— l 1 10 

— 0 18  6 
— 1 18  0 
— 084 


0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

I 


3 10 
5 8 

3 6 

0,  0 

0 7 

1 3 
9 O 

1 16  0 
l 2 0 
0 19 
0 2 
8 

4 

4 
3 

5 
9 

9'~ 

6 
5 
0 


o 

5 
7 
7 
2 

6 
ti 
7 
9 
6 
0 
O 


SHIPS  LOADING  FOR  INDIA. 


Ship  Id  flames. 

Tone . 

Captains. 

Destination. 

Moira  ... 

. 

700 

Hornblow 

Madras  direct. 

Clyde  ... 

* 

500 

Driver  * 

Madras  and  Bengal. 

l-a  Belle  Alliance  * 

650 

Knife  - 

Ditto. 

Piovidence  - 

• 

700 

Returning  tun 

Ditto. 

Duke  of  Bedford  - 

800 

•Cunynghi  ni 

Ditto. 

York  ... 

476 

Talbert 

Ditto. 

Tyne  - 

500 

Cragie 

Ditto. 

1-trd  Huneerford  - 

707 

Farquliarson 

Ditto. 

Wjiiiani  Money  - 

800 

Jackson 

Ditto. 

Exnmnili  - ’ - 

_ 

700 

Owen  - 

Ditto. 

Udv  Raffles- 

• 

650 

Coxwcll 

Ditto. 

Sir  Edward  Paget  - 

600 

Geary  - 

Bengal. 

Rarkwonh  - 

600 

t’otgrave 

Bombay. 

Bombay  Merchant 

. 

432 

Kemp  - 

Ditto. 

Cambridge  - 

- 

800 

Barber  - 

Ditto. 

Upton  Castle 

502 

Thacker 

Ditto. 

Mnry  Ann  - 

. 

500 

(Jraigie 

Ditto, 

Resource 

•» 

050 

Pritchard 

TelHcherry  and  Bombay, 

John  Barry  . 

500 

Roach  * 

Mauritius  and  Ceylou. 

Orpheus 

„ 

450 

Finlay  - 

Ditto  ditto 

Shannon 

_ 

250 

Kendall 

Ba'avia  and  Singapore. 

Caroline 

• 

450 

11  a iris  • 

Ditto  ditto  and  Penang. 

Minstrel 

354 

Arkcoll- 

Cape  and  Batavia, 

' ' ' . \ 7.  v 

y 


GOODS  DECLARED  FOR  SALK  AT 
THE  EAST-1  NDI A HOUSE. 

For  Sales  October — Prompt  16  Jan  vary,  1824. 
Company’*. — Damaged  Cotton  Wool. 

Licensed—  Cotton  Wool. 

For  Sale  7 October. — Prompt  9 January. 
Conipiinu’i — I ndigo, 

Lire»<*ed  and  Private  Trade, — Indigo. 

Fot  Sole  15  October. — Prompt  23  January. 

Company's— Suasv. Licensed— Codec,  Sugar. 

For  Sole  30  October — Prompt  6 February. 
Companv't— Bengal  and  China  Raw-  Silk. 

Private  Tr tale — Hcug.O  and  China  Raw  Silk — 
Cnsatam  Silk. 


as  it  opnears  most  Convenient  that  Three  Sales  »t 
Raw  Silk  should  be  held  in  the  year  instead  of 
four,  the  order  of  the  19th  Sept,  litat  is  reminded, 
and  that  the  Court  will,  ufter  the  Sale  in  October 
next,  hold  Three  Sales  of  Raw  Silk  in  the  year, 
about  the  third  Monday  in  February,  June,'  and 
October  respectively. 

CARGOES  OF  EAST-IND/A  COMPA- 
NY'S SHIPS  LATELY  ARRIVED. 

CARGOES  or  the  Fenilia  from  Singapore,  and 
the  dfincrru  and  Prince  »J  Orange  from  Bengal. 

Company's  — Bengul  Raw  Silk —Sugar— Siam 
Stick  > ac  and  Gum  licnj  uniu. 
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Daily  Prices  of  Stocks,  from  the  26th  of  August  to  the  25th  of  September  1823. 
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Just  Published  in  one  Vol . Price  f 1 !$• 
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MERCHANT,  SHIP-OWNER, 

• . # «■ 

AND 

SHIP-MASTER’S 
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CUSTOM  AND  EXCISE  GUIDE, 

* ~ \ ‘ - ‘ . . . J 

For  the  Year  1823—1824; 

• . • • . - , 

COMPRISING  EVERY  SPECIES  OF  INFORMATION 

; < , • « ■ *"  « • ’ * » 

RELATIVE  CO 

SHIPPING,  NAVIGATION,  AND  COMMERCE. 

. TO  WHICH  ARE  ADDED, 

* ' # * 

FINANCE  ACCOUNTS,  ’ ' . 

* * • ’ , 7 - t . 

1 * *•  * ” *i  . , 

AND  OTHER 

OFFICIAL  DOCUMENT^. 

* . . » ► i.  » . 

NOT  HITHERTO  PUBLISHED. 

AT£0,  A DESCRIPTION  OF 

f “ ' 

COUNTRIES,  PLACES,  EXCHANGES,  AND  MONEYS. 

3l!ccompanicb  Up  ai?ag$i.  ' 

The  Statutes  brought  down  to  the  End  of  Session  4?  Geo.  4?.  and  the 
Treaties  and  Conventions  with  Foreign  Powers , Proclamations , 
Orders  in  Council , Law  Cases,  and  other  Matters , to 
September  1,  1825. 

**  * “ /•  * t r*  * | •»'*' 
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TO  THE  READER. 


C, 


Tliis  Work  altogether,  is  the  fruit  of  laborious  research  and  intense  application, 
for  no  less  a period  thiw  seventeen  years.  To  it,  the  Compiler  lias  devoted,  (luring 
that  time,  almost  every  interval  of  leisure  from  his  Official  Duties.  It  is  with 
great  satisfaction,  he  is  enabled  to  state,  that  lie  continues  to  receive  the  most 
decisive  testimony  as  to  the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  his  Rook,  from  many 
Persons  whose  Hank  and  Talents  render  their. testimony  of  the  highest  estimation. 
He  understands,  also,  that  it  is  in  very  general  use  in  t he  . Counting  Houses  of  the 
first  Mercantile  Men,  , in  the  Cabins  of  Masters  of  Ships,  and  in  the  Public  and 
Law  Offices ; likewise,  that  its  Circulation  has  extended  to  all  the  Commercial 
Parts  of  the  Globe.  « *A  ’•  : 

Indeed,  the  Importance  of  having  the  whole  of  the  .Regulations  affecting 
Shipping,  Navigation,  and  Commerce,  brought  together 'into  one  point  of  vita, 
seems  now  to  be  duly  felt.  To  Persons  abroad,  Information  of  this  nature  would 
appear  particularly  valuable ; and  the  Compiler  looks  forwards  with  confidence  to 
the  period  when  no  Captain  of  a Ship,  or  other  Person  leaving  this  Country  oo 
Commercial  Affairs,  will  be  without  a Copy  of  this  Book. 

Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From. use,  obscure  un<!  subtle;  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life 
.’V.'.r  C ‘ ".??  «!»'c  primjtfWisdnro,  ; ■.  . Milton, 

Clifton,  Sept.  J,  1823,  , 


v . - • ,c  • 
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CHARACTER. 


Mr.  Pope  appears  to  us  to  have  performed  his  task  well;  and  to  have  compiled 
a Volume  which  may  he  said  to  supply  a good  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  our  Custom 
House. — Monthly  Review.  \ 

In  onr  opinion,'  Mr.  Pope  is  deserving  of  great  credit  for  his  very  laborious  under- 
taking ^ it  is  a Work  that  we  feel  pleasure  and  confidence  in  recommending,  not  only 
to  Officers  in  the  Navy,  bat  likewise- to  Merchants,  and  the  Masters  and  Mutes  of 
Vessels  in  their  employ  ; nnd  also  the  principal  Officers  attached  to  the  Customs  and 
Excise  in  the  Out  Portland  abroad  ; each  of  whom  'ought  to  possess  a copy  of  this 
extremely  useful  Publication. — Naval  Chronicle. 

The’ utility  of  Works  of  this  kind  -is  best  exhibited,  negatively,,  by  imagining  d(« 
misery  and  mischief  which  may  be  consequent  upon  the  want  of  them.  Npjnan  can 
say,  that,  unassisted,  he  can  act  prudently,  and  promptly  in.Mercantile  Transaction!, 
if  he  is  to  ransack  Libraries  and  consult  Lawyers  upon  every  .multifarious  occoiiun 
which  occurs  in  the  course  o‘f  business.  He  may  mistake  or  be  cheated  j and  if  be 
chooses  tiunvoid  either  f»r:  both  of  these,  he  loses  (hoe  wliich.mny  be.  jiroiitably  em- 
pluyed.  Tlje  only  question  then  that  remains  is  this  : Is  the  work  so  comprehensively 
and  so  accurately  excepted,  as  to  answer  the  indispensable  purposes  of  utility  and 
safety  ? we  use  the  latter,  term,  because  modern  Acts-of  Parliament  are  so  cltwMty 
composed,  that  an  appearance  of  intelligibility  and  grammar  in  u compression  of 
them,  may  lead  to  a justifiable  suspicion,  that  the  almost  incomprehensible  mrnnin' 
of  the  original  is  not  faithfully  preserved,  (a)  AVc  own,  therefore,  that  the  neatnw. 
precision,  and  judgment.'  of  Mr.  Pope  Have  alarmed  ust  Hut  as  the  Work  Ins  passed 
through;  Eight;  Editions,  and,  of course;}  been , put  to  most  ample  test,  we  have  un 
right  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  chart  which  lie  has  compiled  to  aid  our  lVivflgalion  : 
through  these  Rocks  nnd  Quicksands. — enti.'em \ v’s  Maoazine,  May,  18W. 


k ri  ,|f:  . , 

(a)  It  ought  not,,! 
form  the  Pome  of 
Ring.  * 


t,, however,  to. he  expected,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  stones  w hick 
‘a  Temple, "should  be  squqtjW  and  jiclbhcd  llkc'tljc  Uimnoao  w « 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 


MARQUESS 

That  the  arts  of  war  and  those  of 
peace,  the  overthrow  of  states  and  the 
re-establishment  and  consolidation  of 
government,  require  talents  essentially 
different,  and  even  of  an  opposite  na- 
ture, will  not  be  disputed.  Which  of 
these  two  kinds  of  qualities  most  de- 
serves our  admiration,  is  a point  not  so 
well  decided.  The  glare  and  pomp 
which  attend  the  victorious  comman- 
der exalt  his  character  into  an  object 
of  popular  envy  and  admiration.  The 
substantial  benefits  conferred,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  individual  who 
has  employed  himself  in  healing  the 
wounds  which  war  has  inflicted  on  a 
nation,  in  checking  disorder,  in  sooth- 
ing animosities,  in  restoring  trade  to 
its  accustomed  channel,  and  recalling 
the  timid  arts  to  their  deserted  abode, 
are  slowly  perceived  and  reluctantly 
acknowledged.  When,  as  jn  a few 
rare  examples,  qualities  of  both  classes 
are  found  in  combination,  mankind 
have  no  pretence  to  refuse,  and  sel- 
dom withhold,  their  tribute  of  ap- 
plause. Tile  long  and  eventful  career 
of  Lord  Hastings  has  displayed  him 
to  the  world  as  a warrior,  as  a states- 
man, as  head  of  a vast  empire,  as  ar- 
biter of  the  fate,  of  nations ; and  his 
various  important  functions  have  cal- 
led forth  qualities  equally  diversified. 

Asiatic  Journ . — No.  95. 


HASTINGS. 

In  each  station,  the  duties  demanded 
of  his  Lordship  have  been  discharged 
with  as  much  ability  as  if  nature  had 
sedulously  prepared  him  for  that  sta* 
tion  alone. 

Francis  Rawdon  Hastings,  Marquess 
Hastings,  the  son  of  John  Rawdon, 
Earl  of  Moira,  and  Elizabeth  Hast- 
ings (by  right  of  whom  the  Marquess 
claims  the  baronies  of  Hungerford, 
Hastings,  Neumarch,  Botreaux,  Mo- 
lines,  Mods,  Peverel,  and  De  Hornet) 
was  born  7 Dec.  1754.  Through  his 
mother,  the  noble  Lord  traces  his  de- 
scent from  William  de  Hastings,  sum- 
nioned  to  Parliament  as  a baron  in 
1299  ; and  also  boasts  a connexion 
with  the  royal  stock  of  Plantagenet.* 

His  lordship  entered  the  army  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  as  ensign  in  the 
15th  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  promoted  to  a lieutenancy 
in  the  5th  regiment.  In  1775,  the 
disputes  between  the  American  Colo- 
nies and  their  Parent  Country  led  to 
that  bclluvi  'plusquam  civile , which  ter- 
minated in  their  separation.  Among 
the  troops  assembled  at  Boston,  was 
included  the  regiment  to  which  his 

* Shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war 
with  France,  an  absurd  article  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur,  which  pretended  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Ear)  of  Moira  had- a better  title  to  thc^crown 
of  England  than  his  late  Majesty  ! 
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Lordship  (then  Lord  Rawdon)  be- 
longed, which  joined  in  the  sanguinary 
conflict  at  Bunker’s  Hill.  At  this  first 
display  of  Lord  Rawdon’s  military 
qualities,  he  attracted  the  particular 
notice  of  his  superior  officers ; among 
the  rest  of  General  Burgoyne,  who 
exclaimed,  when  he  saw  him  lead  the 
grenadiers  of  the  5th,  “ Lord  Rawdon 
has  this  day  stamped  his  fame  for  life.” 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to 
a company  in  the  63d  regiment,  and 
nominated  aid-de-camp  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  During  the  three  succeeding 
years,  he  was  employed  in  several  suc- 
cessful enterprizes ; and  in  1773,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  was  made 
Adjutant  General  of  the  British  Forces 
in  America,  with  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-colonel. On  the  retirement  of 
Sir  William  Howe,  General  Clinton 
proceeded  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army  at  Philadelphia ; and,  whilst 
at  this  place,  Lord  Rawdon’s  ar- 
dent and  active  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic service  impelled  him  to  raise  a 
very  useful  body  of  men,  composed 
mostly  of  his  own  countrymen,  col- 
lected in  the  provinces,  called  the 
Volunteers  of  Ireland , whose  intre- 
pidity and  valour  were  conspicuous 
throughout  the  war,  and  who  were 
highly  serviceable  to  the  country. 

In  the  year  1730,  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, turning  his  attention  to  the 
southern  provinces,  laid  siege  to 
Charleston ; and,  upon  this  occasion, 
the  services  of  Lord  Rawdon,  who 
had  previously  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  General,  were  emi- 
nently useful.  The  siege  was  not  of 
a kind  productive  of  sallies  and  des- 
perate assaults ; but,  although  oppor- 
tunities were  wanting  for  the  display 
of  personal  bravery,  his  skill  and  ex- 
perience were  evinced  in  many  valu- 
able suggestions.  After  the  fall  of 
Charleston,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  return- 
ed to  his  government  of  New  York, 
leaving  Lord  Cornwallis  commander 
of  the  array  in  the  south. 

The  reduction  of  South  Carolina 
being  deemed  complete,  the  expedient 


was  adopted  by  Sir  Henry  and  his 
successor  in  command,  of  obliging  the 
provincials  to  serve  in  the  royal  army, 
or  at  least  of  sanctioning  no  neu- 
trality, and  requiring  every  man  who 
did  not  avow  himself  an  enemy  to  the 
British  government  to  take  an  active 
part  in  its  support.  But  the  result  of 
the  scheme,  as  Lord  Rawdon  afterwards 
experienced,  was  such  as  should  in- 
spire other  commanders  with  caution 
in  employing  services  extorted  by 
force. 

The  confidence  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
however,  and  the  invitations  conveyed 
to  him  by  certain  malcontents  in 
North  Carolina,  determined  him  to 
undertake  the  reduction  of  that  pro- 
vince. During  his  continuance  at 
Charleston,  whilst  engaged  in  adjust- 
ing the  government,  and  regulating 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  the 
south,  the  part  of  the  army  destined 
for  active  service  was  advanced  to- 
wards the  frontiers,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Rawdon.  Whilst  the 
arrangements  were  in  progress,  the  . 
aspect  of  affairs  in  North  Carolina 
changed  materially  for  the  worse ; and 
the  force  of  the  enemy  increased  so 
as  to  oblige  Lord  Rawdon  to  contract 
his  posts.  The  approach  of  General 
Gates,  the  American  commander,  was 
the  signal  for  the  revolt  of  a large  por- 
tion of  the  surrounding  population, 
and  his  Lordship  was  collecting  his 
force,  gradually  diminishing  by  deser- 
tions, at  his  post  at  Camden,  when 
Lord  Cornw'allis  arrived  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army,  which  had  to 
encounter  very  superior  numbers.  The 
result  of  the  action,  however,  was  suc- 
cessful to  the  British  arms,  and  the 
name  of  Lord  Rawdon  is  first  enu- 
merated among  the  officers  who  most 
distinguished  themselves  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

The  commander -in-chief,  having 
formed  a plan  of  operations  for  the 
campaign  of  1781,  left  Lord  Rawdon 
in  charge  of  a considerable  body  of 
troops  at  Camden,  and  marched  with 
the  rest  of  the  forces  towards  North 
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Carolina.  The  subsequent  transac- 
tions having  left  the  American  Gene- 
ral Greene  at  liberty  to  direct  his 
views  to  the  south,  that  commander 
lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  acting  against  the  iso- 
lated force  under  Lord  Rawdon.  The 
communications  were  so  entirely  cut 
off,  in  the  midst  of  a disaffected  coun- 
try, that  his  Lordship  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  movements  of  the  British 
army  after  the  battle  of  Guildford,  in 
which  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  inferior 
numbers,  had  defeated  Greene.  He 
was  astonished,  therefore,  when  he 
learned  that  the  American  General, 
whom  he  supposed  to  have  been 
ruined,  was  in  full  march  to  South 
Carolina,  with  the  intention  of  attack- 
ing him  at  Camden.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  hard  circumstances  which  had 
obliged  Lord  Cornwallis  to  fly  from 
the  arms  of  victory,  abandon  his  line 
of  operations,  and  retire  out  of  the 
way  by  a most  difficult  march  of  two 
hundred  miles.  His  Lordship  at  the 
same  time  wras  informed  that  Colonel 
Lee  was  about  to  enter  the  province 
on  the  eastern  border:  a movement 
which  he  judiciously  regarded  and  treat- 
ed as  a feint.  By  the  most  prudent  dis- 
position of  his  small  force,  he  prepared 
for  a conflict  with  General  Greene, 
who  appeared  in  full  view,  when  a 
communication  from  Lord  Cornwallis 
directed  him  to  abandon  Camden  and 
retire. 

This  measure,  however  desirable, 
was  not  now  in  his  power.  Lord 
Rawdon  learned,  from  the  prisoners 
made  in  some  skirmishes,  that  the 
enemy  daily  expected  considerable  re- 
inforcements ; and  in  this  state  of 
things  he  resolved  instantly  to  attack 
him  ; a resolution  which  some  careless 
arrangements  of  the  American  com- 
mander enabled  him  to  execute  with 
some  prospect  of  success.  Arming 
musicians,  drummers,  and  every  indi- 
vidual who  could  carry  a firelock,  he 
mustered  about  nine  hundred  men, 
including  sixty  dragoons.  With  this 
force,  and  two  six-pounders,  he 


marched  in  open  daylight,  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  camp,  leaving  the  post  at 
Camden  in  charge  of  the  militia,  and 
a few  sick  soldiers. 

The  American  army  was  posted 
about  two  miles  in  front  of  the  British 
line,  upon  a very  strong  and  difficult 
ridge,  called  Hobkirk’s  Hill.  The  British 
column,  filing  close  to  the  swamps  on 
their  right,  got  into  the  woods  unper- 
ceived, and  by  taking  an  extensive 
circuit,  came  down  upon  the  enemy’s 
left  flank,  depriving  them  of  the  chief 
advantage  of  their  situation.  They 
were  not  discovered  by  the  enemy 
until  the  flank  company  of  the  Irish 
volunteers,  which  led  the  column, 
suddenly  poured  in  upon  their  pic- 
quets,  which,  though  supported,  were 
driven  in  and  pursued  to  the  camp. 

The  enemy,  though  in  visible  con- 
fusion, formed  with  expedition,  and 
received  the  British  column  bravely. 
The  courage  of  the  Americans  was 
cheered  by  the  arrival,  during  the  ac- 
tion, of  three  six-pounders,  which  was 
announced  to  the  British  troops  by 
showers  of  grape-shot.  The  attack 
on  that  side  was  led  with  great  spirit 
by  Lieut.  Col.  Campbell,  at  the  head 
of  the  63d  (Lord  Rawdon’s  old  regi- 
ment), and  the  King’s  American  regi- 
ment ; but  the  extent  of  the  enemy’s 
line  soon  obliged  the  commander-in- 
chief to  bring  forward  the  volunteers 
of  Ireland  from  the  reserve.  These 
three  corps  pushed  the  enemy  with 
such  resolution,  that  they  drove  them 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  having 
made  room  for  the  rest  of  the  troops 
to  come  into  action,  their  rout  was 
quickly  decided.  The  pursuit  was 
continued  about  three  miles : but  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  being  superior  to  the 
British,  it  was  attended  with  risk  ; and 
Lord  Rawdon,  considering  the  infe- 
riority of  his  force,  would  not  suffer 
the  infantry  to  break  order,  for  the 
sake  of  pursuing  the  fugitives,  and 
taking  3 few  prisoners.  The  ene- 
my’s killed  and  wounded  were  scat- 
tered over  such  an  extent  of  ground 
312 
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that  their  loss  could  not  be  ascertain- 
ed ; but  it  was  estimated  at  five  hun- 
dred. Above  one  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken ; and  a number  of  their 
men,  finding  their  retreat  intercepted, 
went  into  Camden,  and  claimed  pro- 
tection under  pretence  of  being  de- 
serters. Their  cannon  escaped  by 
good  fortune ; being  run  down  a steep 
hill,  among  some  thick  brushwood, 
they  were  passed  without  notice  by  the 
British  troops  in  the  ardour  of  pur- 
suit, and  before  their  return  were  car- 
ried off  by  the  American  cavalry. 
The  British  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight. 

The  details  of  this  action  have  been 
recorded  here,  not  onlv  because  it  was 
the  first  achievement  of  Lord  Rawdon 
as  commander  of  an  army,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  displaying,  in  a decided 
manner,  the  striking  qualities  of  his 
character ; promptitude,  spirit,  and 
judgment.  In  personal  bravery  he  was 
emulated  by  all  his  officers  and  troops. 

Such,  however,  was  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  America,  that  the  most  splen- 
did success  produced  no  durable  ef- 
fects, nor  seemed  in  any  degree  to  in- 
fluence the  contest.  No  sooner  had 
Lord  Rawdon  conquered  the  enemy 
in  his  front,  than  the  whole  country  in 
his  rear  revolted  from  British  autho- 
rity ; so  that  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  instead  of  being  removed, 
were  multiplied  to  such  a degree,  that 
even  after  being  joined  by  a rein- 
forcement of  troops,  he  found  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  retire.  This 
measure  he  did  not  adopt  without 
making  an  attempt  to  derive  some  ad- 
vantage from  his  increase  of  strength. 
With  this  view,  on  the  very  night  of 
the  day  when  his  detachment  reached 
him,  he  marched  to  attack  General 
Greene,  who  retired  before  him  to  a 
post,  which  his  Lordship  found,  to  his 
mortification,  so  strong,  that  success, 
if  attainable,  would  be  purchased  by 
too  dear  a sacrifice,  whilst  defeat 
would  be  certain  ruin.  In  the  course 
of  his  retreat,  he  was  distracted  by 
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uncertainty  and  unexpected  difficul- 
ties, from  the  absolute  want  of  intel- 
ligence. For  five  days  together,  not  a 
single  person  came  near  the  army, 
and  no  true  information  could  be 
gained  by  means  of  spies  and  emissa- 
ries detached  on  all  sides.  Neverthe- 
less, in  this  state  of  perplexity,  his 
Lordship  was  obliged  to  provide  for 
the  security  and  supply  of  Charleston, 
and  the  defence  of  the  few  strong  posts 
left  in  the  South,  whilst  he  endea- 
voured to  augment  his  miserable  force' 
pf  cavalry,  and  make  diligent  prepa- 
rations for  active  service. 

Accordingly,  with  about  two  thou- 
sand men,  he  marched  from  Charles- 
ton to  relieve  fort  Ninety-six,  then 
besieged  by  General  Greene.  His  ra- 
pid movements  deranged  the  plans  of 
the  American  commander,  who,  after 
being  foiled  in  a premature  assault,  re- 
tired from  before  the  fort,  and  halted 
in  a very  strong  position.  As  soon  as 
the  intelligence  of  his  halt  reached 
Lord  Rawdon  at  Ninety-six,  he  put 
his  fatigued  troops  in  motion,  whom 
he  relieved  of  all  the  accoutrements 
they  could  spare,  which  he  left  with 
the  baggage  at  the  fort  j he  dislodged 
the  enemy  from  his  post,  and  pursued 
him  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  until  the 
troops,  exhausted  with  heat  and  fatigue, 
were  constrained  to  halt.  Greene, how- 
ever, continued  his  precipitate  retreat. 

Lord  Rawdon,  nil  actum  reputans 
dum  quid  superesset  agendum , leaving 
Colonel  Cruger  behind  with  the  great- 
est part  of  his  force,  to  make  the  re- 
quisite arrangements  for  abandoning 
fort  Ninety-six,  pushed  forward  with 
only  eight  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
having  taken  measures  to  obtain  rein- 
forcement, and  receiving  assurances 
of  proper  support  on  his  advance. 
Error  or  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  those  upon  whom  he  relied,  and 
the  want  of  information  conveyed  in 
a letter  which  was  intercepted  by  Ge- 
neral Greene,  occasioned  great  em- 
barrassment to  Lord  Rawdon,  who 
found  himself  surrounded  by  Greene 
whilst  expecting  the  necessary  rein* 
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forcements.  From  this  critical  situa- 
tion he  extricated  himself  with  great 
skill,  in  spite  of  a vigilant  enemy,  su- 
perior in  numbers,  and  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients to  embarrass  his  movements. 
In  the  sequel,  he  not  only  brought  off 
his  troops,  but  by  the  undaunted  front 
he  presented  when  reconnoitred  by 
General  Greene,  he  actually  induced 
that  commander,  instead  of  executing 
his  intention  of  attacking  him,  to  re- 
treat during  the  night,  with  the  utmost 
expedition. 

In  this  dreadful  campaign,  during 
which  the  army  had  not  merely  to  con- 
tend with  superior  numbers,  and 
men  by  no  means  deficient  in  courage 
and  enterprize,  but  to  encounter  in- 
credible fatigue  under  the  heat  of 
a burning  sun.  Lord  Rawdon,  who  had 
been  prodigal  of  his  health  in  unre- 
mitted exertion  and  exposure  night 
and  day  to  a noxious  climate,  was 
obliged,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  season 
for  warfare,  to  return  to  Europe  for 
recovery.  In  his  passage  the  vessel 
was  captured,  and  he  was  carried  pri- 
soner to  France.  He  soon  obtained 
permission  to  proceed  to  England, 
where  he  experienced  that  reception 
from  all  classes  of  the  people  which 
his  talents  and  achievements  so  fully 
entitled  him  to.  He  was  made  aid-de- 
camp  to  the  king;  and  on  the  4th 
March  1783  was  rewarded  by  being 
raised  to  the  English  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Rawdon. 

We  may  pause  here  to  remark  the 
contrast  exhibited  by  the  military  tac- 
tics of  his  Lordship,  to  that  deliberate, 
plodding,  and  rigidly  technical  system, 
so  pertinaciously  followed  by  com- 
manders of  the  old  school.  The  real 
cause  of  the  success  which  so  fre- 
quently crowned  the  American  arms 
is  to  be  discovered  in  their  sensible 
rejection  of  that  cumbrous  mode  of 
operations  pursued  by  their  opponents, 
and  their  judicious  adoption  of  a dif- 
ferent system,  which  admitted  of 
greater  celerity  of  movement,  and  less 
embarrassment  of  detail.  Lord  Raw- 
don seems  to  have  been  fully  impres- 


sed with  the  disadvantages  attending 
the  system  then  in  vogue ; and  may* 
perhaps,  deserve  the  reputation  of  af- 
fording one  of  the  first  examples  of  that 
proved  method  of  warfare,  which  has 
raised  our  army  and  its  generals  to  so 
high  a pitch  of  renown. 

It  is  worthy  of  our  remark,  that  the 
earliest  speech  on  record  of  Lord  Raw- 
don in  Parliament  was  made  upon  the 
question  of  Mr.  Fox’s  celebrated  and 
eventful  India-bill , 17  December  1783; 
in  which,  with  modesty  and  good  sense, 
he  expressed  himself  decidedly  ad- 
verse to  the  measure,  chiefly  because 
it  diminished  the  constitutional  influ- 
ence of  the  crown,  and  placed  great 
power  in  a quarter,  where  it  never  can 
be  possessed  without  danger  to  the 
commonwealth.  There  is  one  passage 
of  the  speech,  however,  which  marks 
so  distinctly  the  independence  of  his 
Lordship’s  political  character,  and  ex- 
presses so  decided  an  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  that  monstrous  connexion, 
which  no  sophistry  can  palliate  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  it  deserves  in- 
sertion : His  Lordship  said,  he  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  abilities  of  the 
noble  lords  who  had  argued  for  the 
bill ; he  meant  not  to  say  any  thing 
disrespectful  to  their  understandings, 
and  far  less  to  insinuate  that  their  in- 
ward sentiments  did  not  accord  with 
their  outward  expressions.  For  many 
of  His  Majesty’s  ministers  he  had  a 
high  respect;  the  abilities,  the  inte- 
grity of  the  noble  lord  who  had  de- 
fended the  bill  (Lord  Carlisle)  he 
greatly  respected  ; and  the  talents  and 
uprightness  of  another  noble  lord 
(Lord  Rockingham),  who  had  stood 
forth  in  a very  responsible  situation 
for  the  good  of  his  country  in  the  pre- 
sent juncture  of  affairs,  he  greatly  ad- 
mired. The  talents  of  a right  honour- 
able secretary,  too,  (Mr.  Fox)  were 
justly  an  object  of  general  admiration. 
But  he  took  the  liberty  to  admonish 
their  Lordships  to  consider,  that,  as 
that  right  honourable  secretary  had 
not  been  very  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  by  which  he  rose  to  power,  so 
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neither  was  it  probable  he  would  be 
very  scrupulous  in  the  exercise  of  it ; 
of  the  ministry  in  general  he  observed, 
that  were  they  men  bound  together 
by  political  principles,  especially  by 
what  were  called  Whig  principles,  or 
the  principles  of  liberty,  he  should  not 
be  very  suspicious  of  their  designs. 
But  when  he  reflected  upon  their  for- 
mer professions  and  their  present  con- 
duct, their  former  differences,  and  the 
only  principle  that  could  be  supposed 
to  unite  them  ; he  professed  his  appre- 
hensions for  the  safety  of  the  state.* 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  notice 
the  malevolent  attempts,  during  the 
heat  and  eagerness  of  party  at  this 
period,  to  assail  the  character  of  Lord 
Rawdon,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other 
person  who  had  been  conspicuous  in 
the  war  on  the  American  continent. 
The  spirited  and  manly  way  in  which 
he  treated  a scandalous  report,  respect- 
ing his  behaviour  in  regard  to  the  exe- 
cution of  an  American  renegade  named 
Haynes,  when  countenanced  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  exalted  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  that  reputation  for 
unsullied  honour  which  has  ever  be- 
longed to  his  Lordship.f 

The  just  and  punctilious  sense  en- 
tertained by  his  Lordship  of  national 
as  well  as  individual  honour,  is  dis- 
tinctly shown  in  the  following  admira- 
ble sentiments  expressed  by  him  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  alleged  affront  offered  to  the  coun- 
try ; “ No  noble  lord  can  be  more  de- 
cided than  myself  in  the  opinion  that 
national  honour  is  a substantial  ground 
for  war.  The  honour  of  a nation  is  as 
sacred  as  the  honour  of  a gentleman  ; 
for,  wounded  with  impunity,  the  con- 
sequences are  the  same.  The  nation 
that  submits  to  be  insulted,  comes  first 
to  be  despised,  and  next  to  be  oppres- 
sed. National  honour,  therefore,  is  of 
all  causes  of  war  the  most  sound  and 
rational.  But  give  me  leave  to  say, 
that  the  injury  is  of  a quality  that  re- 

* Pari.  Hist.  xxiv.  176. 

t It  wa*  about  this  period  that  Lord  R.  was 
second  tp  the  Duke  of  York,  in  u duel  between 
his  Royal  Highness  and  Colonel  Lenox. 


quires  not  time  and  calculation  to 
comprehend : it  is  felt  the  moment  it 
is  committed.  It  is  not  like  a damage 
to  be  weighed  and  balanced.  Pure 
spirit  and  proper  feeling  act  the  mo- 
ment they  are  assailed.”* 

The  scene  of  Lord  Rawdon’s  public 
life  was  now  the  Upper  House  of  Par- 
liament; and  there  his  talents  were 
equally  conspicuous.  His  oratory  was 
striking,  manly,  and  impressive.  The 
engaging  frankness  of  a soldier  wras 
recommended  by  the  advantage  of  per- 
son, and  the  gracefulness  of  demea- 
nour. The  part  he  took  in  discussion 
was  not  circumscribed  by  the  strict 
limits  of  party  feeling.  He  occasion- 
ally differed  from  his  political  friends, 
and  stated  those  differences  with  can- 
dour.' His  efforts  were  most  vigorous 
on  questions  without  the  pale  of  party, 
and  in  measures  calculated  to  diminish 
the  sum  of  those  evils  which  oppress 
humanity.  His  earnest  endeavours  in 
favour  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  In- 
solvent Debtors,  iff  1787,  1788, 1793, 
were  not  successful  until  he  was  him- 
self in  office  in  the  year  1806.  In  fa- 
vour of  his  distressed  countrymen,  as 
well  as  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics,  his 
exertions  wrere  strenuous ; and  on  the 
discussion  respecting  the  Slave  Trade, 
in  1792,  he  boldly  professed  himself  a 
friend  to  immediate  abolition,  “ as  his 
mind  would  not  allow  him  to  com- 
pound with  iniquity.”  During  the 
stormy  debate  regarding  the  late  King’s 
illness  in  1788,  Lord  Rawdon,  amidst 
a conflict  of  the  most  embarrassing 
kind,  evinced  a steady  attachment  to 
his  Sovereign,  and  a sincere  devotion 
to  the  Prince  with  whose  friendship  he 
was  honoured.  He  was  an  advocate 
for  unanimity;  he  deprecated  the  agi- 
tation of  the  question  of  rights,  so  in- 
judiciously raised  by  certain  friends  of 
his  Royal  Highness ; he  resolutely  op- 
posed the  restrictions  upon  the  Regent, 
and  (Dec.  26)  moved  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  should  take  upon  himself 
the  administration  of  the  executive 
government  in  the  King’s  name,  during 

* Deb.  on  the  Convention  with  Spain,  Dec.  IS, 
1790. 
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his  Majesty’s  indisposition,,  and  no 
longer. 

In  1793,  his  Lordship’s  parliamen- 
tary career  was  interrupted  by  a sum- 
mons to  professional  exertions  of  a 
less  peaceful  kind.  In  June,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  an  Irish  Earl, 
by  the  death  of  his  father;*  and  in 
December  he  was  dispatched  to  the 
coast  of  Britanny  with  an  armament 
prepared  in  order  to  succour  the 
French  Royalists  in  La  Vendee  ; but 
on  his  arrival,  finding  no  preparations 
made  to  assist  him,  he  prudently  re- 
turned without  landing  his  forces. 

The  Earl  of  Moira  sailed  in  June  of 
the  following  year,  in  command  of  a 
force  of  ten  thousand  men  to  Ostend, 
to  protect  that  place  against  the  revo- 
lutionary army  of  France,  and  to  create 
a diversion  in  favour  of  the  allied 
forces  in  the  Netherlands.  Upon  his 
reaching  that  place,  a series  of  rapid 
successes  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
had  placed  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
commanded  the  British  army  in  Flan- 
ders, in  a perilous  situation.  It  was 
accordingly  judged  expedient  to  with- 
draw and  embark  the  garrison  of  Os- 
tend (which  was  scarcely  effected 
before  the  French  appeared),  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  relief  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness. The  enemy  made  an  attempt  to 
intercept  the  communication  between 
Lord  Moira  and  the  allied  forces,  but 

* In  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Charlemont,  is  re- 
corded the  following  character  of  the  late  Lord 
Moira:  he  was  a scholar,  well  versed  its  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  literature,  possessed  of  much 
and  truly  useful  information,  which  he  commu- 
nicated with  peculiar  agreeableness,  for  his  dic- 
tion was  remarkable  for  its  facility  and  purity, 
and  his  conceptions  were  clear  and  unembarrass- 
ed. He  was  very  conversant  in  the  polite  arts, 
and  bis  library,  to  which  every  one  had  access, 
was  a noble  collection.  In  politics,  he  was  a 
whig  of  true  revolution  principles,  that  is,  attach- 
ed to  monarchy,  and  the  people.  lathe  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  he  had  lived  much  abroad,  or  in 
England,  in  the  best  company  of  the  older  part 
of  the  court  of  George  the  Second  ; and  to  his 
last  hour  retained  the  agreeable  and  polished 
manners  of  that  society.  Lord  Charlemont  used 
often  to  say,  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  bred 
men  of  his  age.  Lord  Moira  had  certainly  one 
advantage  above  most  men,  for  he  had  every  as- 
sistance that  true  magnificence,  the  nobleness  of 
manners  peculiar  to  exalted  birth,  and  talents 
or  society  the  most  cultivated,  could  give  him, 
in  liis  illustrious  Countess. 


his  Lordship  succeeded  in  securing  his 
junction  with  the  array  under  the  Aus- 
trian General  Clairfait. 

The  Duke  of  York,  still  pressed  by 
the  French,  drew  gradually  near  to 
Antwerp,  where  the  junction  was  to 
take  place  between  his  army  and  Lord 
Moira.  This  prudent  and  indefatigable 
commander,  after  a most  tedious  and 
difficult  march,  had  reached  the  town 
of  Alost.  Such  had  been  the  sufferings 
of  his  men  (most  of  whom  had  not 
long  since  left  a cheerful  summer  camp 
in  Hampshire,  under  his  Lordship’s 
command)  that  from  the  time  of  their 
quitting  Ostend  to  their  present  posi- 
tion, they  were  without  tents  and 
baggage,  exposed  all  the  way  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  The 
French,  presuming  on  their  depressed 
condition,  attacked  them  immediately 
after  their  arrival,  and  forced  an  en- 
trance into  the  town,  but  were  obliged 
to  abandon  it  after  a sharp  dispute, 
wherein  they  sustained  a much  more 
considerable  loss  than  the  British 
troops.  Two  days  after  this  action. 
Lord  Moira  joined  the  Duke.  They 
posted  their  forces  along  the  canal, 
but  were  not  permitted  to  remain. 
The  French  attacked  them  in  great 
strength  on  the  12th  July,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  take  shelter  in 
Mechlin,  closely  pressed  by  the  ene- 
my, who  were  however  driven  in  turn 
by  a reinforcement  brought  forward 
by  ihe  Earl  of  Moira,  and  fell  back 
with  considerable  loss.  In  spite  of 
this  check,  the  attack  was  renewed 
three  days  after.  The  French  assailed 
the  posts  in  front  of  Mechlin,  towards 
the  canal,  dislodged  the  allies  from  a 
dyke  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and 
forced  them  to  retire  into  Mechlin. 

Reverses  now  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Fortresses  fell  one  after  ano- 
ther into  the  power  of  the  French ; 
the  Austrian  army  in  the  Netherlands 
was  totally  defeated;  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1795  crowned  with 
complete  success  the  invaders  of  Hol- 
land. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  important 
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question  of  the  Irish  union  was  de- 
bated in  the  British  Parliament;  and 
Lord  Moira,  who  supported  the  mea- 
sure, which  he  had  before  opposed 
(by  proxy)  in  the  Irish  house,  justified 
himself  very  satisfactorily  from  the 
charge  of  inconsistency,  by  stating  that 
the  ground  of  his  previous  opposition 
was,  that  the  opinion  of  the  people 
had  not  been  collected  at  county  meet- 
ings. In  voting  for  the  payment  of  the 
arrears  of  the  Civil  List,  in  1802,  his 
Lordship  manifested  striking  evidence 
of  good  sense  as  well  as  loyalty.  His 
answer  to  those  who  complained  of 
the  charges  of  a monarchy  is  deserving 
of  record,  as  it  explodes  a popular, 
but  most  pernicious,  misapprehension. 
“ He  would  tell  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  those  demagogues,”  he  said,  “ that 
the  establishment  of  a monarchy  was  as 
economical  as  that  which  belonged  to 
any  republic  whatever.  He  would  appeal 
to  the  examples  of  history,  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries,  and  ask  whether 
the  most  galling  and  vexatious  de- 
mocracy that  ever  existed  could  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  its  government  with 
more  economy  than  a monarchy  ? 
The  annals  of  all  nations,  and  the 
universal  experience  of  mankind,  war- 
ranted him  in  saying  that  a democracy 
was  the  most  lavish  and  extravagant 
of  all  governments.  Milton  said  that 
the  trappings  of  a king  would  support 
the  whole  expense  of  a republic.  That 
great  man  must  certainly  have  been 
blinded  with  enthusiasm,  or  guilty  of 
gross  adulation : for  no  government  in 
this  country  was  ever  more  expensive 
than  the  commonwealth  under  which 
he  lived.”*  His  Lordship’s  indepen- 
dence and  public  spirit  induced  him 
to  manifest  the  same  liberality  of  sen- 
timent on  the  question  respecting  mi- 
litary preparations  in  1803.  In  the 
course  of  an  animated  speech  against 
the  French  ruler  and  his  despicable 
taunts,  he  dissuaded  the  ministers 
from  using  complimentary  language 
any  longer  with  that  “ Modern  Han- 
nibal.” 

* Pari.  Hist,  xxxv i. 405. 


In  the  year  1803,*  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  (who  had  attained  the  full  rank 
of  general)  though  opposed  to  ministers, 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in 
Scotland.  Discontent  and  faction  were 
at  this  period  no  where  more  prevalent 
than  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  espe- 
cially at  Edinburgh.  Of  the  loyalty  and 
public  spirit  which  the  Earl  soon  in-  * 
fused  into  the  Scottish  people,  and  of 
the  estimation  in  which  his  amiable 
qualities  were  held  by  them,  we  have 
many  proofs.  A declaration  made  by 
the  Earl,  at  a splendid  dinner  given  to 
him  by  the  Highland  Society,  March 
16,  1804,  is  a strong  indication  of  the 
former.  His  Lordship  stated  that  the 
spirit  of  the  people  was  so  perfect,  and 
their  hearts  so  disposed,  that  he  had 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  state  to  the 
Commander-in-chief,  that  in  case  the 
enemy  should  be  daring  enough  to 
make  a landing  in  Scotland,  he  made 
it  a request  that  not  a battalion  of  his 
disposable  force  might  be  sent  there, 
as  the  Scots  were  fully  equal  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  country  without 
reinforcement.  This  creation  of  una- 
nimity and  loyal  feelings,  was  of  in- 
finite importance,  at  a crisis  when  Go- 
vernment was  compelled  to  send  away 
not  merely  all  the  regular  troops,  but  the 
fencible  regiments,  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  ambitious  designs  of  the  enemy. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1806,  was 
the  signal  for  the  introduction  of  a 
new  party  into  ministerial  power.  A 
coalition  was  formed  between  persons 
of  different  political  tenets,  but  the 
administration  was  decidedly  governed 
by  Whig  principles.  In  this  adminis- 
tration, Lord  Moira  filled  the  appro- 
priate post  of  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance.  His  conduct  as  a minister 
was  regulated  by  the  same  steadiness 
and  consistency,  the  same  just  and 
liberal  maxims,  as  swayed  his  proceed- 

* In  August  1803,  the  Earl,  upon  being  offered 
the  command  of  a corps  of  yeomanry  in  Leices- 
tershire, which  he  declined,  delivered  a speech, 
in  which  he  refers  to  the  correspondence  between 
the  Prince  and  Ministers,  respecting  the  military 
rank  of  the  former ; and  observes,  that  the  Prince 
had  required  his  assurance  of  attending  his  side, 
should  the  country  be  in  danger. 
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ings  whilst  out  of  office.  The  first- 
use  he  made  of  the  additional  influ- 
ence he  had  acquired  as  a member  of 
the  cabinet,  was  to  accomplish  his  ge- 
nerous measure,  so  often  and  so  un- 
successfully pressed,  an  act  for  the 
relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  in  this  sketch 
of  his  Lordship’s  history,  to  enter  into 
detail  respecting  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration  in  1807,  through  the  at- 
tempt made  to  give  larger  concessions 
to  our  fellow  subjects  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  period 
is  perhaps  too  little  remote  to  expect 
pure,  impartial  statements  of  a trans- 
action of  this  delicate  and  peculiar 
nature : certain  it  is,  that  a very  se- 
rious imputation  was  attempted  to  be 
fastened  upon  the  ministry  ; which 
some  of  its  members  were  not  back- 
ward in  retaliating,  by  more  than  in- 
sinuating a species  of  duplicity  on  the 
part  of  the  monarch.  In  Lord  Moira’s 
speech  upon  the  subject,  he  justified 
himself  from  even  a suspicion  of  being 
“ at  issue  with  his  Sovereign  ;’*  but 
persisted  in  the  propriety  of  his  re- 
fusal to  bind  himself  by  a written  de- 
claration that  the  measure  should 
never  be  renewed.  He  was  **  fully 
sensible,”  he  said,  “ of  the  many  fa- 
vours he  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  his  Sovereign,  and  was  grateful  for 
those  acts  of  royal  munificence  of 
which  he  had  been  the  object : he  was 
most  sincerely  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  his  Majesty  had  acted  as 
he  had  done  from  the  most  truly  con- 
scientious feeling,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  case,  when  he  was  graciously 
pleased  to  express  his  disapprobation 
of  the  measure ; but  he  must,  at  the 
same  time,  in  duty  to  his  colleagues 
and  himself,  declare,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  they  discharged  a most 
important  duty  to  their  country  and 
to  their  sovereign,  and  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  character,  when  they  with- 
held their  names  from  a paper  of  such 
a nature  as  that  which  was  then  the 
Asiatic  Journ. — No.  95- 


subject  of  their  Lordships*  discus- 
sion.”* 

The  labours  of  the  Earl  in  parlia- 
ment had  somewhat  relaxed,  when  the 
return  of  the  King’s  malady,  in  1 81 0,f 
recalled  him  to  the  house,  where  he 
delivered  the  same  characteristically 
noble  sentiments  as  upon  a former  si- 
milar occasion.  His  known  connexion 
with  the  heir  apparent,  and  future  Re- 
gent, seemed  in  no  degree  to  influence 
the  rectitude  of  his  constitutional  opi- 
nions. His  Lordship,  upon  very  spe- 
cious principles,  firmly  opposed  those 
restrictions  which  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  impose  upon  the  power  of 
the  Regent. 

The  assassination  of  the  prime  mi- 
nister in  1812,  threw  the  existing  ad- 
ministration into  disorder,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Prince  Regent 
to  conciliate  the  two  chief  political 
parties,  with  the  view  of  creating  a 
joint  administration.  One  of  the  in- 
struments for  effectuating  this  de- 
sirable object  was  the  Earl  of  Moira : 
who  found,  however,  that  the  task  was 
beyond  his  powers ; and  he  declared 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  his  en- 
deavours had  been  rendered  ineffectual 
by  differences  which  he  at  first  con- 
sidered to  be  points  of  form,  and  ca- 
pable of  removal.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, these  disputes  grew  so  bitter, 
and  began  to  wear  so  much  the  aspect 
of  personal  animosities,  that  his  Lord- 
sliip,  whose  feelings  of  regard  for  both 
parties  were  not  rightly  appreciated 
by  either,  resigned  his  powers  as  ne- 
gociator,  and,  it  is  understood,  ad- 
vised the  Prince  Regent  to  have  re- 
course to  his  old  servants,}; 

In  June  1812,  the  Earl,  who  was 
already  a Knight  of  the  Bath,  was 
created  a Knight  of  the  Most  Noblo 

* Cobbctt’s  Pari.  Deb.  ix,  254. 
t Hi*  Lordship’*  mother  died  12lh  April  1808, 
in  consequence  of  which  event,  the  ancient  ba» 
ronies  of  the  family  of  Huntingdon  devolved  to 
him.— See  Gent.  Mag.,  vols.  Ixxxii,  p.  126  } 
lxxxili,  pp.  126,  60S}  and  Ixxxiv,  p.453. 

I His  Lordship  thereby  provoked,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  violent  resentment  of  the  Whigs  ; 
and  accordingly  he  fell  under  the  lash  of  certain 
reviewers,  in  an  article  written  with  great  bitter- 
ness of  spirit. 
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Order  of  the  Garter ; and  in  December 
he  was  appointed  Governor-General 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
Territories  in  India. 

The  delay  of  his  Lordship’s  depar- 
ture from  England  fortunately  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  repelling,  some 
serious  accusations  alleged  against  his 
behaviour  in  regard  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  That  unhappy  topic  having 
beenltgain  brought  before  the  publie 
in  March  1813,  Lord  Moira,  who, 
with  other  friends  of  the  Prince,,  had 
some  years  back  promptly  inquired 
into  the  nature  of  certain,  reports  very 
generally  current  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  Princess,  was  charged  with 
covertly  collecting  evidence  against 
that  personage,  with  secretly  tamper- 
ing with  witnesses,  and  even  with  being 
in  the  habit  of  sending  anonymous  pa- 
. ragraphs  to  a newspaper,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calumniating  an  illustrious 
and  unfortunate  female.  The  whole 
of  these  charges  his  Lordship  distinct- 
ly and  completely  refuted;  declaring, 
moreover,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  that 
if  he  were  base  enough  to  condescend 
to  such  practices,  he  well  knew  how 
much  the  bare  suspicion  of  them  must 
have  injured  his  character  in  that  quar- 
ter where  it  was  supposed  he  wished 
by  that  means  to  recommend  himself. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  purgation  of  his 
character, and  perhaps  deeming  that  his 
privilege  as  a Peer  of  Parliament  might 
be  supposed  to  deter  individuals  from 


contradicting  his  statements,  his  Lord- 
ship  published  in  the  newspapers  (27th 
March)  a letter  to  a Member  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Free-Masons,  ex- 
planatory of  the  transaction  respecting 
the  examination  of  Lord  Eardley’s. 
servants.  He  therein  took  occasion 
to  comment  upon  the  fact  of  her 
Royal  Highness’s  advisers  forbearing 
to  notice  the  subject  until  the  death 
of  Kenny,  the  chief  evidence.  Mr, 
Whitbread,  the  advocate  of  the  Prin- 
cess in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose 
feeling  toward  Lord  Moira  must  na- 
turally have  changed  since  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  preceding  year,  took  up 
the  subject  of  this  letter,  and  claimed, 
as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Princess,  an 
investigation,  seeing  that  “ every  thing 
which  came  from  Lord  Moira  would  be 
received  by  the  country  with  that  de- 
gree of  weight  to  which  bis  Lordship’s 
opinions  and  remarks  were  entitled.”* 
He  accordingly  movedrthat  a message 
be  sent  to  the  Lords,  requesting  their 
Lordships  to  grant  permission  to  the 
Earl  of  Moira  to  attend  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  examined  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  certain  circumstances 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
A general  disinclination  to  entertain 
this  motion  induced  Mr,  Whitbread 
to  withdraw  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 

* Hansard’*  Pari.  Deb.  xxt.  pp.  463,  464. 
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Chinese. 

At  the  time  when  the  Chinese  na- 
tion originated,  whose  first  founders 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  only  about 
a hundred  families  (for  there  were  for- 
merly no  more,  different  family  names 
in  China),  the  art  of  writing  appears  to 
have  been  in  use.  At  least,  inscrip- 


tions of  the  eighth  century  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  have  descended  to  our 
time  without  mentioning  the  monu- 
ment of  Yu,  which  is  much  older,  but 
is  probably  only  the  copy  of  a still 
older  inscription  that  was  defaced  or 
lost.  Where  the  art  of  writing  is 
ancient  history,  which  cannot  exist 
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without  it,  is  ancient  also.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  Governors  of  China 
had  all  the  memorable  events  which 
occurred  under  their  government,  and 
all  the  speeches  they  addressed  to  the 
grandees,  or  which  their  councillors 
delivered  to  them,  recorded.  Laws, 
rules  of  the  religious  bodies,  customs 
of  the  court,  old  poems,  &c.  were 
also  collected*  These  collections  were 
so  much  increased  by  the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  .era,  that 
Confucius  then  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  abridge  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  render  them  more  methodical. 
He  compiled  a history  of  China  from 
the  Emperor  Yao,  who  lived  2357 
ante  Christum  to  his  time;  and  enti- 
tled it  Shu  King.  He  likewise  selected 
the  best  of  the  ancient  odes,  arranged 
them  chronologically,  and  united 
them  in  a collection  that  received  the 
name  Shi  King,  or  Book  of  Odes. 
Besides  this.,  he  compiled  a work  on 
ceremonies  and  customs,  which  was 
named  Li  Ke ; and  another  on  music, 
named  Yo  King.  He  also  furnished 
the  whole  and  broken  mystical  lines 
of  Fu-hi,  and  their  earlier  and  equal- 
ly mystical  and  extravagant  explana- 
tions, with  a commentary ; and  named 
the  whole  Y King,  or  the  Book  of 
Changes. 

Confucius  was  born  in  the  land  of 
Lu,  the  present  province  of  Shan- 
tung, and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
a meagre  chronicle  of  the  occurrences 
of  his  small  father-land,  which  is 
known  under  the  name  Tchun-tsieu, 
that  is,  Spring  and  Autumn,  and  ex- 
tends from  723  to  479  before  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

The  two  first  dynasties  which  ruled 
China,  from  22 03  to  1122  ante  Chris- 
tum , were  purely  monarchical,  and 
the  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  with- 
out exception,  was  in  a state  of  sub- 
jection to  the  Emperor.  The  un- 
worthy conduct  of  the  last  ruler  of 
the  second  dynasty  occasioned  his 
subjects  to  revolt,  and  Wu-wang,  a 
fortunate  conqueror,  drove  him  from 
the  throne,  and  founded  the  -third 


dynasty,  Dcheu,  which  continued  till 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  Wu-wang  altered 
the  earlier  constitution  of  the  state, 
by  destroying  its  purely  monarchical 
form,  and  changing  it  into  a feodal 
system,  for  he  divided  the  land  among 
his  captains,  and  retained  for  his 
family  a disproportionably  small  part 
‘ of  the  whole.  While  his  descendants 
were  powerful  enough  to  keep  the 
petty,  but  almost  independent  kings 
in  subjection,  so  long  a kind  of  unity 
existed  in  the  government,  but  from  the 
eighth  century  the  power  of  the  Em* 
perors  kept  continually  diminishing, be- 
ing gradually  undermined  by  a score  of 
petty  princes.  Through  these  princes 
carrying  on  continual  war  with  each 
other,  China  was  made  to  resemble 
France  under  the  princes  and  counts, 
who,  although  the  king’s  vassals,  were 
often  his  greatest  enemies.  But  the 
power  of  these  petty  kings  was  at  last 
destroyed  by  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Tsin,  who  had  already  conquered 
several  of  their  neighbours,  and  whose 
power  kept  increasing  until  it  was 
able  to  destroy  the  dynasty  of  Dcheu, 
and  assume  the  Imperial  title,  after  it 
had  reduced  the  remainder  of  the 
petty  kingdoms  and  principalities,  and 
united  the  whole  empire  under  its 
sceptre.  These  petty  kingdoms  had 
their  own  histories  and  chronicles, 
which  together  furnished  sufficient 
materials  for  a history  of  the  empire. 

Shi-huang-ti,  of  the  new  dynasty 
Tsin,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
able  of  the  Emperors  of  China  (al- 
though his  character  is  even  now  mis- 
understood), who  possessed  the  em- 
pire almost  in  its  present  extent,  had  to 
contend  constantly  with  the  obstinacy 
of  the  grandees,  who  would  gladly  have 
seen  the  kingdom  partitioned  again, 
and  sought  to  restore  the  old  feodal 
system  of  the  Dcheu  dynasty  without 
intermission,  in  which  they  supported 
themselves  on  the  ancient  books  and 
the  histories  of  the  empire.  Incensed 
by  their  continually  bringing  forward 
disagreeable  passages  and  principles  out 
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of  these  works,  he  at  last  commanded 
that  all  the  old  historical  works  should 
be  burnt,  particularly  the  Shu  King 
^nd  Shi  King  of  Confueius ; and  his 
command  was  executed  with  the 
greatest  severity.  But  it  is  almost 
unprecedented  that,  in  a country 
where  the  art  of  writing  is  generally 
extended,  all  the  copies  of  universal- 
ly esteemed  works  should  be  destroy- 
ed in  this  manner  without  exception, 
especially  as  the  materials  on  which 
people  wrote  at  that  time  were  very 
durable,  the  characters  being  cut  with 
a style  on  bamboo  tablets,  or  traced 
on  them  with  dark  varnish.  Soon 
after  Shi-huang-ti’s  death  (about  200 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ),  the 
dynasty  Tsin  was  supplanted  by  the 
equally  powerful  dynasty  Han,  whose 
Emperor,  after  he  had  conquered  all 
the  petty  princes  who  wished  to  make 
themselves  independent,  introduced 
another  form  of  government,  which 
was  principally  founded  on  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  three  first  dynasties, 
but  yet  preserved  the  Imperial  supre- 
macy unimpaired,  according  to  the 
example  of  the  Tsin  family. 

The  lapse  of  time  had,  after  several 
generations,  thrown  the  old  feodal 
system  of  the  Dcheu  dynasty  into 
oblivion,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  Han 
might  safely  order  search  to  be  made 
for  the  ancient  books,  which  appeared 
so  dangerous  to  the  Tsin  dynasty. 
The  most  exact  search  in  all  China 
was  ordered,  and  they  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  discover  considerable  frag- 
ments of  the  works  above-mentioned, 
which  had  been  compiled  by  Confu- 
cius. Even  to  the  present  time,  it  is 
common  in  China  for  those  who  make 
pretensions  to  literature,  to  commit 
these  works  to  memory  in  whole  or 
in  part.  An  old  man  who  was  born 
in  the  time  of  the  Tsin,  knew  the 
whole  of  the  Shu  King  or  annals  of 
the  empire,  and  it  was  written  from 
his  . dictation,  and  completed  from 
earlier  or  later  discovered  manuscripts, 
and  thus  the  Shu  King  was  obtained 
in  the  state  in  which  we  now  possess 
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it.  The  remaining  works  also  (with 
the  commentaries  on  some)  were  dis- 
covered in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
history  of  the  house  of  Tsin  having 
remained  uninjured,  as  well  as  the 
histories  of  several  other  small  king- 
doms existing  in  the  time  of  the  Dcheu 
dynasty.  All  these  materials  appear- 
ed to  be  sufficient  for  composing  an 
ancient  history  of  China.  Pot  the 
better  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
the  Emperor  Wu-ti  (about  100  years 
before  Christ)  ordered  rewards  to  be 
publicly  offered  every  where  for  ancient 
manuscripts ; these  were  carefully  au- 
thenticated, and  given  to  a scholar 
named  Sse-ma-tan,  to  form  into  one 
body.  Death,  however,  overtook  him 
before  he  could  complete  the  work, 
and  the  honour  of  restoring  the  his- 
tory of  his  father-land  was  left  to  his 

* 

son,  Sse-ma-tsian. 

The  Chinese  reckon  by  Sexagena- 
rian cycles,  the  first  year  of  the  first 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  year 
2637  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  is 
the  sixty-first  of  the  reign  of  the  an- 
cient . Emperor  Huang-ti.  Sse-ma- 
tsian  began  his  work,  which  is  entitled 
Sse-ki,  at  this  period,  and  continued  it 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Han  dynasty. 
Although  he  could  avail  himself  of 
all  the  then  existing  materials,  yet 
the  history  of  China  remained  in  a 
very  incomplete  and  unconnected  state 
to  the  ninth  century  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  authorities  at  his 
command  often  had  but  little  agree- 
ment among  themselves,  and  it  was 
not  till  a century  after  the  compilation 
of  his  work  that  the  chronology  was 
rendered  uniform  and  invariable.  I 
therefore  place  the  beginning  of  the 
doubtful  history  of  China  in  the  first 
year  of  the  first  cycle,  2637  years 
before  the  Christian  era ; and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  authentic  history  of 
China,  782  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Each  dynasty  which  has  reigned 
in  China,  has  had  the  history  con- 
tinued since  the  time  of  Sse-ma-tsian, 
and  it  is  the  custom  for  the  annals  of 
each  dynasty  not  to  appear  till  the 
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family  is  extinct,  apparently  to  pre- 
serve their  impartiality.  This  collec- 


tion of  histories  of  dynasties  com- 
prizes twenty-two,  which  not  only 
contain  the  history  of  the  Emperor 
and  Princes,  but  also  geography,  po- 
litical economy,  statistics,  laws,  and 
the  biography  of  eminent  persons. 
No  nation  in  the  world  has  any  thing 
similar  to  compare  to  it.  It  consists 
commonly  of  sixty  very  thick  volumes, 
and  is  continued  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  of  our  era,  or  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Mandchu 
dynasty,  which  now  governs  China. 

Besides  what  Sse-ma-tsian  received 
as  incontestably  proved,  he  also  intro- 
duced some  accounts  and  traditions  of 
old  governors  who  are  said  to  have 
reigned  before  Huang-ti,  to  whom  the 
Chinese  attribute  nearly  all  the  disco- 
veries which  would  be  useful  to  people 
in  a state  of  nature,  as  agriculture, 
medicine,  the  manufacture  of  silk, 
writing,  &c.  Later  historians  have 
collected  these  old  traditions,  and 
have  thus  endeavoured  to  carry  back 
the  Chinese  history  to  above  3000 
years  before  Christ.  But  even  this 
high  antiquity  does  not  appear  high 
enough  for  their  proud  descendants ; 
and  in  the  first  century  of  our  era 
they  began  to  fabricate  a mythological 
history,  divided  into  ten  Ki  or  periods, 
which  sometimes  are  stated  to  have 
lasted  2,276,000,  sometimes  3,276,000 
years.  This  nonsense  was  reduced 
to  a formal  system  in  the  eleventh 
century  of  our  era,  and  prefixed  to 
the  Chinese  annals  under  the  title 
Wai-ki.  This  title  alone  shews  what 
value  the  Chinese  attach  to  it,  as  it 
means  what  is  excluded,  from  history , 
also  not  historical. 

It  is  easily  seen  that,  with  such 
materials,  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
a new  system  of  Qhronology,  or 
to  use  them  for  opposing  the 
Chronology  of  the  Mosaical  books, 
- and  that  of  the  Babylonians,  and  of 
other  ancient  nations,  when  even 
these  cannot  be  reconciled  to  each 
other. 


Japanese. 

To  the  east  of  China  lies  the  insu- 
lar kingdom  of  Japan,  which  is  inha- 
bited by  a different  race  of  men,  who 
have  been  civilized  by  the  Chinese, 
but  have  not  lost  their  ancient  energy 
in  this  civilization,  and  now  excel  their 
teachers  in  character  and  ingenuity.  . 
The  history  of  Japan  begins  in  the 
year  660  ante  Christum , which  is  the 
fifty-eighth  of  the  thirty-third  Sexage- 
narian cycle,  with  the  fouuder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Dairis.  Before  this 
epoch  the  historians  of  this  nation 
place  the  catalogue  of  the  Emperors 
of  the  three  first  Chinese  dynasties, 
and  the  earlier  ones  from  Fu-hi.  To 
this  historical  catalogue  is  prefixed  a 
mythology,  quite  as  senseless  as  that 
of  the  Chinese.  It  is  divided  into 
two  dynasties,  the  first  consisting  of 
seven  celestial  spirits,  whose  duration 
is  not  given, — the  second,  of  five  terres- 
trial spirits,  is  stated  to  have  reigned 
2,342,367  years. 

Central  Asiatics. 

. Inner  or  Central  Asia  has,  from  the 
most  ancient  times,  been  inhabited  by 
keepers  of  cattle  and  hunters,  who 
made  frequent  attacks  on  China  on 
the  east,  and  Persia  on  the  west. 
The  vicinity  of  these  two  cultivated 
nations  has  often  extended  cultivation 
to  them,  particularly  when  as  con- 
querors they  separated  provinces  from 
or  entirely  conquered  them ; as  near- 
ly in  every  case  the  rude  victors  as- 
sumed the  manners  and  laws  of  the 
cultivated  people  whom  they  van- 
quished. Among  the  people  of  1 
middle  Asia,  the  Turks,  Tunguses,  f 
and  Mongols  have  been  most  conspi-  1 
cuous ; all  three  have  established 
monarchies,  which  in  the  end  were 
overthrown  by  their  own  greatness, 
and  whose  founders  returned  into  the 
Steppes  of  Asia,  forgot  all  their  ac- 
quired culture  with  incredible  celerity, 
and  again  assumed  their  old  Nomadic 
habits.  These  people,  before  they 
became  great  and  powerful,  had  nei- 
ther writing  nor  connected  traditions. 
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and,  after  the  decline  of  their  monar- 
chies, almost  always  lost  their  culture 
so  entirely,  that  they  scarcely  pre- 
served the  most  recent  part  of  their 
history  (although  it  contained  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  the  annals  of 
their  nation),  either  in  their  mother- 
tongue,  or  in  Chinese  or  Persian.  This 
part  of  their  history  also  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  histories  of  China 
and  Persia.  An  example  of  this  ig- 
norance of  their  history  is  given  by 
the  Mandchu,  who  established  a new 
dynasty  in  China  in  1644,  but  can 
relate  nothing  but  fables  of  the  origin 
of  their  nation  before  the  sixteenth 
century  of  our  era.  The  history  of 
the  Mongols,  also,  who  founded  their 
monarchy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  does  not  ascend 
200  years  higher. 

Armenians. 

Surrounded  by  mountains,  the  Ar- 
menians preserved  their  independence, 
more  or  less,  for  a long  time.  At  an 
early  period  they  possessed  a written 
character  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
a literature.  The  Armenians  trans- 
lated Greek,  Chaldean,  and  Persian 
works,  and  thus  preserved  part  of  the 
ancient  history  of  W estern  Asia.  Their 
own  history  ascends  to  the  year  2,107 
before  Christ,  and  ends  in  the  year 
1,080  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the 
Armenians  ceased  to  exist  as  a nation, 
as  since  that  time  they  have  not  form- 
ed a distinct  state,  but  have  been 
partly  scattered  over  Europe  and  Asia, 
where  commerce  is  their  only  occupa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  we  know  yet  but 
little  of  the  literature  of  the  Arme- 
nians; it  may,  however,  be  consider- 
ed almost  certain,  that  in  the  cloisters 
of  their  father-land  many  valuable 
manuscripts  yet  lie  unused  and  con- 
cealed, which  would  shed  a great  light 
on  the  history  of  Hither  Asia.  Russia, 
which  now  borders  on  Armenia,  and 
even  possesses  provinces  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  it,  might  perform  a 
real  service  to  history  by  searching  for 
these  monuments ; but  for  this  pur- 


pose, the  discovered  materials  must 
be  committed  to  scholars  possessed  of 
critical  acumen,  and  not  to  senseless 
scholars  or  pseudo-scholars,  whose 
incapacity  is  often  greater  than  that  of 
the  ignorant. 

Georgians. 

Like  Armenia,  Georgia  maintained 
its  independence  for  a long  period ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  in- 
terruptions, it  has  been  governed  by 
one  dynasty  longer  than  any  kingdom . 
in  the  world,  as  the  Bagrations  have 
reigned  from  574  to  1800  of  our  era. 
The  Georgians  possess  several  histori- 
cal books,  of  which  the  most  valuable 
is  that  which  King  Wachtang  the 
Fifth  had  removed  from  the  archives 
of  the  monastery  Mzcheta  and  Gelati, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. The  authentic  history  of  the 
Georgians  ascends  to  the  third  century 
before  Christ,  and  the  uncertain  his- 
tory ascends  1,500  years  higher  than 
the  Christian  era,  and  connects  itself 
with  the  Armenian  and  Mosaic  tra- 
ditions. 

The  following  table  shews  at  a glance 
the  respective  ages  of  the  native  his- 
tories of  the  nations  therein-named ; 
which,  however,  often  admit  of  com- 
pletion from  that  of  their  neigh|x)urs. 
The  present  essay  is  almost  entirely 
limited  to  an  investigation  of  the 
value  of  the  native  histories  of  these 
nations,  and  is  not  intended  for  a 
general  examination  of  historical 
monuments.  It  shews,  as  I believe, 
that  the  expectation  of  deriving  more 
materials  for  the  ancient  history  of 
mankind  than  we  find  in  the  Mosaical 
books,  or  among  the  Babylonians, 
Egyptians,  or  Greeks,  is  very  much 
over-reached ; and  that  in  China  prin- 
cipally some  materials  for  the  ancient 
history  of  Eastern  Asia  are  to  be  ex- 
pected; but  that  for  the  history  of 
the  three  centuries  before  Christ,  and 
the  following  time  down  to  the  pre- 
sent period,  much  may  certainly  be 
found  among  the  Asiatics;  and  the 
history  of  the  migrations  of  nations. 
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and  even  of  the  middle  ages,  will, 
without  their  assistance,  remain  very 
obscure  and  incomplete. 

Beginning  of  the  native  authentic 
history  of  the 

Arabians  in  the  5th 

Persians  in  the  3d 
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Chinese  in  the  9th 
Japanese  in  the  7th  ( ^entl,I7  he- 
Armenian  in  the  2d  ??  birth 

Georgian  in  the  3d  J ofChnst- 

The  doubtful  history  of  the  most 
ancient  people  ascends  only  to  a little 
more  than  3,000  years  before  our  era, 

f /\  Ail*  _ . n i i • . • * _ 


t , - , , I more  tnan  3,WU  years  before  our  era. 

Turks  in  the  14th  l century  of  the  or  to  the  great  flood  which  inundated 

Mongols  in  the  12th /Christian  era.  the  greatest  part  of  the  old  world 
Hindus  in  the  12th  I and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call- 

Tibetians  in  the  1st  J ing  Noah’s. 


the  sacred  edict, 

OF  THE  EMPEROR  KANG-HE. 
( Continued  frontpage  335.) 


Commandment  VII. 
Chnh  Deprimito. 

E9  . 

aberrantia. 

lib 

doSmata- 


* 

e 


twan 


ching 


oE 


ut. 


tsung  /^lii  veneretur. 


rectara. 


our  attention,  is  that  which  plainly 
alludes  to  the  Christian  missions,  both 
in  the  Amplification  and  th eParaphrase. 
I shall  quote  them  both,  as  translated 
by  Sir  George  Staunton,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Milne,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

According  to  Mr.  Milne,  the  pa- 
ragraph of  the  Paraphrase  runs  thus  : 
Even  the  sect  of  Tcen-chu ,*  who 
talk  about  heaven,  and  chat  about 
earth,  and  of  things  without  shadow 
“ and  without  substance : this  re- 
ligion is  also  unsound  and  corrupt?* 
Now  it  is  worth  observing,  that  for 
the  words  unsound  and  corrupt , the 
text  has  nothing  more  than  these  two 

\ Pith-king. 


characters 


heo 


The  same  two  characters  recur  in  that 
sapientiam.  part  of  the  Amplification  which  alludes 

__  # *°  the  Christian  missions,  and  which 

he  character  e being  given  by  the  Mr.  Milne  translated  as  follows : “ The 
Chinese  philologcrs,  as  opposite  to  “ sect  of  the  Western  Ocean  which 
Tung,  Which  means  alike,  equal,  &c.,  “ honours  Tcen-choo  * ranks  also 

I do  not  see  why  we  should  not  trams-  “ among  those  that  are  corrupt." 
a e it  here  by  some  word  implying  Here  the  characters  Pith-king  are 
mersity,  deviation,  and  the  like,  since  translated  by  the  single  word  corrupt 
such  interpretation  seems  perfectly  The  same  is  thus  translated  by  Sir 
suitable  to  the  context.  George  Staunton,  in.  his  Mucella- 

it  would  be  useless  to  follow  here  neous  Notices  (1822,  II.  Edit  p 40) 

rrrap,hrast  tJhr0Ufh  a heaP  °f  ab-  “ Thus  ;t  is  als°  with  the  European 
1 1 /'r^cted  to  destroy  the  equal-  “ sect,  which  honors  the  Master  of 

iy  absurd  and  superstitious  systems  of  — 

the  sects  of  Fuh  and  Taou.  The  sinffle  * i?0T.dy  or  Master  of  Heaven , is  the 

paragraph  of  this  section  which  claims  cttmil!Zi«.,he  ‘r“e  God  by 
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“ Heaven*  It  has  no  placey  any  more 
“ than  the  rest,  in  the  sacred  volumes . 

The  same  passage,  accompanied  with 
the  original  Chinese  text,  is  thus  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  Observa- 
tions prefixed  to  his  Chinese  Novels , 
(London,  1822),  p.  6 : “ The  religion 
“ of  the  Western  Ocean,  which  re- 
**  verences  the  Tien-chuy  * or  Lord  of 
“ Heaven , also  appertains  to  the  num- 
iC  ber  of  those  not  to  be  found  in  the 
“ ancient  books.” 

Sacred  volumes  or  ancient  books  are 
perfectly  synonimous  expressions  in 
translating  Chinese,  since,  by  either  of 
them,  the  books  of  the  Confucian  school 
are  meant. 

Therefore,  Sir  G.  Staunton  and 
Mr.  Davis,  at  different  periods  of 
time,  and  in  different  countries,  both 
coincided  in  translating  the  two  cha- 
racters Puh-king  by  the  predicate  not 
in  the  Confucian  books,  which  is  by  no 
means  so  prejudicial  to  Christianity  as 
that  of  Mr.  Milni,  unsound  and  cor - 
rupty  which  is  besides  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  combated  than  the  former, 
when  one  has  to  do  with  Pagans. 

I feel  the  justness  of  Mr.  Milne’s 
interrogation  introduced  in  his  Preface 
(p.  xii),  “ What  has  the  Gospel  to  fear 
“ from  a system  of  principles,  which 
“ conveys  no  idea  of  God,  of  the 
“ soul,  or  of  eternity  ?” 

The  missions,  however,  being  in- 
stituted, not  to  defend  the  eternal 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  teach 
them  to  the  pagans  and  to  induce  them 
to  believe  the  same,  I am  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  after  the  highly  merito- 
rious and  useful  task  of  having  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese 
tongue,  nothing  could  prove  more 
conducive  to  the  success  of  the  mis- 
sions than  the  utmost  exertions  to 
demonstrate,  that,  far  from  the  Con- 
fucian volumes  proving  contrary  to  the 
Christian  religion,  they  contain  many 
prophetical  passages y in  which  that 
very  Messiah  we  adore , is  announced 
to  future  generations . It  is  besides 

* See  Note  in  preceding  page. 


very  remarkable,  that  these  Confucian 
volumes  were  written  in  China,  pre- 
cisely at  that  period  of  time  in  which 
Daniel  and  other  minor  Prophets 
wrote  their  sacred  pages. 

A Christian  missionary,  therefore. 
In  translating  any  Chinese  book  (those 
that  professedly  treat  of  Pagan  su- 
perstitions must,  of  course,  be  reject- 
ed), ought  to  endeavour  to  profit  by 
any  expression  that  might  possibly  be 
interpreted  as  allusive  to  the  Christian 
religion. 

Thus  St.  Paul  at  Athens  knew  how 
to  turn  the  worship  of  the  unknown 
God  to  that  of  the  revealed  Divine 
Being. 

Thus,  some  of  the  early  Christian 
missionaries  succeeded  in  giving  an 
innocent  interpretation  to  certain  Chi- 
nese rites  and  ceremonies,  respecting 
their  sacrifices  offered  to  heaven,  and 
their  annual  honours  paid  to  the  me- 
mory of  Confucius  and  many  of 
their  forefathers ; and  their  interpre- 
tation obtained  the  Imperial  sanction 
of  Kang-hey  the  most  learned  of  all 
the  Emperors  of  China.* 

St.  Augustine  + declared  that  he 
had  found  the  first  chapter  of  St. 
John’s  Gospel  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Platonic  philosophers;  and  Lactantius, 
after  having  strengthened  every  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion with  quotations  from  Pagan 
authors,  concluded  with  saying,  “ To - 
tarn  igitur  veritatem  et  omne  divines 
religionis  arcanum  philosophi  tetigereP 
The  Sacred  Edict  may  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  Confucian  vo- 
lumes ; and  if  it  does  not  contain  any 
passage  in  favour  of  our  religion,  we 
must  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power  to  prove  to  the  Chinese 
that  it  does  not  contain  a syllable  ex- 
pressly and  positively  against  it. 

By  translating,  for  instance,  the  cha- 
racters P&h-king  of  the  passage  above 

* See  the  whole  account  of  this  Transac- 
tion in  Sir  George  Staunton’s  Mis- 
cellaneous Notlcesy  from  p.  73  to  77. 

f See  Couplet's  Confucius  Sinaruin 
Philosophis,  in  the  Preface. 
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quoteef,  not  in  the  Confucian  hooks  ; 
we  might  tell  the  Chinese  : both  your 
Amplificator  and  Paraphrast  are  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  enlightened 
Emperor  Kang-he , in  this  command- 
ment Chtch-e-twan  Dcprimito  aberrant  in 
dogmata,  alluded  to  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion.  He  did  not 
honour  the  missionaries,  as  you  say, 
merely  because  they  were  skilled  in 
mathematics,  but  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  they  preached  the  purest 
doctrines  of  Confucius,  rectified  and 
illustrated  by  revelation,  - 

Go  to  the  gate  of  Pekin,  called 
Tsun-shing-mun , and  you  will  find, 
not  far  from  it,  either  a Christian 
temple  or  the  vestiges  of  it,  for  the 
erection  of  which,  in  1705,  Kang-hc 
contributed  ten  thousand  ounces  of 
silver ; and  on  the  24th  of  April  1711, 
being  the  seventh  day  of  the  third 
moon  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign, 
he  wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  three 
inscriptions  for  the  two  pillars  and  pe- 
diment of  the  said  temple.  The  in- 
scription of  the  pediment  was  com- 
posed of  four  characters,  each  about 
two  feet  and  a-half  high,  and  their 
meaning  was : 

To  the  true  principle  of  all  things . 

Either  of  the  two  inscriptions  on 
the  two  pillars  consisted  of  eleven  cha- 
racters, about  one  feet  high  each. 
The  Inscription  to  the  right  said: 

He  is  infinitely  good  and  infinitely 
just ; he  enlighteneth , supporteth , 
and  governeth  all  with  sovereign 
power  and  justice. 

The  other , to  the  left , said: 

He  hath  no  commencement  and  no 
end  ; He  created  (ill  things  in  the 
beginning , and  governeth  them  as 
the  true  Lord.m 

Independently  of  this,  how  could 
both  the  Amplifier  and  the  Paraphrast 
of  this  seventh  commandment  say, 

* The  Chinese  characters  of  these  three 
inscriptions  may  be  seen  in  a plate  inserted 
in  the  Lettres  Edifinntes  X,  Recueil , p. 
58,  after  the  particulars  of  this  memorable 
transaction. 
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that  the  dogmas  of  the  Tcen-chu  are 
not  in  the  books  of  Confucius  ? Is  it 
possible  to  apply  whatever  is  said  of 


the  Teen 


% 


in  those  volumes  to 


the  material  heavens,  whose  apparent 
existence  is  only  effected  by  thp  con- 
fined power  of  the  human  eye,  which 

beholds  the  celestial  bodies  as  fixed 

% 

upon  a concave  ceiling  called  the 
Heavens,  although  scattered  by  the 
Almighty  Creator  at  immense  dis- 
tances from  each  other? 

What  we  read  in  those  volumes 


respecting  the  A 


Shing-jin , 


or  Holy  Man  to  come  (had  not  your 
heathen  interpreters  wrested  the  true 
meaning  of  the  text  to  the  support  of 
their  idolatrous  notions),  w'ould  be 
quite  {sufficient  to  prove,  that  the 
Messiah  we  preach,  and  who  came  into 
this  world  more  than  five  centuries 
after  those  books  were  written,  is  the 
only  true  Shing-jin  so  often  alluded 
to  in  your  canonical  volumes. 

Therefore,  let  the  learned  missions 
aries  make  a serious  study  of  the  bare 
text  of  the  books  of  Confucius,  and 
they  will  find,  I am  sure,  copious  pas- 
sages in  favour  of  our  religion,  which, 
interwoven  with  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, will  enable  them  to  compile 
pamphlets  highly  calculated  to  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  their  Neophytes. 

I am  too  little  conversant  in  the 
language  of  China  to  undertake  such 
a glorious  task : but  to  persuade  my 
readers  of  the  truth  of  what  I have 
here  advanced,  I shall  extract  two 
singular  passages  from  that  book, 
which  is  the  second  of  those  entitled, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  four  books , 
and  written  partly  by  Confucius  and 
partly  by  his  disciples.  This-  se- 


cond book  is  inscribed 


Chung-yung , and  is  principally  intend- 
ed as  an  illustration  of  that  celebrated 
Vol.  XVI.  3 L 
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athige,  Ne  quid  nimis  : beautifully  pa-  French  versions  shall  be  my  principal 
raphrased  by  Horace : guide*  occasionally  consulting  Dr. 

Virtus  at  medium  viliorum  el  utrinque  MoRHISON’s  Dictionary. 

rcductum . The  following  is  the  text  of  the 

Professor  Remusat’s  Latin  and  beSinnillg  of  chapter  XXVII. 


tae 

expectan- 
dus  est 


he 

iile 


jin 

VIR. 


uhr 

et 


how 

postea 


ta 

magna 


tsae  / 
proh  ! 


king 

perfi- 

cientur. 


centum 

poh 


wet 

urbanitatis 

officia 

c 


tseen 

mille. 


“ Oh  ! how  great  is  the  agent  power 
“ of  the  Holy  Man  ! Oh  1 how  wide- 
“ ly  extended  1 It  begetteth  and  nou- 
“ risheth  all  things.  It  is  so  eminent 
“ that  it  reacheth  up  into  Heaven. 
“ Oh  ! how  great  and  liberally  super- 
“ abundant  in  the  three  hundred  sa- 
“ cred  ceremonies  and  the  three  thou- 
“ sand  officious  duties  ! Such  a Holy 
“ man  must  be  expected,  and  then 
“ they  will  be  all  accomplished;” 
(namely,  they  will  be  done  away  by 
the  new  law,  which  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  the  formalities  of  the  old 
one.)  Were  we  to  count  the  religious 


wan 

omnes 

until 

res. 


k 


tseun 

eminens 


Ta 

magna 


txac! 
proh  1 


siting 

SANCTI 


A jin 

VIRI 


che 

(not.  genit.) 


kdh 

pertingit 


taou  / 
virtus- 
agens  ! 


v+  )yang 

immen- 
^ \ t f sum  dif- 

x/x\  fusa 


\ycu 
supernbun- 
dans  li- 
beralitas 
| yew 


¥ 


hoo  ! 
oh ! 


injunctions  and  rites  prescribed  to  the 
Hebrews  in  the  Leviticus , we  should 
not  find  them  fall  much  short  of  three 
hundred:  and  as  to  the  duties  and 
compliments  of  civil  society,  we  may 
allow  to  the  Chinese  any  number  they 
chuse  to  enumerate  in  their  canonical 


book  Leaking 


to  in  the  above  passage. 


No  less  striking  is  the  following  pas- 
sage from  chap.  XXIX,  sec.  4,  of  the 
same  book. 
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che 

cognoscit 


pth 

centum 

she 

generatio- 

nibus 


e 

dum 

sze 

expectat 

sking 

sanctum 

jin 

VIRUM, 


keun 

perfectus 


chih 

testimonium 

perhibet 


“ The  Sage  beareth  witness  of  spi- 
“ rits,  and  doubteth  not ; he  knoweth 
“ heaven;  while  he  waiteth  for  the 
“ Holy  Man  during  a hundred  ge- 
“ aerations,  he  is  not  uneasy,  he 
“ knoweth  ipan.” 

Respecting  this  striking  passage,  let 
us  first  observe  that  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  Chinese,  by  Shing-jin, 
mean  only  a common  man  virtuous  in 
the  highest  degree : for  it  appears  from 
this  passage,  that  such  a perfect  hu- 
man being  is  styled  Keun-tsze. 

In  the  second  place,  though  the 
translators  turn  the  two  characters 
Kwei  and  Shin , taken  together  by  spi- 
rit us  in  plural,  Dr.  Morrison  ob- 
serves, that  Kwei  alludes  to  evil  spi- 
rits, and  shin  to  the  good  ones ; so 
that  these  two  characters  might  be 
equally  well  translated  by  devils  and 
angels. 

Thirdly,  since  the  character  she  de- 
notes a period  of  thirty  yeafs,  it  can- 
not possibly  be  translated  by  scecy- 
lum  ; the  word  generation  suits  better 
by  far. 

Some  respectable  European  inter- 
preters endeavour  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Chinese  are  wont  to  say  PVi-shc, 
a hundred  generations,  for  any  inde- 
finite large  number  of  them;  but  if 

(*)  The  character  wanting  here,  will  be 
found  numbered  483  in  Morrison’s  Alpha-  • 
betical  Chinese  Dictionary. 


by  taking  this  expression  literally,  we 
can  demonstrate  that  the  Shing-jin, 
or  Holy  Man,  came  into  the  world 
exactly  one  hundred  she  or  genera- 
tions, namely,  three  thousand  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  will  not  this  be  a striking 
proof  that  the  above  passage  is  a pro- 
phecy as  explicit  as  any  to  be  found 
in  our  prophets  ? 

Whoever  has  paid  any  attention  to 
the  Chronology  of  the  Scriptures,  will 
readily  grant,  without  my  adding  a 
folio  volume  to  the  many  already  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  that  unless  we 
were  to  adopt  the  chronology  of  the 
Septuagint,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  age  of  Patriarchs,  the  history 
of  many  eastern  nations  would  remain 
irreconcilable  with  the  historical  part 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

Now,  according  to  the  Septuagint, 
from  the  deluge  to  the  birth  of  Christ 
we  have  3312  years  ; from  which  pe- 
riod, deducting  the  years  elapsed  from 
the  deluge  to  the  defeat  of  the  insane 
projects  of  Nimrod  on  the  plains  of 
Shinaar  (this  memorable  event  took 
place  about  148  years  after  the  de- 
luge), there  remains  a period  of  3164, 
which  is  more  than  sufficient  for  Chi- 
nese Chronology,  if  we  reject  the 
reign  of  those  fabulous  Emperors, 

3 h ? 


? 
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which  was  looked  upon  as  inadmis- 
sible, even  by  the  historical  Imperial 
Board  of  China.* 

Fuh-he  is  given  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Empire  as  the  first  regular  monarch. 
The  beginning  of  his  reign  corres- 
ponds with  the  year  2953  before 
Christ ; so  that  supposing  the  descen- 
dants of  Noah  to  have  penetrated  into 
China  only  forty-seven  years  before 
they  chose  a regular  monarch,  we 
shall  exactly  have  the  period  of  one 
hundred  she , or  3000  years,  from  the 


the  Emperor  Kang-he.  [Nov* 

time  when  China  was  first  inhabited 
down  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  annals,  truly,  mention  two 
other  Chiefs  as  predecessors  to  Fuh- 
he,  but  are  silent  respecting  the  be- 
ginning and  duration  of  their  govern- 
ment. 

Were  the  Chinese  to  ask  of  the 
missionaries  ih  what  part  of  the  world 
the  Shing-jin  was  born,  let  the  mis- 
sionaries procure  those  Chinese  books 
in  which  it  is  recorded  that  Confucius 
used  to  say, 


A™ 

IIOMINEM 


(f)  SUING 
SANCTUM 


yaw  fang  se 

habebunt  regiones  , Occidentales. 


“ The  regions  of  the  west  shall 
have  the  Holy  Man.” 

Couplet , and  other  missionaries, 
could  not  hav£  invented  the  following 
wonderful  tradition  respecting  the 
above  Confucian  saying,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  idolatry  into  China. 

The  Emperor  Ming-tc,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  reign,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
saw  in  his  sleep  the  figure  of  a very 
venerable  man,  which  put  him  in  mind 
of  the  Holy  Man  of  the  West , often 
alluded  to  by  Confucius.  Presuming, 
therefore,  that  his  prophecy  was  ac- 
complished, he  sent  a caravan  to- 
wards the  west  in  search  of  the  Holy 
Man  and  his  holy  law.  The  imperial 
messengers  went  as  far  as  an  island 
near  the  Red  Sea,  where  finding  the 
inhabitants  worshipping  a certain  Fuh, 
who  had  lived  about  five  centuries  be- 

* 'Hie  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  in  his  View 
qf  China , carries  back  the  foundation  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  for  three  centuries 
£nd  upwards  above  the  Chinese  annals, 
by  admitting  the  reign  of  seven  Emperors 
between  Shin-nung  and  Hwang-he , who 
are  passed  unnoticed  by  the  Imperial 
Chronologists ; if  we  may  give  credit  to 
Mailla,  who  published  a French  translation 
of  the  Annals,  which,  however,  is  rather 
supposed  to  be  an  epitome  than  a complete 
version  of  them. 

(f)  The  character  wanting  here,  will  be 
found  numbered  9:i07  in  Morrison’s  Al- 
phabetical Chinese  Dictionary. 


fore  Confucius,  they  carried  to  China 
this  idol  and  its  detestable  supersti- 
tion. Happy  they  ! and  happy  the 
Chinese  ! exclaims  Couplet , if,  instead 
of  that  baneful  idolatry,  they  had  in- 
troduced into  their  country  the  pure 
doctrine  of  Christ,  which  St.  Thomas 
was  preaching  in  India  about  the  same 
time  ! 

The  Chinese  pride  themselves  in 
remote  antiquity ; therefore,  let  the 
missionaries  remind  them  of  the  re- 
ligious principles  of  their  most  ancient 
monarchs  Hwang-te,  Yaou,  and  others. 
They  will  find  that  they  only  sacrificed 


to  the  Shang-te 


or  the 


Supreme  Lord  of  heaven,  and  that  no 
idolatry  was  known  before  the  impor- 
tation of  the  above-mentioned  idol 
Fuh. 

The  philosopher  Laou-tsze 


the  antagonist  of  Confucius, 


who  was  his  contemporary,  but  above 
forty  years  older,  distinguished  himself 
by  austerity  and  retirement,  as  much 
as  Confucius  by  public  show  and  po- 
pularity. He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
founder  of  a very  idolatrous  and  su- 
perstitious sect ; and  certainly  the 


j 
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db 


who  ac- 


knowledge Laou-tsze  for  their  in- 
stitutor,  are  extremely  so.  But  if  we 
are  to  judge  of  their  master  by  various 
passages  in  his  book 

km  4U 


« 


f/<XA 


tainly  lay  the  fault  of  the  idolatry  of 
his  disciples  rather  on  his  successors, 
or  the  interpreters  and  interpolators 
of  his  work,  than  on  the  author  of 
the  Taou-tih-king. 

Mathew  Raper,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  pre- 
sented a manuscript  to  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Society,  containing  singular 


u The  holy  perfect  men  Imve  received 
“ hia  instructions  j 
“ The  first  of  all  religions ; 

Marvellous  is  it — passing  marvel- 
“ lous !” 

K<  4 *»S 

If  Laou-tsze ,so  many  centuries  after, 
Taou-tih-king  could  inspire  one  of  his  adepts  with 
such  sublime  ideas  of  a Supreme  Be^ 
ing,  who  will  ever  impute  to  him  the 
gross  and  superstitious  practices  of 
the  present  Taou-sze  ? If  his  book  is 
now  defiled  with  absurdities,  shall  we 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  they  are 
only  to  be  attributed  to  the  interpo- 
lations or  interpretations  of  crafty 
bonzes  ? 

The  very  character  Taou , as  F.  Pre - 


we  must  cer- 


mari*  observes,  is  not  unlike  in  its 


extracts  verbally  translated  into  Latin,  sound  to  the  Greek  name  of  God,  and 
with  the  Chinese  text,  and  numerous  its  composition  is  a very  sublime  de- 
annotations, from  which  it  appears  that  fmition  of  Him ; for  its  external  form 
Laou-tsze  gave  a clear  idea  of  a Su-  js  the  Radical  162,  which  represents 
preine  Being,  whom  he  distinguished  motion,  and  the  internal  is  the  Radical 
by  the  name  of  TAOU.  185,  and  means  a head , chief, \ or  prin- 

Dr.  Morrison,  in  his  Horce  Sinicce , cipcd , so  that  Taou  aptly  represents 
p.  G3,  has  favoured  us  with  the  trans-  the  Prime  Motor,  the  author  of  the 
lation  of  a truly  sublime  hymn  in  universe. 

praise  of  TAOU,  as  left  to  posterity  But  what  is  astonishing  beyond  be- 
lief is,  that  many  of  the  extracts  from 
the  Taou-tih-king , in  Mr.  Raper’s  ma- 
nuscript, allude  to  the  ineffable  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity  of  God  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner. 

Dr.  Morrison,  in  his  dictionary,  f 
has  given  the  text  and  verbal  transla- 
tion of  the  most  trite  one;  that  is, 
Taou  produced  one,  one  produced 
two,  two  produced  three,  and  three 
t:  produced  all  things.”  The  illustra- 
tion of  this  passage,  as  translated  from 
Chinese  commentators  by  Dr.  Mor- 
rison, would  not  certainly  allow  us  to 
see  any  thing  divine  in  this  triad  ; but 


by  the  Emperor  Jin-tsung  * 


several  centuries  ago.  The 


following  extract  will  give  a sufficient 
idea  of  this  admirable  composition : 


« 


« 


u 


u 


« 


« 


How  great  is  the  supreme  Taou  ! 

Not  made,  yet  existing, 

The  end  of  creations  and  annihila- 
“ tions  and  then  beginning, 

Before  the  earth,  and  before  the 
“ heavens. 

Light  and  glory  unite  around  him,  let  Us  meditate  on  the  following  ex- 

A hundred  kings  have  kept  his  laws  ; planation  given  of  it  by  Laou-tsze 

— himself  at  chap.  XIV.  of  his  book, 

* In  Dr.  Morrison’s  Fiew  of  China , t and  which  is  found  copied  and  trans- 

find  two  Emperors  of  this  name,  one  who  lated  at  p.  27  of  Mr.  Raper’s  manu- 

reigned  in  the  year  1068,  and  the  other  in  • f 

1328  after  Christ.  In  his  Horce  Sinictc  he ! 

does  not  specify  which  of  these  two  Em-  * See  Lettrcs  Edifumtes ; RecueilXIX, 
perors  was  the  author  of  this  celebrated  £ parj3  1 709,  p.  487. 

hymn.  _ -J-  See  Part  I,  p.  12,  col.  2. 
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m Inspicientis 

0 


chap 

quae 

sit 


% 


puh 
nihil 


met 

tenebrosum. 


puh 

non 

ko 

oportet 


yue 

dicitur 


che 

penitus 

thing  ieU  . , 

invicem  — jjf  scrutaru 
continuata  PU1 


~j-  tangentis.  M V,S1D 
V cntis 


,o 


concatcna- 

tio 

shing 


44- 


Ke 

Illius 


£ 

S 


che 

(not.  genit.) 
pith 

non 


keen 

visibilis 


che 
(not.  genit. 


S 


vnng 

nomen 


yue 

dicitur 


^ shang 
J*  superius 


/0  tih 

tangibilis 
cnlit 


E 

E. 


7 


puh 

nihil 


prorsus 
ineffabilis  ! 

ming. 


i L keaou 
i \Q  luminosum, 

n° 


rmng 

nomen 


yue 

dicitur 


WEI 

WEI. 

Tsze 

Istam 

San 

Triadem 


iO 


Z 


ting 

audicntis 

che 

(not.  genit.) 

puh 

non 


wan 

auscultati 

cntis 


“ He  who  seetli  and  is  not  to  be 
“ seen  is  called  E ; he  who  heareth 
“ and  is  not  heard  is  called  HE ; 
“ he  who  toucheth  and  is  not  to  be 
u felt,  is  called  WEI.  What  this 
“ Triad  be  must  not  be  deeply  inves- 
“ tigated.*  Above  it  there  is  nothing 
“ luminous;  beneath  it,  nothing  ob- 
“ scure.  0 ! reciprocally  uninter- 
“ rupted  concatenation  ! It  is  ab- 
“ solutely  ineffable !” 

* A striking  instance  of  interpolation 
occurs  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  sen- 
tences of  the  above  text.  It  consists  of  five 
characters,  and  alludes  to  the  fabulous 
chaos,  without  having  the  least  connection 
either  with  the  preceding  or  the  following 
sentences.  I have  omitted  it,  although 
retained  by  the  translator. 


The  missionary  had  translated  the 
beginning  of  this  extraordinary  pas- 
sage, by  repeating  twice  the  same  pas- 
sive verb  in  each  sentence ; thus : He 
who  is  seen  and  is  not  6cen ; he  who 
is  heard  and  is  not  heard ; he  who  is 
felt  and  is  not  felt,  &c. : but  the  Chi- 
nese text  having  a different  character 
for  each,  I have  tried  to  diversify  their 
signification  as  much  as  possible,  per- 
fectly agreeing  with  Mr  Milne,  that 
completely  synonymous  Chinese  cha- 
racters are  scarcely  to  be  met  with. 
The  application,  however,  of  the 
above  passage  to  our  theological  no- 
tions of  the  deity  w ill  be  obvious  either 
way,  if  we  advert  to  the  meaning  of 
the  three  characters  E,  HE,  and  WEI. 
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The  learned  translator  observes,  that 
by  E,  we  are  taught  to  understand 
Magnus  Ordo>  the  Supreme  Ordainer ; 
by  HE,  expectatus,  the  then  expected 
{ Messiah ) ; and  by  WEI,  subtilissimum 
reconditumy  the  most  subtle  and  in- 
visible  {spirit). 

The  translator  (after  having  trans- 
cribed and  verbally  translated  a con- 
siderable number  of  passages  from  the 
Taou-tih-king , each  exceeding  the 
former  in  interest,  on  account  of  the 
manifest  allusions  to  divine  revelation) 
concludes  with  saying,  that  he  for- 
bears translating  other  texts  and  com- 
mentaries, lest  he  should  offend  those 
who  opine,  that  the  mysteries  of  our 
religion  were  quite  unknown  to  the 
world  in  all  ages  previous  to  the  evan- 
gelical revelation.  Here  follow  his 
very  words : “ Paraphrasim  si  velim 
“ subjicere  et  de  Deo  incarnato  tex- 
“ turn  explicare,  vereor  ne  offendan- 
w tur  animi  majoris  partis  Europaeo- 
“ rum;  sic  enim  statuerunt  apud  se 
M Dominicae  incarnationis  mysterium 
“ ita  a saeculo  absconditum  fuisse,  ut 
“ apud  gentes  prorsus  ignotum  fuerit 
“ usque  ad  Evangelii  praedicationem.” 

But  who  will  ever  read  the  Old 
Testament  and  not  acknowledge,  that 
the  New  is  only  an  illustration  of  the 
Old,  and  that  the  Trinitv  of  God  is 
no  less  understood  by  the  attentive 
perusal  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Prophets,  than  by  the  Gospel  ? Is  not 
God  the  son  promised  to  the  world  in 
every  page  of  Isaiah , Ezekiel , and 
other  sacred  books  ? Is  not  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  alluded  to  in  the  Spirit  of 
God , mentioned  from  the  2d  verse  of 
the  Old  Testament  down  to  chap.  VII, 
v.  12,  of  Zechariah , more  than  fifty 
times  ? Why,  to  waste  our  mental  fa- 
culties to  find  metaphysical  distinc- 
tions between  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  Spirit  of  God?  If  the  Ecclesiastes 
assures  us,  that  “ no  man  can  find  out 
“ the  work  that  God  maketh  from  the 
“ beginning  to  the  end  ” (chap.  III.  v. 
11),  shall  we  ever  attempt  subtle  dis- 
cussions on  the  divine  essence  of  the 


Maker  himself?  Let  us  say,  therefore, 
with  Laou-tsze , I stain  Triadem  quee 
sit  non  oportet  penitus  scruiari. 

I own  that,  instead  of  analyzing  the 
Paraphrase  of  the  Vllth  Command- 
ment of  the  Sacred  Edict,  I have  writ-' 
ten  an  isagogical  sermon  for  mission- 
aries. Too  happy,  if  I have  proved, 
that  in  the  most  ancient  canonical 
books  of  the  Chinese  there  is  a spark 
of  true  religion,  which  is  left  to  the 
zealous  missionaries  to  cherish  into  a 
blaze. 

Their  literary  productions  on  re- 
ligion, besides  the  Herculean  labour 
of  having  translated  the  Bible,  deserve 
the  highest  commendation,  and  are 
very  numerous,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Milne’s  Retrospect ; but,  if 
I mistake  not,  there  is  none  amongst 
them  directed  to  point  out  to  the 
Chinese  the  striking  vestiges  of  our 
revealed  doctrines  in  their  canonical 
books,  particularly  in  those  of  the 
school  of  Confucius. 

In  my  usual  moving  in  summer  from 
Dresden  to  Toplitz,  and  in  autumn 
from  Toplitz  to  Dresden,  my  extracts 
from  the  remaining  nine  command- 
ments of  the  Sacred  Edict  were  mis- 
laid; and  my  engraver  gives  me  so 
much  business  to  improve  him  in  the 
art  of  cutting  the  characters  still  want- 
ing to  complete  my  Chinese  Typo- 
graphy, that  I cannot  go  over  that 
labour  again.  Let  the  curious  pro- 
vide himself  with  a copy  of  Ma. 
Milne’s  excellent  translation,  and  he 
will  never  regret  the  purchase. 

Since  the  Chinese  characters  for  the 
remaining  nine  commandments  were 
engraven  long  ago,  I shall  only  pub- 
lish them  with  a verbal  Latin  transla- 
tion, and  the  two  English  versions  by 
Sir  George  Staunton  * and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Milne. 

Antonio  Montucci. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


* Miscellaneous  Notices,  from  p.  43 
to  56. 
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FURTHER  PARTICULARS  OF  THE  LATE  LIEUT.COL.  LAMBTON. 


The  labours  of  Colonel  Lambton  are 
well  known  to  all  readers  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches ; and  their  general  utility,  as 
far  as  the  geography  of  India  is  concerned, 
has  been  too  universally  felt  to  need  any 
illustration.  We  may  be  permitted,  how- 
ever, cursorily  to  notice  those  parts  of  his 
works  which  are  justly  denominated  scien- 
tific, and  as  such,  have  made  the  Dckhan 
and  central  parts  of  India,  objects  of  clas- 
sic interest  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  original  object  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  in  establishing  the  Trigonome- 
trical Survey,  was  to  unite  the  East  and 
West  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  so  as  to 
connect  the  latter  with  the  Government 
Observatory  at  Madras,  upon  precisely  the 
same  principles  as  those  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  French  and  English  phi- 
losophers in  connecting  the  observatories 
of  Greenwich  and  Paris.  The  noble  Mar- 
quis’s choice  fell  on  Lieut.  William  Lamb- 
ton, then  on  the  personal  staff  of  Major- 
General  Baird;  and  it  appears  that  the 
powers  of  discrimination  which  characte- 
rized the  whole  of  that  great  man’s  admi- 
nistration, were  hero  exerted  with  their 
wonted  effect ; for  the  mild,  easy,  and  af- 
fable demeanour  of  Lieut,  Lambton,  did 
not  conceal  from  the  piercing  eye  of  his 
Lordship  the  great  and  grasping  intellect, 
the  high  powers  of  reflection,  and  the 
uncontrolled  perseverance,  which  never 
viewed  a difficulty  or  embarrassment,  but 
with  a steady  determination  to  surmount  it. 

In  the  progress  of  his  labours,  the 
late  Lieut.- Colonel  found  that  a noble 
field  was  laid  open  for  adding  to  the  sci- 
entific data  respecting  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  by  carrying  a series  of  triangles 
down  that  meridian  which  passes  through 
the  southern  promontory  of  India ; for,  as 
the  extent  of  the  same  meridian  was  limit- 
ed on  the  Northern  side,  by  the  boundary 
of  the  British  territories  only,  there  wras 
obviously  an  opportunity  of  measuring  a 
meridional  arc  of  nearly  26°  in  ampli- 
tude, which  would  be  almost  thrice  as 
great  as  that  which  had  occupied  the  great 
French  philosophers  Mechain  and  De 
Lambre,  between  the  Balearic  Isles  and 
Dunkirk.  Such  a boon  to  science  could 


not  escape  the  notice  of  our  philosopher  ; 
the  difficulties,  however,  of  attaining  it 
were  such  as  would,  perhaps,  have  appal- 
led any  man  of  moderate  capacity,  though 
with  him  they  seemed  merely  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  prize ; and  the  result  has 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
its  projector.  Already  had  the  meridional 
series  been  brought  to  Ellichpoor,  which 
gave  an  amplitude  of  more  than  12°  of 
latitude  ; and  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age, 
the  active  mind  of  the  philosopher  still 
contemplated  the  extension  of  it  to  the 
northern  limits  of  the  British  dominions  ; 
for  the  completion  of  which  alone  he  wash- 
ed his  life  to  be  preserved.  With  a degree 
of  vigour  and  fire  which  would  have  done 
credit  even  to  his  earlier  years,  he  em- 
barked for  the  continuation  of  his  arduous 
career  from  Hyderabad,  in  the  middle  of 
January : but  Providence  wdlled  it  other- 
wise. On  his  arrival  at  Hinghan  Ghat,  on 
the  26th  of  January,  he  fell  a victim  to  a 
catarrh  wjiich  had  long  threatened  his 
existence,  and  which  being  ultimately  at- 
tended with  fever,  put  a period  to  his  life. 

Tims  in  an  obscure  village  of  central 
India,  has  died,  at  the  age  it  is  believed  of 
seventy-five,  one  of  the  most  highly  en- 
dowed philosophers  and  mathematicians 
that  ever  trod  on  her  shores ; a m3n  whose 
name  will  ever  be  dear  to  science  ; one  of 
the  sacred  few  who  have  tended  to  raise 
the  fame  of  England,  in  the  intellectual 
scale  with  the  civilized  world.  He  died  not 
ingloriously : — long  after  the  blazoned  deeds 
of  war  and  gallantry  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted to  oblivion  ; long  after  the  greatest 
feats  of  diplomacy  shall  be  known  merely 
on  reference  to  musty  documents;  long 
after  the  most  splendid  victories  slia.ll  cease 
to  be  the  subjects  of  discussion,  wdll  the 
labours  of  Colonel  Lambton  be  viewed 
with  interest  by  the  votaries  of  science, 
and  it  will  hereafter  be  one  of  the  proudest 
beasts  of  the  Power  which  rules  this  coun- 
try, that  it  has  been  the  beneficent  patron 
and  steady  protector  of  an  undertaking, 
which  confers  more  practical  benefit  in  the 
solution  of  the  grand  question  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  than  the  efforts  of  all  the 
world  besides.— -[Cah  Gov.  Gaz. 
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THETA’S  REJOINDER  TO  IOTA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir  : The  magisterial  tone  of  reply 
chosen  by  your  correspondent  Iota, 
and  a certain  indication  of  wounded 
consequence,  induce  me  to  think  that 
my  slender  philological  essay,  occa- 
sioned by  a paper  inserted  in  your 
Journal  for  May  1823,  has  been  ho- 
noured by  the  criticism  of  M.  Julius 
Von  Klaproth  himself. 

If  that  gentleman  supposes  that  my 
communication  was  indicative  of  a 
want  of  respect  for  his  literary  cha- 
racter, or  a doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  theory,  he  does  me  injustice.  I 
am  too  well  acquainted  with  M.  Kla- 
proth’s diligence  and  proficiency  as 
an  oriental  scholar  to  think  meanly  of 
him;  and  I am  fully  satisfied  that 
traces  of  a primitive  tongue  exist  not 
only  in  the  Chinese,  but  in  every 
known  language,  from  perusing  se- 
veral elaborate  works  published  in 
this  country ; in  particular  Mr.  Towns- 
end’s Character  of  Moses  established 
for  veracity  as  an  historian.  In  this 
work,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show 
that,  at  a period  subsequent  to  the  de- 
luge, one  language  existed  throughout 
the  earth,  a remarkable  resemblance 
is  pointed  out  between  the  Mongolian 
tongue  (a  knowledge  of  which,  I be- 
lieve, M.  Klaproth  comprehends  among 
his  acquisitions)  and  that  of  the  an- 
cient Irish  * 

My  design  was  to  mark  what  ap- 
peared to  me  weakness  and  defect  in 
the  evidence,  whereby  the  cause  might 
be  injured  instead  of  being  supported. 
I acknowledged  the  extent  of  my 
competency  for  the  undertaking,  which 
was  not  characterized  by  presumption, 
as  the  flippancy  of  some  of  Iota’s  re- 
marks would  seem  to  imply. 

What  is  the  result  ? There  are  five 

4 

answers  of  Iota  to  as  many  objections 
of  mine.  The  sixth  is,  I suppose,  ad- 

* General  Vallancey  had  previously  discovered 
many  coincidences  between  the  Irish  tongue  and 
the  Mongolian,  as  exhibited  in  Strahlenhurg’s 
Vocabulary  of  that  language. 

Asiatic  Journ . — No.  95. 


mitted  by  him.  In  one  instance,  it 
appears  an  error  of  the  English  printer 
led  to  (and  of  course  justified)  my 
remark.  In  another,  the  point  in  dis- 
pute is  left  as  matter  of  doubt  to  the 
determination  of  the  reader,  accom- 
panied with  a pleasant  digression  re- 
specting the  comparative  importance 
of  heads  and  tails.*  In  a third,  my 
objection  as  to  the  want  of  corres- 
ponding meaning  between  the  English, 
and  lui  French,  is  changed  into  a de- 
nial that  the  English,  and  ille  Latin 
are  analogous  in  signification  ! As  to 
the  word  Fong , the  analogy  is  worth 
little.  The  concidence  between  wd 
and  vase,  which  it  would  seem  that 
Iota  has  so  satisfactorily  explained,  I 
shall  advert  to  presently. 

But  one  of  my  remarks  is  still  left 
unnoticed.  I questioned  the  fairness 
of  instituting  comparisons  where  the 
examples  selected  were  corrupt  mo- 
dern derivatives  from  other  languages. 
Suppose,  merely  by  way  of  illustration, 
that  a coincidence  in  sound  should  be 
discovered  between  some  Chinese  term 
of  analogous  import,  and  the  French 
eveque , or  the  English  bishop . Would 
such  coincidence  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered as  any  thing  but  accidental, 
when  it  is  evident  that  both  words, 
however  remote  their  apparent  re- 
lation, have  in  fact  been  gradually 
corrupted  f from  the  Greek  ETfiaxoTrog, 
so  unlike  either?  Or  if  it  should  have 
happened  that  the  Chinese  called  a 
temple  tchoo-tchee , bearing  some  affi- 
nity to  our  church , is  the  author  of 
another  Hie  et  Ubique  to  yoke  the 
ill-assorted  pair,  and  snarl  at  a writer 
who  ventures  to  ask  whether  the  Eng- 

* i still  contend  that  the  word  song  is  worthier 
of  comparison  with  the  Chinese  than  is  the 
French  chanter,  because  the  former  is  ol  Teutonic 
origin,  whereas  the  latter  is  evidently  corrupted 
from  the  Latin  Canto. 

t As  will  be  more  evident,  when  we  call  to 
mind  that  the  former  was  once  spelt  evesque,  and 
the  latter  biscop. — See  this  fact  established  in  Dt. 
Watts’ Treatise  on  Logic,  part  I.  ch.hr,  sec.  \% 
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lish  word  may  not  be  a corruption  of 
two  Greek  ones  (wpix  outof) , little 
resembling  it  in  sound  ? 

Upon  a similar  principle,  I demur 
to  the  explanation  respecting  wd  and 
vase.  The  reason,  it  appears,  why  the 
Chinese  word  was  not  compared  with 
the  Latin,  is,  because  the  French  word, 
since  its  adoption,  has  acquired  a 
sense  not  belonging  to  its  primitive. 
But  this  fact  destroys  its  virtue  as  an 
example.  Assuming  that  vas  is  the 
original  word,  and  that  it  has  no  com- 
munity of  meaning  with  wd , it  betrays 
poverty  of  evidence  to  resort  to  a 
modern  sense  given  to  its  corrupted 
form.  It  is  not , therefore,  immaterial 
(as  Iota  asserts)  whether  the  points 
compared  be  chosen  in  Italy  or  France. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  a per- 
son who  had  access  to  the  Idea 
delT  Universo  of  Hervas,  or  even  the 
Mithridates  of  Professor  Adelung,  or 
who  chose  to  wade  through  vocabu- 
laries and  lexicons. 

From  fruitful  A to  unproductive  Zed, 
to  produce  a multitude  of  analogies 
between  any  given  language  and  all  the 
other  tongues  of  the  known  world  ; 
but  without  employing  a method  some- 
what more  philosophical  (and  which 
Mr.  Klaproth  is  fully  capable  of),  ex- 


amining the  different  parts  of  the  pro- 
cess of  composition,  developing  the 
primitive  words,  and  determining  their 
earliest  forms  by  comparison  of  the 
principal  dialects  with  one  another,  by 
illustrating  such  as  are  refined  and 
corrupted  by  those  that  arc  rude, 
simple,  and  regular,*  the  writer  would 
establish  no  fact  but  this,  namely, 
that  he  had  expended  his  labour  to 
very  little  purpose. 

In  regard  to  the  omitted  example 
of  an  analogy  between  ego  and  ngo. 
Iota  says,  that  where  the  acknow- 
ledged number  of  coincidences  is  so 
great,  he  cannot  perceive  the  vast  im- 
portance of  an  instance  more  or  less. 
In  return,  I ask  whether  it  be  not 
important,  if  the  coincidences  are 
wrorth  publishing  at  all,  that  the  ex- 
amples selected  should  be  the  most 
decisive  that  can  be  adduced?  It  is 
not  the  exclusion  of  one  instance  of 
which  I complain,  but  the  omission  of 
an  unexceptionable  example,  whilst 
many  exceptionable  ones  are  retained. 

•V. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Theta.  . 


• Preface  to  a posthumous  work  on  the  Phi- 
losophical History  of  European  Languages,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Murray. 


RIGHTS  OF  HINDOO  FEMALES. 


Brief  Remarks  regarding  Modem  En- 
croachments on  the  Ancient  Rights  of 
Females , according  to  the  Hindoo  Law 
of  Inheritance.  By  Rammohun  Roy. 
Calcutta  : Printed  at  the  Unitarian 
Press,  1822. 

With  a view  to  enable  the  public  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  state  of  civilization 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  empire 
of  Hindoostan  in  ancient  days,*  and  of 

„ At  an  early  stage  of  civilization,  when  the  * 
division  into  castes  was  first  introduced  among 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  the  second  tribe,  who 
.were  appointed  to  defend  and  rule  the  country, 
having  adopted  arbitrary  and  despotic  practices, 
the  others  revolted  against  them  ; and,  under  the 
personal  command  of  the  celebrated  Purusooram, 
defeated  the  Royalists  in  several  battles,  and  put 
cruelly  to  death  almost  all  the  males  of  that  tribe. 
It  was  at  last  resolved  that  the  legislative  autho- 
rity should  be  confined  to  the  first  class,  who 


the  subsequent  gradual  degradation  intro- 
duced into  its  social  and  political  constitu- 

could  have  no  share  In  the  actual  government  of 
the  state,  or  in  managing  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  under  any  pretence;  while  the  second 
tribe  should  exercise  the  executive  authority. 
The  consequence  was,  that  India  enjoyed  peace 
and  harmony  for  a great  many  centuries.  The 
Brahiuuns  having  no  expectation  of  holding  an 
office,  or  of  partaking  of  any  kind  of  political 
promotion,  devoted  their  time  to  scientific  pur- 
suits and  religious  austerity,  and  lived  in  poverty. 
Freely  associating  with  all  the  other  tribes,  they 
were  thus  able  to  know  their  sentiments  and  to 
appreciate  the  justness  of  their  complaints,  and 
thereby  to  lay  down  such  rules  as  were  required, 
which  often-  induced  them  tu  rectify  the  abuses 
that  were  practised  by  the  second  tribe.  But, 
after  the  expiration  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  an  absolute  form  of  government  came 
gradually  again  to  prevail.  The  first  class  haring 
been  induced  to  accept  employments  In  political 
departments,  became  entirely  dependent  on  the 
second  tribe,  and  so  unimportant  in  themselves. 
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tion  by  arbitrary  authorities,  I am  induced 
to  give  as  an  instance,  the  interest  and 
care  which  our  ancient  legislators  took  in 
the  promotion  of  the  comfort  of  the  fe- 
male part  of  the  community  ; and  to  com- 
pare the  laws  of  female  inheritance  which 
they  enacted,  and  which  afforded  that  sex 
the  opportunity  of  enjoyment  of  life,  with 
that  which  moderns  and  our  contempo- 
raries have  gradually  introduced  and  es- 
tablished, to  their  complete  privation,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  most  of  those  ob- 
jects that  render  life  agreeable. 

All  the  ancient  lawgivers  unanimously 
award  to  a mother  an  equal  share  with  her 
son  in  the  property  left  by  her  deceased 
husband,  in  order  that  she  may  spend  her 
remaining  days  independently  of  her  chil- 
dren, as  is  evident  from  the  following 
passages : 

Yagnuvul  JCyu. 

“ After  the  death  of  a father,  let  a mo- 
ther also  inherit  an  equal  share  with  her 
sons  in  the  division  of  the  property  left  by 
their  father.” 

Katyayunu . 

“ The  father  being  dead,  the  mother 
should  inherit  an  equal  sliare  with  the  son.” 

Nanulu. 

“ After  the  death  of  a husband,  a mo- 
ther should  receive  a share  equal  to  that  of 
each  of  his  sons.” 

Vishnoo,  the  Legislator. 

**  Mothers  should  be  receivers  of  shares 
according  to  the  portion  allowed  to  the 
sons.” 


that  they  were  obliged  to  explain  away  the  laws 
enacted  by  their  forefathers,  and  to  institute  new 
rules  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  coiem- 
porary  princes.  They  were  considered  as  merely 
nominal  legislators,  and  the  whole  power,  whether 
legislative  or  executive,  was  in  fact,  exercised  by 
the  Rajpoots.  This  tribe  exercised  tyranny  and 
oppression  for  a period  of  about  a thousand  years, 
when  Mussulmans  from  Ghuznee  and  Gliore  in- 
vaded the  country,  and  finding  it  divided  among 
hundreds  of  petty  princes  detested  by  their  re- 
spective subjects,  conquered  them  all  successive- 
ly, and  introduced  their  own  tyrannical  system 
of  government ; destroying  temples,  universities, 
and  all  other  sacred  and  literary  establishments. 
At  present  the  whole  empire  (with  the  exception 
of  a few  pvovinces)  has  been  placed  under  the 
British  power  j and  some  advantages  have  already 
been  derived  from  the  prudent  management  of 
its  rulers,  from  whose  general  character  a hope 
of  future  quiet  and  happiness  is  justly  entertained. 
The  succeeding  generation  will  however  be  more 
adequate  to  pronounce  on  the  real  advantages  of 
this  government. 


Vrihusputu 

“ After  his  (the  father’s)  death,  a mo- 
ther, the  parent  of  his  sons,  should  be  en- 
titled to  an  equal  share  with  his  sons ; their 
step-mother  also  to  equal  shares ; but 
daughters  to  a fourth  part  of  the  shares  of 
the  sons.” 

Vyasu. 

“ The  wives  of  a father,  by  whom  he  has 
no  male  issue,  are  considered  as  entitled 
to  equal  shares  with  his  sons,  and  all  the 
grandmothers  (including  the  mothers  and 
step-mothers  of  the  father),  are  said  to  be 
entitled  as  mothers.” 

This  Mooni  seems  to  have  made  this 
express  declaration  of  the  rights  of  step- 
mothers, omitting  those  of  mothers,  under 
the  idea  tliat  the  latter  were  already  suffi- 
ciently established  by  the  direct  authority 
of  preceding  lawgivers. 

W e come  to  the  moderns. 

The  author  of  the  Dayubhagu  and  the 
writer  of  the  Dayututwu,  the  modern  ex- 
pounders of  Hindoo  law  (whose  opinions 
are  considered  by  the  natives  of  Bengal 
as  standard  authority  in  the  division  of 
property  among  heirs)  have  thus  limited 
the  rights  allowed  to  widows  by  the  above 
ancient  legislators.  When  a person  is  wil- 
ling to  divide  his  property  among  his 
heirs  during  his  life  time,  he  should  en- 
title only  those  wives  by  whom  he  has  no 
issue  to  an  equal  share  with  his  sons; 
but  if  he  omit  such  a division,  those  wives 
can  have  no  claim  to  the  property  he 
leaves.  These  two  modern  expounders 
lay  stress  upon  a passage  of  Yagnuvul- 
kyu,  which  requires  a father  to  allot  equal 
shares  to  his  wives,  in  case  he  divides  his 
property  during  his  life;  whereby  they 
connect  the  term  “ of  a father,”  in  the 
above-quoted  passage  of  Vyas,  viz*  u the 
wives  of  a father,”  &c.  with  the  term 
“ division”  understood;  that  is,  the 
wives  by  whom  he  has  no  son  are  consi- 
dered in  the  division  made  by*a  father,  as 
entitled  to  equal  shares  with  his  sons; 
and  that  when  sons  may  divide  property 
among  themselves  fter  the  demise  of  their 
father,  they  should  give  an  equal  share 
to  their  mother  only,  neglecting  step-mo- 
thers in  the  division.  Here  the  expoun  • 
ders  did  not  take  into  their  consideration 
any  proper  provision  for  step-mothers,  who 
have  naturally  less  hope  of  support  from 
their  step-sons  than  mothers  can  expect 
from  their  own  children. 
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In  the  opinion  of  these  expounders, 
even  a mother  of  a single  son  should  not 
be  entitled  to  any  share.  The  whole  pro- 
perty should,  in  that  case,  devolve  on  the 
son ; and  in  case  that  son  should  die  after 
his  succession  to  the  property,  his  son  or 
wife  should  inherit  it.  The  mother  in  that 
case  should  be  left  totally  dependent  on 
her  son  or  on  her  son’s  wife.  Besides, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  these  expoun- 
ders, if  more  than  one  son  should  sur- 
vive, they  can  deprive  their  mother  of  her 
little,  by  continuing  to  live  as  a joint  fa- 
mily (which  has  been  often  the  case)  : as 
the  right  of  a mother  depends,  as  they  say, 
on  division,  which  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  sons. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  (whose 
opinion  is  received  as  a verdict  by  Judicial 
Courts)  have  still  further  reduced  the 
right  of  a mother  to  almost  nothing ; de- 
claring, as  I understand,  that  if  a person 
die,  leaving  a widow  and  a son  or  sons, 
and  also  one  or  more  grand-sons  whose 
father  is  not  alive,  the  property  so  left  is 
to  be  divided  among  his  sons  and  his  grand- 
sons, his  widow  in  this  case  being  en- 
titled to  no  share  in  the  property ; though 
she  might  have  claimed  an  equal  share, 
had  a division  taken  place  among  those 
surviving  sons  and  the  father  of  the  grand- 
son while  he  was  alive.*  They  are  said 
to  have  founded  their  opinion  on  the  above 
passage,  entitling  a widow  to  a share 
when  property  is  to  be  divided  among  sons. 

In  short,  a widow  according  to  the  ex- 
positions of  the  law,  can  receive  nothing 
when  her  husband  has  no  issue  by  her ; 
and  in  case  he  dies  leaving  only  one  son  by 
his  wife,  or  having  had  more  sons,  one  of 
whom  has  happened  to  die  leaving  issue, 
she  shall  in  these  cases  also  have  no  claim 
to  the  property ; and  again,  should  any 
one  leave  more  than  one  surviving  son,  and 
they,  being  unwilling  to  allow  a share  to 
the  widow,  keep  the  property  undivided, 
the  mother  can  claim  nothing  in  this  in- 
stance also.  But  when  a person  dies,  leav- 
ing two  or  more  sons,  and  all  of  them 
survive  and  be  inclined  to  allot  a share  to 
their  mother,  her  right  is  in  this  case  only 
valid.  Under  these  expositions,  and  with 


* This  exposition  has  been  (lam  told)  set  aside 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  consequence  of  the 
Judges  having  prudently  applied  for  the  opinions 
of  other  Pundits,  which  turned  out  to  be  at  va- 
riance with  those  of  the  majority  of  the  regular 
advisers  of  the  Courts  in  points  of  Hindoo  Law. 


such  limitations,  both  step-mothers  and  mo- 
thers have  in  reality  been  left  destitute  in 
the  division  of  their  husband’s  property, 
and  the  right  of  a widow  exists  in  theory 
only  among  the  learned,  but  unknown  to 
the  populace. 

The  consequence  is,  that  a woman  who 
is  looked  up  to  as  the  sole  mistress  by  the 
rest  of  a family,  one  day,  on  the  next  be- 
comes dependent  on  her  sons,  and  subject 
to  the  slights  of  her  daughters-in-law. 
She  is  not  authorized  to  expend  the  most 
trifling  sum,  or  dispose  of  an  article  of  the 
least  value,  without  the  consent  of  her  son 
or  daughter-in-law,  who  were  all  subject 
to  her  authority  but  the  day  before.  Cruel 
sons  often  wound  the  feelings  of  their  de- 
pendent mothers,  deciding  in  favour  of  their 
own  wives,  when  family  disputes  take 
place  between  their  mothers  and  wives. 
Step-mothers,  who  often  are  numerous  on 
account  of  polygamy  being  allowed  in 
these  countries,  are  still  more  shamefully 
neglected  in  general  by  their  step-sons, 
and  sometimes  dreadfully  treated  by  their 
sisters-in-law,  who  have  fortunately  a son 
or  sons  by  their  husband. 

It  is  not  from  religious  prejudices,  and 
early  impressions  only,  that  Hindoo  wi- 
dows burn  themselves  on  the  piles  of  their 
deceased  husbands  ; but  also  from  .their 
witnessing  the  distress  in  which  widow* 
of  the  same  rank  in  life  are  involved,  and 
the  insults  and  slights  to  which  they  are 
daily  subjected,  that  they  become  in  a 
great  measure  regardless  of  existence  after 
the  death  of  their  husbands : and  this  in- 
difference, accompanied  with  the  hope  of 
future  reward  held  out  to  them,  leads  them 
to  the  horrible  act  of  suicide.  These  re- 
straints on  female  inheritance,  encourage, 
in  a great  degree,  polygamy,  a frequent 
source  of  the  greatest  misery  in  Native 
families ; a grand  object  of  Hindoos  being 
to  secure  a provision  for  their  male  off- 
spring, the  law  which  relieves  them  from 
the  necessity  of  giving  an  equal  portion  to 
their  wives,  removes  a principal  restraint 
on  the  indulgence  of  their  inclinations  in 
respect  to  the  number  they  marry.  Some 
of  them,  especially  Brahmuns  of  higher 
birth,  marry  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  women,* 

* The  horror  of  this  practice  is  so  painful  to 
the  natural  feelings  of  man,  that  even  Madhuv 
Singh,  the  late  Rajah  ofTirhoot  (though  a Brab- 
mun  himself)  through  compassion,  took  upon 
himself  (l  am  told),  within  the  last  half  century, 
to  limit  the  Brahmuns  of  his  estate  to  four  wives 
only. 
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cither  for  some  small  consideration,  or 
merely  to  gratify  their  brutal  inclinations, 
leaving  a great  many  of  them  both  during 
their  life-time  and  after  death,  to  the 
mercy  of  their  own  paternal  relations. 
The  evil  consequences  arising  from  such 
polygamy  the  public  may  easily  guess, 
from  the  nature  of  the  fact  itself,  without 
my  being  reduced  to  the  mortification  of 
particularizing  those  which  are  known  by 
the  Native  public  to  be  of  daily  occurrence. 

To  these  women  there  are  left  only  three 
modes  of  conduct  to  pursue  after  the  death 
of  their  husbands.  1st.  To  live  a mise- 
rable life  as  entire  slaves  to  others,  without 
indulging  any  hope  of  support  from  ano- 
ther husliand.  2dly.  To  walk  in  the  paths 
of  unrighteousness  for  their  maintenance 
and  independence.  3dly.  To  die  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  loaded  with 
the  applause  and  honour  of  their  neigh- 
bours. It  cannot  pass  unnoticed,  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  India,  that  the  number  of  female 
suicides  in  the  single  province  of  Bengal, 
when  compared  with  those  of  any  other 
British  provinces,  is  almost  ten  to  one : we 
may  safely  attribute  this  disproportion 
chiefly  to  the  greater  frequence  of  a plura- 
lity of  wives  among  the  natives  of  Bengal, 
and  to  their  total  neglect  in  providing  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  females. 

This  horrible  polygamy  among  Brali- 
muns  is  directly  contrary  to  the  law  given 
by  ancient  authors  : for  Yagnuvulkyu  au- 
thorizes second  marriages  while  the  first 
wife  is  alive,  only  under  eight  circum- 
stances.—1st.  The  vice  of  drinking  spiritu- 
ous liquors.  2dly.  Incurable  sickness. 
3dly.  Deception.  4thly.  Barrenness.  5thly. 
Extravagance.  6thly.  The  frequent  use 
of  offensive  language.  7thly.  Producing 
only  female  offspring.  Or,  8thly.  Mani- 
festation of  hatred  towards  her  husband. 

Munoo,  chap:  9th,  v.  80th.  **  A wife 

who  drinks  any  spirituous  liquors,  who 
acts  immorally,  who  shows  hatred  to  her 
lord , who  is  incurably  diseased , who  is 
mischievous,  who  wastes  his  property,  may 
at  all  times  be  superseded  by  another  wife.” 

81st.  “ A barren  wife  may  be  super- 
seded by  another  in  the  eighth  year ; she 
whose  children  are  all  dead,  in  the  tenth  ; 
she,  who  brings  forth  only  daughters,  in 
the  eleventh ; she,  who  is  accustomed  to 
speak  unkindly,  without  delay.” 

82d.  “ But  she  who,  though  afflicted 


with  illness,  is  beloved  and  virtuous,  must 
never  be  disgraced,  though  she  may  be 
superseded  by  another  wife  with  her  own 
consent.” 

Had  a magistrate  or  other  public  officer 
been  authorized  by  the  rulers  of  the  em- 
pire to  receive  applications  for  his  sanction 
to  a second  marriage  during  the  life  of  a 
first  w'ife,  and  to  grant  his  consent  only 
on  such  accusations  as  the  foregoing  being 
substantiated,  the  above  law  might  have 
been  rendered  effectual,  and  the  distress  of 
the  female  sex  in  Bengal,  and  the  number 
of  suicides,  would  have  been  necessarily 
very  much  reduced. 

According  to  the  following  ancient  au- 
thorities a daughter  is  entitled  to  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  portion  which  a son  can 
inherit. 

V rihusputi . 

“ The  daughters  should  have  the  fourth 
part  of  the  portion  to  which  the  sans  are  en- 
titled.'* 

Vishnoo. 

“ The  right  of  unmarried  daughters 
shall  be  proportioned  according  to  the 
shares  allotted  to  the  sons.” 

Munoo , ch.  ix,  v.  118. 

“ To  the  unmarried  daughters  let  their 
brothers  give  portions  out  of  their  own 
allotments  respectively.  Let  each  give  a 
fourth  part  of  his  own  distinct  share,  and 
they  who  feel  disinclined  to  give  this  shall 
be  condemned.” 

Yagnuvulkyu. 

u Let  such  brothers  as  are  already  pu- 
rified by  the  essential  rites  of  life  purify 
by  the  performance  of  those  rites  the  bro- 
thers that  are  left  by  their  late father  un- 
purified; let  them  also  purify  the  sisters 
by  giving  them  a fourth  part  of  their  own 
portion.” 

Katyayunu . 

“ A fourth  part  is  declared  to  be  the  share 
of  unmarried  daughters,  and  tlirce- fourths 
of  the  son ; if  the  fourth  part  of  the  pro- 
perty is  so  small  as  to  be  inadequate  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  attending  their  marriagct 
the  sons  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  pro- 
perty, but  shall  defray  the  marriage  cere- 
mony of  the  sisters.  But  the  commentator 
on  the  Dayubhagu  sets  aside  the  right  of 
the  daughter’s  declaring  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  any  share  in  the  property  left 
by  their  fathers,  but  that  the  expenses  at- 
tending their  marriage  should  be  defrayed 
by  the  brothers.  He  founds  his  opinion 
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on  the  foregoing  passage  of  Munoo  and 
that  of  Wagnuvulkyu,  which,  as  bethinks, 
implies  mere  donation  on  the  part  of  the 
brothers  from  their  own  portions  for  the 
disciiarge  of  the  expenses  of  marriage. 

In  the  practice  of  our  contemporaries,  a 
daughter  or  a sister  is  often  a source  of 
emolument  to  the  Brahmuns  of  less  re- 
spectable caste,  (who  are  most  numerous  in 
Bengal))  and  to  the  Kayusths  of  high  caste. 
These,  so  far  from  spending  money  on  the 
marriage  of  their  daughters  or  sisters,  re- 
ceive frequently  considerable  sums,  and 
generally  bestow  them  in  marriage  on 
those  who  can  pay  most.*  Such  Brahmuns 
and  Kayusths,  I regret  to  say,  frequently 
marry  their  female  relations  to  men  having 
natuml  defects,  or  worn  out  by  old  age  or 
disease,  merely  from  pecuniary  conside- 
rations : whereby  they  either  bring  widow- 
hood upon  them  soon  after  marriage,  or 
render  their  lives  miserable.  They  not 
only  degrade  themselves  by  such  cruel  and 
unmanly  conduct,  but  violate  entirely  the 
express  authorities  of  Munoo  and  all  other 
ancient  lawgivers,  a few  of  which  I here 
quote. 

Munoo , ch.  3d.  v.  51. 

ft  Let  no  father,  who  knows  the  law, 
receive  a gratuity,  however  small,  for  giv- 
ing his  daughter  in  marriage;  since  the 
man  who,  through  avarice,  takes  a gratuity 
for  tfuit  purpose,  is  a seller  of  his  offspring.” 
Ch.  9th.  v.  98. 

“ But  even  a man  of  the  servile  class 
ought  not  to  receive  a gratuity  when  he 
gives  his  daughter  in  marriage : since  a 
father  who  takes  a fee  on  that  occasion , 
tacitly  sells  his  daughter.” 
v.  100. 

“ Nor,  even  in  former  births,  have  we 
heard  the  virtuous  apjrrovc  the  tacit  sale  of 
a daughter  for  a price,  under  the  name  of 
nuptial  gratuity.” 

JCashyujm. 

“ Those  who,  infatuated  by  avarice,  give 
their  own  daughters  in  marriage,  for  the 
sake  of  a gratuity,  are  the  sellers  of  their 
daughters,  the  images  of  sin,  and  the  per. 
petrators  of  a heinous  iniquity.” 

Both  common  sense  and  the  law  of  the 
land  designate  such  a practice  as  an  actual 
sale  of  females ; and  the  humane  and  liberal 
among  Hindoos  lament  its  existence,  as 

* Itajah  Kisnehcliendrii,  the  great  grand-fat  her 
o!  the  present  cx-ltajali  of  Nodca,  prevented  this 
cruel  practice  of  the  sale  of  daughters  and  sisters 
throughout  his  estate.  * 


wpll  as  the  annihilation  of  female  rights 
in  respect  of  inheritance  introduced  by 
modern  expounders.  They,  however,  trust 
that  the  humane  attention  of  Government 
will  be  directed  to  those  evils  which  are 
chief  sources  of  vice  and  misery,  and  even 
of  suicide  among  women ; and  to  this  they 
are  encouraged  to  look  forward,  by  what 
has  already  been  done  in  modifying,  in 
criminal  cases,  some  parts  of  the  law 
enacted  by  Mohummudan  legislators,  to 
the  happy  prevention  of  many  cruel  prac- 
tices formerly  established. 

How  distressing  it  must  be  t©  the  female 
community,  and  to  those  who  interest 
themselves  in  their  behalf,  to  observe  daily 
that  several  daughters,  in  a rich  family,  can 
prefer  no  claim  to  any  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty, whether  real  or  personal,  left  by  their 
deceased  father,  if  a single  brother  be  alive; 
while  they  (if  belonging  to  a Kooleen 
family  or  Brahmun  of  higher  rank)  are 
exposed  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  indivi- 
duals who  have  already  several  wives,  and 
have  no  means  of  maintaining  them. 

Should  a widow  or  a daughter  wish  to 
secure  the  right  of  maintenance,  however 
limited,  by  having  recourse  to  law',  the 
learned  Brahmuns,  whether  holding  public 
situations  in  the  courts  or  not,  generally 
divide  into  two  parties,  one  advocating 
the  cause  of  those  females,  and  the  other 
that  of  their  adversaries.  Sometimes,  in 
these  or  other  matters  respecting  the  law, 
if  the  object  contended  for  be  important, 
the  whole  community  seems  to  be  agitated 
by  the  exertions  of  the  parties  and  of  their 
respective  friends  in  claiming  the  verdict  of 
the  law  against  each  other.  In  general, 
however,  a consideration  of  the  difficulties 
attending  a law-suit,  which  a Native  wo- 
man, particularly  a widow,  is  hardly  capa- 
ble of  surmounting,  induces  her  to  forego 
her  right ; and  if  she  continue  virtuous, 
she  is  obliged  to  live  in  a miserable  state 
of  dependence,  destitute  of  all  the  comforts 
of  life.  It  too  often  liappens,  however, 
that  she  is  driven  by  constant  unhappiness 
to  seek  refuge  in  vice. 

At  the  time  of  the  decennial  settlement, 
in  the  year  1 793,  there  were  among  Eu- 
ropean gentlemen  so  very  few  acquainted 
with  Sungscrit  and  Hindoo  Law,  that  it 
would  have  been  liardly  possible  to  have 
formed  a Committee  of  European  oriental 
scholars  and  learned  Brahmans  capable  of 
deciding  on  points  of  Hindoo  Law.  It 
was  therefore  highly  judicious  in  Govern- 
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ment  to  appoint  Pundits  in  the  different 
Zillah  Courts  and  Courts  of  Appeal,  to 
facilitate  the  proceedings  of  Judges  in 
regard  to  such  subjects.  But  as  we  can 
now  fortunately  find  many  European 
gentlemen  capable  of  investigating  legal 
questions,  with  but  little  assistance  from 
learned  Natives,  how  happy  would  it  be  for 
the  Hindoo  community,  both  male  and 
female,  were  they  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  opinions  of  such  gentlemen,  when 
disputes  arise,  particularly  on  matters  of 
inheritance. 

Lest  any  one  should  infer,  from  what  I 
have  stated,  that  I mean  to  impeach,  uni- 
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versally,  the  character  of  the  great  body  of 
learned  Hindoos,  I declare,  positively,  that 
this  is  far  from  my  intention : I only 
maintain,  that  the  Native  community  place 
greater  confidence  in  the  honest  judgment 
of  the  generality  of  European  gentlemen, 
than  in  that  of  their  own  countrymen.  But 
should  the  Natives  receive  the  same  advan- 
tages of  education  that  Europeans  generally 
enjoy,  and  be  brought  up  in  the  same 
notions  of  honour,  they  will,  I trust,  be 
found,  equally  with  Europeans,  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  their  countrymen  and  the 
respect  of  all  men. 
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TOUR  THROUGH  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NEPAUL. 


Journal  of  a Passage  ovei'  the  Mountains 
of  Nepaul,  from  the  plains  of  Tirhoot 
to  the  valley  of  Katmandoo . 

December  3,  1817. — I have  now  left 
behind  me  the  pleasant  plains  of  Tirhoot, 
and  have  entered  the  Turraee  within  the 
Nepalese  territory,  the  boundary  of  which 
is  now  marked  by  a succession  of  pillars, 
and  other  precautions,  which  must  hence- 
forth remove  all  such  ground  of  dispute  as 
originated  in  the  late  war.  The  Turraee 
hereabouts  is  an  uninteresting  tract,  flat 
and  bare  of  trees ; rice,  the  principal  pro- 
duce, which  denotes  the  nature  of  the 
land,  and  herds  of  kine,  scattered  over  the 
country,  indicate  more  pasturage  than  til- 
lage. The  villages  are  wretched  grass 
huts,  and  their  inhabitants  a wretched 
race,  three-fourths  of  whom  are  disfigured 
with  unseemly  goitres.  It  is  a fine  coun- 
try for  sport  in  the  hot  months,  but  at 
present  there  is  none : the  game,  which  is 
driven  from  it  by  the  rains,  not  thinking  it 
yet  dry  enough  to  return.  Such  is  the 
region  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  from 
whence  the  wild  elephants  now  issue  out 
at  night  to  plunder  the  ripe  rice  fields  in 
the  neighbourhood;  returning  into  the 
deep  cover  again  before  the  morning. 

The  above  picture  of  the  Turraee  is  not 
certainly  of  pleasing  features  : but  one  has 
only  to  look  to  the  north  to  behold  a noble 
sight.  There,  as  one  stands  upon  the 
plain,  a barrier  of  mountains  presents  itself, 
unequalled  probably  in  loftiness  by  any  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  which,  liad  we 
not  the  lights  of  knowledge  to  instruct  us 
otherwise,  fancy  might  suggest  to  be  the 
bound  of  our  terrestrial  habitation  : such  a 


bound  as  Milton  describes  to  have  limited 
Paradise.  Somewhat  above  the  level  of 
the  Turraee  the  great  forest  fringes  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  a dark  gloomy 
border,  and  no  unworthy  contrast  to  the 
snowy  heights  of  the  scene.  This  forest 
the  Nepalese  often  denominate  their  veil, 
which  once  infringed  upon  by  rough  in- 
truders, their  mountain  jealousy  receives  a 
deep  wound,  and  their  security  is  no 
longer  reckoned  inviolable.  Above  the 
forest  rise  the  Cherriaghaty  Hills,  whose 
name  expresses  their  comparative  insig- 
nificance ; yet  they  are  as  high  as  the  gene- 
rality of  hills  on  the  surface  of  India. 
The  appearance  of  these  is  craggy,  pre- 
cipitous, and  broken,  exhibiting  in  them- 
selves a striking  variety  of  light  and  shade, 
caused  by  the  woods  which  in  part  cover 
them,  and  the  white  cliffs  which  in  part 
shine  from  the  midst.  The  Chcrriaghaties 
are  succeeded  by  the  second  order  in  this 
scale  of  mountains,  which  comprize  those 
in  the  sphere  of  Nepaul,  and  which  would 
be  thought  stupendous,  if  they  were  not 
humiliated  by  the  supereminent  Hima- 
layahs.  From  the  plains  they  bear  a dark, 
indistinct  appearance.  The  whole  moun- 
tain scene  is  superbly  surmounted  by  the 
Himalayah  ridge,  which  rears  its  lofty 
summits  in  the  pure  sublimity  of  snow- 
wliite  brightness,  Two  or  three  of  their 
peaks  stand  prominently  striking  for  their 
enormous  bulk.  The  general  scene  is 
best  observed  between  dawn  and  sun-rise, 
for  misty  exhalations  hide  it  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  The  sun  gilds  the  white 
tops  of  snowy  mountains  some  time  before 
it  is  visible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains, 
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and  still  lights  them  up  at  the  close  of 
day,  when  darkness  pervades  the  nether 
region.  To  a traveller,  bound  to  this  as- 
semblage of  mountains,  who  is  not  already 
acquainted  with  their  peculiarities  from 
experience,  the  sight  has  an  appalling  ap- 
pearance, acting  as  an  incentive  to  exertion 
on  an  enterprizing  spirit,  and  deterring 
the  slothful  or  timid  character. 

Dec.  4.— I have  been  making  to-day  a 
long  march  of  twenty-two  miles,  the  latter 
twelve  through  the  Great  Forest.  At>  its 
entrance  the  tracks  of  wild  elephants  were 
very  frequent,  and  some  also  in  more  ad- 
vanced parts  of  it.  The  grass  on  each 
side  of  the  road  is  higher  than  an  elephant, 
and  in  its  depths  the  largest  monsters  in 
nature  may  dwell  concealed  ; indeed,  the 
largest  and  most  terrible  beasts  have  their 
baunts  there,  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
goury-gye,  buffalo,  tiger,  bear,  Sec.  &c. 
Its  productions  afford  a fine  field  for  bota- 
nical research,  but  its  principal  tree  is  the 
tall  straight  saul,  a noble  timber : there  is 
little  underwood.  The  passage  of  tin's 
forest  lias  a tendency  to  affect  one's  spirits 
with  a sort  of  melancholy,  for  here  Old 
Silence  holds  his  solemn  reign  undis- 
turbed, except  perhaps  by  the  monotonous 
note  of  the  wood-pecker,  or  by  the  passing 
breeze,  or  when  echo  gives  back  the  sound 
of  the  passenger's  voice ; add  to  this  the 
sensation  experienced  from  the  knowledge 
of  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wild 
(leasts.  The  forest  is  stony  ground,  and 
essentially  different  from  the  proximate 
soil  of  the  Turracc. 

On  emerging  from  the  forest,  the  Clier- 
riaghaty  Hills  open  upon  the  view  in  an 
irregular  assemblage,  clothed  with  verdant 
woods  down  to  the  broad  white  bed  of  the 
Bechiakoh  torrent,  into  which  we  now 
enter.  On  an  elevated  bank  above  this 
bed  stand  a few  huts  composing  the  mise- 
rable village  of  Bechiakoh,  with  a sub- 
stantial Dhurumsalah,  which  is  an  elee- 
mosynary building  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers,  and  which  continue  at  suc- 
cessive stages  the  whole  way  to  Nepaul. 
The  scenery  from  the  Dhurumsalah  would 
lie  reckoned  highly  picturesque  and  striking 
by  any  one  direct  from  the  plains,  and  un- 
acquainted with  that  further  in  advance. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  village  exhibit  in 
their  features  the  first  specimen  of  the  hill 
character. 

Dec.  5. — Bechiakoh  being  the  entrance 
of  the  hills,  I began  there  the  laudable 


practice  pursued  by  the  mountaineers  of 
never  stirring  without  a breakfast ; after 
this  important  precaution  they  travel  the 
whole  day  without  suffering.  To-day  the 
way  led  me  up  the  stony  bed  of  the  Be- 
chiakoh Kolah  (torrent),  and  over  the 
Cherriaghaty  Pass.  The  ascent  is  grand, 
and  the  scenery  the  whole  way  up  wild 
and  picturesque ; irregular  hills  well 
wooded  rise  on  each  side,  and  sometimes 
a high  precipitous  bank  stands  forth  pro- 
minently bold,  threatening  to  detach  its 
loose  earthy  fragments,  loaded  with  trees, 
upon  the  passenger  underneath.  To  com- 
pare great  things  with  small,  these  broken 
irregular  hills  assume  much  the  same 
forms  as  the  ravines  of  the  Jumna,  Chum- 
bul,  &c.  In  some  parts  tall  erect  firs  grow 
on  their  sides  and  heights,  along  with 
small  saul-trees.  Near  the  top  of  the  Pass 
are  seen  the  remains  of  the  stockaded 
fort  taken  up  by  the  Goorkahs,  and  which 
Gen.  Ochterlony  turned  in  such  a mas- 
terly manner  by  a route  which  none  but  an 
enterprizing  mind  would  have  attempted. 
The  top  of  the  Pass,  or  rather  the  Pass 
itself,  is  very  high,  and  wild,  and  narrow, 
just  such  a place  as  one  would  suppose  a 
tiger  would  choose  to  pounce  upon  a soli- 
tary traveller  in.  In  this  part  no  labour  is 
expended  on  the  formation  of  roads,  and 
two  successive  rains  liave  washed  away  all 
traces  of  our  pioneers*  labours.  Die 
effect  of  the  scenery  at  the  Pass  was  not  a 
little  heightened  by  our  finding  a traveller’s 
body  lying  across  it,  so  that  one  must  needs 
step  over  it  to  pass  at  all.  After  a short 
descent  on  the  northern-side  of  the  Pass, 
the  road  continues  tolerably  level  through 
a forest  of  fine  saul  timber-trees  to  He- 
tounrah.  Hetounrah  is  a miserable  village 
with  a good  Dhurumsalah,  situated  on  the 
Raptee,  a stream  flowing  over  a rocky 
bottom  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains. 
Hitherto,  but  no  further,  the  way  is  prac- 
ticable to  carriage  cattle;  beyond,  every 
thing  must  be  transported  by  men.  * As 
provisions  are  often  not  procurable  after 
crossing  over  this  boundary,  one  is  sub- 
jected to  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  a 
stock  for  several  days'  consumption  in  case 
of  accidents. 

Dec.  6. — What  a misfortune  I found  it 
this  morning  at  Hetounrah  to  be  travelling 
with  an  equipage,  although  on  the  most 
diminished  scale,  and  without  even  tents. 
To  make  sure  of  carriage  one  way  or  the 
other,  I wrote  to  Katmandoo  for  hill  car- 
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riers,  and  I engaged  the  bearers  with  me 
from  the  plains  to  proceed  the  whole  way 
to  Nepaul.  But  the  former,  tired-  of 
awaiting  my  arrival  two  days,  walked  off 
to  Nepaul ; and  the  latter  were  so  sick  of 
the  small  specimen  of  the  lulls  which  they 
experienced  in  merely  crossing  the  Cher- 
riaghaty,  where  they  groaned  and  declared 
it  would  be  the  death  of  them,  that  they 
took  themselves  off  this  morning;  if  they 
thought  that  road  killing,  they  were  cer- 
tainly wise  enough  to  shrink  from  the  one 
in  advance,  which  is  ten  times  worse. 

At  length  I was  fortunate  enough,  by 
paying  handsomely,  to  procure  carriage 
sufficient  to  move  forward  ; and  I must  do 
the  hill-carriers  the  justice  to  say,  that 
when  they  are  engaged,  they  work  capi- 
tally, each  carrying  at  his  back  what  it 
would  take  two  or  three  plain  bearers  to 
transport,  and  labouring  over  the  severest 
roads  the  whole  day  with  admirable  pa- 
tience and  perseverance.  They  are  a oom- 
pact-bodied  muscular  race. 

The  Raptee  above  Hetounrah  pursues 
its  course  in  a contracted  channel  between 
diverging  mountains,  high  and  steep,  rude 
with  rocky  precipices,  shagged  on  their 
sides  with  woods,  and  at  their  bases  choaked 
with  vegetation.  It  descends  with  violence 
over  a bed  strewed  with  large  stones  and 
rocks,  and  with  a roaring  sound  that 
drowns  the  loudest  voice ; its  water  over 
such  a bed,  where  it  does  not  foam,  is  of 
sparkling  clearness.  Among  such  depths 
of  woods  and  mountains  up  the  bed  of 
such  a torrent,  ascends  the  way  to  Bheem- 
fed,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Cheesapany 
mountain,  a distance  of  fourteen  miles. 
This  bottom  knows  scarcely  more  than 
half  of  the  sun’s  diurnal  course,  and  long 
after  it  has  set,  to  a passenger  therein,  on 
looking  up,  where  a little  opening  may 
afford  him  an  opportunity,  he  sees  itshining 
bright  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The 
only  way  here  is  no  other  than  what  nature 
hks  left  it,  or  what  the  frequent  track  of 
men  has  made.  Wherever  the  stream  en- 
counters on  either  hand  a bold  projection 
of  the  hills,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the 
water  to  turn  it,  and  this  cross  work  occurs 
twenty-three  times;  the  rough  nature  of 
the  bottom,  and  the  coldness  of  the  water 
above  knee-deep,  rendering  it  a very  ha- 
rassing  task.  This  route,  execrable  at  all 
times,  is  especially  so  during  the  rains,  as 
I experienced  on  my  way  down  to  the 
plains,  when  we  had  to  ford  each  time  up 
Asiatic  Journ . — No.  95. 
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to  our  middles,  the  rapidity,  force,  and  roar 
of  the  torrent  bearing  a proportion  with  its 
increased  depth  ; add  to  this  the  prevalence 
of  the  Owl-fever  in  that  confined  bottom 
at  that  season,  when  it  is  reckoned  little 
short  of  certain  death  to  pass  the  night 
there ; night  however  overtook  us  ljefore 
we  could  reach  Hetounrah,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  pass  it  on  a stony  spot,  just 
clear  of  the  jungle  and  torrent,  wet  up  to 
the  middle  by  fording  all  day,  and  above 
the  middle  by  the  rain,  without  shelter, 
without  firing,  without  meal,  in  total  dark- 
ness, the  water  roaring  dreadfully  hoarse 
at  our  feet,  while  the  thunder  rolled  and 
lightning  played  overhead ; yet  I never 
passed  a better  night,  and  toil  and  fatigue 
acted  as  effectually  in  composing  us  to 
sleep  on  such  an  uncouth  bed,  as  the  most 
inviting  downy  couch  could  have  done. 
To-day,  I did  not  reach  Bheemfed  till 
some  time  after  dark,  although  I left  He- 
tounrah after  breakfast,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  my  people  wdll  have  to  bivouac 
in  the  jungle  for  the  night. 

Dec.  7. — A halting  day,  to  admit  of  the 
junction  of  the  rear  stragglers.  The  sun 
did  not  shine  upon  Bheemfed  till  several 
hours  after  daybreak,  in  consequence  of 
the  height  of  the  intervening  mountains ; 
mountains  indeed  rise  on  all  sides,  adorned 
with  w oods,  and  from  this  elevated  situation, 
although  it  is  only  at  their  feet,  a noble 
scene  presents  itself  as  one  looks  down 
the  course  of  the  Raptee  to  the  low  er  hills, 
and  l>eyond  them  one  catchc*9  a glimpse  of 
the  distant  plains  ; the  setting  sim  greatly 
heightened  the  effect  of  the  scenery. 

Imagine  the  pleasure  of  a frequented 
Dhurumsalah,  as  this  is,  and  which  may 
be  compared  to  a hotel  or  caravansary. 
During  the  day  it  is  tranquil  enough ; for 
travellers  to  whom  it  is  common,  are  then 
employed  on  their  journies,  but  towards 
evening  they  flock  in  to  pass  the  night, 
when  the  place  is  crowded.  These  build- 
ings are  generally  in  the  form  of  a square 
of  four  sides  enclosing  a court,  and  con- 
sist of  two  stories,  the  lower  one  an  open 
verandah  on  pillars,  the  upper  like  a four- 
sided gallery,  which  affords  the  best  ac- 
commodations: Above  and  below  there 

is  a strange  and  numerous  collection  of 
the  people,  consisting  generally  of  porters 
with  their  loads,  of  pilgrims,  of  traders 
between  the  hills  and  plains,  and  of  mis- 
cellaneous characters,  such  as  myself,  pass- 
ing to  and  fro.  From  this  motley  assem» 
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blago  arises  a perfect  Babel  of  noises  and 
tongues,  from  hill  dialects  to  the  Bakha  of 
the  Southern  Hindoo,  and  the  Oordoo  of 
the  Mussulman.  Here  too  the  only  water, 
after  being  conducted  down  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain,  issues  out  of  a dragon’s 
mouth  in  the  interior  court ; and  as  it  un- 
fortunately flows  but  sparingly,  and  all 
this  multitude  together  with  the  villagers 
have  to  seek  their  water  there,  a crowd  of 
impatient  expectants  are  collected  about  it, 
quarrelling  for  the  next  turn,  and  raising 
an  uproar  in  the  place,  the  women’s  sharp 
voices  as  usual  predominating  over  the 
baser  notes  of  the  men . Then  as  they  are 
all  hungry  after  their  journies,  particularly 
from  the  keen  air  of  the  mountains,  they 
all  fall  to  cooking,  and  light  as  many  fires 
os  there  are  people,  so  that  the  whole 
building  is  enveloped  in  smoke,  nearly 
suffocating  one,  and  causing  such  an  acute 
smarting  to  die  eyes  as  makes  one  invo- 
luntarily shed  tears.  After  a certain  time, 
Uiey  all  address  themselves  to  rest,  aud 
dien  one  enjoys  a respite  from  die  evils  of 
smoke  and  noise,  except  diat  now  aud  dien, 
perhaps,  a wretched  fellow  keeps  groaning 
the  whole  night  long,  from  cold,  in  a half 
state  between  sleeping  and  waking.  The 
Jemadaraee,  die  head  lady  of  die  village, 
has  just  been  to  pay  me  a visit,  bringing  a 
pot  of  milk  and  some  eggs  in  one  hand, 
and  die  odier  holding  some  lighted  pine- 
sticks  for  a candle ; she  left  me  highly 
pleased  by  the  complimentary  observadons 
I addressed  to  her ; in  return  for  wiiidi  I 
shall  get  a fowl  and  kid  for  dinner  to- 
morrow. . 

Dec.  8.  From  Bheemfed  the  way  leads 
up  die  Cheesapany  (cold  water)  moun- 
tain, a steep  ascent  of  about  4,000  feet. 
Being  experienced  in  mountain  pedes- 
trianism,  I make  no  difficulty  of  this 
climbing  task,  which  reminds  me  always 
of  the  fable  of  the  hare  and  tortoise,  the 
briskest  and  fastest  in  the  outset  being 
usually  surpassed  in  the  issue,  by  die  gra- 
dual progress  of  die  more  deliberate  tra- 
veller. Cheesapany  indeed  is  a severe 
trial  of  pedestrian  bottom,  and  makes  even 
die  mountaineer  pause  repeatedly  in  his 
ascent,  and  whistle  for  breath. 

On  the  .sides  of  Cheesapany  grow 
stately  pines,  bearing  their  cones, , and 
knotted  oaks,  scattering  the  ground  widi 
acorns,  and  rhododendra  delighting  in 
mountain  tops : more  humble  aspirants  I 
omit.  At  an  elevated  site  stands  the  fort 


of  Cheesagurliee,  of  more  fame  than  im- 
portance, and  erected  at  greater  labour  and 
expense  than  it  deserved,  for  no  general, 
of  any  intelligence,  would  penetrate  to 
Nepaul,  by  the  route  of  the  ltaptee,  which 
may  be  better  perhaps  than  otliers  for 
single  travellers,  who  have  the  natural  ob- 
stacles alone  to  surmount : but  is  otherwise 
* » 

for  an  army  which  could  never  force  its 
way  up  against  the  additional  opposition 
of  an  active  enemy,  and  when  once  turned, 
Cheesagurliee  would  fall  without  difficulty. 
The  road  leads  through  tills  fort  by  a 
heavy  gate,  studded  and  strengthened  with 
massy  iron  knobs,  so  that  no  one  passes  up 
or  down  without  being  subject  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  guards,  and  the  customs 
are  here  levied  upon  all  the  trade  passing 
to  and  fro.  After  receiving  the  civilities 
of  the  governor  of  the  castle,  I passed 
through,  and  ascending,  came  to  the  spring 
of  the  cold  crystal  well,  from  which  the 
mountain  derives  its  name ; soon  after  I 
reached  the  summit  of  the  ascent.  From 
hence,  as  the  sky  is  usually  unclouded  at 
this  season,  I enjoyed  a superb  prospect. 
To  the  northward,  I looked  down  upon 
the  narrow  landing  place  of  Bheemfed, 
the  gloomy  depths  of  the  Raptee,  the 
heights  on  either  hand  of  it,  and  onward 
even  to  the  distant  plains;  some  of  the 
woody  summits  were  cheered  by  the  early 
rays  of  the  sun,  otliers  from  their  situation 
were  still  in  shade,  while  the  genial  purple 
tint  of  morning  suffused  the  whole  sce- 
nery. To  the  north,  I saw  beneath  me  a 
smiling  dell  marked  by  a torrent’s  course, 
then  mountain  beyond  mountain,  a grand 
succession ; some  bare,  of  various  hue, 
brown,  black  or  green;  others  adorned 
with  woods ; above  them  rose  majestic  a 
glorious  range  of  snow-clad  peaks,  brightly 
conspicuous.  That  person  must;  be  cold 
indeed,  cold  as  the  Himalayah  snows 
themselves,  who  could  contemplate  this 
grand  scene  with  tame  sensations. 

Having  paused  some  time  to  survey  this 
prospect,  wliicli  breaks  upon  the  sight  all  at 
once  as  one  reaches  the  summit  of  Chee- 
sapany, I descended  a long  steep  and  rough 
descent  to  the  opposite  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. Here  among  huge  rocks,  the  ruinous 
fragrants  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  a 
torrent  forces  its  rushing  waters,  and  tum- 
bles with  roaring  sound  from  fall  to  fall  ; 
and  here,  in  the  rains,  at  a ford  above  one 
of  these  falls,  two  of  my  horses  were 
swept  away  to  instant  destruction  ; but 
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now  I crossed  it  with  ease  over  a blank- 
bridge.  Ascending  the  bed  of  the  Kolali, 
one  comes  to  the  hill  Ekdunta,  and  climb- 
ing to  its  top,  the  narrow  pathway  goes 
coasting  along  the  edge  of  a precipice  of 
fearful  and  diz2y  ken.  From  hence  at  a little 
distance  a beautiful  cascade  is  seen  falling 
from  a high  ledge  of  rock  into  the  dell  below. 

The  pleasing  valley  of  Chitlong  then 
opens  to  view,  with  its  brick-built  villages 
in  the  centre,  and  different  hamlets  scat- 
tered about  the  circumjacent  mountains. 
Hereabouts  one  is  pleased  at  discovering 
signs  of  a better  inhabited  country,  vil- 
lages,  hamlets,  and  cottages,  fertile  vallies 
and  levelled  plots  of  cultivation  rising  in 
succession  up  the  sides  of  mountains,  and 
cattle  grazing  on  their  grassy  brows.  The 
scene  is  doubly  smiling  after  traversing  for 
several  days  a region  of  perfect  wilderness, 
cast  in  Nature’s  roughest  mould,  in  which 
she  seems  to  have  set  her  seal  of  separation 
between  the  plains  of  India  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  North;  so  that  one  is  in- 
clined to  wonder  more,  how  transgressing 
these  marked  boundaries  their  interests 
should  ever  clash,  than  at  the  possibility  of 
their  remaining  in  ignorance  of  each 
other.  Is  it  the  mountaineer  who  first 
shews  an  inclination  to  the  plains,  or  the 
lowlander  to  the  mountains  ? The  ques- 
tion generally,  and  here  particularly,  may 
be  answered  in  the  former  case  ; for  there 
is  nothing  to  attempt  the  cupidity  of  the 
lowlander  to  encroach  on  the  moun- 
taineer’s province,  whereas  the  plains  ofTer 
to  the  latter  a rich  temptation.  It  may  I 
think  be  kid  down  as  a conclusive  case, 
that  the  mountaineer  provokes  the  low- 
land power  to  invade  his  fastnesses  by  his 
restless  spirit,  and  previous  aggressions ; 
confiding  in  the  strength  of  his  native  re- 
treats, he  imagines  that  he  may  offend  with 
impunity ; but  the  lowland  power,  at 
length  roused  to  exertion,  resolves  to  chas- 
tise or  subdue  the  constant  offender.  The 
task  is  difficult,  but  the  superior  means  of 
the  former  generally  prevail  finally  in  the 
contest,  and  the  mountains  then  become 
annexed  to  the  dominion  of  the  plains. 
Such  I could  "Venture  to  prophecy  will  be 
the  fate  of  these  mountains. 

From  Bheemfed  to  Chitlong  is  sixteen 
miles,  and  such  a march  over  such  a 
ground,  of  which  there  is  not  any  where 
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rived  from  our  rfotoin&in  0hnate*-‘  athd 
some  of  you  may  thmfc^&jfe^  not 
worthy  an  inhabitant  of  the  Isle  of  Sky  or 
Kasay.  More  lazy,  or  less  able  travellers, 
may  come  up  at  their  ease  in  hammocks,  if 
they  can  afford  such  superior  carriage ; if 
not,  they  may  hire  a hill  carrier  and  ride 
in  the  pannier  at  his  back,  as  my  servants’ 
ladies  did, — and  if  there  are  children,  two 
of  them  may  be  very  easily  disposed  of 
above  the  lower  contents  of  a pannier.  I 
was  much  amused  at  seeing  one  poor  pa- 
tient carrier  groaning  and  sweating  under  a 
great  fat  Mussulman  woman  of  my  party. 

Dec.  9.  This  morning  when  I rose  at 
daybreak,  the  ground  was  covered  with 
a white  hoar  frost,  and  the  thermometer 
stood  at  33.  The  valley  of  Chitlong 
stands  higher  than  most  of  those  near,  and 
it  freezes  there  when  it  wants  several  de- 
grees of  that  point  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul, 
from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  a moun- 
tain. This  mountain,  called  Chandrageery 
(the  mountain  of  the  Moon),  I now 
ascend  ; the  task  is  as  laborious  as  it  is  at 
Cheesatteny.  From  its  high  summit,  on 
one  side  appear  the  valley  and  heights  of 
Chitlong,  to  the  Cheesapany  heights.  To 
the  northward,  if  it  is  clear,  one  looks 
down  into  the  extensive  valley  of  Nepaul, 
with  all  the  objects  scattered  over  it,  as 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  winding 
streams,  verdant  groves,  &c.  &o.  within  an 
enclosure  of  mountains  ; a pleasant  sight, 
viewed  from  that  elevation,  like  a bird’s- 
eye  prospect.  But  the  whole  valley  now 
enveloped  in  a cloud  was  concealed  from 
view ; the  mountains  however  rose  above 
it,  and  I again  enjoyed  such  a scene  as  I 
have  described  at  the  top  of  Cheesapany. 
At  tliis  season  a thick  mist,  the  collected 
vapours  of  the  night,  very  frequently  lies 
upon  the  valley,  until  the  power  of  the 
sun  raises  the  veil  above  the  mountains. 

The  descent  of  Chandrageery  into  the 
valley  is  extremely  rough  and  steep,  and 
rendered  now  peculiarly  disagreeable  by  a 
greasy  thaw  ; it  is  scarce  fit  for  the  passage 
of  man  or  goat,  nevertheless  my  Tanghun 
descended  without  accident,  and  it  is  cu- 
rious to  observe  with  what  circumspection 
this  mountaineer  steed  goes  up  and  down 
such  dangerous  places.  At  the  bottom  I 
found  an  elephant  awaiting  me,  and  a ride 


a level  spot  of  fifty  yards,  occupies  the  of  seven  miles  through  the  valley,  which 
best  part  of  the  day.  1 walked  the  whole  is  all  banks  and  hollows,  brought  me  safe 
distance  without  particular  fatigue,  which  to  Kat mandoc.  —* [ Cat.  Annual  Register . 
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HINDOO  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 


Ik  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Intelligence  of  our  last  number,  we 
inserted  a short  Prospectus  of  a native 
Society  lately  established  in  Calcutta, 
for  literary,  scientific,  and  moral  ob- 
jects. We  have  since  received,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Indian  newspapers, 
a short  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  that  was  convened  for  the 
formation  of  this  Society ; and  we  re- 
quest our  readers*  perusal  of  it  pre- 
vious to  the  remarks  we  are  about  to 
offer,  r It  appeared  originally  in  a Na- 
tive newspaper , the  Sumachar  Chun- 
drica  of  March  3,  1823. 

HINDOO  COLLEGE  MEETING, 

Held  at  Calcutta  on  Sunday  the  6th  of  Fal - 
goon.— -[Feb.  16,  1823.] 

On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  Falgoon,  a meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Hindoo  College,  at 
eight  o’clock,  p.m.,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  account: — With  a view  that  a Society 
be  formed  concerning  the  Learning  and 
Improvements  of  the  Natives  of  this  Coun- 
try, several  of  the  intelligent  and  respec- 
table inhabitants  of  this  city  were  invited  to 
attend,  and  the  names  of  those  who  ap- 
peared at  the  appointed  time,  and  the  con- 
versation that  passed  among  them,  are 
given  as  follows : 

[Present]  Shreczoot  Ramioy  Turkalun- 
kar,  Shreezoot  Oomanunoun  Thakoor, 
Shreezoot  Chundru  Coomar  Thakoor, 
Slireezoot  Dwarakanoth  Thakoor,  Shree- 
zoot Radhamadub  Bundopadhayu,  Shree- 
zoot Prusunno  Coomar  Thakoor,  Shree- 
zoot Caushee  Kaunt  Ghosaul,  Slireezoot 
Causeenoth  Turkupuuchanun,  Shreezoot 
Gourmohun  Yidyalunkar,  Shreezoot  Luk- 
heenarain  Mookhopadhayu,  Shreezoot 
Sheevuchum  Thakoor,  Slireezoot  Visshu- 
noth  Mutteeloll,  Shreezoot  Tarachaund 
Chuckrohutty,  Shreezoot  Bhavaneechurn 
Bundopadhayu,  Shreezoot  Raindoololl 
Day,  Shreezoot  Radhacaunt  Deb,  Shree- 
zoot Kalachaund  Bose,  Slireezoot  Ram- 
ehundru.:  Ghose,  Shreezoot  Ramcomul 
Sein,  Shreezoot  Causeenoth  Mullick, 
Shreezoot  Veerhur  Mullick,  ShreezotRus- 
\omoyDutt,  and  many  other  learned  per- 
sons. 

After  they  had  taken  seats,  Radhacaunt 
Deb  moved,  that  Ramcomul  Scin  will  act 
as  a Chairman  of  this  meeting.  Ooma- 
nundun  Thakoor  seconded  the  motion.* 
Ramcomul  Sein  thus  addressed  the  meet- 
ing.— “ Sirs,  an  address  has  been  prepar- 
ed showing  the  disadvantages  under  which 
we  labour  for  want  of  a Society,  and  the 
benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  an  insti- 
tution of  it.  Should  it  be  permitted,  die 


above  address  may  be  read.’*  This  being 
unanimously  agreed,  Gourmohun  Vidya- 
lunkar  Bhuttacharyu  read  the  introductory 
address  to  the  meeting.  After  attending 
to  it,  almost  every  person  expressed  their 
opinion  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  our 
country,  if  a Society  should  be  formed, 
and,  it  being  a commendable  object,  pro- 
posed to  give  his  consent  to  it.  Shreezoot 
Iladhamadhub  Bundopadhyu  asked  what 
was  the  original  cause  of  our  not  having 
had  a society  for  so  long  a time?  To 
which  several  persons  gave  different  an- 
swers. Shreezoot  llussumoy  Dutt  said, 
“ if  it  be  the  object  of  die  meeting  to  intro- 
duce improvements  in  the  way  of  litera- 
ture, I would  interest  myself  in  it;  but 
should  the  meeting  have  any  political 
views,  or  offer  any  defence  to  an  abusive 
exposure  of  our  religion,  I would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Society.  ” Shreezoot 
Causeecaunt  Ghosaul  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  Oomanundun  Thakoor  said, 
that  should  any  one  publish  any  work 
abusing  our  religion,  a defence  must  be 
offered  thereto.  Radhacaunt  Deb  second- 
ed this  expression.  Shreezoot  Iiamdoololl 
Deb  offered  liis  opinion,  that  the  intro- 
ductory address  of  the  meeting  lie  printed 
and  circulated  every  where,  that  every  per- 
son may  offer  dieir  opinion  after  a conside- 
ration. Shreezoot  Bhavailee  Churn  Bun- 
dopadhayu said,  “ it  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered how  prosperous  it  would  be  when 
tills  Society  shall  have  been  fully  insti- 
tuted; even  to-day  we  felt  very  happy 
from  meeting  together  and  conversing 
with  each  other.  ” Ramjoy  Turkulunkar 
and  Causeenoth  Mullick  approved  of  this 
expression.  After  all  the  discourse  was 
over,  Ramcomul  Sein  asked  who  was  to 
be  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Committee. 
Radhacaunt  Deb  said,  tliat  Ramcomul  Sein 
be  appointed  Secnitary.  Oomanundun 
Thakoor  supported  this  opinion.  Ram- 
comul  Sein  then  observed,  that  it  was  his 
intention  that  Prusunno  Comar  Thakoor 
should  be  nominated  Secretary.  .*<  It  was 
afterwards  resolved,  that  they  both  should 
hold  the  Secretaryship.  Resolved,  that  the 
Introductory  Address,  which  was  read,  bo 
printed  and  published  with  an  account  of 
this  day’s  meeting,  in  the  form  of  a pamph- 
let ; and  another  meeting  should  be  held 
on  Sunday  next,  and  rules  for  managing 
the  affairs  in  view  should  be  laid  down. 

Although,  in  our  strictures  upon  the 
late  publication  of  the  Abbe  Dubois, 
we  particularly  referred  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  Society,  we  cannot  ab- 
stain from  offering,  in  this  place,  a 
few  additional  remarks ; for  there  is 
too  much  of  European  style  and  cha- 
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racter,  and  too  much  that  is  hopeful, 
in  every  sense  of  the  expression,  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  native  meeting 
above  reported,  to  admit  of  our  pass- 
ing it  entirely  over  in  silence. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  noticed, 
that  those  who  attended  the  meeting 
were  Hindoos  of  the  highest  castes, 
and  the  principal  native  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  both  in  rank  and  influence. 
Secondly,  it  is  evident  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  was  conducted 
in  the  European  form,  and  apparently 
with  European  decorum.  Thirdly, 
the  professed  objects  of  the  Society 
are,  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
the  overthrow  of  prejudice,  and  the 
advancement  of  moral  feeling.  And 
lastly,  discussion  is  invited  on  all  sub- 
jects, not  even  excluding  the  tenets  of 
their  religion. 

We  might  have  searched  in  vain, 
some  ten  years  past,  for  a single  Euro- 
pean, acquainted  with  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  natives  of  India,  suffi- 
ciently sanguine  to  anticipate  so  speedy 
and  hopeful  a change  from  inter- 
course between  that  people  and  their 
European  masters.  But  here  is  a 
large  body  of  the  most  respectable 
and  leading  natives, — inhabitants  of 
the  principal  city  in  India— publicly 
renouncing  the  principle,  that  know- 
ledge is  exclusively  the  birthright  of 
the  higher>  castes,  manifesting  an 
energy  which  can  only  be  attributed 
to  a laudable  emulation  of  European 
superiority,  thirsting  after  European 
literature,  and  copying  European  cus- 
toms. * But  this  is  not  all ; it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  founders  of  this  Society 
( vide  our  last  number)  “ to  comment 
on  the  immorality  and  inconsistency 
of  the  customs  of  the  present  day ; to 
point  out  habits  and  conduct  more  _ 
conducive  to  the  well-being  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind  and  to  circulate 
small  tracts  in  English  and  Bengalee, 
for  the  furtherance  of  these  objects. 
How  opposite  are  such  views  to  that 
utter  depravation  of  moral  feeling 
which  has  always  been  ascribed  to  the 
Brahmin ical  order ! an  order  which  the 


Abbe  Dubois  does  not  scruple  to  de- 
signate as  a class  of  “ moral  mon- 
sters.” But  even  the  Brahminical  or- 
der, vicious  and  self-interested  as  it 
generally  is,  contains  individuals  who 
are  men  of  liberality  as  well  as  learn- 
ing, and  whose  efforts  have  not  been 
wanting  to  expose  the  gross  corrup- 
tions which,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
have  been  gradually  introduced  into 
their  religious  system.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  influence  of  such  men 
has  been  greatly  efficacious  in  soften- 
ing down  the  prejudices  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  in  pointing  out  the  nu- 
merous advantages  to  be  derived  from 
European  science  and  European  intel- 
ligence. We  are  rather  disposed,  how- 
ever, to  attribute  the  rapid  improve- 
ment in  the  native  character,  which  is 
certainly  in  progress,  to  the  effect  of 
general  intercourse.  The  native  in- 
habitants of  Calcutta  have  been  lat- 
terly breathing  an  atmosphere  which 
never  before  existed ; they  have  now 
been  living  for  years  in  close  and 
intimate  connection  with  a numerous 
and  increasing  community  of  Euro- 
peans, principally  composed  of  indi- 
viduals of  liberal  education, — men,  for 
the  most  part,  of  considerable  intelli- 
gence, if  not  of  energy  and  talent. 
Moreover,  the  liberal  feeling  of  this  Eu- 
ropean community  exhibits  so  striking 
a contrast  with  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  former  conquerors  of  India,  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  that  it 
should  not  produce,  in  the  course  of 
years,  a great  and  manifest  change. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  fore- 
going report  which,  in  our  view,  is 
peculiarly  striking. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  fear  that 
was  expressed  by  several  who  attended 
the  meeting— lest  any  work  should  be 
published  by  some  member  of  the 
Society  to  the  prejudice  of  their  reli- 
gion, that  the  members  themselves 
were  not  united  in  their  religious  views. 
Indeed,  it  is  fair  to  argue  that  such 
must  have  been  the  ease  from  the  ad- 
mitted tact,  that  the  religion  of  Brahma 
is  by  no  means  a uniform  system,  but. 
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in  common  with  every  other  general 
creed,  is  embraced  in  various  forms 
by  numerous  sects  and  parties.  But 
the  point  we  are  anxious  to  notice  is 
the  argument  by  which  the  fears,  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  appear  to 
have  been  allayed.  “ Oomanundun 
Thakoor  said,  ‘ that  should  any  one 
publish  any  work  abusing  our  religion, 
a defence  must  be  offered  thereto.*  ** 
The  admission  of  such  a principle  as 
freedom  of  discussion  not  only  indi- 
cates an  absence  of  bigotry,  but 
greatly  encourages  us  to  hope  that  the 
Hindoos  are  commencing  with  their 
own  hands  to  undermine  the  fabric  of 
their  idolatry.  The  more  they  are 
disposed  to  contend  amongst  them- 
selves on  the  importance  of  this  cus- 


tom, or  the  validity  of  that  tenet, — 
the  more  they  compare  their  sacred 
books  and  scrutinize  their  respective 
authenticity ,—the  more,  in  short,  they 
contest  on  points  of  doctrine,  the 
sooner  will  their  eyes  be  opetied  to 
the  absurdity  of  the  general  system, 
and  the  sooner  may  we  hope  to  re- 
ceive them  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Christian  church. 

We  trust  we  may  congratulate  the 
present  age,  that  an  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  native  character  in  our 
Eastern  empire  which  must  and  will 
continue. — In  the  character  of  Chris- 
tians as  well  as  philanthropists,  as  we 
have  gladly  marked  its  beginning,  we 
shall  anxiously  watch  its  progress. 


NATIVE  ARMY  OF  INDIA. 

( From  the  East' India  Military  Calendar .) 


BENGAL  ARMY. 

The  native  cavalry  of  Bengal,  consist- 
ing of  eight  regiments,  forms  a most  effi- 
cient and  distinguished  branch  of  the  army 
to  which  they  belong.  The  men  are  rather 
shorter  than  those  in  the  same  corps  at 
Madras.  The  latter  are  almost  all  Maho- 
mcdans,  and  three-fourths  of  the  Bengal 
cavaliy  are  of  the  same  race.  The  fact  is, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mahratta 
tribe,  die  Hindoos  are  not,  generally 
speaking,  so  much  disposed  as  Mahome- 
dans  to  the  duties  of  a trooper ; and  though 
the  Mahomedans  may  be  more  dissipated 
and  less  moral  in  their  private  conduct 
than  the  Hindoos,  dicy  are  zealous  and 
high-spirited  soldiers,  and  it  is  excellent 
policy  to  have  a considerable  portion  of 
them  in  the  service,  to  which  experience 
has  shewn  they  often  become  very  warmly 
attached. 

In  the  Native  Infantry  of  Bengal  the 
Hindoos  are  in  die  full  proportion  of 
three-fourths  to  the  Mahomedans.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  Rajpoots,  who  are  a dis- 
tinguished race  among  the  Khithree,  or 
military  tribe.  The  standard,  below  which 
no  recruit  is  taken,  is  five  feet  six  inches : 
the  great  proportion  of  the  grenadiers  is 
six  feet  and  upwards.  The  Rajpoot  is  born 
a soldier  : the  mother  speaks  of  nothing 
to  her  infant  but  deeds  of  arms,  and  every 


sentiment  and  action  of  the  future  man  is 
marked  by  the  first  impressions  that  he 
has  received.  If  he  tills  the  ground 
(which  is  the  common  occupation  of  this 
class),  his  sword  and  shield  are  placed 
near  the  furrow,  and  moved  as  liis  labour 
advances.  The  frame  of  die  Rajpoot  is 
almost  always  improved  (even  if  his  pur- 
suits are  those  of  civil  life)  by  martial 
exercises.  He  is  from  habit  temperate 
in  his  diet,  of  a generous  though  warm 
temper,  and  of  good  moral  conduct.  He 
is,  when  well  treated,  obedient,  zealous, 
and  faithful.  Neither  the  Hindoo  hor  the 
Mahomcdan  soldier  of  India  can  be  term- 
ed revengeful,  though  both  are  prone  to 
extreme  violence  in  points  where  they  deem 
their  honour,  of  which  they  have  a very 
nice  sense,  to  be  slighted  or  insulted. 
The  Rajpoot  sometimes  warits  energy, 
but  seldom,  if  ever,  courage.  ’ It  is  re- 
markable iti  this  class,  that  even  when  their 
animal  spirits  have  been  subdued  so  as  to 
cause  a cessation  of  exertion,  (hey  shew  no 
fear  of  death,  which  they  meet  m every 
form  it  can  present  itself  With  surprising 
fortitude  and  resignation.  Such  is  the  ge- 
neral character  of  a race  of  men,  whose 
numbers  in  the  Bengal  army  amount  to 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand,  and  of 
whom  we  can  recruit  in  our  own  pro- 
vinces to  any  amount  But  this  instru- 
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ment  of  power  must  be  managed  with  care 
and  wisdom,  or  that  which  is  our  strength 
may  become  our  danger. 

MADRAS  ARMY. 

There  cannot  be  men  more  suited,  from 
their  frame  and  disposition,  for  the  duty 
of  light  cavalry,  than  those  of  which  the 
Madras  corps  is  composed.  They  are, 
generally  speaking,  from  five  feet  five  to 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  light  but 
active  make.  Their  strength  is  preserved 
and  improved  by  moderation  in  their  diet, 
and  by  exercises  common  to  the  military 
tribe,  and  which  are  calculated  to  increase 
the  muscular  force. 

The  Native  Infantry  of  Madras  is  gene- 
rally composed  of  Mohomedans  and  Hin- 
doos of  good  caste.  At  its  first  establish- 
ment none  were  enlisted  but  men  of  high 
military  tribes.  In  the  progress  of  time  a 
considerable  change  took  place,  and  natives 
of  every  description  were  enrolled  in  the 
service.  Though  some  corps,  that  were 
almost  entirely  formed  of  the  lowest  and 
most  despicable  race  of  men,  obtained 
considerable  reputation,  it  was  feared  that 
encouragement  might  produce  disgust,  and 
particularly  when  they  gained,  as  they  fre- 
quently did,  the  rank  of  officers.  Orders 
were  in  consequence  given  to  recruit  from 
none  but  the  most  respectable  classes  of 
society  ; and  many  consider  the  regular  and 
orderly  behaviour  of  these  men  as  one  of 
the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the 
system. 

The  infantry  Sepoy  of  Madras  is  rather 
a small  man,  but  he  is  of  an  active  make, 
and  capable  of  undergoing  great  fatigue 
upon  a very  slender  diet.  We  find  no 
man  arrive  at  greater  precision  in  all  his 
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military  exercises ; his  moderation,  his 
sobriety,  liis  patience,  give  him  a steadi- 
ness that  is  almost  unknown  to  Europeans; 
but  although  there  exists  in  this  body  of 
men  a fitness  to  attain  mechanical  perfec- 
tion as  soldiers,  there  are  no  men  whose 
mind  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  study. 
The  most  marked  general  feature  of  the 
character  of  the  natives  of  India,  is  a 
proneness  to  obedience,  accompanied  by  a 
great  susceptibility  of  good  or  bad  usage : 
and  there  are  few  in  that  country  who  are 
more  embued  with  these  feelings  than  the 
Madras  Sepoy. 


BOMBAY  ARMY. 

It  was  at  Bombay  that  the  first  Native 
Corps  were  disciplined  by  the  English. 
Of  the  exact  date  we  are  ignorant,  buf 
regular  Sepoys  are  noticed  in  the  account 
of  the  transactions  of  that  part  of  India 
some  time  before  they  were  embodied  in 
either  Madras  or  Bengal.  A corps  of  100 
Sepoys  from  Bombay,  and  400  from  Telli- 
cherry,  is  mentioned  as  having  joined  the 
army  at  Madras  in  1747  ; and  a company 
of  Bombay  Sepoys,  which  had  gone  with 
troops  from  Madras  to  Bengal,  were  pre- 
sent at  the  victory  of  Plassey.  The  men 
of  the  infantry  of  Bombay  are  of  a stan- 
dard very  near  that  of  Madras.  The  low- 
est size  taken  is  five  feet  three  inches,  and 
the  average  is  five  feet  five ; but  they  are 
robust  and  hardy,  and  capable  of  enduring 
great  fatigue  upon  very  slender  diet. 

Tliis  army  bas,  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  day,  been  indiscriminately  com- 
posed of  all  classes — Maliomedans,  Hin- 
doos, Jew's,  and  some  few  Christians. 
Among  the  Hindoos,  those  of  the  lowest 
tribes  of  Mahrattas,  and  the  Purwarrie, 
Soortce,  and  Frost  sects,  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  Rajpoots  and  higher 
castes.  Jews  have  always  been  favourite 
soldiers  in  this  army,  and  great  numbers 
of  them  attain  the  rank  of  commissioned 
officers.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar composition,  and  to  the  local  situation 
of  the  territories  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, that  the  Sepoys  at  Bombay  have 
at  all  periods  been  found  ready  to  embark 
on  foreign  service.  They  are,  in  fact, 
familiar  to  the  sea ; and  only  a small  pro- 
portion of  them  are  incommoded  in  a voy- 
age by  those  privations,  to  which  others  are 
subject  from  prejudice  of  caste.  But  this 
is  only  one  of  the  merits  of  the  Bombay 
Native  soldier ; he  is  patient,  faithful,  and 
brave,  and  attached  in  a remarkable  de- 
gree to  his  European  officers.  There  can- 
not be  a class  of  men  more  cheerful  under 
privation  and  difficulties,  and  though  de- 
sertion is  very  frequent  among  the  recruits 
of  tliis  army,  who,  from  the  local  situa- 
tion of  Bombay,  can,  on  the  first  feeling 
of  disgust  at  discipline,  always  in  a few 
hours  escape  to  the  Mahratta  territories, 
where  they  are  safe  from  pursuit,  there  are 
no  men,  after  they  become  soldiers,  more 
attached  to  their  colours.  ..  • ..  . 
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TOUR  THROUGH  THE  RAJ  MUHAL  HILLS., 


A Journey  from  Bhaugulpoor  through  the 

R<y  Muhal  Hills,  in  the  months  of  De- 

cemlter  and  January  1820-1.  By  Lieut. 

Colonel  William  Franckun. 

Mr  presence  being  required  at  the 
Eastern  Invalid  Thannahs  this  season,  I 
resolved  to  proceed  thither  by  way  of  the 
Raj  Muhal  Hills.  In  two  marches  we 
reached  Colgong,  and  on  the  8th  December 
1820,  moved  to  Budloo  Gunj  in  a S.E. 
direction,  through  a country  abounding  in 
beautiful  scenery,  having  the  chain  of 
Southern  Hills  in  our  front.  Distance 
from  Bhaugulpoor  to  Budloo  Gunj  twenty- 
seven  miles. 

From  the  Hills  of  Badair  (which  is  on 
the  heights  above  Colgong)  we  procured 
some  good  specimens  of  granite  and  sand- 
stone. 

Halted  the  9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th 
Dec.  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Than- 
nas  of  Peealapoor,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Dec.  18.  Being  aware  that  our  route 
through  hills  could  only  be  accomplished 
with  a small  set  of  tents,  we  this  day  sent 
off  our  hill  equipage  to  Dighee,  consisting 
of  two  Routees , two  Shouldaries  for  ser- 
vants, and  one  Bechava,  carried  on  an 
elephant  and  twelve  bullocks ; these  with 
twenty  bearers,  ten  bangy  wallas,  and  twenty 
dhangurus,  besides  our  domestic  servants, 
formed  a party  of  about  100  persons  in  all. 

Dec.  14.  Moved  a little  before  sunrise 
— road  through  beautiful  cultivation — the 
range  of  hills  in  front  affording  delightful 
and  romantic  scenery.  At  8 a.m.  reach- 
ed the  village  of  Dighee,  estimated  distance 
five  miles,  course  nearly  East,  the  Terria- 
gully  pass  about  seven  miles  hence. 

Dec.  15.  Moved  a little  before  sunrise 
— road  through  a thick  jungle— the  Bel- 
liah  range  of  hills  appearing  in  front. 
Pass  some  cultivation  of  rice  and  other 
grain.  Cross  the  Jhamveah  Nulla,  with 
little  water  in  it.  Pass  the  village  of 
Taundah,  large  and  populous.  Pass  the 
village  of  Mewarah  on  the  left.  At  half 
past  eight  a.m.  reached  and  encamped  at 
the  village  of  Moordeaha. 

Dec.  16.  - Moved  at  sunrise — road 
through  rice  fields— crossed  the  Choudah 
Nulla,  and  shortly  after  the  Coomba,  banks 
very  steep,  with  little  water  in  it,  the  earth 
black  mould  intermixed  with  sand.  Enter 
a low  thick  forest,  road  bad  and  impassable 
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for  carts ; forest  begins  to  thin.  Pass  two 
watercourses  and  the  Dhouleah  Nulla, 
the  bed  of  which  as  well  as  the  soH  of  the 
country  consisting  of  rich  black  mould,  and 
no  doubt  capable  of  producing  sugar-cane. 

The  Dooleah  and  other  streams  that  we 
crossed  over  this  morning  are  all  branches 
of  the  Cooah  Nulla,  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  Ganges  near  Colgong— open  upon 
some  cultivated  land,  interspersed  with 
small  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.'*  Pass 
the  village  of  Ghat  Rustian.  Pass  the 
village  of  Ghooska  and  Bisliimpoor^  a£  fhe 
foot  of  the  Ghat  of  the  same  name.  Pass 
the  shoulder  of  die  Nara  Dumneali  Hill, 
half  way  up  which  is  a hut  belonging  to  a 
hill-man,  with  fields  of  Junerah  adjoining, 
the  appearance  of  which  from  the  road  was 
pleasing  indeed : wind  round  the  foot  of 
the  Nara  Dumneali  Hill  through  a low 
forest,  the  ground  gradually  ascending. 
Pass  the  village  of  Purtabpoor  on  the  right  j 
from  an  opening  in  the  forest  it  appears  we 
have  gained  a considerable  elevation  ; pro- 
ceed through  a thick  forest,  and  at  k quarter 
past  ten  a.m.  reached  the  village  of  Bulleali, 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Bul- 
leah  Hills.  * Distance  this  morning  about 
eleven  miles. 

Dec.  17.  The  Bulleah  Ghat  being  noted 
for  the  hill  produce  being  brought  down 
by,  I halted  this  day  and  ascended  it  by  a 
winding  direction,  the  hills  on  eachside 
well  clothed  with  verdure — proceeded  on 
to  the  summit  of  the  Boisum  Hill,  from 
whence  I took  the  following  bearing  and 
estimated  distances. 

Jutsunda,  highest  hill,  * S.W.  ’twelve 
miles. 

Do.  range  of  hills,  S.W.  by  W.  nine  do. 

Barcoup  Hill,  S.S.W.  twelve  do.'"'  ’ 

Noorcah  Ghat,  S.E.  one  do.  *'  ‘ 

Nooreah  Dumneah  Ghat,  N.  two  do. 

From  this  place  is  a pleasing  view  of 
part  of  the  Jungle  Terry.  At  Nooneah 
Ghat  there  is  a little  cultivation,  and  the 
country  beyond  it  is  a complete  forest. 
At  that  place  during  the  Jungle  ’Terry 
warfare,  the  hill  people  took  refuge,  and  It 
was  a matter  of  some  difficulty  to  dislodge 
them ; for  besides  the  difficult  access  to  the 
Ghat,  the  country  below  affords  very  little 
water : they  were  however  brought  to 
terms  at  last,  by  the  united  exertions  of 
Mr.  Cleavelaud  and  Captain  Browne. 
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Dec.  18.  Halted. 

Dec.  19.  Moved  at  sun-rise,  road  wind- 
ing round  the  Bulleah  Hills,  and  covered 
with  jungle.  Enter  on  some  cultivated 
rice  fields.  Pass  the  village  of  Dewry, 
close  to  a Ghat  of  the  same  name,  alternate 
forest  and  cultivation.  At  eight  a.m. 
reached  Maghawun,  which  is  parallel  with 
the  high  Putsunda  Hill,  the  range  bearing 
S.  £ E.  Moorleah  Hill.  N.  E.  distance  of 
this  march,  five  miles. 

Dec.  20.  Moved  at  sun-rise— road 
good,  through  cultivated  fields.  Enter  a 
low  jungle,  open  upon  some  cultivation, 
and  pass  the  village  of  Curloo,  the  Put- 
sunda Hills  East,  presenting  a rugged 
aspect,  though  seeming  clothed  with  ver- 
dure to  the  summit— one  exhibits  a singu- 
lar tabular  rock  on  its  apex,  and  induces 
me  to  conjecture  that  the  hill  is  composed 
of  Basaltic  pillars,  or  perhaps  slabs  pro- 
truding in  a vertical  position.  Enter  a 
thick  forest,  but  the  trees  rather  stunted. 
Pass  the  village  of  Amdecah,  which  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  with 
good  cultivation  around — the  inhabitants 
of  this  village  all  came  out  on  our  ap- 
proach, and  presented  in  their  countenances 
a strong  characteristic  of  the  native  High- 
landers of  this  country  ; they  were  of  a 
middling  size,  some  with  thick  lips  and 
frizzled  hair,  others  with  long  ordinary 
black  hair,  tied  up  in  a bunch  behind ; the 
women  partook  of  the  same  features  as  the 
males,  and  their  appearance  on  the  whole 
reminded  me  of  the  islanders  in  the  South 
Seas,  as  described  by  Cook,  Clark,  and 
other  voyagers.  Pass  the  village  of  Go- 
mera  ou  the  left,  large  and  well  peopled, 
with  good  cultivation  around  it — road  con- 
tinues through  the  forest,  the  trees  getting 
larger  and  loftier  as  we  advance.  This 
forest  produces  kut,  tuper,  honey,  dammer 
and  lac.  Cross  the  bed  of  Sundra  River, 
a considerable  stream  in  the  rainy  season, 
but  now  dry,  and  water  is  procured  by 
digging  pits  in  the  sand,  as  in  the  Chun- 
dun  or  Erannaboas,  frequently  mentioned 
in  ray  journey  up  that  river.  The  course 
at  the  place  we  crossed  is  from  E.  to  W. ; 
it  is  said  to  take  its  rise  in  the  Southern 
hills,  and  to  unite  with  the  Teer  Malione 
in  the  vicinity  of  Colgong ; in  the  bed  we 
found  some  small  silieious  crystals,  and 
various  stones  peculiar  to  the  mountain 
streams.  Proceeded  on  through  the  forest, 
and  at  nine  a.m. encamped  at  the  village 
Asiatic  Journ. — No.  1)5. 
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of  Putgawun,  the  Barcoup  Hills  bearing 
W. ; distance  of  this  day’s  journey  seven 
miles.  In  the  forest  we  have  passed 
through  is  a species  of  hard  apple  called 
Pundareah,  which  when  green  and  tender 
is  eaten  as  potatoes ; but  arrived  at  maturity, 
it  is  so  bitter  as  to  become  useless.  ‘ There 
is  likewise  a tree  called  Mowlee,  the  pod 
of  which  bearing  a small  grain,  about  the 
size  of  a pea,  is  parched  and  eaten  by  the 
natives ; both  of  these  articles  are  used  in 
times  of  scarcity  as  food.  * 

Dec.  21.  Halted  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  Barcoup  Hills ; they  are  five  in 
number,  and  occupy  a space  of  about  one 
square  mile,  and  at  the  foot  of  them  is  the 
village,  large  and  well-peopled ; they  are 
composed  of  granite,  irregularly  inter- 
spersed with  beautiful  verdure  from  their 
bases  to  their  summits  ; the  centre  one  of 
the  group  is  an  exact  epitome  of  the  hill  of 
Mundar,  which  is  one  mass  of  granite 
composed  of  quartz,  felspur  and  mica  ; the 
granite  here  has  shorl,  instead  of  mica, 
which  gives  it  a darker  appearance. 

The  ascent  from  the  western  face  Is  an 
inclined  plane  over  bare  rock  ; the  apex  is 
surmounted  by  an  enormous,  overhanging 
block  of  granite;  frotn  the  top  to  the 
centre  hill  you  have  a commanding  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  to  a considerable 
extent.  The  Putsunda  range  of  hills 
bears  N.and  S.  Beesa  Hill  S.W.,  Bhora, 
a detached  hill,  N.,  Mundar  W.by  S.  dis- 
tant about  twenty  miles,  Bunpubar  S.W. 
six  miles. 

The  great  scarcity  of  water  at  the  village 
of  Barcoup  is  a sad  drawback  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  inhabitants,  though  the  benefit 
derived  by  the  periodical  rains  obviates  in 
some  degree  the  dread  of  actual  want,  and 
the  few*  rivers  that  obtain  (though  dry  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year),  from  being  able 
to  procure  water  by  digging  in  the  sands, 
in  some  measure  supply  this  most  essential 
of  all  wants,  yet  not  sufficient  for  irrigation. 

Dec.  23.  • Moved  at  sun-rise— road 
through  the  forest.  Pass  the  Sapin  river ; 
its  bed  dry,  large  blocks  of  granite  imbed- 
ded in  the  soil  on  the  right — .forest  con- 
tinues thick— pass  some  rocks  of  granite 
on  the  left,  also  some  fields  of  mustard. 
The  forest  becomes  thicker— saw-  the  dung 
of  wild  elepliants,  and  at  a narrow  passage 
of  the  forest  found  a number  of  people 
(sent  by  the  Baja  of  Barcoup),  with  drums 
and  trumpets  to  frighten  away  the  wild 
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animals ; we  did  not  however  see  any  come 
out  of  the  forest : opened  upon  rice  fields 
—crossed  a water -course,  andateight  a.m. 
reached  the  village  of  Dhumsane,  large 
and  populous,  with  good  cultivation,  but 
surrounded  with  thick  forest,  no  doubt  the 
abode  of  wild  beasts.  Distance  five  miles 
to-day. 

Dec.  24»  Moved  at  sun-rise*  road  over 
cultivated  and  waste  land,  wliich  alternates 
— crossed  the  Borest  Nulla — large  groves 
of  Mowah  and  other  trees; — clear  the  forest, 
and  open  a view  of  the  western  face  of  the 
Raj  Muhal  Hills,  running  N.K. and  S.W. 
—crossed  the  Herna  Nulla,  with  little 
water  in  it,  the  bed  hard  sand.  At  eight 
a.m.  reached  the  village  of  Curharyah, 
large,  populous — six  miles  this  day’s  stage. 

Dec.  27.  Proceed  towards  the  Ghat  of 
Jeeta  Coondy,  which  forms  the  entrance 
into  the  western  range  of  the  Raj  Muhal 
Hills — road  through  a forest  of  high 
straight  tall  trees,  interspersed  with  good 
cultivation — quit  the  forest  of  high  trees 
and  enter  one  of  lower.  Encamp  in  a 
valley  near  some  sweet  water,  procured  by 
digging  pits  in  the  sand.  Distance  four 
miles  this  day..  The  range  of  hills  under 
which  we  are  encamped  extends  from  N.E. 
to  S.  W. ; many  of  them  are  covered  with 
verdure,  while  others  are  destitute  and  pre- 
sent a bare  surface.  Crystallized  quartz 
and  agate  abound  in  nodules  here,  but  no 
granite  to  be  found : from  which  Icouclude 
this  range  of  hills  to  he  of  a secondary  na- 
ture, and  the  detached  hills  we  passed  to 
the  westward  of  this  place  to  be  primitive. 
Our  servants  fearing  the  wild  animals,  and 
not  having  any  faith  in  the  hill  guides,  re- 
quested us  not  to  move  hereafter  till  after 
breakfast ; this  arrangement  we  came  into, 
tlmugh  attended  with  more  fatigue  to  our- 
selves. .1  . , 

Dec.  28.  At  half  past  eleven  o’clock 
a.m.  began  to  ascend  the  pass  of  Jeeta 
Coondy,  and  after  proceeding  some  dis- 
tance, descend  a little  and  cross  a small 
water-course ; the  road  again  ascends,  and 
from  an  opening  in  the  hills,  have  a fine 
view  of  the  country  we  passed  over,  being 
now  arrived  at  a good  elevation  ; at  inter- 
vals the  tops  of  the  hills  appear  cultivated 
with  junerah  and  boota  (the  principal  food 
of  the  inhabitants)  ^ each  plantation  has  a 
hut  adjoining,  which  renders  the  scene  in- 
teresting and  rural ; each  hut  close  to  the 
field  contains  one  family,  for  the  purpose 
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of  watching  the  crops  at  night  against  the 
incursions  of  wild  hogs  and  deer.  Passed 
n Jhurna  or  kill  water-course — ascent  con- 
tinues till  we  reached  the  highest  part  of 
tins  range,  And  at  one  a.m.  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Jeeta  Coondy,  situated  4tf<the 
head  of  the  pass.  The  fine  westerly,  wind 
which  prevailed  this  morning  operated  like 
a cordial  on  our  spirits  whilst  traversing 
the  rugged  pass,  and  at  mid-day  the  air  is 
so  keen  as  to  make  greet  coats  comfortable. 
Our  encampment  at  this,  elevated  spot  is 
highly  interesting,  and  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  verdant  scenery.,  The  vil- 
lage of  Jeeta  Coondy  does  not  contain 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  houses, 
built  in  a manner  peculiar  to  this  part  of 
the  country ; the  sides,  instead  of  mud  or 
stone,  are  made  of  a hill  reed,  which  is 
w-ell  worked  into  a mat,  and  is  durable; 
instead  of  twine  the  bark  of  a particular 
tree  is  cut  into  slips,  the  fibres  separated* 
dried  in  die  sun,  and  then  twisted  ; with 
tliis  they  tie  the  different  parts  of  the  frame- 
work, as  well  as  the  thatch,  j The  general 
height  of  a hut  is  about  nine  feet,  thirteen 
feet  in  length,  and  nine  feet  broad ; the 
front  is  supported  on  wooden  posts,  with 
four  high  doors ; the  transverse  beams 
that  support  the  roof  arc  usually  lined 
with  bunches  of  junerah,  suspended  in 
rows,  for  the  sake  of  being  smoaked, 
which  preserves  the  grain  against  insects; 
for  in  one  corner  of  the  hut  all  the  victuals 
arc  cooked.  The  houses  are  certaiuly  very 
clean  and  comfortable,  and  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  lowlanders.  An  enclosure  of 
wattle-work  near  each  house  keeps  tlie 
hogs,  goats  and  fowls— drinking  water  is 
brought  from  the  Jhurna  we  passed  this 
morning,  and  this  labour  devolves  on  the 
females  of  each  family.  > 

The  hill- women  have  no  covering  on 
their  heads:  a few  yards  of  cloth  tied  round 
them  serves  as  a petticoat ; another  small 
piece  round  the  neck,  and  tied  behind, 
leaving  the  arms  bare ; they  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  red  l>eads,  and  have  strings 
of  them  suspended  to  their  necks,  besides 
a collar  which  fits  close  to  the  neck ; their 
hair  is  long,  tied  in  a bunch  behind,  de- 
corated with  tassels  of  white  oockspur, 
which  abounds  in  the  hills.'  Their  com- 
plexion is  block ; while  young,  their  fea- 
tures are  pleasing ; but  when  old,  the  hairis 
neither  tied  nor  oiled,  and  becomes  bushy* 
which,  added  to  their  wrinkles,  makes  them 
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very  ugly ; in  their  conduct  they  are  timid, 
and  respectfu  1 to  strangers.  The  men  seem 
very  tenacious  of  their  women,  and  exhi- 
bit symptoms  of  jealousy  if  a lowlander 
accosts  them.  The  Ghatwal  brought  his 
mother,  tfife  and  daughter  to  pay  their 
respects  1**  us } we  presented  them  with 
some  red  beads,  with  which  attention  they 
seemed  highly  gratified. 

DeC  25.  At  half  past  eleven  o’clock 
began  our  journey,  by  ascending  a steep 
pass  ; this  brought  us  on  the  ridge  of  this 
range  of  hills,  along  which  the  road  con- 
tinued some  distance  undulating,  through 
trees  of  various  sizes  on  the  left ; passed  a 
village  with  fields  of  junerah,  many  hill- 
people  of  both  sexes  working  in  the  fields. 
The  road  now  leads  us  unto  a dell  of  luxu- 
riant verdure,  and  the  hills  are  on  each 
side  welt  covered  with  trees ; passed  ano- 
ther village  of  five  or  six  huts  only,  on 
the  side  of  a hill,  and  the  village  of  Ter- 
rie  Kooreah,  beautifully  situated  in  the 
valley,  where  the  hills  gradually  swell  on 
each  side ; after  passing  through  the  val- 
ley, the  road  again  leads  us  up  a rough 
pass,  on  the  right  of  which  is  a village, 
with  numerous  black  cattle  feeding  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill.  Continued  to  ascend 
over  undulating  ground,  and  at  half-past 
one  o’clbck  reached  the  hill  of  Poophun- 
dah,  situated  near  a small  waterfall.  At 
this  place  we  found  some  nodules  of  tron 
stone,  and  from  the  general  appearance  of 
the  hill  conclude  abundance  of  ore  might 
be  procured. 

• Dec.  80.  Moved  at  eleven  o’clock  a.m., 
road  up  a steep  pass  and  thick  forest  j on 
reaching  the  summit,  the  view  embraced 
a complete  circuit  of  hills—  continued  our 
route  on  the  table-land  through  trees  of 
various  sires— our  way  now  down  a steep 
declivity— in  the  valley  we  found  tron  ore, 
the  soil  deep  red.  The  hills  now  assume 
a more  rounded  appearance  than  those  we 
have  passed,  and  not  so  elevated,  giving  a 
softer  aspect  and  most  beautiful  scenery, 
again  descending  into  another  valley,  the 
sides  of  the  hills  cultivated,  and  in  the  low 
ground  large  trees  of  sukooa  and  ossin ; 
the  former  makes  good  beams  and  the  wood 
is  durable  ; the  latter  is  a softer  wood,  and 
generally  cut  into  planks:  but  the  very 
great  difficulty  in  extracting  timber  from 
these  recesses,  renders  them  of  little  use  to 
mankind  j the  soil  continues  red,  and 
abundance  of  tron  ore  scattered  over  the 


surface,  some  with  a glossy  surface,  others 
rough.  At  one  r.M.  crossed  the  Kurwaree 
Nulla,  which  issuing  from  the  side  of  a 
hill,  crosses  the  valley  over  a rocky  bed, 
with  a clear  running  stream.  Encamped 
on  its  bank  near  the  village  of  Muwas. 

Dec.  SI.  Moved  at  eleven  a.m. — road 
leading  through  a forest  of  sukooa  and 
ossin  trees,  in  a winding  direction — crossed 
the  Kurwaree  Nulla  again,  and  the  village 
of  Muwas,  which  is  seen  pleasingly  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Kuttul  Puhar  : ascend 
the  hill  and  proceed  along  a table-land  for 
a considerable  distance — road  tolerably 
good,  through  a forest — we  can  see  the 
Southern  Hills  to  advantage  from  this 
position ; they  seem  high,  and  three  distinct 
ranges,  extending  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
Pass  the  village  of  Coatraman,  and  shortly 
after  commence  a descent  of  Sibreeah,  very 
steep  and  difficult,  owing  to  the  innumer- 
able fragments  of  stones.  Several  of  our 
cattle  were  unable  to  carry  their  loads,  the 
.path  became  rugged  near  the  bottom,  and 
caused  great  delay  before  our  people  could 
bring  the  baggage  clear  of  the  pass.  After 
proceeding  along  the  valley  a short  way, 
we  reached  the  village  of  Paree,  at  two 
p.m.,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Chalakae 
Paree  Nulla,  which  is  tilled  witli  slabs  of 
trap.  • 

Jan.  1. 1821.  Moved  at  eleven  o’clock- 
road  winding  round  the  base  of  a hill- 
forest  pretty  thick  of  stunted  trees.  Pass 
a defile  between  two  hills,  a descent  into 
tiie  level  below — a range  of  hills  appears 
to  the  Eastward,  running  from  N.E.  to 
Si  W.,  one  of  them  conical,  and  forms  a 
very  prominent  feature  in  the  picture; 
also  a hill  bearing  strong  resemblance  to  the 
barrow  of  CEsyetes  on  the  plain  of  Troy, 
being  an  inverted  cone,  bare  at  the  base 
and  centre,  but  covered  on  its  level  summit 
with  tufts  of  small  tiees;  continue  our 
route  through  a forest  of  stunted  trees, 
but  latterly  through  large  sukooa  and 
oasin,  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  v Pass 
the  Sundee  Nulla:  a road  undulates  and 
forest  thickens  so  as  to  impede  our  progress 
—fortunately  the  Ghatwal  Is  had  conside- 
rately sent  a number  of  their  people  with 
hatches  to  cut  a road  far  us,  and  drums  to 
frighten  the  wild  animals,  which  doubtless 
infest  this  forest ; for  we  saw  the  dung  of 
^elephants  on  the  road  this  morning..  At 
five  p.M.we  reached  the  village  of  Babpoor 
Cherwa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumnee  Nulla-. 
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Jan.  3.  We  began  to  move  at  eleven 
o’clock  to-day,  having  to  cross  the  Muda- 
ree  Nulla,  and  which  we  accomplished 
with  difficulty;  the  banks  were  steep,  the 
bed  soft  mud,  and  water  deep  : the  aid  of 
the  Ghat  walls  enabled  us  to  cross,  and 
without  their  help  it  would  have  been 
impossible.  After  proceeding  some  way 
through  the  forest,  we  reached  Kuharwah 
Ghaut,  the  hills  on  each  side  cultivated 
with  junerah,  interspersed  with  small  vil- 
lages. On  reaching  the  top  of  this  Ghat, 
we  had  a fine  view  of  the  country.  Pas- 
sed over  the  lulls,  presenting  smooth  and 
rounded  tops  diversified  by  various  tints  of 
green  herbage.  On  the  N.W.  appears  a 
range  called  Idrapoor,  about  nine  miles’ 
distance,  over  which  is  seen  the  extensive 
plains  in  the  jungleterry  below,  like  one 
entire  forest : w ith  great  difficulty  ascend- 
ed another  acclivity  nearly  perpendicular, 
the  path  covered  with  boulder  stones,  prin- 
cipally of  striped  flint,  and  many  of  them 
containing  drusy  cavities,  Hiis  brought 
us  to  a considerable  elevation,  and  above 
the  adjoining  lulls  ; came  to  the  village  of 
Kuhurah  in  the  middle  of  the  table  land, 
surrounded  with  trees ; the  water  we  found 
here  was  not  good,  and  little  of  it,  conse- 
quently our  people  could  not  quench  their 
thirst,  though  nearly  exhausted.  From 
the  fatigue  of  ascending  the  last  pass,  our 
followers  would  fain  have  rested  here,  but 
after  a fruitless  search  for  water,  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  proceed.  After  gra- 
dually descending,  we  had  to  encounter 
another  neck-breaking  pass  called  Kuhu- 
rah ; tliis,  from  the  fatigue  already  under- 
gone, became  harassing.  On  the  ridge 
saw  some  ripe  crops  of  junerah,  and  the 
hill-people  busy  gathering  it  in— continued 
some  distance  ascending  ami  descending 
over  a red  soil,  though  generally  gaining 
in  descent;  occasionally  pass  clumps  of 
hill-bamboos  and  fields  of  junerah.  At 
half-past  three  o’clock  reached  the  east  side 
of  the  range  of  hills,  and  saw  the  plain 
below continue  to  descend  gradually 
round  the  shoulders  of  hills,  and  at  hall- 
past  four  km.  reached  the  village  of  Dura. 
ghowli  Water  is  procured  from  a peren- 
nial spring  a short  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage,o but  *not  in  great  quantity,  the  basin 
into  which  it  collects  being  emptied  by  the 
cattle  at  . one  draught  ; however,  the  ser- 
vants waited  patiently  till  it  was  reple- 
nished. 
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Jan.  5.  Moved  at  half-past  ten  o’clock 
—road  through  the  valley  ascending  and 
descending  alternately  ; from  an  opening 
in  the  hills  we  gained  a fine  view  of  the 
plains  below,  and  the  majestic  course  of 
the  Ganges  Jn  the  distance— road  conti- 
nues descending  (generally)  through  forests, 
with  occasional  patches  of  cultivation,  and 
small  cottages,  presenting  very  pictu- 
resque and  agreeable  views.  After  conside- 
rable troubles  reached  the  plain  at  twelve 
o’clock,  the  whole  of  our  route  this 
month  being  over  a series  of  hills,  and 
in  one  continued  ( descent.  At  half-past 
one  o’clock  passed  the  detached  hills  called 
Teen  Puharee,  and  at  two  f.m,  encamped 
at  Kat  Gola,  which  completed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  journeys  (through  hills) 
1 ever  performed.  . . — •• 

Jan.  6.  Moved  at  eleven  a.  m.— road 
over  rice  fields  and  grass  jungle  winch  al- 
ternates, Teen  Puharee  to  the  W.  the  hills 
and  nulla  at  S.E.  After  crossing  the  well 
cultivated  plains  of  Raj -Muhal  and  village 
of  Nautpoor,  reached  Nugussea  Bagh, 
about  tw’o  miles  from  the  city  of  Raj 
Muhal. 

The  hills  we  have  crossed  over  consist  of 
three  distinct  ranges : the  extremes  on 
either  side  are  very  steep  and  difficult  of 
access,  forming  ridges,  while  the  inter- 
vening range  and  hills  connected  are  lower, 
with  flat  and  rounded  summits ; they  seem 
to  be  mostly  composed  of  trap,  and  some 
in  various  stages  of  decomposition.  -The 
roads  were  in  many  places  strewed  with 
crystallized  fragments  of  chalcedony  and 
flint,  some  with  crystals  of  quart  super- 
imposed on  the  surface ; others  with  drossy 
cavities,  and  many  boulders  with  rough 
coats  but  stripped  internally.  »<. 

, Generally  speaking,  the  hills  are  well 
clothed  with  trees,  some  from  the  foot  to 
the  top,  and  the  vallies  all  appeared  fertile, 
tiie  soil  rich  and  deep,  well  supplied  with 
water,  but  no  where  cultivated  ; the  scenery 
throughout  our  journey  was  various,  pic- 
turesque, and'tsplendid ; this  in  a great 
measure  tended  to  lessen  the  fatigue  and 
privations  to  which  we  were  necessarily 
exposed  amongst  the  miserable  race  of  in- 
habitants. ' '■  ’ 'o:i  . ;i  . 

After  remaining  several  days  in  the 
vicinity  of  Raj  Muhal,  during  which  I 
inspected  the  invalid  Jageer-dar  Thannas 
at  Sungrainpoor,  Oude,  Mulla,  &c.  and 
found  them  in  a flourishing  condition,  the 
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invalids  contented  and  happy,  we  returned 
to  Bhagulpoor  by  the  high-road,  and  on 
the  23d  January  1821*  reached  home  in 
safety.  > *oi's  „ . 

N.B.  The  extent  of  our  route  from 
Jeeta  Coondy  Ghat  to  Kat  Cola,  I esti- 
mate to  lie  about  thirty-six  miles  in  a direct 
line,  but  not  having  a perambulator, , I 
could  not  ascertain  the  road  distance ; our 
course  was  from  S.W,  to  N.E.  generally. 

1 , REMARKS. 

In  a rapid  excursion  through  these  hills, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  most  perfect 
information  is  to  be  procured,  the  more 
especially  as  none  of  our  party  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Highlanders’  language, 
which  seems  peculiar  to  themselves ; yet 
by  means  of  the  Hindoostanee  spoken  by 
some  of  the  hill  chiefs  who  accompanied 
us,  I obtained  the  following  memoranda 
of  their  customs,  &c.  which  may  perhaps 
supply  the  want  of  a more  regular  and 
connected  series  of  facts. 

^ Many  imagine  that  these  Highlanders 
are  the  aborigines  of  Bengal,  while  others 
think  they  are  the  outcasts  of  Hindoos 
who  have  formed  themselves  into  an  inde- 
pendent community.  Without  offering 
any  opinion  at  present  on  this  point,  I will 
briefly  observe,  that  they  have  no  written 
language ; nor  could  I discern  any  monu- 
ment of  worship,  or  other  token  of  their 
origin,  during  my  short  intercourse  with 
them.  ,••■<!*  ■ • < • • .*  • 

. * Savage  life  is  said  by  our  illustrious 
countryman  Gibbon,  to  approach  nearer 
to  the  condition  of  animals  than  any 
thing  else.*  This  oliservation,  however, 
may  perhaps  apply  more  to  the  Scythian 
tribes  of  whom  lie  is  speaking,  and  to  the 
inhabitants ; I of  the  boundless  wastes  of 
Tartary,  than  to  those  of  the  isolated  hilly 
regions  of  Hindoostan. 

i The  hardy  tribe  of  mountaineers  occupy- 
ing the  hills  of  Raj -Muhal  generally  re- 
main stationary  in  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  few  who  are  necessitated  to 
visit  occasionally  the  low-lands,  or  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  procure  for  their 
families  such  articles  of  food  and  raiment 
as  are  not  procurable  within  their  own 
fortresses,  and  those  who  are  enlisted  as 
soldiers  in  the  corps  of  hill  rangers  at 
Bhaugulpoor.  •>•>,  ... 

Polytheism  obtains  throughout  Asia: 
these  hill  people  have  in  all  probability 


engrafted  a very  small  portion  of  Hindoo 
worship,  intermixed  with  the  popular 
superstitions  of  their  ancestors,  and  all  is 
of  the  rudest  kind. 

The  principal  Dewtah  or  Deities  wor- 
shipped by  them  are  as  follows;  mi  first 
Dhirnee,  second  Leelah,  third  Tookwa- 
ree,  fourth  Rukshi  Devi,  fifth  Bundrce. 
To  these  they  perform  Poojah  or  sacrifice 
in  the  following  order  : to  Dhirnee  boiled 
grain  is  offered  and  a buffalo  slain:  to 
Leelah  boiled  grain,  kids,  cocks,  and 
liquor,  called  puchwaee  ; to  Tookwaree, 
hogs,  cocks,  and  grain ; and  the  same  to 
Rukshi,  Devi,  and  Bundree.  In  the 
month  of  November  the  Poojahs  of  the 
three  first  are  observed,  and  of  the  others 
in  the  following  successive  months. 

The  Poojah  which  we  witnessed  was 
performed  in  the  following  manner : 

They  clear  a small  space  of  ground  and  f 
sprinkle  it  with  water ; they  then  strew 
some  grain  on  the  spot,  all  facing  the  sun 
(whom  they  consider  as  the  supreme  creator 
of  the  world),  and  repeat  prayers  aloud 
with  uplifted  hands.  The  animal  destined 
for  sacrifice  is  then  brought  forward,  and 
held  by  one  the  party  by  the  hind  legs  : 
the  Ghatwall  then  takes  water  or  liquor, 
or  sometimes  both,  and  washes  the  ani- 
mal’s face  and  throat,  repeating  prayers  at 
the  time,  and  at  one  stroke  of  his  sword 
severs  the  head  from  the  body  ; he  then 
holds  the  victim  by  the  hinder  feet,  and 
allows  the  blood  to  flow  on  the  place  where 
the  grain  was  strewed ; after  cleaning  his 
sword,  he  cuts  off'  the  animal’s  tail  and 
places  it  at  a distance,  having  previously 
sprinkled  more  water  and  grain.  Finally 
the  head  of  the  victim  is  smeared  over 
with  “ Sindoor  ” (red  lead),  and  the  Ghat- 
walls  all  joining  together,  with  uplifted 
hands  perform  their  reverence  to  the  sun, 
and  solicit  pardon  for  the  sins  of  them- 
selves and  their  kindred.  Thus  ends  the 
primitive  ceremony,  and  reflecting  on  the 
combined  circumstances  attendant  on  it, 
we  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  pointing 
out  a striking  resemblance  to  the  ceremo- 
nies observed  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  scape  goat  for  the  sins  of 
the  people;*  ’ 

Like  all  other  pagans,  they  eat  the  sa- 
crifice, after  devoting  a small  portion  to 
their  Dewtahs,  which  they  place  under 

* See  Jenniug’s  Antiquities. 
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trees  by  the  road  side  with  some  grain 
ready  dressed.  During  our  journey,  we 
saw  several  of  the  parcels  both  on  the  high 
ridges  and  in  the  vallies  below.  The  su- 
perstitious veneration  they  have  for  the 
Dewtahs  is  inconceivable,  imagining  that 
they  watch  over  actions ; and  often  when 
the  ferocity  of  a savage  disposition  would 
naturally  incline  them  to  deeds  of  blood 
and  cruelty,  they  are  restrained  by  super- 
stitious motives  alone,  and  the  dread  of 
punishment  by  the  offended  Deity  prevents 
the  commission  of  the  intended  crime. 

In  taking  an  oath  the  scene  is  impres- 
sive. Salt  is  put  upon  a naked  sword,  and 
being  then  mixed  with  a little  water,  it  is 
drank  off  with  avidity  by  the  person  who 
swears.  This  is  deemed  the  most  bindiug 
of  all  obligations,  and  is  seldom  if  ever 
vi  olated:  it  was  by  this  oath  that  the  ex- 
cellent Cleaveland  (when  he  first  recon- 
ci  led  these  rude  and  ignorant  mountain* 
ews  to  our  Government)  bound  them,  and 
which  nothing  in  my  humble  opinion  can 
sever,  while  under  the  mild  and  paternal 
protection  of  British  justice. 

Poojah  extends  to  all  the  purposes  of 
* agriculture ; 1st,  when  the  land  is  cleared, 
which  act  is  called  korawah  : 2d,  when  the 
crop  is  reaped:  and  lastly,  on  the  first 
consumption  of  the  grain  as  food. 

A singular  custom  obtains  amongst 
these  semi-barbarians  on  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  or  moon,  which  sufficiently  indicates 
the  terrors  occasioned  by  superstition  in 
the  minds  of  an  uncouth  and  ignorant  race : 
on  such  occasions  the  whole  of  the  vil- 
lagers assemble,  and  the  men  putting  on 
their  warlike  apparel,  suspend  tlieir  swords, 
bows  and  arrow's  round  their  necks,  and 
looking  upwards  to  the  planet  eclipsed, 
with  folded  hands,  they  ask  pardon  for 
their  sins  in  loud  and  dissonant  screams  : 
when  the  eclipse  is  over  they  beat  the  dhol 
or  alarm  drum,  and  for  a continued  period 
make  a most  tremendous  noise,  perfectly 
assured  that  tlieir  sins  have  been  forgiven 
them.  • , 

In  order  to  conciliate  the  attention  of 
these  mountaineers,  and  to  pacify  the 
minds  of  our  followers,  we  found  it  ad- 
visable to  grant  the  means  of  performing 
tlieir  poojah,  at  the  several  ghats  or  passes 
in  the  hills,  and  at  the  boundaries  of  the 
different  tuppas  or  divisions,  being  well 
aware  that  no  Lowlander  would  venture 
into  the  hills  or  adjacent  forest  without  it : 
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for  the  manjees  or  cliiefs  take  care  to  im- 
press 8li  strangers  with  the  idea,  tliat  unless 
the  Dewtahs  are  gratified  with  a' poojah, 
there  is  no  safety  in  travelling  within  their 
regions  ; we  therefore  cheerfully  complied 
with  the  requisition,  and  such  was  the 
effect  of  these  superstitions  notions,  that 
during  our  progress  through  the  trills  not 
a roan  was  ever  sick.  * -.tv  m.v\. 

. The  air  is  by  no  means  salubrious  to 
Lowlanders,  and  I have  reason > to  tlrink 
that  our  having  marched  during  the  day, 
contributed  essentially  to  the  health  of  our 
party  : for  had  we  travelled  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  heat  of  the  sun  ratified 
the  damp  air  rising  from  tlie  thickets,  I 
fancy  all  the  poojahs  that  could  have  been 
bestowed  would  not  have  shielded  our 
servants  from  fevers,  &c. 

None  of  our  followers  ventured  to  ap- 
proach the  dwellings  of  the  mountaineers; 
they  were  overawed  by  a superstitious 
dread  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Dewtah  or 
Deities  overtaking  them  ; nor  did  any  of 
them  (as  is  too  common  a practice  among 
the  camp  followers  in  India)  attempt  to 
touch  the  smallest  article  of  cultivation  on 
the  road, , for  which  we  gained  credit 
amongst  the  mountaineers,  but  which  was 
acquired  more  from  fear  than  principle. 

These  Highlanders  do  not  intermarry 
with  their  own  kindred,  but  being  all,  of 
one  tribe,  tliey  select  their  wives  from  a 
neighbouring  family  ; when  a marriage  is 
agreed  on,  the  bridegroom’s  father  presents 
a rupee  to  the  father  of  the  intended  bride, 
and  then  the  parties  may  marry  when  they 
please.  On  the  day  of  marriage,  the 
bridegroom’s  father  gives  a further  present 
of  four  rupees,  four  pieces  of  cloth,  and 
two  or  four  turbans,  as  a commencing 
stock  for  the  young  couple  at  their  emanci- 
pation from  their  respective  families.  The 
union  is  simple: — the  father  of  the  bride 
takes  his  daughter  by  the  hand,  gives  her 
to  the  bridegroom,  and'  thus  the  match  is 
concluded:  the  party  assembled  sit  down 
to  a rude  feast,  in  which  a plentiful  supply 
of  liquor  is  not  forgotten,  and  like  all 
savage  tribes,  they  are  used  to  drink  to 
excess  on  these  occasions.  . v » <-  • 

When  children  are  born  they  make  no  > 
particular  rejoicing ; but  a funeral  feast  is 
always  well  attended,  and  like  the  wakes 
in  Ireland,  generally  ends  in  a scene  of 
universal  uproar  and  intoxication. 

They  are  very  attentive  to  their  children,  l 
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/ and  call  them  by  endearing  appellations. 
When  a boy  receives  his  name  the  sun  is 
invoked ; for  a girl  tbe  moon,  calling  them 
after  the  two  planets  Sooruj  and  Chutulra, 
which  it  may  be  remarked  are  names 
purely  Sanscrit. 

| At  an  early  age  the  boys  have  the  bow 
and  arrow  put  into  their  hands,  and  when 
they  have  attained  a proficiency  in  the  art 
of  archery  from  the  instructions  of  their 
parents,  they  are  permitted  to  go  out  hunt- 
ing, or  to  destroy  wild  animals.  In  the 
| use  of  this  weapon  the  hill-men  are  un- 
commonly skilful  and  alert;  they  draw 
the  bow  with  a grace,  and  send  die  arrow 
with  force  and  precision.  • 
r For  the  destruction  of  tigers,  poisoned 
1 arrows  are  used ; the  preparation  is  from 
some  vegetable  sulwtance,  but  of  what 
species  I could  not  learn,  as  they  consi- 
dered it  a secret  not  to  be  disclosed. 

The  greatest  share  of  labour  falls  to  the 
^ lot  of  the  women,  amongst  these  moun- 
taineers.: they  attend  to  the  live  stock, 
bring- water,  pound  the  grain  into  flour  and 
cook  it,  besides  taking  most  affectionate 
care  of  their  children;  they  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  red  and  white  beads,  which 
they  constantly  wear  on  their  head  and 
heck:  these  with  a few  brass  ornaments 
compose  die  toilette  of  a Raj-Muhal  high- 
land lady;  tliey  never  (like  the  women  in 
the  plains  below)  cover  their  faces  on  the 
approach  of  strangers,  but  walk  about  with 
freedom,  without  a thought  of  concealing 
tlierr  faces,  and  in  tlieir  manners  thev  are 
timid  and  modest ; a singular  contrast,  and 
may  be  viewed  by  the  philosopher  as  an  in- 
dication of  primitive  innocence  and  purity 
of  mind. 

The  vice  of  intoxication  is  general 
amongst  barbarians,  and  these  mountain- 
eers are  by  no  means  inferior  to  their 
neighbours  in  the  lowlands  in  the  prac- 
dee  of  this  favourite  vice:  die  liquor  they 
are  most  fond  of  Is  called  puchwey,  and 
is  made  thus : - • 

The  grain  is  first  dried  in  the  sun  for 
several  days,  and  then  boiled  in  water  till 
tender ; it  is  then  spread  out  again  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  after  which  jars  are  filled  in  the 
proportion  of  two  thirds  of  water  to  one 
third  of  the  prepared  grain ; a species  of 
small  grain  called  Bakhtin  is  added,  which 
causes  a brisk  fermentation,  and  to  aid 
which  die  mouths  of  the  jars  are  well 
closed  with  leaves  of  trees,  and  placed  in 


the  sun  for  a few  days,  when  the  liquor 
becomes  fit  for  use ; the  intoxication  from 
this  fermented  preparation  is  said  to  be 
dreadful. 

Agriculture  is  at  a very  low  state,  and 
the  use  of  the  plough  is  totally  unknown 
in  these  hills.  After  the  ground  has  been 
cleared  of  shrubs,  Sec.  a hole  is  made  with 
a pointed  bamboo,  into  which  a grain  of 
junerah,  boota  or  boora  is  put,  and  in  this 
manner  they  patiently  cultivate  very  con- 
siderable spaces  of  land  on  the  tops  and 
sides  of  the  hills.  • 1 apprehend  the  rich 
black  mould  which  forms  the  soil  in  many 
parts  of  these  hills,  proceeds  principally 
from  the  decomposition  of  trap-rock,  and 
which  abounds  throughout  them. 

No  land  rent  is  paid  to  Government, 
and  the  easy  labour  required  to  cultivate  in 
the  manner  just  mentioned,  may  he  truly 
said  to  suit  that  indolent  habit  so  manifest 
in  the  disposition  of  the  mountaineers : 
while  the  homely  fare  the  crops  afford, 
satisfies  and  encourages  that  innate  love  of 
independence  they  evidently  enjoy  in  the 
midst  of  their  fastnesses;  for  such  are 
many  of  the  places  we  passed  during  our 
late  journey. 

Junerab,  boota,  and  boora  comprize  the 
whole  variety  of  grain  cultivated  in  these 
hills : there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  vales 
would  produce  good  crops  of  rice,  sugar- 
cane, wheat,  barley,  &c.  were  the  inhabi- 
tants instructed  and  encouraged  to  under- 
take the  labour. 

With  the  above-mentioned  grain,  a 
wholesome  and  palatable  food  called  gutta 
is  thus  made.  It  is  first  pounded  in  an 
orkeoly,or  wooden  mortar  (for  they  have  no 
hand-mills),  which  requires-  great  labour ; 
the  flour  is  then  boiled  In  water  to  the 
consistency  of  hasty-pudding,  and  eaten 
with  salt,  or  any  roots  or  fruits  which  grow 
wild  in  the  forest;  this  forms  the  most 
material  part  of  their  food : its  colour  is 
beautifully  white,  and  a small  quantity 
suffices  for  a daily  meal.  Wrhen  they  have 
a journey  to  perform,  they  tie  parcels  of  it 
in  leaves  of  trees,  which  they  hang  to  the 
end  of  a stick  and  carry  it  over  their 
shoulders,  a practice  which  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  curdled  hard  milk  balls,  the 
constant  food  of  the  Nagay  Tartars,  as 
described  by  that  intelligent  traveller,  Baron 
de  Tott.* 

; — 


* See  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  De  Tott,  vol.  i. 
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In  tlie  different 
through  which  we  passed,  were  numerous 
herds  o f,  black  cattle  of  a small  breed,  and 
mostly  reared  in  the  vallies ; these  afford 
an  ample  supply  of  milk.  Round  the  vil- 
lages  are  a vast  number  of  hogs,  wluch 
'Constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  hill- 
people. 

The  dhot  or  alarm-drum  is  common 
amongst  these  people ; at  its  first  sound 
(which  is  heard  at  a very  great  distance) 
the  inhabitants  assemble  in  great  numbers, 
ready  to  obey  their  respective  Ghatwalls, 
and  to  follow  them  in  any  enterprize  of 
difficulty  or  danger ; we  more  than  once 
witnessed  this  sort  of  gathering,  when  a 
strong  party  was  requisite  to  deter  the  ap- 
proach of  wild  beasts  on  our  route  through 
thick  forests. 

* * 

Of  the  produce  of  these  hills  may  be 
reckoned  the  finest  honey  perhaps  in  India ; 
dammer,  kut,  the  Tussur,  from  which  is 
manufactured  the  well  known  Bhagulpoor 
baftas,  small  timber,  bamboos  and  saba : 
these  articles  are  also  common  in  other  parts 
of  the  extended  district  of  Jungleterry. 

The  mangoe  and  jack  fruits  are  scarce, 
but  tamarinds  in  abundance,  and  of  the 
best  quality : we  observed  a small  red 
chilly  of  exquisite  pungency,  which  grows 
wild,  and  resembles  the  pepper  pod  of  the 
West- Indies. 

V « * 

The  intercourse  between  the  hill-men 
and  the  lowlanders  is  very  confined,  and 
extends  only  to  bartering  with  the  hill  pro- 
duce for  salt,  tobacco,  cloth,  and  other 
necessaries ; consequently  coin  is  seldom 
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tuppas  or  divisions  to  be  seen  amongst  them,  and  so  deplorable  \ 


is  their  condition,  that  they  have  to  depend 
on  the  lowlanders  even  for  pottery  nor  is 
there  a mechanic  of  any  description  amongst 
the  whole  tribe.  I should  imagine  -the 
state  of  ignorance  does  not  proceed  fr^xn 
any  dislike  the  bill-men  have  to  , be  in- 
structed  in  any  business,  blit  I would 
rather  ascribe  it  to  that  insurmountable 
barrier  “ caste for  the  meanest  Hindoo 
would  consider  himself  polluted  vfrere  a 
hill-man  to  sit  down  on  the  same  mat  wrth 
him,  and  this  invidious  distinction  may^h 
a great  measure  render  so  numerous- a 
tribe  desirous  to  retain  a secluded  posses- 
sion of  the  hills.  • . . 4;  , ru**  jo  ^3-35 

These  mountaineers  are  loyally  and 
zealously  attached  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  never  perhaps  on  any  occasion 
w'as  a more  wise  and  liberal  policy  exerted 
than  that  by  which  they  were  originally 
bound  to  us,  in  the  brilliant  and  dignified 
administration  of  the  venerable  Warren 
Hastings  ; to  which  may  be  added,  the  ex- 
ertions of  Mr.  Augustus  Cleaveland,  who 
by  a singular  good  fortune  was  selected- to 
carry  into  effect  the  views  of  Government 
on  this  occasion : he  made  a liberal  ar- 
rangement by  granting  a salary  to  each 
inanjee  or  head  of  each  village,  and  provided 
that  one  man  from  each  village  should  be 
enrolled  to  serve  in  the  corps  of  Rill-ran- 
gers, which  was  raised  for  the  protection 
and  defence  of  the  province  of  Bhagulpoor. 
From  this  arrangement  the  tranquillity  of 
the  province  has  been  secured  uninterrupt- 
edly to  the  present  day. 

j .»«■*  - i'J  J 


7. 


c Since  the  appearance  of  our  last 
number,  the  Government  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam has  enabled  us  to  record  two 
additional  documents  on  the  subject 
of  the  Indian  Press,  which,'  in  our 
view,  are  as  remarkable  for  liberality  of 
spirit,  as  they  are  indicative  of  dignity, 
firmness,  and  promptness  of  execu- 
tion; 

* The  first  of  these  documents  is  a 
public  notification,  on  the  part  of  Go- 
vernment, of  the  terms  on  which  it 
consents  to  license  newspapers  and 
other  periodical  works. 

* -The  second  is:  a Regulation  forbid- 
ding the  establishment  of  Printing 


Presses  without  Hc6nseV%ridJau^a» 
rizing  the  Government  to  prohibit**  at* 
any  time,  the  circulation  of  any 
particular  newspaper,  or  printed  boo$L 
or  paper  of  any  description,  wbethfeS* 
the  same  may  be  printed  iri  the.  tjbWij3 
of  Calcutta,  or  elsewhere.***  ] " 


/ 


s ixu 
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* As  we  have  frequently  expla 
our  views,  in  former  numbers  of  ouf' 
Journal, f on  the  dangers  that  must 
necessarily  attend  the'  existence  of  a 

■rj  7HA 

* The  word  " elsewhere  ” appears,  ’oy  the 

ncral  tenour  of  the  Rcgulatibns,  to'  fefer  oitfy io 
oiu- Oriental  Territor\e»;  t i»M 

+ Vide  Asiatic  Journal,  vol,\ 30U 
xiv.  p.  U63  tfol.  xvi.'p.’ “ 
v J • ’ 7...# 

t .... 
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Free  Press  in  our  Oriental  dominions, 
and  8s  we  may  shortly  have  occasion 
to  achnert  to  numerous  exemplifica- 
tion^ we  shall  content  ourselves  in 
tne  present  instance  with  offering  a 
few  brief  remarks  on  the  state  of  the 
Indian  Press,  as  lately  modified  by  the 
Govern  meat  of  Fort  Willliam. 

The  more  we  consider  the  subject, 
the  more  firmly  are  we  persuaded  that 
the  Government  has  struck  out  the 
happy  medium  between  certain  danger 
on  the  one  side,  and  an  illiberal  de- 
gree of  surveillance  on  the  other. 

When  every  paragraph  that  is  writ- 
ten is  to  pass  under  the  eye  of  a cen- 
sor, not  only  does  such  censor  possess 
the  power  of  suppressing  whatever 
sentiment  does  not  exactly  square  with 
his  own  peculiar  views,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  writer  must  be  greatly  damped  by 
the  anticipation  of  its  being  exercised. 
Whpt  can  be  more  discouraging  to  an 
ardent  and  liberal  mind,  than  the  con- 
stant apprehension  of  being  thwarted 
at  every  step  by  the  opposite  views 
or  caprice  of  an  individual  ? But 
the  check  which  is  now  imposed  is 
one  of  a milder  character.  It  is  true 
that  the  printer,  publisher,  and  pro- 
prietor of  every  work  issuing  from 
the  press,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  must  be  licensed 
by  Government,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, they  must  all  be  men  of  re- 
spectable characters.  But  as  this  by 
no  means  implies  that  they  must  be 
always  at  the  beck  of  Government, 
previously  engaging  to  forward  its 
views,  so  neither  does  it  follow,  that 
they  must  tremble  or  hesitate  at 
every  step,  lest  something  offensive 
should  be  inadvertently  published.  A 
liberal  Government*  and  especially  a 
British  Government,  is  always  dispos- 
ed rather  to  regard  the  spirit  and  in- 
tention than  the  isolated  crime  itself. 
Any  Government,  moreover,  would 
consider  it  beneath  its  dignity  to  take 
frequent  cognizance  of  petty  errors; 
and  even  in  regard  to  faults  of  a less 
Venial  description,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  be  visited  with 
Asiatic  Journ. — No.  95- 
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much  severity  in  the  first  instance.  An 
admonitory  letter  addressed  to  the 
writer  or  editor  by  the  Secretary  to  Go- 
vernment would  doubtlessbe  considered 
sufficient,  unless  the  offence  committed 
were  of  a flagrant  nature,  or  had  been 
often  repeated.  No  individual,  there- 
fore, of  moderate  principles,  would 
be  exposed  to  the  slightest  risk  of 
forfeiting  bis  license* 

In  the  case  which  is  now  before  us, 
the  Bengal  Government  are  deservedly 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  taken 
the  most  liberal  views.  We  appeal  to 
their  own  language. 

“ The  foregoing  rules,”  they  ob- 
serve, u impose  no  irksome  restraints 
on  the  publication  and  discussion  of 
any  matters  of  general  interest  relat- 
ing to  European  or  Indian  affairs, 
provided  they  are  conducted  with  the 
temper  and  decorum,  which  the  Go- 
vernment has  a right  to  expect  frbm 
those  living  under  its  protection ; nei- 
ther do  they  preclude  individuals  from 
offering  in  a temperate  and  decorous 
manner,  through  the  channel  of  the 
public  newspapers,  or  other  periodical 
works,  their  own  views  and  sentiments 
relative  to  matters  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  community.” 

What  a field  is  thus  left  open  to 
those  who  have  really  and  deeply  at 
heart  the  general  interests  of  India! 
They  may  plead  them  in  fact  by  every 
means  the  Press  can  possibly  afford. 
But  when  we  hear  of  individuals  who 
labour  to  persuade  the  public,  that 
such  desirable  objects  cannot  possibly 
be  gained  without  libelling  the  public 
functionaries,  and  irritating  private 
feeling,  without  scattering  discontent 
throughout  our  Indian  army,  and  as- 
suring our  Indian  subjects  that  they 
are  infamously  governed ; — when  such 
are  to  be  the  means  employed  for  the 
improvement  of  British  India,  we  can- 
not too  much  admire  the  wisdom  and 
liberality  of  that  Government,  which 
can  vigorously  impose  a bar  against 
the  inroad  of  such  dangerous  princi- 
ples, and  leave  open,  at  the  same  time, 
the  wholesome  and  abundant  streams 
Vol.  XVI.  3 P 
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of  intelligent  and  philanthropic  feel-  chastened,  yet  rich  and  luxuriM  &e- 

i-J/rjnjrjTiVy*)  'fo  ' \ '«*  f.<  • • fb  _L  _V:>i  on 2&J 
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papers  and  other  periodical  worVs,.  $pe-, 
cified  in  the  aforesaid  by-law,  that  dm 
lication  in  any  such  paper  or  periodical 
work,  of  matter  coming  under.  apy;«f  . to* 
following  heads,  will  .subject  the^ttp  l» 
deprived  of  the  license  under  which.such 
paper  or  periodical  work  may  he  con- 
ducted : — ; >:l i<- 

l.  Defamatory  or  contumelious  reuec- 


ciety  li^'  qpr  Eastern  Empire  is  by  no  The  f^oyernor- CrenenJ,  in  Co  u u ci  1 , w ith 

means  efficient  to  resist  the  evils  of  r^f^ence  to  the  by-law  pardon 

v ^ r | » . t ult.,  and  regpitered  m the  Supr^^wrt; 

a licentious  press.  In  England  the  on  ^ie  4^  iost.,  deems  it  proper.tp  not^y 

case  is  otherwise : but  even  in  England  to  the  proprietors  and,  editors  ;pt  pe^s- 

n .1  r ^ 1 1 1 v ^ w v*  . 

we  have  too  frequently  had  cause  to 
tremble  for  the  good  order  and  mo- 
rals of  the  people.  What  is  the  Public 
in  India, — and  where  are  we  to  look 
for  the  requisite  influence  to  coun- 
teract the  evils  of  so  powerful  an  en- 
gine?1 ’ No  one,  surely,  will  advance  

the  claims  of  the  Hindoo  population,  tions  against  the  King  or  auy  of  die  n»m- 

w.  muftt  look  then  fco  the  British  com*  hers  ot  the  Royal  Family.  of  tv  $ ■ 
w e must  looK  Uien  to  tne  mitisn  com-  ^ observations  or  statements  touching 

munity, — a community  in  the  propor*  |y,e  character,  constitution,  measures,  or 

tion  of  one  to  fifty  thousand  natives  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  other 

under  the  Presidency  of  Bengal.  And  public  authorities  in  England  connec 
, . . . . ' ° JO  \ with  the  government  ot  India 

how.  is  this  community  composed?  T.«i.i1i«iImi  W.mqfrrflr 

Chiefly  of  the  servants  of  that  very  Gf  tjie  Indian  Governments ; impugning 
Government,  whose  acts,  on  the  prin-  the  motives  and  designs  of  such  nufhonties 

ciple  supposed,  it  is  to  form  a con-  or  governments,  or  in  any 
‘ ■ , . to  bring  tliem  into  hatred  or  contempt,  to 

trouling  and  supporting  power  to  re-  excite  °rwistance  t0  their  oidecs,  or* 

sist  and  to  defend.  Could  any  thing  weaken  their  authority.  . w 

be  more  absurd  than  such  a system?  S.  Observations  or1s^beI1Q^n*f!l^  nr 
It  is  far  from  our  wish  to  undervalue 
the  wholesome  check  imposed  by  a 
regard  for  character  in  the  eyes  even 
of  our  servants ; but  when  these  ser- 
vants are  pompously  advanced  to  the 

station  of  a body-politic,  we  naturally  Council,  or  the  Judges  of  his  Majesty 
dispute  their  right,  and  probably  dis-  Courts  at  any  of  the  Pr^idc*n^es,  or  ^ 
miss  them. — The  question  will  not 
bear  discussion.- 

We  do  not  argue  for  a well-regulat- 
ed Press,  for  the  expression  has  been  _ 

latterly  abused;  but  we  cordially  re-  create  alarm  or  suspicion  among  the  no- 
ioice  in  that  wholesome  Check  to  un-  tive  population,  of  any.totended  xtffinM 

- i ,•  ^ oec  .nktok  -vlir.  interferencewith  their  religious  onions 

bridled  licentiousness,  which  the  pru-  and  observances>  and 

dence  of  art  enlightened  and  liberal  ing  remarks  on  their  peculiar 

Government  has  so  happily  imposed.  modes  of  thinking  on  religious  subjetf?. 

And  if  ever  it  was  the  secretintention  \ 6-  The  republi&tion  from  MW 

of  dfetarberc  the  pubiie 

elevate  the  half-c?ste  population  ,tq  7.  -Defamatory  pabR&ti^J 


above  description,  relative  to  allied  or 
friendly  native  powers,  their  ministers,  or 
representatives.  • . ' . _ .t  i.;  ^ .,w  lr  K ' 

4.  Defamatory  or  contumelious  renww 
or  offensive  insinuations  levelled, 

the  Governor- General,  the  Governors  or 
Commanders-in-chief,  the  Members  of 
Council,  or  the  Judges  of  his  Majesty* 
Courts  at  any  of  the  Presidencies,  or  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta;  and  publications  of 
any  description  tending  to  expose  them  t° 
hatred,  obloquy,  or  contempt;  also  libe'- 
lous  or  abusive  reflections  and  insinuation 
against  the  public  officers  of  Government. 

5.  Discussions  having  a tendency  .to 


ludsanie community1  rof soc‘ety-  V'*'H  " , 


ticabfaoinfcoryitnd  that  thefuirerit  prds-  '.j^a^'laj®sly-;P5  th®  Hqq,  Comppjfc  ^ 

- n.  ,7.v  , , • 1 he  foregoing  rules  impose  no  irksome 

pc<rt  of  settled  liatmony,  of  sober,  restraint  on  the  publication  and  discussion 
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of  any  matters  of  general  interest -relating  terials  for  printing,  except  with  the  pre- 
to  European  or  Indian  affairs,  provided  vious  sanction  and  license  of  Government, 
they  are  conducted  with  the  temper  and  under  suitable  provisions  to  guard  against 
decorum  which  the  Government  has  a right  abuse ; and  whereas  it  maj>  be  . judged 
to  expect  from  those  living  under  its  pro-  proper  to  prohibit  the  circulation,,  within  s 
tectiim) ’neither ' do  they  preclude  indi-  the  territories  aforesaid,  of  particular  news-, 
viduals  from  oftering,  in  a temperate  and  papers,  printed  books,  or  papers  of  any 
decorous  manner,  tlirough  the  channel  of  description,  whether  the  same  may-  'be 
the  public  newspapers  or  other  periodical  printed  in  the  town  of  Calcutta  or  else- 
works, their  own  views  and  sentiments  re-  where;  the  following  rules  have  beep, 
lativC  to  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  enacted,  to  be  in  force  from  the  date  of 
the  comm  unity.  their  promulgation  within  the  territories 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Secre-  immediately  subordinate  to  the  Presidency  i 

of  Fort  William.  . <n>oq  ^ ')  :,;sx 

II.  No  person  shall  print  gny  hook  or. 
paper,  or  shall  keep  or  use  any  printing 
press  or  types,  or  other  materials  br  ' ar^0' 
tides  for  printing,  without  having  obtain*'"' 
ed  the  previous  sanction  and  license  of  the 


tary  to  the  Government,  and  that  officer  is 
hereby  enjoined  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
Government,  without  delay,  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  foregoing  rules  by  the  con- 
ductors of  newspapers  or  other  periodical 
works  published  in  the  English  language; 
and  ffie  same  duty  is  assigned  to  the  Per- 
siah  Secretary  to  the  Government,  with 
relation  to  newspapers  and  other  periodical 
publications  in  the  language  of  the  country. 

The  editors  of  the  newspapers,  or  other 
periodical  works  in  the  English  language, 
are  required  to  lodge  one  copy  of  every 
newspaper,  regular  or  extra,  and  of  every 
other  periodical  work  published'  by  them 
respectively,  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  the  Government ; and  the  editors 
of  newspapers  or  other  periodical  works 


Governor- General  in  Council  for  that  pur- 
pose ; and  any  person  who  shall  print  any 
book  or  paper,  or  shall  keep  or  use  arty 
printing  press  or  types,  or  other  materials 
or  articles  for  printing,  without  having 
obtained  such  license,  shall  be  liable,  on 
conviction  before  the  magistrate  or  joint 
magistrate  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which 
such  offence  may  be  committed,  to  a pe- 
cuniary fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
rupees  j commutable,  if  not  paid,  to  im- 
prisonment without  labour,  for  a period 
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in  the  languages  of  the  country,  are  in  not  exceeding  six  months. 

like  manner  required  to  lodge  one  copy  of  III.  The  magistrates  and  joint  magis- 

every  newspaper  or  other  periodical  work  trates  are  further  authorized  and  directed 

publishfed  oy  them  in  the  office  of  the  to  seize  and  attack  all  printing  presses  and 

Persian  Secretary  to  the  Government.  For  types,  and  other  materials  or  articles  for 

these  copies  they  will  receive  payment  at  printing,  which  may  be  kept  or  used  with- 

the  usual  rate  paid  by  regular  subscribers  In  their  respective  jurisdictions  without 

to  each  publication  respectively.  the  permission  and  license  of  Government, 

Published  by  order  of  the  Hon.  the  and  to  retain  the  same  (together  with  any 

^Governor- General  in  Council.  printed  books  or  papers  found  on  the  pre- 

W.  ,B.  BayivEy,  Chief  .Sec.  toGov.  misL>s)  under  attachment,  to  be  confiscated, 

it  Wi, , „ A ,,  . . j.  . or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as  the  Governor- 
K >»  tortjr  nodded  that  md. viduals  Gencra,  c^,  (to  whom  an  jmme. 

mediate  report  shall  be  made  in  all  such 
cases)  may  direct ; and  if  any  magistrate 
or  joint  magistrate  shall,  on  credible  evi- 
dence, or  circumstances  of  strong  pre- 
sumption, have  reason  to  believe  that  such 
unlicensed  printing  presses  or  types,  or 
other  materials  or  articles  for  printing,  are 


f J awwiivv*  » . v»  — — aa 

•wishing,  to  apply  for  licenses  under  the 
provisions  of  the  by-law,  will  be  furnished 
with  forms  of  the  necessary  affidavits,  on 
BPplicatioa -to  the  magistrates  at  the  police 

office^,  in -a jr-  >,  . , ; • 

A.3®.  1^23.  Regulation  III. 

V ‘ • * ‘ • * * 


foe. preventing  the  establish - ^ , , . . . . , 

mS,  Printifig  Presses  wit/, out  License,  kePfc  or,  llse<!  , house’  building  or 

aMfw  restraining,  under  certain  cir-‘  other  place,  he  Js  authorized  to  issue  his  { 
WiWwccs,  the  circulation  of  printed  warrant  to  foe  police  officers  to  search  for 
Sooks  .ant  Papers  ; passed  by  the  Go-  name,  mffie  mode  prescribed  in  foe 
1 ^General  in  Council  on  il«  5Qs  "ules  ^the  entry  and  search  of  dwelling-"  ' 
corresponding  with  the  24 th  untamed  in  - clauses  fifth,  sixth,  -V 

Chyte  1229,  Bengal  era ; tin  1 Olh  Chyle  and  seventh,  section  xvi,  Regulation  *?, 

<&$lh  Chyte  "j.230  -../r  -c.rmh 

mmi.  thfi^tk  Chyte  1880  Suipbvt  ; . ™ ^enever  any  person  or  person# 

°nd  the  22 d Rumb  12S8  Higeree.  shall  be  demons  of  keeping  or  using  any’-' 

....  . . \ printing  press,  or  types,  or  other  materials  ^ 

ffeymbfe.  whereas  it  m:  deemed  ex-  or  articles  for  printing,  he  op  they  shai/ 

Mrinc  ctato  ♦ l'o  ermo  a A 


y 

/ 


nf  „ • , * intuit  Loiai/imumcuv  juiiMHWUwuj  ’ill  WTMVir  IX  lJlttV  Ve  proposed 

presses,  diVtf1  tM;  use  bf  ' any  to  establish  such  printing  press,  r The  apr 
pr&ses,  or  of  types’  Cg  .dtl.er  ma-  lication  shall  specify  the -real  and  tru» 
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name  and  profession,  castf^  s pr,  ^ifgtai,«v-  f pay  for  such  books  or  papers  the  same 

age,  and  place  of  abode  of  every  person  ptifcerife  are  paid  by  other  purchasers ; all 

or  persons  who  are  (or  are  intended  to  be)  such  books  and  papers,  If  printed  in  the 

tfceprifilersand  publishers,  and  the  pro-  English  or  other  European  language,  shall 

< prietors  of  such  printing  press  or  types,  or  be  forwarded  by  the  htagistratfe  or  joint 

other  materials  or  articles  for  printing,  magistrate  to  the  office  of  the  €biet  Se- 

.and  the' place  where  such  printing  press  i$  cretary  to  Government ; and  if, printed  in 


w1  vw  r,rf * 

therein  named  as  the  printers,  publishers 
or  proprietors,  or  by  such  of  them  as  the 
magistrate  or  joint  magistrate  may  think 
It  expedient  to  select  for  that  purpose. 

V.  The  . magistrate  or  joint  magistrate 
shall  then  forward  a copy  of  such  applica- 
tion (with  a translation,  if  it  be  not  in  the 
English  language)  to  the  Governor- Ge- 
neral in  Council,  who,  after  calling  for 

, S any  further  information  which  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  will  grant  or  withhold 
the  license  at  his  discretion.  • ■ > 

VI.  If  the  license  shall  be  granted,  the 


X.  If  the  Governor-General  in.  Council 
shall  at  any  time  deein  it  expedient  to  pro- 
hibit the  circulation,  within  the  territories 
immediately  subordinate  to  the  Presidency 
of  Fort  William,  of  any  particular  newsr 
paper,  or  printed  book,  or  paper  of  any 
description  (whether  the  same  niay  be 
printed  in  the  town  of  Calcutta  or  else- 
where), immediate  notice  of  such  pro- 
hibition will  be  given  in  the  Government 
Gazette,  in  the  English,  Persian,  and 
Bengalee  languages.  The  officers  of  bo- 
vernroent*  both  civil  and  tjnilitaxy, 


v ju  ir  tne  license  biiau  u c giaui^u,  rw~-  — # v nTfl- 

magistrate  or  joint  magistrate  will  deliver  also  be  officially  apprized  ot  sue  p ^ 

° *1, Vil.it ton.  «nrl  will  be  directed  to  give  aue 


S725T  to  rVS  t-oncoroea,  ood  hibhion.  «od  *01  be  4^  J* 
will  apprize  them,  both  verbally  and  in  publicity  to  the  same,  wltibin^ie_.”n'> 
writing,  of  the  conditions  which  govern- 
ment may  in  each  instance  think  proper 
to  attach  to  such  license.  .. 

VII.  The  Governor- General  in  Council  wu«  « i"“— „ u 

reserves  to  himself  the  full  power  of  recalling  ingly  and  wilfully  circulate,  ora iu  ^ 

and  resuming  any  such  license,  whenever  he  circulated,  sell,  or  cause  to  ; ’ 
maysee  fit  to do  so.  Such  rebal  will  be  com.  deliver.out  or  distribute,  or  manyman^ 


piUMIClty  IU  VUV  riouic,  ~ 

their  official  influence  and  authority. 

' XL  Any  persons  subject  to  tlie  autho- 
rity of  the  zillah  and  city  courts,  who, after 
notice  of  such  prohibition*  shall 

_ ..  ^ ..  » V ..I.rn  (A  hfi 


municattd  by  the  magistrate  or  joint  ma- 
gistrate, by  a written  notice,  to  be  deliver- 
ed at  the  house,  office,  or  place  named  in 
the  application,  as  that  at  which  the  print- 
ing press  was  to  be  established,  or  at  any 
.other  house,  office,  or  place  to  which  such 
printing  press  may,  with  the  previous 
knowledge  and  written  sanction  of  the 
magistrate  or  joint  magistrate,  have  been 
intermediately  removed. 

VIII,  Any  person  or  persons  who, 
after  such  notice  being  duly  served,  shall 
use,  or  cause  or  allow  to  be  used,  such 
r.  . printing  presses  or  types,  or  other  ma- 
terials or  articles  for  printing,  shall  be 

1 ...  A.  nnnslltoC  nr/VKP fillip  in  ‘iPP— 


ilwHVCliUlK  v*  * • * » 

cause  to  be  distributed,  at  any  place  w 
in  the  territories  subordinate  to  the  l,e' 

sidenev  of  Fort  William,  any  newspaper, 
or  anv  printed  book  or  paper  of  any  * 
scription  so  prohibited,  shall,  on  comae 
tion  before  the  magistrate  or  jfWt  ma- 
gistrate of  the  jurisdiction  in 
offence  may  be  committed,  lie 
the  first  offence  to  a fine  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  rupees ; commutoble,  n 
paid,  to  imprisonment  without  labour  10 
a period  not  exceeding  two  months , an 
for  the  second,  and  each  and  every  £»• 
sequent  offence,  to  a fine  not  e* cee  iog 
two  hundred  rupees,  compiutable  to  m>* 


teriais  or  arucres  ior  prjmiug,  >■>  , #ne. 

subject  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  sec-  - prisonment  without  bard  labour,  fo  i* 

- J ••  nnrl  tl»p  nrint-  rind  not  exeeedina  four  montlis. 


riod  not  exceeding  four  months. 

XII.  If  the  person  who  m*J 'jam 
the  offence  described  inrtbe  preceding  «c* 
tion  shall  not  be  amenable  to  the  autbonty 


tion  ii,  of  this  Regulation,  and  the  print- 
ing  presses  types,  and  other  materials  or 
articles  for  printing  (together  with  all 

urinted  books  and  papers  found  on  the  . 

premises)  shall  be  seized,  attached  and  of  the  local  magistrate  or  joint  nia  > 
itr-  disposed  of,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Governor- General  Hi  Co»wc  , 

< »i < i Section iii.  of  this  Regulation.  adopt  such  measures  for 

jX.  All  books  and  papers  which  may  ^prohibition  notified  in  pursuance  oi 
be  printed  at  a press  duly  licensed  by  Go  tion  x.  as  may  appear  just  pd  uccessg- 
u ^ vemment,  shall  contain  on  the  first  and  last  XIII.  All  judgments  for  fines  P 
pa^es,  in  legible  characters,  in  the  same  by  the  magistrate  and  joint  magnate  uti- 
< •.language:  and  character  as  that  in  which  der  this  Regulation,  shall  be  lrofflediaiu)' 
such  book  or  paper  is  printed,  the  name  reported  (with  a copy  and  abstract  transtJ- 
’ ' .of  the  printer,  and  of  the  city,  town,  or  tion  of  . the  prqcecdings  heldjn  e»d> 

'f-1 1 place  at  which  the  book  or.  paper  may  be  fpr  the  inforniatjon  and  orders  of  the  bo- 
' printed;  and  of,  every  book  jand,  paper  yeriior-General  iO  Council;  tyho  resents 
printed  at,«iiph  licensed  press,  one  copy  to  himself  a discreb’ontof  remitting  or rt- 
shall  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  'ducing  the  fine,, in  any  instance  in  "u’ 
local  magistrate  or  joint  magistrate,  who  he  may  judge  it  proper  to  dc  |o.  , 
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• ni»  •Jibzyqcq  to  ^ood  thus  ,, 

'«  : eitfajubiuq  niiio  vd  biuq^v-  l5OOK0*  u1'J  1>r»»  w'm: 

•» «i 4»>«bq ^ buV^zr^.  ”5r,£::‘." *•■«« ^ .»?•• 

fSSjfSntsl  rw.Mnj.sKjT  ry:u  ,,.  ...,j»c  ^ ^ /JP*!1  ™V'V  ;**0,2?  MOtrpq  v, 

r ioiA  Mf&W* r of  Central  India,  including  trace  their  origin  to  Pooravisee,.  and 
' ■■Malum  and  adjoining  Provinces , esteem  themselves,  consequently,  chil«- 
th&  History  and  copious  Illtu-  drea,o£ , ;t)ie  Moon,  ' Bom|6i'S^kter8> 
rations  of  the  past  and  present  Con - however,  deny  the  title  of  both,  even 
dition  of  that  Country.  By  Major-  to  the  Cshatriya  or  military  caste; 
General  Sir  John  Malcolm  > G.C.Ij.  that  race,  according  to  them,  being 
! ‘ ' K.L.S.  2 vols.  London : 1 823.  extinct.  Whatever  be  their  origin,  the 
>fT *bj?  A 0 this  work,  under  the  title  of  a Rajpoots  appear  to  have  been  a very 
"J  Report  on  Central  India,  has  already  resolute  race  of  Hindoos,  They  main- 
passed  under  our  review,  previous  to  tained  not  only  their  rdfigion,  but  a 

v»in  . . 1 n z*  • i i >*,  r’  -r, 

,/ publication,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  sort  oi  independence,  even  under  the 
i devote  any  considerable  space  to  a Mahomedan  inonarchs  of  Malwa,  the 
•'  further  analysis  of  it.  The  alterations  bravest  and  wisest  of  whom  seem  to 
jsince  made  in  it  chiefly  concern  its  have  pursued  the  policy  of  the  Em- 
. >•  form  and  arrangement.  perors  of  Delhi,  in  regard  to  this 

'•*  *<  > Sir  John,  in  the  preface,  states  that  as  brave  race,  and  were  content  with 
the  Report, when  printed  at  Calcutta  by  their  nominal  submission, 
order  of  Government,  contained  some  The  chief  cause  of  the  defection  of 

^ ^ 1 ■l’ d I . . 1 ; 

imperfections  occasioned  by  the  hurry  this  powerful  tribe  from  the  house  of 
in  which  it  was  prepared,  during  ill-  Timur,  to  which  they  seemed  to  be 
health  and  amidst  other  duties,  and  as  much  attached,  was  a departure  from 
,U  SPpious  extracts  found  their  way  into  that  moderation,  on  the  part  of  the 
periodical  works,  he  solicited  permis-  reigning  prince,  in  regard  to  religion, 
sion  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  pub-  which  had  characterized  the  predeces- 
fish  it.  sors  of  Aurengzebe;  “ a prince  whose 

‘t\  j.Extracts  from  that  Report,  we  attainment  and  exercise  of  power  pre- 
!r  can  pretty  confidently  assert,  found  sent  perhaps  as  many  lessons  as  the 
their  way  into  no  periodical  publiea-  life  of  any  monarch  that  ever  reigned.1' 
lion  besides  this  Journal;  and  there-  The  result  of  his  efforts  against  the 
fore  we  take  the  merit  to  ourselves  of  feith  of  the  Hindoos  is  thus  related  : 
having  been  in  so  great  a degree  in-  “ Irritation  at  the  successful  depre- 
strumental  in  bringing  a work  of  such  dations  of  the  Mahrattas  ; the  sus- 
i:i  • (.real  value  and  importance  into  the  picion  of  these  freebooters  enjoying 
world. , The  extracts  referred  to,  ac-  the  good  wishes,  if  not.  the  secret  aid, 
companied  by  occasional  remarks,  will  of  others ; or  a spirit  of  bigotry,  per- 
be  found  in  this  Journal,  vols.  XIV.  baps  sincere,  but  more  probably  as- 
pp.21,  52G;  XV.  pp.  9,  121,  sumed,  to  revive  the  attachment  of 

' '5  fi  ^ In  the  history  of  Malwa,  which  the  Mahomedans,  led  him  to  attempt, 
^'forms  the  first  chapter  of  this  worjfe  Jjy.the  moBt  unjustifiable  means,  the 
* it  the  author  inserts  some  interesting  conversion  of  the  whole  of  his  Hin- 
?<>'  notices  respecting  theRajpoots  (though  doo  subjects.  Few  yielded  to  his  per- 
their  history  is  made  the  subject  of  a suasion  or  threats;  but  the  remainder 
; ’ subsequent  chapter),  some  of  which  were  visited,  as  a punishment  for  their 

-■Vo  we  shall  quote,  at  the  same  time  deny-  obstinacy,  with  the  extortion;  of  heavy 

;b  ing  that  the  work  is  so  “ unattractive  to  taxes  and  fines.  The  produce  of  these 
‘i'^l  '^heral  readers/?  as  he  apprehends*^  ’J  impositions  was  expected  to  be  im- 
' Many  of  the  Rajpoot  tribes  ofM*!-  raense.  The  public  revenue  hadgreat- 
.wa  are  called  the  children  of  the  Sun,  i ly  decayed  in  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe; 

: ’ ~ by  virtue  of  the  descent  they  claim  and  the  mean  motive  of  jdesiring  to 

from  the  celestial  Ramchunder.  Others  fill  his  treasury'  hits  been  imputed  to 
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this  sovereign,  as  the  ground  of  a account  of  the  principal  events  of  each 
measure,  which,  even  unsucce6sful  a$  it  ■ reign.  The  only  efforts  of  the  pen  of1 
was  (fop  jit  could  not  be  carried  into  common  writers,  are,  “short  letters 
full  effect),  lost  him  the  temper  and  on  family  affairs,  or  on  public  evetit? 
attachment  of  a great  majority  of  his  of  the  moment,  destroyed  or  forgotten 
subjects*-  The  chief  historical  record  as  soon  as  written.”  This  careless*, 
that  haa  been  preserved,  connected  less  is  the  more  inexplicable,  because 
with  this  transaction,  is  the  bold  and  their  fiscal  records  are  remarkably 
animated  appeal  made  by  Jeswunt  *'*n '.  vjc.fla  *i 

Singh,  Raja  of  Joudpoor,  in  bis  letter  *^The; 

to  the  Emperor,*  After  recalling  to  from  the  time'of  them  great  leader  ^ 
his  memory,  the  opposite  conduct  of  Sevajee,  to  the  battle  of  Paniput,  fur- '! 
Akber,  Jehangire,  and  his  father  Shah  nished  ample  ground  for  the  gratifies** 
Jehan,  and  reprobating  the  attempt  ^jon  pride,  supposing  what  occurred 
to  collect,  a ; revenue  upon  the  con-  to  be  written  in  the  most  plain  and 
sciences  of  , men,  or  to  vex  the  de-  unadorned  language.  Even  after  their 
votee  and  anchoret  with  a tax  upon  defeat  by  the  Afghans,  the  actions  of 
his  unbelief,  the  Hindoo  prince  ob-  Mulhar  Row,  the  first  chief  of  the 
serves,  “ If  your  Majesty  places  any  Holkar  family,  of  Madhajee  Sindia, 
faith  in  those  books  i by  distinction  and  of  Nana  Furnavese,  merited  to 
called  divine,  you  will  there  be  in-  be  preserved  by  their  countrymen, 
structed  that  God;  is  the  God  of  all  Their  deeds,  however,  have  almost  en- 
mankind,  not  of  Mahomedans  alone,  tirely  been  trusted  to  tradition,  and 
The  Pagan  and  Musulman  are  equal  this  by  a people  who  are  not  only  veiy 
in  his  presence ; distinctions  of  colour  generally  instructed,  but  who  are  ml-, 
are  of  his  ordination  t it  is  he  who  nute  to  a degree  in  all  that  concerts 
gives  existence.  In  your  temples,  it  the  management  of  the  large  territo- 
is  in  his  name  that  the  voice  calls  to  ries  which  are,  or  have  'beeff,  ^ 

prayer ; in . the  house  of  images,  the  to  their  government,  f 

bell  is  shaken  ; still  he  is  the  object  of  found  amid  the  archives"  of  "Poona,  " 
our  admiration.  - To  vilify,  therefore,  only  related  to  the  revenue  affkirs  of 

the  religion  or  the  customs  of  other  the  empire.  They  are  complete  for 

men,  is  to  set  at  nought  the  pleasure  the  last  century,  and  furnish  a most-^ 
of  the  Almighty.”  Pp.  51,  52,  vol.  I.  correct  record  of  receipts,  disbursed 
In  speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  ments,  names  of  officers  employed,^ 
Mahrattas  in  Malwa,  Sir  John  refers  and  dates  of  all  financial  transactions!0 

( ’.Ik:  »*p nnq  9»l 


to  that  singular  fact,  so  often  lamented  Pp.  59, 60,  vol.  I.  ,1  . T/ 

In  our  Journal  for  December  last, 

>M,lq  30  , ilB" 


by  writers,  and  so  severely  animad- 
verted upon  by  the  historian  of  British p.  531,  we  gave  a succinct  account, 
India, t the  want  of  historical  records  from  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  Report,  ' 


tneir  vicwuco,  m w.  penaix  io  uns  wurK  if,  y. 

their  learned  writers  seem  to  have  *' js  given, ' “ an  Ibstricf of'&e  pta 
entertained  the  desire  of  perpetuating  on  which  it  was  intended  to  have  iri- 


the  actions  of  their*  heroes,  and  the  w troduced  Punjayet s lW  Centfal , In- ^ 
fame  of  the  nation,  by  any  historical  jia;”  we  infer  from  this  4 

work,  or  even  of  blending  that  correct  speech  that  the  desigri  has  beefi  aban? 
series  of  their  rulers’  names,  which  is  <jone£  the  plan,  & iti  rresp^^tijer, " 
generally  kept,  with  a clear  authentic  ; hlficer's  of  the  tidu^^^'is  foil^V'  ’ 
* Thtte  «w»»ny  translation*  dAhts'leit'er,'  Y>f : ' <«  The  principal  officer  of  the  tadW 

•which  ilie  a »ery  httral  tran,.  jv*  f%!r 

U.ion!  iill  be  found  In  the  A.iatic  »tuc*llany, , S>’stem  *>  a Supemtehdaflt  W ^ ^ 
t Jl.ill’iHHt.  of  Uriiutt  India,  vol.  1 . pauim,  jayets,  who  Without  "either  tHe 

«•  >•  .\;ri'.-|r  J~)  > \i>>.  •>  4 (|t  w 3i(" 
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! ,«•  *><-»  *■«  • ' * - 

br-(ex^t  duties,  of,q  judge, , bp,  this,  poiofcis  the  only  one  respecting 

(under  the  LieuGGovernor)  th£  repre-jr,whiehi  ibiirij  commendation  requires 
seqtqtive  c^j^QYprnment  in  its  judicial  ^somft  limit.  Laxityy  antkcvert  > eare- 
charact^Vj  no  ipw'+tL  .inborn  od-Zi^essness  of  style*  might  vdry i well  be 
- “ The  Superintendant  of  Punjayets  overlooked  in  the  work,  as  first  seen 

to  have  one  or  more  Registers,  or  as-  by  us.  Since  it  has  been  revised  by 
sistants,  as  circumstances  required.  the  author,  and  has  also  f'  passed 
“ A native  establishment,  consisting  , through  the  hands  of  another  gentleman 
of  a Sudder  Ameen,  learned  Shastry,  already  familiar  with  the  business  of 
Moollah,  and  some  native  writers,  to  publication,  defects  of  this  kind  are  not 
be  attached  to  the  Superintendant  of  so  excusable.  We  subjoin  an  example 
Punjayets.  i5  t J ".v  .,or  two,  which  are  taken  at  random t J 

<e  The  local  collector  of  the  revenue  , “ He  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot  by 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  a magistrate,  one  of  Dherma’s  sepoys,  his  head  cat 
and  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  police,  as  off,  and  thrown,  like  that  of  a com- 
under  the  governments  of  Madras  and  mon  malefactor,  before  Jeswunt  Row's 
Bombay.’  . - tent,  to- which  Ghuffoor  Khan  had 

“ Punjayct  courts  of  arbitration  to  hastened  in  the  beginning  of  the  fray, 
be  encouraged  to  sit  and  decide  upon  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  friend;  but 
petty  disputes,  without  reference  to  finding  that  too  late , he  contented 
government  officers ; but  in  all  cases  himself  with  intreating,”  &e.  Vbl.  I, 
where  forms  were  complete  according  . p.  267.  „ : - '*■'*  •'  » 

to  local  usage,  aid  to  be  given  to  en-  n The  excesses  of  Ameer  Khan*® 
force  awards.  Patans  at  Saiigor  have  been  noticed  i 

“ A Munsiff,  or  native  judge,  to  be  but  that  was  far  surpassed  at  Pooiifl, 
nominated  from  among  the  most  re-  where  he  was  seized,”  &c.  Vol.  I,  p. 
pectable  inhabitants  to  each  principal  328.  , »••  :-n  r 

town  or  district,  with  limited  power  “ — the  main  influence  by  which 
to  determine  causes,  and  to  imprison  Ameer  Khan  retained  his  precarious 
and  distrain  property  of  debtors  and  rank  as  their  chief,  was  his  forming 
delinquents.  Potails  of  villages  to  have  the  link  that  attached  this  band  of  de- 
a jurisdiction  as  petty  munsiffs,  with  predators  to  the  house  of  Holkar.” 
hmitqd  power  to  hear  and  judge  small  -Vol,  I,  p.  329.  „ ' -b  :A 

cases,  and  to  settle  disputes.  We  must,  it  is  presumable,  lay  to 

" In , cities  and  districts,  some  of  the  account  of  the  gentleman  who 
the  principal  inhabitants  (including  the  “ assisted  in  correcting  the  press,” 
Munsiffs)  may  be  distinguished  by  the  sundry  infractions  of  that  concord 
name  of  Mookhs,  or  heads,  and  sit  as  which  should  subsist  hetween  the  vdrb 
the  Presidents  of  Punjayets.  and  nominative.  Among  the  errata 

“ The  members  of  Punjayets  to  be  to  the  first  volume  are  seven  instances 
.taken  from  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  use  of  is  for  are , and  war  for 
of  every  class.  , . .j...  v,  ,,  were,  pointed  out  for  correction.  ,iv  v., 

“ The  Canoongoe,  or  writer,  of  the  The  adjuncts  to  this  work  are  a 
district,  town  or  village,  to  act  as  Re-  map  of  Central  India,  by  Arro\Vsmifcb  $! 
gister,  and  to  write  a copy  of  the  a Geological  Sketch  of  Malwa,  aocotn* 
proceedings,  ( ! panied  by  a valuable  report ; abstracts 

“ Tribes  and  pastes*  under  the  most  of  treaties  and  engagements  with 
despotic  rulers,  name  their  pwn  heads,  . neighbouring  powers ; and  a Geogra- 
who  woujd  bq,  from  t^eir  condition,  pjiical  Index*  compiled  by  Mr*  Walter 
^gihlf.niembers^of  Punjayets;  and  it  ->  Hamilton.j-rrjtn-  recommending  this 
is  a they  owe  toAheqc  iribe.  and  tyork  to  the  notice  of ! the; public1'  *\Ve 
tne  ppplic  tq  sit  upon  them,”  &p,  ? ^ could, not employ,  tqr ms  top  strong  to 

The  aforegoing  quotations  will  shew  convey  our  high  opinion  of  its  great 
the  style  in  which  the  w ork  is  written  : interest,  value  and  importance. 
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The  Kart- India  Military  Calendar ; 
conjoining  the  Services  , of  General 
and  Field  Officers  of  the  Indian 
Army . i By  the  Editor  of  the  Royal ,, 
Military  Calendar * London  : 1823* 

At*  historian  of  British  India  could 
scarcely  wish  for  a more  valuable  book 
of  reference  than  a well  compiled  and 
voluminous  redord  of  the  military  ser- 
vices of  the  principal  officers  of  our 
Indian  army,  commencing  with  the 
earliest  period  of  our  Indian  history. 
But  a work  of  such  a character  must 
command  respect  in  a more  peculiar 
manner  from  its  appeal  to  British  feel- 
ing. To  the  heart  that  is  capable  of 
appreciating  the  services,  privations, 
and  anxieties  of  those  who  have 
fought  and  bled  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  a tribute  of  remembrance* 
however  alight,  is  always  grateful; 

Owing  to  the  great  distance  of  our 
Indian  possessions  from  the  parent 
state,  the  public  at  home  have  always 
been  very  inadequately  informed  of 
our  military  transactions  in  that  quar* 
ter.  It  is  true,  that  the  most  valua- 
ble histories  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time,  which  have  indelibly  re- 
corded the  most  heroic  acts  of  indi- 
vidual valour,  and  furnished  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  most  arduous  campaigns, 
conducted  by  officers  of  the  lowest 
rank,  which  in  our  western  hemisphere 
would  do  ubtless  have  been  entrusted 
only  to  general  or  field  officers.  But 
such  histories  unavoidably  appear  after 
a considerable  lapse  of  time,  and  then 
appeal  to  a public,  unacquainted  even 
with  the  names  of  the  actors,  and  con- 
sequently influenced  by  no  previous 
feeling.  In  Europe,  on  the  contrary, 1 
a campaign  can  never  occur,  in  which 
the  armies  of  Great  Britain  are  re- 
quired to  act  a conspicuous  part,  but 
the  newspapers  are  continually  an- 
nouncing some  valorous  action,  or  re- ' 
viving  our  grateful  recollections  of! 
past  achievements.  What  then  can 1 
be  more  desirable  than  a work  whose 
exclusive  object  is  to  make  known,  as 
widely  as  possible,  the  military  ser- 


vices of  of  numerous  class  of  British 
officers,  which  have  remained,  for  the 
most  part,  unknown  to  the  'public*' 
though  often  challenging Comparison 
with  the  brightest  deeds  of  ancient  eft 
modern  warfare  $ OlIT 

We  should  have  thought  that  Our 
Indian  army  would  have  regarded  it  a* 
a duty  and  a privilege  to  contribute  to 
such  a work.  It  fras  not  without  sur* 
prise,  therefore,  that  we  received  the ' 
information,  that  the  editor’s  applica- 
tions for  assistance,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  extensively  made*  In  the 
most  intelligent  and  proper  quarters** 
were  very  partially  replied  to.  He 
naturally  expected  from  India  the  most 
valuable  biographical  memoirs ; but 
most  of  his  solicitations  were  strangely 
slighted.  Our  feeling  on  this  head  is 
by  no  means  altered  by  the  handsome  * 
acknowledgments  of  the  Editor,  in 
the  preface  to  the  work,  for  the  favours 
he  had  actually  received,  nor  by  his  de- 
licate silence  where  he  had  no  thanks 
to  return;  We  know  that  he  wa* 
chiefly  abandoned  to  his  own  industry 
and  resources;  and  although  we  have 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  are  influenced  solely'  by  \ public 
feelings,  yet  we  think  it  is  due  to  him 
thus  briefly  to  acquaint  his  readers- of 
the  strange  indifference  of  those  whom 
common  sense  would  suppose  to ’be 
chiefly  interested.  We  trust  that  bo 
complaints  will  come  from  that  quarter 
of  incompleteness  or  discrepancy;  4nd 
perhaps  we  may  also  be  allowed  to 
hope,  that  any  dissatisfaction  that  may 
possibly  be  felt  on  that  score  will  tend 
to  excite  some  little  energy,  to  assist  the 
compiler  in  his  future  labours  to  com- 
plete a work  which  might  thus  so  ea- 
sily be  rendered  ohe’of  the  most  in- 
teresting military  records  in  the  lan- 
guage. 1 *«<•?■*•  t-iVl 

We  shall  now  direct  our-  attention 
to  the  more  pleasing  office  of  pointing 
out  those  portions  of  the  work  which 
are  most  valuable;  and  this  Is  the 
more  satisfactory’  to  ourselves,  from 
the  circumstance  that  several  of-- the 
longest  and  most  interesting  memoirs 
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appeared  originally  in  our  own  Jopr- 
ntk:  There  are  several,  however)  of 
superior  character,  to 
which^jjyti^»n^  advance  no  previous 

cl»irntt icum  fo  ti'tu*  •• 

The  services  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir  Jienry  Cosby,  whose  name  stands 
fro$t  in  the  volume,  are  fully  detailed 
iifc#  very  interesting  sketch  of  his  mi- 
litary life.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
18$£,.be  was  one  of  the  oldest  officers 
of  the  Company’s  army.  The  repeat- 
ed testimonials  of  his  commanding  offi- 
cer,  and  the  subsequent  honours  which 
awaited  him  in  his  native  country, 
were  richly  earned  by  a long  course  of 
arduous  and  eventful  service. 

;The  subject  of  the  second  memoir 
is  the  late  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Henry  White ; 
but  as  the  greater  portion  of  this  arti- 
cle .appeared  in  a late  number  of  the 
Asiatic  Journal,  we  pass  on. 

i Lieut.-Gen.  Robert  Maekay  is  the 
third  officer  who  claims  attention  from 
the  place  he  occupies  in  the  volume 
before  us.  - During  the  earlier  period 
of  his  service  in  India,  he  was  con- 
stantly attached  to  the  field  army  com- 
manded by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  death  of  that  great 
and  ‘justly  revered  officer,  alternately 
served  in  the  Deckan  and  Ceded  Dis- 
tricts^^ OSoi*r  t*.  / 

<>Jt  /would  far  surpass  the  limits  of  a 
review  to  furnish  an  epitome  of  each 
memoir  contained  in  this  volume ; 
neither  would  such  an  analysis  be  sa- 
tisfactory to  our  readers.  We  must 
content  i f ourselves, , therefore,  with  ; 
pointing  out  to  their  attention  those 
only  which  are  chiefly  deserving  of  their 
notice/*  Of  these,  the  roost  remarkable 
for  general  interest  are  the  sketches 
which  are  given  of  Major  Gen.  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  the  late  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Kirk- 
patrick, Col.  Patrick  Walker,*  A.  Col. 
Barton  Burr,*  Major  F.  F.  Staunton, 
and  Sir  P&vid  Ochterlony.  In  regard,, 
however,  to  the  latter  officer,  the  editor 
must  allow  us  to  observe  that  we  think  he 
hasatapoely  allotted  sufficient  space  for 
a»due  relation  of  his  involuable>eryices.  , 

« ViUe'AriUtii:  Journulh j/-  J ; 
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The  campaigns  he  conducted  inNepaul, 
and  which  ultimately  terminated  so 
honourably  to  the  British  arms,  were 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  It  was  the  duty 
of  General  Ochterlony  to  contend  in 
an  uncultivated  and  pestilential  climate 
for  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  a bold 
and  hardy  race.  To  tell  us  simply 
that  his  military  plans  were  ably  con- 
trived, and  promptly  and  vigorously 
executed,  is  speaking  tamely.  The  edi- 
tor had  abundant  materials  at  his  com- 
mand to  furnish  a detailed  account  oi 
a roost  interesting  and  singular  cam- 
paign, and  we  certainly  think  that  he 
would  have  acted  wisely  towards  him- 
self as  a military  historian,  and  have 
performed,  likewise,  a simple  act  ot 
justice  to  the  subject  of  his  memoir* 
by  availing  himself  more  amply  of  so 
fair  an  opportunity.  To  revert,  how- 
ever, from  the  biographer  to  Sir  David 
himself,  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  the 
following  interesting  passage  in  the 
address  of  the  Marquess  Hastings, 
when  acting  as  the  representative  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
in  investing  this  distinguished  officer 
with  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  “ You 
have  obliterated,”  says  the  Noble 
Marquess,  “ a distinction  painful  for 
the  officers  of  the  Hon.  Company ; 
and  you  have  opened  the  door  for  your 
brothers  in  arms  to  a reward,  which 
their  recent  display  of  exalted  spirit 
and  invincible  intrepidity  proves,  could 
not  be  more  deservedly  extended  to 
the  officers  of  any  army  on  earth.” 
Perhaps  we  may  here  be  allowed  to 
digress  for  a few  moments,  to  observe 
how  gratifying  it  must  be  to  all  parties, 
that  theinvidious  distinctions  between 
King’s  and  Company’s  officers  are 
gradually  wearing  away.  It  was  for- 
merly too  much  the  practice  to  give  an 
undue  precedence  to  the  former,  in 
every  description  of  service,  whether 
of  honour  or  responsibility.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  system,  it  has  been 
strongly  and  repeatedly  urged,  that 
it  was  literally  inverting  the  order 
which  common  sense  as  well  as 
justice  most  naturally  dictated.  The 
Vol.  XVI.  3Q 
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■long  administration,  however,  of  the 
Noble  Marquess,  has  been  marked  from 
its  commencement  by  more  equitable 
vieWs.  Alive  to  the  just  pretensions 
of  the  Company's  officers,  founded  on 
thfeir  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
native  troops,  it  has  ever  been  his  wish 
and  aim  to  entrust  them  with  duties 
of  equal  importance  with  such  as  were 
respectively  committed  to  officers  of 
the  same  rank  belonging  to  His  Ma- 
jesty's army. — We  hope  that  an  equally 
just  and  liberal  system  will  be  pursued 
by  his  successors. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  military 
memoirs. — One  of  the  most  brilliant 
actions  ever  recorded  in  history  was 
performed  by  a small  detachment,  con- 
sisting of  a detail  of  Madras  artillery 
and  two  six-pounders,  1st  batt.  N.I.^ 
about  600,  and  about  300  auxiliary 
horse,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
(now  Major)  Staunton.  This  small 
force  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
the  whole  of  the  Peishwa’s  army,  es- 
timated at  20,000  horse,  and  several 
* thousand  infantry.  An  official  ac- 
count of  this  affair  was  published  in 
Divisional  Orders,  for  the  general  in- 
formation of  the  army,  and  is  given 
in  the  volume  before  us,  but  as  a late 
publication,*  apparently  from  the  pen 
of  an  individual  who  visited  the  spot 
immediately  after  the  action,  supplies 
us  with  a few  additional  particulars, 
we  shall  here  extract  it. 

To  retreat  before  such  masses  of  cavalry 
was  impossible.  The  officers  with  Cap- 
tain Staunton  were  Lieutenant  Chisholm 
and  Assistant- Surgeon  Wiley  of  the  Ma- 
dras Artillery,  Lieutenant  aud  Adjutant 
Pattinson,  and  Lieutenant  Conlan  second 
of  1st  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Jones  of 
the  10th  Bombay  N.I.,  doing  duty  with 
that  corps,  the  Assistant-surgeon  in  charge 
of  it  Mr.  Wingate,  and  Lieutenant  Swan- 
ston  in  command  of  the  auxiliary  horse. 
These  gentlemen  formed  a circle  on  the 
heights  of  Koragaum  around  their  com- 
mander, and  it  was  debated  what  course 
should  be  pursued  for  the  preservation  and 
honour  of  the  detachment,  in  the  perilous 
situation  in  which  they  found  themselves. 
For  such  a handful  of  men  to  remain  in 
the  plain,  was  certain  destruction,  to  re- 
treat was  equally  dangerous,  and  only  two 

* “ Fifteen  Year*  in  India.” 
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alternatives  presented  the  shadow  of  hope, 
for  the  idea  of  cutting  th^ir  w^y.  to  Poonah 
through  the  Peishwa’s  army  was  out  ,of 
the  question.  The  village  of  Koragaum, 
with  several  strong  houses  and.  inclosures, 
lay  half  a mile  before  them  on , theJeft 
bank  of  the  Beema,  while  a strong  height, 
difficult  of  approach  for  cavalry  was  a lit- 
tle way  on  their  right,  but  without  water 
or  cover  for  the  men.  Captain  Staunton 
moved  therefore  upon  the  village  with  the 
intention  of  occupying  it,  and  had  scarcely 
succeeded  in  reaching  it . with  his  detach" 
ment,  when  he  was  attacked  in  the  most 
determined  manner  by  three  divisions  of 
the  Peishwa’s  best  infantry,  supported  by 
immense  bodies  of  horse,  and  the  fire  of 
two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  enemy’s 
troops  were  animated  to  the  utmost  exer- 
tions by  the  presence  of  the  Peishwa  on  a 
distant  height,  attended  by  all  the  princi- 
pal Mahratta  chiefs,  who  battered  his 
highness  with  the  prospect  of  witnessing 
the  destruction  of  this  gallant  handful  of 
British  troops. 

Impressed  with  terror  at  the  intrepidity 
of  the  European  character,  the  Peishwa, 
on  seeing  Captain  Staunton  advance  down 
the  heights  of  Koragaum,  exclaimed  to 
Gockla,  who  had  offered  to  cross  the  river 
and  attack  the  detachment,  **.  They  are 
coming  to  attack  us  ■”  But  on  perceiving 
that  the  advanced  guard  was  making  to- 
wards the  village,  he  i>ermitted  the  Arabs 
to  plunge  into  the  Beema,  and  endeavour 
to  gain  possession  of  it  before  the  British, 
and  they  succeeded  in  posting  themselves 
in  the  strongest  parts  of  it,  from  Which  it 
was  found  impossible  to  dislodge  them, 
and  the  contest  for  the  remainder  was  ob- 
stinately continued  from  noon  till  nine 
p.M.  During  that  time  almost  every 
pagoda  aud  house  had  been  repeatedly 
taken  and  retaken,  and  one  of  the  guns 
for  several  minutes  was  in  possession  of 
the  enemy.  The  detachment  was  placed 
in  the  most  trying  situation  at  this  period ; 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  artillerymen  and 
about  one-third  of  the  infantry  and  auxi  - 
liary horse  were  killed  or  wounded.  From 
the  exertions  which  the  European  officers 
had  been  called  upon  to  make  in  leading 
their  men  to  frequent  charges  with  the 
bayonet,  their  numbers  also  were  dimi- 
nished. Lieutenant  Chisholm  was  no 
more,  having  fallen  under  several  wounds. 
Mr.  Assistant- Surgeon  Wingate  was  also 
killed.  His  right  arm  was  broken  in  a 
charge  on  the  Arabs,  in  which  he  and 
Lieutenant  Conlan,  who  was  also  wound- 
ed, were  made  prisoners,  and  thrust  Into 
a pagoda,  of  which  the  enemy  had  .pos- 
session. Mr.  Wingate  ffiere^  dressed  tys 
own  arm,  but  a few  moments  after  Lieu- 
tenants Swanston  and  Pattinson  charged  the 
Arabs,  and  Mr.  Wingate  having  evinced 
a desire  to  escape  was  stabbed  . in  the 
breast  and  expired,  but  Conlan  was  res- 
cued. The  two  brave  officers  who  led  the 
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inactive  while  able  to  wield  his  sword,  and 
he  joined  in’other  charges  which  cost  him 
his  life.  Only  Captain  Staunton,  Lieu- 
tenant Jones,  and  Mr.  Assistant-surgeon 
Wiley  then  remained,  nearly  exhausted, 
to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  remaining  part 
of  the  force,  who  were  almost  frantic  from 
the  want  of  water,  and  the  unparalleled 
exertions  they  had  made  throughout  the 
day  without  any  sort  of  refreshment,  after 
a fatiguing  march  of  twenty-six  miles* 
But  under  cover  of  the  night  they  were 
enabled  to  procure  a supply  of  water,  and 
at  nine  P.  M.  the  enemy  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  village,  after  sustaining  an 
immense  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 

As  the  editor,  if  our  information  is 
correct,  is  collecting  materials  for  a 
second  volume,  perhaps  he  will  allow 
us  to  suggest  an  addition  to  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  original  plan. 

We  certainly  think,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  that  the  East-India 
Military  Calendar  ought  to  be  render- 
ed as  complete  as  possible,  by  com- 
mencing with  the  earliest  period  of 
our  Indian  history.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  furnish  me- 
moirs of  those  early  and  celebrated 
officers,  whose  invaluable  services  had 
already  been  amply  detailed  in  several 
admirable  histories  of  our  military 
transactions  in  India.  We  must  con- 
fess, however,  that  we  experienced 
disappointment  on  turning  over  the 
pages  of  his  volume,  that  a Clive,  a 
Lawrence,  and  a bright  constellation  of 
other  worthies  had  been  excluded  from 
shining  forth  in  this  their  proper  hemis- 
phere. In  furnishing  the  histories  of  such 
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men  the  editor  cannot  be  dependant 
on  any  additional  intelligence  to  be 
received  from  India ; we  tru$t,  there- 
fore,  that  he  will  hasten  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  and  ultimately  present  to 
the  Indian  and  British  public  a series 
of  biographical  sketches  as  complete 
in  number  as  interesting  in  character... 

The  editor  of  the  work  before  us  is 
likewise  the  editor  of  the  Royal  Mi- 
litary Calendar,  and  probably  thought, 
that  all  biographical  notices  of  offi- 
cers belonging  to  His  Majesty’s  army 
would  appear  in  a more  appropriate 
manner  in  the  last-named  publication, 
whatever  might  have  been  their  ser- 
vices in  India.  Perhaps  he  was  right 
in  this  opinion.  Nevertheless,  w e can- 
not help  regretting,  that  a work  so 
peculiarly  Indian  as  the  East-India 
Military  Calendar  should  be  deprived, 
for  this  or  any  other  reason,  of  the 
additional  lustre  it  would  otherwise 
have  boasted.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  it  is 
true,  was  an  officer  in  His  Majesty’s 
army;  but  it  was  in  India  that  he 
performed  those  splendid  actions 
which  have  rendered  his  name  immor- 
tal. By  the  talents  and  energy  of  this 
distinguished  officer,  India  was  saved 
to  England  at  a most  critical  and 
eventful  period.  The  services  of  such 
a man  can  scarcely  be  too  strongly  or 
too  often  eulogized. 

It  would  give  us  real  satisfaction  to 
observe,  in  one  comprehensive  view, 
the  whole  assemblage  of  the  military 
founders  and  supporters  of  our  empire 

in  the  Eastern  World. 
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men  oat  in  this  desperate  attempt  were 
wounded,  but  Patti nson  amid  not  remain 
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Abstract , of  a "Report  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Ifoices  at  Bencoolen,  by  J.  Lumsdaine , 

'vB&iaali 

In  1798,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  the  culti  vatiori  of  cloves  and 
nutmegs  into  the  Island  of  Sumatra.  The 
success  ‘of  the  experiment  has  been  de- 
tailed, in  a very  able  memoir,  by  Mr. 
Liinasdame,  which  was  published  in  1821  j 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Sumatra,  and  lias  since  been 


— to:  'iw.’jJ  • .y»i  ufV  ,‘i  'io 

abridged  by  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment  was  by  no  means 
favourable  r out  of  66  clove  plants,  latid-£ 
ed  in  health  and  vigour  in  1798,  only  fonr 
arrived  at  maturity,  one  of  which  flowered 
in  1809,  and  the  most  vigorous  of  them 
did  not  survive  the  thirteenth  tear. 

The  attempt,  Uhder  the  late  celebrated 
botanist  l)r.  KoTtbnrgh,  was  mere  for- 
tunate. In  1803,  this  gentleman  brought 
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a supply  of  no  less  than  22,000  vigorous  appear  to  continue  prolific  long^t  itt  some 
nutmegs,  and  6,000  or  7,000  clove  plants,  parts  of  the  Eastern  ArcMpelagd^han 
from  Amboy  na.  The  inode  of  culture  is  others.  At  the  MoHiccfis,  it  is  said  to 
simple;  and  is  much  the  same,  however  carry  fruit  for  seventy  or  eighty  jbaH  j at 
various  the  soil.  It  consists  in  keeping  Sumatra  experience  only  warrants  Mr.  L. 
the  plants  clean  with  the  hoe,  und  ma-  to  speak  of  twenty-two,  but  the  plants  are 
nuriug  with  cow-dung  and  burnt  earth  healtliy  and  thriving.  The  fruit  is  ripe 


once  a year  in  the  rainy  season.  Mr. 
Lumsdaine,  however,  remarks,  that  the 
preparation;  of  suitable  compost  is  as 
yet  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  the 
pruning  knife  too  sparingly  used.  In 
fixing  the  soil  of  a plantation,  be  gives  a 


about  seven  months  after  the  first  appearance 
of  blossom ; and  a good  bearing  tree,  of 
fifteen  years  old,  may  produce  five  pbilnds 
of  nutmegs,  and  a pound  and  a-quarter  of 
mace.  They  bear  all  the  year  rbund  ; but 
the  great  harvest  may  be  looked  for  iri  the 


decided  preference  to  the  alluvial  grounds,  months  of  September,  October,  Novettiber 
from  their  superior  fertility,  and  capacity  and  December.  The  integuments  burst 
for  retaining  moisture.  In  such  grounds  on  the  ripening  of  the  fruit ; and  at  this 
the  plants  thrive  healthily,  uuder  even  a period  the  tree  exhibits  a very  rich' and 
slender  pittance  of  manure.  In  virgin  beautiful  appearance.  Hie  mace  h stript 
forest-lands  a greater  proportion  of  dung  off  carefully,  and  dried  in  the  stm,  or 
is  required  : but  they  are  next  in  rank  to  in  damp  weather  by  the  heat  of  a charcoal 
the  alluvial.  In  ail  situations  lofty  shoot-  fire. 

ing  trees,  to  protect  the  plantation  from  The  process  of  drying  the  nuts  is  mi- 
the  southerly  and  northerly  winds,  are  nutely  descr.bed  by  Mr.  Lumsdainb.  The 
indispensably  necessary.  When  trees  are  produce  of  different  months  is  pliacbd  on 
not  found  on  soil,  otherwise  adapted  for  different  stages  over  the  fire,  and  the  tem- 
the  culture  of  die  clove  and  nutmeg,  Mr.  perature  is  never  permitted  to  exceed  140° 
Lumsdaine  recommends  belting  the  plan-  of  Fall.  The  nuts  are  turned  every  se- 
taiion  with  the  Cassuarma  Liitorea , and  cond  or  third  day,  and  undergo  this 
Cerbera  Manghas;  large  trees,  however,  smoking  process  for  a complete  period  of 
must  not  be  permitted  to  stand  among  die  two  months.  Such  as  rattle  freely  in  the 
plants.  shell  are  then  taken  out,  by  breaking  the 

The  nuts,  selected  as  ripe  as  possible,  kernel  with  a mallet : they  iare  theii  rub- 
are  set  at  die  distance  of  a foot  apart,  bed  over  with  well  sifted  dry  lime.  They 
covering  them  very  lightly  with  mould,  are  well  packed  for  exportation  in  light 
In  thirty  or  sixty  days  die  seedlings  ap-  casks,,,  covered  with  a coating  of  fresh 
pear ; and  when  four  feet  high,  the  heal-  water  and  lime.  Every  means  to  exclude 
thiest  are  removed,  at  the  commencement  the  air  must  be  adopted.  Mr.  Lumsdaine 
. of  the  rains,  to  die  plantation  previously  is  decidedly  against  the  practice  in  corn- 
prepared;  and  placed  in  boles  thirty  feet  mon  use,  of  dipping  the  nutmegs  in  salt- 
from  each  other.  The  soil  must  be  as  well  water  and  lime ; and  prefers  rubbing  them, 
pulverized  as  possible,  to  admit  of  die  as  directed,  simply  with  well-sifted  dry 
roots  striking  early  and  firmly.  The  plough  lime. 

is  employed  in  clearing  between  the  rows,  The  cultivation  of  cloves  Is  not  so  well 
and  in  sultry  weadier  die  plants  are  water-  adapted  to  die  soil  of  Sumatra  as  of  other 
ed  every  other  day.  Until  five  years  old,  parts  of  world,  where  they  are  grown  in 
they  are  carefully  protected  against  the  greater  abundance ; Mr.  Lumsdaine  does 
sun  ; after  that  period,  until  their  fifteenth  not  therefore  appear  to  think  their  cultiva- 
year,  they  are  liberally  supplied  with  die  tion  a matter  of  so  much  profit  or  im- 
compost  manure.  This  manure  is  applied  porta  nee. 

in  a circular  furrow,  in  immediate  contact  In  a plantation  of  1,000  nutmegs  or 
with  the  fibrous  roots.  Care  must  be  taken  ‘ clove  trees,  our  author  estimates  that  seven 
to  keep  the  roots  covered  widi  mould,  as  Chinese,  or  active  Bengalees,  fifty  head 

* they  naturally  rise  upwards.  Suckers  and  of  cattle,  and  two  ploughs,  are  sufficient 
,,:,dead  branches  are  to  be  removed,  and  the  for  all  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  The 

lateral  ones  alone  encouraged.  The  end  clove  harvest,  he  says,  is  tedious,  and  re- 
of  wliat  is  called  the  great  annual  harvest  quires  an  additional  number  of  hands. 

■ is  the  proper  time  for  pruning.  , , “ I have  very  great  satisfaction,”  he  ob- 

The  proportion  between  male  and  female  serves,  “ in  affording  my  individual  tes- 
1 1 plants  is  a matter  of  chance,  but  it  is  cal-  timony  to  the  energy  and  zeal  which  ac- 

I culated  that  the  number  of  productive  trees  tuate  the  great  body  of  the  planters,  and 
may  amount  to  about  two-thirds.  But  the  of  the  correspondent  improvement  of  their 
plant  is  both  monoecious  and  dioecious ; respective  plantations.  Without  mention- 

I I and  where  abundant^  of  the  former  are  ing  the  names  of  individuals  who  have 

* found,  the  fewer  the  .number  of  male  been  foremost  in  this  race  of  emulation, 

'plants  to  be  retained,  o • suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  plantations  ge- 

‘o  The  nutmeg  begins  to  bear  fruit  about  nerally  exhibit  tokens  of  progressive  ame- 
the  seventh  year,  and  in  the  fifteenth  its  lioiation ; and  that  such  of  the  trees  of 
productiveness  is  at  the  highest : it  would  the  importation  of  1 798  as  have  been  duly 
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cultured,  are  in  the  highest  degree  of  Calcutta  medical  and  physical  society. 


vigour,  and  productiveness. 

>j  f “ It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect/ 
■ ,j  that  such  felicitous  results  could  have  been 
j realized  without  proportionate  sacrifices.' 

the  first  era  of  the  speculation,  the 
^ cultivators  had  to  contend,  on  the  one 
, , hand,  with  nature,  in  exploring  and  elicit- 
-0  ing  the  latent  properties  of  a soil,  notable 
• D pnly  for  its  supposed  indomitable  sterility; 
j while,  ou  die  other  hand,  the  problema- 
♦u  tical  success  of  the  undertaking,  the  ex- 
tent  of  capital  requisite  to  conduct  it  to  a 
prosperous  issue,  involved  considerations 
uo  trivial  importance.  It  is  to  their 
, .jj  industry,  spirit,  and  perseverance,  tliat  we 
)lt3  pwe  the  naturalization  of  these  valuable 
qj , exotics ; the  established  reputation  of 
llieir  produce,  hotli  in  Europe  and  India ; 
the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  and  exclu- 
sive pretensions  of  the  Dutch  to  this  trade; 
5{;i  and  finally,  the  assured  possession  to  Great 
,Fj*  Britain  of  this  promised  scene  of  national 
0 i and  colonial  wealth.  I consider  that  I am 
within  bounds  in  estimating  the  total 
..^amount  of  European  private  capital  sunk 
in  this  speculation  at  436,000  dollars,  and 
,/j  of  native  at  35,000  dollars,  from  the  first 
> f commencement  of  the  plantations  until 
the  trees  respectively  came  into  bearing  ; 
but  of  this  a considerable  portion  has  been 
redeemed  in  produce.” 


A meeting  of  the  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  the  King’s  and  Company’s 
services 'was  held  at  the  Asiatic  Society’s 
apartments  in  Chowringhee,  on  the  evening 
of  Saturday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  insti- 
tuting a medical  association,  which  was 
accordingly  established  under  the  designa- 
tion of  “The  Calcutta  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Society,”  the  object  of  which  is  to 
collect  from  all  parts  of  India  theoretical 
and  practical  information  on  medical  ques- 
tions, and  particularly  on  diseases  incident 
to  the  climate.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
transactions , of  the  Society  shall  be  pub- 
lished, when  the  contributions  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  form  a volume.  Dr. 
James  Hare  was  elected  President;  Dr. 
Mellis,  Vice-President ; and  Dr.  Adam, 
Secretary.  The  quarterly  subscription  to 
be  12  rupees  to  members  residing  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  12  rupees  half-yearly  to  mem- 
bers in  the  interior. 

We  conceive  that  an  institution  of  this 
kind,  zealously  supported,  is  calculated  to 
be  of  great  advantage  in  the  prosecution  of 
those  scientific  researches,  which  tend  to  in- 
crease the  boundaries  of  medical  know- 
ledge in  a region  generally  so  fatal  to  the 
European  constitution.  There  must  be 
unquestionably  abundance  of  interesting 
and  important  facts,  in  the  possession  of 
professional  men  scattered  over  India, 
which  only  require  a suitable  channel  of 
communication  to  the  public.  * It  is  there, 
fore  hoped  that  the  establishment  of  this 
society  will  have  the  effect  of  eliciting  and 
concentrating  a variety  of  curious  and  use- 
ful knowledge  relative  to  the  healing  art  in 

this  country.  - [Cal.  Gov.  Gaz March  6. 

* V|  » ' 

CALCUTTA  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A meeting  of  this  interesting  and  useful 
association  took  place  at  the  house  of  the 
President  Mr.  Leycester,  in  Chowringhee, 
on  Wednesday  evening  last.  Owing  to  a 
sudden  attack  of  indisposition,  we  are  sorry 
to  have  to  notice  the  absence  of  Dr.  Carey, 
to  whose  exertions  the  Society  has  hitherto 
been  so  greatly  indebted.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Marshman,  being  senior  member,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  some  curious  speci- 
mens of  twine  made  from  the  fibres  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  muss  were  presented  to 
the  meeting  by  the  secretary,  Dr.  Wallich. 

Dr.  Tytler  submitted  specimens  of  the 
artificial  wax,  made  into  candles,  which  has 
lately  been  invented  by  Mr.  John  Tytler, 
garrison  surgeon  of  Mongbyr,-  This  sin- 
gular substance,  already  noticed  in  our 
paper,  is  formed  from  vegetable  oils,  par- 
ticularly castor  oil,  and  we  are  happy  to 
learn  is  considered  by  i the  Agricultural 
Society  fts  comprehending  * very  curious 
discovery,  capable  of  application  to  several 
of  the  most  useful  domestic  purposes. 

The  same  gentleman  also  brought  to  the 
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notice  of  the  meeting,  «pecimens  of  the 
terrible  disease  affecting  the  barley  of  the 
last  harvest,  by  wlucli  a very  considerable 
quantity  of  that  important  grain  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  by 
means  of  which  we  learn  tliat  a large  quan- 
tity of  barley  is  annually  ruined,  and  ren- 
dered unfit  for  food.  Dr.  T.  likewise 
submitted  samples  of  vitiated  rice,  and  of 
the  poisonous  otto  made  from  mixtures  of 
the  Arun  or  inner  rind  of  this  grain  with 
farinaceous  substances.  The  observations 
of  tiiis  gentleman,  whose  exertions  in  al- 
most every  branch  of  science  are  so  well 
known  to  the  Indian  fcommuuity,  were, 
we  understand,  deemed  of  such  impor- 
tance to  their  interests,  that  the  society,  with 
a degree  of  liberality  which  confers  upon 
them  the  highest  credit,  have  requested 
Dr.  T.  to  submit  an  account  of  the  obser- 
vations made  by  him  upon  the  subject  of 
the  diseases  and  vitiation  of  grain,  with  the 
view  of  their  being  recorded  in  the  volume 
of  their  transactions,  which  is  expected  to 
lie  laid  in  print  before  the  world.  We  are 
gratified  by  also  learning  that  this  most 
useful  institution  is  on  the  increase,  and 
that  Mr.  Ainslie  and  several  other  gentle- 
men have  lately  been  admitted  members.— 
[Peng.  Hurk.,  May  17. 

ROPE  BRIDGE  ERECTING  AT  CALCUTTA. 

The  ingenious  fabric  erecting  on  the 
Esplanade,  immediately  opposite  the  Gene- 
ral Post-Office,  seems  to  excite  a good  deal 
of  speculation.  It  is  however  nothing 
more  than  a laudable  attempt  to  introduce 
hempen,  or  coir  rope  bridges,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  suspension,  with  the  view  of  even  - 
tually throwing  them  over  some  of  the 
mountain  torrents,  and  rapids,  which  inter- 
sect the  great  north-west  road  to  Benares, 
and  which  now  check  the  progress  of  our 
public  mails  from  ten  to  twenty  hours 
during  the  height  of  the  periodical  rains, 
when  no  boat  or  raft  can  attempt  to  cross 
until  the  waters  subside.  We  have  seen 
the  small  working  model  constructed  by 
the  Postmaster  General ; and,  as  far  as  we 
are  capable  of  judging,  we  believe  the  plan 
to  be  entirely  new.  If  it  succeeds,  and 
we  heartily  wish  it  may,  the  advantages,  in 
giving  celerity  to  the  public  mails  at  a very 
inconsiderable  expense,  are  too  obvious  to 
need  any  comment.  The  model  is  con- 
slructed  on  a scale  of  eighty  feet  only,  but 
the  experiment  now  making  is,  we  are  told, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  between  the 
standards,  which  require  no  pier  heads, 
being  placed  back  at  a safe  distance  from 
the  banks  of  the  nullah  over  which  the 
bridge  is  intended  to  be  thrown. , It  is  a 
particularly  dangerous  torrent,  about  eighty 
miles  from  Calcutta,  and  within  twenty  of 
Bancoorah^ on  the  Benares  road.  ..The 
tread  wav,  constructed  of  split  bamboo,  i? 
eight  or  nine  feet  wide,  over  which  foot 


passengers  and  light  cattle  may  pass  in 
safety;  and  perhaps  the  scheme  may  be 
improved  for  carriages,  especially  where 
the  span  is  within  one  hundred  feet.  The 
whole  machinery  is  so  constructed,  as  to 
render  it  easily  portable  on  carts,  elephants. 

Sc c.  It  may  also  be  taken  down  and  housed 
during  eight  months  in  the  year,  while  die 
rapids  are  dry,  which  will  greatly  tend  to 
its  durability.  . ».V*. 

We  hope  hereafter  to  give  a more  satis- 
factory description  of  this  rope  suspension » 
bridge,  when  the  experiment  is  completed. 

In  the  mean  time  we  shall  only  add,  that  all 
the  component  parts  have  been  prepared,; 
fitted,  and  put  together  at  the  General  Post- 
Office,  under  the  personal  direction  and 
inspection  of  the  Postmaster  General,  who 
is  indefatigable  in  bis  exertions  to  improve 
the  important  department  under  his  ma.  • 
nagement  and  controuL— [Cal.  Gov.  Gat - 

, * * t * ‘ ‘ ^ 

EARTHQUAKE. 

We  learn  that  the  earthquake  [noticed 
in  our  last  number]  was  very  strongly  felt 
on  board  the  Orpheus,  in  lat.  1°  north.  ^ 
long.  80°  east;  the  boxes  in  the  cabins 
were  put  in  motion,  and  the  first  shock 
lasted  near  a minute : they  experienced 
three  shocks  in  all,  the  first  about  oiie,  p.  m., 
the  second  about  five  minutes  after  two, 
and  the  last  and  weakest,  about  five,  p.  >i. 

— [ Ceylon  Gaz.,  Feb.  22.  T.,r\; '.t.j 

, ■ ; ■'[  . > 

PRUSSIAN  TRAVELLERS.  1, • K t’J 

Drs.  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich,  Prus- 
sian naturalists,  now  travelling  in  Egyptv 
arc  not  expected,  as  some  journals  have 
stated,  to  return  immediately  to  Europe. 

On  the  contrary,  they  were,  according  to  - • 
the  last  accounts  from  them,  about  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  assistance  afforded  by  his  ‘ ♦ 
Majesty  for  a new  expedition.  Their  plan,  * *’ 
as  described  in  a letter,  dated  Suez,  June  8, ' 1 
is  as  follows : in  the  first  place  to  pro*  * 
ceed  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  making  >-•> 
their  longest  halt  at  Tor  and  Akaba.  Thcyt^> 
will  afterwards  embark  for  Mecca,  whence  £ 
they  will  make  excursions  on  the  coast  of  ’* 
Abyssinia,  and  in  the  islands  situated  near  t 
Rab  and  Nandeb.  ,v  Hence  they  mean  to 
proceed  to  Suakin,  and,  if  circumstances  -a 
permit,  to  penetrate  again  into  Nubia- and-  ” 
Sennaar,  to  examine  those  fertile  countries  A 
with  which  they  had  acquired  a slight  ac~  n 
quaintance  on  their  former  journey,  buv 
only  by  skimming  the  frontiers*  They 
vwish  to  return  to  vCairo  by  Cosseyr.and  rg 
Gineh.  We  have  already  received  from  i r 
them  thirty  large  packing  cases,  containibg  ; I 
valuable  articles  collected  during  their  voy- (qa 
age  in  Nubia,  and  which  furnish  most  ot 
teresting  information  on  countries  hitherto  / 7/ 
very  little  known.  What  curiosities  thev.pj 
have  since  collected  have  been  embark  eao  »/ 
for  Trieste,,  and  wo  expect  tp  receive  theiuo-  ’ 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  From 
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the  researches  of  these  zealous  and  Intel!)-  ' Floating  Bridge.*—  A floating  bridge, 
rrent  travellers,  we  expect  important  results  built  by  order  of  His  Excellency  the  Go- 

for  the  study  of  natural  history  and  geo-  veitior,  for  the  Nepean  river,  was  sent  from 

graphy.-*— [ Berlin  Pajyer.  the  Dock -yard  on  Wednesday  the  4th  in- 

rrro  ■-■?<?  yi'  staht.  It  is  intended,  we  understand,  for 

j [ ' *■  . ■*  ' the  more  immediate  purpose  of  transport- 

kew  south  wales.  ' ing  cattle  across  that  river,  but  may  be 

• Macquarie  Island  and  its  Inhabitants , the  applied  to  all  the  uses  of  which  bridges  are 

Sealing  Gangs.— Captain  ^Douglas,  of  the  capable.  The  construction  is  formed  by 

Mariner,  has  been  good  enough  to  favour  two  boats  of  20  feet  keel  each,  connected 

us  with  a few  particulars  relative  to  Mac-  by  one  deck,  surrounded  by  a balustrade; 

quarie  Island,  and  its  present  inhabitants,  each  boat  has  a rudder,  but  one  tiller  or 

the  sealing  gangs.  As  to  the  island,  this  helm  is  fitted  so  as  to  act  on  both  rudders 

gentleman  says  it  is  the  most  wretched  at  the  same  time,  and  direct  the  whole  ma- 

place  of  voluntary  and  slavish  exilium  that  chinery.  We  are  also  informed,  that  the 

can  possibly  be  conceived  ; nothing  could  ‘ bridge  is  to  be  stationed  in  the  middle  of 
warrant  any  civilized  creature  living  on  the  river,  with  an  anchor  and  cable,  to  steer 
such  a spot,  were  it  not  the  certainty  of  aeross  with  the  helm  as  required. — [%d. 


industry  being  handsomely  rewarded ; thus 
far,  therefore,  the  poor  settler  whobids  fare- 
well, probably  for  years,  to  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life,  enjoys  the  expectation  of  in- 
suring an  adequate  recompense  for  all  his 
dreary  toils.  As  to  the  men  employed  in 
the  gangs,  the  most  appalling  account  is 
given.  They  appear  to  be  the  very  refuse 
of  the  human  species,  so  abandoned  and 
lost  to  every  sense  of  moral  duty.  Over- 
seers are  necessarily  appointed  by  the  mer- 
chants and  captains  of  vessels,  to  superin- 
tend the  various  gangs  j but  their  authority 
is  too  often  if  not  invariably  contemned, 
and  hence  arises  the  failure  of  many  a well- 
projected  and  expensive  speculation.  The 
overseer  is  clothed  with  no  other  power 
than  that  of  a mere  command,  a compliance 
with  which  is  quite  optional  to  those  under 
him.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  one  fact,  which  is  indeed  pretty 
proverbial,  that  the  native  youths  of  this 
colony  still  maintain  their  character  for  in- 
dustry, and  exemplary  attention  to  their 
employers*  interest,  Some  few  of  these 
young  men  are  upon  this  island,  and  their 
unceasing  industry,  combined  with  their 
alacrity  always  to  obey,  so  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  Captain  Douglas,  that  this  gen- 
tleman actually  declares  he  would  not  take 
a gang  to  any  of  the  islands,  unless  they 
consisted  of  thenative  youths  of  New  South 
Wales;  because,  from  their  assiduity,  he 
should  be  able  to  calculate  upon  the  most 
ample  success  to  any  reasonable  undertak- 
ing, ni  This  is  a character,  we  trust,  that  the 
Australasians,  in  every  sphere  in  life,  will  only  to  decypher  inscriptions  of  the  Greek 
endeavour  to  preserve  from  the  very  ap-  and  Roman  epochs : but  he  is  now  able 
pearance  of  blemish.-— [Syd.  Gaz j Dec.  13.  to  asceud  higher,  to  the  age  of  the  Pha- 
The  Culture  of  the  Vine. — There  is  now  raohs.  The  age  of  all  incriptions  bearing 
growing  ip  agarden,  in  the  town  of  Parra-  royal  names,  has  been  determined  by  him  ; 
matta,  a vine,  three  years  old,  which  carries  he  has  obtained  more  than  forty  names  of 
143-  large  bunches  of  grapes.  The  tree  Pharaohs,  included  between  .the*  thirtieth 
appears  in  a healthful  state,  and  promises  and  the  fortieth  dynasty;  and  has  also 
to  ripen  and  bring  the  fruit  to  perfection,  fixed  the  extreme  limit  of  all  known  Egyp- 
We  record  this  as  an  inducement  to  the  tian  monuments  at  the  nineteenth  century 
vineyard  being  properly  bad  in  regard.  It  before  the  Christian  era.  The  same  al- 
is  one  of  those  objects  recommended  by  the  phabet  is  applicable  to  the  hieroglyphics! 
Society  of  Arts  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.—  inscriptions  on  the  temples  of  Nubia  and 
[Syd.  Gax.,  Dec.  20.  Ethiopia,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  con- 


Gaz.,  Dec.  6. 

Introduction  of  the  Bee  into  the  Settlement. 
— We  congratulate  our  readers  upon  the 
complete  establishment  of  that  most  valu- 
able insect,  the  bee,  in  this  territory.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  weeks,  three  swarms  of 
young  bees  have  been  produced  from  two 
hives,  the  property  of  D.  Wentworth,  Esq. 
purchased  by  him  from  Captain  Wallace 
of  the  Isabella,  and  placed  at  bis  estate  at 
Homebush,  near  Parramatta.  The  fra- 
grant shrubs  and  flowers  of  Australasia  are 
thus  proved  to  be  peculiarly  congenial  to  the 
increase  of  this  insect ; and  we  trust  that, 
in  a few  years,  we  shall  be  able  to  add 
honey  and  wax  to  our  other  numerous  pro- 
ductions.— [Syrf.  Gax.,  Oct.  18. 

VACCINATION  IN  CEYLON. 

According  to  an  official  return  published 
in  the  Ceylon  Gazette,  14,542  persons  were 
vaccinated  on  that  island  in  the  year  1822. 

LENGTH  OP  THE  PENDULUM  AT  THE  EQU  At*OR. 

The  expedition  sent  by  the  Madras  Go- 
vernment for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
necessary  experiments  for  ascertaining  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  at  the  Equator, 
returned  on  the  4th  of  June  last. 

% * • ' « n * 

, I 

EGYPTIAN  HIEROGLYPHICS. 

M.  Champollion,  jun.  has  made  further 
and  most  important  discoveries  in  the 
Phonetic  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians. 
Hitherto  his  discoveries  have  enabled,  bum 
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firm  the  royal  catalogues  of  Manetho. 
The  King  of  Fraud*  has  directed  the 
printing  of  M.  Champol lion’s  wort  at 
the  royal  press,  and  it  will  appear  in  about 
two  months,  accompanied  by  explanatory 
plates [ Revue  Eticycl Sept.  1823. 

If.  CAILUAU&’s  COLLECTION S IN  AFRICA. 

M.  F.  Cailliaud  is  about  to  send  to 
Paris  a well  chosen  collection  of  very 
curious  articles,  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  arts  and  customs  of  the 
ancients.  They  consist  of  about  four  hun- 
dred pieces  in  fine  preservation,  including 
articles  carver!  in  wood,  used  at  the  toilet, 
in  manufaettires,  tire  arts,  and  domestic 
economy ; vessels  of  earth  and  alabaster ; 
bracelets,  rings,  and  ornaments,  from  mum- 
mies, of  very  superior  workmanship.  There 
is  also  a collection  of  manuscript  or  pa- 
pyrus, well  preserved,  some  written  in  hie- 
roglyphics, others  in  the  characters  term- 
ed Identical,  adorned  with  pictures,  some 
of  which  are  of  such  dimensions  that  one 
was  found  enclosed  in  a slecl etui.  Among 
the  mummies  are  those  of  an  unknown 
quadruped,  and  fishes  with  gold  scales. 


perfectly  preserved.  The  human  mum- 
mies include  a negro’s  head,  and  also  s 
Greek  mummy,  of  which  no  specin  en  ha* 
hitherto  been  met  with.  This  mummy  is 
of  extraordinary  weight;  the  exterior  wrap- 
per bore,  among  other  ornaments,  % co- 
lumn of  hieroglyphics;  between  the  ban- 
dages was  a hieroglyphic  manuscript . hear- 
ing on  the  border  a name  in  cursive  Greek, 
which  is  found  again  ip  a Greek  descrip- 
tion on  the  top  of  the  client ; upon  the 
head  is  placed  a large  crown  of  leaves  of 
gilt  copper,  in  imitation  of  olive.  The 
case  which  covers  the  mummy  is  of  wood, 
and  painted  ou  all  sides  ; at  the  bottom  is 
represented  a zodiac.  These  antiquities 
came  mostly  from  Thebes.  M.  Cailliaud 
has  brought  likewise  from  Upper  Nubia 
many  objects  illustrative  of  the  customs  of 
the  inliabitants  of  Sennegar,  and  the  black 
idolaters  inhabiting  the  mountains,  such 
as  arms,  costumes,  ornaments,  furniture, 
&c.  He  has  also  made  a collection  of 
rocks  to  shew  the  mineralogfoal  constitu- 
tion of  the  countries  he  visited,  from  Alex- 
ander to  the  tenth  degree  of  north  lati. 
tude. — [Heme  Encycl.,  Sept.  > 1823 
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Preparing  for  Publication,  to  be  hand- 
somely printed  in  two  volumes,  quarto, 
and  illustrated  with  a Map,  dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  Sir  George  Thomas  Staun- 
ton, Bart.,  M. P.,  A Geographical,  Sta- 
tistical, and  Historical  Description  of  the 
Empire  of  China  and  its  Dependencies : by 
Julius  Ivlaproth,  Member  of  the  Asiatic 
Societies  of  London  and  Paris;  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  ; of  the  Im- 
perial Society  of  Naturalists  in  Moscow, 
Jkc.  &c. 

Prospectus.  — The  Geographical  De- 
scriptions of  the  Chinese  Empire,  which 
have  been  published  in  Europe,  are  all  de- 
rived from  one  and  the  same  source,  for  they 
are  all  copied  from  the  work  of  Father  Du- 
halde,  which  appeared  in  1736.  The  geo- 
graphical part  of  the  work  of  the  learned 
Jesuit  was  little  more  than  a re-publication 
of  tho  description  of  China,  which  Theve- 
not  published  in  his  Collection  of  Voy- 
ages, printed  in  1696,  and  Thevenot’s  was 
but  a translation  from  the  Atlas  Sinensis 
of  Father  M.  Martini,  published  in  La- 
tin, at  Amsterdam,  in  1649.  The  ori- 
ginal Chinese  work,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  this  last,  is  still  older,  having  been 
printed  at  Pekin  in  1580. 

This  statement  will  shew  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  geography  of  China  is  very 
antiquated,  and  that  our  information  as  to 
the  present  state  of  that  vast  empire  is  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect. 

Although,  since  the  appearance  of  Du- 


J A 

balde’s  Work,  the  Missionaries  have  trans- 
mitted to  Europe  a greater  number  of 
Memoirs  upon  China,  these  Meuiok&bave 
added  very  little  to  the  stock  of  geogra- 
phical information,  as  they  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  tire  history,  antiqui- 
ties, manners  and  customs,  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  Chinese. 

The  English  travellers  who  visited  Chi- 
na, in  the  suite  of  Lord  Macartney,  and 
subsequently,  have,  it  is  true,  published 
several  valuable  works  upon  the  country  ; 
but  none  of  them  have  devoted  exclusive 
attention  to  its  geography  and  statistics. 

Mr.  Klaproth,  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  language  and  literature  <of  China  is 
very  extensive,  having  made  the  study  of 
them  his  principal  occupation  for  the  last 
twenty -three  years,  accompanied  the  Rus- 
sian embassy  destined  for  Pekin,  in  1805 
and  1806.  At  that  time  he  collected  a 
mass  of  interesting  materials  relative  to 
China,  including  a considerable  collection 
of  Chinese  books,  among  which  was  tire 
general  description  of  the  Empire,  in  280 
sections,  published  by  order  of  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  reigning  Emperor  of  the 
Manchoo  dynasty.  Besides  this  work, 
which  consists  of  108  volumes,  be  is  in 
possession  of  several  other  treatises  rela- 
tive to  the  geography,  statistics,  and  ge- 
neral administration  of  the  empire. 

With  the  aid  of  these  important  docu- 
ments, Mr.  K.  proposes  to  publish  in 
English,  a Geographical,  Satistical,  and 
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Dependencies,  following  as  a model  the 
excellent*  description  of  India,  published 
by  vWrtlter  Hamilton,  which,  though  he 
cait  scarcely  flatter  himself  to  equal,  lie 
will  endeavour  to  imitate  as  closely  as 
possible^  in  die  care  taken  to  admit  no- 
thing which  is  not  derived  from  an  au- 
thentic source.*' 

* - Without  wishing  to  give  a complete 
History  of  China,  die  Author  conceives 
it  necessary  to  prefix  to  his  Work  an 
Historical  Introduction,  in  which  the 
origin  and  successive  aggrandizement  of 
the  empire  will  be  developed.  His  ob- 
ject in  this  will  be,  not  so  much  to  give  a 
narrative  of  events  during  the  peaceable 
sway  of  the  different  dynasties,  as  to  ex- 
hibit the  revolutions  which  precipitated 
them  from  the  throne,  and  to  trace  these 
events  to  their  real  causes.  The  invasions 
of  the  barbarous  nations,  bordering  on 
the  west  and  north  of  China,  deserve  par- 
ticular attention  ; for  besides  the  remark- 
able influence  which  these  movements  in 
the  interior  of  Asia  produced  on  tin?  more 
western  parts,  and  such  as  bordered  on 
Europe  and  the  Homan  Empire,  it  will 
appear  that  as  long  as  China  was  well 
governed  by  tier  own  princes,  the  at- 
tempts made  by  foreigners  to  subjugate 
or  dismember  her  provinces  altogether 
failed.  It  is  only  to  the  weakness  and 
want  of  regular  administration  in  her  go- 

- vernment  that  their  final  success  is  to  be 
attributed. 

* This  historical  sketch  of  the  principal 
events  which  have  taken  place,  from  the 
establishment  of  the  empire  to  the  present 
time,  will  be  followed  by  a history  of  the 
• principal  inventions  made  by  the  Chinese, 
in:  which  the  origin  of  writing,  the  com- 
pass, gunpowder,  printing,  paper,  and 
paper-money,  the  ancient  distant  voyages 
of  the  Chinese,  &c.  will  be  discussed  anew, 
from  original  Chinese  documents. 

The  body  of  the  Work  will  be  divided 
as  follows : — 

Chap.  1.  -Physical  Geography  of  China, 
*•'  * Principalchains  of  Mountains, 

Seas,  Lakes,  Rivers,  and  Ca- 
nals— High  Roads— Posts. 

2.  General  View  of  the  Chinese 
» 1 j ’ Administration,  Civil  and  Mi- 

litary. 

Description  of  Pekin,  the  capi- 
tal, and  residence  of  the  Era- 
,-peror. 

Province  of  Pih-che-le. 

..  . Kiiang-soo. 

—  ■ ■■  — Gan-hwuy. 

1 — Shan-sc. 

-■  1 - Shan-tung. 

■■  ■ ' — Ho  nan. 

. — Shen-se. 

- ' Kan-soo. 

— - ■ »-  Che-keang.  . ^ 

Keang-se. 


,<i  « 

itims  : > 
■ir.lj  <». 8/ 

***  * 

*-q  4. 
*-•«>  V*  5. 

»i  ■.  6* 

<•  * / 7., 

a’ vi  i.8. 

C*  9. 
10. 
11. 

• « *<.'12. 

13. 


Hoo-nan. 
Sze-chhuen.' 
Fuh-k«fh. 
Kwang-tung. 


• Kwang-se. 

Yun-rtan. 

- Kwci-chow. 


la. 

IG. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22.  Independent  Mountaineers  in 
China  Proper.  . » ,‘t  !'I 

Provinces  of  Hing-king,  and 
Shin-king,  or  the  Leao-tung, 
and  the  Manchoo  Country.  - 
Mongols  subject  to  China. 

New  Provinces  situated  on  the 
North-West  boundary  of  the 
Empire,  established  in  Little 
Bukharin,  and  the  country  of 
the  Eleutho-Dsoongars,  ex- 
tending to  the  sources  of  the 
Oxus  and  the  Iaxartes. 
Description  of  Tibet  ... 

— — — * Corea. 

the  kingdom  of 


23. 


24. 

95. 


26. 

27. 

28. 


29. 

30. 

31. 


32. 
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Tunquin  or  Annan}. 

Internal  Commerce  of  China. 
Foreign  Commerce  at  Canton. 
Commerce,  and  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce between  China  and 
Russia. 

Trade  between  China  and  Ja- 
pan. 

The  Author’s  object  in  this  work,  is  to 
furnish  the  public  with  more  accurate  in- 
formation, with  respect  to  the  present  state 
of  China,  than  has  hitherto  appeared.  It 
is  gratifying  to  him  to  announce  that  the 
most  distinguished  Chinese  scholar  in  this 
country,  Sir  George  Staunton,  has  kindly 
allowed  the  work  to  be  dedicated  to  him ; 
he  has  also  liberally  permitted  him  the 
use  of  several  Chinese  works,  which  have 
been  of  the  greatest  service  to  liitn  in  his 
undertaking 

The  Map  which  will  accompany  the 
work  is  drawn  from  the  most  recent  oli- 
servations,  and  will  exhibit  the  present  di- 
vision of  the  empire,  which  has  not  been 
given  in  any  map  hitherto  published. 

A Narrative  of  a Voyage  from.  India , in 
the  Free  Trader  Arab,  detailing  the  Be- 
haviour of  the  Captain  and  certain  Pas- 
sengers to’ the  Author  ; with  Remarks  on 
the  Trial  of  the  Captain  for  Assault,  by 
C.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  the  Madras  Medical 
Establishment,  has  just  been  published} 
price  2s. 

* * » * 

Mr.  J.  Phipps,  of  the  Master  Atten- 
dant’s Office,  Calcutta,  has  published,  in 
one  volume,  quarto,  A Guide  to  the 

Commerce  of  Bengal , for  the  use  of  Mer- 
chants, Ship-Owners,  Commanders,  Offi. 
cers,  Pursers,  and  others,  resorting  to  the 
principal  Ports  in  the  East-Indies ; but 
particularly  of  those  connected  with  the 
Shipping  and  Commerce  of  Calcutta. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 

PROMOTIONS,  &c.  IN  HIS  MA- 
JESTY’S FORCES. 

Head- Quarters , Calcutta , March  24,  1823. 

Until  His  Majesty’s  pleasure  shall  be 
known  : 

20 th  Foot.  Captain  E.  R.  Burrowes, 
from  65th  regt.,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Janies 
Goldfrap,  who  exchanges,  1 March  J 823. 

65th  Foot.  Capt.  James  Goldfrap,  from 
20th  regt.,  to  be  Captain,  vice  R.  E.  Bur- 
rowes, who  exchanges,  1 March  1823. 

Ajrril  1,  1823. 

Lieut.  Towers  Smith,  24th  regt.,  to  act 
as  Aid-de-Camp  to  Major  General  Smith. 

April  4,  1823. 

Supern.  Assist.  Surg.  B.  Campbell,  to 
do  duty  with  59th  regt.  at  Cawnpore. 

April  8,  1823. 

Until  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  sliall  be 
known  : 

30 th  Regt.  Ens.  II.  II.  Lewis,  to  be 
Lieut.,  vice  Kennedy,  deceased,  1 9 March 
1823. 

41s*  Regt.  Ens.  Wm.  Gossip  to  be 
Lieut.,  vice  Alex.  Major,  deceased,  3 
March  1823. 

Ajrril  9,  1823. 

Resignation.  Ens.  A.  Donald,  14th 
Foot,  from  3 March  1823. 

April  15,  1823. 

Until  His  Majesty’s  pleasure  shall  be 
known  : 

20 th  Foot.  Lieut.  Congreve  having 
been  previously  promoted,  Lieut.  Eyre 
succeeds  to  the  Lieutenancy  vacant  by 
Lieut.  Gilberts,  deceased  : and  S.  W.  Wy- 
brants,  gent.,  succeeds  to  Lieut. -Eyre’s 
Ensigncy. 

38 th  Foot.  Ensign  Thos.  A.  Trant  to 
be  Lieut,  vice  Huston,  Lieut.  Moore  hav- 
ing been  previously  promoted  by  His  Ma- 
jesty. 

Mem.  Assist.  Surg.  Gibson,  13th  Lt. 
Drags.,  will  continue  in  medical  charge  of 
69th  Foot  until  further  orders. 

April  24,  1823. 

Until  His  Majesty’s  pleasure  shall  be 
known : 

4L<  Foot.  Lieut.*  F.  Dickson,  from 
69th  regt.,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Norman,  who 
exchanges,  3 April  1823. 

69th  Foot.  Lieut.  Wm.  Norman,  from 
41st  regt.,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Dickson,  who 
exchanges,  3 April,  1823. 

April  25,  1823. 

The  undermentioned  subaltern  of  fif- 
teen years’  standing  and  upwards,  is  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Captain  by  Brevet, 


in  the  East- Indies  only,  from  10th  April 

1823.  #•  - 

69th  Foot.  Lieut.  W.  B.  Bernard.  , 

May  3,  1823. 

Lieut.  Towers  Smith,  H.  M.’s  24th 
Foot,  appointed  Aid-de-Camp  to  Major 
Gen.  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  from  1st  instant 
inclusive. 

May  12,  1823. 

Captain  Campbell,  49th  regt.,  to  take 
charge  of  office  of  Brigade  Major  to 
King’s  Troops  at  Fort  St.  George  during 

absence  of  Captain  Carroll. 

* ' * ; * > 

May  15,  1823. 

Until  His  Majesty’s  pleasure  shall  be 
known : ' „ ■ . 

4tli  Light  Drags.  Capt.  G.  Moore,  from 
65th  regt.,  to  be  Capt.,  vice  Kirby,  who 
exchanges,  19  April  1823. 

65/ h Foot.  Capt.  M.  Kirby,  from  4th 
Light  Drags.,  to  be  Capt.,  vice  Moore, 
who  exchanges,  ditto. 

r * 

FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe. 

March  29.  Cornet  A.  W.  Bishop,  11th 
Dragoons,  for  two  years,  for  recovery  of 
his  health. 

Ens.  Rumley,  30th  regt,  ditto  ditto. 

April  12.  Lieut.  Vincent,  41st  Foot, 
for  one  year,  on  his  private  affairs. 

Lieut.  Wilson,  44th  Foot,  for  two  years, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

Major  MacCoy,  41st  Foot,  ditto  ditto. 

Lieut.  Bagshawe,  89th  Foot,  for  one 
year,  ditto.  _ 

Brev.  Maj  Tails,  20th  Foot,  for  two 
years,  ditto. 

19.  Lieut.  Thomas,  Royal  Regt.,  and 
Paymaster  Pillow,  54th,  for  two  years,  for 
recovery  of  their  health. 

May  3.  Ensign  Sutherland,  46th  regt, 
for  two  years,  on  his  private  affairs, 

12.  Brevet  Capt.  Morrison,  46th  regt., 
ditto  ditto. 

To  Bombay. 

April  5.  Lieut.  Langworth,  46th  regt., 
from  1st  April  to  30th  June,  on  hi*  pri- 
vate affairs.  ' ' 

To  Meu>  South  Wales.  t '' 

April  26.  Assist.  Surg  Bush,  46th 
regt.,  for  twelve  months,  on  medical  cer- 
tificate. , . 

To  Sea. 

April  26.  Capt.  Cannon,  $7th  regt, 
from  29th  March  to  3d  May,  on  medical 
certificate. 

May  12.  Capt.  Carroll,  Brigade  Major 
to  King’s  Troops  at  Fort  St.  George,  for 
ten  months,  on  sick  certificate. 
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CALCUTTA . 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial  Department. 

March  29.  Mr.  II.  Newnham,  Collec- 
tor of  Furruckabad.  ’ 

Mr.  II.  J.  Middleton,  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Revenue  in  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Bouldersou,  Collector  of 
Bareilly. 

• Mr.  J.  Fraser,  ditto,  of  Agra. 

April  10.  Mr.  Richard  Udny,  Assist, 
to  the  Accountant  General. 

17.  Mr.  George  Bacon,  Assist,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  the 
Western  Provinces. 

. Mr.  Thomas  Richardson,  Assist,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  the 
Lower  Provinces. 

23.  Mr.  T.  T.  Metcalfe,  Head  Assis- 
tant in  the  Centre  Divison  of  the  Deh- 
lee  Territory. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Valpy,  ditto  in  the  Northern 
Division  of  ditto. 

Mr.  Hugh  Fraser  Sub- Secretary  and 
Accountant  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  in 
the  Western  Provinces. 

Mr.  T.  P.  B.  Biscoe,  Head  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Reve- 
nue in  the  Western  Provinces. 

Judicial  Department. 

March  29.  Mr.  John  Hayes,  Judge  and 
Magistrate  of  the  ztllah  of  Tipperali. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Lawrence,  Fourth  Judge  of 
the  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Cir- 
cuit for  the  Division  of  Dacca. 

Mr.  S.  Bird,  Fourth  Judge  of  ditto 
of  Moorshedabad. 

Mr.  C.  Dawes,  Judge  and  Magistrate 
of  the  City  of  Dacca. 

April  10.  Mr.  J.  F.  Ellerton,  Register 
of  the  Civil  Court  of  the  Suburbs  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

Mr  A.  C.  Floyer,  Register  of  the  Zil- 
lah  Courtat  Burdwan. 

General  Department. 

May  1.  Mr.  Fred.  Nepean,  Assistant  to 
the  Sub- Treasurer. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort  William , March  29,  1823. 

Surg.  John  Crawfurd,  nominated  to  re- 
lieve Lieut.  Col.  Farquhar  as  Resident  at 
Singapore. 

Surg.  Geo.  Proctor,  appointed  Secre- 
tary to  the  Medical  Board,  vice  Crawfurd. 

Lieut.  M.  Ramsay,  8th  regt.  N.I.,  ap- 
pointed Assistant  to  Capt.  Colvin,  Super- 
intendent of  Feroze  Shawe’s  Canal  in  the 
Delhi  territory,  with  an  additional  salary 
of  Souat  Rupees  250  per  mensem. 

Head-Quarters,  Calcutta,  March  25,  1823. 

Assist.  Surg.  Chas.  Steuart,  doing  duty 
with  Fourth  Troop  Horse  Art.  at  Nee- 
much,  directed  to  relieve  Assist.  Surg. 


Paterson  from  medical  charge  of  Dinage- 
poor  Local  Battalion. 

Assist.  Surg.  Dalrymple,  directed  to 
afford  medical  aid  to  wing  of  2d  bat.  6th 
N.I.,  stationed  at  Delhi. 

Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  Pringle,  Pioneer 
Corps,  appointed  to  act  as  Field  Engineer 
to  detachment  of  Rajpootana  Field  Force 
proceeding  ou  service. 

The  following  officers,  10th  Ensigns 
in  their  present  corps,  are  removed  to  be 
8th  Ensigns  in  the  regts.  specified  oppo- 
site to  their  names. 

Ensign  W.  J.  B.  Knyvett,  from  5th  to 
21st  regt.  N.l.  and  2d  bat. 

Ensign  O.  B.  Thomas,  from  12th  to 
20th  regt.  N.L  and  2d  bat. 

Ensign  W.  Hunter,  from  2d  to  17th 
regt  N.l.  and  2d  bat. 

Die  undermentioned  Cornet  and  En- 
signs are  permanently  jjosted  to  regiments 
and  battalions  as  follows,  and  directed  to 
join : 

Cornet  G.  J.  Fraser,  to  7th  regt.  Light 
Cav.,  at  Neemuch. 

Ensign  Win.  Mitchell,  to  Eiirop.  regt. 

Ensign  F.  Bennett,  2d  regt.  N.L  and 
2d  bat.,  at  Lucknow. 

Ensign  J.  Stephen,  3d  ditto  and  2d 
bat.,  at  Agra. 

Ensign  A.  Jackson,  3d  ditto,  and  1st 
bat.,  at  Asseergurh. 

Ensign  H.  W.  J.  Wilkinson,  4tli  ditto 
and  1st  bat.,  at  Jubbulpore. 

Ensign  Wm.  Souter,  5th  ditto,  and  1st 
bat , at  Agra. 

Ensign  H.  Beaty,  8th  ditto,  and  2d 
bat.,  at  Hansi. 

Ensign  W.  S.  Menteath,  9th  ditto,  and 
2d  bat.,  at  Lucknow. 

Ensign  Wm.  Biddulph,  12th  ditto,  and 
2d  bat.,  at  Etawah. 

Ens.  R.  S.  Bagshawe,  14th  ditto,  and 
1st  bat.,  at  Pertab  Gurh,  Oude. 

Ens.  K.  B.  Hamilton,  17th  ditto,  and 
1st  bat.  atLoodianah. 

Ens.  R.  Macmurdo,  19th  ditto,  and  2d 
bat.  at  Juanpore. 

Ens.  M.  W.  Gilmore,  20th  ditto,  and 
1st  bat.  at  Barrackpore. 

Ens.  P.  P.  Turner,  20th  ditto,  and  2d 
bat. , at  ditto. 

Ens.  G.  D.  Cullen,  21st  ditto,  and  1st 
bat.,  at  Nagpore. 

Ens.  J.  Ross,  21st  ditto,  and  2d  bat.,  at 
Saugor. 

Ens.  John  Bracken,  22d  ditto,  and  2d 
bat,,  at  Nagpore. 

Ens.  J.  H.  Craigie,  24th  ditto,  and '1st 
bat.,  at  Muttra. 

Ens.  F.  W.  Anson,  24th  ditto,  and  2d 
bat.,  at  Almorah. 

Ens.  T.  Seaton,  25th  ditto,  and  1st 
bat.,  at  Nusseerabad. 

Ens.  C.  S.  Barbcrie,  28th  ditto,  and  1st 
bat.,  at  Mhow. 

Ens.  Geo.  Cox,  30th  ditto,  and  1st 
bat.,  at  Baitoo). 
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Ens.  F.  W.  Hardwick,  30th  Native  In- 
fantry and  2d  bat.,  at  Bhopalpore. 

March  27,  1823. 

] st- Lieut.  Sanders  to  act  as  Adj.  and 
Quart, -Mast,  to  1st  bat.  of  Artil.,  vice 
Wood,  on  general  leave. 

Ens.  H.  Beaty,  posted  to  8th  regt. 
N.I.  and  2d  bat.,  to  continue  to  do  duty 
with  1st  bat.  of  regt.  until  further  orders. 

Capt.  B.  Roope  removed  from  2d  to  1st 
bat.  23d  N.I.,  and  Capt.  Gough  from  lat- 
ter to  former  bat. 

Ens.  H.  W.  J.  Wilkinson,  1st  bat.  4th 
N.I.,  to  continue  to  do  duty  with  1st  bat. 
10th  N.I.  at  Barrackpore,  until  further 
orders. 

March  29,  1823. 

Assist.Surg.  J.  C.  Patterson,  1st  bat. 
17th  N.I.,  to  assume  medical  charge  of 
2d  bat.  28th  N.I.  at  Dehlee,  on  the  de- 
parture of  Surg.  J.  Paterson  on  sick  certi- 
ficate. 

Assist.Surg.  John  Allan,  posted  to  2d 
bat.  28tli  N.I.,  and  will  join  it  on  being 
relieved  from  his  present  duty  by  the 
arrival  of  Assist.Surg.  Royle  from  Selia- 
runpore. 

Ens.  S.  H.  Bagshawe,  1st  bat.  14th 
N.I.,  permitted  to  continue  to  do  duty 
with  2d  bat.  11th  N.I.,  at  Barrackpore, 
until  1st  of  July. 

March  31,  1823.  ' 

Deputy  Superintend.  Surg.  J.  Brown, 
posted  to  the  Cawupore  division  of  the, 
army,  and  directed  to  join. 

Surg.  Geo.  Baillie,  posted  to  2d  bat.  of 
Art.  Regt. 

Ens.  W.  A.  Ludlow  to  act  as  Adjut. 
to  Grenadier  and  Light  Infantry  compa- 
nies of  1st  bat.  25th  regt.  N.I.,  and  2d 
bat.  29th  regt.  N.  I.  detached  on  service, 
under  command  of  Capt.  Skene,  of  latter 
corps. 

Ens.  F.  W.  Anson,  2d  bat.  24th  regt. 
N.I.,  permitted  to  do  duty  with  1st  bat. 
19th  regt.  N.I.  at  Benares,  until  further 
orders. 

Lieut.  C.  WThinfield,  Horse  Brigade, 
to  act  as  Brigade  Major  to  Meerut  Divi- 
sion, during  absence  of  Brigade  Ma- 
jor Show'ers,  on  leave. 

April  1,  1823. 

Lieut,  Wintle,  1st  l>at.  21st  regt.  N.  I., 
permitted  to  do  duty  with  1st  bat.  23d 
regt.  N.I. 

Lieut.  Ponsonby  'to  act  as  Interp.  and 
Quart.  Mast,  to  2d  regt.  Light  Cavalry, 
in  room  of  Lieut.  Hay,  Extra  Aid-de- 
Camp  to  Commander-in-Chief. 

April 2,  1823. 

Ens.  M.  T.  West,  1st  bat.  4th  regt. 
N.I.,  appointed  to  do  duty  with  2d  bat. 
10th  regt.  at  Bcrhampore,  until  1st  July. 

The  undermentioned  officers,  posted  to 
corps  in  G.  O.  of  25th  ult.,  are  permitted 
to  remain  and  do  duty  with  the  bats,  speci . 
fied  opposite  to  their  names,  until  1st  July. 


Ensigns  G.  D.  Cullen,  K.  B.  Hamil- 
ton, A.  Jackson,  and  T.  Seaton,  with  1st 
bat.  10th  regt.  N.I. 

Ensigns  H.  Craigie,  J.  Stephens,  and 
Wm.  Souter,  with  2d  bat.  11th  regt.  N.I. 

En.  F.  W.  Hardwicke,  with  left  wing 
2d  bat.  13th  regt.  N.I. 

Ensigns  Geo.  Cox  and  Robt.  Macmur- 
do,  with  1st  bat.  23d  regt.  N.I. 

Aprils,  1823. 

The  following  removals  are  made  in  the 
regiment  of  Artillery : 

2d-Lieut.  T.  Ackers  from  7th  comp. 
3d  bat.,  to  1st  comp.  2d  bat. 

2d- Lieut.  E.  Blake,  from  8th  comp.  3d 
bat.  to  1st  comp.  2d  bat. 

2d- Lieut.  P.  Burlton,  from  1st  comp. 
2d  bat.  to  2d  comp.  2d  bat. 

2d-Lieut.  E.  Hughes,  from  1st  comp. 
2d  bat.  to  3d  comp.  2d  bat. 

2d- Lieut.  H.  N.  Pepper,  from  2d  comp. 
2d  bat.,  to  7th  comp.  3d  bat. 

2d. -Lieut.  E.  Madden,  from  3d  comp. 
2d  bat.  to  8th  comp.  3d  bat. 

• ‘ 

Fort  William , April  11,  1823. 

Surg.  R.  Tytler,  M.  D.,  to  perform  the 
medical  duties  of  the  settlement  of  Fort 
Marlborough  and  its  dependencies,  vice 
Lumsdaine  proceeded  to  Europe. 

Surg.  Geo.  King  to  perform  the  medi- 
cal duties  of  the  Civil  Station  of  Patna, 
vice  Surg.  Proctor,  appointed  Secretary  to 
the  Medical  Board. 

Lieut.  J.  A.  Schalch,  14th  regt.  N.I,, 
to  be  Superintendent  of  Canals  in  Bengal, 
and  Agent  for  the  preparation  of  Suspen- 
sion Bridges. 

Mr.  A.  Scott  Farie,  cadet,  admitted  and 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ensign. 

Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Julius  Jef- 
freys admitted  as  Assistant  Surgeons. 

1 ' * ' - ' - 

Head  Quarters , Calcutta , April  9,  J 823. 
Brev.  Capt.  J.  Wilson,  2d  bat.  1 1 th  regt. 
N.I.,  appointed  to  the  Hill  Bildars  during 
the  absence  on  medical  certificate  of  Capt. 
Lomas.  , .. 

April  10,  1828. 

Brev.  Capt.  Smith,  Quart.  Mast.  2d  bat. 
25th  N.I.,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Sta- 
tion Staff  at  Nusseerabad,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Brigade  Maj.  Taylor,  proceeding 
with  a detachment  on  Field  Service. 

Afrril  12,  1823. 

Ens.  E.  Brackan,  7th  bat.  '22d  regt., 
permitted  to  do  duty  with  1st  bat  19th 
regt.  N.I.  till  15th  Oct.  next. 

Lieut.  A.  Hodges,  posted  to  2d  bat. 
21st  regt.  N.I.  in  the  room  of  Lieut.  J. 
Steel,  removed  to  1st  bat. 

Brev.  Capt.  Munro,  2d  bat.  of  7th  regt., 
directed  to  do  duty  with  1st  bat.  7th  N.I. 

April  14,  1823. 

Assist.Surg.  Smith  appointed  to  do  duty 
in  the  Artil.  Hospital  at  Dum  Dum. 
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Assist.  Surg.  Julius  Jeffreys  attached  to 
the  General  Hospital  at  the  Presidency. 

Fort  William,  April  18,  1823. 

Assist.  Surg.  John  How,  to  perform  the 
medical  duties  of  the  civil  station  of 
Nuddeah,  and  Assist.Surg.  E.  T.  Har- 
pur  permitted  to  return  to  the  military 
branch  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Edm.  Aug.  Blundell,  now  a 
writer  in  the  Hon.  Comp.’s  Civil  Ser- 
vice at  Prince  of  Wales*  Island,  directed 
to  be  struck  off  the  list  of  the  Bengal 
Army. 

Tl»e  Governor  General  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  make  the  following  promo- 
tions and  alterations  of  rank. 

Infantry.  Brev.-Col.  and  Lieut.-Col. 
Jacob  Vanrenen  to  be  Colonel  of  a regt., 
from  7 November  1822,  in  succession  to 
White,  deceased. — Major  Edm.  Cartwright 
to  be  Lieut.-Col.  vice  Vanrenen,  promot- 
ed witli  rank  from  1 Jan.  1823,  in  suc- 
cession to  Hunter,  invalided. 

24 th  Regt.  N.I.  Capt.  W.  C.  Baddely 
lobe  Major,  from  18  Jan.  1823,  in  suc- 
cession to  Cartwright,  promoted.—  Brev. 
Capt.  and  Lieut.  It.  A.  Thomas  to  be 
Capt.  of  a company,  ditto  ditto. — Ens. 
Philip  Deare,  to  be  Lieut.,  ditto,  ditto. 

Infanlxy  Lieut.-Col.  Patrick  Byres  to 
rank  from  7 Nov.  1822,  vice  Vanrenen 
promoted. — Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  Burgh  to 
rank  from  13  Jan.  1823,  vice  Griffiths, 
invalided. 

llth  Regt.  N.I.  Major  Wm.  Short,  to 
rank  from  7 Nov.  1822,  in  succession  to 
Byres,  promoted. — Capt.  John  Oliver,  to 
rank  from  7 Nov.  1822,  ditto, — Lieut.  G. 
E.  Cary,  to  rank  from  5 Nov.  1822,  ditto. 

1 5th  Regt.  N.I.  Major  H.  E.  G. 
Cooper,  to  rank  from  13  Jan.  1823,  in 
succession  to  Burgh,  promoted. — Capt.  Ar- 
thur Shuldham,  to  rank  from  13  Jan. 
1823,  ditto. — Lieut.  Edw.  Nelson  Town- 
send, to  rank  from  13  Jan.  1823,  ditto. 

Brevet  Rank.  The  undermentioned  offi- 
cers, cadets  of  1807,  are  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Captain  by  Brevet,  from  9th  inst. 

Lieut.  S.  L.  Thornton,  7th  regt.  N.I. 

Lieut.  H.  Dick,  28th  ditto. 

Lieut.  D.  Hepburn,  5th  ditto. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Simonds,  9th  ditto. 

Lieut.  J.  T.  Lowis,  14th  ditto. 

T~;  Lieut.  W.  J.  Gairdner,  10th  ditto. 

Lieut.  Adam  White,  30th  ditto. 

Lieut.  F.  Smailpage,  8th  regt.  L.C. 

‘ Lieut.  F.  Palmer,  ditto. 

•I  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson,  admitted  as  a Ca- 
det of  Infantry,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Wyatt 
as  an  Assist.Surg. 

Mr.  Cadet  Dickson,  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Ensign. 

Lieut.  W.j  J.  Farley,  23d  regt.  N.I., 
permitted,  at  his  own  request,  to  resign 
the  service. 

Assist.Surg.  J.  N.  Rind,  appointed  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Government  Litho- 
graphic Press. 


Head  Quarters,  Calcutta , April  15,  1823. 

Ens.  C.  S.  Barberie,  1st  bat.  28th  N.I., 
directed  to  do  duty  with  Lieut.-Col. 
Boyd’s  detachment  till  1st  of  Oct.,  when 
he  will  join  his  proper  corps. 

Assist.Surg.  Tooke,  appointed  to  the 
Mbairwarrah  Local  Corps. 

April  16,  1823. 

Surg.  Geo.  Skipton  posted  to  1st  bat, 
of  Artil.,  and  directed  to  assume  medical 
charge  of  Artillery  details  at  Cawnpore, 
in  room  of  Surg.  Geo.  King,  appointed 
to  Civil  Station  of  Patna 

Lieut.  H.  Templer,  2d  bat.  4th  N.I., 
doing  duty  with  Lieut.-Col.  Boyd’s  de- 
tachment at  Dinapore,  directed  to  join  his 
own  corps. 

April  17,  1823. 

Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  Holland  appointed 
to  act  as  Adjut.  to  left  wing  of  2d  bat. 
6th  N.I.,  on  its  separation  from  head- 
quarters. 

Lieut.  Wintour,  2d  bat.  27th  N.I., 
appointed  to  perform  the  duties  of  offi- 
ciating Fort  Adjutant  of  Allaliabad,  in 
the  room  of  Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  Hayes, 
resigned. 

April  18,  1828. 

Capt.  Buckley,  2d  bat.  18th  regt.  N.  I., 
appointed  to  do  duty  with  wing,  of  2d 
bat.  19th  regt  at  Mirzapore,  until  1st 
October. 

Aim!  19,  1823. 

Assist  Surg.  E.  T.  Harpur  posted  to  2d 
bat.  29th  regt.  N.I.  in  room  of  Assist' 
Surgeon  J.  Row,  appointed  to  a civil  sta- 
tion. 

Lieuts.  J.  B.  Fenton  and  Wm.  Forbes, 
23d  regt.,  directed  to  do  duty  with  1st 
bat.  at  Barrackpore  until  15th  July. 

Capt.  C.  C.  Smyth,  Sd  regt.  L.C.,  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  Major  of  Brigade  to 
the  Meywaur  Field  Force,  and  to  the 
charge  of  the  Treasury  and  Post-Office 
at  Neemutch,  during  the  absence  on  duty 
of  Brigade  Major  Speirs. 


Fort  William,  April  18,  1823. 

Lieut.  Geo.  Walter,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, to  be  Surveyor  of  Emliankments  in 
Bengal,  viceEnsign  Fitzgerald,  proceeded 
to  Europe. 

April  2 4,  1823. 

24 th  Rent.  N.I.  Ens.  Edw.  Brace  to 
be  Lieut,  from  21  April  1823,  in  succes- 
sion to  Hadaway,  deceased. 

Quart.  Mast.  Gen.'s  Department.  Capt.’ 
John  Smith,  from  2d  class,  to  be  a Dep. 
Assist.  Quart.  Mast.  Gen.  of  1st  class,  vice 
Schalch,  appointed  Superintendent  of  Ca- 
nals in  Bengal,  and  Agent  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  Suspension  Bridges. — Lieut.  F. 
C.  Robb,  from  Sd  class,  to  be  a Dep. 
Assist.  Quart. Mast.Gen.  of  2d  class,  vice 
Smith  promoted  in  1st  class. — Lieut.  J. 
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G.  Druiaimond,  3d  regt.  N.I.  to  be  a 
Dep.  As  sist.  Quart.  Mast.  Gen.  of  3d  class, 
vice  Robb,  promoted  in  2d  class. 

Assists  Surg.  H.  P.  Sanders,  permitted 
to  accepit  employment  as  a medical  officer 
in  the  service  of  His  Highness  the  Nizam. 

Assistl.  Surg.  Alex.  Menzies,  appointed 
to  perfotnn  the  medical  duties  of  the 
Civil  Station  of  Ramghur,  vice  Assist. 
Surg.  IA.  P.  Saunders. 

Ordnance  Com  miss.  Department.  Assist. 
Commissary  Henry  Babonau  to  be  Dep. 
Commissary  from  8 April  1823,  in  suc- 
cession to  Allan,  deceased. — Dep.  Assist. 
Com.  Christ.  Bowman  to  be  Assist.  Com- 
missary, ditto.  — Conductor  Arthur  Wal- 
ker to  be  Dep.  Assist.  Commissary,  ditto. 

Lieut.  Welland,  Adjut.  to  Cawnpore 
Provincial  Bat,  to  command  the  corps 
during  the  absence  (for  three  months)  of 
Lieut. Col.  John  Gibbs. 


Head  Quarters,  Calcutta , April  21,  1823. 

Assist.  Surg.  Lindesay,  appointed  to  re- 
ceive medical  charge  of  Cawnpore  In- 
fantry Levy  as  a temporary  arrangement. 

Assist.  Surg.  MacGregor,  appointed  to 
medical  charge  of  Lieut.  Col.  Boyd’s  de- 
tachment of  Europ.  Regt,  and  Assist. 
Surg.  Forrest  to  that  of  Artil.  detach- 
ment at  Dinapore,  as  a temporary  arrange- 
ment. 

April  23,  1823. 

Ens,  Thos.  Dixon  (lately  admitted)  ap- 
pointed to  do  duty  with  1st  bat  10th  regt, 
N.  I.  at  Barrackpore. 

Assist  Surg.  Arthur  Wyatt,  attached  to 
General  Hospital  at  the  Presidency. 

April  25,  1 823. 

Colonel  J.  Vanrenen,  posted  to  1 1th  regt. 
N.I. 

Lieut.-Col.  C.  Fagan,  posted  to  2d  bat. 
22d  regt.  N.  1. 

Lieut -Col.  E.  Cartwright,  posted  to  1st 
bat  24th  regt.  N.  I. 

Major  W.  C.  Baddeley,  Capt.  R.  A. 
Thomas,  and  Lieut.  E.  Brace,  posted  to 
1st,  and  Lieut.  P.  Deare  posted  to  2d  hat. 
24th  regt. 

Ensign  A.  Jackson,  removed  at  his  own 
request  frojri  3d  to  1 5th  regt.  N.I.,  and 
posted  to  2d  bat. 

Ensign  G.  D.  Cullen,  removed  at  his 
own  request  from  ‘21st  to  11th  regt.  N.  I., 
and  posted  to  2d  bat. 

Lieut  Cornish,  appointed  Adjut.  to  4th 
regt.  L.  C.,  vice  Barclay,  promoted. 

April  26,  1823. 

Cornet  G.  J.  Fraser,  lately  posted  to 
7th  Regt,L.C.  removed  to  4th  regt.  L.C., 
at  his  own  request. 

Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt  ) Irwin  appointed 
Adjut.  to  Europ.  regt.,  vice  Carleton,  pro- 
ceeded to  Europe. 


Fort  William , Map  2,  1 823. 

Brev.  Capt.  John  Ostliffe  Beckett,  22d 


regt.  N.  I.,  permitted,  at  his  own  request, 
to  resign  the  service.  - 

llrevet  Rank.  The  undermentioned  of- 
ficers, cadets  of  the  season  1807,  are  pro- 
moted to  the  raak  of  Captain  by  brevet, 
from  30  April  1823  }/  1 ^ 

Lieut.  S.P.C.Humfrays,  1 8th  regt.  N.  I. 

Lieut.  J.  H.  Simmonds,  28th  ditto. 

Lieut.  J.  Milne  Sim,  11th  ditto. 

Lieut.  W.  C.  Oniel,  16th  ditto. 

Lieut.  M.  Alex.  Bunbury,  20th  ditto. 

Lieut.  Jas.  Marshall,  H.  C.  Europ.  Regt. 

Lieut.  John  Dunlop,  4th  regt.  N.  L 

Lieut.  II.  F.  Salters,  2d  regt.  L.  C. 

Lieut.  John  Angelo,  3d  ditto. 

Assist.  Surg.  John  Allan,  appointed  to 
perform  the  medical  duties  of  the  Northern 
Division  of  Moradabad,  and  to  be  attached 
to  Mr.  N.  I.  Ilalhed,  Collector  and  Joint 
Magistrate  of  that  portion  of  the  Distriet, 
vice  Assist.  Surg.  A.  Davidson  permitted  to 
return  to  the  military  branch  of  the  service. 

Head  Quarters,  Calcutta , Map  2,  1823. 

Lieut. J.  S.  Rotton,  removed  from  Sd  to 
2d  comp,  of  3d  bat.  of  Artil.,  vice  Lieut. 
J.  H.  Jarvis,  from  latter  to  former. 

Lieuts.  Lewis  and  Schalcb,  14th  regt. 
N.  I.,  removed  to  2d  bat.,  and  Lieuts. 
Satchwell  and  Aitchison  to  1st  bat. 

Map  3,  1823. 

Ensign  Wilton,  appointed  to  act  as  Adju- 
tant to  detached  wing  of  2d  bat.  15th  regt. 

Fort  William , Map  2,  1823. 

• 22 d Regt.  N.  I.  Ens.  Wm.  Shortreed 
to  be  Lieut,  from  1 May  1 823,  in  succes- 
sion to  Beckett,  resigned  the  service.  . 

Lieut.  J.  R.  Ouseley,  30th  regt.  N.I.,  to 
be  a Junior  Assist,  to  the  Agent  to  the 
Gov  .General  in  Saugor  and  the  Nerbudda 
territory. 

Map  9,  1823. 

Cavalry.  Major  Arch.  Watson  to  be 
Lieut -Col.  from  4 May  1823,  in  succes- 
sion to  Elliott,  deceased. 

1 st  Regt.  L.  C.  Brev.  Major  and  Capt. 
Thos.  Shubrick  to  be  Major,  Brev.  Capt. 
and  Lieut.  P.  Y.  Waugh  to  be  Capt  of  a 
troop,  and  Cornet  H.  L.  Worrell  to  be 
Lieut.,  from  4 May  1823,  in  succession  to 
Watson,  promoted. 

Brev. Capt,  F.  Smalpage,  8th  regtL.C., 
to  be  a Major  of  Brigade  on  the  establish- 
ment from  1st  prox.,  to  supply  a vacancy. 

Mr.  T.  Hare  Scott,  cadet  of  Infantry, 
admitted  on  the  establishment,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Ensign. 

Mr.  Thos.  Mooney,  Riding  Mast,  of 
8th  regt.  L.C.,  transferred  to  Invalid  Pen- 
sion Establishment. 

Surg.  Geo.  Proctor  to  be  a Presidency 
Surgeon,  vice  Crawfurd,  nominated  to  re- 
lieve Lieut.  Col.  Farquhar  aS  Resident  at 
Singapore. 

Head- Quarters , Calcutta,  Map  5,  1823. 
— Lieut.  Birkett,  appointed  to  act  as  Adj. 
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to  a Treasure  Escort  of  five  companies  of 
2d  bat.  3d  N.I. 

Lieut.  Garatin,  appointed  to  act  as  In- 
terp.  and  Quart. Mast,  to  6th  L.  C.  at 
Mhow,  during  absence  of  Lieut.Interp. 
and  Quart.  Mast.  Smith,  on  medical  cer- 
tificate. ••  ■ ^ 

-il.  May  7,  1823. 

Lieut.  J.  Nash,  removed  from  1st  to  2d 
bat.  22d  regt.  N.I.,  and  Lieut.  W.  Short - 
reed,  posted  to  fonner  bat. 

► - May  9,  1823. 

Assist.  Surg.  Lindesav  directed  to  afford 
medical  aid  to  Capt.  White’s  detachment 
proceeding  from  Cawnpore  to  join  H.M. 
11th  drags. 

May  10,  1823. 

Cavalry.  Lieut.  Col.  R.  Clarke  removed 
from  1st  to  4th  regt.,  vice  Elliott,  deceased. 
—Lieut.  Col.  W.  D.  II.  Knox,  removed 
from  7th  to  1st  regt. — Lieut.  Col.  A.  Wat- 
son (new  prom.)  posted  to  7th  regt.  vice 
Knox,  removed  to  1st. 

Brev.Capt.  S.  Moody,  4th  regt  N.I.,  to 
act  as  Inter]),  and  Quart. Mast,  to  1st  bat. 
vice  Hapworth,  resigned. 

May  12,  1823. 

Eng.  T.  H.  Scott  (lately  admitted),  ap- 
pointed to  do  duty  with  detachment  of  re- 
cruits for  Europ.  Regt. 

Fort  William , May  12,  1823. 

H.  C.  Europ.  Regt.  Lieut.  Geo.  Grif- 
fiths (now of  7th regt.  N.I.)  to  rank  from 
1 Jan.  1821,  in  succession  to  Coles,  struck 
off. — Lieut.  Charles  Wilson  to  rank  from 
18  Jan.  1822,  in  succession  to  Wray, 
struck  off. — Ens.  J.  P.  Riply  to  be  Lieut., 
vice  Coles,  with  rank  from  7 May  1822, 
in  succession  to  Foster,  deceased. — Ens. 
Geo.  Aug.  Chichester  Stewart  to  be  Lieut, 
vice  Wray,  with  rank  from  11  June  1822, 
in  succession  to  Ledlie,  promoted  — The 
promotion  of  Lieut.  Geo.  Wray  to  the 
rank  of  Capt.  by  Brevet,  as  stated  in 
G.  O.of  16  April  1823,  has  not  taken 
effect. 

Capt.  John  M‘ Dowell,  Commissary  of 
Ordnanee,  posted  to  Magazine  at  Saugor ; 
and  Lieut.  L.  Burrough,  Dep.  Com.  of 
Ordnance,  to  that  of  Mhow. 

May  16,  1823. 

Cadets  of  Infantry,  Messrs.  Edw.  Dar- 
wall,  Wm.  Little,  Thomas  Box,  Wm. 
Anderson,  and  John  Villiers  Forbes,  ad- 
mitted, and  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Ensign. 

Mr.  Geo.  Paxton,  admitted  as  an  As- 
sist. Surgeon. 

Assist  Surg.  B.  W.  MacLeod,  M.D., 
attached  to  the  Residency  at  Lucknow, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  Exc.  the 
Comander-in-  Chief. 

17 th  Regt.  N.I.  Ens.  Charles  Vincent 
Wylde  to  be  Lieut,  from  16th  May  1823, 
in  succession  to  Clough,  deceased. 

Mr.  John  Christie,  Cadet  of  Cavalry, 
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admitted  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Cornet. 

May  20,  1823. 

Mr.  Arch.  Bogle,  Cadet  of  Infantry, 
admitted  and  promoted  to  rank  of  Ensi  gn. 

Head- Quarters,  Calcutta , May  14,  1323. 

Assist.  Commissary  of  Ordnance4  C. 
Bowman,  posted  to  the  Magazine  at  Cut- 
tack, vice  Allen,  deceased. 

Dep.  Assist.  Commissary  A Cameron, 
attached  to  the  Magazine  at  Allahabad,  to 
have  charge  of  the  Saugor  Magazine  until 
the  arrival  of  Capt.  M‘ Dowell. 

Riding  Master  J.  Stephens  posted  to  the 
8th  regt.  L.C.  vice  Mooaey,  invalidid. 

May  19,  11-23. 

Lieut.  G.  H.  Robinson,  removed  from 
1st  to  2d  bat.  N. I. ; and  Lieut.  C.  V. 
Wylde,  posted  to  former  bat. 

Lieut.  J.  R.  Browne*  2d  bat.  13th 
, N.I.,  directed  to  join  and  do  duty  with 
1st  bat.  23d  N.I. 

♦ 1 

FURLOUdHS. 

To  Eurojm. 

April  3.  Lieut.Col.  Win.  Elliott,  C.B., 
on  account  of  his  health. , 

11.  Lieut.  G.  B.  B.  Hetzler,  28thN.I., 
for  one  year,  without  paj  , on  his  private 
affairs. 

May  12.  Assist.  Surg.  E.  J.  Yeatman, 
on  account  of  his  health. 

To  Bombay. 

March  29.  Assist. Suig.  Jas.  Gordon, 
for  six  months,  for  his  health.  (Eventually 
to  Europe.) 

April  24.  Lieut.  Bru  ce  Roxburgh,  6th 
regt.  L.C.,  for  six  months,  on  his  private 
affairs. 

May  2.  Brev.Capt.  G.  W.  A.  Lloyd, 
Interp.  and  Quart.  Mnf.t.  1st  bat.  28th  N.I., 
on  account  of  his  private  affairs. 

To  Singapore  an  d j\r.S.  Walt's. 

May  12.  Lieut.  J.  W.  H.  Turner,  30th 
regt.  N.I.,  for  twelve  months,  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health.  . 

To  Petiang. 

May  16.  Lieut.  J.  R.  Talbot,  25th 
regt.  N.I.,  for  five  months,  on  his  private 
affairs. 

To  Penang  and  Singapore. 

March  29.  Assisi.Lurg.  Robt.Grahame, 
Ramghur  bat , for  ;four  months,  for  his 
health. 

To  the  Cape  iff  Good  Hope. 

April  24.  Capt.  J ohn  Pester,  30th  regt. 
N.I.,  for  his  health.  (Eventually  to  Eu- 
rope.) 

To  Neto  South  Wales. 

May  2.  Lieut.  Wm.  Mactier,  Inter]), 
and  Quart.  Mast.-  4th  regt.  L.C.,  for  ten 
months,  for  his  b ealth. 

9.  Capt.  Edw . Browne,  30th  regt.  N.I, 
for  twelve  moo  ths,  for  ditto,  (via  Sin- 
gapore.) 
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a,  J.  MISCELLANEOUS.  ;>>  «*** 

riulj  ^ l i • , >*  **;  k i <.* jijdf 

j{  R^F^ACTORY  CHIEF  IN  JYPOQR. 

a letter,  dated  A j mere,  March 
15,  1823. 


\y> lit;  . n'.it// ,ii  ^ Pringle  j is  further  entitled  to  vtw^ivtjfi- 

8th  Cav^lty  1st  bat.  18th  N.I.,  - gadier’s  best  thanks,  fbr  the  skiilaudac- 

iL  rt  T7l  r%  1 r «-%  «•  %•>  i/%n  /\T  ( 1 .,1  1.  . 4 ( ) Til.  . ....  • • . <■  _ • 


performed  thoirti  arduous  and'  fatiguing 
duties  with  their  wonted  indefatigable  zeal, 
and  claim  that  high  .applause  winch  ■ have 
wariuidistinguished  tliat  • cdrp&onCf&pt. 
Pringle 1 is  further  entitled  to  the1 'Bri- 


die Flank  Companies  of  the  1st  bat.  25th, 
and  2d  bat.  29th  regt  N.I.,  with  a large 
[ train  of  Artillery  and  four  companies  of 
Pioneers,  all  under  the  command  of  Bri- 
gadier Knox,  are  encamped  before  Lamba 
(a  fort  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  Nu- 
seerabad),  and  ready  to  commence  ope- 
rations. , i .» 

“ Rumour  says  that  the  Governor  of 
the  Fort  (brother  to  the  prime  minister  of 
Jeypoor)  took  every  opportunity  of  thwart- 
ing the  measure*,  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony 
in  the  durbar,  where  he  has  great  influ- 
ence, and  • that  on  being  remonstrated 
with,  be  sent  a defiance. 

“ I do  not  know  how  far  this  report  may 
be  relied  on,  hi  it  think  it  bears  a pro- 
bability of  being  true. 

“ The  man. will  not,  it  is  supposed, 
stand  a storm  j however,  you  shall  hear 
the  result.  If  he  did  not  **  give  in  ” by 
this  morning,  the  breaching  was  to  have 
commenced : but  as  I have  not  heard  the 
guns,  I conclude  the  business  is  settled. 
The  man  will,  )'  presume,  have  to  pay  the 
whole  of  the  expenses  attending  the  ex- 
pedition.” | 

• »■  ■ 

Division  Order , Camp  I.amba , March 
p,  1823. 

Brigadier  Knox  takes  the  earliest  op- 
portunity to  offer,  his  cordial  thanks  to  the 
whole  of  the  troops  he  has  had  the  honour 
to  command  before  Lamba. 

The  fatiguing service  so  alertly  and 
perseveringly  performed  by  the  3d  regt. 
of  Light  Cavalry,  in  closely  and  success- 
fully patroliug  round  the  place,  night  and 
day,  reflects  high  ciedit  upon  Capt.  Smith, 
and  the  whole  of  tbe  officers  and  men  of 
that  efficient  corps. 

To  Major  Baines  and  the  1st  bat.  18th 
N.I.,  Capt.  Skene,  with  the  flank  and 
Light  Companies  of  the  1st  bat.  25th  and 
2d  bat.  29th  regt.,  tl^o  Brigadier  feels  much 
indebted  for  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
so  small  a body  carried  on  the  extensive 
, trench  and  town  duties;  but  to  Capt.  Bell 
.and  the  Artillery,  the  commanding  offi- 
, cer’s  highest  praise  is  due.  To  the  quick- 
ness and  precision  of  its  fire,  the  Brigadier 
feels  well  assured  (She  service  ewes  the 
almost  unexampled  aij,id  unconditional  eva- 
cuation of  so  strong  a fortification,  by  a 
} numerous  and  boasting  garrison,  in  the 
short  space  of  four  hours’  open  batteries. 
.In  thus  recording  such  happy  results,  the 
^.commanding  officer  i'oneejves  he  do^s 
} the  .merits  of  Capt.  Bel|  and  his  detach- 
po  .more  .than  justip$,)(by  .tbe.ipost 
,.ump*nlified-e*tpmsfuoiv,pl  bis  approbation, 
oil  Capt.  .jingle  and htljb  pioneers  have 


tivity  with  which  be  discharged  the  im- 
portant duty  of  engineer  to  the  detachment 
during  the  siege. 

It  would  be  a dereliction  of  duty  to 
omit  the  exertions  of  Capt.  Wilki^who 
escorted  four  mortars  from  Ajtnere  to 
camp,  a distance  of  forty -three  miles,  in  ffie 
almost  incredible  time  of  seventeen  hours. 

The  zeal  and  activity  of  Capt.  Sandy's, 
Deputy  Assistant  Quarter-.  Master-Ge- 
neral, has  been  conspicuous,  ahd  ite1  en- 
titled to  the  Brigadier’s  highest  apprcba- 
tion  ; and  his  best  thanks  are  also  due  to 
Capt.  Taylor,  M.B.,  and  Lieat.  $urns, 
commissariat  officer.  , . [ \ \ fK<v. 

Tbe  commanding  officer  is,  so, deeply 
indebted  to  the  zeal  and  able  advice  of 
Capt.  Hall,  political  agent,  that  , he^  is  at 
a lost  to  express  in  appropriate  terms  his 
acknowledgments  of  that  valuable  officer’s 
eminent  services  : be  must  therefore  trust 
to  Capt.  Ilall  to  do  justice  to  the  Briga- 
dier’s feelings  on  this  occasion,  when  he 
offers  him  only  his  sincere  thanks. 


;..i;  lU 


•’ 1 J i J !•'. 

The  above  is  a copy  of  Brigadier  Knox’s 
Division  Order  on  tbe  occasion  of  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  fort  of  Lamba,  /by*  the 
garrison,  at  one  p.m.  of  the  I7tb  March. 
At  eight  a.m.  the  batteries  opened  .^at 
eleven  the  garrison  expressed  a <desire  to 
surrender,  if  the  batteries  were  stopped. 
The  Brigadier  answered,  “ No  : youhave 
deceived  once,  and  shall,  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  again ; so  far  from 
the  batteries  ceasing,  more  will,  be  pon- 
structed;  but  if  you  choosy,,,-  y op may 
withdraw  through  the  town  immolated,  by 
our  men  on  duty  there,  within  ;the;rjuixt 
half  hoyr,  after  which,  should 
neglected  to  do  so,  no  further  opening  for 
escape  will  be  allowed.”  fivyelfp  they 
unconditionally  surrendered, ip.puipbeHOO, 
having  comparatively  suffered  ^yp^ely, 
but  deservedly,  for  their  pbsriiia^e  vapour- 
ing. The  artillery  under  Capt.  Bel). /was 
admirably  served,  and  with  great  and  de- 
cided effect.  In  sliort,  nothings  <«f  the 
kind  could  have  been  better  managed,  and 
it  will  no  doubt, have  a general  good  effect 
throughout  the  whole,  of , .fcyoootapa. 
Bisson  Sing,  the  kelladar,  was  obliged  to 
pad  the  hoof,  when  he  went  pff,  ipr  about 
tlirce  koss  to  a village,  where,  hi  jacked  up 
a horse,  which  however  soon  threw,  him, 
and  broke  his  collar  bone hut  considering 
.his  treacherous  conduct,,.,  be  * no 
thinks  himself  fortunate  in  escaping  yiffJ 
his  life.  The  force,  ;it  is  said*  puU.have  to 
proceed  against  some  other  forts  ; bM.tJ.t  *® 
expected  that  the  lesson  rnadth?,  the  garrison 
, of  Lamba,  oni  Ihe , lr7th,  , [will, ensure  ffipr 
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acquisition  without  much,  if  any,  trouble. 
The  detachment  is  animated  with  the  best 
spirit 4 iaod  every  one,  from  seeing  and  ex- 
periencing!*!* consideration  and  kindness, 
is  highly  pleased  with  his  respectable  and 
excellent  commander. Jour.,  Apr.  3. 

tAW  INTELLIGENCE. 

Supreme  Court Calcutta , Monday,  7th  Ajnil 
1823. 

[We  have  extracted  the  following  report 
verbatim  from  the  India  Gazette.  ] 

>i  m Prosecution  for  Libel. 

James  Silk  Buckingham,  Esq.,  versus  John 

Pascal  Larkins,  Esq.,  John  Trotter, 

Esq.,  Richard  Chichely  Plowden,  Esq., 

Thomas  Lewin,  Esq.,  and  Charles 

Becket  Greenlaw,  Esq. 

Counsel for  the  Plaintiff ) R.  C.  Fergus- 
son,  Esq.,  T.  E.  M.  Turton,  Esq. ; Attor- 
ney, B.  Comberbach,  Esq.' 

Counsel  for  the  Defendants , L.  Clarke, 
Esq.,  J.  j.  Pemberton,  Esq.  ; Attorney, 
W.  H Abbot,  Esq. 

Mr.  Turton  said,  that  this  case  arose  out 
of  several  libels  which  appeared  in  the  John 
Bull  newspaper ; viz.  in  a letter  signed 
**  Nigel,”  on  the  SOth  November  1822; 
iu  another  letter  signed  “ Nige1,”  on  the 
2d  December  1822;  in  a letter  signed 
“ Sempronius,”  on  the  13th  December 
1822  ; in  a letter  signed  “ Civilis,”  on  the 
29th  December  1822;  in  a pamphlet  called 
a “ New  Year’s  Gift  from  a Friend  to 
Bankes,”  on  the  1st  January  1823;  and 
iu  a **  Catecbism  **  on  the  4th  January 
1823.  There  were  ten  counts,  to  all  of 
which  the  defendants  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

Mr.  Fergusson  rose  and  addressed  the 
bench. 

The  crowded  state  of  the  court  evinced 
the  deep  and  general  interest  created  by 
thik  trial.  He  feared  that  he  could  not 
satisfy  the  expectations  excited  by  it,  and 
hoped  for  his  lordship’s  indulgence,  since, 
owing  to  an  indisposition  he  laboured  un- 
der, he  felt  that  he  could  not  acquit  him- 
self as  he  otherwise  might.  Above  all,  he 
had  to  regret  this  indisposition  on  account 
of  hjk client;  but  his  case,  he  trusted,  was 
so  clear,  that  that  would  be  of  little  conse- 
queitfce. 

lib  sought  damages  for  a series  of  the 
most  atrocious  libels  ever  heard  of.  The 
character  of  his  client,  Mr.  Buckingham, 
had  been  before  the  public  for  five  years. 
Opinions  were  divided  respecting  him,  but 
nothing  that  he  had  yet  read,  none  of  the 
calumnious  publications  he  had  seen,  had 
made  him  change  his  opinion  of  that  per- 
son. The  defendants  were  gentlemen  of 
the  best  character,  well  known,  and  highly 
respected.  ’ In  private  life  no  persons  could 
be  more  lieloved  and  esteemed ; they  had, 
however*  he  was  sorry  to  say,  permitted  the 
libels  complained  of  to  appear,  and  they 
must  abide  the  consequences.  A letter 
Asiatic  Journ.—  No.  95. 


was  sent,  requiring  the  names  of  the  anony- 
mous libellers  to  be  disclosed;  this  they 
had  refused  to  do.  He  blamed  them  not 
for  this,  but  it  was  not  for  them  now  to  say 
that  they  were  harshly  treated,  when  called 
upon  to  answer  with  damages  for  their 
conduct.  Proprietors  and  editors  were 
liable,  and  justly  so,  in  damages  for  libels, 
that  appeared  in  their  publications.  He 
recollected  a case  mentioned  by  Lord 
Erskine.  A person  had  been  convicted 
of  publishing  a libel : and  although  a phy- 
sician’s affidavit  had  been  put  in,  proving 
that  on  the  day  of  publication  the  man 
was  in  a state  of  delirium,  and  otherwise 
ill,  yet  was  he  condemned  to  the  pillory. 

The  learned  counsel  did  not  approve  of 
the  principle  being  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  this,  but  he  thought  that  proprie- 
tors and  publishers  should  be  criminally 
and  civilly  liable  for  libels  knowingly  pub- 
lished by  them,  or  published  through  their 
gross  negligence.  The  first  letter  of  Nigel 
was  not  published  in  consequence  of  haste 
or  carelessness ; the  editor  did  it  deli- 
berately, for  he  kept  it  by  him  two  whole 
days  for  consideration.  The  letter  was 
dated  the  26th  of  November,  and  appear- 
ed on  the  30th,  while  a notice  to  corres- 
pondents on  the  28th  and  29th  mentioned 
that  it  was  deferred.  If  gentlemen  chose 
to  embark  their  property  in  a newspaper, 
they  were  bound  to  see  that  the  characters 
of  individuals  and  the  Government  were 
not  injured  in  it.  It  appears  that  even 
the  editor  of  the  John  Bull  thought  that 
this  letter  was  not  fit  for  publication  in  its 
original  state.  By  altering  it,  the  editor 
made  the  production  his  own : for  in  his 
second  letter,  Nigel  accuses  the  editor  of 
having  emasculated  his  letter.  But  the 
first  letter  of  Nigel  was  nothing  to  the 
second  by  the  same  writer,  which  the 
editor  of  the  John  Bull  had  the  audacity 
to  insert ! 

If  these  two  letters,  signed  Nigel,  were 
libellous,  the  proprietors  of  John  Bull 
were  wholly  without  excuse,  and  his  client 
was  entitled  to  damages.  The  first  letter 
had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
editor  for  several  days,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  proprietors  to  see  that  on 
being  published  it  should  contain  no  libel. 
It  was  not  for  them  to  say  that  they  had 
no  concern  with  the  publications  of  the 
editor,  since  through  their  negligence  he 
published  libels — the  work  became  their 
own,  and  they  were  fully  responsible. 

The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to 
shew  what  the  libels  lie  alluded  to  w-erc, 
and  quoted  this  passage  from  the  first 
letter  of  Nigel. 

“ If  a stranger  was  to  declare  in  a large 
party  of  gentlemen  in  Calcutta,  that  the 
society  of  this  settlement  was  indifferent 
who  may  be  admitted  a member  of  it,  and 
that  impostors  are  tolerated  in  circles 
where  persons  of  the  first  honour  and  cha- 
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racter  meet,  he  should  incur  the  hazard  of 
being  kicked  out  of  the  room” — [Avery 
good  exordium  truly!]— u I will  not 
veuture  to  assert  that  the  stranger  would 
speak  the  truth:  but  I affirm  that  he  might 
say,  with  no  small  degree  of  justice,  that 
the  indulgence  of  part  of  this  community 
to  unworthy  objects,  has  at  times  been 
carried  to  an  improper  length.  Let  me 
ask,  whether  in  any  other  society  in  the 
world,  when  a man  who  has  betrayed  the 
trust  of  his  employers,  falsified  letters, 
&c.  &c.  is  admitted  into  the  company  of 
gentlemen,  until  he  has  satisfactorily  clear- 
ed up  his  character.  I apprehend,  how- 
ever, that  the  society  will  have  to  submit 
to  such  an  imputation,  unless  its  leading 
members  step  forward  and  rescue  it  from 
the  stigma, which  will  infallibly  attach  to  it, 
if  it  supinely  submits  to  the  intrusion  of 
any  man  placed  in  such  a situation  :** 

Here  (exclaimed  the  learned  gentleman) 
is  a man  held  up  and  pointed  out  by 
the  finger  of  this  writer,  not  merely  as  an 
object  of  scorn  and  detestation,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  being  branded  with  in- 
famy I He  would  not  have  recommended 
this  plaint  to  be  filed,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  spirit  of  persecution  and  proscription 
which  distinguished  the  libels.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  read  from  the  letter  of  Nigel : 

“ Let  the  public  feeling  be  honestly  and 
spiritedly  displayed  on  some  public  oc- 
casion, and  its  scorn  be  so  manifestly 
marked,  that  no  further  doubt  may  remain 
as  to  the  relation  in  which  such  a character 
should  stand  towards  them  in  future.  It 
will  be  said,  no  one  likes  to  be  the  first 
to  do  so  harsh,  though  so  just  an  act : I 
will  admit  this  unmanly  plea  to  gratify 
the  weakness  or  indolence  of  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  urge  it.  I ask  no  in- 
dividual to  come  forward ; I claim  only 
the  general  voice  of  an  insulted  body  of 
gentlemen,  and  call  upon  them  to  express 
unanimously  the  disgust  which  they  must 
entertain.  I expect  to  join  in  the  ap- 
proaching national  festival,  and  possibly 
go  to  the  next  public  ball ; am  I,  and 
those  who  think  like  myself,  to  be  exposed 
to  the  intrusion  of  a man  in  such  a situa- 
tion ? No ; it  belongs  to  those  who  pre- 
side at  suclv/meetings  to  admit  no  persons 
of  exceptionable  character ; and  if,  actuated 
by  a sense  of  false  lenity,  they  forbear  to 
use  their  power  of  expulsion,  they  will 
neglect  the  duty  which  they  have  engaged 
to  perform. 

“ If  the  late  discussions  in  the  news- 
papers have  excited  such  great  interest 
among  the  established  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
cutta, what  impression  will  they  not  have 
made  on  the  numerous-high  minded  stran- 
gers who  have  lately  joined  us?  They 
will  doubtless  express  their  astonishment 
at  the  felicity  of  the  good  people  of  this 
metropolis  ; and  think  that  a tropical  sun 
has  mehed  away  all  those  lofty  sentiments 


of  honour,  which  are  imbibed  in  the 
mother  country,  and  destroyed  all  our 
faculties  of  discrimination. 

“ Some  decisive  step  should  at  bnce 
be  taken,  to  remove  the  heavy  imputation 
which  at  present  presses  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  thi3  society.  If  the  opportunity  be 
lost  now,  we  must  henceforth  submit 
meekly  to  the  charge,  that  we  are  too 
supine  to  select  our  company,  or  too  weak- 
spirited  to  purify  it  from  contamination.” 
— Nov.  26th. 

In  this  letter  the  writer  seemed  cautious 
not  to  point  out  the  individual  directly;— 
but  the  second  letter  is  quite  sufficient  to 
do  so : charges  are  made  in  it  of  breach 
of  trust  and  falsifying  letters.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  to  whom  the  second  one 
alludes.  All  doubt  is  removed.  The 
first  letter  called  for  some  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  the  John 
Bull,  to  deliberate  whether  their  property 
and  character  should  be  entrusted  longer 
to  such  an  editor.  If  they  did  not  do 
this,  they  were  neglectful,  and  answerable 
through  their  negligence,  for  the  libels. 
In  the  second  letter,  the  quotation  itself 
from  Juvenal  deserved  notice — 

“ Quid  statin*  putas  omries,  Calvine,  recenti 

Dc  sceltre  ei  fidei  violat*  criminei** 

This  alone  went  to  shew  that  his  client  was 
the  most  nefarious  villain  upon  earth. 
The  learned  gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
read: — 

“ In  my  last  letter,  which  you  have,  I 
confess,  amply  emasculated,  not  to  men- 
tion typical  errors,  I called  upon  those 
parts  of  the  community  which  assumed  the 
title  of  gentlemen  to  discard  from  their 
society  an  intruder  into  it,  who  has  been 
convicted  of  deliberate  falsehood,  and  who 
has  been  branded  in  a public  newspaper 
with  the  most  ignominious  epithets,  with- 
out his  being  able  to  repel  such  unqualified 
and  degrading  insinuations.  I would  fain 
hope  that  his  appeal  will  have  made  the 
desired  impression  generally,  though  if  any 
assertion  of  the  journalist  can  now  be 
credited,  there  are  some  persons  who  still 
resist  the  conviction  which  has  been  urged 
with  such  close  and  forcible  reasoning 
confirmed  by  proofs  so  fatal  to  the  delin- 
quent.” , . , 

Nigel  (resumed  the  learned  counsel^ 
talks  of  forcible  reasoning.  Whether  he 
means  his  own  or  not,  I cannot  tell ; but 
certainly  I have  not  as  yet  found  reasoning 
in  any  of  his  productions.  The  letter 
went  on : — 

“ I am  compelled  therefore  to  declare, 
that  according  to  the  usages  of  society, 
whoever  in  the  rank  of  a gentleman  ex- 
tends the  hand  of  fellowship  to  one  who 
has  forfeited  his  title  to  that  appellation, 
will  do  well  to  consider  whether  he  does 
not  incur  a risk  of  contracting  a portion  of 
his  disgrace.”  , • ■ 

Here  (indignantly  exclaimed  Mr.  Fer- 
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gusson)  is  an  anonymous  writer  who  affects 
to  point  out  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  so- 
ciety w hat  they  are  to  do,  and  with  whom 
they  are  to  associate  ! Take  care,  says  he, 
such  a man  is  a villain — I denounce  him, 
and  if  you  associate  with  him,  you  share  in 
his  disgrace ! 

He  then  quoted  tins  passage 

u Let  me  ask,  would  any  king’s  officer 
venture  to  introduce  the  disgraced  indi- 
vidual alluded  to  to  the  mess  of  his  regi- 
ment ? I answer,  in  defiance  of  contradic- 
tion, no.  I am  satisfied  the  Company’s 
army  would  be  equally  jealous  of  their 
character,  and  I would  ask  whether  this 
person  will  ever  dare  to  boast  of  the  sociali- 
ties and  festivities  of  Dum-dum  ? It  would 
be  rash  to  set  bounds  to  the  presumption  of 
which  we  have  had  such  abundant  proof,  as 
to  answer  no,  positively,  to  the  last  query  ; 
but  we  may  easily  predict  the  consequences 
of  a reply  in  the  affirmative.  I shall  not 
pursue  this  branch  of  my  observations 
further,  because  the  example  of  those 
honourable  bodies  would,  it  is  supposed, 
be  followed  by  the  bulk  of  the  other  classes 
of  the  community,  who  stand  on  the  foot- 
ing of  gentlemen.” 

Is  it  possible  (continued  Mr.  F.)  to 
conceive  that  this  writer  can  be  actuated 
by  a public  spirit  ? No  ; his  is  a spirit  of 
black  malignity.  In  the  worst  productions 
of  the  worst  English  journals,  I recollect 
nothing  like  this.  Not  content  with  call- 
ing on  the  king’s  officers  and  those  of  the 
Honourable  Company’s  service  to  scorn 
associating  with  his  client,  he  says  the 
‘other  classes  of  the  community  will  follow 
their  example.  Knowing  that  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham was  on  friendly  terms  with  some 
gentlemen  in  the  civil  service,  homlso  calls 
specifically  upon  them  to  drop  the  ac- 
quaintance. Here  is  the  passage  : — 

**  Supposing,  however,  that  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  civil  service  should  pro- 
fess not  to  be  convinced,  or  (what  is  more 
likely,  after  what  is  passed)  should,  in  dis- 
regard of  conviction,  continue  their  counte- 
nance to  the  unworthy  object  of  their  pre- 
dilection, it  w ould  be  w orth  while  to  con- 
sider, whether  they  would  preserve  the 
esteem  of  their  more  judicious  brethren, 
or  whether  the  confidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  discretion  would  not  be 
somewhat  impaired.” 

Said  the  learned  gentleman— A more 
malicious,  detestable,  and  damnable  libel 
never  appeared  than  this.  Not  contented,' 
however,  with  libelling  him,  the  writer 
says,  a proscribed  list  will  be  hung  up  of 
tliose  who  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  my  unfortunate  client!  lie  (Mr.  F.) 
knew  the  person  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  this  country,  and  that 
he  would  spurn  with  disdain  such  an  in- 
formant. » * 

He  did  not  mean  to  enter  into  the 
Bankes  and  Buckliardt  controversies.  lie 


should  have  found  fault  with  no  man  for 
entering  eagerly,  and  even  warmly,  into 
these  controversies:  but  no  one  had  a right 
to  dictate  to  another,  and  say,  you  shall 
discard  this  or  that  individual,  though  you 
know  him  to  be  iuuocent,  and  have  a re- 
gard for  him,  or  you  shall  be  yourself  dis- 
carded. The  letter  next,  in  a manner  not 
to  be  mistaken,  fixes  on  a respected  indivi- 
dual : — . 

“ The  noble  character  of  the  British, 
merchant  is  so  universally  acknowledged 
and  established,  that  no  slight  error  cup 
effect  its  excellency;  yet  we  should  grieve 
to  see  generosity  confounded  with  per- 
verseness, and  party  spirit  usurp  a blind 
dominion  over  long  venerated  worth.” 

It  next  proceeds  :— 

“ If,  then,  it  is  clear  that  none  of  these  . 
classes,  singly,  would  tolerate  the  com- 
pany of  the  individual  in  question,  bow 
then,  in  the  name  of  consistency,  can  they 
admit  of  his  presence  in  their  collected 
society  ? 

* Nullane  peijuri  capitis,  fraudisque  nefande 
PcEna  erit !’  ” 

Why,  inquired  the  learned  Counsel,  did 
he  not  proceed  with  the  quotation — 

“ Abreptum  crede  liunc  graviore  catena 

Protinus,  et  n<>ur»  (quid  plus  veiit  ira?)  mean  , 
Arbitno.” 

Had  his  client  been  even  to  blame,  he 
had,  he  thought,  been  punished  sufficiently 
to  satisfy  this  Nigel.  But  was  it  possible 
that  such  language  could  be  endured  ? 
Put  it  even  to  the  question,  that  his  client 
had  loitered  on  his  way,  was  it  possible 
that  the  court  would  allow  him  to  bo 
treated  in  the  manner  he  had  been  bv  the 
defendants?  His  client  required,  and 
craved  protection,  for  the  law  had  never 
touched  him*  Continues  the  writer 

j . i * 

“ Let  the  editor  indulge  his  licentious- 
ness  during  the  short  period  lie  is  permitted 
to  do  so  with  impunity — (‘  Oh  prophetic 
spirit!’  exclaimed  Mr.  F.  which  caused  a 
laugh) — “ my  business  is  not  with  that; 
all  I desire  is,  that  I may  not  be  compelled 
to  associate  with  the  journalist  of  Jerasli. 
As  I may  be  accused  of  pressing  too  bard, 
upon  one  already  so  miserably  discom- 
fited, I must  anticipate  the  charge  by  say- 
ing I do  not  strike  my  fallen  adversary.  I 
only  strive  to  cast  away  the  carcase. — 
(Signed)— Nigel.”— Oh  brave  Nigel ! ! 

. These  were  the  letters  of  Nigel;  the 
others  are  nearly  as  bad,  though  not  so  very 
malignant.  Up  to  the  day  he  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  hisLordship,  the  other 
party  had  gone  on  publishing  libels.  The 
learned  Counsel  next  read  from  the  letter 
of  Civil i:*: 

w t , * 

“ The  total  disregard  to  truth,  honesty, 
and  fair  (lading,  which  now  distinguishes 
and  disgraces  the  Calcutta  Journal,  might 
render  it  necessary  and  becoming  to  pass 
unnoticed  any  remarks  tliat  may  come 
from  it.  But  where  the  conduct  of  a 
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public  meeting,  like  that  of  Monday  last, 
is  concerned,  it  may  be  allowed  to  descend 
at  once  to  the  level  of  a writer,  on  whom 
the  vile  stigma  of  calumny,  falsehood , and 
ingratitude  has  been  fixed  with  a depth  of 
impression  which  no  time  can  erase.” 
Towards  the  conclusion,  the  same  dia- 
bolical spirit  appears : 

“ Again  I call  on  the  public  to  judge  of 
a public  journalist , who  can  so  grossly, 
and  wilfully , and  maliciously  misrepre- 
sent the  proceedings  of  a public  meeting. 
On  tins  man,  public  attention  is  at  this 
moment  intensely  fixed.  At  this  moment, 
t( falsehood  and  iniquity ,”  and  dark  ingra- 
titude, have  been  brought  home  to  him 
with  tremendous  effect.  Enough  has  been 
already  published  and  proved  to  stamp 
those  who  countenance  the  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal, as  lost  to  a just  sense  of  honourable 
conduct,  and  I trust  the  powerful  pen  of 
the  Friend  to  Bankes,  which  has  already 
covered  the  * principal  * with  disgrace, 
will  not  spare  those  who,  by  countenanc- 
ing, should  participate  in  his  disgrace. 

“ Yours,  &c.  Civilis.” 

. “ 28 th  2 Vov.  1822.” 

Again,  my  Lord,  the  same  spirit  as  was 
displayed  in  the  letters  of  Nigel.  Indeed, 
he  believed  these,  and  the  one  he  had  just 
read,  to  be  written  by  the  same  person. 
No  man  on  earth,  let  him  put  his  name 
to  it  or  not,  is  justified  in  writing  in  such 
a manner.  He  would  next  read  another 
libel,  another  direct  attack  on  personal 
character.  It  was  a passage  from  the  let- 
ter of  Sempronious,  published  in  the  John 
Bull  of  the  1 3th  December : 

u Your  able  correspondents  have  pro- 
claimed the  journalist  to  be  one  who,  to 
breach  of  trust  to  his  employers,  has  added 
unworthy  deception  of  the  society  in  which 
he  moves ; unfeeling  attacks  on  public  and 
private  characters;  base  ingratitude  for 
kindness  shewn  to  him  in  circumstances  of 
extreme  distress,  and  the  vilest  and  basest 
slander  of  his  benefactors,  now  unable  to 
speak  for  themselves.” 

He  came  now'  to  the  libel  of  the  most 
famed  of  these  writers — The  Friend  to 
Bankes.  It  hardly  stood  lower  in  the 
scale  of  calumny  to  Nigel,  but,  in  the 
scale  of  ability  and  talent,  he  certainly 
was  superior.  Mr.  Buckingham  had  pub- 
lished a defence,  which  was  followed  up 
by  the  New  Year’s  Gift  from  the  Friend 
to  Bankes.  He  did  not  deny  any  one’s 
right  to  discuss  the  subject  in  dispute  fair- 
ly and  openly,  but  he  denied  the  right  of 
any  person  calling  upon  the  public  to  ex- 
pel an  individual  from  society.  This  dis- 
cussion had  not  originated  with  Mr. 
Buckingham ; it  began  with  the  Quar- 
terly Review'.  Mr.  Buckingham  replied 
in  defence  to  this?  and  out  came  a rejoinder 
in  the  John  Bull,  consisting  of  The 
New  Year’s  Gift  from  the  Friend  to 
Bankes,”  and  certainly  it  was  the  most 


ungracious  and  Scurrilous  gift  l&s  haft’^v#' 
heard  of!  Says  th  e writer  of  ftie  gift 
“ The  stewards  of  our  assemblies  h&ve 
been  publicly  called  upon  tb  decide  whe- 
ther Mr.  Buckingham  is  to  be  permitted 
any  longer  to  appear  at  them.  They  oWe 
it,  I think,  to  the  Noble  Marquis  about 
to  leave  us ; they  owe  it  to  society  and 
themselves,  to  come  to  a speedy  decision.” 
It  seems,  however,  that  he  did  not  find 
the  public,  nor  the  stewards  of  the  balls, 
so  zealous  in  the  persecution  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham as  he  could  have  wished:  ‘ His 
client,  by  this  w'riter,  had  been  accused 
of  calling  on  the  army  to  support  hitti. 
If  Mr.  Buckingham  had  appealed' to  the 
army,  he  deserved  the  mort  condign 
punishment.  Such  a call  would  be  die 
most  flagitious  sedition.  But  he  totally 
denied  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  efaer 
been  guilty  of  any  thing  that  could  be 
construed  into  such  a charge.  'Yet  the 
friend  to  Bankes  continues : 

“ The  language  of  this  man  is 'pbi 
merely  presumptuous,  ualing  (?) , unmanly, 
but  it  is  absolutely  criminal.  If  he  calls 
on  the  civil  service  and  the  Bengal  army  to 
stand  by  him,  as  an  injured  individual,  his 
call  is  seditious ; if  he  is  injured  in  cha- 
racter, the  laws  of  his  country  are  open  to 
him,  and  he  tells  us  he  is  going  to  them! 
If  he  is  beaten  in  argument,  the  call,  if  it 
were  even  attended  to,  w'ould  avail  him 
nothing.  If  he  make  his  call,  and  he  does 
make  it  in  behalf  of  a glorious  Act ! which 
not  even  the  hands  that  first  performed  it 
ought  to  be  }>cr milled  to  undo,  he  is  the 
man  whom  I have  always  taken  him  to  be 
—wielding  the  energies  of  the  press  for  the 
destruction  of  our  power.  He  is  the  pub- 
lic enemy  I have  denounced  him,  and  I 
close  my  notice  of  him  by  reasserting,  that 
every  lover  of  his  country  is  bound  to 
withstand  and  reprobate  him— the  govern- 
ment of  India  most  signally  to  punish 
him.” 

My  Lord  (continued  Mr.  F.),  lie  has  been 
most  signally  punished,  and  I hope  the 
friend  to  Bankes  is  satisfied.  The  friend 
thinks  he  has  done  his  duty  i the  Teamed 
counsel  thought  he  had  not  done  his  dfcty. 
Were  this  person  unmasked,  his  powers 
would  be  better  appreciated.  Unmeaning 
admiration  may  often  mistake  the  venom  of 
the  shrift  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  ’’Who- 
ever the  person  was,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  being  clouded  in  mystery.  Less  talent 
might  have  done  as  much  mischief.  ‘ ’He 
w ished  that  it  were  incumbent  Upon  every 
person  to  sign  his  name  to  whatever  he 
wrote  : had  that  been  the  case,  the  per- 
sons who  libelled  his  client  must  have 


The  matter  published  in  the  John  Bull 
respecting  his  client,  he  Considered-  had 
done  much  harm.  It  Had  worked  upon 
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the  fears  of  the  timid,  and  was  calculated 
to  make, men  forsake  his  client.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  John  Bull  was  patronized 
by  Government : yet  if  an  idea  had  obtained 
that, it  was,  the  effect  must  have  been  ob- 
viously injurious  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  the 
opponent  of  that  paper.  But  he  knew  that 
timidity  had  gone  far  with  some.  Men  had 
been  afraid  to  seem  to  know  his  client, 
though  they  had  an  esteem  for  him,  for  fear 
of  the  consequences.  These,  he  hoped  w ere 
few,  for  the  generality  of  society  were  in- 
dependent and  fearless.  The  public  cha- 
racter of  his  client  w as  open  to  fair  and 
temperate  discussion,  but  the  manner  of 
an  argument  may  be  as  offensive  as  the 
matter.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
tegrity of  justice,  that  Government  only 
should  be  safe  from  attack,  and  private 
character  have  no  protection. 

To  conclude  : he  would  call  his  Lord- 
ship’s attention  to  a libel  contained  in  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  John  Bull, 
as  late  as  the  1 1th  of  January  1823,  sign- 
ed “ Verus,”  although  the  proprietors 
were  informed  that  this  plaint  would  be 
filed  on  the  7th.  It  was  a sort  of  cate- 
chism. 

Q.  “ Who  is  Mr.  Buckingham  ?” 

A.  “ An  artful  adventurer,  whom  the 
Quarterly  Review  first  exposed  to  the 
world,  and  whom  the  * Friend  to  Bankes’ 
has  since  more  completely  developed ; a 
vain  and  impudent  puffer  up  of  his  own 
travels,  which  after  all  are  not  his  ow  n, 
but,  as  the  Reviewer  and  the  Friend  have 
clearly  shewn,  stolen  from  his  fellow  tra- 
veller : a man  w'ho  boasts  of  honestv  and 
* ■ • 

fidelity,  in  the  same  breath  in  which  he 
admits  breach  of  trust  and  fraudulent  con- 
cealment of  character.  The  eulogist  of 
his  own  talents  and  virtues;  the  base  tra- 
ducer  of  the  good  name  of  others,  one 
who  practised  the  most  unworthy  piece  of 
deceit  on  our  society,  on  his  arrival  here 
in  1818;  and  who,  only  two  days  ago, 
held  up  the  late  worthy  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta as  sanctioning  infidelity  and  inde- 
ceocy-r-tone  who  repays  kindness  with 
calumny ; and,  to  establish  false  accusa- 
tions against  his  dead  benefactors,  falsifies 
documents,  and  then  brings  them  forward 
as  proof.  A man  who  can  assert  that  he 
could  never  obtain  a sight  of  even  a copy 
of  a paper,  of  which  he  possessed  the 
original ; and  when  obliged  to  admit  that 
f he  had  the  original,  gravely  wrote  that  his 
> former  assertion  as  to  the  copy,  was  only 
^ ‘ confused  mode  of  expression,  written 
at  night,’  which  every  candid  man  would 
see  and  excuse  ! A man  who  replied  to  a 
letter  styling  him  * a villain,’  that  he 
. was  ‘ notwithstanding  ’ the  very  sincere 
friend  of  the  writer;  a man  who  deceived 
all  the  English  gentlemen  settled  in  Egypt, 
qnd  by  all  of  whom  he  has  been  held 
jup  as .* rascal,’  ‘ fool,’  ‘villain,’  ‘scoun- 
drel,’ as  appears  by  the  evidence  to  his 


■»  *. 

character  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which 
he  challenged  the  Friend  to . Bankes  to 
produce  ; a man  whose  conduct  and  prin- 
ciples have  procured  him  the  honour  Of 
being  excluded  from  the  first  society  of 
Calcutta.”  ' 1 ' m 

Into  which  society  (said  the  Ieatned 
gentleman)  it  is  impossible  this  verus 
could  ever  have  found  admittance. 

These  were  the  libels.  Wa$  it  possible, 
he  would  ask,  for  the  most  unhlanched 
character  to  stand  such  attack  ? The  de- 
fendants might  set  up  that  they,  as  pro- 
prietors, were  innocent  of  these  libeh. 

On  the  9th  of  November  it  was  a fact 
that  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  a most  tempe- 
rate manner,  remonstrated  with  them. 
Tins  produced  no  change.  At  length,  on 
the  7th  of,  January,  his  client  tiled  his 
plaint.  The  defendants  had  had  an  op- 
portunity to  plead  if  they  chose,  but  they 
wanted  twenty  days  more.  The  libeller 
ought  always  to  be  prepared  with  his 
proof.  The  defendants  had  been  treated 
with  the  utmost  fairness  and  respect.  They 
had  nothing  to  complain  of  whatever. 
They  stood  there  in  the  situation  of  libel- 
lers. It  was  not  merely  for  damages  he 
applied,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  shew  an  example  to  the  public.  Per- 
haps the  libels  might  have  produced  an 
involuntary. bias  in  a high  and  respectable 
quarter,  and  so  have  been  conducive  to  the 
detriment  of  his  client.  He  did  not  mean 
positively  to  assert  this,  but  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  the  case.  His  Lordship 
would  recollect  that  the  libels  had  obtain- 
ed the  widest  circulation,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  Europe.  He  therefore 
concluded  by  expressing  his  confident 
hope,  that  his  Lordship  would  grant  the 
only  reparation  that  remained  for  the  in- 
juries done  his  client,  and  fix  the  stamp  of 
his  opinion  by  the  extent  of  damages. 

The  examination  of  witnesses  now  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Turton. 

Mr.  H.  Abbot  sworn. — Is  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Larkins’  hand-writing.  The 
letter  shewn  is  Mr.  Larkins’s.  Is  not 
particularly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Plow- 
den’s  hand-writing.  Received  one  or  two 
letters  from  him.  Cannot  tell  whether  a 
letter  handed  to  him  is  Mr.  Plowden’s 
hand- writing  or  not.  Would  act  upon  a 
letter  if  brought  to  him  as  from  Mr.  PlOw- 
den.  Knows  Mr.  Trotter’s  hand-writing ; 
the  paper  handed  to  him  is  Mr.  Trotter’s 
writing.  Knew'  Mr.  Greenlaw  before  he 
(Mr.  Abbot)  was  retained  for  this  case; 
knew  the  other  defendants  personally. 
Had  professional  conversations  about  the  * 
John  Bull  paper  previously  to  being*  ire- 
tained.  Communicated  with  the  proprie- 
tors only  professionally.  Knew  who  the 
proprietors  were  before  he  was  retained. 
They  were  all  the  defendants  excepting 
Mr.  Greenlaw'.  Some  of  them  have  sub- 
sequently' ceased  to  be  proprietors ; was 
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retained  some  time  in  December ; cannot 
be  particular  as  to  the  day.  Does  not 
know  who  was  the  editor  on  the  30th  of 
November.  Does  not  know  it  from  any 
person  since  he  was  retained.  Received 
a letter  from  Mr.  Comberbach ; [the  reply 
to  this  letter  was  here  put  in.]  Wrote  that 
letter  (in  reply  to  Mr.  Comberbach’s)  by 
desire  of  his  clients.  Does  not  know 
when  Mr.  Greenlaw  became  editor ; does 
not  know  whether  he  was  editor  in  the 
beginning  of  December  or  not.  [In  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Clarke.]  If  he  received  a 
letter  from  a person  in  Calcutta,  whose 
hand-writing  he  did  not  know,  would 
transact  business  for  him.  Knew  who  the 
proprietors  were,  not  only  by  report,  but 
by  writing,  because  he  drew  up  the  deed  ! 
— (yf  laugh.)  ' „ 

Mr.  W.  Thacker,  sworn  and  examined 
by  Mr.  Turton. — Received  the  Travels  in 
Palestine,  of  which  he  understood  Mr. 
Buckingham  to  be  the  author,  from  Messrs. 
Black,  Parbury  and  Co.  in  Leadenhall- 
street. — (a  copy  produced.) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clarke. — Has 
been  about  four  years  in  Calcutta ; ar- 
rived in  the  country  after  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham. So  far  knew  Mr.  Buckingham 
that  he  transacted  business  with  him. 
Was  a subscriber  for  two  or  three 
copies  of  the  Calcutta  Journal  Believ- 
ed Mr.  Buckingham  to  have  been  the 
editor  of  the  Journal. 

Peter  Paul,  sworn  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Turton.— Is  a clerk  to  Mr.  Comber- 
bach. Obtained  the  John  Bull  newspaper 
of  the  22d,  23d,  28th  and  30th  November, 
of  the  2d  and  13th  December  1822,  and 
of  the  1st  and  4th  January  1823,  from 
the  John  Bull  office,  the  usual  place  of 
their  publication.  The  New  Year’s  Gift 
from  the  Friend  to  Bankes,  was  publish- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  num- 
ber of  the  John  Bull*  Knows  his  copy 
of  the  gift,  having  a private  mark  upon  it. 

George  Chinnery,  Esq.,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Turton. — Thinks  there  are 
two  or  three  letters  under  the  signature  of 
Nigel.  Remembers  (after  glancing  it 
over  at  the  desire  of  the  learned  counsel) 
having  seen  the  letter  of  Nigel,  published 
on  the  30th  of  November,  particularly ; 
was  acquainted  generally  with  what  passed 
in  the  Calcutta  Journal  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Buckingham  he  conceived  to  be  the  object 
of  these  letters.  The  letter  signed  Civi- 
lis  being  shown  to  witness,  remembers  to 
have  seen  it  before ; considers  it  to  refer 
to  Mr.  Buckingham.  Remembers  the 
letter  of  Sempronius  (shown)  of  13th  De- 
cember, generally ; considered  it  pointed 
at  Mr.  Buckingham  ; had  no  doubt  of  it. 
Saw  the  Catechism  of  the  4th  of  January ; 
considered  it  to  refer  to  Mr.  Buckingham. 
Remembers  the  New  Year’s  Gift  well ; 
had  the  same  opinion  of  it.  •>  n-.lt  s.jt. /: 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clarke.— Was 

,n  • •»;!  . -1  ,>  T ' I u’* 


intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham; knows  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Journal.  Remembers  generally 
when  that  paper  was  established ; was  al- 
ways a subscriber  to  it.  The  paper  hand- 
ed to  witness,  (the  paper  of  the  j 3th  of 
August,  1822,)  is  as  like  the  Journal  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Fergusson.  “A  good  likeness!” — 
{A  laugh.) 

Never  heard  any  reports  in  circulation 
before  the  publication  of  the  libels  respect- 
ing fraud,  and  breach  of  trust  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Buckingham.  Attended  a meeting 
where  certain  documents  were  produced  by 
Mr.  Buckingham  to  prove  his  right  to  pa- 
pers made  use  of  in  his  book  of  travels. 
Saw  an  extract  from  the  Quarterly  Review 
before  the  publication  of  these  libels.  Does 
not  recollect  any  charge  disadvantageous  to 
Mr.  Buckingham,  except  the  accusation  of 
Mr.  Bankes,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  used 
his  (Mr.  Bankes ’s)  notes  in  his  book.  The 
meeting  was  in  consequence  of  this.  The 
documents  at  the  meeting  were  attested  by 
a notary,  and  the  originals  produced  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Palmer  and  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen  quite  true ; believes  the  account 
of  that  meeting  was  published ; believes 
the  charges  brought  by  Mr.  Bankes  against 
Mr.  Buckingham  were  only  known  to  the 
particular  friends  of  the  latter.  Does  not 
remember  that  they  were  at  that  time  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal.  Quite  sure  that  he 
first  heard  of  them  from  Mr.  Buckingham 
himself  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Clarke  ended 
by  putting  this  question  : “If  the  charges 
were  published  in  the  Journal,  must  they 
not  have  become  generally  known  ?’* 

Mr.  Chinnery.  — “ I cannot  tell,  sir,  how 
many  persons  read  the  journal !”  (a  laugh.) 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Turton.  — Die 
publication  of  the  charges  and  other  docu- 
ments before  the  meeting  was  not  imme- 
diately after  the  meeting,  and  did  not  oc- 
cur, he  believed,  till  some  time  last  year, 
when  the  Quarterly  Review  came  out. 
Mr.  Buckingham  did  most  completely  sa- 
tisfy him  that  his  own  documents  were 
true,  and  the  charges  false.  This  .convic- 
tion was  from  an  examination  of  origiila! 
documents.  The  other  gentlemen  present 
appeared  to  hold  the  same  good  opinion  of 
Mr.  Buckingham  that  he  did  ; believes 
they  all  signed  their  names  to  the  docu- 
ments. The  parties  present  besides  him- 
self, Were  Sir  Charles  Doyley,  Mr.  Palmer, 
Mr.  James  Young,  Mr.  J.  Melville,  Mr. 
Calder,  Mr.  Chastenay,  and  Mr.  Wynch. 
Can  only  be  positive  as  to  his  own  signa- 
ture ; believes  the  others  signed  ; believes 
they  held  all  the  same  opinion  respecting 
the  documents  and  Mr.  B.  Any  reports 
prejudicial  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Bankes’s  charges,  he 
believes  sprung  from  the  “ John  Bull.” 
<Cfross-examined  bv  Mr;  Clarke.— Cab 

onlv  answer  and  swear  to  his  own  signa-. 

. ,•  V.b  •>>.  -•  * d l J.vfcTb 
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ture  j believes  the  other  gentlemen  signed ; 
believes  they  all  agreed  in  good  opinion  of 
Mr.  Buckingham.  The  object  of  the 
notarial  document  was  to  prove  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham’s right  to  certain  papers,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  what  he  had  asserted,  and  to 
falsify  the  charges  of  Mr.  Bankes. 

Peter  Stone  De  llo/ario  sworn  : exa- 
mined by  Mr.  Turton.— Is  printer  of  the 
Calcutta  Journal.  A paper  handed,  was 
published  distinct  from  the  Journal,  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  (on  a Sunday). 
Certified  various  papers  put  in,  to  be  Cal- 
cutta Journals. 

Mr.  Clarke  then  rose,  and  entered  on 
the  defence.  He  had  the  honour,  in  this 
case,  to  be  counsel  for  the  defendants.  If 
his  learned  friend  had  claimed  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Court,  how  much  more  did 
he  stand  in  need  of  indulgence,  but  lately 
arrived  in  the  country,  and  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  general  discussions 
out  of  which  the  present  case  arose,  as  the 
people  in  Court.  There  was  not,  perhaps, 
an  individual  in  the  country  who  was  not 
better  acquainted  with  them  than  himself. 
He  felt  that  he  was  pitted  against  the 
strength  and  talent  of  the  Calcutta  bar, 
and  was  fearful  lest  his  own  inability 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of  his 
clients*  cause.  lie  threw  himself,  there- 
fore, on  the  well-known  indulgence  of  his 
Lordship,  which  he  knew  was  never  claim- 
ed in  vain. 

He  could  not  do  better  in  beginning  his 
defence,  than  by  quoting  a beautiful  passage 
in  scripture,  applicable,  he  hoped,  to  Ills 
case.  “ I will  liken  him  unto  a wise  man 
who  built  his  house  upon  a rock,  and  the 
rains  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  wind  blew*  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell 
not;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a rock.” 
He  considered  the  jrrima  facie  case  of  his 
clients  strong.  Whom  was  he  defending? 
His  clients  were  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
character  and  conduct,  and  to  whom  no 
blame  had  ever  attached.  Three  of  them 
were  gentlemen  high  in  the  civil  service  j 
two  of  them  were  officers  of  that  Court 
Is  it  possible  that  such  persons  could  be 
guilty  of  what  is  charged  against  them  in 
the  plaint?  I am  willing  to  admit  that 
ray  clients  are  legally  liable  for  what  ap- 
pears in  their  paper;  and  that  it  was  their 
duty  and  business  to  take  care  that  nothing 
objectionable  was  published  in  it.  Must 
there  not,  then,  be  some  other  circumstance 
than  mere  malice  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dants ? Who  is  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  ? 
The  editor  of  the  Journal,  who  was  turned 
out  of  the  country  by  Government,  as  a 
disturber  of  the  public  peace.  We  know 
him  as  a traveller.  He  has  admitted  that 
Burckhardt  stamped  him  a villain  ! he  has 
admitted  that  Briggs  and  Co.,  of  Bombay, 
threatened  him  with  a prosecution  if  he 
did  not  restore  their  money.  Such  was  his 
character  in  Egypt.  What  that  of  the 
Journalist  has  been,  we  shall  see  by  and 


bye.  Such  then  is  the  plaintiff,— such  the 
defendants.  He  had  a right  to  examine 
the  causes  that  had  led  to  the  discussiotv— 
the  quo  ammo  of  his  clients— in  which  he 
knew  there  was  no  malice.  But  before  Mr. 
Buckingham  can  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  injury,  he  must  be  proved  to  have 
sustained  injury.  It  may  be  said  that  he 
was  himself  the  cause  of  the  discussion, 
and  its  consequences;  if  so,  that  Court 
would  not  grant  damages.  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham courted  discussion.  If  a man  were 
to  invite  persons  to  commit  a trespass  upon 
his  ground,  it  would  be  no  trespass;  and 
he  could  not  sue  for  compensation  for  any 
damage  done  in  consequence  of  his  own 
invitation. 

He  would  shew  his  Lordship,  that  Mr. 
Buckingham  invited  scrutiny  into  his  own 
conduct,  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  him- 
self the  author  of  what  happened  in  the 
course  of  that  scrutiny.  Mr.  Clarke  l>ere, 
as  well  as  we  can  recollect,  read  an  extract 
from  tiie  Journal  of  the  1 3th  August  1822, 
we  believe,  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
Mr.  Bankes ; expressed  himself  in  lauda- 
tory terras  of  Mr.  Bankes,  who,  he  said, 
was  of  a most  respectable  and  ancient 
family,  and  was  descended  from  the  Plan- 
tagekets.  In  the  Journal  of  the  14th  Au- 
gust, continued  the  learned  counsel,  was 
this  passage  i “ The  Editor’s  attention  be- 
ing fully  occupied,  as  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive, with  defending  himself  from  accu- 
sations which,  if  unanswered,  would  prove 
him  to  be  both  a blockhead  and  a rogue.’* 
Mr.  Buckingham  drew  public  opinion  to- 
wards himself  by  publishing  the  docu- 
ments in  his  dispute  with  the  Quarterly. 
He  dreaded  no  scrutiny,  be  said  ; and 
even  admitted,  that  if  he  could  not  satis- 
factorily reply  to  all  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  that  he  should  be  a blockhead 
and  a rogue  ! Mr.  Buckingham  chal- 
lenged discussion,  and  it  was  to  be  proved 
that  he  suffered  injury  in  consequence ; at 
any  rate,  he  had  no  right  to  remove  his 
cause  from  before  that  tribunal  of  the 
public  to  which  he  had  appealed,  into  that 
Court.  He  had  been  found  guilty  by  the 
Court.  t. 

Sir  F.  Macuaghten.— w Have  you  the 
record  of  his  conviction  ?”  • 

Mr.  Clarke, — “ I have,  my  Lord,  before 
that  Court  on  whose  judgment  he  had 
thrown  himself— the  Public.”  The  learned 
Gentleman  did  not  mean  to  enter  into  jus- 
tification  of  all  that  had  been  written  on 
the  side  of  his  clients,  but  he  would  shew 
that  there  were  good  gounds  for  coming  to 
the  conclusions  they  had  arrived  at/  The 
charge  of  breach  of  trust  related  to  Mr* 
Buckingham’s  engagement  with  the  Egyp- 
tian-house, in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  visit  Palestine.  ■.  t * ••  ♦*  * • • 

Mr.  Fergusson  objected  to  having  evi- 
dence that  could  not  be  proved  ; feis  learn- 
ed friend  must  confine  himself  to  the  issue. 

Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  we  believe, 
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said,  that  a defendant  could  not  go  to 
prove  the  truth  of  a libel  unless  he  pleaded. 

Mr.  Clarke  would  only  go  into  plaintiff's 
own  admissions.  Mr.  Buckingham  admit- 
ted that  he  was  the  bearer  of  papers  to 
Bombay,  via  Palestine.  He  arrives  at 
Soor,  goes  from  thence  to  Aleppo,  where 
he  was  so  late  of  arriving,  that  Mr.  Bar- 
ber suspected  him  to  be  an  adventurer ; 
that  difference,  however,  had  eventually 
been  made  up.  From  Aleppo  he  set  out 
for  Bombay,  where,  upon  his  arrival, 
Messrs.  Briggs  and  Co.  charged  him  with 
a breach  of  trust,  and  obliged  him  to  pay 
back  to  them  £200 . of  the  £400  he  had 
icceived  for  carrying  the  letter  from  Alex- 
andria to  Bombay.  These  were  all  facts 
laid  by  the  plaintiff  himself  before  the 
public.  What  right  had  he  then  to  com- 
plain, and  to  come  into  that  court  to 
demand  damages  ? He  would  now  refer 
to  the  paper  by  Burckhardt,  entitled  “ On 
Buckingham.” 

Mr.  Fergusson  protested  against  the  line 
of  defence  pursued  by  the  learned  Coun- 
sel. He  would  rather  sleep  in  another 
room,  than  sit  there  to  hear  the  Calcutta 
Journal  read  from  beginning  to  end. 

Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  said  it  was 
going  further  than  he  had  expected.  But 
he  did  not  like  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Clarke  continued:  If  a man  ap- 
peals to  the  public,  and  meets  a disagree- 
able result,  he  has  only  himself  to  blame. 
Mr.  Buckingham  had  no  right  whatever 
to  carry  his  cause  into  that  Court,  after 
commencing  it  in  another.  He  had  court- 
ed scrutiny. 

Sir  Francis  Macnaghten.  “ Did  he 
court  to  be  turned  out  of  society  and  dis- 
graced ?** 

Mr.  Clarke.  “ If  he  acknowledged  him- 
self a rogue  and  a fool,  my  lord,  and  if 
the  charges  against  him  are  proved,  it 
looks  very  like  it.” 

Mr.  Fergusson.  “ Pray  give  us  now 
some  libels  from  the  Bull.” 

Mr.  Clarke.  “ I am  astonished  how  a 
man  publishing  papers  like  these— (Me 
learned  counsel  had  read  several  extracts 
from  the  journal , which  are  not  in  our 
notes ) — a man  courting  the  severest  scru- 
tiny of  the  press,  can  complain  of  harsh- 
ness and  come  into  this  court.” 

Mr.  Clarke  now  turned  up  the  Journal 
of  6 tli  March  1822,  and  read  the  follow- 
ing passages,  as  far  as  we  remember,  from 
a letter  signed  “ Lex  Talionis.” 

“ Every  one  who  has  resided  in  Cal- 
cutta during  the  last  few  months,  must 
know  to  what  the  author  of  this  paragraph 
alluded.  I say  author,  and  not  the  editor, 
for  every  one  is  well  aware  that  that  mise- 
rable and  subservient  person  was  only  the 
retainer  of  the  choice  and  secret  informa- 
tion furnished  to  him  from  more  unexcep- 
tionable sources  of  information,  &c.” 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 


new  year,  the  talented  and  authoritative 
supporters  of  the  decent,  religious  and 
sincere  Johti  Bull  appear  to  have  disco- 
vered that  the  system  of  filth  and  phonal 
scurrility  which  they  had  supported  khd 
patronized,  however  well  calculated  for 
the  John  Bulls,  the  Blackwood^1, 'and 
Beacons  of  the  West,  would  nbt  suit  the 
honester  meridian  of  Bengal.  Their  News- 
paper had  dwindled  down  to  the  very  zero 
of  the  circulating  scale.  Accordingly  the 
scheme  was  abandoned.  The  ancient  and 
respectable  editor  became  Emeritus,  and 
retired  on  his  well-earned  reward  t and 

/ i » 

a new  system  was  adopted,  under  which 
the  world  w as  given  to  understand  that  a 
fair  and  liberal  opposition  would  be  main- 
tained, under  an  accomplished,  gentleman- 
ly editor,  &c.  • ‘Vnons  Juzi 

The  allusions  in  all  this  are  sufficiently 
intelligible  to  every  man.  How  fid  the 
meanness  and  despicable  triumph  which 
they  evince  will  be  acceptable  to  those  of 
John  Bull’s  patrons  and  supporters,  whom 
we  may  honestly  acquit  of  having  instigated 
the  insertion  of  such  offensive  and  slan- 
derous insinuations,  time  will  show. j But 
if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  well  known 
coadjutors  of  John  Bull  are  supported  and 
encouraged  in  reviving  a system  6f  odious 
personality,  and  improving  even  bn  the 
old  and  disgusting  plan,  by  safely  hnmlt- 
ing  their  political  opponents  with  fbe  per- 
secutions or  injuries  to  which  theseinay  be 
exposed  from  the  violence  of  pairty  and 
power;  in  that  case,  resort  must  be  had 
in  self-defence  to  the  only  retaliatory 
means  in  the  hands  of  those  who  itfe  thus 
subjected  to  double  attack.  So  long,*  there- 
fore, as  the  press  is  suffered  to  enjoy  any 
degree  of  freedom,  so  long  as  it  is  dpeu 
to  the  insolent  assaults  of  contemptible 
underlings,  its  advantages  shdH-^bc 
claimed  and  freely  made  use  -':of^bV’  the 
suffering  and  weaker  party. ; 1 rLm  the 
blame  rest  where  it  must  rest,  with  those 
who  commenced  this  attack  Willi  enve- 
nomed weapons.  Let  the  editor  bf  the 
John  Bull  therefore  beware  how  be  ven*- 
tures  on  the  subject  again,  ehid  how  he 
tempts  forbearance  to  pass  its  limits:' 
he  compel  the  aggrieved  to  spdsk 
their  defence,  after  this  fair  warning,  and 
to  keep  to  themselves  no  longer  all  that 
they  do  know,  touching  those' of  whatever 
class  or  sex  who  employ  their  honourable 
leisure  in  catering  for  the  abusive  columns, 
or  in  pandering  for  tiie  subscription  list  of 
an  abusive  print,  to  gratify  their  private 
or  public  malignity,  the  evil  be  on  his  and 
on  their  heads.”  &c. 

“ And  these,  my  lord;*’  exclaimed  the 
learned  counsel,  “ are  no  libels  1” 

Sir  Francis  Macnaghten.  * * Brihg  a 
cross  action.’*- • **'■  - • * V- 

■’Mr.  Clarke  resumed. -J  He  maintained 
that  as  the  journalist  had  libelled  the  edi- 
tor, proprietors,  and  subscribers  of  Jobu 
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Bull,  be  was  not  entitled  to  damages. 
That  th^;  journal  bad  teemed  with  libels. 
That -it  hqa  attacked  the  church,  rand  the 
government.  ;:(iVIr*  C.  quoted  a passage 
from  Lord  Kenyon.)  He  maintained 
that  bis  clients,  in  bringing  forward  and 
exposing,  such  a character,  bad  done  a 
public  benefit  5 he  is  uoi  entitled  to  any 
damages  whatsoever.  ( The  learned  gen- 
tleman read  remarks  which  appeared  in 
the  journal  respecting  a sermon  and  a reve - 
rend  .gentleman*  We  did  not  hear  du - 
tinclly  what  he  alluded  to,  but  after 
quoting  the  passage , he  exclaimed  with 
warmth) I consider  tins  writer  a nui- 
sance to  public  morals,  and  it  is  a happy 
thing  for  this  society  that  lie  has  been 
turned  out  of  the  country.”  The  learned 
counsel  submitted  whether  his  clients  were 
liable  when  the  plaintiff  had  courted  pub- 
lic; scrutiny — had  avowed  that  infamy  at- 
tached somewhere,  whereupon  issue  had 
been  . joined.  Why  had  not  the  plaintiff 
brought  an  action  also  against  Captain 
BpOjg^owho  it  was  well  known  was  the 
friend  to  Burckhardt,  and  had  in  that 
character  reflected  severely  upon  Mr. 
Buckingham’s  conduct?  Was  a man  like 
the  plaintiff  to  enjoy  an  immunity  of  slan- 
dering persons  ? As  the  question  stood,  was 
h#)  entitled  to  damages,  and  if  so,  to  what 
amount  ? : He  conceived  he  was  not  enti- 
tled to  damages — he  had  suffered  no  injury. 
There  were  persons  to  whom  the  law 
would  UQt  afford  protection  : such  are 
turbulent  and  factious  writers,  who  gain 
a ceefinn  celebrity;  The  public  are  ever 
top  ready  to  side  with  factious  writers. 
The  only  alternative  was  to  put  them  down 
byt  appealing  to  their  character.  (Here 
the  learned  counsel  quoted  Lord  Byron 
at  considerable  length. ) 

„No  laws  could  have  put  this  man  down 
bpt  those  laws  of  discussion,  whose  scru- 
tiny he  ;first  courted,  but  from  which  he 
hftgfBPpealed,  and  come  puling  to  that 
Court  for  damages.  The  learned  counsel 
said  that,  imihe  defence  he  had  made,  he 
laboured  under  the  greatest  disadvantages, 
He  was  perfectly  ready  to  allow  that  tliat 
defence,  would  have  been  better  in  any 
other  hands  than  his  own  ; but  no  person 
could  enter  mure  sincerely  into  the  case 
than  he  had.  He  had  waded  through  a 
voluminous  heap  of  papers,  from  which 
hq  had  to  make  the  selections  he  had 
read  that  day.  They  had  seen  that  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  a pestilent  fellow,  and 
a disturber  of  the  public  peace.  In  order 
that  the  real  character  of  this  individual 
should  be  understood,  and  his  writings 
appreciated  as  they  deserved,  the  articles 
that  had  appeared  in  the  John  Bull  were 
written.. ; This  was  the  qua  animo  and 
not  any  malice  on  the  part  of  his  clients ; 
and  he  considered  that  they  were  entitled  to 
the  thanks  . of  the  community  for  what  they 
had  donp,  h|a  clieirts  should  be  cast, 
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he  feared  the  circumstance  would  hurt  the 
community  much  more  than  them  ; it 
would  act  as  a triumph)  and  a fatal 
triumph,  to  the  violators  of  the  law  and 
the  disturbers  of  society. 

Mr.  Clarke  concluded  by  asserting 
again,  that  as  the  plaintiff  had  brought  all 
the  discussions  upon  himself,  and  had 
said  that  they  had  not  injured  his  property, 
lie  was  not  entitled  to  damages.  He  then 
sat  down.  Th_  last  portion  of  Mr.  Clarke’s 
speech  was  delivered  with  the  utmost 
energy  and  fluency. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do. any  thing 
like  justice  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  reply.  It 
was  an  unpremeditated  and  indignant 
burst  of  manly  eloquence. 

So  long  a speech,  and  so  little  to  the 
purpose  (without  meaning  any  offence  to 
his  learned  friend)  he  had  never  heard. 
He  meant  to  have  waived  his  right  of  reply: 
but  he  could  not  sit  silent  after  the  mode 
of  defence  pursued  by  the  learned  counsel, 
which  he  considered  an  aggravation  of  the 
original  charge.  lie  thought  it  should 
have  been  for  government,  after  trans- 
mitting his  unfortunate  client,  to  declare 
whether  the  act  was  right  or  wrong.  But 
it  was  too  much  that  his  learned  friend 
should  have  told  his  Lordsliip  that  the 
government  was  right  in  doing  so,  and  that 
his  client  was  a pestilent  fellow,  and  a 
public  nuisance.  This  was  a mode  of  de- 
fence he  was  little  accustomed  to. ; it  was 
merely  repeating  over  again  in  that  Court, 
the  libels  that  had  already  appeared  ip  the 
Bull.  His  Lordship  was  told  that  the 
punishment  of  the  libellers  would  deter 
the  publication  of  more  such  infamous 
productions.  That  there  will  be  no  per- 
sons daring  enough  to  publish  libels  again 
if  they  got  a verdict 1 This  was  the  great 
calamity  deplored  by  his  learned  friend. 

“ Instead  of  addressing  your  Lordship 
in  mitigation  of  damages,  he  justifies  the 
libels ! He  makes  them  deliberate  acts  of 
‘ these  high  and  respectable  gentlemen,’ 
that  they  had  tried  to  hunt  down  and  ex- 
terminate his  client ! That  was  a mode 
of  defence  to  which  he  was  quite  unaccus- 
tomed, and  he  confidently  left  it  to  make 
that  impression  upon  the  mind  of  his 
Lordship,  which  he  knew  it  would  not  fail 
to  produce.  . ... 

“ I shall  not  (continued  Mr.  Fergusson) 
follow  my  learned  Friend  through  the 
long  journey  made  at  the  expense  of 
Briggs  and  Co.,  uor  will  I take  up  your 
Lordship’s  time  with  comments  on  the 
passages  of  the  hook  he  read  with  so  much 
pathos,  to  the  great  edification,  as  he  no 
doubt  thought,  of  his  hearers.  But  this  I 
will  undertake  to  say,  tliat  it  was  such  a 
journey  as  my  learned  friend  would  not 
like  to  perform  for  four  hundred  pounds ; 
for  according  to  all  accounts,  it  was  one  of 
great  personal  peril.  ’ * The  result  was  that 
lus  client  had  performed  his  engagement, 
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for  he  reached  Bombay,  and  the  papers  en- 
trusted to  him  reached  Messrs.  Briggs  and 
Co.  safe,  and  much  sooner  than  he  could 
pave  carried  them  ; and  Briggs  and  Co. 
had  no  dissatisfaction  on  that  account, 
since  the  dispatches  answered  every  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  intended.  But 
the  fact  was,  that  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 
levied  too  heavy  duties  on  their  trade,  so 
that  it  would  not  yield  them  sufficient 
profit ; and  thus  finding  the  speculation 
turn  out  so  unfavourably,  and  hearing  that 
Mr.  Buckingham  had  prepared  materials 
for  a book  of  travels,  they  wished  to  take 
from  him  half  the  profits.  And  was  that, 
then,  a transaction  for  which  an  individual 
should  be  crushed  ? 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Bankes — Plantage- 
net  Bankes  1 the  illustrious  scion  of  a 
famous  line  of  ancestors  ! he  would  only 
recall  to  his  Lordship’s  recollection  the  de- 
fendant’s own  evidence,  elicited  by  his 
learned  friend  in  his  felicitous  course  of 
cross-examination.  His  learned  friend  had 
taken  care  to  prove  to  that  Court,  by  the 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  Chinnery,  that 
nine  honourable  men  were  satisfied,  after 
due  deliberation,  that  Mr.  Buckingham’s 
statements  were  true,  and  that  Mr.  Plan- 
tagenet  Bankes  had  stated  falsehoods ! 
So  much  for  the  famous  Bankes  contro- 
versy. 

With  respect  to  Burckhardt,  his  client 
spoke  of  him  greatly  too  well.  He  believ- 
ed Shaick  Ibrahim  to  have  been  a man  of 
a good  heart,  to  whom  Mr.  Buckingham 
had  been  misrepresented.  But  if  ever 
there  was  a calumniator  in  the  world,  it 
was  Shaick  Ibrahim  to  his  client.  Mr. 
Burckhardt  had  accused  Mr.  Buckingham 
of  deserting  his  wife  and  family,  and  leav- 
ing them  to  starve  in  England ; which  is 
known  to  be  an  atrocious  calumny,  no 
man  being  more  attached  to  his  family  : 
and  from  all  he  ever  could  learn,  most  de- 
servedly so,  no  man  being  more  beloved. 
Had  his  learned  friend,  in  all  the  numerous 
extracts  he  had  read  from  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  read  one  having  private  calumny 
for  its  subject?  Not  a word — nothing  of 
the  kind  ! But  his  friend  Mr.  Clarke,  for 
the  solitary  expression  of  “ subservient ,” 
which  was  applicable  to  public  conduct, 
thought  it  justifiable  for  a few  powerful 
men  (if  they  be  so)  to  unite  and  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  down  Mr. 
Buckingham,  and  proscribing  all  who 
would  countenance  him,  than  which  no- 
thing is  so  repugnant  to  English  law,  and 
abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  Englishmen. 
Nothing  that  had  been  advanced  could  go 
in  mitigation  of  the  offence.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  proprietors  of  the  John 
Bull  would  have  themselves  given  circula- 
tion to  the  libels,  though  their  counsel 
bad  deemed  proper  to  dwell  so  much  upon 
them.  He  left  his  client’s  case  entirely  in 
his  Lordship’s  bands,  and  trusted  that,  for 


the  most  atrocious  libels  ever  heard  of,  his 
Lordship  would  grant  such  damages  as 
would  mark  the  sense  of  the  Court,  and 
teach  the  people  of  this  country  that  the 
doctrines  of  his  learned  friend  were  not  to 
be  practically  illustrated  with  impunity. 

Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  then  briefly  tie-, 
livered  his  opinion.  He  would  not  enter 
far  into  the  subject.  It  did  not  appear  that 
there  was  malice  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  John  Bull,  but  they  were  an- 
swerable for  the  malice  of  others.  .<  That 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  just  damages 
was  undeniable.  That  he  had  suffered  no 
special  damage,  was  avowed — and  special 
damages  accordingly  were  not  claimed.  To 
his  Lordship’s  mind  there  was  no  question 
of  the  malice  of  the  writers  in  the  John 
Bull  towards  Mr.  Buckingham.  It  was 
true  Mr.  Buckingham  had  appealed  to  the 
public : but  he  did  not  apply  to  be  expelled 
from  society,  and  his  friends  to  be  pro- 
scribed. Really,  to  his  Lordship’s  mind, 
they  were  most  malicious  libels ; he  could 
not  speak  of  them  without  horror.  If  he 
considered  Mr.  Buckingham  had  suffered 
in  Ills  newspaper,  or  in  his  mind,  his  Lord- 
ship  would  award  him  the  most  ample  and 
exemplary  damages ; but  as  special  da- 
mage was  not  pleaded,  he  did  not  consider 
heavy  damages  necessary.  Concluded  his 
Lordship — Let  the  plaintiff  have  a thou- 
sand rupees  damages,  and  costs. 

MONUMENT  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE 

< . 

* I. ATE  BISHOP.  ■ 

In  pursuance  of  an  intention  of  the  late 
Archdeacon  Loring,  partly  indeed  carried 
into  effect  a very  short  time  previous  to  his 
own  lamented  decease,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  shew  some  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton, the  first  Protestant  Bishop  in  In- 
dia. To  this  effect,  the  clergy  were  in- 
vited to  subscribe  towards  the  cost  of  a 
monument,  to  be  erected  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  John,  Calcutta.  The  sum 
collected  will  be  remitted  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  or  of  Llandaff,  ’to  be 
applied  to  that  purpose;  a similar  remit- 
tance having  been  made  by  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  of  Bombay. 

It  was  further  proposed,  that  subscrip- 
tions be  respectfully  received  from  such  of 
the  laity  as  may  be  disposed  to  concur  in 
this  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  diocesan.  The  Rev.  J.  Hawtayne  will 
receive  names  and  subscriptions. — [Cal. 
John  Bull,  March  If). 


A subscription  has  been  opened  at  Cal- 
cutta for  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Bishop.  It  was  at  first  confined 
to  the  clergy,  but  is  now  submitted  to  the 
laity  at  that  Presidency.  A liberal  collec- 
tion for  the  same  object  has  been  nhide  at 
Bombay,  and  remitted  to  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Llandaff,  to  lie  applied  to  the 
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expenses  of  any  monument  which  they 
and  the  other  friends  of  the  deceased  mav 
spprdve  of  placing  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  8t.  John's  at  Calcutta. 

'The  eminent  qualities  of  the  late  Bishop 
could  not  but  Ik?  known  and  appreciated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Madras  provinces 
as  welt  as  in  the  sister  Presidencies.  Here 
ftlsb  his  piety  and  eloquence  have  awakened 
the  devotion  and  gained  the  hearts  of  nu- 
merous congregations  ; here  too  his  li- 
beral charities  have  gladdened  the  distress- 
ed, and  have  extended  the  means  of  in- 
struction to  the  poor  and  the  destitute.  The 
memory  of  such  a man,  the  first  Pro- 
testant Bisiiop  of  India,  will  not,  it  is 
hoped,  remain  unhonoured,  where  it  has 
not  been  found  difficult  to  perpetuate,  by 
costly  testimonies  of  public  approbation, 
the  remembrance  of  many  persons  in  va- 
rious walks  of  life. 

If  a sufficient  sum  were  subscribed,  an 
appropriate  monument  of  sculptured  mar- 
ble might  record,  in  the  principal  church 
at  this  Presidency,  the  grateful  remem- 
brance which  we  cherished  of  our  late 
diocesan,  or  it  might  be  appropriated  to 
the  endowment  of  such  a number  of  scho- 
larships as  the  amount  would  provide  for : 
the  children  to  be  boarded,  clothed,  and 
taught  at  tiie  school  of  the  Mission  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge at  Vepery.  If  the  sums  subscribed 
should  be  too  small  to  provide  for  either 
of  these  objects,  it  might  then  be  remitted 
to  England,  as  a contribution  in  aid  of.  the 
■ purpose  before  stated  of  erecting  a monu- 
ment at  Calcutta. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the 
Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Madras,  and 
by  the  house  of  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  and 
Co.,  and  a meeting  of  subscribers  will  be 
hereafter  convened  to  determine  on  the 
, appropriation  of  the  money  to  some  one  of 
the  purposes  above  suggested. 

!v  I Communications  of  the  sentiments  of 
f?:  subscribers  in  the  interior,  as  to  the  most 
eligible  of  the  plans  stated,  will  be  gladly 
r received,  and  taken  into  consideration  at 
the  meeting. 

Subscribers. 


The  Hon.  G.  Stratton,  Esq Rup.  100 

The  Hon.  Sir  C.  E.  Grey 100 

• The  Hon.  Sir  W.  Franklin  1 CXI) 

The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon 200 

R.  Clarke,  Esq  100 

. J.  M.  Strachan,  Esq..., 80 

J.  Gwatkin,  Esq.  70 

R.  J.  Hunter,  Esq 50 

* J.  Goldingham,  sen..  Esq 70 


[ Mad.  Gov.  Gaz.y  March  27. 

We  understand  that  the  amount  sub- 
cribed  towards  the  expense  of  the  monu- 
ment in  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  is  2,500  sicca  rupees,  though 
the  number  of  subscribers  is  not  so  great 


as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
The  money  is  about  to  he  remitted  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  to  lie  applied  to 
this  purpose.  We  doubt  not  that  the  in  • 
scripfion  will  render  ample  justice  to  the 
character  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
prelates  of  the  English  hierarchy.  •—  [Co/. 
John  Butt,  April  23. 


CALCUTTA  DIOCESAN  COMMITTEE  FOtt  PRO- 
MOTING CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

On  Monday  last  (April  10) the  Calcutta 
Diocesan  Committee  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge  held,  a 
Quarterly  General  Meeting,  the  Rev.  T. 
Thomason  in  the  Chair  ; when,  after  the 
transaction  of  the  other  business,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected  subscribing 
members  of  the  Society  : 

E.  A.  Newton,  Esq., 

E.  Bright  man,  Esq., 

Hon.  James  Elphinstone, 

Rev.  W.  Parish, 

Mordaimt  Ricketts,  Esq., 

R.  W.  Poe,  Esq. 

In  their  school  department,  the  Com- 
mittee resolved  to  open  immediately  the 
new  school,  adjoining  to  St.  James’s 
Church,  to  be  called  “ St.  James’s  School.” 
This  school  was  founded  by  the  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  out  of  a sum  of  money 
bequeathed  to  his  Lordship  by  the  late 
Capt.  Oakes  for  charitable  purpose^ ; and 
the  site,  consisting  of  two  heegalis,  was 
liberally  granted  by  the  Supreme  Govern  • 
pient,  and  settled  by  a deed  of  gift  on  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  his  successors, 
The  Diocesan  School  Committee  have 
voted  a sum  of  2,000  sicca  rupees  for  the 
completion  of  the  school  and  premises ; 
the  ground  w ill  be  surrounded  by  a ba- 
lustrade similar  to  that  of  the  church,  and 
the  salary  of  the  master  will  be  temporarily 
defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the  com- 
mittee j it  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of 
the  poor  children  without  distinction,  who 
may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits. 

The  Diocesan  Committee  have  just  pub- 
lished their  sixth  annual  Report,  in  which 
a deserved  and  just  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Bishop  and  Archdeacon 
of  Calcutta ; and  as  the  nature  and  objects 
of  the  Parent  Society,  by  far  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  kind  existing,  are  not  so  ge- 
nerally and  fully  known  in  this  country  as 
they  deserve  to  be,  we  shall  take  some  no- 
tice of  the  Committee’s  Report,  as  well  as 
of  the  Society’s  general  proceedings. — 
\_CaL  Gov . Gaz April  10. 

IMFROVEMENTS  IN  THE  TOWN  OK  CALCUTTA. 

Among  the  very  many  and  very  great 
improvements  which  have  been  rapidly, 
though  silently,  in  progress  in  this  far- 
famed  city,  there  is  not  one  -which  reflects 
more  credit  on  its  projectors,  titan  the 
strand  whiclii  s forming  on  the  hanks  of 
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the  river.  There  is  now  an  open  clear 
space  of  about  fifty  feet  from  the  bank  to 
the  walls  of  the  adjacent  houses.  This 
extends,  we  imagine,  perfectly  uninter- 
rupted for  a mile  and  a half. . At  certain 
distances  large  ptickah  drains  communicate 
with  the  river.  The  sameness  of  appear- 
ance is  relieved,  not  only  by  the  occasional 
intervention  of  the  Ghauts,  but  also  from 
the  spaces  between  them  being  in  some 
places  plotted  with  grass,  and  in  others 
having  a strong  wall  erected.  The  former 
has  a most  pleasing  aspect  from  the  river  ; 
while  the  latter,  we  imagine,  is  the  more 
secure  method  of  preventing  the  encroach- 
ments of  this  rapid  stream.  We  believe 
these  walls  are  built  in  a perpendicular 
line,  or  at  all  events  with  a very  small  in- 
clination towards  the  bank.  We  woidd 
suggest,  on  any  such  future  occasion,  the 
wall  to  be  built  concave,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  beautiful  new  stone  wharf  at  the 
Custom-House  in  London;  and  which  is 
considered  the  best  means  of  overcoming 
the  pressure  of  the  earth  against  it. 

The  completion  of  this  useful  and  orna- 
mental work  is  in  rapid  progress  ; we  need 
hardly  say  that  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  it,  nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
offensive  than  the  banks  of  the  river  : this 
nuisance  is  now'  removed,  and  if  the  im- 
mediate inhabitants  are  more  indebted  to 
the  instigators  of  this  improvement,  still 
the  whole  body  of  Calcutta  owe  them  gra- 
titude for  their  exertions. 

The  erection  of  wharfs  on  this  strand  we 
hope  yet  to  see,  and  refer  our  readers  to  a 
letter  in  the  paper  of  this  day  on  the  sub- 
ject. A few  wharfs  of  the  kind  there  re- 
commended would  indeed  render  the  strand 
i complete  ; and  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration what  has  been  done,  we  liave 
no  doubt  but  that,  for  the  future,  every 
thing  which  is  proved  likely  to  produce 
public  benefit  will  at  least  meet  attention. 
— [Ca/.  John  Hull , Mqy  7. 

Gas  Lights.— The  warehouse  of  Mr. 
Bathgate,  the  ingenious  chymist  and  drug- 
gist in  Old  Court  House  Street,  was  on 
Tuesday  night  brilliantly  and  beautifully 
illuminated  with  gas  light,  almost  the  first 
display,  we  believe,  of  this  ingenious  and 
valuable  invention  in  India.  Crowds  of 
the  better  description  of  natives  flocked 
round  the  place,  expressing  their  admira- 
tion at  the  beautiful  contrivance.  Eng- 
lishmen cannot  see  such  a spectacle  in 
these  remote  parts  of  the  world,  w ithout 
indulging  for  a moment  an  honest  feeling 
of  pride  and  exultation,  on  reflecting  that 
they  are  both  the  discoverers  and  propa- 
gators of  all  those  inventions  of  unques- 
tionable utility,  which  in  our  own  times 
have  exhibited  palpable  conviction  of  the 
value  of  art  and  science,  to  tribes  of  na- 
tions who  scarce  knew  the  names  of  our 
sires  and  grandsires.  We  hope  to  seethe 
use  of  the  gas  lights  become  soon  very 


general.  Several  apparatus  have  already 
been  brought  from  England,  and  as  coal 
and  oil  are  abundant  in  Calcutta,  there  can 
he  no  difficulty  in  their  application.  In- 
dependent of  the  illumination  of  the 
streets,  gas  lights  are  peculiarly  suited  for 
large  manufactories,  warehouses,  and 
churches.  In  adverting  to  this  subject, 
we  might  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to 
our  compatriots  the  Hindus,  that  as  the 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  pro- 
vince are  worshippers  of  Siwa  and  Durga, 
one  of  whose  most  distinguished  emblems 
is  flame,  gas  lights  might  be  applied  with 
equal  taste  and  advantage  in  the  illumina- 
tion and  decoration  of  their  temples.  In 
the  same  manner,  had  we  been  conducting 
our  labours  at  the  Sister  Presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, we  should  by  all  means  have  recom- 
mended the  extinction  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
the  Parsecs,  and  the  immediate  substitu- 
tion of  the  gas  lights,  and  we  should  not 
despair  in  a very  short  time  of  bringing 
that  very  sensible  and  calculating  people 
to  our  way  of  thinking. — [Bang.  Ilurk., 
March  20. 


KING  OF  OUDE’s  MUSICAL  PARTY. 

' Wc  learn  from  Lucknow,  that  on  Friday 
the  28th  Feb.  his  majesty  the  King  of 
Oude  gave  a magnificent  musical  party  to 
the  Resident,  and  his  family  and  suite,  to 
the  officer  commanding  the  military  at  the 
cantonments,  and  all  tire  European  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  Lucknow  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. On  this  occasion,  for  the  first 
time,  his  majesty  and  some  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  his  prime  minister,  &c.,  were 
entertained  with  European  vocal  music,  in 
a style  of  excellence  which  his  majesty  ap- 
peared to  appreciate  very  highly,  as  ap- 
peared by  his  warm  expressions  of  gratifi- 
cation and  satisfaction. 

'Hie  patronage  which  his  majesty  has  of 
late  extended  to  music,  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  the  fine  arts,  demonstrate  the 
liberality  of  his  heart  and  the  refinement  of' 
his  taste. — [India  Gazette. 

THEATRE  ON  BOARD  THE  ROVAL  GEORGE. 

Royal  George. — By  permission  of  the 
commander,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  ladies  on  board  the  Royal  George,  the 
gentlemen  amateurs  of  the  sock  and  buskin 
will  perform  Goldsmith's  celebrated  co- 
medy of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer . 

Dramatis  Persona. 

Sir  Charles  Marloiue,...  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Hardcastle,  Mr.  Treherne. 

Young  Marlowe , Mr.  Buttivant. 

Hastings , Mr.  Baillie. 

Tony  Lumpkin,  Mr.  Melassez. 

Digory Mr.  Baker. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle , ......  Mr.  Carr.  . . 

Miss  Hardcastle,’  ......  Mr.  Hawkes. 

Miss  Neville, Mr.  Thorald. 
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Stingo , Rogers,  Ralph,  Gregory,  Tom 
Twist,  Jack  Sling,  Tom  Tickle , Jeremy, 
and  Mat  Muggins,  by  Soldiers. 

The  Opening  Address  written  by  Mr. 
Gibson,  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Bultivant ; the 
Scenery  and  Decorations  by  Messrs.  Barton 
and  assistants ; Machinery  by  Messrs.' 
Att water  and  Seymour ; the  Dresses  by 
Madame  Zimmerman  from  Paris ; the 
Music  expressly  selected  for  the  occasion 
by  Signor  Stuartini  and  Cranelogochi. 

The  Doors  to  open  at  half  past  six,  and 
to  commence  at  seven. 

Carriages  to  set  down  at  Larboard-street, 
and  take  up  at  Larboard-square. 

Children  in  arms  and  dogs  not  admitted. 
Box-Office  open  from  ten  till  lour. 

Address. 

While  tost  and  buffeted  by  waves  and  winds, 

We  «.ften  cast  a lingering  look  behind, 

O.i r thoughts  still  wander  and  our  wishes  roam 
To  that  dear  spot,  we  joy  to  call  our  home; 

But  borne  far  off  by  destiny’s  decree, 

Our  wished-for  friends  we  cannot  hope  to  see  ; 
And  our  vex’d  souls,  by  disappointment  riven, 
And  from  all  bright  and  pleasing  prospects  driven. 
Turn  here  and  there  down-weighted  by  their  clay, 
And  know  not  how  to  drive  the  hours  away. 

Here  in  a wooden  pent-house  we’re  confined, 

The  sport  alike  of  stormy  waves  and  wind  ; 

The  jarring  elements  around  us  shew 
That,  even  in  natuie,  joy  is  mixed  with  woe. 
Since,  then,  without  no  pleasure  can  we  find. 
Unto  each  other  let  us  still  be  kind  ; 

Like  one  great  family  together  live, 

And  from  each  other  happiness  receive. 

One  in  our  pleasures,  one  in  all  our  cares. 

One  in  our  hopes,  and  one  in  all  our  years; 

In  pleasing  harmony  we’ll  spend  the  day. 

And  thus  we’ll  while  the  weary  hours  away  ; 

But  most  amusements  by  long  use  get  stale. 

And  ennui  at  last  must  still  prevail. 

Variety  is  charming,  says  the  poet. 

And  so  say  I,  and  we  1 think  will  shew  it  ; 

But  how  to  do  this,  let  me  know,  I pray  ? 

Nothing  so  easy— why  get  up  a play. 

A play  1 a play  ! why  now  I’m  sure  you’re  raving, 
Who  thus  would  think  of  Neptune’s  fury  braving  ? 
The  very  monsters  of  the  vasty  deep 
In  vengeful  ire,  up  from  their  beds  would  leap. 

At  such  invasion  of  their  territory. 

As  ne’er  befoie  was  heard  of,  even  in  stoty. 

No  ! keep  the  Drama  for  its  proper  place. 

By  no  means  thus  the  sacred  art  disgrace, 

And  tire  the  audience  by  your  declamation 
Of  tedious  rant,  and  such  like  botheration. 

Pardon  me,  Sir;  nay,  now  you’re  too  severe, 
Think  of  the  end  for  which  we  Hereappear. 

’Tis  to  amuse  ourselves  and  audience  too, 

Not  to  be  quizz’d  l»y  critics  such  as  you  ; 
Remember  that  we’re  young  upon  the  stage, 

Not  like  the  vet’rans  of  a riper  age  ; 

But  diffident,  alive  to  praise  or  blame, 

Kventho’  we  seek  amusement  more  than  fame; 

So  let  our  errors  in  good-will  he  drown’d. 

And  thus  our  wishes  wnh  success  are  crown’d. 
But  what  if  gentlemen  find  muck  to  blame, 

Why  there’s  the  ladies,  we  make  sure  of  them  ; 
’Tis  woman’s  part  to  soothe  man’s  anxious  mind, 
To  cheer  his  drooping  spirits  and  be  kind  ; 

’7’is  lovely  woman  props  up  virtue’s  cause. 

Assists  the  weak,  and  gives  to  honour  laws. 

As  when  t lie  sun,  the  clouds  asunder  riven, 

Sheds  his  bright  raysn’er  earth, and  sea, and  heav’n, 
All  nature  seems  to  wear  a golden  hue. 

And  prospects  bright  on  all  sides  meet  the  view  ; 
But  when  a^ain  the  envious  clouds  do  rise. 

And  hide  his  rays  from  our  admiring  eyes, 

All  nature  seems  in  sombre  garb  arrayed. 

And  what  was  bright  before  appears  to  fade  : 

So  ’tis  with  woman,  when  she  smiles  we  see 
AH  objects  bright  and  link’d  in  harmony  ; 

Our  heaviest  dar£»  she  into  mirth  beguiles, 

And  cheers  ouri&pinU  by  her  witching  smiles. 
Where’er  we  look  new  pleasures  we  can  find, 

And  sweet  tranquillity  reigns  in  the  mind  : 


Her  smiles  withdrawn,  we  lose  our  glimpse  of  day. 
And  short-fiv’d  jdy  now  withering  dies  away. 

Since,  then,  our  joys  from  woman’s  smiles  arise. 
We’ll  read  our  doom,  lair  ladies,  from,  your  eyes. 
Like  beacon  lights  they’ll  lead  Us  on  our  way. 

And  he  our  guides  in  all  we  do  orsajr.  1 
Ye  sons  of  Mars  whose  hearts  beat  high  for  fame, 
And  in  war’s  field  who  seek  to  earn  a name,  ■, 
Blest  may  ye  live  in  India’s  burning  clime, 

May  British  valour  live  to  latest  tfme.’>>  *"  '*  1 * 

Britannia's  soldiers  have  great  glory  won,  »«,  -f.t- 
Led  by  tire  genius  of  a Wellington^ 

Let  thi*  example  ever  be  your  guide. 

Who  oft  by  want  and  adverse  fortune  tried1. 

Shew  yourselves  Britons  in  your  deeds  of  arms. 

In  courage  cool,  unmov’d  in  war’s  alarms. 

And  you,  brave  tars,  Old  England’s  richest  gem, 

The  brightest  glory  in  her  diadem, 

Who  olt  have  taught  our  foreign  foes  to  yield. 

And  long  have  been  our  bulwark  ana  our  shield  i 
Though  Nelson  now  no  longer  braves  below,  •* 

The  ocean’s  rage  and  England’s  ancient  foe 
What  though  lie  now  to  regions  bright  has  gone. 
Covered  with  laurels  which  he  nobly  won, 

St  ill  let  his  spirit  guide  y<>u  o’er  tire  wave,  n 
In  peace  be  gentle,  and  in  war  be  brave; 

Smile  on  our  efforts,  dissipate  our  fears, 

For  England  and  the  Royal  George  three  hearty 
cheers  ! . • 

[Cal.  Gov.  Gax, 

‘j  <r,  . 

SPORTING  INTELLIGENCE.  *J  C-  ",  • 

The  following  intelligence,  extracted 
from  a letter  dated  Fyzabad,  March  27, 
1823,  may  be  interesting  to  our  sporting 
readers : 7 

“ I have  just  returned  from  the  Tdrrai, 
where  I was  engaged  inn  party  for  thirteen 
days,  looking  after  tigers.  The  return  of 
killed  and  wounded  were  seventeen  tigers, 
fourteen  bears,  and  three  buffaloes,  besides 
deer,  hogs,  floriken,  and  partridges  without 
number. 

“ My  elephant  behaved  very  well,  and  ’ 
gained  so  much  credit,  that  she  was  es- 
teemed the  best  of  the  party.',  A large 
male  tiger  charged  her,  and  left  the  mirk 
of  three  paws  upon  her;  he  would,  pfo- 
bably,  have  injured  her  very  materially, 
had  not  a well-timed  ball  froih  P.’s  gun 
takm  effect  in  the  shoulder  of  thoinfu-u 
riated  assailant,  just  as  he  was  springing 
upon  her,  and  thus  prevented  the  use  of 
his  teeth.  She  was  not  in  the  least  dis- 
mayed, but  faced  her  antagonist  imme- 
diately, and  seemed  pleased  to  see  him  laid 
prostrate  at  her  feet.  One  pat  must  have 
been  very  hard,  for  the  place  is  still  much 
swollen  and  very  painful.” — [CWL  Jour. 

. ■ , ••  'M  jU'j'JU 

* i . **“if  * L> . 

FATAL  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING.  , 

. ’ ’ V , » * K * I Kl  |l* 

Two  natives,  a man  and  a woman,  fell 
sacrifices  to  the  severity  of  the  lightning: 
on  Sunday  afternoon  . last,  about  five 
o’clock.  The  former  was  the  grandson  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  house  in  which  the 
accident  happened.  He  was  sitting  iu  a 
room  looking  towards  the  east,  when  he 
received  a violent  shock,  which  threw  him 
down,  and  rendered  him  senseless*; fill  he 
died;  which  did]tnot  take  piacefprthree 
hours  after.  The,  ; woman  w#s  walking 
across  the  ureuj  wfiicl; / usually,  t obtain**  > in  - 
side  the  houses  of  respectable  natives. 
This  area  was  covered  with  mate  in  a co- 
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nical  shape.  Tiie  lightning  entered  at  the 
top,  and  burnt  a bamboo  for  about  eight 
inches,  it  had  then  run  along  the  bam- 
boo for  about  four  feet,  splitting  it  to 
that  point;  when  being  immediately  over 
an  iron  rod,  which  was  fastened  to  a cross 
bamboo,  about  three  feet  beneath  the  former 
on*  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  a lamp  on, 
it  left  the  bamboo  for  the  iron,  and  the  un- 
fortunate woman  happening  to  be  just  pas- 
sing under  the  rod  at  the  time,  it  struck 
her,  and  killed  her  on  the  spot.  Another 
person  who  was  sitting  in  a room  imme- 
diately over  that  in  which  the  man  was 
killed,  felt  a severe  shock,  and  lias  a small 
mark  on  his  left  breast,  resembling  that  of 
a blister  occasioned  by  heat,  after  it  has 
burst.— [Cal.  John  Bull , May  6'. 

Further  particulars  of  the  stale  of  the 
bodies  of  the  Individuals  killed  by  lightning 
on  Sunday  evening.  — On  a view  of  the  l>o- 
dies,  that  of  the  woman  presented  the  fol- 
lowing appearances.  The  clothes  were 
burnt  from  head  to  foot,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  here  and  there  an  entire  patch  which 
had  not  even  the  appearance  of  being 
singed.  The  body  was  much  swollen 
about  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  was 
becoming  rapidly  putrid  ; the  eyes  and 
tongue  shewed  the  like  tendency ; and 
upon  the  whole  the  body  appeared  more 
advanced  towards  that  state  than  in  com- 
mon instances.  The  lightning  seems  to 
have  struck  the  head  on  the  left  side,  from 
the  crown  downwards.  The  concussion 
must  have  been  great,  as  there  had  been  a 
considerable  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
ear;  the  hair  was  singed,  and  in  some 
parts  peeled  off ; the  skin  on  the  body  ge- 
nerally  was  much  burnt,  and  some  parts  so 
much  so,  as  to  leave  the  flesh  bare.  The 
whole  body  was  straight,  and  stiff  in  a 
high  degree,  as  if  a person  had  been,  when 
in  the  erect  posture,  struck  instantaneously 
stiff’  as  well  as  dead,  and  had  in  this  state 
fallen  like  a felled  tree  or  post.  On  at- 
tempting to  bend  the  limbs,  they  were  so 
stiff  as  to  resist  a much  greater  force  than 
would  have  bent  those  of  a subject  dying 
of  the  more  common  diseases.  The  young 
man  who  was  killed  at  the  same  time  suf- 
fered much  less  externally  as  the  light- 
ning seemed  only  to  have  injured  his  neck, 
left  shoulder,  breast,  and  arm.  A black 
mark  or  discoloration  of  the  skin  was  all 
that  could  be  perceived.  The  corpse, 
however,  like  that  of  his  fellow  sufferer, 
was  rapidly  going  “ the  way  of  all  flesh,” 
and  presented  an  awful  and  melancholy 
spectacle  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty 
of  human  life.  How  very  applicable, 
therefore,  to  our  situation  in  this  climate, 
and  necessary  is  the  repetition  of  that  part 
of  the  litany,  “ from  lightning  and  tem- 
pest, &c”  The  limits  in  this  case  were  as 
rigid  and  inflexible  as  in  the  other  subject, 
although  less  swelled.  The  latter,  indeed, 
looked  as  if  the  body  had  been  half-roasted 
in  a fire,  and  the  skin  ready  to  burst. 


On  going  to  the  house  where  the  acci- 
dent occurred,  a third  person  was  shewn> 
who  had  been  very  slightly  and  partially 
struck  on  the  left  arm  and  breast.  No 
further  injury  was  done,  however,  than  the 
skin  being  a little  scorched  of  torn,  and  the 
patient’s  feeling  was,  as  if  all  his  flesh  had 
been  dried  up.  Three  circumstances  are 
remarkable  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
worthy  the  notice  of  medical  men  and  phi- 
losophers. 

1.  Instead  of  the  limbs  and  body  being 
flexible  and  supple,  as  is  said  to  be  inva- 
riably the  case  after  death  by  lightning,  the 
reverse  was  their  condition. 

« # .5 

2.  Instead  of  bodies  keeping  for  days 
without  any  tendency  to  putrefaction,  these 
were  rapidly  approaching  to  it ; in  fact,  it 
was  far  advanced. 

3.  From  the  father’s  account,  as  well  as 
that  of  others,  it  would  appear,  that  seve- 
ral persons,  who  were  lying  in  the  same 
place,  and  nearly  in  a line,  and  in  contact 
with  the  man  who  was  killed,  were  not 
hurt ; but  that  the  lightning  attacked  them 
alternately;  or,  as  has  been  proved  when  a 
portion  of  the  fluid  strikes  a man, — a se- 
cond portion  of  the  same  will  not  strike 
the  man  who  stands  immediately  close  to 
him  ; because  there  is  always  a repulsion 
between  bodies  electrified  the  same  way. 

Thus  a person  may  be  interposed  be- 
tween two  bodies  of  electricity  or  light  - 
ning, or  two  bodies  thus  electrified,  and 
escape  unhurt.—  Ibid.  May  7. 

SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  A NATIVE. 

Yesterday  morning,  the  Curwan  at- 
tached to  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Toulmin 
and  Co.,  the  respectable  chy mists  in  the 
Diirrunatollah,  was  found  dead,  on  the 
spot  where  he  usually  slept.  When  called, 
he  had  the  appearance  of  being  asleep  ; 
but  the  efforts  of  his  fellow  servants  to 
rouse  him  being  ineffectual;  Mr.  Toulmin 
was  called,  who  instantly  bled  him  in  his 
arm.  'Hie  blood  flowed  rather  freely  at 
first,  but  soon  ceased.  Mr.  Toulmin  then 
endeavoured  to  apply  electricity ; but  from 
some  unknown  cause  not  a spark  could  be 
obtained.  It  is  imagined  that  some  pe- 
culiar state  of  the  atmosphere  was  the 
cause,  as  the  machine  had  been  in  use  the 
evening  before,  when  it  had  produced  all 
the  effect  expected  from  it. 

It  appears  that  the  man  was  seen  alive 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; but  tipsy ; 
at  six  he  was  found  dead.  The  body  was 
opened  and  thoroughly  examined  by  a 
medical  gentleman  ; hut  we  have  not  yet 
heard  the  result.  When  seen  by  the  co- 
roner he  had  still  all  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing in  a calm  sound  sleep.  ^ , , 

This  description  of  death  is  by  no  means 
an  infrequent  one  amoug  the  natives,  nor 
have  we  ever  been  enabled  to  obtain  any 
satisfactory  account  of  the  immediate 
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cause.  The  stomach  is  generally  found 
empty,  or  containing  alone  a vinous  fluid. 
It  lias  been  frequently  in  evidence,  that 
when  death  has  ensued  in  this  way,  that 
the  unfortunate  individual  has  been  no 
further  intoxicated  tlian  what  is  usually 
termed  tipsy.  We  imagine  there  must  be 
some  particularly  noxious  property  in  the 
spirit ; although  how  it  acts  we  never  could 
learn.  The  coats  of  the  stomach  never 
appear  injured,  nor  has  there  ever  been  any 
evident  local  affection  immediately  arising 
from  the  spirit. 

Apoplexy  has  been  usually  considered 
the  immediate  cause ; and  on  the  above 
occasion  the  head  has  been  opened,  to  en- 
deavour, if  possible,  to  ascertain  it.  From 
the  circumstance  happening  on  the  pre- 
mises of  a chymist,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  unfortunate  man  had  taken  some 
deleterious  drug  unk  nown  to  any  one : 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  sup- 
pose any  such  thing;  moreover,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  seen  tipsy, 
combined  with  the  frequency  of  these  ca- 
sualties, entirely  removes  all  suspicion  of 
such  a thing  having  occurred. 

An  inquest  is,  however,  summoned  to 
be  held  on  the  body. — [Cal.  John  Built 
May  17. 

MORTALITY  ON  BOARD  THE  CAR >10. 

An  alarming  report  was  transmitted  to 
Government  some  days  ago,  stating  that  a 
dreadful  mortality  had  occurred  on  board 
the  Portuguese  ship  Carmo,  just  arrived 
from  Macao,  twenty-two  lascars  and  six 
sepoys  having  died  between  Malacca  and 
the  Sand- Heads.  Under  the  impression 
that  this  mortality  arose  from  contagiou, 
Mr.  Grant,  the  assistant  marine  surgeon, 
was  deputed  by  Government  to  proceed 
down  the  river  to  the  ship  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  so  many  deaths,  within  so 
short  a period.  It  appears  that  the  disease 
was  not  of  an  infectious  nature  ; the  men 
who  died  had  l>een  attacked  suddenly  with 
universal  languor,  and  great  debility  in  the 
joints,  and  expired  in  a few  days.  The 
medical  report  of  the  officer  on  deputation 
will  no  doubt  contain  a full  and  explicit 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
[Cal.  Gov.  Gaz.y  A/rril  24. 


Weather,  crops,  &c. 

Nagpore. — By  a letter  from  Nagpore, 
dated  the  27th  Feb.,  we  learn  that  the 

H.  C.  E.  Kcgt.,  has  enjoyed  excellent 
health,  since  its  arrival  at  that  station. 
There  are  only  thirty-five  men  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  regiment  is  now  nearly 

I , 000  strong. 

The  weather  here  has  heen  cold  for 
the  last  few  days,  without  rain.  The  sta- 
tion continues  healthy. — [Cal.  John  Butty 
March  X 0. 

Rungpore,  2d  April , 1822 — “ I am  sorry 
to  say  that  our  prospects  (in  indigo)  bear  a 


sorry  hue  for... high  inland  particular,  and 
all  for  want  of  rain,  as  hardly  any  lias  felt 
this  year,  and  what  has,  has  scarcely  laia 
the  dust.  We  have  had  of  late,  and  still 
continue  to  have  dreadful  hot  weather,  and 
constant  dry  gales  from  the  south  and 
west,  and  in  fact  every  kind  of  vegetation 
is  completely  parched.  The  indigo  season 
is  so  far  broke  in  upon  us,  I am  sadly  afraid 
we  cannot  expect  to  do  much,  as  all  must 
depend  on  slight  showers  in  July  and  Au- 
gust; and  a slight  inundation  in  those 
months,  particularly  for  those  whose  fac- 
tories are  situated  on  the  banks  of  rivers.— 
[Ibid.  April  29. 

Calcutta. — About  eight  o’clock  on  Thurs- 
day night  we  had  a most  delightful  north- 
wester. Neither  the  wind,  thunder,  nor 
lightning  were  so  strong  as  is  generally  the 
case,  after  so  long  an  interval  as  has  lately 
occurred  ; but  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  has  had  the  effect  of  cooling  the  air 
very  considerably  ; and  what  is  at  least 
equally  pleasing  and  grateful,  it  has  effec- 
tually laid  the  dust  for  a day.  On  this 
latter  subject  we  shortly  purpose  making 
some  observations,  with  the  view  of  cal- 
ling public  attention  to  the  ill  effects,  as  to 
health,  comfort,  and  expense,  of  the  roads 
not  being  regularly  watered,  on  some  pub- 
lic and  systematic  plan.  For  the  present 
we  shall  only  say,  that  the  clouds  of  dust 
which  during  the  S.  W.  Monsoon  some- 
times almost  obscure  Calcutta,  are  not  ex- 
actly consistent  with  the  character  for  luxu- 
rious enjoyment,  which,  with  how  much 
truth  we  will  not  venture  to  say,  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  city  are  charged  withal.— 
[Ibid.  May  5. 

SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

April  5.  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Barclay, 
from  Portsmouth  32  Oct.  and  Madras. 
—7.  Circassian,  Wassc,  from  London  15 
Oct. — 12.  Royal  Gt'orge , Biden,  from  En- 
gland 11  Dec.— 27.  Carron , MaeCarthy, 
from  Bombay  14  March. — May  1.  Bom- 
bay Merchant,  Hill,  from  the  Persian 
Gulph,  Bombay,  and  Madras. — 2.  Wood- 
ford, Chapman,  from  London  6 Nov.,  Cape, 
and  Madras.— 10.  Kent,  Cobh,  from  Lon- 
don 8 Jan. — 11.  General  Kyd , Nairne, 
from  London  9 Jan.— 15.  Westmoreland. 
Coulter,  from  Liverpool  10  Dec. and  Ti- 
ma ndra , Wray,  from  London  16  Dec. — 
17.  Ogle  Castle,  Pearson,  from  London  1 1 
Dec. 

Departures. 

April  10.  Resource , Fenn,  for  Lon- 
don.— 22.  Exmouth,  Evans,  to  complete 
her  cargo  for  London. — 23.  Clydesdale , 
Mackellar,for  Liverpool.  — May  11.  Bom- 
bay, Parker,  for  Madras  and  Bombay, 

* - ' I • |J  ' . A ll,«  b ^ O'  ' 

k,  4*  ' t f 

Loss  of  the  Brig  Caldex. — The  Am- 
boyna,  from  Port  Jackson,  brings  nc- 
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count*  of  the  loss  of  the  brig  Colder , Capt. 
P.  Dilion,  late  of  Calcutta,  at  the  Coal 
River  pf  that  colony  in  the  early  part  of 
February  last,  no  lives  lost . the  vessel  had 
proceeded  mnder  charge  of  the  chief  offi- 
cer, in  ballast,  from  Port  Jackson,  to  bring 
timber  from  the  Coal  River.  — [Cal.  Paper , 
April  2d.  , 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March  1.  At  Aurangabad,  the  lady  of 
Capt.  Fred.  Patterson,  of  tile  Aurangabad 
Division,  of  a daughter. 

5.  At  Hansi,  at  the  house  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Skinner,  the  lady  of  John  Stephen 
Boldero,  Esq.,  of  the  Civil  Service,  of  a 
son. 

12.  At  Muttra,  the  wife  of  Q,r.  Master 
Serj.  Phillby,  of  the  5th  Lt.Cav.,  of  a 
daughter. 

I 15.  At  Mhow  in  Malwa,  the  lady  of 
Capt.  G.  Casement,  of  a son. 

16.  On  board  her  budgerow,  near  Di- 
napore,  the  lady  of  Dr.  Campbell,  H.M. 
87th  regt.,  of  a daughter. 

20.  At  Agra,  Mrs.  Win.  Campbell,  of 
a daughter, 

21.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  H.  G. 
Christian,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  of  a son. 

— At  Bankipore,  Patna,  Mrs.  Jessy 
Gray,  wife  of  Mr.  Wm.  Jas.  Gray,  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

25.  The  lady  of  Capt.  E.  Wilkinson, 
of  a daughter. 

27.  Mrs.  C.  Doucett,  of  a son. 

28.  Mrs.  A.  Heberlet,  of  a son.  • 

— At  Ghazeepore,  the  lady  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Shawe,  C.B.,  87th  regt.,  of  a son. 

— - The  lady  of  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  Civil 
Service,  of  a daughter. 

29.  The  lady  of  E.  S.  Ellis,  Esq , of 
a daughter. 

31.  At  the  Presidencv,  the  ladv  of  W. 
J.  Turquand,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  of  a 
daughter. 

— Mrs.  G.  H.  Poole,  of  a son. 

April  1.  At  Chowringhee,  at  the  bouse 
'of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Pen  dal  l . the  wife  of 
Capt.  Pendall,  of  a son. 

2.  The  wife  of  Mr.  John  Rebeiro,  of 
the  Judicial  Department,  of  a son. 

4.  At  Mullye,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  T.  B. 
P.  Keatings,  of  a son. 

— At  Bamandee,  the  lady  of  E. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  of  a daughter. 

6.  At  the  Presidency,  the  lady  of  Lieut. 
H.  B.  Henderson,  of  a daughter. 

— At  the  house  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Gonsalves,  in  the  Durrumtollah,  Mrs.  G. 
Scott,  of  a daughter. 

8.  Mrs.  T.  Rutledge,  of  a daughter. 

9.  Mrs.  It.  Sahsum,  of  a daughter. 

10.  The  lady  of  J.  W.  Carrol,  Esq., 
M.  I).,  of  a daughter. 

11.  Mrs.  Dow,  of  a sofr. 

— Mrs.  J.  Vallantc,  of  a'  son.  1 
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13.  The  lady  of  Hugh  Fergusson,  Esq., 
of  a daughter.  . , - . f{  . , . 

— At  Fjttyghur,  the  lady,  pf  Capt. 
Fagan,  Dep.  Paym.  Rajpooianah  Force, 
of  a son. 

16.  Mrs.  E.  Barret,  of  a daughter.; 

17.  At  Benares,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Col. 

Baldock,  commanding  the  1st  bat.  29th 
regt.,  of  a daughter.  , , , 

18.  At  Goruckpore,  the  lady  of  F. 
Currie,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  of  a son. 

— At  Agra,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  J.  L. 
Jones,  2d  bat.  2d  regt.  N.  I.,  of  a son. 

1 9.  In  Chowringhee,  the  bdy  of  Capt. 
J.  A.  Hodgson,  of  a daughter. 

— At  Birjytollah,  the  lady  of  Rich.  Tur- 
ner, Esq.,  of  a daughter. 

— The  wife  of  Mr.  Bowser,  Assistan  t 
Master,  Military  Orphan  School,  Alipore, 
of  a son. 

— At  Saharunpore,  the  lady  of  G.  R.t 
Francis,  Esq.,  Assist.  Surg.,  of  a daughter. 

21.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  George 
Reddie,  Esq  , Superint.  Surg.,  of  a son. 

22.  Mrs.  kSimon  D’Cruz,  of  a daugh- 
ter. 

— Mrs.  Urquhart,  of  a son. 

23.  At  Barrackpore,  Mrs.  Major  G.  H. 
Gall,  of  a son. 

25.  At  Cawnpore,  Mrs.  Wm.  Gee,  of 
a daughter 

26.  Mrs.  B.  D’Cruz.  of  a daughter. 

— At  Dacca,  the  lady  of  John  Drew, 

Esq.,  of  the  H.  C.  Civil  Service,  of  a 
daughter. 

— At  Arrah,  the  lady  of  Wm.  Lam- 
bert, Esq.,  of  the  Civil  Service,  of  a 
daughter. 

28.  On  the  Government  Hill,  at  Singa- 
pore, the  lady  of  Capt.  Flint,  R.  N..  of  a 
daughter. 

29.  The  wife  of  Mr.  R.  Locken,  of  the 
Hon.  Comp.  Marine  Service,  of  a son. 

30.  Mrs.  N.  L.  Briant,  of  a son. 

May  3.  The  lady  of  Jas.  Weir  Hogg, 

Esq.,  of  a son. 

9.  At  the  bouse  of  Lieut. Col.  Paton, 
Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  John  Crawfurd, 
Esq.,  Resident  at  Singapore,  of  a daughter. 

12.  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Churcher,  of  a daughter. 

— Mrs.  F.  Boezalt,  of  a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

1 * * 

March  7.  At  the  house  of  Henry  Wm. 
Droz,  Esq.,  Commercial  Resident  at  Co>- 
sinbazar,  Major  George  Swiney,  of  the 
Bengal  Artillery,  to  Maria  Arabella,  el- 
dest daughter,  of  Alex.  Haig,  Esq..,  of 
Marlbro’  Buildings,  Bath. 

19.  At  Patna,  Mr.  J.  J.  Auger,  jun., 
to  Mrs.  Josephine  F.  Arnold. 

27.  At  the  Cathedral,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Parson,  J.  B.  Gardner,  Esq.,  to  Miss, 
Eliz.  Wright. 

April 5.  At  the  Cathedral,  F.  P.  Strong, 
Esq.,  to  Miss  O’Brien. 

5.  At  the  Cathedral,  by  ills  Rev.  J. 
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Parson,  Henry  P.  Lovelace,  Esq.,  H.M. 
16th  regt.  Drags.  (Lancers),  to  Louisa 
Cleveland,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Thos. 
Garnett,  M.  D.,  of  Great  Marl  boro  ugh-str. 

9.  At  Bareilly,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Lieut,  and  Adjutant  I.  C.  Maclean, 
of  Gardner’s  Horse,  son  of  Alex.  Maclean 
and  Lady  Margaret  Maclean,  of  Keith 
House,  Haddington,  Scotland,  to  Miss 
Jane  M.  Hall,  second  daughter  of  Major 
Thos.  Hall,  commanding  Bareilly  bat. 

10.  At  the  Cathedral,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Parson,  Wellby  B.  Jackson,  Esq'.,  to  Miss 
Catherine  Hungerford. 

12.  At  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Simon 
Fraser,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  to 
Isabella  Sarah,  eldest  daughter,  and  on 
the  same  day,  Joseph  Alex.  Dorin,  Esq., 
of  the  same  service,  to  Anna,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Jas.  Paton,  Esq., 
Senior  Merchant  on  this  establishment. 

15.  At  Berhampore,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Henderson,  Mr.  Rich.  Hutton,  of  Nar- 
colbcrah  Factory,  to  Miss  Eliz.  Bartlett. 

16.  At  the  Cathedral,  Lieut.  C.  J. 
Lewes,  25th  regt.  N.I.,  to  Miss  Har- 
riet Ann  Hodges. 

— Mr.  John  Ilodges,  of  the  Hon.  C.’s 
Marine  to  Miss  Ann  Walker. 

19.  At  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Mr.  Chas.  Read,  to  Miss  Mary  Williams. 

21.  Mr.  John  Ilardliss,  to  Miss  Mary 
D’ Costa. 

22.  First  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
by  the  Rev.  F.  St.  Antonio  de  Maria, 
and  from  thence  at  St.  John’s  Cathedral, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Parson,  Thos.  Gibson, 
Esq.,  Merchant  and  Agent,  to  Miss  Isa- 
bella Piaggio,  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut. 
J.  Piaggio,  of  the  Mafyratta  service. 

29.  At  the  old  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mosquitac,  Wra.  Vincent, 
Esq.,  to  Miss  Louise  Augier,  daughter  of 
P.  Augier,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 

26.  At  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Cavendish  to  Miss  I)’ Santo. 

— At  Cuttack,  by'  the  Rev.  D.  Currie, 
Stuart  Paxton,  Esq.,  of  the  Civil  Service,  to 
Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Col.  Carpenter. 

28.  At  the  Cathedral,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Eales,  Mr.  George  Caie,  to  Miss  Anna 
Harriet  Francis,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
C.  C.  Francis,  Esq. 

— At  the  Cathedral,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Eales,  Capt.  J.  D.  Herbert,  to  Miss  Mary 
Mason. 


DEATHS. 

March  9.  At  Muttra,  Thos.  .Charles, 
youngest  son  of  Capt.  Robt.  A.  Thomas, 
1st  bat.  24th  regt.  N.J. 

24.  At  the  house  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Da  Costa,  at  the  early  age  of  35  years, 
Mrs.  Anne  Waller,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Jo- 
seph C.  Waller;  formerly  of  the  Country 
Service,  and  sixth  daughter  of  the  late 
Gabriel  Vrignon,  Esq. 
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25.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Black,  wife  of  Mr. 
Jas.  Black,  jun,  of  the  Hon.  Coinp.’s 
Marine,  aged  24  years. 

27.  On  the  river,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ilodg- 
kinson,  deeply  and  sincerely  lamented. 

29.  Of  the  cholera  morbus,  Mrs.  Maria 
Race,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Race,  aged  60. 

— Eliza,  the  infant  daughter  of  Lieut. 
Penrose,  27th  Native  Infantry. 

April  3.  At  his  late  residence  in  Entally, 
Win.  Eaton,  Esq.,  barrister  at  law,  aged  42. 

— At  Barrackpore,  Henry,  the  infant 
soil  of  William  Thomas,  Esq.,  surgeon, 
20th  regt.  Native  Infantry,  aged  6 weeks. 

10.  At  Ditiaporc,  the  infant  son  of  Capt. 
Foster  Walker,  of  the  Hon.  Company’s 
European  regt. 

11.  At  Hoogly,  the  infant  daughter  of 
Mr.  II.  C.  Broeager. 

12.  At  Mullye,  John  Edward,  the  son 
of  Lieut.  T.  B.  Festing. 

19.  Peter  Watson,  Esq.,  late  Accountant 
in  the  Accountant  General’s  Office,  aged  ‘19. 

20.  At  Dacca,  sincerely  regretted  by  all 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance, 
Arratoon  Michael,  Esq,  a very  rich  ami 
opulent  Zemindar. 

21.  The  infant  son  of  Mr.  D.  Carbry, 
aged  3 months  and  17  days. 

— In  Chow  rib  ghee,  Lieut.  John  Hada- 
way,  24th  regt.  Native  Infantry,  Surveyor 
in  Rohilcund. 

23.  Charles  Scott  Robertson,  Esq.,  of 
Bowsing  factory,  aged  25  years. 

24.  At  Mhow,  in  Malwa,  George,  the 
infant  son  of  Capt.  Casement,  N.  B. 

26.  Mr.  T.  Botelho,  aged  30,  Assistant 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Co. 

27.  ’ At  her  residence  in  the  Mint,  Mrs. 
Rose  Moffat,  aged  56. 

28  J.  L.  Blaney,  Esq.,  deservedly  la- 
mented. 

30.  At  the  Presidency,  the  infant  son  of 
Li'cut.  J.  R.  Talbot,  1st  bat.  25ih  regt. 
Native  Infantry,  aged  9 months  and  20  days. 

May  2.  Christ.  Meade,  Esq.,  aged  22. 

3.  To  the  deep  sorrow  of  her  parents 
and  friends,  the  second  infant  daughter  of 
C.  A.  Cavorke,  Esq. 

4.  At  Diamond  Harbour,  on  board  the 
Exmouth,  Lieut.- Col.  W.  Elliot,  C.  B«,  of 
the  4th  regt.  Light  Cavalry. 

5.  At  Rada  Bazar,  David,  the -infant 
son  of  David  Staig,  Esq.,  aged  6 months. 

9.  In  the  Calcutta  Great  Gaol,  Mr.  John 
Mahon,  aged  31  years. 


MADRAS . ‘ - t .. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS.' 

April  10.  Mr.  I\  Grant,  Head  Assistant 
to  the  Collector  and  Magistrate  of  Madura. 
, 24.  Mr.  II.  M.  Blair,  Assistant  to  the 

Collector  and  Magistrate  of'  Chingleput. 

Mr.  1*.  Grant,  Head  Assistant  to  the 
Principal  Collector  and  Magistrate  in  the 
Southern  Division  of  Arcot. 
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May  8.  Mr.  John  Vaughan,  Sub-Col- 
lector in  Malabar. 

*,  Mi.  Malcolm  Lewin,  Assistant  to  the 
.Judge  and  Criminal  Judge  of  Malabar. 

15.  Mr.  G.  J.  Casatnaijor,  Assistant  to 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government. 

22.  Mr.  James  Monro,  Collector  and 
Magistrate  of  Tinnevelly. 

Mr,  George  Phillips,  Sub- Collector  and 
Assistant  Magistrate  in  Coimbatore. 

June  5.  Mr.  W.  4shton,  Assistant  to 
the  Principal  Collector  and  Magistrate  of 
Tanjorc.  . . 

t • * 

April  24.  The  Rev.  M.  Thompson,  M.  A., 
Junior  Chaplain  at  St.  George’s  Church. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort  St.  George,  March  21,  1823. 

6th  Reg.  N.I.  Sen.  Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.) 
John  Fulton  to  be  Captain,  and  Sen.  Ens. 
Clias.  Mac  Evers  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Oldnall, 
deceased;  date  of  com.  17  March  1823. 

9th  Reg.  N.I.  Sen.  Capt.  John  Bell,  to 
be  Major,  Sen.  Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  Wil- 
liam Preston  to  be  Captain,  and  Sen.  Ens. 
Henry  Lee  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Hicks,  in- 
valided ; date  of  com.  12  March  1823. 

Assist.  Surg.  Jas.  Aitken,  M.D,  to  be 
Assay-Master. 

Surg.  John  Macleod,  to  have  medical 
charge  of  the  Black  Town  Gaols  and  Na- 
tive Infirmary,  vice  Aitken. 

March  25,  1823. 

Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  J.  Crokat,  25th 
N.I.,  to  be  Adjut.to  1st.  bat.,  vice  Hughes. 

Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  S.  Hughes,  25th 
N.I.,  to  be  Quart.  Mast,  and  Interp.  to  2d 
bat,  vice  Crokat. 

Lieut.  F.  W.  Hands,  19th  regt.  N.I., 
permitted  to  place  his  services  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Resident  at  Nagpore,  with  a 
view  to  his  employment  with  the  troops  of 
his  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore. 

April  1,  1 823. 

3d  Regt.  L.  C.  Sen.  Cornet  J.  Laing  to 
be  Lieut.,  vice  Simons,  deceased ; date  of 
com.  9 Sept.  1823. 

Mr.  Wm.  Thornton  Bradley,  admitted 
as  a Cadet  of  Infantry,  and  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Ensign. 

Ajyril  8,  1823. 

Capt.  G.  K.  Babingtott,  18th  regt.  N.I., 
to  be  Quart.  Mast  of  Brigade  in  the  Ceded 
, Districts,  vice  Dinwiddie,  deceased. 

17/A  Regt.  N.I.  Sen.  Ens.  G.  II. 
Sotheby  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Dinwiddie,  de- 
ceased ; date  of  com.  29  March  1823. 

1 9th  Regt.  N.  I.  Ens.  David  Gray  to  be 
Lieut  vice  Maitland,  deceased ; date  of 
com.  31  May  1821.  — Lieut  Charlton 
Hall  to  take  rank  from  14  March  1822, 
vice  Gray,  deceased. 

« U,  1823.  . 

18/A  Regt.  N.I.  Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.) 


W.  Macleod,  to  be  Quart.Mast  and  Interp. 
to  1st.  bat.,  vice  Whitlock,  and  Taeut.  G. 
C.  Whitlock  to  be  Adjut.  to  the  bat,  vice 
Macleod. 

Assist.  Surg.  Jas.  Stevenson,  appointed 
to  afford  medical  aid  to  the  Provincial 
Court  of  the  Northern  Division. 

Assist.  Surgs.  G.  Lockhart  and  J.  Law- 
der  permitted  to  enter  on  the  general  duties 
of  the  army. 

Major  Francke,  to  act  as  Paymaster  at 
Trichinopoly  during  the  absence  of  Capt. 
Elderton. 

Brevet  Rank.  — The  undermentioned 
officers,  who  are  Subalterns  of  15  years 
standing,  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Bre- 
vet Captain  from  the  9th  instant. 

2d  Class,  Season  1807. 

Lieut.  P.  Corbett,  8th  regt.  N.I. 

Lieut.  T.  Howell,  5th  ditto. 

Lieut.  W.  Low,  8th  ditto. 

Lieut.  N.  M‘Neill,  25th  ditto. 

Lieut.  M.  Lawler,  10th  ditto. 

Lieut.  E.  J.  Eliaway,  M.  Europ.  Regt. 

Lieut.  C.  O.  Aveline,  8th  regt.  L.  C. 


Head- Quarters,  Choultry  Plain,  March  25, 
1823. 

Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  J.  Crokat,  25th 
regt.,  removed  from  2d  to  1st  bat. ; and 
Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  S.  Hughes,  from  1st 
to  2d  bat.  same  regt, 

Lieut. Col.  (Brev.Col.)  H.  Frazer,  re- 
moved from  19th  to  12th  regt.  and  1st  bat. 

Lieut.  Col.  E.  W.  Snow,  removed  from 
1 2th  to  1 9th  regt.,  and  2d  bat. 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  Podmore,  removed  from 
22d  to  9th  regt.,  and  1st  bat. 

Lieut.Col.  H.  F.  Smith,  removed  from 
9th  to  22d  regt.,  anti  1st.  bat. 

Ajyril  12, 1823. 

Lieut.Col.  T.  Stewart,  removed  from 
l8thto  23d  regt.,  and  1st  bat. 

Lieut.Col.  J.  Marshall,  removed  from 
28d  to  18th  regt.,  and  1st  bat. 

Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  T.  J.  Hammond, 
11th  regt.,  removed  from  1st  to  2d  bat. 

Lieut.  L.  B.  Disney,  • 14th  regt,  re- 
moved from  1st  to  2d  bat.,  and  Lieut.  G. 
Way  mouth,  from  2d  to  1st  bat.,  same  regt. 

Ens.  R.  T.  Cox,  2d  bat.  8th  regt.,  re- 
moved from  doing  duty  with  2d  bat.  22d 
regt.,  to  join  his  corps  at  Arne^.-  w 

Ens.  G.  Pickering,  1st  bat.  16th  regt., 
removed  at  his  own  request  to  25th  regt., 
in  which  he  will  rank  next  below  Ens. 
Henry  Neale,  and  posted  to  2d  bat. 

Aj>ril  19,  1823. 

Assist. Surg.  F.  Godfrey,  removed  from 
23d  to  2d  regt.,  and  1st  bat. 

Assist.  Surg.  R.  Holland,  removed  from 
3d  regt.  L.  C.  to  4th  regt.,  and  1st  bet. 

Assist.  Surg.  G.  Wilson,  removed  from 
21st  to  9th  regt.,  and  1st  bat.1  * 

Ajyril  2,  1323. 

Ens.  W.  Bradley,  recently  promoted, 
appointed  to  do  duty  with  2d  bat.  6th  regt. 
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. aA grit  3,  1823.  ( details  at  Aska,  and  of  Garrison  at  On- 

Cornet  E.  B.  Gould,  posted  to  3d  regt.  gole  respectively. 

& « * ■ %ru 

' April  9,  1823'.  “ ! v Assist  Surg.  John  Ricks,  M. D.',  ap- 

Cornet  H.  Fuller,  7th  regt.,  appointed  pointed  to  do  duty  under  Surgeon  of 


l.c: 


. to  do  duty  with  8th  regt.  L.C. 

Ens.  L.  B.  Wilford,  1st  bat.  23d  regt., 
to  do  duty  with  2d  bat.  6th  regt,  until  the 
arrival  of  his  corps  at  Vellore. 

Ajtril  12,  1823. 


Horse  Brigade  of  Artillery.' 

Assist.  Surgeon  George  Hyne  to  be 
Assistant  to  the  Assay  Master. 

April  25,  '18 23:"' 

1 l^A  Regt.  N.I.  Senior  Ensign  W.  D. 


Capt.  A.  Cooke,  1 9th  regt.,  posted  to  Lys  to  be  Lieut..,  vice  Wymer,  resignetl ; 


Rifle  Corps. 

2d-Lieut.  T.  E.  Geils,  of  Artillery, 
posted  to  1st.  bat. 

Ens.  ‘.*5.  Carr,  2d  bat.  9th  regt.,  ap- 
pointed to  duty  with  1 st  bat. 

Assist.  Surg.  G.  Lock  hast,  M.A.,  post- 
ed to  7th  regt.  L.  C. 

Assist.  Surg.  J.  Lawder,  posted  to  1st 
bat.  6th  regt. 

April  19,  1823. 

Assist.  Surg.  S.  W.  Lister,  posted  to 
2d  bat.  23d  regt. 


*»r. 


date  of  com.  19  April  1823. 

20 th  Regt.  N.I.  Senior  Ensign  G.  S. 
Wilkinson  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Fleming,  re- 
signed; date  of  com.  19  April  1823. 
May  2,  1 823. 

1 8 th  Regt.  N.  I.  Sen.  Ueut.  ( Brev. 
Capt. ) W.  J.  Bradford  to  be  Captain,  and 
Sen.  Ens.  F.  S.  Senior  to  be  Lieut.,  vice 
Norton,  deceased ; date  of  commissions,  24 
April  1823. 

22d  Regt.  N.  I.  Sen.  Capt.  (Brev. 
Maj.)  Charles  Ferrior  to  be  Major,  Sen. 
Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  Iltyd  G Wynne  to  be 
Captain,  and  Sen.  Ens.  Hugh  Warrand 


Fort  St.  George,  May  6,  1823. 

Lieut. Col.  Chas.  Deacon,  3d  regt.  N.I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Dymock,  deceased  ; date 
appointed  to  command  Light  Field  Divi-  of  commissions,  19  April  1823. 
sion  of  Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force  sta-  Brevet-Rank.  — The  undermentioned 
tioned  at  Julna.  officers,  subalterns  of  fifteen  years’  stand- 

Lieut.Col.  James  Welsh,  18th  regt.  N.I.,  jng}  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brevet- 

to  command  Vellore,  vice  Lieut.Col.  Dea-  Captain  from  the  30th  ult. 

C0D’  3d  Class,  Season  1807. 


Fort  St.  George , April  15,  1823. 

Mr.  John  Ricks,  admitted  on  the  esta- 
blishment as  an  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Assist.  Surg.  Geo.  Wilson,  returned  to 
his  duty  without  prejudice  to  his  rank ; 
arrived  12th  inst. 

Ajnril  18,  1823. 

Messrs.  Charles  James  Cole  and  John 
Hayne,  admitted  as  Cadets  of  Infantry, 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ensign. 

The  undermentioned  officers  have  re- 
turned to  their  duty,  without  prejudice  to 
their  rank,  viz.  Capt.  W.  Fenwick,  Ma- 


Lieut.  R.  Cuxton,  7th  regt. 

Lieut.  S.  A.  Rehe,  13th  do. 

Lieut.  F.  Mountford,  6th  do. 
Lieut.  J.  Wright,  20th  do. 

Lieut.  H.  Bevan,  1 4th  do. 

Lieut.  C.  E.  Dukinfield,  7th  Cav. 
Lieut.  A.  Watkins,  7th  do. 


Fort  St.  George , May  2,  1823. 

Major  D.  C.  Smith,  19th  regt.  N.I.,  re- 
admitted on  the  establishment  from  3d 
Jan  last. 

Assist.  Surg.  Lawder  and  Cadet  Begbie, 
dras  Europ.  regt.,  aud  Capt  II.  Walpole,  of  Artillery,  admitted  from  ditto. 

20th  regt..  N.I. ; arrived  12th  inst.  Lieut.  Henry  Ilarkness,  ISthregt.N.I., 

Lieut.  R.  B.  Fitzgibbon,  5th  regt.  L.C.,  has  been  re-admitted  on  the  establishment 


permitted  to  resign  the  situation  of  Can- 
tonment Adjutant  at  Arcot,  in  compliance 
with  his  request.  * • 

Lieut.  W.  J.  Wynter,  11th  regt.  N.I., 
and  Lieut.  W.  Flemyng,  20th  regt.  N.  I., 
permitted  to  resign  the  service  at  their 
own  request. 


Capt.  Leonard  Cooper,  24th  regt.  N.I.,  that  corps. 


from  19th  Dec.  1819. 

May  6,  1823. 

Lieut.  W.  C.  Brunton,  2d  regt.  L.  C., 
removed  from  situation  of  Quart. Mast, 
and  Interp.  to  that  corps. 

Capt.  D.  Allan,  2d  regt.  L.C.,  appoint- 
ed to  act  as  Quart.  Mast,  and  Interp.  to 


appointed  A distant  to  Presidency  Canton- 
ment. 

First  Dresser  Charles  Trotter,  pro- 
moted to  be  a Sub- Assist.  Surg.,  vice  Lu- 
cas, deceased,  and  appointed  to  Paul- 
ghautcherry. 

Sub-Assist.  Surg.  Prendcrgast  permit- 
ted to  resume  his  duties  on  this  establish- 
ment. 

Sub- Assist.  Surgs.  Mellican  and  Pren- 
dergast  appointed  to  medical  charge  of 


Lieut.  (Brev. Capt.)  George  Hutcbih  • 
son,  1 2th  regt.  N.  I.,  to  be  Cantonment 
Adjutant  at  Kalladgee. 

17 th  Regt.  N.I.  Sen. Capt.  James  Wra- 
hab  to  be  Major,  Sen.  Lieut.  (Brev. Cftpt.) 
Henry  Wrtn.  Hodges  to  be  Captafti,  and 
Sen.  Ens.  G.  II.  Sotheby  to  be  Lieut., 
vice  Preston,  deceased  ; date  of  commis- 
sions, 24  Jan.  1823.  — Sen.  Ens,  John 
Hutchings  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Dinwiddle, 
deceased  ; dite  of  com.  19  March  1823. 

3 U2  ' ' ' * v w 
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his  rank  ; arrived  24  inst. 

Mr,  Richard  Samuel  Mare  Sprye,  and 
Mr.  James  Sinclair,  admitted  as  Cadets  of 
Infantry,  aud  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
. Ensign.  ,.  ■ * 


[Nov. 

* 

ceased ; date  of  commissions,  22  Dec. 
1822.  # . ,ux/^ 

10th  Jiegt.  N.I. | Lieut,  Steinson  to 
take  rank  from  20  June  1 $22,.  vice  Croas- 
daile,  retired;  Sen.  Ens.  \V.  R.  Foskett to 
be  Lieut.,  vice  Crichton,  deceased ; ^ate  of 
commissions,  19  Feb.  1823. 

• • < ‘ l if;  v'lill-! 
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Lieut.  James  Briggs,  3d  regt,  N.  I.,  re- 
turned to  his  duty,  without  prejudice  to 


May  9,  1823. 

Lieut:  A.M.  Campbell,  7th  regt.  L.C., 
to  be  Cantonment  Adjutant  at  Areot. 

Capf.  A.  Walker,  Brigade  Major  in 
Ceded  Districts,  permitted  to  act  as  Pay- 
master during  absence  of  Capt.  Boles,  on 
sick  certificate. 

Ensign  G.  F.  Smith,  Engineers,  to  he 
an  Assistant  under  Civil  Engineer  in 
Southern  Division. 

May  13,  1823. 

Capt.  F.  Mountford,  Assist.  Surveyor- 
General,  directed  to  be  designated  Deputy 
Surveyor- General. 

The  undermentioned  Cadets  for  the  Ar- 
tillery and  Infantry  admitted,  and  prd- 
moted  to  the  rank  of  2d-Lieut.  and  Ensign 
respectively,  viz.  Artillery.  Mr.  George 
Watton  Onslow,  and  Mr.  Charles  Ilenry 
Best. — Infantry.  Mr.  Alb.rtus  Thomas 
Bridge,  Mr.  Francis  Hirtzel,  and  Mr. 
Mathew  White. 

May  16,  1823. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  make  the  following  promotions 
and  alterations  of  rank  ; 

Artillery.  Lieut.  Col.  John  Noble,  C.B., 
to  take  rank  from  16  Aug.  1821,  vice 
Crosdill,  retired. — Major  S.  Cleaveland 
to  take  rank  from  16  Aug.  1821,  in  suc- 
cesdon  to  Noble,  promoted. — Capt.  Thos. 
Bennet  to  take  rank  from  16  Aug.  L821, 
in  succession  to  Cleaveland,  promoted. — 
Lieut.  Col.  A.  Weldon  to  take  rank  from 
17  Oct.  1821,  vice  Taynton,  invalided. — 
Major  J.  J.  Mackintosh  to  take  rank  from 
17  Oct.  1821,  in  succession  to  Weldon, 
promoted. — Capt.  N.  Hunter  to  take  rank 
from  17  Oct.  1821,  in  succession  to  Mac- 
kintosh, promoted. — Sen.  Major  Robert 
Taylor  to  be  Lieut. Col.,  in  succession  to 
Lieut.  Col.  and  Brev.Col.  J.  G.  Scott, 
promoted  to  Major- General,  and  returned 
supernumerary  ; date  of  commission  26 
Jan.  1822. — Sen.Capt.  (Brev.Maj.)  W.M. 
Burton  to  be  Major,  and  Sen  Lieut.  J.  J. 

: ■ . Gamage  to  be  Captain,  in  succession  to 
Taylor  promoted  ; date  of  commission  26 
j Jan.  1822.— Sen.  1 st- Lieut.  T.  Y.B. Ken- 
nan  to  be.  Capt.,  vice  Mackintosh,  de- 
ceased ; date  of  commission  1 Feb  1822. 
i 1 :5th  Regt*  N.I.  Sen.Capt.  John  Briggs 
. i to  be  Major,  Sen. Lieut.  (Brev,  Capt.)  Chas. 

Snell  to  be  Captain,  ana  Sen.  Ens.  G.  A. 
\ ...Baillic  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Wren,  retired  ; 
date  of  commissions,  : 17  March  1822. 
«rr-Seii>Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  E.  T.  Hib- 
■ . game  to  be  Captain,  and  Sen.Ens.  A.  D. 
.Cameron  to  be  Licuti,t!vice  Bond,  de . 


FURLOUGHS. ' 

_ _ u •ir..,‘':n  A 

To  Europe . ^ . • 

April  1.  Lieut.  C.  Lane,  5th  regt,  Iji.X, 
on  sick  certificate,  rid  Bombay. . , j 
Lieut.  G.  Gray,  11th  regt.  N.I*  on  sick 
certificate.  , 

Ens.  W.  II.  Short,  3d  regt.  N. L,  ditto. 
4.  Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  R.  Cozens,  25th 
regt.  N.I.,  ditto,  via  Bombay. 

15.  Lieut.  Col.  M.  L.  Pereira,  6th  regt. 
N.L 


Surg. Hen.  Atkinson,  on  sick  certificate. 

22.  Lieut. Chas. Turner,  18th  regt. N.I., 
ditto. 

Cornet  Geo.  Arbuthnot,  3d  regt.  L.C., 
ditto  (permitted  by  the  Government  of 
Bombay). 

May  2.  Lieut.  Thomas  Swaine,  25th 
regt.  N.I. 

13.  Surg.  John  Norris. 


To  Sea. 

April  11.  Lieut.  F.  G.  Delannoy,  18th 
regt.  N.I.,  for  six  months,  on  sick  cer- 
tificate. 


Cancelled. 

April  15.  ' Lieut.  (Brev. Capt.)  Chas. 
Poulton,  5th  regt.  N.L,  to  Europe. 

25.  Lieut.  J.  Cecil,  Carnatic  Europ. 
Vet. Bat.,  to  Europe. 


MISCELLANEOUS.  1 ; 

SUPREME  COURT. 

, • _l, 

Sessions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General 
■-.Goal  Delivery.  . ‘ 

The  Court  met  on  Friday  last  pursuant 
to  adjournment,  when  the  prisoners  con- 
victed at  the  session  were  brought  up,  anti 
the  Hon.  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Edmond 
Stanley,  passed  the  following  sentence* 
Vcerasawmy. — Found  guilty  of  stealing 
the  property  of  Arnachellum,  but  acquitted 
of  the  burglary.  “ To  be  transported  to 
Fort  Marlborough  for  the  term  of  seven 
years.” 

Baulamah. — Found  guilty  of  felonious- 
ly receiving  the  goods,  knowing  them  to 
be  stolen.  “ To  be  transported  to  Fort 
Marlborough  for  the  term  of  seven  years.” 
Sabaputty. — Found  guilty  of '-stealing 
out  of  a dwelling  house  above  the  value  of 
forty  shillings.  “ Sentenced’  death  passed 
on  the  > prisoner,  which  was  afterwards 
commuted  to  transportation  to  Fort  Marl- 
borough for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.” 
Varpon — Found  guilty  of  grand  lar- 
ceny. i “ To  Ive  transported  to  Fort  Marl- 
borough for  the  term  of  seven  years.’'  ) 
Mooni tehee,— Pleaded  guilty  of  grand 
- larceny.  “ To:  be  - imprisoned  and  to  be 
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kept  to  hard  labour  for  the  term  of  one 
year.” 

Lutehoomunon. — Found  guilty  of  grand 
larceny.  “ To  be  transported  to  Fort  Marl- 
borough for  the  term  of  seven  years.” 

Aroonachellom  and  Kempah. — Found 
guilty  of  grand  larceny  and  stealing  jewels 
to  a considerable  amount,  the  property  of 
Kundapah  Moodelly.  “ Kempali  to  be 
transported  to  Fort  Marlborough  for  the 
term  of  seven  years.  Aroonachellom,  the 
son  of  the  prosecutor,  on  account  of  some 
favourable  circumstances  in  his  case,  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  common  gaol  lor  one 
year.” 

Nynan  and  Kurrekistnen.  — Found 
guilty  of  burglary.  “ Sentence  of  death 
was  passed  on  the  prisoners,  which  was  after- 
wards commuted  to  transportation  to  Fort 
Marlborough  for  the  term  of  their  natural 
lives.” 

Narsoo. — Found  guilty  of  grand  larceny 
and  stealing  bank-notes  and  other  proper  ty 
of  his  master  the  late  Mr.  Stadge.  “ To 
be  transported  to  Fort  Marlborough  for  the 
term  of  seven  years.” 

Soobee. — Found  guilty  of  kidnapping 
and  stealing  a child  from  its  parents  in 
order  to  sell  it.  “ Imprisoned  in  the  com- 
mon gaol  of  Madras  for  the  space  of  two 
years.” 

His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  pass 
sentence  upon  R.  T.  Moore  and  Cypriano 
Rodrigues,  convicted  of  forgery  ; and  ad- 
dressed them  in  a very  impressive  manner, 
to  the  following  effect : •, 

“ Robert  Thomas  Moore  and  Cypriano 
Rodrigues : You  have  been  both  convicted 
of  the  offence  of  forging  and  uttering  a 
forged  and  counterfeited  promissory  note 
for  two  thousand  one  hundred  rupees, 
knowing  it  to  Ikj  forged  and  counterfeited ; 
and  you  have  had  the  advantage  which  the 
laws  of  tlus  place  afford  to  all  men  in  your 
situation, — a fair,  an  impartial,  and  atten- 
tive trial ; tiie  very  respectable  and  intel- 
ligent Jury  impannelled  upon  that  trial, 
and  to  whose  justice  you  appealed,  have 
found  you  guilty ; their  verdict  has  under- 
gone the  consideration  of  the  learned 
Judges;  they  can  find  no  ground  to  im- 
peach the  justice  of  that  verdict,  and  now 
the  duty  which  the  law  imposes  on  me  to 
pronounce  sentence  upon  you,  remains 
only  to  be  performed. 

“ I hope  you  entertain  a proper  sense 
of  the  enormity  of  the  offence  which  you 
. have  committed  ; one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous to  society  in  the  catalogue  of  hu- 
man crimes,  and  one  winch  I regret  to 
observe  has  of  late  become  very  common 
here,  which  tends  to  destroy  all  confidence' 
between  man  and  man,  and  the  credit  and 
circulation  of  paper  currency,  which  is  so 
necessary  to  be  maintained  inviolate  in  a 
commercial  country  ; a crime  of  which,  if. 
youi  had  been  found  guilty  in  England, 


your  lives  would  most  certainly  have  paid 
the  forfeit  of  your  offence. 

“ No  man  who  heard  the  evidence  on 
your  trial  can  entertain  the  least  donbt  of 
your  guilt,  or  that  you,  Robert  Thomas 
Moore  had  engaged  with  your  colleague 
Cyprian  Rodrigues,  who  appears  by  the 
records  of  the  Court  to  have  been  hereto- 
fore convicted  and  pillored  foi  forgery,  in 
an  extensive  traffic  of  fabricating  and  ne- 
gocititing  forged  notes,  in  order  to  supply 
your  necessities  or  extravagance  by  de- 
frauding the  public ; and  the  fact  of  your 
having  lent  part  of  your  clothes  in  order 
to  dress  up  your  colleague  Rodrigues, 
and  give  him  a false  appearance  of  respec- 
tability, the  day  he  went  to  the  Govern- 
ment Bank  with  the  forged  letter  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bruce  (the  body  of  which 
you  admitted  was  written  by  yourself),  in 
hopes  of  receiving  money  for  the  forged 
note,  and  the  false  instructions  he  gave 
to  his  native  messenger  proved  your  guilty 
knowledge  and  the  conspiracy  you  had 
both  formed  to  defraud  the  public,  more 
strongly  than  the  testimony  of  fifty  wit- 
nesses to  that  fact;  and  indeed,  if  there 
could  have  remained  the  least  doubt  of 
your  criminal  connexion  and  close  inter- 
course with  the  other  prisoner  Rodrigues 
in  the  busiffcssof  drawing  bills  and  raising 
money,  your  own  defence  in  writing  put 
in  at  your  trial,  and  your  recriminations  of 
each  other,  strongly  corroborated  the  other 
testimony  of  that  fact,  and  the  several 
other  forged  notes  and  letters  found  in 
your  writing-box  and  desk  after  you  w’ere 
apprehended,  rose  up  in  judgment  against 
you,  and  were  so  many  unerring  witnesses 
of  the  guilty  traffic  in  which  you  were 
engaged. 

“ As  to  you,  Robert  Thomas  Moore, 
you  have  fallen  from  character  which 
ought  to  have  made  vou  cautious ; and 
from  the  comfortable  means  of  support, 
which  ought  to  have  made  you  content. 
You  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  your 
employer,  who  bore  such  willing  and  ho- 
nourable testimony  to  your  former  good 
character,  though  his  duty  compelled  him 
to  become  the  efficient  instrument  in  bring- 
ing you  to  justice.  You  are  sunk  at  once 
into  poverty,  discredit  and  disgrace  ; your 
name  and  your  crime  fill  the  mouths  of 
all  around  you,  and  it  is  evident  that  you 
can  no  longer  remain  in  this  settlement 
with  safety  or  security  to  the  public.  * 

“ Although  the  sentence  of  the  law,  as 
it  exists  in  this  country, does  not  affect  your 
lives,  you  must  pass  a considerable  part  of 
the  remainder  of  it  in  exile:  At  your  age, 

Robert  Thomas  Moore,  in  a new  society, 
where  you  may  not  be  followed  or  sur- 
rounded by  tlie  remembrance  of  your 
crimes,  you  may  yet,  in  some  degree, 
'atone  for  them,  and  perhaps  by  conduct- 
ing yourself  more  correctly  and  changing 
yOur  habits  and  coarke  of  Hfe,  you  may  in 
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time  regain  some  portion  of  that  character 
•which  you  once  possessed,  but  which  you 
have  foolishly  forfeited  here.  The  road 
which  leads  back  to  character  and  reputa- 
tion is,  and  ought  to  be,  steep,  but  ought 
not  to  be,  and  is  not  inaccessible ; and  at 
at  events,  I hope  it  will  produce  in  your 
case  the  only  object  of  all  human  punish- 
ment, reformation  and  example;  and  if 
any  of  the  comrades  of  your  vices  be  now 
present,  any  of  those  who  (having ‘been 
tempted  to  deviate  from  the  paths  of  honest 
industry  and  to  engage  in  the  same  cri- 
minal course  of  life)  have  been  arrested 
on  the  brink  of  destruction  by  their  pe- 
nitence or  their  timely  fears,  or  by  other 
fortunate  accidents,  I most  earnestly  con- 
jure them  to  take  warning  by  your  ex- 
ample, and  never  to  forget  the  situation 
in  which  they  this  day  see  you.  Let  those 
who  stand  take  heed  lest  they  fall ; the  de- 
clivity and  precipice  is  slippery  from  the 
place  where  they  stand  to  that  where  you 
now  lie  prostrate. 

“The  judgment  of  the  Courtis,  tliat  you, 
Robert  Thomas  Moore  and  Cypriano  Ro- 
drigues, for  the  crime  aforesaid,  be  trans- 
ported to  Fort  Marlborough,  in  the  island 
of  Sumatra,for  the  term  of  fourteen  years.” 
— - [Mad.  Gov.  Gaz.,  May  6.  ^ 

Since  the  conviction  of  the  prisoners 
tried  at  the  sessions  for  forgery,  another 
case  has  been  discovered,  the  subjoined  ac- 
count of  which  we  republish  from  the  Ma- 
dras Gazette  Supplement  of  yesterday. 

“ The  forgery  was  committed  in  the 
name  of  Messrs.  Parry,  Dare,  and  Co.,  by 
a young  man  styling  himself  George  Col- 
lins; we  say  styling  himself,  because  we 
have  reason  to  doubt  his  assertion.  How- 
ever, a receipt  was  passed  upon  the  cash- 
keeper  of  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Lys,  trus- 
tees of  the  late  firm  of  Hunter,  Hay,  and 
Co.,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Parry, 
Dare,  and  Co.,  agents  for  Messrs.  Bazett 
and  Co.  of  London,  wherein  the  amount 
of  dividend  due  to  the  last  mentioned  firm 
was  particularized,  the  receipt  bearing  the 
signature  of  Messrs.  Parry,  Dare,  and  Co., 
who,  upon  reference,  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  transaction ; whereupon  the  soi- 
disant  George  Collins  was  taken  to  the 
usual  tribunal,  and,  upon  information  com- 
mitted fbr  trial  at  the  next  sessions.  It 
becomes  necessary  to  add  that  the  cash- 
keeper,  although  not  in  any  way  impli- 
cated in  the  transaction,  honoured  the  re- 
ceipt of  Collins  in  the  name  of  Messrs. 
Parry,  Dare,  and  Co.,  under  a supposition 
that  it  was  the  actual  signature  of  that  firm, 
without  die  authority  or  knowledge  of  his 
employers.” — [Mad.  Gov.  Gaz.,  May  8. 

% ^ , ... * 

WEATHER. 

The  land  winds  have  at  length  com- 
menced at  the  Presidency,  and  the  heat  oi\ 


Tuesday  was  greater  than  has  been  known 
for  many  years,  the  thermometer  within 
having  risen  to  104  degrees,  while  the 
average  greatest  heat  of  the  last  six  years 
was  little  more  than  100.  In  1818,  about 
the  same  time  in  May,  the  thermometer 
rose  above  103  degrees,  which  was  then 
considered  an  extraordinary  rise  for  Ma- 
dras ; since,  however,  until  this  year  it  has 
rarely  exceeded  100.  We  require  the  cus-  i 
tomary  rains  both  at  the  Presidency  and  to 
the  westward,  to  keep  the  heat  within  the 
usual  limits. — Mad.  Gov.  Gaz.,  May  8. 

The  hot  land  winds  broke  off  again  at 
the  Presidency  about  the  middle  of  last 
week,  since  when  the  weather  has  been 
comparatively  cool  and  pleasant  for  the 
season,  the  southerly  wind  setting  in  early 
in  the  day,  and  at  times  blowing  rather 
fresh. — [ Ibid.  June  5. 

CURRENT  VALUE  OF  GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES. 

Wednesday , 4th  June  1823. 

Six  per  cent.  Bengal  Remittable  Loan, 
premium  33  j. 

SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

Anivals. 

May  10.  Eilza , Ward,  from  London 
4th  Dec. 

Departures. 

April  26.  Woodford , Chapman,  for  Cal- 
cutta.— May  7.  Agincourt,  Mahon,  for 
London. — 9.  Ogle  Castle,  Pearson,  for 
Calcutta. — June  2.  Eliza , Ward,  for  Cal-  \ 
cutta. 


Letters  from  Tranquebar  of  the  8th 
inst.  inform  us  of  the  arrival,  on  the  6th, 
of  a Danish  ship,  having  on  board  a new 
Governor,  Secretary',  and  suite  for  that 
Possession  ! — [Mad.  Cour.,  May  1 3. 

We  understand  the  Ogle  Castle  was 
boarded  on  the  way  out  by  one  of  the 
South  American  privateers,  which  however 

offered  no  molestation. — [Ibid. 

• , • Si' T * 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

• ■ • *.  » * 

BIRtfBS. 

March  4.  At  Nattal,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Sumatra,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Crisp, 
Madras  Establishment,  of  a son. 

April  16.  At  Vizagapatam,  Mrs.  Leslie,' 
sister  to  the  late  Mrs.  Cecil,  of  a daughter. 

19.  At  Secunderabad,  the  lady  of  Capt/ 
W.  Taylor,  20th  regt.,  of  a daughter 

21.  At  Dindigulj  the  lady  of  Capt. 
Smith,  of  a daughter. 

26.  At  Cannanore,  the  lady  of  Capt. 
John  Fulton,  Major  of  Brigade  in  Ma- 
labar and  Canara,  of  a daughter.  4 

28.  At  Mangalore,  tire  lady  of  J.  Ha- 
zelwood, Esq.,  of  a son.  -•  **  ‘ ' *’* 
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May  2.  At  Secunderabad,  the  lady  of 
Inward  Auber  Langley,  Esq.,  ;3d  regt. 
Light  Cavalry,  of  a daughter. 

: -^3.  At  Palamcottah,  (he  lady  of  Capt. 
,TO».  Crichton,  1st  bat.  20th  N.I.,  of  a 
daughter. 

9.  Mrs.  R.  Franck,  of  a daughter. 

11.  At  Secunderabad,  the  lady  of 
papt.  J.  A.  Willows,  16th  regt.,  of  a 
daughter. 

16.  At  Pondicherry,  the  lady  of  Capt. 
N.  J.  De  Bergeon,  half-pay  of  H.  M.  De 
Meuron  regiment,  of  a daughter. 

19.  At  Trichinopoly,  the  lady  of  Capt. 
Dun,  Quarter-master  of  Brigade,  Southern 
Division,  of  a daughter. 

20.  At  Ryepoor,  the  lady  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Vans  Agnew,  C.B.,  of  a son. 

21.  At  Bangalore,  the  lady  of  Capt. 
Osborn,  2d  regt.  N.  I'.,  of  a son. 

Ju?ie  2.  The  lady  bf  Capt.  Chase,  of 
the  Hon.  the  Governor’s  Body  Guard,  of 
a daughter. 

3.  The  lady  of  A.  Aganoor,  Esq.,  of 
a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


4.  At  Arcot,  E.  B.  Harington,  Esq., 
third  son  of  the  late  W.  Harington,  Esq., 
of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  aged  22. 

12.  At  Tranquebar,  a few  hours  after 
childbirth,  Mrs.  S.  M.Wodschow,  aged  38. 

16.  At  Vizagapatam,  three  hours  after 
a safe  delivery,  the  infant  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Leslie. 

22.  In  the  Neilgerry Mountains,  Cornet 
Henry  Harington,  of  the  7th  Light  Cav., 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Win.  Harington, 
Esq. 

— At  Royapooram,  Mrs.  Maria  de 
Silva,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Leonard  De  Silva, 
aged  55. 

24.  At  the  house  of  John  Goldie,  Esq., 
Royahpettah,  Miss  Emma  Poole,  fifth  sur- 
viving daughter  of  the  late  John  Poole, 
Esq.,  of  Cornbrook  near  Manchester, 
aged  24. 

— A fortnight  after  childbirth,  Mary, 
wife  of  Mr.  Richard  Taylor. 

25.  At  Negapatam,  the  lady  of  John. 
Hindes,  Esq.,  Master  Attendant  at  Na- 
gore,  aged  24  years  and  nine  months,  of 
a long  illness,  which  she  bore  with  ex- 
plary  fortitude. 


May  12.  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  to  Miss 
Del  phi  na  de  Rozario. 

14.  By  the  Rev.  Vicenti  de  Esparanca, 
Mr.  P-  Buckland  to  Miss  Mary  Magda- 
lene Borgonna,  youngest  sister  of  Mr. 
J.  L.  Borgonna,  Serjeant  Major  of  the 
1st  bat.  19th  regt.  N.I. 

15.  At  Secundrabad,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bankes,  Capt.  Alexander  Grant,  Deputy 
Assistant  Commissary- General,  to  Maria, 
eldest  daughter  of  Lieut.  Col.  Yates,  com- 
manding 1st  bat.  15th  regt.  N.I. 

June  4.  At  the  Black  Town  Chapel,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  G.  II.  Mayers  to 
Miss  Jane  Eason. 

.• 

* > - i * 

^ ' DEATHS. 

Feb.  25.  At  Ryacottah,  aged  19,  Lieut. 
O’Lloyd,  25th  regt.  N.I.,  much  regretted 
by  his  brother  officers  and  friends. 

March  2.  Lieut.  Alexander  Major,  his 
Majesty’s  41st  regt.,  greatly  regretted  by 
his  brother  officers. 

28.  At  Bellary,  of  a bilious  fever, 
greatly  lamented  by  his  family  and  nu- 
merous friends,  by  all  of  whom  he  was 
truly  and  justly  beloved,  Capt.  Laurence 
Dinwiddie,  17th  Mad.  N.I.,  and  Quart. 
Mast,  of  Brigade  Ceded  Districts,  eldest 
son  of  Wm.  Dinwiddie,  Esq.,  of  Burton 
Crescent 

April  1.  At  Cuddalore,  Wm.  French, 
Esq.,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service. 

4.  At  Pondicherry,  aged  78,  the  Che- 
valier De  Bausset,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Order  of  St.  Louis,  principal  Super- 
intendent of  the  Roads,  and  Member  of 
the  Royal  Court  at  Pondicherry,  and  bro- 
ther to  the  Cardinal  De  Bausset,  Duke 
and  Peer  of  France. 


28.  William,  the  infant  son  of  George 
Stratton,  Esq.,  aged  ‘15  months  and 
20  days. 

May  1 . At  St.  Thome,  after  a short  but 
severe  illness  of  a few  hours,  Grace  Ed- 
wina,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Askin,  aged  sixeen  months  and  twelve  days. 

4.  In  child-bed,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  At- 
kinson, aged  35  years,  wife  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Atkinson,  Assistant  Commissary  of 
Ordnance  at  the  Presidency.  • ' 

5.  At  Cannanore,  the  infant  daughter 
of  Captain  John  Fulton,  Major  of  Brigade. 

, — At  Negapatam,  in  the  60ih  year  of 
his  age,  Mr.  John  Wright,  many  years  an 
inhabitant  of  this  place. 

8.  At  Vizagapatam,  Mary  Jane,  third 
daughter  of  Edward  Smalley,  Esq. 

9.  At  the  Lunatic  Hospital,  Mary,  the 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Barrow. 

10.  At  Wallajahbad,  aged  47,  Capt. 
George  Lane,  of  the  69th  regiment. 

— - In  camp  at  Kulladghee,  Lieut. 
Warrand,  2d  bat.  22 d regt.  N.  I. 

12.  At  Bangalore,  Mrs.  Paterson,  the 
lady  of  Major  John  Floyd  Paterson,  of 
H.M.’s  13th  Light  Dragoons. 

14.  At  Tellicherry,  C.  Von  Guyer,  a 
native  of  Hanover,  aged  about  60. 

16.  At  Bangalore,  of  the  scarlet  fever,  ., 
Wm.  Bose,  Esq.,  aged  19  years,  youngest 
son  of  the  laie  Maj.  Paul  Bose,  14th  N.I.  / 

20.  At  Guuarum,  Lieut.  Brevet  Capt. 
and  Quart.  Mast.  II.  R.  King,  sincerelv 
lamented  by  his  brother  officers  and  all 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  ; 
and  at  Ellore,  on  the  27tb,  his  widow, 
Emily  King,  leaving  a family  of  children 
by  her  former  husband  (Maj.  Harvey)  to 
lament  her  untimely  fate.  * 
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21.  At  the  Presidency,  of  a lingering 
illness  of  three  years,  Miss  Catherine  Eli- 
zal>eth  Top,  daughter  of  the  late  Casper 
Top,  Esq. , of  Serampore,  aged  34  years. 

24.  At  Vepery,  of  the  cholera,  Miss 
Kezia  Bpxley,  aged  six  years  and  nine 
months,  after  an  illness  of  seven  hours. 

25.  Suddenly,  in  his  46th  year,  Mr. 
John  Edmond  Papell,  deeply  regretted  by 
his  disconsolate  wife  and  family. 

r—  At  sea,  on  the  passage  from  Ben- 
coolen  to  Madras,  after  three  days’  illness, 
William  Burrish,  the  infant  son  of  Capt. 
Crisp. 

26.  At  the  Presidency,  Capt.  James 
Boles,  Paymaster  of  the  Ceded  Districts. 

— At  Egmore,  Mi's  Frances  Faulk- 
ner, wife  of  Mr.  W.  Faulkner,  in  the  34th 
year  of  her  age,  much  regretted. 

27.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Mount,  James 
Graham,  Esq.,  late  Sheriff  of  Madras. 

30.  At  the  age  of  26,  Lieut.  George 
Johnson,  of  IJ.M.’s  41st  regt. 


BOMBAY. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial  Department. 

May  23.  Mr.  W.  J.  Graham,  Third  As- 
sistant to  the  Collector  of  Candeish. 

Mr.  J.  Seaton,  Fourth  Assistant  to  the 
Collector  of  Ahmednuggur. 

Political  Department. 

May  23.  Mr.  A.  N.  Shaw,  to  act  as 
Third  Assistant  to  the  Resident  at  Sattara. 


MINUTES  OF  COUNCIL. 

General  Department,  May  17,  1823. 

The  lion,  the  Governor  in  Council  has 
received  from  the  Committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  Junior  Civil  Servants  in  their 
proficiency  in  the  country  languages,  a 
report  pronouncing  the  undermentioned 
gentlemen  qualified  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  public  service  : 

Mr.  R.  Mills,  who  arrived  in  India 
13th  May  1817. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Graham,  ditto  27th  Nov. 
1822. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Shaw,  ditto,  11th  June  1822. 


W ILITA RY  A P PO I NTM ENTS, 

PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

* * ' * » 

Bombay  Castle,  April  14,  1823. 

Lieut*  Ennis,  2d  hat.  llthregt.  N.I., 
to  act  as  Adj.  to  wing  of  that  bat.  stationed 
• at  Inroad).  r 

Lieut.  Parr,  4th  regt.  N.I.,  to  be  Interp. 
and  Qart.Mast. ; and  Lieut.  Siordet,  10th 
regt.  N.I.,  to  be  Adj.  to  Field  Detach- 
ment in  Candeish,  under  Capt.  Brown. 

-•  <■  April  19,  1823. 

Assist.  Surg.  Frazer,  to  be  Vaccinator 
in  the  Northern  Districts  of  Guzcrat,  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Pinkev. 

V 


April  22,  182S. 

Capt.  Noble,  commanding  the  Resi- 
dent’s Escort  at  Bhooj,  to  act  as  Assistant 
to  the  Resident,  during  the  absence  of 
Lieut.  Walter,  on  sick  certificate. 

Assist.  Surg.  A.  Tawse  is  relieved  from 
tlie  charge  of  the  medical  duties  of  the 
H.C.  cruizer  Ternate. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hunter  Blair,  H.M.’s  87tli 
regt.,  is  appointed  Acting  Aide-Camp  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  from  date  of  his 
resignation  of  Aide-de-Camp,  22 d Sept. 
1821. 

April  26,  1823. 

Medical  Establishment.  Surg.  James 
M‘ Adam,  to  take  rank  vice  Daw,  de- 
ceased; dated  12th  Dec.  1822. — Surg.  R. 
II.  Kennedy,  M.  D.,  to  take  rank  vice 
Panton,  deceased;  dated  22d  Dec.  1822. 
Sen.  Assist.  Surg.  John  Warner  to  be  full 
Surg.  vice  Maxwell,  promoted;  date  of 
rank  13  Feb.  1823. 

Commissariat  Department.  Capt.  Ellis, 
to  be  Assist.  Commissary  General,  vice 
Capt.  Keith,  and  to  take  charge  of  Com- 
missariat duties  of  Surat. — Capt.  Long, 
5th  regt  , to  be  a Sub- Assist,  in  the  room 
of  Capt.  Ellis,  and  to  relieve  Capt.  Moles- 
wortli,  who  will  proceed  from  Sholapore 
to  the  Presidency.-— Capt.  Waite,  12th 
regt.  N.I.,  to  act  as  Sub- Assist.  Com. 
Gen.,  and  to  be  stationed  at  Bhooj. 

April  28,  1823. 

Capt.  Croziur,  Major  of  Brigade  at 
Kaira,  to  assume  charge  of  Commissariat 
Department,  during  absence  of  Capt. 
Stamper  from  Northern  districts  of  Gu- 
zerat. 

Lieut.  Bulkley,  1st  bat.  10th  regt.  N.I., 
to  conduct  the  duties  of  Quart.  Mast,  to 
that  bat.  during  absence  of  Lieut.  Han- 
cock. 

May  1,  1823.  ' 

Assist.  Surg.  Ducat,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Warner  as  Civil  Surg.  at  Poonah. 

Artillery.  Lieut  Col.  Bellasis  ordered 
to  be  transferred  from  2d  to  1st  bat.,  and 
LieutCol.  Hodson  from  1st  to  2d  batl 

I * 1 

_ • t * 

Head- Quarters,  Bombay , May  3,  1823. 

The  Committee  assembled  on  the  1st 
and  2d  inst.  lias  reported  the  following 
officers  sufficiently  qualified  by  their 
knowledge  of  H i ndoostanee, \ for , the  situa- 
tion of  interpreter  in  that  language, 

Lieut.  Burrows,  2d  bat.  7th  regt  N.  I 

Lieut.  Oakes,  do.  do.  , 

Ensign  Earle,  1st  bat.  12th  no.  . 

Ensign  Hunter,  1st  bat.  8th  do. 

Bombay  Castle,  May  5,  1323. 

Assist.  Surg.  Bradley  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  Medical  duties  of  the  II.  C. 
cruizer  Ternate,  and  Assist.  Surg.  Grif- 
fiths relieved  from  the  medical,  charge 
of  the  H.  C.  cruizer  Vestal*  ; , 
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..  May  6,  1823. 

Lieut.  Mant,  2d  bat.  10th  regt.  N.I., 

to  command  the  corps  of  Sebundies  in  the 
Northern  Concan. 

May  7,  IS23. 

Lieut.  Tate,  Revenue  Surveyor  of  Sal- 
sette,  to  do  the  duties  of  Executive  Engi- 
neer in  the  Northern  Concan,  during  the 
absence  of  Capt.  Frederick. 

. May  9,  18*23. 

Lieut.  W.  Wyllie,  2d  bat.  11th  regt. 

N.I.,  to  be  Interpreter  in  Hindoostanee, 
and  Quart.  Mast,  to  that  bat.,  in  succes- 
sion to  ••  Lieut.  V.  F.  Kennett,  returned 
to  Europe. 

May  16,  1823. 

7 th  Regt.  N.I.  Lieut.  Win.  Burrows, 
Adj.  of  2d  bat.,  to  be  Interpreter  in  Hin- 
doostanee and  Quart.  Mast,  to  that  bat., 
relinquishing  the  situation  of  Adjutant, 

7 May  1823. — Lieut.  II.  G.  Robert,  to 
be  Adj.  to  2d  bat.  vice  Burrows,  ditto. — 
Lieut.  S.  C.  Spence,  to  be  Interpreter  in 
Mahratta  and  Quart. Mast,  to  1st  bat.,  do. 
May  20,  1823. 

Assist.  Surg.  Downey,  who  was  tempo- 
rarily appointed  Garrison  Assist.  Surg.  at 
Broach,  on  27  Feb.  last,  is  confirmed  in 
that  situation,  vice  Frazer. 

Messrs.  Edward  Marsh  and  David  Da- 
vidson are  admitted  as  Cadets  of  Infantry, 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ensigns. 

May  21,  1823. 

Capt.  Geo.  Tweedy,  4th  regt.  N I.,  to 
assume  temporary  command  of  the  troops 
in  Candeish. 

The  undermentioned  officers  having 
been  reported  qualified  in  the  Mahratta 
language,  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  appoint  them  Interpreters  in 
that  lauguage,  to  the  battalions  to  which 
they  respectively  belong. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Noton,  1st  bat.,  or  Mar. 
Bat.  11th  regt.  N.I. 

Lieut.  H.  F.  Hopkins,  2d  bat.  8th  regt. 
N.  I*i.  . 

1 Lieut.  H.  Hancock,  1st  bat.  10th  do. 
Lieut.  W.  F.  Barlow,  1st  bat.  12th  do. 
Lieut.  Thos.  Candy,  2d.  bat.  10th  do. 
Eps.  Geo.  Candy,  1st  bat.  2d  do. 

• i — 

...  MARINE  DEPARTMENT. 

' ,h  Bombay  Castle , May  13,  1823. 

Sen.  lst-Lieut  R.  E.  Goodridge  to  be 
a Commander,  vice  Faithful,  deceased ; 
date  of  rank  22  April  1823. 

2d- Lieut.  Richard  Kinchat,  to  be  a 
lst-Lieut.,  vice  Goodridge,  promoted ; 
ditto. 

Sen.  Midship.  W.  J.  Clement,  to  be  a 
2d- Lieut,  vice  Kinchant,  promoted;  ditto. 


Beck,  5th  regt.  N.I.,  for  one  year,  on 
their  private  affairs. 

25.  Cond.  Chas.  Ward,  Commissariat, 
Department,  for  3 years,  on  sick  cert. 

May  2.  Ens.  Lamotte,  2d  bat.  2d  regt. 
for  one  year,  on  private  affairs. 

1 2.  Lieut.  Hugh  Grant,  2d  regt.  L.  C.f 
for  three  years,  for  his  health. 

16.  Lieut.  Edward  Stanton,  of  Artil- 
lery, for  three  years. 

Ens.  A.  N.  M‘Lean,  4th  regt.  N.I.,  for 
three  years,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  t 
To  Madras. 

May  7.  Major  Robert  Macintosh,  com- 
manding Horse  Artillery,  and  Lieut.  J.  C. 
Peyton,  5th  regt.  N.  I.,  for  five  months, 
on  their  private  affairs. 

To  Sea. 

May  7.  Capt.  L.  J.  Frederick,  Execu- 
tive Engineer  in  the  Northern  Concan, 
for  six  months,  for  his  health.  , 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COURSE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

Remittable  Paper,  135  B.  Rs. 

London  6 months’  sight,  1 — 10. 

Calcutta  30  days’  sight,  102  to  103. 
Madras  ditto-— 99  per  100  Madras. 

Surat  8,  ditto-— 98  per  100  Surat. 

Spanish  Dollars,  219  Rs.  per  100  ditto. 

[Mad.  Paper , June  5. 


ALARM.IXG  FIRE. 

On  Sunday  evening  last  a fire  broke  out 
amongst  the  cotton  bales  piled  on  Bombay 
Green.  It  was  first  discovered  about  half 
past  eight  o’clock,  and  before  nine  it  had 
enclosed  in  its  destructive  grasp  several 
heaps,  containing  many  hundred  bales. 
At  that  time  the  prospect  was  truly  terrific. 
In  contact  with  the  burning  mass,  there 
were  upwards’of  20,000  bales  of  unscrewed 
cotton ; the  public  offices  of  Government, 
the  Arsenal,  the  Custom-House,  the  the- 
atre, and  many  valuable  private  buildings 
which  immediately  surrounded  the  spot, 
were  threatened  with  almost  immediate 
destruction.  The  engines  produced  no 
visible  effect.  The  heat  from  the  fire  was 
excessive,  and  the  most  serious  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  that  the  whole 
of  the  town  would  be  involved  in  the  con- 
flagration ; indeed,  nothing  but  the  prompt 
and  vigorous  exertions  used  to  clear  the 
bales  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fire,  and  the 
fortunate  circumstance  of  there  being  very 
little  wind  during  the  night,  could  have 
saved  it.  About  eleven  o’clock  a com- 
plete separation  was  accomplished,  and 
from  that  time  the  fire  diminished,  after 
consuming  nearly  5,000  bales  of  cotton, 
’ and  about  six  or  700  bags  of  rice.—  [Bom. 
Cour  , May  24. 


FURLOUGHS.  > shipping  intelligence. 

To  Europe.  *'  Danger  of  the  ' Cornwall.  — The  -ship 

April  17.  Lieut,  and  Quart.  Mast.  V.  Cornwall,  Richardson,  arrived  here,  on 
Kennet,  11th  regt  N.I.,  and  Ens.  Jas.  her  voyage  from  Mocha  to  England,  struck 
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on  a bank  ofT  Cape  Aden,  and  sustained  21.  At  Baroda,  George,  the  infant  son 
considerable  damage.  On  the  29th  of  of  Lieut.  Coi.  Keunp,  after  a sudden  illness 
March,  at  eight  35.  p.m  tile  Cornwall,  of  four  days  only,  > 

in  the  act  of  tacking,  struck  on  a knoll,  April  l*.  Donald,  infant  son  of  Capt. 
with  only  two  fathoms  and  a-Imlf  on  it,  It.  Sutherland,  1st  bat.  7th  regt.  N.I., 

five  fathoms  inside  and  round  it,  and  a aged  17  months  and  10  days, 

regular  bank  of  soundings  from  four  to  — The  infant  son  of  the  late  Capt. 
twenty-three  fathoms,  extending  about  five  Johnson,  aged  1 2 months, 
miles;  lat.  13.  2.  N.,  long.  45.  30.  E.,  22.  At  Muscat,  Capt.  Frederick  Faith- 

Cape  Aden  in  sight,  bearing  S.  52.  W. ; ful,  of  the  H.C.  Marine. 


a large  white  tower  above  the  low  coast, 
bearing  N.  by  compass;  the  beach  low, 
with  a heavy  swell  running  on  it.  The 
ship  struck  repeatedly,  and  broke  the  main 
piece  of  her  rudder,  as  well  all  the  pintles 
allot  off ; sprung  a leak  of  two  feet  per 
hour,  which  increased  when  it  blew  hard. 
After  getting  the  ship  off,  made  a tempo- 


May  2.  At  Poona,  Anne  Westley,  the 
wile  of  Lieut.  C.  J.  Westley,  2d  bat.  10th 
regt.  B.N.I.,  aged  26  years  and  seven 
months. 

4.  The  infant  son  of  Mr.  H.  Wooler, 
aged  19  months. 

10.  At  Baroda,  of  Jungle  fever,  Chas. 
Aug.  West,  Esq.,  Superintending  Surgeon 


rary  rudder  in  three  days,  with  which  she  of  the  Surat  division  of  the  Army, 
got  close  to  Maculla,  when,  from  heavy  15.  Anue,  the  infant  daughter  of  Mr. 
seas  and  a gale  from  the  eastward,  the  James  Taylor,  assistant  in  the  office  of  the 
temporary  rudder  broke  ; she  was  obliged  Accountant-General. 


, w o 

tc  bear  away  for  Aden  Bay,  where  she 
arrived  the  middle  of  April,  steering  with 
the  assistance  of  the  sails ; another  tem- 
porary rudder  was  then  made,  which  

brought  the  ship  to  Bombay.  Twenty  three  daughters, 
men  ijied  with  fatigue  during  the  voyage, 
and  seventeen  were  landed  sick  the  day 
after  her  arrival,  four  of  which  are  since 
dead.— -[Fowl.  Cour.,  May  31. 

Arrivals. 

May  25.  H.C.  ship  Far  quharson,  Cruick- 


16.  Mr.  J.  F.  Longlands.  .* 

19.  Mrs.  S.  Brooks,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Brooks,  after  a severe  attack  of 
illness  for  a fortnight,  leaving  behind  her 


CEYLON . • 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROJECTED  INSURRECTION'. 

Reports  reached  Head-quarters  early 
this  week,  of  an  attempt  at  , insurrection 


shank,  from  England  8 Jan,  and  Pig.aU  ^in^ndLpl^r^he 
(tree  trader^  Tomlin,  from  London  10  part  0Bf  the  pr/vi/ce  of  Matele>  by  an 


north-western 


Dec.— 27.  H.C.  ships  Inglis,  Serle,  and 
Hertfordshire,  Hope,  from  England  8 Jan 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

April  23.  At  Baroda,  the  lady  of  J.  P. 
Willoughby,  Esq.,  of  a daughter. 

28.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  J.  Pepper,  H.C. 
Marine,  of  a son. 


semblage  of  people  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows  near  Paldenia,  headed  by  a priest, 
and  proclaiming  a Malabar,  said  to  be  a 
relation  of  the  former  royal  family,  King 
of  Kandy.  Government  was  aware  for 
several  days  before  that  a plot  of  this  na- 
ture was  on  foot,  and  the  Resident  had 
taken  measures  and  had  secured  many  of 
the  conspirators,  including  two  who  had 
been  sent  in  by  the  second  Adigar,  whom 

May  10.  At  sea,  on  board  theH.C.S.  ^ bc?"  dcPu'cd  to  engage  in  the 

?xta;s2,reSe  “y  ,°/  Tjvo,m 

^Madfo/ii^tton,  “4  hearing  of  the  messengers 

ilitary  Auditor  General,  of  d son.  )£££•&?&  mo“  £ 

hostility  is  yet  reported  to  have  occurred, 
and  the  tappals  and  travellers  from  Trin- 
comalie  have  passed  unmolested  through 
this  very  part  of  Matele.  More  arrests 
have  taken  place,  and  one  principal  con- 
spirator seized  by  the  Dessave  qf  the  pro- 
vince ; and  Col.  Stackpoole,  .the  agent  of 
Government,  and  commandant  of  the  dis- 


Military  Auditor  General,  of  a*  son. 

k ■ 1 * --  - i * * * •«  1 , * t • 

MARRIAGES. 

April  21.  Mr.  Feleciano  Joseph  De 
Souza,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Capt.  An- 
tonio De  Souza,  to  Miss  Anna  Maria  De 
Silva,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Lorenco 
Do  Silva* 

May  4.  At  the  Scotch  Church,  bv  the 

•a*  r ss. • « v * 


^ Fhomas  Holloway,  trict,  at  the  time  he  last  communicated  to 

High  Constable  of  Bombav.  to  Mrs.  Eliza-  i • — 


High  Constable  of  Bombay,  to  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Ackerman. 


.ZIVMI  II 


deaths. 


< t ■ \». 


March  4.  At  Sholapore,  after  a short 
illness,  Lieut.  B.  J.  C.  Muireon,  H.M.  67th 
regiment  of  foot. 


Kandy,  reports  his  expectation  of  being 
able  to  seize  the  rest,  none  of  whom  are 
of  any  of  the  higher  families  of  the 
countr\\  11  ul  r ' * 1 ; 

* . We  stop  the  press  to  stdtef  tbat  a com- 
munication 'from  the  commanding  officer 
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1823.]  Asiatic  Intelligence.— 

in  Kandy  reports  the  capture  of  the  prin- 
cipal instigator  of  the  Matele  disturbance 
by  the  well  disposed  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  the  suppression  of  all  ap- 
pearance of  insurrection.— [Ceylon  Gov. 
(Jaz,  May  10.L 

uiyl  -'■*  ______  i'11  1II;  " ' 

BIRTH,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

r^!;ajW  BIRTH. 

May  12.  At  Colombo,  Mrs.  Barnett, 
wife  of  J.  Barnett,  Esq.,  H.  M.  Civil  Ser- 
vice, of  a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

April  10.  At  Jaffhapatam,  by  tlie  Rev. 
Joseph  Knight,  the  Rev.  R.  Carver,  Wes- 
leyan Missionary,  to  Miss  Anderson, 
daughter  of  J.  S.  Anderson,  Esq. 

12.  At  Kandy,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Browning,  Mr.  Emanuel  Matthysz,  clerk 
of  the  Commissariat  Department  at  Ba- 
dulla,  to  Miss  E.  M.  Landsberger. 

— Mr.  P.  L.  Misso,  clerk  of  the  Cutcher- 
ry  of  Kandy,  to  Miss  C.  W.  Landsberger. 

29.  At  Trincomalie,  Captain  Crofton, 
II.  M.  1st  Ceylon  rcgt.,  to  Miss  Summer- 
field,  daughter  of  Major  Summcrfield, 
II. M.  83d  rcgt. 

May  12;  At  Colombo,  Mr.  H.  F.  Re- 
naux,  to  Miss  A.  W.  Muller. 

— At  Matura,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Mayor, 
Mr.  II.  Heyn,  medical  sub-assistant  of 
•Hambantotte,  to  Miss  C.  Fredrica  Zwartsz. 

<i\  uc  yd  ' 

Krte  pwod  > deaths. 

April  Si  At  Mattakolie,  near  Colombo, 
Rudolph  Samuel  Tavel,  Esq.,  aged  68. 

May1!.  At  Colombo,  Charles  Alexander 
de  Raymond,  Esq.,  aged  28  years. 

9.  At  Jaffna,  Thomas  Nagel,  Esq.,  late 
a Captain  Landregent  of  the  Wanny  Dis- 
tricts, in  the  service  of  the  Netherlands 
East- India  Company,  aged  83  years. 

iUOl'w  , 

hH  ni  ux<;klJ  ,~1 

i.jPE N AN (?* 

Jbsnslno  * BIRTHS. 

March  7.  The  lady  of  F.  Ferrao,  Esq. , 
of  a daughter. 

SO,*  At  Suffolk,  the  lady  of  the  Hon. 
W.  E.  PhilHps,  Governor,  &c.  &c.  of  a son. 

-niit  mcii 

,;-uO'u'.i  ir  ; deaths. 

Feb.  71*  Philip,  the  son  of  Mr.  A.  M, 
Augustine,  aged  1 year  and  15  days. 

March  6e’Mr.  John  Lewis,  midshipman 
of  the  Bombay  Marine,  aged  19  years. 

-••••.ih utft w jnehmmM;'*'  ,hi-- . 

05  btilflau'Hi.  ■ '■  -•»  ac>  ns  ,vj 

am>d  SINGAPORE. 

ATTEMPT  To  ASSASSINATE  COE.  FAKQUHAR. 

An  account  having  appeared  in  the  John 
Bull  of  yesterday,  relative  to  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  Col.  Farauhar,  the  worthy  Re- 
sident of  Singapore,  wc  have  much  plea- 
sure in  publishing  an  authentic  account  of 
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the  whole  of  the  affair,  with  which  wo  have 
been  most  kindly  favoured  from  the  very 
best  source.  From  this  account  it  appears 
that  a Malay  chief,  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  debt,  was  on  the  1 1th 
of  March  permitted  to  go  jn  charge  of 
some  police  peons,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
bail.  Being  unsuccessful  however  in  doing 
so,  when  night  came  on,  he  was  pressed  by 
the  peons  to  return  to  prison.  His  misr 
fortunes  making  him  desperate,  he  sud- 
denly drew  his  kris,  killed  a jemadar  on 
the  spot,  wounded  two  other  peons,  who 
were  with  him,  very  desperately,  and  five 
others  slightly.  He  then  made  off  appa- 
rently for  the  river.  A report  of  the  cir- 
cumstance was  now  made  to  the  Colonel, 
who,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bernard,  Cap- 
tain Davis,  and  a few  sepoys  went  to  ap- 
prehend this  7 nenga  muck.  On  reaching 
the  house  where  he  had  committed  these 
outrages,  the  Colonel,  Mr.  Bernard,  and  h 
party  went  with  lights  (for  it  was  between 
seven  and  eight  o’clock,  p.  m.)  round  one 
side  of  the  bouse,  while  Captain  Davis  w ith 
another  party  examined  the  other.  Scarcely- 
had  they  separated  when  the  chief  rushed 
out,  and  the  Colonel  being  at  the  head  of 
the  party  (and  having  a lantern  close  by 
him,  which  rendered  him  a still  more  con- 
spicuous object)  was  run  at  by  the  man, 
and  received  a wound  in  the  left  side  of 
the  chest,  which,  but  for  the  intervention 
of  a rib,  might  have  proved  mortal.  An 
orderly  havildar,  who  was  standing  by, 
immediately  grasped  the  kris,  and  thereby 
prevented  the  repetition  of  the  blow-.  The 
Malay  fell  instantly  under  the  bayonets  of 
the  sepoys,  who  were  not  a little  exaspe- 
rated at  the  assassin.  Hie  Colonel  did  not 
feel  much  pain  from  the  wound  at  first, 
but  was  afterwards  confined  to  his  bed  for 
two  or  three  days.  He  was  so  far  recovered 
how-ever  by  the  17th  March,  as  on  that  day 
to  be  enabled  to  attend  the  Sultan’s  court. 

A strange  occurrence  took  place  the  day 
after  the  attack  was  made  on  (he  Colonel: 

The  defunct  body  of  the  Malay  was  tried 
in  the  court,  found  guilty,  and  by  a law, 
made  by  Sir  S.  Rallies  at  the  moment,  sen- 
tence was  by  him  pronounced,  by  which  it  ' 
was  directed,  that  the  l>ody  of  the  deceased 
should  be  hanged  in  chains,  which  was 
forthwith  earned  into  effect.*  \ 

From  the  same  kind  informant,  who  fa-  A 
voured  us  with  the  above  account,  we  learn  <) 
that  the  improvements,  projected  at  Singa- 
pore by  Sir  T.  S.  Radies,  are  proceeding  ra-  <1 
pidly,  and  that  individuals  seem  to  vie  with 
each  other  in.  getting  them  completed  as 
soon  as  possible. — [JJtytg.  Hark.,  May  10. , > *f 

A;f.  ll'»d 


BIRTH. 

March  6.  The  lady  of  Captain  Davis, 
cantonment  adjutant,  of  a §qiu  \ t $ iVvhjN. 

* The  object  Sir  T.  SldtatHck imrtltoiinf!  1 ' 
this  apparently  ludicrous  ir  al  wa*  ,*?yid«»itly  to 
cast  odium  on 
muck.  — Eft. 
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the  horrid  custom  of  running  a 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clerical  Appointment. — Rev.  J.  Hale- 
well,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  Hon. 
East-lndia  Company  on  the  Madras  Es- 
tablishment. 


War- Office,  Oct.  24,  1823. 
Brevet. — The  undermentioned  Cadets  of 
the  Hon.  the  East-lndia  Company’s  Ser- 
vice to  have  the  temporary  rank  of  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  army,  whilst  doing  duty 
at  the  Establishment  for  Field  Instruction 
at  Chatham,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 

' Col.  Pasley,  of  the  Royal  Engineers  : 

Mr.  T.  S.  Burt ; dated  Oct.  1 6,  1 823. 
Mr.  Wm.  Gavin  Nugent,  ditto. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fred.  Bordewine,  ditto. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  York  Reilly,  ditto. 

Mr.  Chas.  Edw.  Faber,  ditto. 

INDIA  SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Oct.  6.  Gravesend.  Mangles,  Cogill, 
from  Bengal  26th  April. 

9.  Deal.  Countess  Harcourt , Bunn, 
from  Batavia,  and  sailed  13th  for  Rotter- 
dam.—Passengers  ••  Mr.  Armstrong,  Surg. 
R.N.  ; Mr.  Robt.  Pitcher,  late  2d-officer 
of  the  H.  C.  ship  Regent. 

Gravesend.  Resource , Fenu,  from 

Bengal  and  Cape ; sailed  from  Sand  Heads 
the  23d  April,  and  Cap®  29th  July. — 
Passengers : Capt.  Badenach,  Capt.  Carl- 
ton, Lieut.  Hetzler,  Lieut.  Williamson, 
and  Ensign  Steward,  Bengal  Infantry  ; 
Lieut.  Cochrane,  4th  light  drags.  ; Cornet 
Bishop,  11th  ditto;  Lieut.  Coventry,  59th 
foot;  Assist.Surgeon  Sivewright,  ditto; 
Mr.  M‘Callum. 

11.  Ditto.  Hannah,  Lamb,  from  Bom- 
bay Sd  June,  and  St.  Helena  17th  Aug. — 
Passengers : Capt.  G.  Seaton,  late  com- 
mander of  the  Lowjee  Family  ; Mr.  Arch. 
Inglis,  Mrs.  Ann  Inglis,  Miss  M.  A. 
Inglis,  Master  Arch.  Inglis;  Capt.  W. 
Baker,  20th  regt.  N.I.  ; Mrs.  Captain 
Taylor,  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  Taylor, 
20th  regt.  N.I.;  two  Masters  Taylor; 
Mr.  T.  C.  Bridgcr,  midshipman  Hon. 
Company’s  Bombay  Marin. 

— Liverpool.  Theodosia , Kidson,  from 

Bombay.  ’• 

13.  Gravesend.  Caledonia,  Cairns,  from 
Madras. — Passenger:  Capt.  Norfor,  late 
of  the  H.C.  ship  Regent. 

19.  Ditto.  Thames,  Litson,  from  Pe- 
natig  16tb  April. 

‘ — Plymouth.  Ermouth,  Evans,  from 
Bengal  13th  May. 

Departure . , 

. Oct.  19.  Deal.  Moira,  Ilornblow,  for 
Madras. 


f Vessels  spoken  with: 

Florentia,  Wimble,  London  to  Bengal, 
23d  July,  lat.  31  S.  Ion.  30  W. 

Lotus,  Field,  London  to  Bengal,  10th 
Sept.  lat.  13.  Ion.  25. 

Ganges,  Cumberledge,  London  to  Ma- 
dras and  Bengal,  2d  July,  lat.  10.  N. 
long.  20  W. 

The  American  brig  Cossack,  Captain 
Dix,  was  wrecked  the  27th  April,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra. 

The  Hercules,  Vaughan,  arrived  at  Ma- 
deira the  2d  September,  and  sailed  the  6th 
for  Ceylon. 

The  Pigott,  Tomlin,  was  to  sail  from 
Bombay  for  England  the  24th  June. 

The  Thames,  Ilaviside,  sailed  from  Pe- 
nang for  China  the  20th  April. 

The  Laura,  Laws,  of  Calcutta,  parted 
and  was  driven  ashore,  in  a severe  gale  of 
wind  in  the  Bay  of  Valparaiso,  in  June 
last.  Crew  saved. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS.  ' ; i - 

Oct.  10.  At  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  the 
wife  of  Major  Bryant,  Judge- Advocate- 
General  of  the  Bengal  army,  of  a daughter. 

17.  In  Park  Crescent,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Eliz.  Murray  Macgregor,  of  a son. 

19.  At  Thomas  Gunning’s,  Esq.,  Little- 
ton Cottage,  near  Guildford,  the  lady  of 
Captain  Fuller,  59th  Regt.  of  a still-born 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Aug.  3.  At  Dalkeith,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Thompson,  of  Newbattle,  Captain  J.  Lit- 
tle, of  the  HQnble  East-lndia  Company’s 
service,  Bombay  Establishment,  to  Lucy 
Anne,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
Willey,  H.M.  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  and 
niece  to  Sir  Charles  Blois,  Baronet,  of 
Lockfield  Hall,  Suffolk. 

Sept.  9.  At  St.  Mary-le-bone  Church,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Long,  Canon  of  Windsor, 
Ilenry  Seymour  Montagu,  Esq.,  late  of 
the  H.  C.  service  Bengal  Establishment,  to 
Maria,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Bees- 
ton  Long,  of  Coombe  House,  Surrey,  and 
niece  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  Long,  G.  C.B. 

27.  At  the  New  Church,  Mary-le- 
bone,  Thomas  Bateman,  Esq.,  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  London, .and. of  Halton  Park, 
near  Lancaster,  to  Julia  Margaret,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Champain,  Esq. 
tire  Bengal  Civil  Service.  , • 

Oct.  4.  At  Brighton,  John  Brown,  Esq. 
of  the  East-lndia  House,  to  Mariana  So- 
phia, only  daughter  of  James  Thompson, 
Esq  , of  Forest-gate,  Essex. 
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16.  At  St.  Pancras  New  Church,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Charlton,  John  Charles 
Mason,  of  Canulen  Town,  Esq.,  to  Jane 
Augusta,  second  daughter  ot  Jas.  Ensor, 
Esq.,  of  Austin-friars,  merchant. 

DEATHS. 

Sept.  29.  At  Hoxton,  Caleb  Mortimer, 
Esq.,  late  of  the  Hon.  Easb-India  Com- 
pany’s Service,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 

Oct.  2.  At  Edinburgh,  Colonel  Bobert 
Wright,  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
f-  3.  At  Boulogne- Sur-Mer,  after  a long 
illness,  Ann,  the  wife  of  John  Clerkson, 
Esq.,  late  of  Gloucester  Place,  aged  49. 

5.  In  Church  street,  Kensington,  aged 
79,  Joseph  Battie,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Com- 
missariat Department  of  the  Hon.  East- 
India  Company,  on  the  Bengal  Estab. 

13.  'At  his  house  at  Bungay,  Major- 
General  Kelso,  aged  62  years,  43  of  which 
were  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

18.  At  his  residence  in  Cirencester- 
place,  Joseph  Dussaux,  Esq.,  a General  in 
Ilis  Majesty’s  service,  aged  75. 

21.  The  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  aged  71. 
Lately , on  her  passage  from  India,  Jane, 
•eldest  daughter  of  Jas.  Burns,  Esq.  young- 
est son  of  the  celebrated  Scotch  poet. 

— At  his  seat,  Wellesley-hall,  Derby- 
thire,  General  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  Bart., 
G.C.H.  late  Colonel  of  the  12th  Regt.  of 
Foot,  &c. 
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appeared  more  spirit  among  the  buyers, 
and  Jamaica  sold  at  rather  higher  rates, 
particularly  the  ordinary  descriptions. 

Saltpetre  is  in  much  greater  request, 
and  an  advance  of  6d.  per  cwt.  has  been 
readily  realized. 

Spices. — There  is  little  doing  in  Spices, 
and  it  is  probable  the  purchases  will  be 
inconsiderable  until  the  next  India  Sale  ^ 
takes  place ; there  is  no  alteration  in  the 
taxed  prices,  except  in  Pepper,  which  is 
fixed  at  £d.  per  lb.  lower. 

GOODS  DECLARED  FOR  SALE  AT 
THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 

For  Sale  5 November— PromptSO  January.  1824. 

Private  Tra<le — Calicoes— Long  cloths — Sallam- 
pores— Blue  Cloths— Punjum  Cloths— Nankeens 
—Bandannocs— Corahs  — Choppalis  — Doosooties 
— Seersuckers — Muslin  Dresses— Madras  Hand- 
kerchiefs— Ventapollam  Handkerchiefs  — Crape 
Scarfs— Silk  Scarfs— Slr-.wls— Wrought  Silks — 
Lustrings — Satin — Silk  Piece  Goods— Silk  Gown 
Pieces — Damasks  — Cashmere  Shawls— Carpets. 

For  Sale  \0lh  November — Prompt  6 February. 
Company 's  — Cinnamon — Mace  — Nutmegs — 
Black  and  White  Pepper— Saltpei re. 

Licensed — Cinnamon— Cloves — Ginger  — Sago- 
Cassia  Lignea— Oil  of  Cinnamon— Oil  of  Oa6sra— 
Pepper — Sail  pet  re. 

For  Sale  I4f/i  November— Prompt  6 February. 
Company's — Benjamin— St  icklack. 

PrivuteTrade  and  Licensed— Star  Anniseeds — Saf- 
flower— Turmeric — M unjeet  — Assafcetida  — M usk 
— Senna — Aieca  Nuts — Nux  Vomica — Camphor — 
Gum  Animi— Gum  Arabic— Gum  Ammoniac- 
Benjamin— Gum  Copat— Dragon’s  Blood— Gum 
Kino— Varnish— Shellac  — Sucklac  — Gamboge- 
Resin— Bets’  Wax — Galls— Borax— Tincul-My- 
rabolanes— Cardemoins— Castor  Oil  — Cowries — 
Hemp. 

For  Sale  16  Nommber— Prompt  6 February. 
Private  Trade  am  Licensed — Elephants’ Teeth — 
Cornelian  Stones— Rough  Ruhies  — Mother-o’- 
Pearl  Shells — Tortoise  shell— Buffalo  Horns — Horn 
Tips— Steel — Hides— Sapan  Wood — Yellow  Wood 
Red  Wood— Black  Wood — Dye  Wood— Rattans— 
Table  Mats— Paper  Hanging — Paint  Brushes— 
Cocoa  Nuts. 

For  Sale  4 December— Prompt  *27  February. 

Tea—  Bohea,  600,000  lbs.}  Congou,  Campoi,  Pe- 
koe, and  Souchong,  6,100,000  lbs. ; Twankayand 
Hyson  Skin,  1,100,000  lbs.  ; Hyson,  300.000  lbs.— 
Total,  including  Private  Trade,  7,000,000  lbs. 

For  Sale  1 Ot  A December— Prompt  5 March. 
Company's — Bengal  Coast,  and  Sorat  Piece  Goods, 
and  Nankeen  cloth. 


Bank  Shares,  premium  70  to  71  per  cent,  nominal. 

Bullion — Sovereigns  10-  12.  loll.  each. 

B.  of  Eng.  Notes  9.  8.  to  10.  each. 

, May  21. 

6 per  cer.t.  Remittable,  premium  S3  8 to  34. 

LONDON  MARKETS. 

Tuesday,  October  28. 
Cottox. — There  was  more  inquiry  in 
our  Cotton  market  last  week ; the  sales  by 
private  contractand  public  sale  about  1150 
bags,  viz.  in  bond,  300  Surats  6^d.  mid- 
dling to  7d.  good  fair;  300  Bengals  5fd. 
ordinary,  to  6^<1.  good  fair ; 100  Madras 
6^d.  middling,  to  6^-d.  good. 

Sugar. — 'the  purchases  of  Muscavadcs 
last  week  were  steady  and  considerable ; 
Sugars  suitable  for  refining  continue  searce. 

Coffee.  — The  public  sales  went  off 
heavily  last  week  till  Friday,  when  there 


The  Court  of  Directors  having  received  a com- 
munication frm  the  principal  Proprietors  and 
Houses  of  Agency  concerned  in  the  Silk  Trade, 
stating  that  “ much  inconvenience  and  confu- 
sion lias  been  experienced  from  the  bringing  to 
Sale  purcels  of  Piivate-Trade  and  Privilege  Raw 
Silk  at  so  late  a period  of  the  shew  as  to  preclude 
the  opportunity  of  general  inspection,  and  also 
from  the  late  period  at  which  the  Tax  and  alte- 
ration of  Tax  of  many  parcels  have  been  declar- 
ed •” — ’the  Court  have  given  Notice,  That  the 
‘ period  of  application  for  Sale  be  restricted  to  six 
clear  working  days  previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  each  Silk  Sale,  applications  after  that 
period  to  be  deemed  too  late  for  insertion  in  the 
Catalogue  : And  that  the  period  for  receiving 
declarations  for  Tax  or  alteration  of  Tax  be  re- 
stricted to  two  clear  working  days  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Sale  $ any  application  f.>r 
Tax  or  alteration  of  Tax  alter  that  period  to  be 
considered  too  late  to  be  received. 


CARGOES  OF  EAST-INDIA  COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS  LATELY  ARRIVED. 

CARGOES  of  the  Mangles  from  Bengal , and 
the.Ca/crfor.iu,  froth  Madras. 

’ Company's— fcengal  Raw  Silk— Piece  Goods— 
Sugar. 
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Price  Current  of 

C<>ciiii.*ai, -»».  o‘  3*  « 

Coilee,  Java cwt.  5 o q 

* Lheribon 4 5 o 

Bourbon 400 

~ — M«>cl»a  5 o o 

Coitou,  Surat Ib.  o 0 6 

Madras 0 0 6 

Bengal  . 005 

— Bourbon  o un 

Drugs,  ficc.  for  Dyeing. 

Aloes,  Epatica cwt.  12  0 0 

Anniseeds,  Star 4 0 0 

Borax,  Refined 3 0 o 

" — D inert  ned , or  Tincul  2 io  o 

Laiuphirc  unrefined 9 0 0 

Cnrdemoms,  M alabar  ..lb  027 

r~.Cey|o,n Oil 

Cassia  Buds cwt.  16  10  0 

~ — I 'gnca  7 16  0 

£u“lor.V'' Ib.  0 1 o 

China  Root cwt.  I 15  0 

Loculus  Indicus 3 0 0 

Columbo  Root 0 0 0 

Dragon’s  Blood 9 0 0 

Guni  Ammoniac,  lump..  5 0 0 

Arabic 5 0 0 

Assafcetida 3 0 0 

*  Benjamin  . 0 0 0 

*  Aniini cwt.  3 0 0 

~ Galbaiium 

Gambogium  14  0 0 

Mvrrh 700 

Otibauuin 2 10  o 

Lac  Lake |b.  0 0 9 

Dye . 0 3 0 

Shell,  Block 2 0 0 ■ 

Shivered  2 5 0. 

Stick 0 15  0 • 

Musk,  China ....oz.  0 10  o < 

Nnx  Vomica cwt.  1 5 0 • 

Oil  Cassia oz.  0 0 8* 

■ Cinnamon 0 12  0 - 

— — Cloves 2 5 0 . 

Mace oiO- 

Nutmegs 0 2 0 - 

Opium lb. 

Rhubarb 0 16 


East-India 

/.«  t*  4. 

to  O 4 6 

— 550 

— 4 12  0 

— 4 5 0 

— 7 0 0 
— 0 0 8 

— 0 0 7 

— 007 
,—  013 


— 25  0 

— 4 10 

— 00 


— 2 15  0 


— 11  10 

— 03 

— 0 l 

— 00 
— 8 16 
— 02 
— 2 

— 3 

— 0 
— 26 

— 7 

— 6 
— 12 
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— 000 
— 10  0 0 


15  0 
18  0 

4 10 
0 2 

0 5 
3 0 

5 0 

1 10 
1 0 

1 10 
0 0 
0 15 

2 10 
0 0 
0 2 
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Produce  for  October  1 $23. 

Sal  Ammoniac cwt.  0 0 0 

Ib.  0 0 10 

Turmerick,  Java. ...cwt.  0 0 0 

, Bengal  j j0  0 

rr  Chini*  - 2100 

Zedoary  . 

Galls,  in  Sorts 6 10  0 

rr.  Bl,l£ 7 I0...0V 

indigo,  Bine  |1>.  000 

Purple  and  Violet..,  0 8 7 

- — - Fine  Violet 0 9 6 

' — * Good  Ditto 0 8 0 

— — Fine  Violet  & Copper  0 7 0. 

- — * Good  Ditto 076 

- — Ordinary  Ditto 0 2 9 

— — Consuming  qualities..  0 5 0 
— — Madras  Fineaud  Good  0 5 9 

Rice,  Bengal cwt.  O 10  O 

Safflower cwt.  6 0 0 

$a?o cwt.  0 18  0 

Saltpetre,  Refined cwt.  1 7 0 

Silk,  Bengal  Skein  Il>.  0 13  0 

— — Novi 0 14  0 

Ditto  White..  . . ...  0 14  0 

— China 0 18  0 

~~  Organzine l 10  0 

Spices,  Cinnamon lb.  0 6 7 

— Cloves 0 4>  1 

*  Mace 0 5 0 

Nutmegs 0 3 5 

Ginger cwt.  0 16  0 • 

Pepper,  Black  ....  Ib.  0 0 6- 

- — > — White 0 1 3 

Sugar,  Yellow cwi.  16  0- 

White 1 10  0 ■ 

Brown Q l#  0 - 

• — - Manilla  and  Java  ....  6 17  0 • 

Tea,  Bohea lb.  0 2 4 - 

*  Congou ,0  2 6 - 

— Souchong 040- 

Campoi „ 0 3 4 - 

Twankay 0 3 5 - 

Pekoe 0 4 9 - 

Hyson  Skill  0 3 3 - 

Hyson 0 3 8 - 

Gunpowder 059- 

Tortoisesbell 112  0- 

Wood,  Saunders  Red. .ton  9 0 0 - 
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SHIPS  LOADING  FOR  INDIA. 


Ships1  Names. 

Tons. 

Captains. 

~ 

4 f , 

> Destination.  , 

Sir  Edward  Paget  - 
Clyde  - 

La  Belle  Alliance  - 
Duke  of  Bedford - 
York  - 

Henry  Porcher  - 
Lord  Hungerford  - 
Larkins  ... 

William  Money  - 
Golconda  ... 
Bxruouth  ... 
Lady  Raffles - 
David  Scott 
Fairlie  .... 
Bo  in  buy  Merchant 
Cambridge  - 
Mary  Ann  ... 
Dp* on  Castle 
Triumph  ... 
John  Barry  ... 
Orpheus  - 

Caroline  ... 
Minstrel  ... 

Nassau  - . - , . 

Lucy  Davidson  - 
Venilia  ... 

Brothers  . ... 

William  Shand  - 
Heroine  ... 

Prince  Regent 
GowrnorHalkett 

600 

500 

650 

800 

476 

400 

707 

650 

800 

850 

700 

650 

800 

755 

432 

800 

480 

600 

600 

500 

450 

450 

354 

250 

363 

350 

425 

300 

320 

450 

400 

Geary  . 
Driver  - 
Rolfe  . 
Cunynghara 
Talbert 
Thomson 
Farquharson 
Wilkinson  - 
Jackson 
Edwards 
Owen  . 
Coxwell 

Aidliam 
Kemp  . 
Barber  - . 

Craigie 
'hacker 
Sreen  - 
toclie  - ' . 
?in!ay  - ■ . 

Harris  - 
Arkcoll 
Carss  - 
Williams  „ - 
Gilmore  ! - 
Motley 
fCenn  - 
Jstler  - 
Lamb  - 
^otheringham 

Bengal. 

Madras  and  Bengal. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto.  • • . ( « 

Ditto. 

Ditto.  ‘ 

Ditto. 

Bombay. 

Ditto.  ••  ' ; 

Ditto. 

Ditto.  • , 

Ditto. 

pape,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  andCevlon. 

Mauritius  and  Ceylon.  * 

iaiavia,  Singapore,  and  Penang.  t V* 

iatavia.  6 t 

Singapore.  * 

[;*l»e.  * , , . - . ; 

Cape  and  St.  Helena.  1 . i.  ■ j,  ' : 

Van  Dieman’s  Land  and  N,  S.  Wales. 

Ditto  ditto. 

Ditto  _ - ditto.  - ' 

Ditto  ’ . ditto.  ' i 

Diuo  - ditto. 

Daily  Prices  of  Stocks,  from  the  Q 6th  of  September  to  the  25th  of  October  1823, 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 

MARQUESS  HASTINGS. 

( Continued  from  p.  430.) 


Before  we'enter  upon  the  splendid 
history  of  his  Lordship’s  Indian  ad- 
ministration, it  will  be  proper  to  trace 
an  outline  of  the  condition  of  our 
eastern  empire  at  the  close  of  Lord 
Minto’s  administration  in  1813  j the 
extent  of  its  territories,  and  its  rela- 
tions with  the  neighbouring  powers. 
To  enter  fully  into  this  part  of  our 
subject,  to  furnish  a precise  and  com- 
prehensive exposition  of  the  political 
circumstances  of  British  India,  would 
demand  a space  far  beyond  what  can 
be  afforded  in  this  Journal.  We  must 
therefore  be  content  with  a short  and 
rapid  survey  of  the  ’Company’s  re- 
lations and  possessions  at  the  period 
referred  to. 

These  territories  had  undergone 
few  material  changes  since  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
Sir  George  Barlow.  The  only  con- 
tinental augmentations  of  any  impor- 
tance which  they  received,  in  fact, 
until  the  year  1816,  were  the  small 
district  of  Huriana,  with  such  portions 
of  Bundlecund  as  were  exchanged  for 
the  cessions  made  by  the  Peishwa  in 
the  Dekkan ; and  the  Sinhgrana  dis- 
trict, taken  from  the  Rewa  Rajah. 

The  government  of  Lord  Minto  was 
indeed  distinguished  by  a scrupulous 
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adherence  to  the  letter  of  those  inr 
structions  from  England,  which  pre- 
scribed a careful  abstinence  from  what- 
ever might  occasion  measures  of  hos- 
tility. These  instructions  were  found- 
ed upon  a clause  in  the  act  of  1793, 
which  almost  every  governor  of  India 
has  been  from  necessity  constrained 
to  violate,  wherein  it  is  declared,  that 
to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest,  and 
extension  of  dominion,  in  India,  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  wish,  to  the  honour 
and  policy  of  the  British  nation  ; and 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  either  to 
declare  war  or  to  commence  hostili- 
ties, without  the  express  command  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  or  Secret  Com- 
mittee, by  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Controul.*  The  distractions  of 
Western  and  Northern  India  were 
therefore  contemplated  with  indif- 
ference; and  the  native  princes  were 
suffered  to  harass  and  destroy  each 
other,  without  the  slightest  effort  being 
made  by  the  British  Government  to 
enforce  or  recommend  equity  and 
moderation.  It  was  in  vain  that  ap- 
plications were  repeatedly  addressed, 
to  the  interest,  to  the  policy,  to  the 
humanity  of  that  government ; it  was. 


* 33d  Geo.  11!.  c.  5i,  *cc.  41. 
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to  no  purpose  that  the  Hindoo  princes 
of  Rajpootana  offered  half  their  re- 
venues, and  the  nabob  of  Moultan  the 
whole  of  his  territory,  except  his 
patrimonial  estates,  for  protection 
against  the  extortions  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas  and  Patans,  and  the  ambition  of 
Runjeet  Singh. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  limits  of 
the  British  possessions  at  this  period, 
as  they  embraced  various  states  more 
or  less  independent,  the  property  and 
local  administration  of  which  were 
vested  in  their  own  princes;  but,  in 
those  directions,  wrhere  subsequent 
events  led  to  a removal  of  the  limits 
then  existing,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
the  British  possessions  were  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  dependencies  of 
Nepaul,  extending  through  the  whole 
tract  of  the  Himalaya,  and  occupying 
the  low  lands  below  the  first  ridge  on 
the  Goruckpore  frontier ; by  the  Raj- 
poot and  Mahratta  powers  of  Central 
India  to  the  west;  whilst  the  states 
of  Berar  and  Poonah  intercepted  the 
communication  between  the  Bengal 
provinces  and  those  of  the  Dekkan. 

Of  the  princes  and  chiefs  included 
within  the  British  boundaries,  or  at 
least  within  those  limits  to  which  the 
British  authority  extended,  some  had 
been  taken  under  its  protection,  to 
defend  them  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  ambitious  neighbours.  This 
protection  was  of  a feudal  nature;  it 
exacted  no  return  but  occasional  mi- 
litary service  on  emergencies ; and  in 
tranquil  times  required  nothing  but  a 
quiet  administration  of  civil  affairs, 
and  an  unreserved  reference  of  all 
disputes  with  their  neighbours  to  the 
decision  of  the  British  Government. 
The  principal  members  of  this  class 
of  princes  were  the  Rajahs  of  Bhurt- 
pore  and  Macheri ; the  Bundela  chiefs 
whose  territories  skirted  the  frontiers 
of  Bundlecund ; and  the  Sikh  chiefs, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej. 

A more  integral  part  of  the  British 
empire  in  India  consisted  of  those 
princes  who  had  resigned  into  its 


hands  the  military  power  of  their 
states,  and,  foregoing  the  prerogatives 
of  making  war  and  peace  on  their  own 
behalf,  supplied  from  their  territorial 
revenues  the  pay  of  the  forces  requi- 
site for  their  defence ; the  troops  thus 
maintained,  being  at  the  sole  disposal 
of  the  British  Government,  constituted 
an  actual  part  of  its  military  strength. 
Of  these,  the  relations  contracted  with 
the  princes  of  Oude  and  Hyderabad 
were  the  most  valuable,  and  most  to 
be  relied  upon. 

The  compact  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  ruler  of  Guzerat, 
termed  the  Guickwar,  was  of  a still 
more  intimate  nature ; the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  revenues  of  the 
country  being  delegated  to  the  pro- 
tecting state,  upon  its  becoming  surety 
for  the  payment  of  the  burthensome 
debt  due  by  the  Guickwar  Govern- 
ment. 

• The  subsidiary  alliance  with  the 
Peishwa,  chief  of  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy, was  of  a very  different  com- 
plexion. That  prince  always  evinced 
the  greatest  repugnance  to  confirm 
and  cement  the  union  between  the 
two  states;  and  it  was  obvious  that 
the  connection  was  deemed  deroga- 
tor)v,  and  that  the  Peishwa  waited 
only  a convenient  opportunity  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  which  a British 
resident  and  a British  subsidiary  force 
imposed  upon  him. 

With  the  other  Indian  powers  our 
relations  were  more  slender.  At 
some  courts  residents  were  admitted, 
and  with  others  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  connected  only  by  recipro- 
cal professions  of  amity.  Among  the 
former  were  Scindiah  and  the  Bhoosla 
Rajah  of  Nagpore,  neither  of  whom, 
it  was  apparent,  entertained  very 
friendly  sentiments  towards  the  Com- 
pany’s Government.  With  Holkar  our 
intercourse  was  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insanity  of  Jeswunt 
Row,  and  the  distractions  of  the  In- 
dore government;  and  no  immediate 
connection  had  been  established  with 
the  princes  of  Rajpootana,  agreeably 
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to  certain  stipulations  with  Scin- 
diah.* 

Such  were  the  condition  and  rela- 
tions of  British  India,  when  the  Earl 
of  Minto  resigned  the  high  office  of 
Governor  General  to  the  Earl  of 
Moira. 

His  Lordship  landed  at  Calcutta  on 
the  4th  October  1813,  accompanied 
by  the  Countess  of  Loudon  and  his 
family.  His  arrival  was  coetaneous 
with  the  announcement  of  an  impor- 
tant change  in  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  England  and  India, 
introduced  by  the  act  which  sanctioned 
the  renewal  of  the  Company’s  charter. 
This,  and  other  matter?  distinct  from 
military  subjects,  we  shall  forbear  for 
the  present  to  touch  upon. 

The  Earl  had  scarcely  been  allowed 
sufficient  space  of  time  to  become 
familiar  with  the  scene  of  his  new 
duties,  and  with  the  intricate  detail  of 
official  business,  and  to  obviate,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  freezing  influence  of 
the  late  cautious  maxims  of  policy,  as 
well  as  a certain  false  system  of  eco- 
nomy, which  had  in  some  degree  re- 
laxed the  energies  of  the  empire, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  com- 
mence a war  of  very  delicate  com- 
plexion and  formidable  character. 

The  kingdom  of  Nepaul,  which  a 
few  years  back  was  probably  less  fa- 
miliar to  us  than  Pegu  or  Siam  is  at 
present,  had  risen  into  importance 
from  the  growing  extent  of  its  terri- 
tories, as  well  as  from  the  character 
and  principles  of  its  government.  It 
stretched  along  the  borders  of  the  Bri- 
tish territories  for  6 or  700  miles  (one 
small  interval  excepted),  and  had  gra- 
dually pushed  its  encroachments  to 
the  Sutlej  in  the  west,  and  absorbed 
many  of  the  petty  Rajships  in  the  hilly 
country  to  the  north.  Since  Nepaul 
was  possessed  by  the  Ghoorkhas,  an 
event  which  happened  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  in  theory  as 
well  as  practice  it  was  ruled  by  a 
conquering  government ; and  the  for- 

* Calcutta  Ann.  Reg.  1821.  Pi  ins.  p’*  Na  ra- 
iive  of  Transactions  of  British  India,  ch.  I. 


midable  character  of  these  hardy 
mountaineers  either  inspired  the  na- 
tive powers  of  Hindoostan  with  terror, 
or  encouraged  them  to  regard  Nepaul 
as  a rallying  point,  when  opportunity 
offered,  to  throw  off  their  dependence 
upon  the  British  Government.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Nepaul  was  the  only 
power  in  India  which  had  never  bowed 
the  neck  to  a Mahomedan  conqueror » 
and  in  the  only  instance  of  our  hostile 
contact  with  it,  when  an  attack  upon 
our  allies  in  1767  obliged  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  to  send  a force  to 
their  assistance,  we  were  unsuccessful. 

For  ten  years  the  territories  of  the 
Company  and  their  allies  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  inroads  and  disputes  of 
the  Ghoorkhas  ; and  many  representa- 
tions had  been  made  by  the  Bengal  go- 
vernment respecting  their  aggressions, 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  : whose  cau- 
tious maxims  restrained  them  from 
authorizing  a recourse  to  the  only 
efficacious  measures  for  repressing 
them.  Their  rapid  strides  of  con- 
quest, and  their  insults  towards  the 
British  authorities,  became  at  length 
so  serious  and  intolerable,  that  the 
Earl  of  Moira,  however  averse,  from 
inclination*  as  well  as  duty,  to  com- 
mence a war  in  India,  promptly  deter- 
mined upon  hostilities  without  waiting 
for  a sanction  from  home.  Such, 
however,  was  the  impression  made  in 
this  country  by  the  accounts  from 
Bengal,  that  orders  were  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  that  very 
course  of  conduct  which  had  then  been 
already  pursued  by  his  Lordship. 

Remonstrance  and  negociation  were 
previously  tried;  but  whilst  this  artful' 
people  endeavoured  to  delude  the  Go- 
vernment into  a belief  that  all  differ- 
ences would  be  amicably  adjusted, 
they  took  advantage  of  the  interval  to 
obtain  forcible  possession  of  a neigh- 
bouring friendly  state,  and  counte- 
nanced, at  least,  the  murder  of  some 


* This  aversion  to  w ar  and  apgiandiz  mrnt  in 
our  Indian  territories  was  expressed  by  hi*  Lord- 
ship, in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  mon.  llwn  one 
occasion. 
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of  our  people  in  the  district  of  Go- 
. ruckpore. 

The  unhealthiness  of  the  low  lands, 
among  which  lay  the  disputed  terri- 
tory the  ostensible  ground  of  the  war, 
made  it  expedient  not  to  commence 
operations  until  the  cold  season.  The 
Earl  of  Moira  employed  the  interven- 
ing time  in  making  arrangements  to 
provide  against  the  Pindarry  invasions, 
as  well  as  apprehended  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  the  Mahratta  princes.* *  At 
the  proper  period,  he  repaired  to  the 
military  stations  on  the  north-west 
frontier,  and  fitted  four  divisions  to 
take  the  field  against  the  Nepaulese. 
Before  tfie  close  of  October  1814, 
two  divisions  had  penetrated  into  the 
' hills;  and  the  Ghoorkha  Raja,  the 
sovereign  of  several  subjugated  states, 
was  invaded  in  his  penetralia , where 
he  esteemed  himself  secure  and  almost 
inaccessible. 

- The  determined  and  skilful  resistance 
made  by  the  Ghoorkha  troops  under 
their  active  and  enterprizing  officers, 
the  strength  of  their  positions  and 
stockaded  hills,  together  with  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate  and  season  in 
which  the  operations  were  carried  on,f 

* Immediately  upon  the  advance  of  one  of  our 
divisions  into  the  lulls,  Runjeet  Singh’s  army 
moved  to.  a position  threatening  the  territory  of 
the  protected  Sikhs  ; and  the  I’atans  under  Ameer 
Khan  concentrated  within  a few  marches  of  our 
Agra  frontier. 

t The  Indian  and  European  character  were 
seen  strongly  contrasted,  whilst  the  army  was 
employed  in  the  elevated  snowy  regions.  Whilst 
the  miserable  sepoys  sat  huddled  together,  with 
their  knees  drawn  up  to  their  chins,  enveloped  in 
their  blankets,  gazing  with  horrid  amazement  at 
ascenekuowii  to  them  hitherto  only  by  descrip- 
tion; the  European  officers  were  hustling  about, 
enjoying  the  scene  which  brought  with  it  asso- 
ciations that  reminded  them  of  early  days,  and 
auuising  themselves  with  pelting  each  other  with 
snow-balls.  The  unusual  hardships  sustained  by 
the  troops  in  this  campaign  were  duly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Governor  General  in  his  general 
orders,  10th  June,  1815:  “ Difficulties  have  been 
surmounted,  privations  and  fatigue  endured  in  a 
mountain  warfare,  and  a climate  uncongenial  to 
the  great  body  of  the  troops,  with  a degree  of  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  which  would  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  any  at  my  j and  these  qualities 
are  the  more  conspicuous  in  troops,  who  have'ever 
been  accustomed  to  terminate  a campaign  by 
rapid  successes  on  the  plains.”  Among  other 
materials  provided  by  the  Ghoorkhas  for  resist- 
ance, unusual  among  Indian  powers,  shrapnel! 
shells  were  found  at  Mnckwanpnre,  and  their 
howitzers  were  fitted  with  tangent  scales. 


initiated  our  native  army  into  a 
species  of  warfare  hitherto  unknown 
to  it.  The  most  remarkable  events  of 
the  first  campaign  were,  the  failure 
before  the  stockaded  hill  and  fort  of 
Nalapanee,  where  Major  General  Gil- 
lespie fell ; and  the  skilful  movements 
of  General  Ochterlony,  whereby  he 
eventually  obliged  the  Ghoorkha  chief, 
Umeer  Singh,  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Malown.  The  surrender  of  this  al- 
most impregnable  fortress  closed  the 
campaign,  which  left  in  our  posses- 
sion the  hill  tract  from  the  Gogra 
to  the  Sutlej ; a result  which  raised 
the  reputation  of  the  British  arms 
among  the  native  powers  of  India 
to  a height  proportionate  to  their 
sanguine  expectation  of  our  dis- 
grace. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Ne- 
paul  government*  revealed  its  trea- 
cherous character.  The  negociations 
for  peace  terminated  in  a treaty,  by 
which  one-third  of  the  Ghoorkha  do- 
minions was  left  in  the  power  of  the 
British,  and  the  rest  was  restored  to 
its  former  owners.  Whilst  the  Bri- 
tish army  was  about  to  retire,  under  a 
belief  that  the  war  was  ended,  the 
enemy  refused  to  abide  by  the  stipu- 
lations, and  recommenced  hostilities. 
The  decisive  operations  of  General 
Ochterlony,  who  turned  the  Cheree 
Ghatce  pass,  by  a dangerous  defile, 
soon  reduced  him  to  submission,  and 
the  treaty  was  ratified  in  March 
1816,*  when  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Ghoorkha  territories  were  left  in  our 
possession. 

By  this  treaty  the  districts  of  Boot- 
wal  and  Sheraj,  between  Goruckpore 
and  the  first  range  of  hills,  were  fi- 
nally appropriated  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment ; the  Ghoorkhas  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  whole  of  the  lands 
below  the  hills  westward  of  the  Cau- 
sitaki  or  Cosi,  as  well  as  part  of  the 

• r * * 

* The  details  of  ihe  operations  against  the 
Ghoorkhas  are  minutely  recorded  In  a series  of 
letters  published  in  the  Calcutta  Journal,  Vei.  vi. 
No.  303,  et  »tq.f  in  Mr.  J.  B Fraser’s  Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  &c.  Seeour 
review  of  that  work,  Asiatic  Journal,  Vol.xiii., 
p.  353. 
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Morung  eastward  of  that  river,  where- 
by a free  communication  was  gained, 
by  the  pass  of  Nagra-cote,  with  the 
territory  of  the  Sikem  Raja;  and  that 
prince,  relieved  from  the  yoke  to  w hich 
he  had  been  subjected  by  the  Ne- 
paulese,  was  first  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  a friendly  connection  with 
the  British  Government.  To  the  west- 
ward, the  provinces  of  Ktimaon,  and 
part  of  Gurwhal,  as  far  as  the  Alac- 
nunda  river,  with  the  Deyrah  Dhoon 
or  valley,  were  placed  under  British 
authority.  The  rest  of  the  territories, 
as  far  as  the  Sutlej,  were  restored  to 
the  femilies  which  possessed  them  be- 
fore the  Ghoorkha  invasion ; or,  where 
they  had  become  extinct,  were  confer- 
red on  chiefs  who  had  served  the  Bri- 
tish Government  with  zeal  and  fidelity 
during  the  war,  under  that  species  of 
feudal  tenure  which  has  been  already 
described.  The  British  authority  was 
thus  established  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  plains  below  the  hills,  and 
through  the  Himalaya  country,  from 
Thibet  to  the  Sutlej,  with  the  exception 
of  Nepaul,  now  confined  to  its  origi- 
nal limits,  and  compelled  to  admit  an 
international  communication,  and  the 
presence  of  a British  agent  at  its 
court. 

Viewed  either  in  a financial,  com- 
mercial, or  political  aspect,  the  advan- 
tages of  this  treaty  are  not  difficult  to 
fee  perceived.  An  expensive  system 
of  defence  against  a turbulent  and  en- 
croaching neighbour  became  no  longer 
necessary : a ready  and  secure  access 
was  for  the  first  time  opened  to  the 
' vast  Trans-Himalayan  countries ; above 
all  must  be  ranked  the  acquisition  of  a 
barrier,  which  may  be  now  regarded  as 
impregnable. 

The  British  Government  was  not 
slow  in  testifying  its  satisfaction  at 
the  conduct  of  the  Governor  General 
of  India.  • In  December  1816,  he  was 
created  Viscount  Loudon,  Earl  Raw- 
don,  and  Marquess  Hastings ; and 
in  February  1817,  the  thanks  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  voted  to 
his  Lordship,  “ for  his  judicious  ar- 


rangements in 
of  the  military 
paul,  by  which  the* 
to  a successful*  issue, 
blished  upon  just  and  honourable 
terms.’*  .In  moving  this  vote  in  the 
House  ^(J^mmon^, of 
the  Board  of  Controul  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  result  of  this  war, 
which  was  owing  to  the  firmness  and 
moderation  of  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral, was  a source  of  safety,  as 
well  as  honour  and  glory,  to  this 
country ; but  in  its  future  conse- 
quences of  an  importance  not  easy 
to  trace.* 

Those  acknowledgments  could  not 
have  been  the  least  acceptable  to  the 
Marquess  which  proceeded  from  the 
East-India  Company.  The  Court  of 
Directors,  whose  sanction  of  the  course 
proposed  by  his  Lordship  had  been  so 
long  withheld,  and  so  reluctantly  given, 
passed  on  the  26th  Nov.  1816  a vote 
of  thanks,  “ for  the  prudence,  energy, 
and  ability,  combined  with  a judicious 
application  of  the  resources  of  the 
Company,  displayed  by  his  Lordship 
in  planning  and  directing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  late  war  against  the  Ne- 
paulese,  undertaken  in  consequence 
of  a persevering  system  of  encroach- 
ment and  insult  on  their  part;  and 
also  for  his  wisdom  and  moderation,  in 
availing  himself  of  the  successes  ob- 
tained by  the  army  for  concluding  a 
peace  with  the  Ghoorka  power,  on 
terms  both  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous.” This  vote , was  confirmed 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  a Court 
of  Proprietors ; at  which  a gentleman, 
not  accustomed  to  eulogize  the  mea- 
sures of  administration,  'in  India  or  at 
home,  is  represented  to  have  said, 
that  “had  the  Noble  Marquess  pur- 
sued a different  course — had  he,  like 
his  predecessors,  Sir  George  Barlow 
and  Lord  Minto,  declined  resisting 
the  unjust  conduct  of  the  enemy, 
whereby  they  compromised  the  dignity 
and  honour  of  the  Company,  he  would 
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have  been  ready  to  pass  a vote  of  cen-  of  the  most  desperate  races  of  de- 
sure  on  him.”*  predators.* 

The  next  important  political  mea-  Such  is  the  picture  of  this  gang  of 
sure  which  employed  the  attention  of  despoilers,  drawn  by  a high  official  au- 
Lord  Hastings,  was  the  extermination  thority.  Other  accounts,  equally  ve- 
of  a roving  band  of  marauders,  who,  racious,  represent  them  in  still  darker 
under  the  denomination  of  Pindarries.  colours;  as  the  most  merciless  of  all 


ravaged  Central  India  and  the  adjoin- 
ing British  provinces.  They  consisted 
of  about  30,000  cavalry, f subject  to 
no  regular  discipline,  and  having  in 
fact  no  national  existence.  The  me- 
morable chastisement  bestowed  upon 
these  freebooters  has  left  a durable 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Hindoo  people,  whose  tranquillity  was 
incessantly  molested  by  their  rapid 
inroads  and  fearful  ravages.  Their 
origin  and  existence  as  a body  is 
ascribed  to  the  Mahrattas,  to  whom 
they  were  convenient  auxiliaries,  and 
upon  whose  chiefs  they  considered 
themselves  dependent.  Condemned, 
says  a late  writer,  to  be  the  very  sca- 
vengers of  the  Mahrattas,  their  habits 
and  character  became  adapted  to  their 
employment;  and  it  is  an  extraordi- 
nary fact,  that  not  one  of  these  ma- 
rauders ever  established  a claim  to 
high  reputation.  Each  individual  dis- 
played the  ignorance,  the  meanness, 
the  rapacity,  and  the  unfeeling  cruelty, 
by  which  they  were  distinguished  as  a 
body.  Defenceless  provinces,  which 
it  was  the  object  of  predatory  con- 
querors to  lay  waste  with  a merciless 
sword,  were  the  points  to  which  the 
efforts  of  the  Pindarries  were  directed ; 
but  it  was  to  plunder,  not  to  fight, 
that  they  were  sent  in  front  of  other 
troops ; and  they  have  never  acquired, 
as  a body,  any  reputation  for  valour. 
The  history  of  their  excesses  is  not 
relieved  by  the  recurrence  of  those  in- 
stances of  humanity  and  generosity, 
which  usually  chequer  the  narrative 


* Speech  of  Mr.  Hume  at  the  Eaat- India 
House,  11  December,  1816. 

t Sir  Thomas  lljslop’s  report  to  Marquees 
Hustings  makes  the  number  *£3,000.  Colonel 
Blacker,  who  had  superior  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  strength  of  the  Pindarries,  computes 
their  teal  force  to  he  less.  The  above  estimate 
was  given  in  Parliament. 


barbarians ; as  habitually  committing 
unheard-of  enormities,  against  whole 
tribes  of  inoffensive  neighbours;  as 
guilty  of  atrocities,  the  bare  details  of 
which  excite  horror  and  disgust ; in 
short,  as  a banditti,  compared  with 
whom  the  Scythian  destroyers  of  old, 
and  the  American  savages  in  their 
fiercest  aspect,  seem  gentle,  generous, 
and  sympathizing.f 

To  conduct  a war  against  wretches 
like  these,  according  to  the  conven- 
tional system  established  among  civi- 
lized nations,  would  have  been  absurd, 
as  well  as  ineffectual.  Their  rapid  mo- 
tions, and  loose  organization,  mocked 
the  operations  of  ordinary  warfare. 
To  borrow,  the  apt  illustration  era-* 
ployed  by  an  eloquent  speaker  in  de- 
scribing the  Pindarries,  attacked,  rout- 
ed, scattered  in  all  directions,  they 
would  speedily  collect  and  congregate 
again;  as  a globule  of  quicksilver,  dis- 
persing for  a moment  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  finger,  re-unites  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  is  withdrawn.  Their 
annihilation  was  besides,  indispensable 
to  the  general  welfare  of  Hindoostan. 
From  the  very  looseness  of  their  com- 
position, they  became  a nucleus  to  at- 
tract whatever  was  floating  and  unat- 
tached in  the  community,  and  always 
presented  a mass  of  materials,  which 
an  able  and  popular  leader  might  con- 
vert either  to  the  destruction  of  others, 
or  to  his  own  aggrandizement. 

Here  again  the  Governor  General 
was  embarrassed  by  the  tenor  of  his 
instructions  from  England,  and  was- 
forced  to  choose  decisive  measures  at 
his  own  responsibility.  It  is  a fact, 
that  the  news  of  the  last  outrageous 


* Sir  J.  Malcolm’s  Memoir  of  Central  India, 
vol.  i.  c.  x.  passim. 

+ See  papers  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
nons,  May,  1818. 
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irruption  of  the  Pindarries  reached 
this  country  a few  weeks  after  the 
Home  government  had  despatched  to 
India  final  and  most  peremptory  in- 
junctions to  observe  a forbearing  po- 
licy. Delays,  incident  to  the  season, 
fortunately  enabled  the  Marquess  to 
receive  a warrant  for  his  proceedings, 
before  he  began  to  act  on  his  own 
discretion. 

The  insolence  of  the  Pindarries,  pro- 
ceeding from  causes  which  will  pre- 
sently appear,  grew  to  such  a height 
in  1816,  that  they  invaded  the  British 
territories  in  the  Presidency  of  Ma- 
dras, laid  waste  the  country,  and 
burned  some  villages.  The  British 
army,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  came 
in  contact  with  the  marauding  parties 
of  Cheettoo,  the  principal  Pindarry 
chieftain,  who  had  fixed  his  canton- 
ments or  Durra,  amid  the  rugged  hills 
and  wild  forests  which  lie  between  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Nerbuddah  and 
the  Vindhya  range.  He  quitted  these 
fastnesses,  and  the  following  year, 
when  the  British  armies  entered  Cen- 
tral India,  he  was  closely  pursued  to 
Aggur  and  Mewar.  On  the  approach 
of  a British  detachment  he  fled,  and 
returned  bv  a wide  circuit  to  his  old 
strong  post.  Here  he  had  no  resting 
place.  His  main  body  was  attacked 
and  routed,  and  his  divided  followers 
were  pursued  by  detachments  of  Bri- 
tish troops,  until  their  spirit  was  so 
broken,  that  they  became  the  prey  of 
the  petty  Rajpoot  chiefs  and  village 
officers,  who  eagerly  retaliated  the 
treatment  they  had  so  long  endured 
from  these  ruthless  plunderers.*  The 
other  Pindarry  chiefs  and  their  fol- 
lowers were  pursued  with  equal  dili- 
gence by  detachments  of  the  British 
army.  Surrounded,  and  driven,  as  if 
into  a net,  by  the  converging  forces 
of  the  British  Presidencies,  repelled 
from  the  frontiers  of  Scindiah  and 
Holkar  by  the  events  of  the  Mahratta 
war,  and  cut  off  from  their  accustomed 


• It  was  the  singular  fate  of  Chetttoo  to  be 
destroyed  by  a tiger,  whilst  endeavouring  to  seek 
concealment  in  a forest. 


retreat  across  the  Nerbuddah  into  the 
territories  of  the  Peishwa,  or  the 
Bhoosla,  one  of  their  main  bodies  at 
length  fell  in  with  a British  corps  near 
Gungraur,  and  were  so  completely 
routed,  that  they  implored  the  Nabob 
of  Bhopal  to  become  their  intercessor 
with  the  British  Government.  The 
close  of  their  history  is  thus  delivered 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm* : 

“ No  measures  were  ever  more 
wisely  planned,  more  vigorously  pur- 
sued, or  more  successfully  accom- 
plished, than  those  adopted  for 
their  suppression.  There  remains  not 
a spot  in  India  that  a Pindarry  can  call 
his  home.  They  have  been  hunted 
like  wild  beasts ; numbers  have  been 
killed  ; all  have  been  ruined.  Those 
who  adopted  their  cause  have  fallen. 
They  were  early  in  the  contest  shun- 
ned like  a contagion  ; and  even  the 
villagers,  whom  they  so  recently  op- 
pressed, were  among  the  foremost  to 
attack  them.  Their  principal  leaders 
have  either  died,  submitted,  or  be- 
come captives : whilst  their  followers, 
with  the  exception  of  a few,  whom  - 
the  liberality  and  consideration  of  the 
British  Government  have  aided  to  be- 
come industrious,  are  lost  in  that  po- 
pulation from  whose  dregs  they  origi- 
nally issued.  A minute  investigation 
only  can  discover  these  once  formi- 
dable disturbers,  connected  as  they 
now  are  among  the  lowest  classes, 
where  they  are  making  some  amends 
for  past  atrocities,  by  the  benefit  which 
is  derived  from  their  labour  in  re- 
storing trade  and  cultivation.  Other 
plunderers  may  arise  from  distem- 
pered times ; but  as  a body  the  Pin- 
darries are  so  effectually  destroyed,  - 
that  their  name  is  already  almost  for- 
gotten, though  not  five  years  are 
passed  since  it  spread  terror  and  dis- 
may over  all  India.” 

The  Pindarry  war  has  been  sepa- 
rately described  (so  far  as  it  was  expe- 
dient to  describe  a war  carried  on 
against  independent  bands,  and  by 


* Menvoir  of  Central  India,  Vol.  J,  p.  401. 
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distinct  detachments),  although  it  was 
implicated  with  a contest  of  far  greater 
magnitude  and  importance. 

When  the  audacious  outrages  be- 
fore referred  to  provoked  the  Governor 
General  to  prepare  for  the  course  he 
pursued,  information  reached  him  that 
any  hostile  measures  against  the  Pin- 
darries  would  involve  him  in  a war 
with  certain  great  powers,  especially 
with  Scindiah  and  Holkar,  the  most 
powerful  chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy. His  anxiety  to  reconcile 
the  rule  which  Parliament  had  pre- 
scribed, with  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  moment,  induced  him  to  open  a 
negociation  with  these  two  powers ; 
and  having  intercepted  some  impor- 
tant intelligence  relative  to  the  con- 
nection between  Scindiah*  and  the 
Pindarries,  he  advertized  this  chief- 
tain that  he  knew  of  his  designs.  He 
had  even  transmitted  to  him,  unopened, 
intercepted  letters  from  Scindiah  to  the 
court  of  Nepaul  (which  were  delivered 
to  his  highness  in  full  durbar),  and 
acquainted  him  that  he  was  willing  to 
forget  all  that  had  passed,  provided  he 
consented  to  a new  treaty,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  British  Government  from  for- 
mer stipulations,  in  the  year  1805,  that 
no  separate  engagements  should  be 
contracted  by  us  with  his  Rajpoot 
feudatories.  A treaty  of  alliance,  with 
a condition  to  this  effect,  was  signed 
in  November  1817,  (not,  however,  un- 
til our  troops  were  within  one  march 
of  his  frontier ,f ) by  which  Scindiah 
engaged  to  combine  his  efforts  with 
those  of  the  British  Government  in 


• This  chieftain  bad  been  discovered  to  have 
intrigued  with  the  Nepaulese  whilst  the  British 
were  at  war  with  them  ; but,  though  discovered, 
the  transactions  were  passed  over,  with  a gene- 
rosity which  ought  to  have  made  a strong  impres- 
sion upon  him. 

t When  the  treaty  was  ratified,  Lord  Hastings 
ssued  a general  order  to  the  tmops,  who  were  im- 
patient for  a conflict,  in  which  lie  says,  “The 
generous  confidence  and  animated  zeal  of  the 
army  may  experience  a shade  of  disappointment, 
in  the  diminished  prospect  of  serious  exertion  } 
but  the  Governor  General  is  convinced  that  the 
reflection  of  every  officer  i nd  soldier  in  this  army 
will  satisfy  hitn,  that  thus  carrying  every  desired 
point  with  equity  and  moderation,  is  the  proudest 
triumph  for  the  British  character. ” 


suppressirg  the  predatory  system,  and 
restoring  the  general  tranquillity  of 
the  country.* 

A similar  policy  was  employed  with 
respect  to  Ameer  Khan,  a Patan  ad- 
venturer, who,  profiting  by  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  country,  obtained  a 
territory,  and  established  himself  as 
an  independent  chief.  His  band  of 
plunderers  was  dispersed ; and,  by  the 
moderation  of  the  Governor  General, 
their  chief  received  a liberal  pro- 
vision, when  Sir  David  Ochterlony 
advanced  into  Rajpootana,  to  co- 
operate in  the  general  suppression  of 
the  predatory  system.  The  treaty 
was  signed  at  Delhi,  the  9th  No- 
vember. 

The  adverse  faction^  which  in  the 
year  1816  existed  at  the  court  of  the 
Bhoosla  dynasty  of  the  Mahrattas, 
afforded  a favourable  opportunity  for 
negociating  a treaty  with  the  Raja  of 
Nagpore,  which  was  finally  executed 
on  the  27th  May,  between  the  British 
Government  and  Moodhagee  Bhoosla 
( Appa  Saheb),  who  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  the  government  in  behalf  of 
the  Maha  Raja,  Pursajee  Bhoosla. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  measure, 
which  formed  a prominent  feature  in 
the  Marquess’s  arrangements,  it  was 
expected  would  not  onlj  afford  great  ad- 
vantages in  the  Pindarry  war,  but  have 
the  effect  of  detaching  the  Bhoosla  for 
ever  from  the  other  members  of  the 
Mahratta  confederation. 

The  hostile  demonstrations  which 
had  been  manifested  by  Bajeerow,  the 
Peishwa,  and  especially  his  evident 
connivance  at  the  conduct  of  one  of 
his  commanders,  named  Trimbukjee, 
who  openly  resisted  the  British,  and 
committed  many  acts  of  violence,  gave 
rise  to  certain  precautionary  measures, 
which  produced,  in  June  1817,  after  a 
long  and  troublesome  negociation,  a 
treaty,  recognizing,  on  the  part  of  that 
prince,  some  important  concessions, 
by  one  of  which  BajeeroW  divested 

* The  tieaty  is  given  in  Malcolm's  Memoir, 
App.No.  xvi.,  which  also  contains  the  engage- 
ments with  the  Rajpoot  llajas  and  Ameer  Kltau, 
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himself  of  the  character  of  supreme 
head  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  It  also 
provided  for  the  settlement  of  all  those 
points  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
acrimonious  disputes  at  the  Poonah 
durbar,  and  for  our  defence,  as  far  as 
possible,  against  the  continuance  of 
the  prince’s  treachery. 

Whilst  these  various  arrangements 
were  completing,  or  in  progress  to- 
wards completion,  and  amidst  the  toils 
of  the  cabinet.  Lord  Hastings,  who 
worked  night  and  day,* *  prepared  his 
general  plan  of  operations  for  the 
campaign,  avo^dly  directed  against 
the  Pindarries,  but  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  any  unexpected 
emergency. 

This  plan  embraced  the  whole  circle 
of  the  reserved  possessions  of  Scin- 
diah  and  Holkar,  including  likewise 
a great  part  of  Rajpootana.  Within 
these  limits,  it  was  the  intention  of 
his  Lordship,  if  possible,  wholly  to 
confine  the  campaign,  by  surrounding 
them  with  a cordon  of  efficient  corps, 
which  should  converge  simultaneously 
towards  a common  centre:  making 
provision,  however,  for  the  possible 
event  of  the  enemy’s  passing  this  bar- 
rier, and  by  no  means  neglecting  the 
defence  of  our  own  territories.  On 
the  side  of  Hindoostan,  his  Lordship 
intended  to  have  four  divisions  in  the 
field,  each  of  sufficient  strength  to 
act  independently  under  any  circum- 
stances ; besides  two  corps  of  obser- 
vation to  guard  the  most  exposed  part 
of  our  frontier,  in  case  the  enemy 
should  find  the  opportunity  of  under- 
taking an  offensive  enterprize.  The 
points  at  which  the  several  corps  were 
ordered  to  collect,  were  Kalingur,  in 
Bundlecund,  some  point  on  the  Jum- 
na, midway  between  Calpee  and  Eta- 
wa,  Agra,  and  Rewaree.  The  two 
corps  of  observation  were  to  be  sta- 
tioned, one  about  Rewa,  to  the  south 
of  Mirzapore  and  Benares,  and  the 
other  further  eastward,  in  the  southern 

* u Lord  Moira,”  says  a statement  in  one  of 
the  Calcutta  newspapers  of  this  period,  “ works 
night  and  day.” 

Asiatic  Jour n. — No.  96. 


extremity  of  Bahar.  On  the  side  of 
the  Deckan,  his  Lordship  expected  to 
have  in  the  field  at  least  four  sub- 
stantive corps  and  a reserve,  each  of 
strength  enough  to  act  independently. 
In  Guzerat,  a corps  was  also  to  be 
formed,  to  penetrate  in  a north-east- 
erly direction,  and  complete  the  cor- 
don of  the  intended  area  of  operations. 

It  was  the  design  of  Marquess  Hast- 
ings to  assume  the  personal  direction 
of  the  different  movements,  and  to  fix 
his  head-quarters  with  the  centre  di- 
vision of  the  Bengal  army,  appointed 
to  rendezvous  between  Calpee  and 
Etawa ; and  it  was  deemed  necessary, 
with  a view  to  ensure  a due  consis- 
tency of  action  on  the  side  of  the 
Deckan,  to  request  the  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Madras  Presidency  (Sir 
Thomas  Hislop)  to  take  the  personal 
command  of  the  troops  between  the 
Nerbuddah  and  the  Kishna,  and  to 
regulate  the  disposition  of  the  forces 
to  be  there  collected,  so  as  to  fall  in 
with  his  Lordship’s  projects  on  the 
side  of  Hindoostan.* 

With  true  Asiatic  guile,  under  the 
mask  of  treaties,  assurances  of  friend- 
ship, and  apparent  co-operation  to- 
wards the  scheme  which  then  chiefly 
engaged  the  Governor  General’s  atten- 
tion, the  Mahratta  powers  concerted 
a deep-laid  conspiracy  for  overthrow- 
ing the  British  dominion  in  India. 
The  scheme  was  first  revealed  at 
Poonah,  on  the  5th  Nov.  1817,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  treaty  with 
Scindiah  was  signed,  so  serious  a blow 
to  the  conspiracy.  With  characteris- 
tic cruelty,  the  Peishwa  having  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  subsi- 
diary force  stationed  in  his  capital, 
seized  upon  two  Englishmen  (Captain 
Vaughan  and  his  brother),  peaceably 
traveling  with  a small  escort,  and 
hanged  them.  So  artfully  had  he  cojv 
ducted  himself,  that  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, qualified  as  he  is  for  discerning 
native  duplicity,  was  so  far  imposed 
upon,  in  an  interview  with  that  prince, 

■ nr  ■■  ' J 

* Prinsep,  pp.  21 1 and  212. 
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as  to  express  to  L°rd  Hastings  his 
perfect  conviction  that  the  friendly 
professions  of  the  Peishwa  deserved 
entire  confidence.* 

The  Raja  of  Nagpore  governed 
himself  according  to  the  behaviour  of 
his  prince,  now  making  preparations 
for  war,  now  assuming  an  appearance 
of  cordial  friendship  towards  the  Bri- 
tish, as  the  Peishwa’s  designs  became 
more  or  less  apparent ; until  the  news 
of  the  insurrection  at  Poonah,  and  the 
arrival  of  a khilat  (or  dress  of  honour), 
from  Bajee  Row,  determined  him  upon 
that  course  which,  if  either  his  honour 
or  his  interest  had  been  consulted, 
would  have  been  avoided  by  him. 
An  attack  was  commenced  upon  the 
Residency,  and,  after  a severe  engage- 
ment, represented  as  the  most  trying 
contest  our  native  army  had  ever  been 
engaged  in,f  the  Nagpore  troops  were 
defeated. 

The  movements  of  Holkar’s  army, 
and  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  court  of  Indore,  left  little  doubt 
that  this  branch  of  the  Mahratta  power 
would  shortly  discover  a participa- 
tion in  the  general  plot.  Ameer  Khan, 
though  he  had  treated,  had  not  rati- 
fied his  engagements;  waiting  art- 
fully until  he  could  calculate  the  re- 
sult of  the  approaching  conflict.  The 
neutrality  of  Scindiah  was  insecure, 
and  exposed  to  a thousand  risks,  from 
the  continual  solicitations  and  taunts 
with  which  that  prince  was  assailed. 
In  fact,  the  only  one  of  our  Mahratta 
allies  who  strictly  preserved  his  fi- 
delity was  the  Guickwar. 

A war  was  now  commenced  upon  a 
scale  far  surpassing  any  that  had 
hitherto  tasked  the  powers  of  a Go- 
vernor of  India,  and  before  which  the 
dimensions  of  an  European  campaign 
shrink  in  comparison.  The  punish- 
ment of  a petty  band  of  freebooters 
had  convulsed  the  continent,  and  every 

* He  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  corrupt  our 
native  troops.  A native  non-c'>m missioned  offi- 
cer, named  Sheick  Houssein,  brought  to  his  cap- 
tain 5,o0o  rupees,  which  lie  had  received  from  the 
Peishwa  as  a reward  for  desertion. 

t Prinsep,  p.  588. 


native  power  was  upon  the  watch  to 
profit  by  any  miscarriage  or  misfor- 
tune of  the  British  army,  which  had 
moreover  to  protect  a frontier  of  not 
less  than  2,500  miles  in  extent.  But, 
great  as  were  the  dangers  of  this 
crisis,  the  talents  which  were  deve- 
loped by  Lord  Hastings  were  fully 
equal  to  them.  Foresight  and  cir- 
cumspection, sagacity  and  prompti- 
tude, on  the  part  of  him  by  whom  the 
complicated  system  was  conceived,  and 
the  gallantry  of  the  troops  employed, 
ensured  success,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence. 

That  the  fortitude  both  of  the  troops 
and  their  noble  commander  might  be 
subjected  to  every  possible  test,  the 
army  was  visited  at  this  momentous 
juncture  by  one  of  the  direst  scourges 
ever  recorded  in  history.  An  epi- 
demic disorder,  denominated  cholera 
morbus , but  resembling  that  malady 
only  in  some  of  its  principal  features, 
attacked  the  division  commanded  by 
Lord  Hastings  in  persoti,  on  the  1 4th 
November,  whilst  marching  easterly 
from  the  Sindh.  It  had  been  first  ob- 
served about  the  middle  of  the  rainy 
season  of  1817,  at  Jessore,  in  the  Delta 
of  the  Ganges,  along  whose  banks  and 
those  of  its  tributary  streams  it  spread 
its  fatal  course,  comprehending  the 
city  of  Calcutta  in  its  ravages.  For 
about  ten  days  the  camp  was  con- 
verted into  an  hospital;  the  deaths 
amounting  to  a tenth  of  the  number 
collected.  Europeans,  were  attacked 
less  frequently,  but  more  dangerously 
than  natives.  As  the  army  advanced, 
in  hopes  of  reaching  a purer  air,  each 
day’s  route  was  strewed  with  dead  and 
dying.  Those  who  fell  down  on  the 
road  (for  the  attack  is  so  sudden  that 
many  have  fallen  from  their  horses 
and  been  unable  to  rise),  could  not  be 
removed,  through  the  impossibility  of 
finding  adequate  means  of  transport. 
The  malady  had  happily  expended  its 
virulence,  when  the  movement  of  the 
Pindarries  towards  Gwalior,  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  threatened  to  de- 
mand the  active  exertions  of  the 
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Marquess  and  his  division  in  the 
field. 

The  fate  of  Bajee  Row  was  soon 
brought  to  a crisis.  The  inarch  of 
the  fourth  division  of  the  army,  in 
less  than  a fortnight,  drove  that  chief 
from  Poonah,  placed  the  British  stand- 
ard upon  the  Peishwa’s  palace,  and 
brought  the  resources  of  a populous 
city  into  action  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  campaign  against  him. 

The  defection  of  the  Bhoosla  did 
not  remain  long  unpunished.  Troops 
poured  into  Nagporc  from  all  quarters; 
and  although  no  country  could  be  bet- 
ter adapted  to  desultory  warfare  thau 
the  territory  of  this  chief,  the  whole 
being  a continued  tract  of  mountains, 
ravines,  and  jungles,  the  military 
operations  against  the  Bhoosla  state 
were  brought  to  a conclusion  in  less 
than  a month  from  the  Rajah’s  defec- 
tion. After  some  hesitation  between 
the  two  expedients  of  deposing  Appa 
Saheb,  and  of  concluding  a treaty  with 
him,  purchased  by  a sacrifice  of  ter-, 
ritory,  yielding  a net  revenue  of 
22,47,200  rupees ; the  policy  and  mo- 
deration of  Marquess  Hastings  led 
him  to  concur  in  the  adoption  of  the 
latter. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that 
it  formed  a part  of  Lord  Hastings* 
plan  to  conclude  with  the  Holkar  dur- 
bar a treaty  of  concert,  similar  to  that 
effected  with  Scindiah.  A letter  had 
accordingly  been  sent  to  the  regency, 
explaining  the  terms  of  the  connexion 
which  it  was  the  Governor  General's 
desire  to  form  with  that  state.  For  a 
long  time  no  notice  was  taken  of  this 
communication,  till  at  length,  on  the 
15th  of  November,  an  overture  was 
made  by  Toolsee  Bae,  the  regent,  who 
offered  to  place  herself  and  the  young 
Mulhar  R ow  under  British  protection. 
Before  any  effectual  steps  could  be 
taken  to  profit  by  this  overture,  which 
was  either  a feint,  or  made  without 
the  concurrence  of  her  military  chiefs, 
the  news  of  the  Peishwa’s  defection 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  stirred 
up  into  fresh  commotion  the  elements 


of  political  intrigue,  which  flourished 
in  great  perfection  at  this  unprincipled 
court,  and  at  length  the  war  faction 
determined  upon  engaging  the  British 
troops,  which  had  arrived  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  capital  in  prosecution  of 
the  measures  against  the  Pindarries. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  whose  division 
was  pursuing  the  flying  chieftain, 
Cheettoo,  finding  that  the  latter  was 
in  communication  with  the  Holkar 
camp,  and  learning  what  was  passing 
at  the  court  of  Indore,  joined  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop’s  division  at  Oujein, 
and  the  two  divisions  advanced  towards 
the  Mahratta  camp  on  the  14th  De- 
cember, with  the  ostensible  view  of 
giving  effect  to  the  negociations  then 
pending  between  the  durbar  and  the 
British  Government.  While  the  two 
armies  lay  within  fourteen  miles  of 
each  other,  the  regent,  Toolsee  Bae, 
whose  bad  government  and  vices  de- 
stroy all  compassion  for  her  fate,  was 
carried  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
Seepra  and  put  to  death,  to  prevent 
any  intrigues  against  the  desperate 
course  about  to  be  pursued.* 

A few  days  after  (21st  December) 
was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Me- 
heidpore,  which,  as  it  was  the  most 
splendid  achievement  of  the  Mahratta 
war,  and  indeed  the  only  general  ac- 
tion of  primary  order  in  India  since 
1804;  and  as  it  demonstrates  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Governor  General,  in  pro- 
viding a sufficient  mass  of  force  for  a 
sudden  emergency  like  this,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Pindarry  contest,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  describe  as  con- 
cisely as  possible.-]* 

The  enemy  was  drawn  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seepra  in  two  lines,  of 
which  the  infantry  and  heavy  batteries 
formed  the  first,  and  the  cavalry,  in 
masses,  the  second.  An  advance  of 
cavalry,  horse  artillery,  and  light  in- 

* Avery  interesting  account  of  this  transaction 
is  given  by  Sir  Johu  Malcolm.  Memoirs,  Vol.  k 
p, 315. 

f The  details  are  abridged  chiefly  from  Blacker 
(Memoir  of  Mahratta  War,  p.  146),  who  recon- 
noitred the  enemy  previous,  to  the  action,  in 
which  he  was  engaged. 
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fantry,  cleared  the  plain,  by  forcing 
the  scattered  parties  of  the  enemy 
across  the  river  to  their  main  body. 
The  passage  of  the  Seepra  was  effect- 
ed without  any  opposition  besides  a 
powerful  cannonade,  by  the  light  bri- 
gade, the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery 
following.  The  banks  of  the  river, 
like  those  of  most  others  in  Malwa, 
are  at  least  twenty-five  feet  high.  As 
soon  as  the  first  brigade  had  crossed. 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop  gave  orders  for  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  along  their  whole 
front. 

When  the  enemy  were  within  about 
seven  hundred  yards,  a smooth  glacis 
separating  the  two  armies,  Sir  John 
Malcolm’s  division  commenced  the 
attack  on  their  left,  which  was  latterly 
brought  forward  to  enfilade  this  ex- 
pected operation.  This  desperate  ser- 
vice was  resolutely  performed;  the 
enemy’s  infantry  were  driven  from 
their  position,  and  their  batteries 
were  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, in  face  of  a destructive  fire  of 
grape.* **  A simultaneous  charge  against 
the  enemy’s  right  was  made  by  the 
British  and  Mysore  cavalry,  whose 
rapid  movements  brought  them  into 
the  rear  of  the  opposed  batteries. 
Both  flanks  being  turned,  the  enemy 
fled  (though  the  Golandauze,  or  native 
gunners,  served  their  guns  to  the  last), 
followed  by  the  British  cavalry  and 
the  second  brigade,  which  acted  as  a 
reserve. 

As  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  ascended  the 
high  ground,  in  rear  of  the  enemy’s 
position,  he  observed  their  camp  still 
standing  in  the  hollow.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  was  ordered  to  move  upon 
it,  and  the  cavalry  getting  sight  of  it, 

* There  is  recorded  an  instance  of  coolness 
during  the  action  similar  to  that  which  dis- 
tinguished the  British  troops  at  Waterloo.  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  observing  a sepoy  battalion  stop 
and  fire  in  its  advance,  turned  round  to  some 
European  troops,  and  said,  “ My  lads,  there  is 
little  use  in  that;  I think  we  had  better  give  them 
the  cold  iron.”  Whereupon  he  was  answered 
with  characteristic  bluntness  from  the  ranks, 

**  Yes,  your  honour,  I think  we  had;”  and  the 
line  advanced  with  shouldered  arms  in  high  glee, 
notwithstanding  the  destructive  fire  then  playing 
*ipon  it.— Prinsep,  «» 4. 


abandoned  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives . 
to  the  Mysore  horse,  and  upon  reach- 
ing the  camp  found  it  deserted.  A 
fire  being  unexpectedly  opened  upon 
them  by  the  enemy,  who  made  a stand 
in  a position  defended  by  ravines,  the 
cavalry  waited  Sir  John’s  arrival, 
whose  advance,  and  the  measures  ta- 
ken by  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  drove  the 
enemy  across  the  river  by  which  their 
left  flank  had  been  covered.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  premeditated  stand  * 
had  been  made  with  a view  of  cover- 
ing the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  whose 
pursuit  was  now  actively  recom- 
menced. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  esti- 
mated at  3,000  men.  Young  Holkar, 
who  was  in  the  action,  and  is  repre- 
sented to  have  behaved  with  spirit,* 
fled  with  the  principal  bodies  of  horse 
(which  suffered  little,  having  kept 
aloof),  to  Alloat.  Sixty-three  guns, 
with  many  tumbrils  of  ammunition, 
were  abandoned  by  the  enemy;  and 
an  immense  booty,  laden  on  elephants, 
camels,  and  huckeries,  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  Mysore  horse.  The 
British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

The  power  of  Holkar  was  so  com- 
pletely broken  by  this  defeat,  that, 
finding  his  retreat  cut  off  by  our  divi- 
sions on  every  side,  and  no  means  of 
resistance  or  evasion  left  him,  he  de- 
termined to  accept  the  best  terms  he 
could;  and  Tanteea  Jog,  his  ambas- 
sador, entered  the  camp  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  soon  after  the  latter  had 
received  the  instructions  framed  by 
Marquess  Hastings,  who  had  contem- 
plated the  rupture  with  Holkar,  and 
prescribed  the  terms  on  which  his 
submission  was  to  be  accepted.  A 
treaty  was  signed  and  executed,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  draft  of  his 
Lordship,  on  the  6th  January  1818, 
and  its  immediate  effect  was  visible 
in  the  altered  conduct  of  Scindiah’s 
durbar,  which  thenceforward  perfectly 

* When  he  saw  his  troops  flying,  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  entreated  them  to  return.  Malcolm, 
c.  i.  p,  j 17. 
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acquiesced  in  every  arrangement  sug- 
gested by  the  Governor  General. 

Little  now  remained  to  be  done  but 
the  reduction  of  the  Peishwa,  who, 
though  a fugitive,  was  at  the  head  of 
a respectable  force,  commanded  by 
several  mutinous  sirdars.  Whilst  this 
chief  was  chased  by  several  British 
divisions  and  detachments,  Marquess 
Hastings,  whose  attention  had  been 
closely  engaged  upon  this  important 
subject,  determined,  upon  the  most 
weighty  considerations,  to  expel  Bajee 
Row  from  the  Deckan,  to  exclude  his 
family  from  influence  or  dominion, 
and  to  annihilate  the  Peishwa’s  name 
and  authority  for  ever.  This  strong 
measure  he  considered  to  be  warrant- 
ed by  the  uniform  conduct  of  this 
insidious  ally  for  years  past,  and  the 
impossibility  of  binding  him,  by  any 
ties  whatever,  to  just  and  honourable 
engagements.  His  station,  as  head  of 
the  Mahratta  empire,  was,  besides, 
the  cause  of  weakness  in  our  relations 
with  the  other  chiefs  of  that  race. 
Accordingly,  upon  the  capture  of  Sat- 
tara,  Mr.Elphinstone  announced  (1 1th 
February  1818),  in  a manifesto  to  the 
Mahratta  nation,  the  intention  of  the 
British  Government  to  restore  the 
Sattara  family*  to  an  independent 
sovereignity,  and  to  punish  the  long 
continued  treachery  of  Bajee  Row,  by 
depriving  him  effectually  of  all  public 
authority,  and  placing  his  territories 
under  the  Company’s  control. 

Before  the  ultimate  fate  of  this 
chieftain  was  decided  in  the  field,  the 
measure  just  mentioned  acquired  fresh 
recommendation  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Bhoosla.  It  will  hardly  be  credited, 
that  after  the  events  which  had  so 
recently  demonstrated  his  impotence, 
and  after  sacrificing  his  army  and 
political  independence,  Appa  Saheb 
should  again  enter  into  plots  against 
the  power  which  had  restored  him. 
Masking  his  designs  with  the  most  disin- 

* This  family  had  originally  been  the  head  of 
the  Mahratta  state  : an  eminence  which  a prede- 
cessor and  namesake  of  Bajeerow  {quant am  mutu - 
Sut  ab  illo),  had  usurped. 


terested  behaviour,  and  proffers  of  more 
than  was  demanded  from  him,  he  se- 
cretly made  preparations  for  joining 
the  casue  of  Bajee  Row,  and  solicited 
succour  from  that  chief,  who  despatch- 
ed a body  of  troops  to  Nagpore.  The 
route  of  the  Peishwa’s  force  at  the 
battle  of  Ashtee,  where  his  sirdar, 
Bapoo  Gokla,  fell,  and  the  prompt 
measures  of  the  British  Resident,  de- 
stroyed whatever  vain  hopes  might 
have  been  cherished  by  Appa  Saheb, 
who,  by  the  Governor  General’s  or- 
ders, was  placed  in  confinement : from 
whence,  however,  he  escaped. 

The  British  forces  drawing  round  the 
Peishwa  a net,  from  which  it  seemed 
impossible  for  him  to  escape,  he  com- 
menced a base  species  of  negociation, 
which,  after  all  the  mazes  of  Asiatic 
duplicity  had  been  threaded,  and  every 
shade  of  the  Indian  character  strongly 
displayed,  was  terminated  by  the  sur- 
render of  Bajee  Row  to  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, on  the  3d  June  1818;  and  a 
residence  was  assigned  to  the  deposed 
prince  at  Bithoor,  a place  of  Hindoo 
pilgrimage  near  Cawnpore,  with  an 
annual  allowance  of  no  less  than 
j£l  00,000* 

The  operations  of  the  war  were  now 
confined  to  the  reduction  of  fortresses, 
and  a few  refractory  chieftains  of  petty 
note,  who  kept  alive  the  feeble  embers 
of  this  vast  combustion.  This  office 
was  gallantly  accomplished,  even  dur- 
ing an  inauspicious  season,  by  the  In- 
dian army ; and  Marquess  Hastings 
employed  himself  in  putting  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  his  comprehensive  de- 
sign, which  was  to  place  the  peace  of 
India  upon  a firm  and  durable  basis. 

The  military  results  of  the  whole 
Mahratta  campaign  may  be  summed 
up  in  a few  words.  Between  Novem- 
ber 1817  and  June  1818  twenty-eight 

* The  account  of  the  Peishwa’s  interview  with 
Sir  John  Malcolm  is  curious,  and  betrays  another 
proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  pertinacity 
with  which  the  forms  of  regal  pomp  are  adhered 
to,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  even  the  sha- 
dows of  greatness  are  relinquished.  His  applica- 
tions to  Sir  John  for  intercession  were  urged  with 
all  the  eloquence  which  distress  can  inspire.— 
See  Prinsep,  380;  Blacker  364. 
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actions  were  fought  in  the  field,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  forts,  many 
scarcely  accessible,  some  deemed  im- 
pregnable, fell  by  surrender,  siege,  or 
storm.  The  distance  between  the 
most  northern  and  the  most  southern 
of  these  forts,  is  not  less  than  seven 
hundred  miles. 

The  forces  on  each  side  cannot  well 
be  compared,  for  want  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  numbers  belonging 
to  the  hostile  powers.  Col.  Blacker* 
has  estimated  the  aggregate  amount 
of  their  armies  at  217,000.  The  Bri- 
tish force  in  the  field,  including  the 
auxiliary  and  irregular  troops,  amount- 
ed to  116,000,  of  which  only  13,000 
were  Europeans. 

The  events  of  this  war,  which  forms 
so  conspicuous  a feature  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  Marquess  Hastings,  are 
fortunately  in  no  danger  of  being  lost 
to  posterity.  In  selecting  a few  pro- 
minent occurrences,  we  have  been 
perplexed  rather  by  the  abundance 
and  richness,  than  the  paucity  of  ma- 
terials. The  facts  recorded  in  the 
works  to  which  we  have  been  in- 
debted, are  guaranteed  to  us  not 
merely  by  the  respectability  of  the 
writers,  but  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  spectators  of,  or  actors  in, 
this  arduous  contest.  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm and  Colonel  Blacker  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  military  ope- 
rations of  the  campaign  ; and  Mr. 
Prinsep  formed  one  of  the  suite  of 
Lord  Hastings  when  he  took  the  field 
in  1817,  and  moreover  had  free  access 
to  the  official  records  of  the  Supreme 
Government. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the 
political  results  of  this  last  desperate 
effort  of  the  Mahratta  powers  against 
British  supremacy,  let  us  observe  the 
effects  of  that  splendid  success,  which 
attended  the  sound  and  considerate 
plans  of  the  Governor  General,  upon 
the  Home  Authorities,  who  depre- 
cated with  so  much  earnestness  the 
employment  of  any  measures  but  those 
of  conciliation. 

* Memoir,  p.  10. 


In  addition  to  the  acknowledgments 
of  his  employers,  the  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment were  voted  to  Marquess  Hastings, 
“ for  the  promptitude  and  vigour  dis- 
played by  him  in  the  overthrow  and 
suppression  of  the  Pindarries,  and  for 
those  eminently  skilful  and  judicious 
military  arrangements,  which  enabled 
him  to  defeat  the  hostile  aggressions 
of  the  Mahratta  princes,  in  a cam- 
paign marked  by  a series  of  brilliant 
and  decisive  successes,  highly  honour- 
able to  the  British  arms.” 

In  passing  this  vote,  speakers 
on  both  sides  bore  cheerful  testi- 
mony to  the  extraordinary  merits 
of  his  Lordship.  Ample  scope  was 
afforded  to  the  brilliant  fancy  of  Mr, 
Canning,  whose  masterly  eloquence 
adorns  whatever  it  touches.  His 
speech  comprehends  a detail  of  the 
war,  which  would  afford  a rich  mine 
of  information  even  to  the  historian ; 
but  the  ornaments  are  too  sparkling 
for  the  sober  dress  of  history.  Lord 
Lansdowne  observed,  that  “ their 
Lordships  and  the  country  would 
doubtless  join  with  the  Noble  Earl 
(Liverpool),  in  applauding  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Governor  General,  who  had  displayed 
the  most  consummate  ability,  on  a 
field  of  operations  more  extensive 
than  it  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  one  commander  to  direct;  and 
who,  in  terminating  the  war,  had 
placed  the  British  power  in  India 
on  a more  secure  foundation  than 
that  on  which  it  heretofore  reposed.” 
Lord  Holland,  with  impressive  energy, 
declared,  “ he  had  a high  gratification 
in  paying  this  tribute  to  the  Governor 
General  of  India,  because  he  was  the 
same  nobleman  whom  he  had  often 
heard  in  that  place, — who  was  an  or- 
nament to  the  house  by  his  eloquence 
and  his  virtues, — whose  voice  was 
always  raised  in  defence  of  innocence 
and  weakness,  against  oppression,  and 
in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  those  of  the  crown.”* 
{To  be  continued.) 

* Hansard’*  Pari,  Deb.  xxxix.  pp.  T63, 
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NICOBAR 

Fort  JFilliam,  General  Department , 
February  27,  1823.*— It  having  been  re- 
presented to  this  Government,  in  the  month 
of  May  1822,  that  a part  .of  the  crew  of 
the  ship  Futtel  Mine,  which  was  stated 
to  have  been  lost  on  the  island  of  Nan- 
cowrie,  were  detained  by  the  inhabitants, 
the  Hon.  Company’s  cruizer  Prince  of 
Wales  was  dispatched,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Governor -General  in  Council,  in  De- 
cember last,  from  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
with  instructions  to  her  commander  to 
verify  the  report  of  the  detention  of  the 
persons  in  question,  and  eventually  to 
rescue  them  from  the  power  of  the  islan- 
ders. Lieut.  Collinson’s  report  of  his 
inquiries  having  been  received,  the  follow- 
ing copy  of  it  is  published  for  general 
information. 

To  C.  W.  Wright,  £sq.  Master  Atten- 
dant, Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Sir : I beg  leave  to  state  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Government,  that  I arrived  off 
the  Nicobars  on  the  17th  December;  on 
the  following  morning  I proceeded  through 
St.  George’s  Channel  under  easy  sail,  oc- 
casionally heaving  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  native  boats  to  come  along- 
side, which  they  did  in  considerable  num- 
bers from  the  two  Nicobars,  bringing  off 
trifling  articles,  as  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  &c.  for 
sale.  In  some  of  the  canoes  were  ob- 
served a few  pieces  of  old  iron,  as  nails, 
bolts,  &c.  &c.,  and  a small  quantity  of 
sheet  lead.  On  making  inquiry  from 
whence  they  procured  these  articles,  I was 
informed  by  one  of  the  natives,  who  spoke 
a little  Portuguese,  and  appeared  rather 
an  intelligent  man,  they  were  taken  from 
the  wreck  of  a ship  which  had  been  lost  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  Great  Nicobar. 
This  person  being  questioned,  when  and 
where  the  circumstance  of  a shipwreck 
took  place,  very  readily  gave  the  follow- 
ing account,  which  was  corroborated  by 
the  different  people  of  the  canoes  which 
afterwards  boarded  us  from  the  Great 
Nicobar. 

About  two  or  three  years  ago  (as 
near  as  I could  jnake  out  from  the  account 
of  this  man),  a ship  anchored  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  Great  Nicobar  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  refreshments,  and 
during  a violent  squall,  was  driven  on 
shore  in  the  surf  and  wrecked ; the  crew 
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were  enabled  to  get  on  shore  with  safety, 
as  well  as  the  captain  and  officers ; and  the 
latter,  after  remaining  on  the  island  two 
days,  had  fitted  out  their  boat  and  put  to 
sea,  with  the  intention  of  making  the  port 
of  Acheen,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
Sumatra  coast ; in  the  mean  time  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crew  were  supplied  with 
such  provisions,  &c.  &c.  as  the  natives 
made  use  of  themselves.  The  ship  went 
to  pieces,  and  the  different  articles  belong- 
ing to  her  passed  in  the  course  of  barter 
through  the  whole  range  of  islands.  This 
person  also  asserted,  that  a brig  with  a 
European  crew  had  arrived  at  the  Great 
Nicobar  two  or  three  months  ago,  and 
taken  away  from  the  island  the  remainder 
of  the  people  formerly  belonging  to  the 
wrecked  vessel. 

On  clearing  the  channel  I hauled  up 
under  the  lee  of  the  Little  Nicobar,  and 
anchored  very  near  the  shore ; and  during 
the  day  sent  on  shore  Lieutenant  Moresby 
to  make  further  inquiries.  The  nativoa 
of  this  island  gave  exactly  the  same  ac- 
count of  the  wreck  I had  previously  re- 
ceived from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Great 
Nicobar ; they  also  pointed  out  the  place 
where  the  circumstance  is  said  to  have 
happened.  I sailed  round  the  head-land 
which  was  pointed  out  as  the  place  of  the 
shipwreck,  but  could  perceive  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  part  of  a wreck  remain- 
* ing;  and  the  surf  ran  so  high,  as  precluded 
the  possibility  of  landing  in  any  boat.  I 
was  further  informed  at  these  two  islands, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  shipwrecked 
people,  no  European  or  seacunnies  had 
ever  resided  amongst  them.  1 indeed  saw 
one  person,  who  came  from  the  Great 
Nicobar,  and  spoke  Hindustanee,  and  did 
not  resemble  the  natives;  he  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a man  from  the  Coromandel 
coast,  but  entirely  conformed  to  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  natives.  They 
professed  some  knowledge  of  an  European 
they  called  John  ! who  had  formerly  lived 
on  the  island  of  Bampoka,  and  who  they 
said  had  been  dead  some  years. 

After  coasting  along  the  westside  of 
the  Little  Nicobar,  I arrived  and  anchor- 
ed off  the  west  side  of  the  island  of  Nan- 
cowry  and  Carmorta;  and  the  ship  was 
shortly  visited  by  a number  of  canoes,  with 
the  usual  trifling  articles  for  sale.  Besides 
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some  pieces  of  old  iron,  one  boat  had  on 
board  of  her  two  or  three  elephant's  teeth, 
which  they  acknowledged  having  procured 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Great  Nicobar; 
they  denied  that  any  vessel  had  been 
wrecked  near  Nancowry,  or  that  any  Ma- 
nillaman,  European,  or  stranger  of  any 
description,  resided  among  them ; they 
knew  the  person  they  call  John,  and  in- 
formed us  of  his  death  at  Bampoka,  three 
years  ago.  One  of  the  natives  who  came 
on  board  was  dressed  in  the  European 
style,  and  produced  a recommendation 
certificate  from  Captain  Ritchener,  com. 
mantling  the  Fazilkareem ; this  was  dated 
November,  1822.  The  boats  were  sent 
on  shore  at  this  place,  but  procured  no  ad- 
ditional information.  I coasted  along  the 
westside  of  Nancowry  within  musket 
shot  of  the  beach  ; on  this  side  there  was 
no  appearance  of  inhabitants  whatever,  but 
all  a seemingly  impenetrable  jungle. 

Passing  along  the  west  side  of  Car- 
morta,  I proceeded  to  the  island  of  Bam- 
poka, and,  intending  to  water  the  ship  at 
that  place,  anchored  very  close  to  the  vil- 
lage, the  only  one  on  the  island,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  does  not  exceed  thirty 
males.  The  islanders  of  Bampoka  cor- 
roborated the  several  accounts  I had  re- 
ceived from  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
islands  respecting  the  wreck  of  the  ship, 
and  the  residence  of  the  European  among 
them.  I was  shewn  a number  of  articles 
of  iron  work,  as  iron  knees,  &c.  &c.,  which 
they  said  they  had  procured  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Great  Nicobar;  they  also 
pointed  out  the  hut  in  which  the  Euro- 
pean Worthington  bad  resided,  and  the 
spot  w'here  he  was  buried ; they  gave  the 
following  account  respecting  the  above 
named  European,  viz. 

“ That  he  formerly  belonged  to  a fri- 
gate which  touched  at  Nancowry,  fifteen 
years  ago,  for  refreshments ; from  this  ves- 
sel he  deserted,  and  secreted  himself  among 
the  natives,  with  whom  he  lived  for  the 
space  of  five  years,  when,  some  of  the 
Bampoka  people  visiting  Nancowry,  he 
returned  with  them  to  that  island,  since 
which  period  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  resided  at  Bampoka.” 

The  natives  appear  to  regret  his  loss, 
and  give  a very  excellent  character  of  him ; 
he  seems  to  have  employed  himself  in 
rearing  hogs,  poultry,  &c.  &c.,  3nd  the 
only  piece  of  cultivated  ground  we  saw. 


had  been  the  property  of  this  man,  as  we 
remained  some  days  at  this  island,  and 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting  se- 
veral parts  of  it.  If  any  persons,  Euro- 
peans or  natives,  still  resided  there,  we 
should  most  probably  hare  seen  or  heard 
something  of  them.  . • '•  »»*  ” 

The  natives  of  this  group  of  islands 
appear  to  be  a mild,  inoffensive  race  of 
people,  and  I should  think  it  improbable 
they  would  ever  attempt  to  attack  any 
vessel,  neither  being  possessed  of  any  arms 
nor  boats  capable,  whatever  their  inclina- 
tion might  be,  of  carrying  such  a measure 
into  effect,  their  boats  being  very  small 
and  frail ; and  I did  not  perceive  any  kind 
of  arms  among  them,  except  the  fish-gig 
(or  instrument  for  striking)  might  be 
termed  so. 

We  found  the  inhabitants  of  Bampoka 
particularly  civil  and  attentive  to  us,  readi- 
ly shewing  us  every  part  of  the  island  we 
wished  to  visit,  and  in  fact  meeting  our 
wishes  in  every  respect. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  gene-  ; 
rally  speaking,  go  quite  naked,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  piece  of  cloth,  about 
half  an  inch  broad,  passed  round  the  Loins 
and  between  the  legs,  but  which  does  not  j 
even  answ-er  the  purposes  of  decency. 

There  was  a person  at  Bampoka  who 
dressed  in  a shirt  and  trowsers,  which  I 
supposed  bad  formerly  l)elonged  to  Worth- 
ington. In  this  dress  he  had  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a Manilla  seacunnee, 
and  all  the  natives  I have  seen  in  that 
dress  had  the  same  striking  resemblance. 
The  inhabitants  of  Nancowry,  who  have 
more  frequent  intercourse  with  ships  .than 
any  of  the  other  islanders,  have  conse- 
quently  adopted  more  of  the  manners  of 
Europeans,  and  are  very  fond  of  imitating 
them  in  dress,  and  making  use  of  the  few 
words  of  English  they  may  have  learnt 
during  that  intercourse.  They  also  appear 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  their  commodi- 
ties better  than  the  others,  and  prefer  dol- 
lars generally  to  any  thing  else,  as  some 
of  the  natives  of  Nancowry  wear  the  Eu- 
ropean dress  on  the  arrival  of  a sliip  at 
this  port,  and  in  that  dress  have  much  the 
appearance  of  seacunnies;  strangers  may 
have  been  deceived,  seeing  this  people  at 
a distance  in  their  canoes,  and  supposed 
them  Europeans  or  Portuguese. 

The  before-mentioned  brig  w as  the  only 
vessel  of  the  kind,  I could  learn,  liad 
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visited  any  of  the  islands,  and  I have 
every  reason  to  suppose  her  to  have  been 
a vessel  of  war. 

The  wind  suddenly  shifting  round  from 
the  North-East  to  South-East,  and  South, 
with  hard  squalls  and  continued  rain,  I 
was  obliged  to  move  very  precipitately 
from  Bampoka,  and  the  weather  after- 
wards continued  so  boisterous  and  unset- 
tled, with  continued  rain,  that  I did  not 
conceive  it  prudent  or  safe  to  touch  at  the 
Car  Nicobar. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  appear- 
ed  particularly  jealous  of  their  women 
during  our  intercourse  with  them,  parti- 
cularly at  Bampoka,  where,  though  they 
invited  us  to  sit  under  their  huts  in  the 
shade  whenever  any  person  from  the  ship 
visited  the  shore,  and  paid  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  us,  yet  we  were  not  gratified 
with  the  sight  of  a single  female.  They 
complain  much  of  the  Burmah  vessels, 
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which  visit  them  occassionally  ; the  people 
of  these  vessels  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  little  traffic  they  carry  on,  gene- 
rally make  free  with  their  hogs,  poultry. 
Sec.  Sec.  whenever  they  can  lay  hold  of 
them. 

From  the  information  I have  been  ena- 
bled to  collect  with  regard  to  the  loss  of 
the  Futtel-Mine,  it  is  my  belief  that  she 
was  wrecked  on  the'  Great  Nicobar,  and 
that  the  crew  of  her  (w'ith  the  exception 
of  the  commander  and  those  who  accom- 
panied him,  who  most  probably  perished 
in  their  boat)  were  rescued  by  the  brig 
which  visited  the  island  between  two  and 
three  months  ago. 

I am,  &c.  \V.  S.  Collinson,  Lieut., 
com.  H.  C.  Cruizer  Prince  of  Wales. 
Jail.  15,  1823. 

By  command  of  the  Honourable  the 
Governor- General  in  Council, 

C.  Lushington,  Sec.  to  Gov. 


NEW  LAW  RESPECTING  PRINCIPAL  AND  FACTOR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir : Perhaps  it  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known  to  your  readers,  especial- 
ly those  resident  in  India,  that  a very 
important  alteration  of  the  law  re- 
specting principal  and  factor  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Act  4 Geo.  IV. 
c.  83.  As  so  large  a portion  of  In- 
dian produce  is  conveyed  to,  this 
country  in  a manner  which  renders 
it  liable  to  the  operation  of  this  whole- 
some law,  it  is,  I think,  highly  requi- 
site that  its  provisions  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  by’  all  the 
parties  concerned ; the  growers  in 
India,  the  shippers  at  the  ports  of 
that  country,  and  the  consignees  in 
Europe. 

According  to  the  construction  of 
the  old  law,  a factor  or  agent,  ap- 
parently clothed  with  the  ownership 
of  goods,  and  possessing  the  power  of 
sale,  was  not  able  to  dispose  of  them 
by  barter ; and  if  he  succeeded  in 
procuring  an  advance  of  capital  on 
goods  so  deposited  with  him,  even  to 
meet  demands  made  upon  him  by  the 
owner,  the  latter  might  have  recover- 
ed the  goods  from  the  person  who 
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advanced  the  money  on  the  pledge, 
without  the  payment  of  the  sum  so 
advanced.  The  operation  of  this  rule 
produced  so  many  instances  of  hard- 
ship, that  the  advance  of  capital  on 
merchandize  became  insecure,  to  such 
a degree  as  to  threaten  its  suspension 
altogether.  One  instance  may  be 
quoted,  which  was  related  by  the  suf- 
ferer, Mr.  Kymer,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
Commons  on  the  law  relating  to 
merchants,  agents,  or  factors.* 

“ The  parties  came  to  us  and  re- 
quired an  advance;  and  we  put  the 
question  to  them,  whether  the  goods 
which  were  in  their  hands  were  their 
own:  they  stated  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced money  upon  those  goods,  and 
they  wanted  money  from  us  to  pay 
those  advances.  We  advanced  the  mo- 
ney upon  those  goods,  and  with  that 
money  they  paid  the  very  bills  which 
were  drawn  for  the  specific  goods ; ne- 
vertheless an  action  was  brought  against 
us,  and  we  were  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  pay  the  money  a second  time.” 

* Report  and  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  tOi. 

Vot..  XVI.  4 A 
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Now,  in  consignments  of  East-India 
produce  to  houses  of  agency  in  this 
country,  it  is  customary  to  draw  im- 
mediately for  a part  of  its  value ; but 
the  consignees  have  no  means  what- 
soever of  knowing  to  whom  the  goods 
so  consigned  really  belong;  it  being 
very  much  the  case,  in  the  article  of 
indigo  especially,  for  the  persons  who 
grow  it  in  the  upper  provinces  of 
India  to  send  it  to  factors  or  agents 
at  the  ports,  by  whom  it  is  shipped 
for  Europe.  The  European  con- 
signees had  therefore,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  security  whatever  for  the  advance 
of  their  capital,  other  than  the  con- 
fidence they  placed  in  the  shippers. 
This  fact  was  but  little  known  in  In- 
dia, or  the  consequences  might  have 
been  more  severely  felt.  Indeed,  it 
appears  that  the  state  of  the  law,  in 
this  respect,  has  not  been  generally 
understood  in  the  kingdom  until  with- 
in the  last  few  years.* * 

The  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee,  proves  the  extent  of  the 
risk  incurred  by  the  mode  in  which 
the  transactions  between  Europe  and 
India  were  conducted.  In  answer  to 
a question  put  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Babington, 
partner  in  the  respectable  firm  of 
Macaulay  and  Babington,  whether 
they  considered  themselves  safe  in  the 
advances  made  by  them,  with  .the 
knowledge  that  the  person  on  whose 
account  they  were  made  was  not  the 
person  interested  in  the  property : that 
gentleman  stated,  that  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  consignments 
both  from  their  agents  in  Africa  and 
their  correspondents  in  Calcutta,  on 
account  and  risk  of  third  parties. 
These  parties  had  always  a running 
account  with  the  consignors,  who  made 
to  the  former  advances  on  the  goods  so 
shipped,  and  reimbursed  themselves 
by  drafts  upon  M.  and  B.  These  drafts 
were  always  carried  to  the  debit  of 
the  consignments,  and  the  surplus,  if 
any,  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  goods, 
was  remitted  to  the  consignors,  not 
to  the  proprietors,  these  parties  set- 
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tling  the  accounts  together.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  proceeds  did  not 
cover,  the  amount  of  the  bills  and 

charges,  they  (M.  and  B.)  looked  for 

. , • •*  ini  i* } f-v.ui  i«j  »'**  . 

reimbursement  to  the  consigners,  and 

not  to, the  proprietors:  and  m fact 
took  no  cognizance  of  the  owners  of 
the  goods  : but,  had  they  even  !inade 
their  appearance^  would  nave'  with- 
held from  them  the  proceeds  until  the 
authority  of  the  consignors  was  pro- 
duced.* Such  a state  of  things,  under 
the  then  existing  law,  and  so  6oon  as 
the  knowledge  of  it  was*  generally 
diffused,  must  have  brought^  infinite 
mischief  into  commercial  dealings. 

The  enactments  of  4 Geo. Tvi  c.  83, 
are  in  substance  as  follows  : From 
and  after  the  18th  July  1823,  persons 
intrusted  with  goods  for  the  purpose 
of  sale,  and  by  whom  such  goods  are 
shipped  in  their  own  names,  or  in 
whose  names  goods  shall  be  shipped 
by  other  persons,  shall  be  deemed 
the  true  owners  so  far  as  to  entitle 
consignees  to  a lien  thereon,  in  res- 
pect of  any  money  or  negotiable  se- 
curity advanced  by  such  consignees, 
to  or  for  the  use  of  the  aforesaid 
persons,  or  in  respect  of  any  money 
or  security  received  by  them  to  the 
use  of  such  consignees,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  if  such  persons  were 
the  true  owners ; provided  consignees 
shall  not  have  notice,  by  bill  of  lading 
for  delivery  of  such  goods,  or  other- 
wise, at  or  before  the  time  bf  any 
advance  of  money  or  negotiable  se- 
curity, or  of  such  receipt  of  money 
or  negotiable  security,  in  respect  of 
which  such  lien  is  claimed,  that  such 


persons  so  shipping  in  tnefr  own 
names,  or  in  whose  names  the  goods 
are  shipped  by  others,  are  £ot  actual 
and  bona  fide  owners  or  proprietors. 
The  persons  in  whose  names  such 
goods  are  so  shipped,  shall  be  taken 
to  have  been  intrusted  therewith,  un- 
less  the  contrary  be  shewn  by  persons 
disputing  the  fact. 

Any  persons,  or  bodies  politic  or 

corporate,  may  accept  and  take  in 

. 

* Report,  See.  p.  108. 


* Evidence  of  Mr.  Yate»,  p.  ill. 
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deposit  or  pledge  from  consignees  any 
goods,  or  bills  of  lading  for  delivery 
thereof ; but,  in  that  case,  such  per- 
sons or  bodies  shall  acquire  no  further 
right  or  interest  therein  than  was  pos- 
sessed or  might  have  been  enforced 
by  the  consignees  at  the  time  of  de- 
posit or  pledge  as  aforesaid ; but  such 
persons  or  bodies  shall  and  may  ac- 
quire and  enforce  such  right  or  inte- 
rest as  was  possessed,  and  might  have 
been  enforced  by  such  consignees,  at 
the  time  of  deposit  or  pledge. 

Nothing  in  the  act  contained  shall 
be  construed  or  taken  to  deprive  the 
true  owners  or  proprietors  of  such 
goods  from  demanding  and  recovering 
the  same  from  their  factors  or  agents, 
before  the  same  shall  have  been  so 
deposited  or  pledged,  or  from  the 
assignees  of  such  factors  or  agents  in 
the  event  of  their  bankruptcy ; nor 
to  prevent  any  such  owners  or  pro- 
prietors from  demanding  or  recover- 
ing from  any  persons,  or  their  as- 
signees if  bankrupt,  or  from  any  bo- 
dies politic  or  corporate,  such  goods 
so  consigned,  deposited  or  pledged, 
upon  repayment  of  the  money,  or  on 
restoration  of  the  negotiable  securi- 
ties, or  upon  payment  of  a sum  of 
money  equal  in  amount  thereto,  for 
which  such  persons  or  their  assignees, 
or  such  bodies  politic  or  corporate, 
may  be  entitled  to  any  lien  upon  such 
goods;  nor  to  prevent  the  said  owners 
or  proprietors  from  recovering  from 
such  persons  or  bodies,  any  balance 
or  sum  of  money  remaining  in  their 
hands  as  the  produce  of  sale  of  such 
goods,  after  deducting  the  amount  of 
money  or  negotiable  security  advanc- 
ed. In  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
such  factor  or  agent,  the  owner  of  the 
goods  so  pledged  and  redeemed  shall 
be  held  to  have  discharged,  pro  tanto, 
the  debt  due  by  him  to  the  bank- 
rupt’s estate. 

Such  a law  is  calculated  to  destroy 
the  principle  of  those  legal  decisions 
(rather  than  the  law  itself)  upon 
which  the  late  mischievous  system 
rested;  but  it  nevertheless  falls  ma- 
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terially  short  of  that  protection  to 
capital  contemplated  by  those  who 
procured  the  introduction  of  the  mea- 
sure into  Parliament.  The  report  of 
the  committee  of  merchants  and  others, 
dated  30  July  1823,  describes  in  few 
words  what  the  act  does,  as  well  as 
what  it  omits  to  effect : 

“ The  first  provision  gives  to  the 
consignee  of  goods  which  do  not  be- 
long to  the  consignor,  but  which  shall 
have  been  intrusted  to  the  latter  for 
sale , the  same  lien  for  his  general 
balance,  that  he  would  acquire  if  the 
consignor  had  been  the  true  owner; 
provided,  however,  that  the  consignee 
has  no  notice  that  the  goods  are  not 
the  property  of  the  consignor. 

“ The  next  clause  enables  the  con- 
signee to  deposit  the  goods  with  any 
person  or  corporation,  as  a security 
for  any  sum  not  exceeding  his  own 
lien  at  the  time , whether  such  goods 
were  the  property  of  the  consignor 
or  not. 

“ But  this  act  does  not,  in  either 
case,  protect  the  consignee  or  pledgee 
in  the  event  of  goods  being  shipped 
without  having  been  entrusted  by  the 
true  owner  for  the  purpose  of  sale , 
although  the  consignee  may  not  have 
notice  that  the  consignor  is  not  the 
owner,  and  it  therefore  continues  to 
such  foreign  owner  a right  against  a 
British  consignee,  which,  in  his  own 
country,  and  according  to  his  own 
law,  he  could  not  enforce.  ■ 

“ Nor  does  the  act  protect  the 
purchaser  of  goods  either  from  a con- 
signee in  this  country,  or  from  a con- 
signor abroad,  if  the  true  owner  has 
not  authorized  the  sale,  but  such  pur- 
chaser may  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
second  time  for  the  same  goods,  al- 
though he  was  not  aware  that  the 
seller  was  an  agent. 

**  The  partial  remedy  provided  by 
the  act,  applies  only  to  consignments 
by  bill  of  lading,  and  leaves  all  trans- 
actions relating  to  goods  by  land-car- 
riage untouched ; nor  does  it  meet  the 
numerous  cases  of  goods  represented 
by  other  symbols  of  property.” 

4 A 2 
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It  is  proposed  to  renew  the  applica- 
tion to  Parliament  in  the  ensuing 
Session,  in  order  to  obtain  a more 
comprehensive  protection  to  the  fac- 
tor and  capitalist  than  this  act  affords; 
and  in  the  meanwhile  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  see  the  substance  of  the 
principal  clause  of  the  bill,  as  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  : 

Any  factor  or  agent  having  in  his 
custody  or  possession  any  bill  of  la- 
ding, India  warrant,  dock  warrant, 
dock  order,  warehousekeeper’s  certi- 
ficate, wharfinger’s  certificate,  war- 
rant, or  order  for  delivery  of  goods, 
receipt  for  goods  to  be  conveyed  by 
land-carriage  or  inland  navigation, 
bill  of  parcels,  or  other  apparent 
symbol  of  property,  to  be  deemed  the 
true  owner  of  the  goods  described  or 
referred  to  in  the  said  respective  do- 
cuments, or  other  apparent  symbol  of 
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property,  so  far  as  to  give  validity  to 
any  contract  or  agreement  hereafter  to 
be  made  or  entered  into  by  such  factor 
or  agent  with  any  persons  w bodies 
politic  or  corporate,  for  the  sale  or 
disposition  of  said  goods,  or  any  part 
thereof ; or  for  the  deposit  or  pledge 
thereof,  or  any  part,  as  a sectirity  for 
any  money  or  negotiable  instrument 
advanced  by  such  persons  or  bodies 
upon  the  faith  of  such  several  docu- 
ments, or  other  apparent  symbol  of 
property;  provided  such  persons  or 
bodies  have  not  notice  by  such  docu- 
ments or  otherwise,  in  writing,  that 
such  factor  or  agent  is  not  the  actual 
and  bona-fide  owner  or  proprietor  of 
such  goods  so  sold,  or  deposited,  or 
pledged  as  aforesaid. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

*7  * 

A Merchant. 
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SINGAPORE. 


Regulation,  No.  IV  of  1823. 

A Regulation  jrrohibiting  Gaining  Houses 
and  Cock-pits,  and  for  suppressing  the 
vice  of  Gaming  at  Singapore. 

The  practice  of  gaming  being  highly 
destructive  to  the  morals  and  happiness  of 
the  people,  and  it  being  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  good  government  to  ad- 
mit of  public  gaming-houses  and  cock- 
pits, it  is  hereby  declared, 

1st.  That  no  public  gaming  house  or 
cock-pit  will  hereafter  be  tolerated  by 
Government,  under  any  circumstances,  or 
for  any  consideration  w hatever ; and  that 
from  and  after  this  date  all  persons  are 
strictly  prohibited  from  keeping  such,  on 
any  terms  or  pretence  whatsoever. 

2d.  That  any  persons  offending  against 
this  Regulation,  or  w’ho  may  be  proved  to 
have  hereafter  received  money,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  conducting  a 
gaming-table  or  cock-pit,  shall  be  liable, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
to  the  confiscation  of  a certain  amount,  or 
the  whole  of  his  property,  and  banished 
from  the  Settlement  with  corporal  punish  - 
ment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

3d.  That  the  house  or  building,  with 
the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  iu  which  it 
may  be  proved  that  such  a gaming-table 


or  cock-pit  has  been  kept,  shall  also  be 
liable  to  confiscation. 

4th.  That  all  persons  who  may  be  de- 
tected in  the  act  of  gaming  or  cock-fight- 
ing, whether  at  a gaming-table  or  not, 
shall  be  taken  up  by  the  magistrates,  and 
punished  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  . . 

5th.  No  gaming  debts  can  be  enforced 
by  the  winners;  but  in  all  cases  that  may 
come  before  the  magistrates,  or  the  resi- 
dent court,  the  winners  will  be  compel- 
led to  restore  the  amount  to  the  losers. 

6th.  The  magistrates  will  adopt  such 
minor  regulations  in  the  department  of 
police  as  they  may  deem  advisable  for 
carrying  the  object  of  this  Regulation 
into  effect,  and  for  suppressing  the  vice  of 
gaming  as  far  as  possible,  without  tres- 
passing on  the  free-will  of  private  con- 
duct, as  long  as  it  may  not  be  injurious  to 
society  in  general. 

This  Regulation  to  be  in  force  and  ef- 
fect from  this  date,  and  to  be  considered 
as  provisional  until  confirmed  by  the  Go- 
vernor General  in  Council.  < 

(Signed)  T.  S.  Raffles. 

. . « i 

Singapore , Map  1823. 

Registered,  G.  Bextham,  Regr. 
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Extract  from  the  Penal  Code  of  China  con- 
cerning Gambling,  18523.  > 

. u Whosoever  games  fbr  money  or  goods 
shall  receive  eighty  blows  with  a cudgel  on 
the  breech  $ and  all  the  money  or  property 
staked  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Govern- 
ment. He  who  opens  the  gaming-house, 
although  he  does  not  gamble,  shall  suffer 
the  same  punishment,  and  the  gaming- 
house shall  be  confiscated.  If  Govern- 
ment officers  gamble,  their  punishment 
shall  be  increased  one  degree.” 

A subsequent  clause  enacts,  that  “ who- 
ever gambles,  whether  soldiers  or  people, 
shall  wear  the  broad  heavy  wooden  collar 
one  month,  and  be  cudgelled  with  one 
hundred  blows.” 

Those  who  set  up  an  occasional  gam- 
bling-house, and  harbour  gamblers,  shall, 
together  with  the  head  gamblers  (if  not 
numerous)  all  be  punished  by  wearing  the 
wooden  collar  three  months,  &c. 

In  some  cases  the  parties  are  to  be 
transported. 

By  Order  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieut. 
Governor, 

L.  N.  Hull, 

Acting  Sec.  to  the  Lieut.  Governor. 

, f • i 

Regulation,  No.  V.  of  1823. 

A Regulation  for  the  prevention  of  the  Slave 
• ' v Trade  at  Singapore. 

TItcre  being  reason  to  apprehend  that, 
notwithstanding  the  solemn  prohibitions  of 
the  Legislature,  individuals  have  been  im- 
ported into  Singapore  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  authority,  either  as 
slaves  or  under  the  denomination  of  slave 
debtors,  in  both  cases  bought  and  sold  for 
a price  ; and  it  being  desirable  that  all  per- 
sons resorting  to  or  residing  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  flag  should  be  aware 
of  tbe  prohibition  and  penalties  attending 
such  illegal  transactions,  in  order  that  the 
humane  and  just  objects  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment may  not  be  lost  sight  of  or  frus- 
trated, either  from  ignorance  or  design, 
the  following  Regulations,  which  are  to 
have  the  effect  of  law,  are  this  day  passed 
and  published  for  general  information  and 
guidance.  . * 

Slaves . 

1st.  The  Act  of  Parliament  prohibiting 
the  Slave  Trade  from  being  carried  on 
with  any  British  colony  or  settlement,  or 
by  any  British  subject,  having  been  passed 
previously  to  the  establishment  of  the 
British  settlement  of  Singapore,  the  pro- 


visions of  the  said  Act  are  considered  to 
be  in  force  in  this  settlement,  and  to  apply 
to  all  persons  who  may  have  obtained  a 
fixed  residence  at  Singapore  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  British  Government. 

2d.  As  the  condition  of  Slavery,  under 
any  denomination  whatever,  cannot  be  re- 
cognized within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  authority,  all  persons  who  may 
have  been  so  imported,  transferred,  or 
sold  as  slaves,  or  slave  debtors,  since  the 
the  26th  day  of  February  1819,  are  en- 
titled to  claim  their  freedom,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  magistrates  as  hereafter  pro- 
vided ,*  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  no 
individual  can  hereafter  be  imported  for 
sale,  transferred  or  sold  as  a slave,  or 
slave  debtor,  or  having  his  or  her  fxed 
residence  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
authorities  at  Singapore,  can  hereof  er  be 
considered  or  treated  as  a slave*  under  any 
denomination,  condition,  colour,  or  pre- 
tence whatever. 

3d.  Hereafter,  a continued  residence  of 
twelve  months  at  Singapore  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  constitute  a fixed  residence,  and 
to  entitle  the  party  to  all  the  benefits  of 
the  British  administration. 

4th.  In  order  to  prevent  inconvenience 
or  misunderstanding  in  the  emancipation 
of  those  who  may  have  been  imported  and 
sold  as  slaves,  or  slave  debtors,  anterior  to 
this  date,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shew  every 
reasonable  indulgence  to  those  who  may 
have  acted  in  ignorance  of  the  prohibitory 
law ; the  magistrates  are  required  to  make 
inquiry  into  and  record  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  case  of  each  in- 
dividual who  may  apply  for  his  or  her 
emancipation  ; and  in  the  event  of  the  par- 
ties being  of  tender  age,  and  unable  to  con- 
duct or  maintain  themselves,  the  magis- 
trates are  empowered  to  bind  them  as  ap- 
prentices to  respectable  and  responsible 
persons,  giving  a preference  to  their  pre- 
sent masters,  if  unobjectionable  in  this 
respect,  fbr  a period  not  exceeding  three 
years,  or  until  they  shall  attain  the  age  of 
thirteen  years.  In  the  event  of  the  parties 
being  adults,  the  magistrates  shall  further 
be  empowered  to  require  them  to  render 
their  personal  services  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  have  a just  claim  to  the 
same,  for  a period  in  no  case  exceeding 
three  years,  should  the  parties  freely  con- 
sent thereto,  which  servitude  shall  be  con- 

i , *•  * »#*%**#  - 

sidered  as  a complete  acquittal  for  the  ex- 
pense of  their  passage  hither,  which  is  the 
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only  legal  demand  that  can  be  admitted— 
and  which  shall  be  in  full  of  all  demands 
on  their  persons  whatever:  but  in  both 
cases  the  parties  are  to  be  forthwith  de- 
clared free,  subject  only  to  the  condition 
of  personal  servitude  on  contract  as  free 
persons  for  a limited  period  as  aforesaid.  - 

5th.  There  having  been  few  or  no  slaves 
at  Singapore  at  the  period  of  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  British  authorities,  and  their 
Highnesses  the  Sultan  and  Toomongong 
having  evinced  their  desire  to  aid  the 
benevolent  objects  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, these  Regulations  are  considered 
to  apply  and  to  have  effect  upon  all  per- 
sons who  have  now  or  may  hereafter  have 
their jSred  residence  at  Singapore,  save  and 
except  the  personal  establishments  of  their 
Highnesses,  who,  though  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  be  bought  and  sold,  are  never- 
theless registered  out  of  deference  to  their 
authority,  as  not  coming  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  slave  laws. 

6th.  In  order  to  prevent  annoyance  or 
obstruction  to  the  trade  of  the  port,  it  is 
to  be  clearly  understood,  that  the  present 
Regulations  are  not  intended  to  apply  to 
the  domestic  establishments  of  native  chiefs 
or  traders  who  may  occasionally  resort  to 
this  port,  and  not  fix  their  residence  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  British  flag ; nor 
to  the  crews  of  vessels  coming  from  fo- 
reign ports,  further  than  to  prohibit  them 
from  transferring  or  selling  persons  as 
slaves  or  slave  debtors  in  this  settlement, 
and  provided  the  parties,  if  slaves,  may 
not  obtain  a fixed  residence  by  residing 
in  the  settlement  for  upwards  of  twelve 
months.  ‘ In  this  latter  case,  the  Slaves, 
though  not  transferred,  will  have  a right, 
under  Article  2d,  to  claim  their  freedom, 
and  the  magistrates  are  required  to  grant 
the  same,  on  such  conditions  as  may  be 
mutually  convenient  and  fair  between  the 
parties. 

7th.  As  the  practice  of  purchasing  slaves 
from  boats  as  slave  debtors,  under  the 
mengheering  system,  and  paying  a price  for 
them  as  such,  rendering  the  party  a debtor 
for  tlie  amount,  can  only  be  considered  as 
an  evasion  of  the  law,  and  equally  calculated 
with  the  purchase  of  slaves  to  encourage 
the  traffic  in  human  beings,  such  tran- 
sactions are  declared  to  be  illegal ; and 
the  utmost  price  which  the  noquedah  of  a 


ing  of  any  such  person,  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  which 
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may  l>e  considered  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
passage  money  of  the  party,  and  who  may 
be  bound  to  repay  the  aanje  by  bis  services 
under  the  rules  now  passed  for  bond 
debtors*  ..  , ,•*  ...  ■j,  j t,f»* 

Bond  Debtors.  * 

8th.  Experience  having  proved  that  the 
system  of  slave  debtors,  as  practised  in 
the  Malay  States,  is  inconsistent  with  that 
freedom  of  the  subject,  which  it, is  the  de- 
sire of  the  British  Government  to  intro- 
duce; the  same  will  not  be  recognized 
after  this  date  in  any  case  in  which  both 
parties  may  notI>e  Malays,  or  native  inha- 
bitants of  the  Malay  Archipelago;  but 
with  the  view  of  providing  for  such  cases 
as  may  occur,  in  which  it  may  be  lawful 
to  give  the  creditor  a right  to  the  services 
of  his  debtor,  the  following  rules  are 
passed,  to  have  effect  from  this  date. 

9th.  A.s  it  frequently  happens  that  free 
labourers  and  others  are  brought  from 
China  and  elsewhere  as  passengers;  who 
have  not  the  means  of  paying  their  pas- 
sage, and  under  the  expectation  that  indi- 
viduals resident  in  Singapore  will  ad- 
vance the  amount  of  it  on  condition  cf 
receiving  the  services  of  the  parties  for  a 
limited  period  in  compensation  thereof, 
such  arrangements  are  not  deemed  objec- 
tionable provided  the  parties  are  landed  as 
free  persons;  but  in  all  such  cases,  the 
amount  to  be  paid  on  account  of  passage 
money  or  otherwise,  is  limited  to  twenty 
dollars ; and  the  period  of  service  by  an 
adult  in  compensation  thereof  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  two  years,  and  every  such  en- 
gagement shall  he  entered  iDto  with  the 
free  consent  of  the  parties  in  presence  of  a 
Magistrate,  and  duly  registered.  In  cases 
where  the  parties  may  be  of  tender  age, 
the  Magistrates  may  apprentice  them  un- 
til they  attain  the  age  of  puberty ; but  in 
no  cases  are  the  parties  to  be  burthened 
with  a debt  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  for 
which  amount  their  services,  during  the 
period  above  stated,  shall  be  considered  as 
a full  and  ample  compensation. , 

10th.  In  all  cases  of  Mengheering,  or 
slave  debtors,  which  may  come  before 
the  British  Courts,  the  claim  of  the  credi- 
tor is  in  no  case  to  be  considered  to  ex- 
ceed the  services  of  the  debtor  for  a period 
of  five  years,  the  debt  being  considered  as 
worked  out  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent., 
or  not  less  than  ten  dollars  per  annum. 

1 1th.  Hereafter,  all  agreements  for  per- 
sonal services  beyond  twelve  months  are 
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required  to  be  entered  into  under  a bond, 
to  be  registered  at  the  magistrate’s  office, 
the  bond  or  contract  specifying  the  ser- 
vices to  be  rendered,  the  consideration 
paid  for  the  same,  and  the  penalty  in  case 
of  failure. 

12th.  Hereafter  no  contract  shall  be 
legal  which  stipulates  for  a longer  period 
of  service  than  five  years,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances or  for  any  consideration  what- 
ever. 

13th.  The  parties  in  all  cases  who  may 
so  contract  to  render  their  services  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  shall  lo3e  no  na- 
tural rights  to  which  they  may  be  entitled 
as  subjects  during  such  servitude,  except 
the  value  of  their  services,  for  which  it 
will  !>e  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  see 
that  they  receive  a due  remuneration : all 
persons,  whatever  may  be  their  condition, 
being  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

14th.  In  all  cases  wherein  the  magis- 
trates may  think  proper,  on  account  of 
the  tender  age  of  parties,  to  bind  them 
apprentices  for  a certain  period,  such  pe- 
riod shall  in  no  case  exceed  five  years; 
and  it  must  be  an  invariable  condition  in 
the  indenture,  that  the  parties  shall  receive 
a moral  education,  and  be  sent  to  the  pub- 
lic school,  under  a pecuniary  penalty  in 
case  of  failure  by  the  master. 

15th.  No  creditor  possessing  a right  to 


the  services  of  any  individual,  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  transfer  the  services  of  the  party 
to  another  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
debtor;  nor  can  the  debtor  change  his 
master  at  pleasure  without  proof  of  ill 
usage,  to  be  given  before  the  magistrates  ; 
and  in  case  of  the  death  or  bankruptcy  of  the 
creditor,  it  shall  remain  with  the  magis- 
trates to  decide  in  how  far  the. further  ser- 
vices of  the  debtor  can  be  claimed.  If 
the  creditor  dies  solvent,  tin*  debtor  is  to 
be  relieved  from  further  servitude ; but  if 
he  dies  insolvent,  or  becomes  bankrupt, 
the  debtor  shall  continue  to  render  his  ser- 
vices till  the  end  of  the  contract  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors,  he  in  this  case 
having  the  liberty  of  choosing  his  master. 

The  magistrates  are  required  to  cause 
this  Regulation  to  be  duly  explained  in 
the  native  languages,  and  published  by 
beat  of  gong  throughout  the  settlement ; 
and  the  master  attendant  will  cause  the 
same  to  be  duly  made  known  to  the  no- 
quedahs  of  all  native  vessels  resorting  to 
the  port. 

This  Regulation  to  be  in  force  and  have 
effect  from  and  after  this  date,  and  to  be 
considered  as  provisional  until  confirmed 
by  the  Governor  General  in  Council. 

(Signed)  T.  S.  Raffles. 
Singapore , 1st  May  1823. 

Registered,  G.  Bonham,  Regr. 


MILITARY  ADVENTURERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sik:  Your  praiseworthy  conduct  in 
publishing  the  extract  of  a letter  from 

, India,  in  your  number  for  October,  is 
entitled  to  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Service  at  large. 

• • It  is  lamentable  how  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  .Courts*  orders,  and 
even  to  the  repeated  orders  of  the 
Local  Government  on  this  head ; they 
have  been  totally  disregarded  or  eva- 
ded. It  will  scarcely  be  credited  by 
non-military  readers,  that  young  men, 
adventurers,  neither  in  the  King’s  nor 
Company’s  Service,  unacquainted  with 
the  country,  and  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, have  greater  pay  the  first  year, 
than  a Company’s  subaltern  of  fifteen 
years*  standing.  Some  of  these  lucky 
fellows,  without  experience  or  military 


knowledge,  have  far  greater  pay  than 
the  oldest  captain  in  the  Company’s 
army;  and  officers  commanding  bat- 
talions at  native  Courts,  under  the 
orders  of  the  British  Resident  in  the 
service  of  the  native  princes,  have 
positively  greater  allowances  than  the 
oldest  Lieut.-Colonclin  the  Company’s 
service ; and  this  they  attain,  in  many 
cases,  after  a sojourn  of  three  or  four 
years.  This  is  truly  disheartening ; it 
is  more,  it  is  a deep  and  lasting 
injury  to  the  Company’s  officers, 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the 
State,  and  a positive  obstacle  to  the 
Company’s  military  operations,  as  well 
as  a direct  infringement  of  the  Com- 
pany’s most  positive  orders.  Many 
of  these  persons  are  half-pay  officers 
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of  the  King’s  service,  who  evade  the*-  viz.  two  private  soldiers  made  gentle- 
order  by  selling  out.  In  other  tn^,  men,t  a broken-down  indigo  planter,  ^ 
stances  they  succeed  through  interests  and  three  others  who  were1  never  dnyd 
Had.,  these  persons  any  particular  thing  at  all  tiiltbeyeametb  India,  '' 
claims,  or  were  they  possessed  of  su-  when  they  > instantlyo  stepped  ninth  ' 
perior  talents,?,  the  cases  would  be  ...  Rs.  300  per  month,  and  salary  >> 
less  obnoxious.  The  remaining  portion  has  since  been  raised  to  from  Rs.400> 
of  such  officers  consist  of  mere  adven-  to  Rs.  1,000.  .1  l v 
turers  coming  no  one  knows  whence,  The  following  is  the  allowance  of  M 
only  they  possess  interest.  Whilst  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  offi-» 
a Company’s  officer  is  wearing  away  cers  of  their  rank  on  the  Madras 
his  best  days,  zealously  doing  his  duty,  establishment  j Lieutenant*  Rs.  201  pv. 
and  possessing  superior  talents  and  Captain,;  Rs.  336;  Major,  Rs.  554; /i 
education,  in  steps  a stranger,  an  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Rs.  704-  n -VaUm*. 
alien  to  the  service  in  every  respect,  I need  not  add  more*  to  explain  ; 
and  obtains  four  times  the  amount  of  the  injustice  done  to  tho.se  who  are  u, 
his  pay.  , * * brought  up  in  the  service,  and  whose  it : 

A Madras  officer  informs  me,  that  lives  are  devoted  to  its  interests.  > 'flo- 
at one  particular  Residency,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a true  statement  of  the 
number  of  officers  not  in  the  Com- 
pany’s service, — a matter  which  can  be 
easily  ascertained : viz.  three  half-pay 
King’s  lieutenants,  one  at  Rs.  1,000 
per  month,  another  at  Rs.  800,  ano- 
ther of  Rs.  600 ; and  six  adventurers, 


Your  obedient  servant,  v*1'1* 
' "•  Veritas.  * • 
Bath,  October  1823.  * 

P.S.  I beg  to  observe,  that  not  .one 
of  the  officers  alluded  to  in  (ho . 


letter  have  in  any  way  distinguished  , ! 
themselves  in  India. 

* t • , y „ * > . 


KING’S  AND  COMPANY’S  OFFICERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


. * '•  ,» Vj 

, -ij  • ;r  J.i 
• ' ...Vll  t > !.}*• » 

. . • * 
j *‘*A  a’,  bit* 


Sir  : A letter  having  appeared  in  majority,  and  bear  his  epaulettes  to 
your  Journal, under  the  head  “King’s  England,  60  as  to  make  him  the  ob- 


and  Company’s  Officers,”  I am  anxious, 
as  a king’s  officer,  to  enter  a protest 
against  some  of  the  writer’s  remarks. 

The  mutiny  at  Vellore,  he  says, 
was  owing  to  an  officer’s  not  under- 
standing the  native  language,  and  cal- 
ling one  of  the  Sepoys  to  act  as  an  in- 
terpreter, who  was  himself  one  of  the 
mutineers — this  belongs  to  history,  as 
well  as  the  story  of  the  bazar  of  a 
camp  being  burnt  down  in  conse- 
quence of  another  officer’s  not  under- 
standing what  was  said  to  him.  The 
last  anecdote,  however,  is  not  fixed  on 
the  King’s  officer— & might  have  been 
a Company's  officer — he  was  a block- 
head, to  whatever  service  he  belonged. 

It  is  also  observed  by  your  corres- 
pondent, that  a King’s  captain  may 
save  as  much  as  will  purchase  him  a 


ject  of  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  hatred 
to  the  Company’s  officers — and  this  is 
the  foundation  on  which  this  writer 
decides  that  a King’s  officer  should 1 
never  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a 
native  prince.  It  is  a pity  that  We- * 
mory  should  not  have  furnished  your 
correspondent  with  the  names  of  some. ' j 
King’s  officers,  who,  after  winning  the  M 
territories  of  the  east,  have  left  them  to  jyi 
the  skill  and  gallantry  of  other  King’s  * 
officers  to  maintain.  It  is  a pity,  that  » .* t* 
any  Company’s  officer  should  have 
recorded  his  apprehension,'  that’ 'a 
King’s  officer,  employed  by  the  allies  **" 
of  the  Honourable  Company,  would  4 "* 
at  once  become  the  “ natural  enemy  ** 
of  the  Company’s  officers.  It  is  a 
pity,  that,  since  the  writer  informed 

* «■  ' J.  * 

by  whom  Vellore  was  lost,  he 


us 
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should  »o  conveniently  have  forgotten 
by.  whom  it  was  regained.  It  is  pretty 
evident,  that  the  writer  means  an  at- 
tack on  several  officers  in  the  service 
of  the  Nizam;  and  I wish  him  joy 
of  the  force  and  skill  with  which  he 
has  commenced  it.  I lament,  also, 
the  success  which  he  seems  to  have 
good  reason  to  anticipate. 

The  Honourable  Company’s  officers 
are  men  who  highly  deserve  every  en- 
couragement they  obtain ; but  I think 
matters  might  be  arranged  with  less 
evil  to  both  services.  It  is  notorious, 
on  looking  to  the  lists  of  their  corps, 
that  so  many  are  employed  on  the 
staff,  as  to  leave  too  few  for  the 
duty  of  the  regiments ; thus  a cap- 
tain, or  lieutenant,  nay,  sometimes  an 
ensign,  commands  several  companies, 
whilst  the  King’s  officers  are  excluded 
from  places  of  trust , or  rather  profit ; 
and  I have  known  an  ensign,  not  three 
years  in  the  Company’s  service,  in  the 
receipt  of  a far  better  income  than  a 
brevet  major  in  the  “ King’s,”  though 
of  twenty-three  years*  hard  service.  A 
brevet  major  of  King’s  troops  in  India 
is  required  to  be  a mounted  officer, 
and  is  not  even  allowed  to  draw  the 


allowance  of  a horse.  King’s  officers 
frequently  spend  the  greatest  portion 
of  their  lives  in  India ; and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, increasing  their  advantages 
would’ not  shorten  their  stay.  But* 
what  a fatal  blow  it  is  to  the  improve- 
ment of  an  officer  in  his  profession, 
never  to  be  permitted  to  fill  those 
offices,  which,  before  he  can  command 
an  army,  he  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  ! The  very  school  of  the  army 
is  the  staff ; behind  this  richly  embroi- ' 
dered  curtain  the  several  moves  are 
made,  on  which  the  fate  of  thousands, 
of  millions,  depends ; and  certainly  In- 
dia is  the  worst  station  in  His  Ma- 
jesty’s dominions  in  which  to  instruct 
a young  King’s  officer  in  the  higher 
walks  of  his  profession.  But,  Sir,  we 
are  happily  commanded  by  one  who, 
when  the  opportunity  arrives,  will  de- 
fend us  from  so  humiliating  an  alter- 
native as  inaction  and  the  monoto- 
nous, though  necessary,  duties  of  a 
garrison,  or  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  the  officers  composing  the  army  of 
the  Honourable  Company. 

A King’s  Officer  and  your 
Constant  Subscriber, 


NATIVE  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 


Address  read  to  the  Meeting  convened 

FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  J 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  BENGALEE. 

The  want  of  any  public  institution  for 
the  advancement  of  learning  in  this  coun- 
try, amongst  its  native  society,  has  been 
long  felt,  and  none  of  us  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  inconveniences  attending  the 
deficiency ; expressions  of  regret  on  this 
account  are  often  the  theme  of  our  com- 
mon conversation,  and  it  has  not  un  fre- 
quently been  alluded  to  in  the  popular 
publications  of  the  day.  It  is  therefore 
superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  topic  in  this 
place,  and  it  will  be  more  gratifying  and 
advantageous  to  enter  upon  a detail  of  the 
benefits  which  may  be  expecied  to  result 
from  such  an  establishment,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  may  contribute  to  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge. 

There  are  many  objects  of  universal 
Asiatic  Journ. — No.  96. 


interest  and  advantage  affecting  this  coun- 
try, of  which  the  promotion  can  scarcely 
be  expected  from  a single  individual ; 
in  these  cases  the  co-operation  of  many 
persons  is  essential  and  necessary  ; and 
this  combination  has  effected  formerly 
many  useful  works  and  institutions.  The 
benefits  of  such  associations  are  fully 
evinced  by  the  various  societies  of  Euro- 
peans, which  have  accomplished,  with  com- 
paratively little  cost  and  labour,  objects 
not  within  individual  capability. 

When  many  individuals  enter  into  the 
joint  prosecution  of  similar  purposes,  no- 
thing practicable  will  be  impossible.  As 
their  collective  talents,  knowledge,  and 
wealth  will  be  simultaneously  applied,  the 
whole  will  form  a valuable  capita],  of 
which  the  several  members  will  equally 
derive  the  benefit,  and  may  individually 
consider  themselves  the  proprietors.  They 
Vol.  XVI.  4 B 
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will  be  thus  enriched  by  the  profits  of  a ledge,  and  civilization,  our  regret  must 


* 


large  joint  stock,  which  will  effect  matters 
otherwise  beyond  their  reach. 

To  illustrate  this  practically,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  if  one  hundred  persons  in 
good  circumstances  contribute  one  thou- 
sand rupees  each  towards  forming  an 
estate,  none  would  feel  any  inconveniency 
or  hardship  from  the  outlay,  and  all  would 
benefit  from  a capital  equivalent  to  a lac 
of  rupees.  Further,  of  a hundred  loose 
straws,  each  lias  but  the  power  of  a straw, 
and  is  inapplicable  to  any  useful  purpose ; 
but  if  those  straws  be  bound  together, 
they  acquire  tenacity  and  strength,  and 
will  be  able  to  effect  the  most  difficult 
tasks. 

In  the  days  of  remote  antiquity,  the 
people  of  Bharat  Varsha,  or  Asia,  pos- 
sessed a superiority  over  all  nations  in 
their  love  of  knowledge  and  regard  for 
the  general  good.  This  region  was  also 
the  choicest  portion  of  the  habitable  globe, 
and  the  original  site  of  the  human  race. 

After  a time,  as  the  race  multiplied,  the 
' Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Mohammed- 
ans, and  other  nations  rose  into  power 
and  fame ; but  of  all  these,  the  learning 
and  knowledge,  nay  even  their  most  emi- 
nent teachers,  were  very  frequently  of 
Asiatic  original.  It  was  in  these  countries 
that  the  sacred  sciences,  that  poetry,  the 
drama,  philosophy  and  grammar,  com- 
,menced;  and  that  the  sixty-four  minor 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  eighteen  lan- 
guages, were  first  cultivated.  It  is  un- 
necessary, however,  to  expatiate  further  on 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  Eastern  nations. 
Amongst  the  tribes  of  Bharata  Varsha, 
those  of  Hindustan  were,  above  all,  valiant, 
powerful,  energetic,  merciful,  sincere  and 
wise.  Hindustan  was  the  garden  of  em- 
pire, and  the  treasury  of  knowledge ; and 
consequently  the  people  were  happy,  in- 
dependent, and  addicted  to  honourable 
practices. 

Owing  to  various  causes,  however,  the 
Hindu  monarchies  were  destroyed,  and 
the  Hindus  lost  their  learning,  became 
conceited,  blind  with  passion,  dark  to 
knowledge,  and  animated  only  by  selfish 
considerations.  In  consequence,  they  were 
reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  dependency 
and  degradation,  immersed  in  an  ocean 
of  suffering,  and  fallen  to  the  lowest  stage 
of  insignificance. ..  If  we  compare  them 


be  inexpressible. 

But  while  we  are  thus  situated,  owing 

'!  v.  < Ofnibi  i 

to  our  arrogance,  many  new  and  absurd 

. , . •>»  i>  *j 

customs  that  have  crept  in  amongst  us, 
and  our  mutual  disagreements,  we  are  not 
the  less  apt  to  consider  ourselves  as  happy, 
superior,  and  independent,  never  to  think 
of  our  condition  in  its  true  light,  nor  to 
acknowledge  it  as  it  is.  Consequently, 
any  endeavour  to  change  and  improve  it, 
is  out  of  the  question. 

The  chief  causes  of  our  depressed 
situation  may,  we  think,  be  regarded  as 
the  following  wants : 

That  of  social  and  mutual  intercourse — 
of  mutual  agreement — of  travel— -of  study 
of  different  sastras — of  love  of  knowledge 
— of  good-will  to  each  other.  Other  causes 
are  especially,  indolence,  insatiable  appe- 
tite for  riches,  and  the  desire  of  sensual 
enjoyment. 

Many  defects  in  the  constitution  of  our 
society,  owing  to  the  distinctions  of  castes, 
family,  rank,  and  wealth.  Those  who  pos- 
sess these  in  a high  degree,  seldom  visit 
other  persons,  except  on  occasions  of  busir 
ness  and  emergency;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  evince  little  affability  towards 
those  who  are  compelled  to  seek  their 

■ , ' . ■—  ■ • s v i.. 

presence ; the  intercourse  therefore  that 

now  exists  among  ourselves,  is  confined 
to  the  interchange  or  solicitation  of  assis- 
tance, to  the  observance  of  ordinary  forms 
and  modes  of  insincere  civility  ; or,  in  a 
word,  it  springs  from  motives  of  self- 
interest,  and  never  from  a feeling  of  af- 
fection or  esteem.  It  is  obvious,  that 
as  long  as  no  one  feels  an  interest  the 
good  of  others,  or  is  actuated  by  any  but 
motives  of  self-interest,  agreement  or  con- 
currence in  opinion  on  any  subject  cannot 
be  expected — the  truth  remains  unknown, 
the  parties  being  incapable  of  correcting 
their  mutual  errors. 

TO  lll+tir 

Persons  who  do  not  frequent  milted  so- 
cieties, and  observe  the  customs,  manners, 
and  opinions  of  others,  cannot  appreciate 
their  own  defects,  nor  enlarge  their  pn- 
derstanding;  and  whatever  the  natural 
gifts  and  talents  they  received  at  thgir 
birth,  they  remain  unimprove^j  through 
life.  If  men  frequently  meet  ^nd,  •con- 
verse with  each  other,  they  wiljL  bn. , dis- 
posed to  conceive  mutual  kindness^  and 
to  befriend  and  help  each  other;  jth^ir 


> 


now,  with  other  nations  in  wisdom,  know-  own  respective  knowledge  and  opinion 
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will  be  compared  and  exchanged;  the  effort  to  acquire  it.  Many  devote  their 
intercourse  will  ultimately  produce  them  whole  thoughts  to  sensual  pleasure  and 
solid  and  pure  wisdom,  and  afford  them  emulative  extravagance,  rivalling  each 
extended  and  varied  information.  other  in  their  public  entertainments  at 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  clearly  weddings  and  festivals,  and  considering 

incuml>ent  on  all  the  learned,  affluent,  and  such  amusements  and  profusion  as  the 

respectable  men  of  this  city,  to  unite  and  great  sources  of  enjoyment  of  happiness 

form  a society  for  the  purpose  of  holding  in  life. 

meetings  at  a fixed  time  and  place,  and  The  proper  and  regular  remedy  for 
when  and  where  the  attendance  of  all  may  these  defects,  the  zealous  cultivation  of 

be  invited,  and  discussions  held  on  sub-  ' letters,  is  nearly  extinct;  the  little  exer- 


jects  of  an  instructive  and  improving 
nature. 

When  this  country  was  subject  to  Hin- 
du princes,  the  cultivation  of  knowledge 
and  the  support  of  its  professors,  the  ac- 
quirement and  communication  of  learning, 
were  conducted  on  an  extensive  and  li- 
beral scale ; and  if  a person,  having  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  of  his  own  profes- 
sion, omitted  to  impart  it  to  others,  or  if 
an  opulent  man  failed  to  encourage  learn- 
ing and  reward  the  learned,  he  ceased  to 
be  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  commu- 
nity. At  present  the  case  is  very  different. 
Although  the  officers  of  the  existing  rule 
bear  a good-will  and  liberal  sympathy 
towards  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
never  hesitate  to  encourage  the  study  of 
our  shastras,  or  to  shew  favour  on  proper 
occasions  to  our  learned  men,  yet  the 
differences  of  manners  and  faith  inevitably 
contract  the  information  they  possess  of 
our  religious  principles  and  social  habits. 
Many  also  are  filled  with  antipathy  and 
prejudice,  and  are  disposed  to  regard  the 
Hindus  as  a naturally  vile  and  demo- 
ralized race.  Influenced  by  their  dispo- 
sition to  consider  us  as  the  followers  of  a 
false  religion,  they  withhold  all  coun- 
tenance from  our  pursuits,  and  feel  little 
or  no  Interest  in  our  welfare.  It  must 
therefore  be  very  evident,  that  we  are  not 
to  look  for  any  considerable  encourage- 
ment or  aid  in  this  direction. 

Amongst  ourselves,  again,  learning  and 
ignorance  are  considered  with  the  like 
apathy  ; and  contempt  for  one,  and  respect 
for  the  other,  rarely  conceived  or  ex- 
pressed : wealth  alone  is  with  ns  a title 
to  homage,  and'  the  w ealthy  man  the  es- 
pecial object  of  attention. 

As  long  as  riches  constitute  a sufficient 
claim  to  worldlv  honour,  opulent  men 
have  no  need  of  learning ; and  hence 
many  have  relinquished  all  desire  of  in- 
formation, and  will  not  make  the  slightest 


tion  which  is  now  occasionally  made  to 
gain  knowledge,  is  merely  for  the  sake 
of  being  enabled  to  transact  ordinary 
affairs. 

It  is  however  obvious,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  knowledge  and  encouragement  of 
learning  cannot  be  effected  without  piioper 
views,  and  will  be  hut  little  promoted  by 
the  study  and  teaching  of  the  shastras, 
with  an  intent  only  to  accumulate  wealth, 
or  realize  a mere  subsistence.  The  partial 
cultivation  of  letters,  indeed,  is  so  far 
mischievous,  that  persons  who  thus  acquire 
but  superficial  information,  assume  the 
air  of  profound  scholarship,  and  real  scho- 
lars are  discouraged  and  neglected. 

The  very  limited  support  and  encou- 
ragement held  out  to  learned  Brahmins, 
who  with  great  labour  and  long  study, 
and  by  a neglect  of  the  customary  plea- 
sures of  life,  acquire  profound  knowledge, 
have  deterred  many  men  of  merit  from 
the  prosecution  of  those  liberal  toils  which 
formed  the  peculiar  occupation  of  their 
families ; and  the  necessity  of  earning  a 
livelihood  has  compelled  many  to  abandon 
their  proper  studies,  and  familiarize  them- 
selves with  foreign  languages,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  their  native  literature. 

It  is  also  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
men  of  opulence  do  not  take  that  interest 
and  pains  in  the  education  of  their  own 
offspring,  which  are  incumbent  upon 
them  as  fathers.  Satisfied  with  an  un- 
qualified and  absurd  reliance  on  destiny, 
they  depend  upon  the  luck  of  their  boys, 
and  train  them  up  only  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  increase  of  the  grosser  treasures 
of  the  world,  entirely  neglecting  those 
inexhaustible  and  invaluable  ones,  which 
would  be  most  durably  and  substantially 
beneficial.  With  these  sentiments,  they 
hesitate  to  incur  any  expense  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  although  they 
have  immense  riches  at  command. 

The  principal  source  of  respect,  esteem, 
4 B 2 
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fortune,  and  happiness,  is  learning,  which  that  all  the  respectable  and  opulent  men 
may  be  divided  into  different  branches,  of  this  country  should  unite,  and  use  their 
Amongst  these,  the  chief  are  the  study  of  individual  and  combined  efforts  in  the 
different  sciences,  acquaintance  with  the  4 cause  of  knowledge,  at  least  for  a time; 
laws  of  nature,  and  knowledge  of  men  and  we  are  confident  their  efforts  will  not 


and  manners,  of  different  countries  and 
nations.  Information  on  these  heads  can- 
not be  obtained  without  research  and  in- 
quiry ; without  the  perusal  of  books,  or 
without  an  intercourse  with  learned  men. 

The  acquirement  of  knowledge  depends 
upon  the  wish  to  gain  it,  a love  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  means,  and  application  to 
acquire  it : if  a person  possess  these  re- 
quisites, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  translations ; they  differ  much  from  their 
from  being  a learned  man.  Of  these  originals ; the  readers  may  be  therefore 

four,  the  love  for  learning  is  the  most  led  into  error,  and  no  material  benefit  will 

essential ; but  it  cannot  alone  effect  its  be  derived  from  their  perusal.  * It  may 

objects,  and  must  be  combined  with  the  rather  do  harm  to  the  readers  than  good. 


be  in  vain,  but  that  they  will  rouse  and 
excite  an  appetite  in  our  countrymen  in 
general  for  knowledge  and  improvement. 

With  regard  to  the  study  of  the  Ben- 
gali language,  it  is  not  unknown  to  us 
how  little  information  is  to  be  attained 
from  the  perusal  of  the  few  poetical  trans- 
lations of  Caslii  DAs ; the  works  are  full 
of  errors,  and  far  from  being  genuine 


These 


There  are  many  classical  and  valuable 
books  in  the  Persian  language,  but  they 
are  not  in  general  procurable,  never  with- 
out some  trouble  and  expense  ; and  those 
which  are  more  easily  to  be  obtained,  are 
usually  merely  stories  and  narratives  of 
war ; works  that  may  perhaps  qualify  the 
students  for  the  few  judicial  offices  in  the 
employ  of  Government,  but  little  corn- 


possession  of  adequate  means. 

* means  we  shall  divide  into  two. 

1st.  Money. 

2d.  Books. 

On  the  first  we  shall  not  here  dwell, 
but  slrnll  offer  some  observations  on  the 
latter. 

Wealth  cannot  alone  be  effectual  in  se- 
curing knowledge;  for  a rich  man,  if 
desirous  of  gaining  information,  is  often  petent  to  expand  the  mind,  or  improve 
disappointed,  through  want  of  proper  the  understanding.  In  many  cases,  also, 
books  and  instructors.  they  may  injure  the  morals  of  youth.  - 

There  is  no  possibility  that  the  poor  There  are  many  works  of  science  in 
and  indigent  should  be  educated  or  learn-  Arabic ; but  it  is  a difficult  language,  and 

ed,  as  they  are  by  necessity  earnestly  and  there  is  no  dictionary  with  an  interpret*- 
deeply  engaged  in  the  provision  of  the  tion  in  our  own  dialect,  nor  are  there  any 
common  wants  of  life,  and  in  the  support  easy  books  translated  into  Bengali  toassist 
of  their  families  ; to  these  they  devote  the  learner  of  the  elementary  course : there 
their  lives  : they  possess  no  means  of  their  is  also  a want  of  manuscripts  and  teachers, 
own,  nor  are  there  charity  schools  in  this  and  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  through 
country,  like  those  in  Europe,  where  the  the  medium  of  this  language,  is  conse- 

children  of  the  native  poor  might  obtain  quently  beyond  our  reach.  > {»•.  •'  .',  r 

these  great  benefits.  They  are  conse-  The  English  language  is  one  of  great 
quently  debarred  from  the  blessings  of  difficulty : an  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
learning  and  education.  orthography  and  etymology  is  rarely  to 

As  to  persons  in  moderate  or  middle  be  found  amongst  us,  in  the  present  state 

circumstances,  they,  as  we  have  already  of  English  literature.  We  have  but  a 

hinted,  acquire  a superficial  education,  very  few  books  translated  into  Bengali, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  gaining  their  liveli-  nor  any  good  or  useful  dictionary.  - We 

are  also  particularly  in  want  of  good 
schools  and  teachers,  and  from  these  draw- 
backs the  study  is  very  much  impeded 
and  retarded.  However,  a knowledge  of 


d: 


hood.  With  that  intent  they  obtain  a 
common-place  knowledge  of  languages — 
their  own,  or  those  of  foreign  nations— 
and  skill  in  writing ; and  then  are  wholly 


occupied  with  making  money,  not  gather-  English,  to  a certain  extent,  is  to  be  found 
ing  knowledge.  From  these,  therefore,  in  the  class  of  men  called  Kirancesf  but 

no  great  improvement  is  to  be  expected.  as  most  of  them  go  little  beyond  the  rudi- 

We  therefore  beg  to  call  your  attention  ments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
to  the  necessity  which  evidently  exists,  or  what  may  come  within  the  scope  of 
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their  profession,  their  information  in  these  where  the  press  is  not  conducted  upon  an 
useful  matters  does  not  oven  reach  to  any,  extensive  scale,  and  where  no  judge  nor, 
considerable  extent  or  maturity,  and  un-j  check  upon  public  conduct,  with  regard 


der  these  circumstances  it,  cannot  beex- 
..  pected  that  they  should  be  judges  of  what 

• ought  to  be  done,  and  what  ought  not  to 
■ be  done,  as  capable  of  discerning  right 

from  wrong.  . •. 

#.  , i 4s  to  a,  thorough  conversancy  with  the 
| Sanscrit  language,  and  books,  no  person 
i can  acquire  it  without  intense  labour  and 
unrelated  application  through  a long  term, 
of,  years.  * There  are  few  men  to  he  met 
with,  who  could  endure,  or  would  be 
willing  to  undergo,  all  the  inconveniences 
during  the  course  of  study,  which  are 
peculiar  to  an  acquirement  of  the  know- 
. ledge  of  the  shastras  ; and  of  those  per- 
sons, many  prove  deficient  in  diligence 
and  in  perseverance ; it  is  therefore  not  to 
. •>  be  . expected  that  the  present  race  of  men 
. will  acquire  a great  and  general  .profi- 
ciency in  this  arduous  brand)  of  local 
. • literature. 

If  a person  of  business  be  desirous  of 
obtaining  a knowledge  of  this  language, 
he  must  commence  by  being  well  ground- 
ed in  the  grammar,  or  he  will  never  know 
the  words,  and  must  proceed  like  a boy 
...at  school.  After  a length  of  time,  and 
with  great  inconvenience,  he  will  be  then 
u only  prepared  to  attempt  the  ultimate  ob- 
. . ject  of  his  studies. 

•.  4 We  therefore  beg  to  suggest,  that  the 
. , wise  and  well-informed  men  of  this  coun- 
. ' try  should  combine,  and,  as  far  as  their 

• i respective  abilities  may  admit,  or  by  the 
t - - employment  of  pundits,  and  translators, 

: ■ undertake  the  compilation  or  preparation 
of  literary  works,  both  local  and  foreign, 
which  may  improve  the  general  stock  of 
!r  knowledge;  and  publish  the  same,  in  the 
?)i  name  of  their  authors  or  compilers;  and 
ot  we  may  thus  produce  a considerable  set  of 
■>ti  works,  in  a short  time,  which  will  be  of 
f great  general  utility. 

. i • The  errors  of  any  race,  can  never  be 
, i abolished  until  pointed  out  and  com- 
mented upon  by  others : because  it  requires 
a greater  knowledge  of  tilings  in  general, 
■•and  a greater  soundness  of  judgment 
v than  human  nature  admits  of,  to  appre- 
t ciate  impartially  our  own  merits  or  de- 
fects. ^Tbis  may  be  illustrated  by  a glass, 
without  which  no  man  can  see  his  own 
countenance  : the  necessity  of  such  a rc- 
i i fleeter  is  particularly  felt,  in  a country 


to  the  customs,  usages,  and  manners  of 
the  native  population,  exists.  When  they 
fall  into  errors,  therefore,  there  are  no 
means  of  correcting  them,  but  their  devia- 
tion from  propriety  and  rectitude  goes  on 
progressively  augmenting. 

To  check  the  growth  of  social  irregu- 
larity is  the  duty  of  the  king,  or,  in  his 
place,  men  of  rank,  influence  and  wisdom. 
In  this  country,  however,  when  a man 
misbehaves  in  his  mode  of  living,  in  re- 
ligious faith,  or  in  common  decency,  it  is 
seldom  that  any  body  takes  notice  of  it, 
unless  it  be  with  a view  to  calumniate, 
and  not  to  reform  him. 

We  would  therefore  suggest,  as  one 
advantage  of  forming  into  a body,  that 
bv  our  combined  and  united  means  and 
efforts,  we  may  check  and  oppose,  as  far 
as  we  can,  all  deviation  from  duty,  and 
disregard  of  wisdom,  and  the  absurdities 
which  expose  us  to  shame  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners,  so  that  their  great  extent  may 
be  prevented. 

If  any  misfortune  or  evil  alight  upon 
any  one  of  this  country,  he  must  suffer 
with  patience,  and  lamenting  his  evil  fate, 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being.  If  he 
is  a person  of  wealth  and  interest,  or  in- 
fluence, he  can  have  recourse  to  various 
contrivances,  as  to  money,  entreaty,  and 
friends,  for  the  purpose  of  disembarras- 
sing himself.  As  soon  as  he  is  freed  from 
his  difficulties,  he  rarely  meditates  on 
what  had  befallen  him,  or  alters  his  con- 
duct, until  the  like  mischance  comes  upon 
him  again. 

If  any  individual  of  this  country  be- 
comes a victim  to  distress,  arising  from 
a common  cause,  it  is  very  propable  that 
every  one  of  his  countrymen  is  liable  to 
the  same  mischief.  It  is,  however,  noto- 
rious that  in  these  cases  every  one  thinks 
himself  secure,  and  the  degradations  and 
embarrassments  of  others  do  not  affect 
him.  Far  from  assisting  the  unfortunate 
sufferer,  he  comments  with  severity  upon 
his  carelessness,  and  congratulates  himself 
on  his  own  lietter  fate,  by  which,  he  has 
escaped  similar  misfortunes. 

The  love  of  one’s-self,  and  of  one’s  own , 
family,  is  natural  even  to  beasts,  and  so 
with  every  man  his  first  cares  are  for  him- 
self and  his  offspring:  but  man  ought  to 
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extend  his  aid,  respect,  and  support,  to  all  are  exhibited  about  as  their  conrerts,  re- 

L*  ■-  --- *'*  V'U.'-'l  ilvtv' 


his  countrymen  and  fellows.  In  this 
country,  however,  such  a sympathy  is  far 
from  being  common. 

We  must  now  call  your  attention  to  an 
important  subject,  and  direct  your  notice 
to  the  manner  in  which,  for  some  twenty 
years,  the  English  missionaries  have  treat- 
ed the  natives  of  Bengal.  What  man  of 
any  observation  is  there,  who  does  not 
perceive  its  injurious  operation  on  our 
existing  laws,  and  who  is  uninformed  of 
the  lamentable  condition  of  those  who, 
deserting  their  own  faith,  have  become  na- 
tive Christians  ? The  missionary  teachers, 
imperfectly  informed  of  the  principles  of 
our  shastras,  our  devtas,  and  our  institutes, 
have  translated,  as  descriptive  of  them,  de- 
tached passages;  they  have  printed  pam- 
phlets against  us,  replete  with  the  most 
intemperate  and  abusive  terms,  and  dis- 
tributed these  to  the  world — we  need  not 
herespecify  proofs ; areference  to  the  Ganga 
Upakhyan,  the  Dasavatara,  the  account  of 
Jagannatha  Kshetra,  and  the  Friend  of 
India,  will  afford  sufficient  examples. 

Further,  they  have  made  a practice  of 
X traversing  the  country,  and  defying  the 
brahmins,  pundits,  and  other  Hindus, 
frightened  at  the  very  sight  of  a Euro- 
pean, to  controversial  disputation ; have 
challenged  them  to  discuss  religious  topics, 
and  the  merits  of  their  shastras,  in  the  pub- 
lic road ; and  have  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  opprobrium  ; they  have  handled 
the  vedas,  smritis,  and  other  books,  in  a 
manner,  never  practised  by  Aurungzeb, 
Humayun,  and  other  Musselman  and 
Mlechlia  princes,  determined  as  they  were 
to  overturn  the  Hindu  faith;  these  they 
have  partially  translated,  for  the  purpose 
of  reviling  such  parts  as  are  repugnant  to 
their  own  notions,  to  the  inexpressible 
disgrace  and  affliction  of  the  natives  of 
this  country.  - « * 

Again,  for  the  subversion  of  our  faith 
and  institutes,. and  for  the  seduction  of  the 
Hindus  into  illicit  paths,  they  have  trans- 
lated the  Testament  into  various  lan- 
guages, printed  it  and  carrying  it  about 
to  fairs  and  ferries,  in  fields  and  in  high- 
ways, distribute  it  gratuitously  to  all  who 
will  receive  it.  .......  ..  . , 

Finally,  they  have  allured,  by  the  hopes ; 
of  profit,  a few  persons  of  low  caste,  per- 
sons not  knowing  right  from  wrong,  to 
l>ecomc  Christians.  These  unhappy  men 


vile  the  Hindu  faith,  and  books,  and  pub-' 
lie  places,  whilst  they  atie  deserted  by  all 
their  friends  and  connexions,  and  are 
plunged  into  a depth  of  misery,  of  which 
no  one  can  form  a conception,  who  has 
not  heard  its  description  from  themselves. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Hindu,  who 
has  always  been  submissive,  humble  and' 
inoffensive,  is  now  exposed  to  unprovoked 
attacks,  and  is  injured  in  his  reputation," 
and  consequently  even  in  the  means  of 
subsistence,  by  persons  who  profess  to 
seek  his  good.  As  yet  this  cruelty  and 
calumny  have  been  little  heeded,  and5 
scarcely  an  effort  to  repel  them  been  at-4 
tempted : had  such  conduct  been  offered 
to  the  Musselmans,  they  would  instantly 
have  combined  to  resent  it ; and  in  like 
manner  it  ts  now  incumbent  on  the  opu- 
lent and  respectable  Hindus,  who  delight 
not  in  the  abuse  of  their  shastras  and 
practices,  and  who  wish  to  cherish  and 
preserve  them,  to  consider  well  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  upon  full  deliberation,  to 
unite  to  publish  replies  to  the  charges 
made  against  us;  or  to  represent  our 
grievances  to  the  Government,  by  whose 
wisdom  no  doubt  a remedy  will  be 
devised.* 

After  the  address  was  concluded,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved : 

1.  That  a society  shall  be  formed,  of 
respectable  and  learned  natives  of  tills 
country. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  it  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  encouragement  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  . • ‘ 4 

3.  That,  with  this  view,  translations  of 
works  from  other  languages  into  Bengali 
shall  be  prepared  and  published  at  the 
society’s  expense. 

4.  That  the  society  shall  endeavour  to 
check  and  suppress  all  deviations  from 
law  and  morality  amongst  their  country- 

men-  - ' „.p 

5.  That  with  this  intent,  small  pam- 
phlets, in  Bengali  and  English,  shall  be 
composed  and  published  at  the  society's 

> » f "f 

charge. 

6.  That  a library  shall  be  formed  of  all 
useful  and  celebrated  books.  ,i»J 

7.  That  the.  collection  of  pliijosophical 
apparatus  shall  be  p^oQurcd. 

* li  appears  from  xwia^fjinbw*  that  the  soekiy 
lias  since  become  more  moderate  iu  its  views  on 
this  head.— J be/. 
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8.  That  when  the  funds  of  the  society 
■will  admit,  they  shall  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  a bouse,  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  society’s  use  ; till  then,  the  meeting 
shall  be  held  at  the  College. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Baboo  Dulul 
Sircar,  seconded  by  Baboo  Radha  Kant 
Deb,  it  was  resolved,  tliat  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  should  be  made  generally 
known ; and  agreeably  to  this  determina- 
tion, a subsequent  meeting  resolved  to 
publish  the  pamphlet  from  which  the  pre- 
ceding account  has  been  extracted. 

On  the  11th  of  Chaitra  another  meet- 
ing was  held,  and  very  respectably  at- 
tended. On  this  occasion  a subscription 
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was  entered  into  to  give  effect  to, the 
previous  resolutions,  the  particulars  of 
which  were  reported  in^Jhe  Samachar 
Chandrica  of  the  12th  of  Chaitra  (24th  of 
March) ; the  amount  of  the  immediate 
donations  was  Rs.  2,157,  and  Rs-  264 
that  of  the  quarterly  subscriptions — a pro- 
visional committee  was  nominated  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  society;  and 
Baboos  Prasanna  Kumar  Thakur  and 
Ram  Komol  Sen  were  appointed  secre- 
taries. It  was  also  very  wisely  deter- 
mined to  confine  the  attention  of  the 
society,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  objects 

of  a purely  literary  and  scientific  nature. 

. . _ J id  ■ nilr. 
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I . * THE  SACRED  EDICT, 

OF  THE  EMPEROR  KANG-HE. 
( Continued  from  page  443.) 
Commandment  VIII. 


le 


Exponito 

statuta 

legesque 
ad 

ply  praemonendos 


vu  i u i idiotas  et 

rtn-’t  t'i'i-t  tv,  ' )!• 

wan 

-YWtitm.,  151;( 


f Ritus,  et 


jang  ZZ 


fung 


obsequendi- 

partes 


1 - • / I ( ! •;  , I", 

I . ♦ 4 * 1 * ?♦ 

contemperan- 
dos  , • n 

Coeli  natalis 
halitas* 

consuetudines- 
qne . 


contumaces. 


* Cardinal  Antonelli’s  Lexicon  and 
others  translate  the  two  characters fang-suh 
as  a single  word,  meaning  mannersfusagest 


m -----  <£c.;  but  the  very  beginning  of  the  ampli- 

„ ~ ~ , , fixation  of  this  commandment  most  ms- 

, r ®IR  ft-®).  Declaim  the  laws  and  specifies  the  peculiar  meaning  of 

their  penalties,  for  a warning  to  the  either.  Fitng,  means  the  joint  influence 

ignorant-  <-  , of  the  elements  upon  tlie  human  temper* 

Rrv  Mr  M Fvnlflin  the  laws  in  effected  their  exhalations  variously^ 
Kev.  Mr.  M.  Explain  the  laws,  in  Wended  atmospherej  herding  to 

order  to-  warn  the  ignorant  and  ob-  ^ various  climates;  and  Suh,  the,pecu- 

stinate.  .•...<*•>  • • • liar  customs  and  habitual  practices  pre- 

^ ^andment  IX.  '•  ^ 

1 tion,  we  find  in  Dr.  Morrison  s Dic-i  i 

voi  w'  »ii  JSiing  JT I Illustrate  * # tionary  (Part  II.)  among.,  the  signifi- 

T - ’ • ” cations,  of  the  character  .Fung  those.  of 


nc  aw.5«v  4* 
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Sir  G.  S.  Let  humility  and  pro- 
priety of  behaviour  be  duly  mani- 
fested, for  the  preservation  of  good 
habits  and  laudable  customs. 

Rev.  Mr.  M.  Illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples of  a polite  and  yielding  carriage, 
in  order  to  improve  manners. 

Commandment  X. 

V6o  Enitemini 


[Dec. 


prohibeatur  nc 


VltlOSl 


ut  fiat 


unusquhsquc  in 
praecipuo 


wet  ' jcaL  fiant. 

Awy 

Sir  G.  S.  Attend  the  education  of 
youth,  in  order  to  guard  them  from 
doing  evil.  ' 

officio  vel  arte  Rsv*  Mr*  m*  the  youth, 

in  ol*der  to  prevent  them  from  doing 

evil. 

! ‘ , 

Commandment  XII. , , 4 , 


immutabilis 


Seth  Rf.  Inhibito 

.irf*  -*  .ill  I*  ■ 1 .<*  .lT» 

st-t*  ’>  VSK,r  *'*  f 

*- • yl/  calt 


* * 


woo 


iummosas 

3<vi  n 


che  intentio. 

Sir  G.  S.  Attend  each  to  your  pro- 
per employment,  that  the  people  may 
be  fixed  in  their  purposes. 

Rev.  Mr.  M.  Attend  to  the  essen- 
tial employments,  in  order  to  give  un- 
varying determination  to  the  will  of 
the  people. 

Commandment  XI. 
lieun  Doceto  . 


filios 

1 i 

1 4- 

(ratresque  natu 
minores 


breath  of  nature , spirit,  temper, feeling  i and 
among  those  of  Suh  we  find  custom,  com- 
mon business  of  life , £c.  The  Chinese 
give  to  the  climate  a greater  influence  on 
the  moral  character  of  man  than  any  other 
nation.  Mr.  Mans,  by  way  of  illustrat- 
ing this  observation,  relates  a very  cu- 
rious Chinese  anecdote  in  a note , at  p.  179 
of  his  Sacred  Edict . 


h&ou  . tm*  criminationes 


shen 


iseuen  Hv  praeservandos 


bonos* 


■ 

Hang  |Vj  mite^rae. 

Sir  G.  S.  Abstain  from  false  ac- 
cusing, that  the  good  and  honest  may 

be  in  safety.  • . ' . * • e-A-jpo  » *smpmm 

Rev.  Mr.  M.  Suppress  &H>Ms€ 
cusmg,  m order  to  seeing  protection 
to  the  innocent.?-  . !.»*,  i j 

Commandment  X^tT  ’ 

^ b w>  binsMbM  fc 

Kede  Momto 

* V -i  r-: 

* After  having  consulted  various  dic- 
tionaries, I found  no  necessity  for  con- 
sidering the  two  characters  sken-leang  as  a 
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' * - ' \j 

-oiq  y-tlii 
-intrat  7!  ' 


? occultatores 

% 3 


desertorum 


u or 


vitandam 

eum 

% 

corum 
perditione 

conjunctionem. 
Sir  G.  S.  Dissuade  from  the  con- 
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/ . . 

.d  J S\  i 

coedtiones 

V i'.h-  „ 

J .judtparjas, 4 

"U<r«  V-  h*TO  ojilo.o  jj  1<5 

Sir  G.  S.  Duly  pay  your  taxes  and 

customs,  to  spare  the  necessity  of  en- 
forcing  them. 

Rev.  Mr.  M.  Complete  the  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes,  in  order  to  prevent 
frequent  urging. 

Commandment  XV. 

Invicem 
jungantur 


Lecn 


Padu 


habitantium 

curiae 


ceaiment  of  deserters,  that  others  be 
not  involved  in  their  guilt. 

. « f 

Rev.  Mr.  M.  Warn  those  who  hide 
xleserters,  that  they  may  not  be  in- 
volved in  their  downfall. 

Commandment  XIV. 


,•  Hxvan 


Persolvito 


•j. 


pecuniam  pro 


agrorum 

vectigalibus 


single  word.  I found  innocent  translated 
by  various  couples  of  characters,  but  not 
by  these  two. 

* The  character  Taou,  according  to  Dr, 
Morrison’s  Dictonary,  seems  to  signify 
not  only  deserters,  but  fugitives  of  all  sorts, 
such  as  servants  or  slaves  run  away  from 
their  masters,  prisoners  from  their  jails, 
and  undetected  or  unapprehended  crimi- 
nals from  their  homes.  Who  knows  but 
what  Kang-he  meant  to  comprize  all  such 
' villains  in  this  commandment  ? Yet  both 
the  amplification  and  paraphrase  allude 
only  to  deserters  who  abscond  from  their 
officers  and  regiments. 

Asutiie  Jouni. — No.  96. 


Kca 


me 


tdou 


' 7k 


Decuriae  que\ 


ad 


delendos 


latrones  el 

•j  • A . * ) 1 


* Neither  in  Dr.  Morrison’s  nor  in 
any  other  of  my  manuscript  European  , 
Dictionaries  the  phrase  tsai  ko  is  to  be 
found,  yet  the  separate  meaning  of  these  two 
characters  is  irreconcilable  with  the  sense 
of  this  commandment : therefore  the  learn- 
ed interpreters  were  very  right  to  look 
upon  them  as  a compound  diction,  mean- 
ing  the  enforcing  of  payment  bylaw. 

f In  the  paraphrase  of  the  third  com- 
mandment  we  found  a division  of  the 
people  of  China  with  respect  to  the  num^ 
ber  of  houses,  lanes,  or  villages,  inhabited 
by  them  ; and  here  the  people  are  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  families.  We  are 
told,  both  in  the  amplification  and  the 
paraphrase,  that  a paou  consists  of  ten 
kca,  and  that  ten  families  constitute  a kea  ? 
consequently,  a paou  is  a sort  of  associa— 
tion  o£  one  hundred  families.  Neither  of  •. 
these  classifications  can  be  expected  to 
answer  exactly  to  those,  either  once  in  use 
among  the  Romans,  or  now  customary 
amongst  us.  The  translation  must  be 
given  by  approximation.  i\,  , ‘ 

Vor,.  XVI.  4 C 
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[De$. 


Sir  G.  S.  Let  the  tythings  and  hun- 
dreds unite,  for  the  suppression  of 
thieves  and  robbers. 

Rev.  Mr.  M.  Unite  the  Paou  and 
Kea>  in  order  to  extirpate  robbery  and 
theft. 

Commandment  XVI. 


Keee 


chow 


Componito 


altercationes 


fun  ^ iracundias 


chung 


shin 


ut 


magnipendatur 


corporis  nostri 


divina 

tnS’  'pjQ  destinatio. 

-rw  * M • *,* 


Dr.  Morrison  says : ming  is  de- 
rived “ from  the  mouthy  and  to  order. 
“ Fate ; fatum  est  quod  Dii  fantur. — 
“ The  destiny  of  individuals  in  this 
life.” 

Antoneli.i’s  Dictionary,  “ Sterna 
“ Dei  decreta,  immobiles  cceli  leges. — 
“ Principia  naturalia  prout  in  Deo 

" dicuntur  Ming 


prout  in  re- 


« 


bus  Sing 


Now  let  the 


illuminati  come  forward  and  say,  that 
the  Confucian  philosophers  are  mate- 


rialists, or  that  by  their  Tien 


% 


ruing 

Sir  G.  S.  Reconcile  animosities, 
that  your  lives  be  not  lightly  hazarded. 

Rev.  Mr.  M.  Settle  animosities, 
that  lives  may  be  duly  valued. 

I cannot  better  conclude  this  essay 
than  by  soliciting  my  readers*  atten- 
tion to  the  sublime  definition  and 
analysis  of  this  last  character  mingy  as 
translated  from  the  Chinese  Lexica 
by  Dr.  Morrison,  and  the  author  of 
Cardinal  Antonelli’s  Dictionary. 


they  mean  the  material  appearance  of 
the  heavens ! 

. But  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  dismiss 
this  subject,  and  to  relinquish  for  ever 
all  miscellaneous  or  polemic  topics,  to 
devote  the  leisure  hours  of  the  short 
remainder  of  my  life  to  my  usual 
drudgery  of  drawing  Chinese  charac- 
ters, collecting  their  various  forms,  and 
directing  my  new  artist  in  the  arduous 
task  of  engraving  good  Chinese  types 
from  my  indifferent  drawings.  With 
the  assistance  of  God,  I entertain  now 
the  sanguine  hope  of  seeing  the  end 
of  my  toils  in  less  than  three  years. 

Antonio  Montucci. 

Dresden , May  %2d,  JL823. 

* Vide  number  9475  in  Morrison’s  Alphabetical 
Chinese  Dictionary. 


HORSES  OF  ARABIA  AND  PERSIA. 


Tre  horses  of  Arabia  and  Persia  are 
considered  to  be  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  country,  and  we  may  attribute  the 
great  improvement  of  our  breed  in  Eng- 
land to  the  introduction  of  Arabian  stal- 
lions. Their  spirit,  docility  and  vivacity 
are  remarkable,  and  only  equalled  by  the 
gentleness  and  mildness  of  their  tempers. 
It  is  very  well  known  that  the  Arabs  pay 
the  minutest  attention  to  their  breed  of 
horses ; register  their  foals’  pedigree,  and 
will  not  purchase  a horse  which  has  not  a 
certificate  of  his  genealogy. 


Nujd,  the  largest  province  in  Arabia, 
and  belonging  to  the  Touhabee,  produces 
the  finest  and  most  valuable  breed  of 
horses.  Their  breeds  are  very  numerous, 
and  as  I write  in  a country  which  is  sup- 
plied with  horses  from  Persia  and  Arabia, 
I trust  that  my  mentioning  the  names  of 
the  best  and  most  esteemed  may  be  at- 
tended with  some  advantage. 

Those  in  Nujd  are  the  following,  and 
are  named  after  the  appellation  of  their 
tribes.  Uby'yu,  Soy tee,  Unezu,  Humda- 
tiee,  Reshan,  Motyran,  Diheem,  Huzmec, 
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Sbumytee,  Kphilan,  t Some  of  the  breeds 
have  been  introduced  into  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  and  are  distinguished  by 
the  same  appellations. 

The  horses  of  the  Bine-khalid,  and 
those  of  QntefF,  a town  on  the  main  op- 
posite Bahrein,  are  called  Buree,  or  horses 
of  the  desert,  and  are  reckoned  superior 
to  any  other  breed.  Any  thing  which  in- 
habits the  desert  is  palled  Buree:  a most 
excellent  class  of  hawks  is  so  called. 
Those  of  Moontufij  are  called  Julfan  and 
Furuju ; the  horses  of  Chaub  are  Wuznan 
and  Nuswan  ; and  those  of  Huwezu  are 
Reeslian  and  Nuswan.  The  Moontufij 
Arabs,  are  those  we  call  Moontufeek, 
seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Chaub,  is  the  country  below  Bussora; 
the  capital  is  Doraek.  Iluwezee  is  to  the 
northward  of  Bussora,  and  is  under  the 
Persia  u Government. 

' The  Arabs  of  Bagdad  are  of  little 
repute  or  value ; those  are,  in  general,  the 
horses  which  are  exported  to  India,  and 
cost  from  seventy  to  two  hundred  piastres, 
or  from  61.  to  \Bl. 

Whenever  a colt  is  foaled,  the  Arabs 
immediately  bend  its  tail,  which  effectual- 
ly answers  the  purpose  of  knicking ; and 
to  make  its  ears  incline  a little  towards 
each  other,  they  pass  a small  string  through 
each  of  them,  which  continues  fastened 
for  eight  or  ten  days. 

The  horses  of  the  Dushistan,  or  the  low 
land  beneath  the  Persian  mountains,  are 
reckoned  more  violent  and  headstrong 
than  the  breeds  from  which  they  are  de- 
scended. Their  heads  are  usually  larger ; 
indeed  there  is  a difference  in  the  whole 
of  their  appearance.  Those  which  have 
been  introduced  are  the  Humbanee,  Huz- 
xnee,  Shumytee,  Mootyran,  and  Buree- 
daghee.  The  generality  of  horses  which 
are  brought  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia 
under  the  denomination  of  Arabs,  are  of 
a mixed  breed,  between  the  Arab  horse 
and  that,  of  Bagdad ; or  between  the 
Arab  anid  some  horse  of  no  value.  In- 

deed  it  is  not  without  much  trouble  and 

as  fi  » >:  . i.-  . ,■ 

expense,  that  you  are  able  to  procure  a 

genuine  Ar^b  of  high  blood, 

> f ‘ . 1 » 

4 k • r.  *»  > < . 


The  horses  in  Eeran  arc  strong,  active, 
and  tractable  ; much  larger  than  the  Arab, 
but  inferior  in  spirit.  The  Persians  have 
a proverb  that  “ an  Arab  if  wounded, 
will  still  face  danger,  but  that  an  Eeranee 
is  always  endeavouring  to  avoid  it.” 

The  Wukeel  Kureem  Khan  introduced 
a breed  between  the  Arab  and  the  Toor- 
kuman,  which  is  much  esteemed.  They 
are  called  Khoonuzad,  brought  up  in  the 
house.  The  breeds  of  the  following  per- 
sons are  considered  to  be  the  best.  The 
Wukeelsy  Sadi'g  Khan,  Jafir  Khan,  Sheik 
Ulee  Khan,  and  Nuzur  Ulee  Khan. 
These  horses  may  always  l>e  distinguished 
from  the  Arab  by  their  size,  their  head, 
which  is  much  larger,  and  their  legs,  which 
are  not  in  general  so  well  proportioned. 

The  horses  of  Khorasan  are  clumsy, 
heavy,  dull  animals,  possessing  great 
strength,  and  capable  of  travelling  im- 
mense distances.  The  cavalry  of  Persia 
are  mounted  either  on  these  horses,  or  on 
the  Toorkumanee,  and  make  very  long 
marches.  The  breeds  of  the  following 
persons  are  in  most  repute.  Eesa  Khan 
of  Torboodec,  Moomish  Khan,  Koorcf 
Ulee  Khan  Koord,  and  Ubdoola 
Khan. 

The  Toorkumanee  horses  have  all  the 
faults  of  the  Khorasanee,  with  a short, 
thick,  and  clumsy  neck.  Their  breeds, 
are  Kulgoom,  Yuxnot,  Ukbur  Julee, 
Syyud  Mihr  Choolg.  Besides  these  they 
have  innumerable  other  breeds,  but  I have 
already  trespassed  too  long  on  the  reader’s 
patience  to  expect  a continuance  of  it. 

It  is  an  erroneous  opinion  (vide  Encyc. 
Brit  voc,  Persia)  that  horses  are  not  al- 
lowed to  he  exported  from  Persia,  or  that 
they  are  of  enormous  prices.  On  the 
contrary,  horses  are  very  cheap,  the  best 
seldom  selling  for  more  than  40J. ; and  it 
is  very  well  known  that  horses  are  taken 
from  Persia  to  India  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  The  Qujurs  have  a proverb 
amongst  themselves,  that  “ with  a sword 
of  three  Tomans,  and  a horse  of  thirty, 
they  are  superior  to  any  troops  in  the 
world.” — [Cal.  Jour. 
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OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
CHRISTIANS  IN 

To  Lieutenant- Colonel  Neiuall,  t£c.  <£c. — 
Travancore. 

Sir : In  compliance  with  the  wish  you 
did  us  the  honour  to  express,  we  beg  to 
transmit  to  you  the  following  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  Syrian  Christians. 
We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  it  will 
convey  to  you  much  additional  informa- 
tion, on  a subject  with  which  you  must  be 
so  conversant ; but  we  trust  it  may  not  be 
altogether  useless,  if  it  serve  to  bring 
before  you  a few  particulars,  which  a 
residence  of  some  continuance  among 
them,  and  a degree  of  attention  to  their 
current  traditions  and  history,  as  well  as 
to  their  present  circumstances,  have  ena- 
bled us  to  collect. 

It  will  be  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  ir- 
relevant, to  detain  you  on  the  antiquity 
of  the  Church  in  Malabar  : a point  which 
has  so  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
learned  in  Europe.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  credit  due  to  the  current 
tradition  of  these  people,  that  the  Apostle 
Thomas  planted  Christianity  among  them, 
yet  thus  much  may,  we  humbly  conceive, 
be  considered  as  established  beyond  con- 
tradiction : that  they  existed  here  as  a well 
'established  Church,  connected  with  the 
Syrian  Church  in  Persia,  as  early  as  the 
year  535,  the  period  when  Cosmas  travel- 
led to  this  coast.  That  at  a period  some- 
what later,  but  certainly  prior  to  the  year 
825,  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  the 
country,  considerable  grants,  immunities, 
and  precedencies,  were  conferred  on  them 
by  one  of  the  Perumal  princes ; and  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  privileges  have 
•been  uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  and  are 
now  visible  among  them.  Every  person 
of  observation,  now  visiting  the  interior 
of  the  country,  is  necessarily  led  to  this 
conclusion.  He  discovers  a race  of  Chris- 
tians, differing  widely  in  their  general 
manners  from  the  later  specimens  of  na- 
tive converts,  who  from  the  time  of  the 
Portuguese  settlements  have  been  so  nu- 
merous on  the  coast ; bearing  indeed, 
undoubted  marks  of  their  Syrian  original, 
and  of  the  high  dignity  to  which,  in  for- 
mer times,  they  were  raised  ; a people,  in 
short,  who  identify  themselves  with  the 
subjects  of  the  above  traditions,  and  to 
whom  the  names  of  Portuguese  and  Ro- 
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man  Catholics  are  comparatively  new. 
But  we  feel  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
trespass  further  on  your  time,  in  enlarging 
upon  a topic  which  i$  a matter  entirely 
of  personal  inspection*  t 

It  may,  however,  be  useful  here  to 
introduce  a few  remarks  respecting  their 
moral  character.  A body  of  people,  se- 
parated by  its  religious  and  social  customs 
from  the  other  classes  of  the  community, 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  possess  a 
peculiarity  of  moral  feelings  and  impres- 
sions and  the  state  of  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians will  be  found  to  justify  this  expecta- 
tion. At  the  time  of  their  first  discovery 
by  the  Portuguese,  they  were  distinguish- 
ed by  their  scrupulous  regard  to  truth, 
and  their  general  manliness  and  indepen- 
dence of  character  ; and  were  considered 
as  constituting  the  chief  strength  of  the 
nations  who  employed  them.  Many  testi- 
monies to  this  effect  are  collected  by  La 
Croze,  to  whose  interesting  and  accurate 
work  we  beg  leave  to  refer  you.  The 
acts  of  the  3ynod  of  Udlyampur,  the 
number  of  books  then  destroyed,  and  the 
strong  opposition  which  Menezes  not  un- 
frequently  encountered  in  propagating  his 
innovations  amongst  them,  bear  ample 
testimony  to  a point  nearly  allied  to  the 
former,  the  learning  of  their  clergy.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  many  causes  that  have 
conspired  to  produce  a lamentable  dete- 
rioration in  this  respect,  yet  the  most 
cursory  observation  finds,  even  now,  con- 
tinual traces  of  their  former  eminence. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to 
a few  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
their  decline.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
petty  sovereignties  created  by  Cheram 
Perumal,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Rajahs  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  Hyder  Ally  and  of  the 
European  powers  on  the  other,  cannot 
but  be  conceived  to  have  produced  a sen- 
sible alteration  in  the  condition  of  the 
Christians,  whose  political  importance  rest- 
ed entirely  upon  the  immunities  and  privi- 
leges they  enjoyed  under  that  remarkable 
system.  From  being  a compact  body, 
forming  either  separate  principalities  of 
themselves,  or  aristocracies,  considerable 
as  to  numbers  and  influence  among  the 
petty  states  through  which  they  were  dis- 
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1 . . hut  a .mall  known  to  their  ancestors;  and  a gradual 

(ributed,  they  now  formed  but  a .m^l  of  the  custoras>  and 

integral  part  of  a large  —nhy  m ver^tng  ^ ^ ^ 

which  their  consequence  was  left  to  de^  - ^ ^ under  all  ^ 

solely  on  the  opinion  which  their  former  deterioration  which  have  been 

influence  had  created * mentioned,  the  character  of  the  Syrian 
Of  these  causes  (which  app  ^ J Christians  should  still  present  so  many 

tliat  "very  remarkable  bod r the  int8  of  superiority.  The  duplicity  and 

Cochin)  there me  oU.em  wh,ch,ma  P for  which  the  natives  of  India  are 

s;r  cti ‘ 

Roman' CUrito'  on  theseP shores,  and  die  tnTphdn 

contest  which  the  Church  has  conscquen  y PP  icd  witb  a peculiar  sim- 

had  to  sustain,  for  m anner,  which  distinguishes 

the  unremitted  vigilance,  the  force,  mi  P J of  ^ stranger  from  the 

Uie  intrigue  of  a usurping ;an  in ^ ^ ^ inhabitants  of  die  country.  But  we 

hierarchy.  The  preponderat  g „ woutd  be  needless  to  do  more  than 

of  the  Portuguese  with  the  Heathen  snbiect,  which  we  humbly  con- 
cernment was  all  employed,  m orww  mg  canIlot  have  escaped  your  observation, 

the  designs  of  the  Romish  cm  oSa  ’ wi(h  rc„ard  t0  thc  actual  number  of 
while  through  the  system  adopted,  eiflier  ° .( difficuU  to  arrive  at  any 

from  policy  or  principle,  by  the  Protestant  it  appears,  however, 

states,  the  Syria..  Church  has  been  left  erne.  JjJ  (Z  2 reason  of 

unaided  by  any  corresponding  influence  P accounts  of  Anquctil 

in  the  opposite  direction.  And  die  con-  the  case  as  were  a much 

sequences  of  all  diis  upon  Us  moral  and  du  rerron  a , 


ecclesiastical  condition  have  been  indeed 
most  deplorable.  Mutual  fears,  suspi- 
cions, and  jealousies,  fomented  by  their 
enemies,  and  terminating  in  a fatal  and 
apparently  irreconcilable  schism  in  their 
own  body,— the  destruction  of  their  best 
ancient  monuments,  during  the  short 
calamitous  interval  in  which  they  were 
' all  nominally  subjected  to  the  Papal 
power,  together  with  the  interruption, 

‘ both  then  and  since,  of  that  regular  in- 
tercourse with  Syria,  on  the  feeling  of 


more  numerous  body  of  people  in  former 
times  than  we  find  them  to  be  at  present. 
They  now  themselves  reckon  up  eighty- 
eight  churches  belonging  to  their  body ; 
of* which  fifty-five  have  maintained  their 
independence  against  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
According  to  the  most  accurate  estimate 
we  have  been  able  to  form,  the  number 
of  families  belonging  to  these  fifty-five 
churches  amounts,  at  the  lowest  computa- 
tion, to  thirteen  thousand.  The  majority 
of  these  are  poor,  and  support  themse  ves 

- *1 4l«wi«vtc  Al  UOC 


- tcrcourse  with  Syria,  on  die  feeling  o,  » “Tj  „thers  employ  themselves 

which  depended  that  peculiar  spirit  and  ^ y J d agriculture.  Tliough 

individuality  of  character  for  which  they  tn  ^ most  highly  re- 

"were  formerly  so  distinguished;  drese  many  among  them  are  ^ 

. ■ n mmm%  1 Win/1 


may  be  noted  as  the  more  general  and 
direct  consequences,  from  which  others  of 
a more  particular  nature,  and  more  im- 
mediately striking  the  attention,  have 
" proceeded.  Such  as,  the  withdrawment, 
from  conscious  weakness  and  want  o 
' favour,  from  all  share  in  the  public  history 


spectable,  especially  those  of  the  class 
termed  Tarragan,  yet  there  are  none  who 
can  justly  be  stiled  men  of  property. 
There  are  very  few  indeed  among  them 
possessed  of  a property  to  thc  amount  of 
five  thousand  rupees. 

The  number  of  officiating  priests,  corn- 


favour,  from  all  share  m the  public  nisiory  a ratanar5  is  one  hundred  and 

of  .heir  country,  in  which  die,  formerly  moolycaled  ^tanan, 

acted  so  distinguished  a part;  the  increas-  « ^ on  festival 

ing  ignorance  of  the  clergy;  their  growtng  by  die  offering  of  the  5^  rf  ^ 

unacquaintance  with  the  only  language  days,  an  Church  which,  for 

in  which  the  principles  of  divine  know-  occasional  rite,  of  the  " "luc 

ledge  were  contained,  and  their  consequent  the  most  part,  .“fford  b“t  ‘ £ £ 

tz  *>1 . - 

the  introduction  of  many  superstitions  un-  rally  of  the  best  tamil  , W % 
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ly  upon  their  character,  as  to  morals  and 
information,  depends  in  a degree  that  of 
the  districts  in  which  they  reside. 

Having  thus,  Sir,  explained  in  as  brief 
a manner  as  we  could,  the  former  and 
present  condition  of  this  interesting  peo- 
ple, we  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  no- 
tice the  plans  now  in  operation  for  their 
benefit,  and  some  others  that  have  been 
proposed  for  the  same  purpose.  In  doing 
this,  we  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
Very  Reverend  the  Metropolitan ; and 
we  beg  leave  here  roost  distinctly  to  state, 
that  whatever  relates  to  the  concerns  of 
this  Church,  proceeds  directly  and  entirely 
from  him  ; with  no  other  advice  and  as- 
sistance from  us,  than  that  which  partly 
our  official  relation  to  him,  and  partly  his 
voluntary  consultation  of  us,  have  made 
it  our  duty  to  give.  The  objects  which 
the  Metropolitan  has  in  view  may  be  in- 
cluded in  these  four  heads. — 1st.  The 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
Syriac  and  vernacular  tongues,  with  other 
works  of  religious  and  general  informa- 
tion. 2d.  The  general  instruction  of 
youth.  3d.  The  special  instruction  of  the 
clergy.  4th.  The  erection  and  enlarge- 
ment of  churches.  Upon  each  of  these 
objects  allow  us  to  add  a few  words,  w'ith 
so  much  regarding  ourselves  and  our 
mission,  as  may  be  necessary  to  shew  the 
proposed  mode  of  attaining  them. 

The  first  object  proposed  is  the  circu- 
lation of  useful  works,  and  especially  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  importance  of 
the  latter  point,  in  every  scheme  of  moral 
improvement,  will  be  acknowledged  by 
every  Christian;  and  this  claim,  in  the 
present  case,  is  made  more  urgent  by  the 
veneration  which  the  whole  Syrian  com- 
munity have  for  the  Scriptures,  and  their 
eager  desire  to  be  possessed  of  them.  A 
translation  has  in  consequence  been  com- 
menced, with  the  co-operation  of  some  of 
the  principal  clergy  in  the  Syrian  Church, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  some  Brahmins 
and  Nairs  well  skilled  in  the  language  of 
the  country.  A few  other  works,  prin- 
cipally such  as  are  required  in  the  college 
and  schools,  have  been  translated ; and 
others  are  in  progress  and  contemplation. 
A press  with  a fount  of  English  types 
has  been  furnished  by  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  a fount  of  Malay- 
alim  types  has  been  cast  at  Madras  through 
the  obliging  assistance  of  the  College  of 
Fort  St.  George. 
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The  second  thing  proposed  is  the  in- 
struction of  youth.  In  furtherance  of  this 
most  necessary  object,  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  that  schools  should  be  formed  in 
every  parish;  and  that,  independently  of 
these,  institutions  on  the  plan  of  what  we 
term  in  England  free- grammar  schools 
should  be  established  in  three  different 
districts.  Parochial  schools  have  accord- 
ingly been  formed  for  thirty- seven  out  of 
the  fifty-five  Churches  subject  to  tire  Syrian 
Metropolitan  : and  the  central  grammar- 
school  has  been  erected  at  his  residence  at 
Cottayam.  Some  of  the  parochial  schools 
are  supported  by  the  Syrians  themselves, 
partly  from  the  contributions  of  indivi- 
duals, and  partly  from  the  church  pro- 
perty of  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong; 
others  are  supported  by  the  contributions 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society;  and 
the  remainder,  constituting  the  greater 
proportion,  from  both  these  sources  jointr 
ly,  but  principally  from  the  latter.  The 
sum  alloted  to  this  purpose  by  the  Society 
is  eight  hundred  rupees  annually ; but  no 
buildings  have  hitherto  been  erected,  al- 
though much  required  on  account  of  the 
Heathen  children  in  the  schools,  as  the 
Syrians  and  the  Heathens  have  an  equal, 
aversion  to  their  being  instructed  within 
the  walls  of  the  church.  The  average 
cost  of  one  of  these  buildings  will  be  one 
hundred  rupees. 

The  annual  funds  of  the  grammar- 
school  at  Cottayam,  amounting  to  one 
thousand  rupees,  are  supplied  entirely  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  ; but  these 
are  not  found  sufficient  for  the  support  of  i 
more  than  fifty  boys : a number  far  below . 
what  was  originally  intended  to  be  admit- 
ted on  the  foundation.  The  two  remain- . 
ing  grammar-schools  for  the  northern  and  - 
southern  districts  have  not  yet  been  es, 
tablisbed,  for  want  of  funds.  The  build- 
ing alone  of  each  of  these  schools,  includ- 
ing the  apartments  for  -the  master,  &c., 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  one  thou- ,, 
sand  rupees.  In  addition  to  the  educa- 
tion received  at  these  schools,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  most  proficient  scholars  should 
eventually  be  transferred  to  the  college,  to 
complete  their  education  for  such  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  duties  as  they  may  be 
called  to  fulfil. 

The  third  object  proposed  is  the  in- 
struction of  the  clergy,  that  is,  of  those 
destined  for  the  clerical  office.  In  a body 
situated  as  the  Syrian  Church  is,  it  is 
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principally  from  this  portion  of  it  that 
we  must  expect  an  academical  institution 
to  be  supplied.  It  is  on  this  account  only 
that  we  have  referred  to  the  head  of  the 
instruction  of  the  clergy  the  notice,  of  the 
College  of  • Cottayam  ; without,  however, 
losing  sight  of  the  fact,  that  it  will  include 
cither  students,  to  whom  an  acquaintance 
with  the  higher  branches  of  literature  may 
be  important  and  desirable. 

. Hie  college  was  begun  by  the  Metto- 
politary  Mar  Dionysius,  and  continued 
by  the  present  Metropolitan,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  British  Resident,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Munro.  It  was  endowed  with  ex- 
tensive grants  of  land  and  money,  by  her 
Highness  the  Rannee ; and  is  now  in 
operation  under  the  eye  of  the  Metropo- 
litan, who  resides  in  it  as  its  head.  The 
establishment  consists  of  two  malpans  of 
Syrian  doctors,  who,  besides  their  lectures 
in  Syriac,  officiate  daily  in  the  college 
chapel ; a learned  Jew  of  Cochin,  teacher 
of  Hebrew,  towards  which  language  the 
attention  of  the  malpans  and  others  is  ex- 
cited; two  native  teachers  of  Sanscrit; 
and  an  English  teacher  and  his  assistant. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  introduce  the 
study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
and  a general  acquaintance  with  Euro- 
pean literature.  The  number  of  students 
is  fifty-one,  eighteen  of  whom  have  re- 
ceived the  initiatory  ordinations ; and, 
from  the  experience  we  have  already  had, 
we  feel  fully  justified  in  expressing  our 
conviction,  that  the  students  will  prose- 
cute their  studies  with  credit  to  them- 
selves and  the  institution.  The  annual 
revenue  of  the  college,  consisting  of  the 
interest  arising  from  the  investment  of 
the  royal  grants  above  alluded  to,  and 
from  other  sources,  amounts  to  somewhat 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
rupees : and  its  expenditure,  including 
the  expenses  of  the  Metropolitan  and  his 
attendants,  exceeds  four  thousand  five 
hundred  rupees.  Hie  excess  of  expendi- 
ture is  borne  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  Even  with  this  assistance,  the 
funds  of  the  college  are  by  no  means 
•sufficient  The  building  itself  requires 
great  alterations  and  improvements.  The 
commencement  of  a very  valuable  library 
has  been  made,  the  completion  of  which 
will  of  course  be  a matter  of  considerable 
expense.  No  income  lias  yet  accrued 
from  the  royal  grant  of  the  property  near 
Quilon ; on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  a 
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very  heavy  burden  upon  the  funds  of  the 
college,  and  will  require  the  laying  out 
of  a much  larger  sum  before  it  can  bo 
made  productive. 

The  fourth  object  proposed  is  the  erec- 
tion and  enlargement  of  churches,  which 
includes  the  repairing  of  such  as  .are  in 
a state  of  dilapidation.  Many  of  the 
churches  are  much  fallen  into  decay. 
Among  these. may  be  reckoned  the  very 
ancient  church  of  Neranam,  which  tradi- 
tion refers  to  Apostolic  times  ; the  church 
of  Omalur,  lately  destroyed  by  fire;  the 
large  church  of  Cadambanat  (not  unlike 
an  English  cathedral  in  its  lofty  roof  and 
lengthened  chancel),  now  undergoing 
complete  repair ; the  large  church  of  Pa- 
rur,  capable  of  containing  one  thousand 
five  hundred  persons,  destroyed  by  Tip- 
poo,  and  but  lately  begun  to  be  rebuilt ; 
the  churches  of  Ancamally,  Accaparamba, 
the  large^church  of  Cotamangalaw,  Peru- 
mattem,  Molucolum,  Cundare  Calade,  and 
some  others.  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tensive range  of  several  parishes,  some 
chapels  of  ease,  as  we  should  term  them, 
are  building;  and  the  erection  of  others 
is  contemplated,  as  soon  as  adequate  funds 
can  be  raised.  Among  the  former,  we 
may  reckon  those  of  Tirhalla  and  Etatott 
for  the  extensive  parish  of  Neranam,  and 
Ammina  for  the  parish  of  Cottayam  : the 
latter  are  required  in  the  parishes  of 
Kotaracare,  Mamalachari,  Curipampatti, 
and  some  others.  The  average  expense 
of  building  a church,  according  to  the 
plan  usually  adopted  by  the  Syrians,  in- 
cluding the  apartments  for  the  priests, 
&c.  &c.,  cannot  be  estimated  at  lower 
than  five  thousand  rupees. 

Having  thus,  Sir,  laid  before  you,  in  as 
brief  a manner  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject would  admit,  the  plans  already  com- 
menced, and  the  further  ones  in  contem- 
plation for  the  improvement  of  this  re- 
markable people,  permit  us  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  they  will  appear  to  your 
mind  in  some  measure  worthy  of  that 
patronage  and  encouragement,  which  is 
necessary  to  give  them  efficiency.  A 
residence  of  nearly  five  years  in  the  midst 
of  them,  in  the  habit  of  the  most  familiar 
and  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  the 
dignitaries  of  their  church,  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  society  at  large, 
emboldens  us  in  expressing  the  full  con- 
viction of  our  minds,  that  they  will  not 
prove  unworthy  of  your  favour,  nor  fail 
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in  answering  any  degree  of  culture  which  and  to  assure  you  with  how  much  respect 
may  be  bestoWWtOn  them.  of'  we  subscribe  ourselves,  Sir,1*  <’'-< 

a church,  venerable  for  her  great  antiquity, 
and  which  retains  as  her  language  the 
very  dialect  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  ; 
using  a version  of  the  Scriptures  made  by  . 
apostolical  men— miraculously  preserved 


Your  most  obedient  servants, 
o ^Signed)  Bkhjamjw  BxltiV, 
Y.Cottayam , iwrrt'Jottta  Fmw,  m 
March  13,  1823.  ,.jt  Hsn»Y  BaXZR.  ;rtr 

V*  • t..  - «'  • » lP. f lo  '‘V* 


during  a succession  of  ages,  in  the  very  To  the  Reverend  Messrs,  Bailey,  Fenn , and 
midst  of  a Heathen  population,  and  in  JBofcer.— (btfayafn^  ,.f 

spite  of  all  the  violent  and  unceasing  Gentlemen:  The  delay  which  has  talten 
attacks  of  the  Romish  hierarchy, — a monu-  plate  in  replying  to  your  communication, 
ment  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  of  dated  13th  March,  has  not  proceeded  from 
the  protecting  care  of  the  Most  High,-*,  a lukewarmness  to  the  importance  of  the 
they  seem  in  a peculiar  manner  to  call  for  object  which  you  have  in  vie#.' 
the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  Christian  advantage  to  be  derived  frOm  a general  * 
and  Protestant  nations.  And  we  cannot  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  a part  oflridia," 


but  consider  all  these  claims  as  coming 
with  a peculiar  force  on  the  members  of 
the  Anglican  Church;  a church  which, 
retaining  as  no  other  Protestant  commu- 
nion has  retained,  those  features  of  primi- 
tive custom  and  discipline,  that  unite  her 
with  all  the  unreformed  churches  of  apos- 
tolical original  in  the  easf  and  west,  has 
at  the  same  time  suffered  equally  with  any 
from  the  Antichristian  domination  of  the 
Court  of  Rome ; and,  having  escaped  pure 
from  that  infection  and  persecution,  is 
best  prepared  to  feel  for  those  who  are 
yet  groaning  under  the  effects  of  both. 
And  tli esc  circumstances  of  common 
interest  with  our  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  are  not  wholly  unknown  nor  un- 
felt by  our  Syrian  brethren. 

To  carry  on  the  plans  above-mentioned, 
funds  to  a very  considerable  amount  are 
required.  Those  appropriated  to  the  ob- 
ject by  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
though  amounting  to  many  thousand  ru- 
pees annually,  are  not  adequate  to  the 
purpose.  On  this  account  are  we  induced 
to  submit  the  facts  to  your  notice;  and 


which  has  heretofore  been  proverbial 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  East;  for  the 
ignorance  and  immorality  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, must  be  considered  of  primary  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  the  State ;e  but 
duties  which  imperiously  demanded  an 
immediate  consideration,  have  .withheld 
my  attention  until  this  period,  from  your 
interesting  expos6  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  actual  condition  of  the  Syrian  Church, 
and  people  in  Travancore. 

The  instruction  of  youth,  the  circular 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  and  respectability 
of  the  clergy,  and  die  maintenance  of 
places  for  public  divine  worship,  are  ob- 
jects worthy  of  the  patriotism,  zeal,  and 
piety  of  the  Very , Reverend  the  Metro* 
politan:  do  me  the  favour  to  assure  him, 
that  it  will  afford  me  much  gratification 
to  support  his  efforts  in  these  laudable 
undertakings  by  every  means  in  my 
power ; and  I shall  hope  that, 'with  your 
valuable  assistance,  aided  by  the  contri- 
butors of  the  well-wishers  of  the  Syrutn 
Church,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 


feel  greatly  obliged  and  encouraged  by  liberal  Sovereign  of  Travancore,  that  the 
the  wish  you  so  condescendingly  made  Metropolitan’s  exertions  will  be  rewarded 


known,  of  being  informed  of  the  parti- 
culars of  our  mission,  and  the  nature  of 
the  assistance  required.  We  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  applications  have  been 
made  for  that  literary  help  which  the  col- 
lege so  imperiously  demands;  and  that 
considerable  hope  is  entertained,  that  it 
will  eventually  be  under  the  immediate 
guidance  of  men  of  regular  academical 
habits,  and  of  acknowledged  reputation 
for  learning  in  our  English  Universities. 

Permit  us,  in  conclusion,  to  apologize 
for  the  length  of  this  communication, 


with  success  commensurate  to  the  impor- 
tance of  his  designs.  , . - . ;vj|* 

I am,  Gentlemen,  &c.  D.  Nrwalx; 
Quilon,  July  2,  1822.  f * «< 

- 

Lieut-Colonel  Newall  has  obligingly 
consented  to  sanction  the  invitation  of 
benefactions  towards  the  objects  proposed 
in  the  preceding  letter,  and  to  promised 
inspect  the  appropriation  of  the  sums  of 
money  which  may  be  collected. 

Donations  at  Calcutta,  will  be  received 
by  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Co.— John  Bull. 
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• SKETCH  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  THE  LATE 
v *„•,  CHARLES  GRANT,  Esq. 


Witb;  sentiments  of  deep  concern 
we  announee  -the  decease  of  Charles 
Grant,  Esq.i  one  of  the  senior  Mem- 
bers of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East-India  Company.  **' 

In  recording  this  event,  we  feel 
that  our  readers  will  expect  us  to 
furnish  them  with  some  particulars 
of  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Grant.  We 
are  most  anxious  that  this  natural 
expectation  should  not  be  disappoint- 
ed, and  that  our  journal,  professedly 
Asiatic,  should  contain  a faithful  me- 
morial of  one,  who,  during  a long  and 
laborious  life,  filled  a distinguished 
place,  first  in  the  service,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  Government,  of  the 
British  dominions  in  Asia. 

With  this  view  the  following  sketch 
has  been  drawn  up,  and  if  it  should 
not  be  so  complete  as  our  readers  or 
we  ourselves  could  wish,  we  trust 
that  we  may  offer,  and  that  they  will 
accept  as  an  apology,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  requisite  materials. 

The  late  Mr.  Grant  was  born  in 
April  1746,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  scene  of  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Culloden,  which  was 
fought  on  the  day  immediately  suc- 
ceeding his  birth. 

In  the  year  1772,  he  was  appointed 
a writer  upon  the  Bengal  establish- 
ment. From  the  perjod  of  his  enter- 
ing, and  during  his  continuance  in  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  Company,  Mr. 
Grant  was  principally  employed  in 
the  commercial  department ; and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remind  our  rea- 
ders, that  the  important  trade  with 
India  being  at  that  time  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  East-India  Company, 
the  commercial  branch  of  their  ser- 
vice was  then  deemed  of  the  utmost 
consequence.  ‘'So  early  as  the  year 
■1775,  three  years  after  Mr.  Grant’s 
entry  upon  the  service,  he  was  se- 
lected for  the  office  of  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  at  Calcutta,  which 
he  continued  to  hold  until  1781,  when 
the  Government  testified  the  confi- 
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dence  they  had  reposed  in  him  by 
promoting  him  to  the  situation  of 
Commercial  Resident  at  Malda,  then 
one  of  the  most  important  posts  in 
the  service.  Upon  this  occasion  the 
Local  Government  introduced  the 
name  of  Mr.  Grant  in  a dispatch  to  the 
Court  .of  Directors,  for  the  purpose 
of  designating  him  as  “ a very  de- 
serving servant.”  . , , , 

After  having  continued  at  Malda 
for  six  years,  performing  the  functions 
of  his  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
superiors,  Mr.  Grant  obtained  further 
promotion  in  his  appointment  as  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  hav- 
ing immediate  superin  tendance  of  all 
the  commercial  concerns  of  the  Com- 
pany in  Bengal. 

In  the  year  1790,  family  circum- 
stances occasioned  his  return  to  Europe. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  period 
of  Mr.  Grant’s  residence  and  promo- 
tion in  India,  was  during  the  govern- 
ment first  of  the  celebrated  Warren 
‘Hastings,  and  latterly  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis. The  confidence  which  both 
of  these  distinguished  characters  re- 
posed in  Mr.  Grant,  evidenced  the 
just  sense  which  they  entertained  of 
his  character  and  qualifications.  This 
was  peculiarly  the  case  w ith  respect  to 
Lord  Cornwallis,  the  administration 
of  his  Lordship  having  been  specially 
directed  to  the  commercial  branch, 
in  which  it  had  been  necessary  to 
introduce  extensive  alterations.  The 
situation  of  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Trdde  which  Mr.  Grant  held,  led  to 
frequent  communications  with  his 
Lordship,  producing  a personal  friend- 
ship which  continued  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  Lordship’s  life. 

In  1794  Mr.  Grant  declared  him- 
self a candidate  for  the  Direction : 
and  on  the  30th  of  May  of  the  same 
year,  little  more  than  two  months 
after  his  advertisement  was  issued,  he 
was  elected  a Director,  in  the  room 
of  Nathaniel  Smith,  Esq. 

He  was  no  sooner  elected  than  he 
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began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
business  of  the  Court ; and  the  refor- 
mation of  the  shipping  system  was  the 
chief  object  to  which  he  devoted  his 
mind.  This  was  an  invidious  office ; 
he  was  opposed  to  the  interests  and 
prejudices  of  a powerful  body,  includ- 
ing several  of  the  senior  Members  of 
the  Court.  At  length,  however,  he 
effected  his  object,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  system  which  now  exists. 
A variety  of  valuable  papers  was 
placed  by  Mr.  Grant  on  the  Com- 
pany’s records  during  the  progress  of 
these  arrangements.  The  activity  of 
Mr.  Grant  in  overturning  a system,  in 
which  a powerful  body  of  the  Pro- 
prietors was  deeply  interested,  created 
him  many  enemies.  Accordingly  the 
utmost  exertions  were  made  to  pre- 
vent his  return  to  the  Direction,  after 
he  had  vacated  his  seat  for  the  usual 
period.  The  attempt,  however,  was 
unsuccessful. 

He  entered  again  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  unabated  zeal  and 
diligence.  His  pen  was  ever  active, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a subject  that 
excited  discussion,  in  which  he  did 
not  take  an  active  part. 

In  1J98  and  1799,  the  important 
but  delicate  question  of  “abuse  of 
patronage”  was  strongly  agitated.  A 
Committee  of  Investigation  was  ap- 
pointed, of  which  Mr.  Grant  was  a 
member.  His  speeches  in  the  Gene- 
ral Court  on  this  subject,  in  September 
1800,  and  Jamuuy  1801,  sufficiently  < 
evince  the  manly  firmness  with  which 
he  acted,  the  steadiness  of  his  own 
principles,  his  anxiety  to  satisfy ,the 
public,  and  to  assert  the  honour  of 
the  Court  of  Directors. 

In  1802  Mr.  Grant  was  elected  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Inverness. 

In  1804-5,  be  filled  the  situation  of 
Deputy  Chair/nan,  and  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  Chairman  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  An  important  question  was 
now  brought  forward-»-the  establish- 
ment of  a College  in  this  country,  for 
the  education  of  young  men  destined 
for  the  Company’s  Civil  Service  in 
India.  This  was  a favourite  project 


with  Mr.  Grant.  His  time  and  his 
talents  were  unremittingly  devoted 
to  the  accomplishment  ot  so  desirable 
an  object.  He  framed  a plan,  which 
was  ultimately  adopted ; and  from  the 
establishment  of  the  institution  to  the 
day  of  his  death  watched  over  it  with 
anxious  solicitude.  The  attempt  that 
was  made  in  the  General  Court,  in 
1817,  to  effect  a complete  change  in 
the  system,  if  not  entirely  to  abolish 
the  College,  must  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  all  our  readers.  The 
enemies  of  the  institution  completely 
failed:  and,  happily  for  our  Eastern 
Empire,  a liberal  education  continues 
to  be  afforded  in  this  country  to  those 
who  are  ultimately  destined  to  fill 
high  and  responsible  offices  in  India, 
and  to  influence  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  multitudes  of  their 
fellow  creatures.  We  are  well  aware 
that  a different  opinion  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many  respectable  individuals 
well  qualified  to  judge  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  we  are  persuaded  that  they 
will  unite  with  us  in  ascribing  the 
powerful  exertions  of  Mr.  Grant,  re- 
garding the  College,  to  a highly  ho- 
nonrabje  and  disinterested  zeal  for 
the  public  good. 

Mr.  Grant  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  debates  in  180G  on  the  East- 
India  Budgets ; and  his  speeches  evi- 
denced a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Company’s  affairs,  acquired  by  long 
experience  and  devoted  attention.  In 
1807  and  1808,  the  Company  were 
compelled  to  apply  for  Parliamentary 
relief.  The  talents  of  Mr.  Grant,  who 
at  this  period  was  one  of  the  principal 
organs  of  the  Court,*  and  likewise 
commanded  influence  from  his  seat  in 
Parliament,  were  now  called  into  ac- 
tive play.  The  statements  that  were 
submitted  to  the  Committee,  appoint- 
ed by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inves- 
tigate the  financial  affairs  of  the  Com- 
pany, were  prepared  under  his  imme- 
diate direction  mid  superintendance. 
On  this  occasion,  and  subsequently  in 
1811,'  when  the  Company  were  again 

* He  was  Deputy  Chairman  and  Chairman 
•uccesively  from  April  1807  to  April  1810. 
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obliged  to  apply  to  Parliament,  he 
combated  the  prejudices  against  the 
Company,  pointed  out  their  resources, 
vindicated  them  from  the  charge  of 
mismanagement,  and  successfully  ar- 
gued that  the  depression  under  which 
they  then  laboured  was  only  tempo- 
rary. The  subsequent  improvement  in 
the  Company's  affairs  sufficiently  esta- 
blishes the  correctness  of  his  views. 

In  1808,  the  question  of  patronage 
was  again  brought  forward.  The  sub- 
ject was  introduced  into  Parliament, 
where  the  appointment  of  a Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  was  immediately 
moved  by  Mr.  George  Smith.  Mr. 
Grant  seconded  the  motion,  and 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  in- 
vestigation. On  this,  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  he  evinced  the  most 
anxious  solicitude  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
We  are  happy  to  state,  that  his  con- 
duct was  duly  appreciated  by  the  Pro- 
prietors, who,  July  6,  1809,  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Grant  and  other 
Directors,  for  their  manly  behaviour  in 
Parliament  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry. 

The  renewal  of  the  Company's 
charter  was  now  a subject  which  de- 
manded, and  engaged,  the  unremit- 
ting attention  of  Mr.  Grant.  The 
* negociations  commenced  in  1808. 
He  was  a member  of  the  deputation 
appointed  to  confer  with  His  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and,  we  need  scarcely  add, 
' was  a powerful  instrument  in  con- 
ducting the  correspondence  with 
Government.  His  conduct  in  Parlia- 
ment was  no  less  conspicuous.  The 
petitions  presented  on  the  part  of  the 
Company  were  chiefly  entrusted  to 
him.  He  stood  forward  on  all  occa- 
sions as  their  champion,  and  the  bold 
assertor  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 

The  natives  of  India  were  objects 
of  his  peculiar  care.  He  never  for- 
got their  claims.  To  ameliorate  their 
condition,  to  improve  their  morals, 
to  advance  them  in  the  scale  of  civi- 
lized nations,  were  objects  that  were 
nearest  to  his  heart.  We  do  not  ap- 
peal to  individual  instances  in  support 


of  this  assertion — we  quote  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  his  public  life.  We  must 
not,  however,  omit  to  notice  a paper 
he  presented  to  Parliament,  illustra- 
tive of  the  condition  of  society  amongst 
pur  Asiatic  subjects.  In  this  docu- 
ment he  presents  us  with  a gloomy 
picture  of  the  state  of  moral  feeling 
which  pervades- our  Indian  Empire  ; 
but  likewise  furnishes  most  valuable 
hints  for  its  gradual  melioration. , The 
paper  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1813,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  printed.  ' 

■ It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the 
European  population  of  British  India  is 
principally  indebted  to  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Grant,  and  to  the  support 
which  they  received  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  for  an  adequate  ecclesiastical 
establishment. 

In  1815-16,  Mr.  Grant  was  elected 
for  the  third,  time  Chairman  of  the 
Court  of  Directors. 

In  1890  Committees  were  appoint- 
ed by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country.  The  eagerness 
of  our  merchants  to  obtain  a share  of 
the  China  trade,  and  additional  im- 
munities in  India,  forced  the  attention 
of  these  Committees  to  a lengthened 
investigation  of  the  question.  The 
mass  of  evidence  obtruded  by  the 
private  traders  called  forth  the  vigour- 
ous  exertions  of  Mr,  Grant.  He  was 
examined,  at  his  own  request,  on  the 
6th  and  13th  of  July  1820,  before  the 
Lords'  Committee,  and  laid  before 
their  Lordships  a variety  of  most 
interesting  and  valuable  documents, 
which  had  been  prepared  under  his 
immediate  superintendance,  with  great 
mental  and  bodily  exertion.  No  re- 
port wast  made  by  the  Committee 
during  that  year,  but  in  the  following 
session  its  sitting  was  resumed,  and 
Mr.  Grant  was  again  examined,  in 
February  and  March  1821.  He  then 
delivered  in  further  documents,  shew- 
ing the  state  of  the  free-trade  with 
India  and  China,  and  also  presented 
some  elaborate  statements,  drawn  up 
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by  himself  (but  harmonizing,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  with  the  general 
sentiments  of  his  brother  Directors),  in 
which  he  strenuously  vindicated  the 
Company  with  respect  to  the  allega- 
tions advanced  against  them,  of  a want 
of  proper  economy  in  carrying  on  the 
China  trade,  and  a general  deficiency 
of  commercial  enterprize.  It  was  good 
policy  in  the  opponents  of  the  Com- 
pany, or  rather  of  the  private  traders, 
to  urge  that  the  interests  of  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturers  were  entirely  dis- 
regarded by  a public  body  which  had 
become  an  important  member  of  the 
British  empire.  But  if  public  docu- 
ments are  ever  to  be  credited,  and 
the  rules  of  common  arithmetic  are 
not  fallacious,  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Grant  was  most  triumphant,  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  country  at  large  a con- 
trast as  honourable  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  East-India  Company,  as 
it  exposed  the  selfish  principles  ..which 
actuated  the  private  traders.  Mr. 
Grant  was  also  examined  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  Session  of  1821,  upon  the 
same  subject. 

The  unremitting  and  disinterested 
zeal  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  to 
promote  the  Company’s  interests,  was 
manifested  to  the  latest  hour  of  his 
life. — On  the  very  day  immediately 
preceding  his  death,  he  was  engaged 
to  a late  hour  in  preparing  himself 
for  the  discussion  of  an  important 
question,  then  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Directors. 

In  this  brief  and  hasty  sketch,  it 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  dwell  upon 
Mr.  Grant’s  Parliamentary  history. 
We  must  content  ourselves  therefore 
with  a simple  statement  of  the  princi- 
pal subjects  which  engaged  his  notice. 

India  he  always  considered  his  pe- 
culiar province ; and  it  is  worthy  of  • 
remark  that  there  are  only  two  or  5 
three  recorded  instances,  when  he 
took  part  in  any  discussions  on  ques-  " 
tions  of  a general  nature.  But  the  ‘ 
interests  of  the  Company,  and  of  the  • 
millions  beneath  her  rule,  were  never 
neglected  by  Mr.  Grant.  He  was  al- 


ways at  his  post  to  answer  calumny 
and  correct  erroneous  statements.  His 
speeches  invariably  commanded  at- 
tention and  respect,  m-  • 

He  took  a leading  part  in  the  several 
discussions  on  the  affairs  of  India,  in 
1805,  1806,  and  1808,  when  the  ad- 
ministration of  . Marquess  Wellesley 
was  arraigned  by  Parliament.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  Mr.  Francis  made 
the  following  remark,  in  allusion  to 
Mr.  Grant : “ On  the  facts  in  ques- 
tion there  cannot  be  a more  compe- 
tent witness ; nor  any  human  evidence 
less  to  be  suspected.”  » 

In  1806  he  seconded  a motion  for 
the  erection  of  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  He 
spoke  also  on  the  question  relating  to 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot’s  debts.  But  his 
attention  was  more  closely  directed  to 
a motion  of  Mr.  Prinsep’s,  for  the 
production  of  documents  relating  to 
the  Company’s  trade ; the  real  object  of 
which  was  to  induce  Ministers  to  adopt 
prospective  measures  with  respect  to 
India.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Grant 
took  a comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject,  as  involving  a great  political 
question.  He  at  once  perceived 
the  machinations  that  were  in  pro- 
gress ; he  waited  not  for  an  open 
attack  upon  the  Company’s  privileges ; * 
but  directly  exposed  the  views  of  the 
supporters  of  the  motion.  He  assured 
the- House  that  their  sole  and  imme- 
diate object  was  to  invade  the  Com- 
pany’s rights,  by  opening  the  door 
to  private  speculators;  and  strongly 
urged  the  injustice  of  listening  to  their 
plea,  and  the  evils  that  would  indu- 
bitably follow. 

In  the  course  of  1807,  he  spoke  on 
the  respective  questions  of  the  Car- 
natic Papers, — the  East-India  Com- 
pany’s Bond  Bill,— -and  the  papers 
relating  to  the  Poligars. 

In  1809  he  addressed  the  House 
respecting  the  private  trade  with  India. 

In  1811,  the  important  subjects  of 
the  resort  of  missionaries  to  the  East, 
and  the  restrictions  on  the  Indian 

' a ; •>  t « * j **  4 * * ’ 

press  were  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Parliament.  The  views  of  Mr.  Grant 
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on  the  first  of  these  ' questions  are 
well  known  and  diily  estimated.  Irl 
regard  to  the  latter,  however,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  he  man- 
fully vindicated  the  country  against 
the  charge'  of  having  established  des- 
potism in  India.  The  whole  career 
of  Mr.  Grant  sufficiently  proves  that 
no  man  could  be  more  friendly  to 
freedom  of  discussion ; but  he  clearly 
foresaw  the  evils  that  would  neces- 
sarily result  from  an  uncontrouled 
press  in  our  Indian  possessions,  and 
strongly  deprecated  its  introduction. 

In  1812  he  spoke  on  a proposed 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Minto. 

But  the  principal  subject  which  now 
engaged  Mr.  Grant’s  attention  was 
the  renewal  of  the  Company’s  Char- 
ter. The  prominent  part  which  he 
took  in  all  the  discussions  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  relating  to  this 
important  question,  and  the  respect- 
ful attention  with  which  he  was  al- 
ways heard,  have  been  noticed  in  a 
former  page. 

In  1813  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  Circuitous  Trade  Bill,  which  he 
justly  regarded  ras  introducing  addi- 
tional encroachments  on  the  Com- 
pany’s privileges,  and  as  opening  the 
door  to  further  innovations. 

In  1815,  Mr.  Grant  addressed  the 
House  on  the  East-India  Shipping 


Registry  Bill.— In  1819  he  retired 
from  Parliament. 

By  the  Act  of  the  27  Geo.  III. 
c.  34.  s.  6.,  Mr.  Grant  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
issue  of  Exchequer  Bills.  His  talents, 
his  strict  [integrity,  and  his  acknow- 
ledged habits  of  business,  obtained 
for  him,  in  1818,  the  office  of  Chair- 
man of  the  Commissioners  ; and  he 
retained  until  the  day  of  his  death 
the  same  honourable  and  responsible 
situation. 

Notwithstanding  the  laborious  and 
unremitting  attention  of  the  subject 
of  our  memoir  to  duties  of  a public 
and  national  character,  his  attention 
was  ever  alive  to  objects  .of  general 
interest.  He  always  found  time  for 
acts  of  public  and  private  benevolence . 
he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  literary 
and  scientific  institutions;  in  short, 
he  was  a zealous  and  consistent  patron 
of  every  thing  that  was  great  and  good. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  we  have 
strictly  confined  ourselves  to  the  pub- 
lic history  of  this  great  and  excellent 
man : and  we  shall  now  conclude  with 
simply  stating,  that  he  commanded, 
during  a long  career  of  active  official 
duty,  the  universal  esteem  of  the  pub- 
lic ; and  that  his  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  by  an  extensive  circle  of 
private  and  valued  friends. 


ttebieto  of  Uoofeo. 


Remarks  on  the  External  Commerce 
and  Exchanges  of  Bengal , with  Ap- 
pendix of  Accounts  and  Estimates . 
By  G. A.  Prinsep.  London:  1823. 
There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of 
human  knowledge  which  has  made 
more  rapid  progress  within  a few  pre- 
ceding years,  considering  the  intricacy 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  subject, 
and  the  prejudices  which  have  beset 
its  paths,  than  the  science  of  political 
economy.  We  have  witnessed  the 
downfall  of  many  a theory  built  upon 
principles  sanctified  by  the  concur- 
rence  of  generations ; and  have  even 
beheld  our  legislators  change  their 
sentiments  regarding  certain  points 


connected  with  this  science,  almost 
as  rapidly  as  Henry  the  Eighth 
changed  his  religious  creed.  During 
the  existence  of  that  system,  vene- 
rable only  for  the  cobwebs  which  at- 
tested its  antiquity,  the  voice  of  in- 
quiry was  either  mute,  or  terrified  by 
a general  insurrection  in  its  behalf. 
If  some  adventurous  querist  (like  the 
Persian  disputant  in'  Candidc,  who 
suggested  a doubt  whether  the  Koran 
was  actually  written  with  a quill  from 
Gabriel’s  wing,)  ventured  to  disturb 
the  faith  of  mankind  in  the  received 
maxims  respecting  balance  of  trade, 
circulating  medium,  the  principles  of 
money  exchanges,  &c.,  he  met  (in  a 
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metaphorical  sense)  the  fate  of  that 
unfortunate  person,  who  was  stoned 
for  his  presumption. 

Among  the  ancient  philosophers, 
nature’s  abhorrence  of  a vacuum  was 
accepted  as  a satisfactory  reason  why 
water  rose  in  a pump  thirty  feet  above 
its  level ; and  so  long  as  the  fluid  was 
not  required  above  that  height,  all 
was  well.  But  it  was  discovered  that 
nature  did  not  abhor  a vacuum  above 
thirty-five  feet:  consequently  some 
better  reason  must  be  assigned,  though 
Torricelli  found  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  world  to  concur  in  his 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Thus  in  the.  commercial  world, 
whilst  both  external  and  internal  trade 
flowed  in  an  even  current,  subject  to 
none  of  those  mighty  vicissitudes  they 
have  undergone  within  our  own  ex- 
perience, no  doubt  was  entertained 
respecting  those  principles  which  cor- 
responded with  the  appearances  from 
whence,  in  fact,  they  had  been  de- 
duced. One  benefit  has  therefore 
resulted  from  mercantile  distress : it 
has  been  the  cause  of  investigations 
into  the  true  causes  . of  national  wealth 
and  commercial  depression;  and  the 
conflict  of  fact  with  the  prevailing 
theory,  has  ended  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  old,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  and  better  mode  of  thinking,  up- 
on all  points  connected  with  political, 
economy. 

A fruitful  source  of  the  errors 
committed  by  old  economists,  and  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  those 
who  part  unwillingly  with  ancient 
prejudices,  may  be  traced  to  the  im- 
perfections of  the  existing  data . Many 
of  the  old  statements  respecting  our 
trade  and  resources  are  absolutely 
worthless  as  grounds  of  argument.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  to  what  extent 
looseness  and  inaccuracy  have  former- 
ly pervaded  even  our  official  accounts, 
which,  indeed,  at  present,  by  no  means 
possess  that  unexceptionable  charac- 
ter, so  necessary  to  render  them  bases 
for  theory. 

The  writer  of  this  sensible  little 
work,  observing  that  the  Trade  Re- 


port drawn  up  by  the  Calcutta  Board 
of  Customs,  Salt  and  Opium,  of  the 
official  valuations  of  exports  and  im- 
ports (including  specie  and  bills)  for 
eight  years  ending  1821,  exhibited  a 
large  annual  excess  in  the  last-men- 
tioned item,  notwithstanding  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  any  con- 
siderable transfer  of  capital  from  Eu- 
rope to  India,  and  in  spite  of  the 
large  remittances  of  accumulated  gains 
of  Europeans  in  India,  was  led  to 
inquire,  “ Why,  if  such  has  been  the 
state  of  the  Indian  commerce,  did  the 
exchange  with  England  so  long  remain 
above  a bullion  exportation  rate  ?” 

Instead  of  concluding,  according  to 
rule,  that  a large  balance  was  due 
from  India,  or  that  capital  was  sunk, 
not  accumulated  there  by  Europeans, 
he  discovered,  by  the  facility  afforded 
him  for  inquiry  in  the  official  depart- 
ments, that  “ the  Calcutta  Trade  Re- 
ports have  the  general  defect  of  all 
Custom-house  returns,  in  regard  to 
the  valuations,  which,  far  from  ap- 
proximating to  the  truth,  are  not 
even  formed  upon  a consistent  plan.” 

He  describes  the  present  method 
of  obtaining  the  official  valuations  of 
merchandize,  which  is  absurd  enough, 
yet  susceptible  of  very  easy  amend- 
ment. The  invoice  value  of  the  im- 
ports, it  appears,  is  converted  into 
rupees,  not  according  to  the  real  ex- 
change, but  at  rates  generally  giving 
an  advantage  to  the  revenue ; and  the 
exports  are  valued,  some  at  fixed 
rates,  others  according  to  the  sup- 
posed Calcutta  market  prices,  others 
at  the  Aurung  prices. 

But,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  the  external  com- 
merce of  a nation,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
procure  an  exact  statement  of  the  prime 
cost  and  market-prices  of  the  articles  of 
traffic.  The  trade  must  be  considered  as 
an  aggregate  of  private  transactions  ; and 
the  invoices  inwards  and  outwards  as 
alone  indicating  their  amount.  Thus,  if 
a merchant  in  .London  sends  out  an  in- 
vestment of  goods,  the  proceeds  thereof — 
(which,  for  general  calculation,  we  may 
consider  as  the  exact  amount  of  his  in- 
voices, t.  e.  of  the  prime  cost,  interest  and 
all  charges  paid  by  him) — must  be  rein- 
vested in  some  specific  return— in  mer- 
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chandize,  produce,  bullion,  or  bills  of 
exchange,  the  remittance  of  which  will 
be  attended  with  certain  definite  charges, 
forming  part  of  the  gross  amount. 

This  he  illustrates  by  a transaction 
between  Manchester  and  Calcutta, 
showing  that,  according  to  the  Custom- 
house system  of  valuation,  the  mer- 
chandize imported  into  India  would 
be  rated  at  least  15  \ per  cent,  too 
low,  and  the  actual  remittance  would 
exceed  the  valuation  6 per  cent.  An 
investigation  of  the  practice  in  regard 
to  the  foreign  and  bullion  trade,  dis- 
closes errors  of  still  greater  magni- 
tude; so  that  instead  of  an  annual 
excess  of  capital  introduced  into  Ben- 
gal by  its  external  trade,  amounting 
to  25 1 lacs,  or,  independent  of  the 
Company’s  operations,  to  67  lacs,  a 
surplus  remittance  from  Calcutta  on 
account  of  individuals  is  shewn, 
amounting  to  114  lacs,  including  bul- 
lion sent  out  by  the  Company  for 
purposes  unconnected  with  commerce. 

Even  this  balance  is  thought  below 
the  truth,  and  Mr.  Prinsep  seems  to 
have  grounds  for  assuming  the  total 
surplus  remittance  at  135  lacs  annually, 
excluding  the  Company’s  account. 

To  confirm  this  statement,  so  ma- 
terial to  a correct  understanding  of 
the  exchanges  between  England  and 
our  Eastern  territories,  Mr.  Prinsep 

next  enters  into  a minute  examina- 

* 

tion  of  the  proportions  of  gain 
accumulated  for  remittance  by  the 
various  classes  in  India.  He  estimates 
the  accumulations  of  the  civil  service 
at  21  \ lacs;  that  of  the  military  ser- 
vice at  19  lacs;  the  saving  from  Eu- 
ropean mercantile  profits  he  states 
at  33§  lacs;  the  profession  of  the 
law  he  supposes  to  remit  4 lacs ; the 
considerable  tradesmen  of  Bengal  (ex- 
clusive of  Indo-British)  he  considers 
to  accumulate  as  much  as  8 lacs ; the 
remittable  surplus  of  indigo  planters’ 
profits  he  assumes  at  4 lacs ; and  that 
of  absentees  who  employ  money  in 
Bengal,  at  5|  lacs.  He  continues. 

Thus,  I conceive  it  possible,  that  the 
annual  amount  of  private  capital  remit- 
table  from  Bengal,  may  be  little  short 
of  a crore  of  mixes,  exclusive  of  the 
Company’s  interest-bills,  and  of  the  de- 


mands from  the  other  Presidencies  for  die 
purpose  of  like  remittance,  through  the 
superior  facilities  presented  by  the  export 
of  Bengal  exclusive  also  of  profits  made 
and  withdrawn  by  Armenians,  Persians, 
and  other  Asiatic  foreigners,  to  an  extent 
probably  much  exceeding  any  influx  of 
capital  into  the  markets  of  India  from 
the  neighbouring  countries  of  Asia. 

The  accumulations  remittable  from 
Madras  and  Bombay  he  represents  at 
42  lacs,  and  those  from  Ceylon,  Su- 
matra, Penang,  &c.  at  8 lacs ; making 
a grand  total  of  145§  lacs  available 
for  annual  remittance  from  India  on 
individual  account,  exclusive  of  the 
dividends  due  on  Bengal  securities. 

Mr.  Prinsep  next  proceeds  to  in- 
quire the  causes  “ which  have  pro- 
duced so  important  an  alteration  in 
the  rate  of  exchange  as  we  have  wit-  ' 
nessed  in  the  last  three  years.” 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  author  of 
this  work,  and  would  besides  occupy 
too  much  space,  to  detail  the  very 
satisfactory  arguments  used  by  Mr. 
Prinsep  to  explain  this  branch  of  his 
subject : which  are  clearly  stated,  and 
supported  by  reference  to  facts  and 
figures,  whose  accuracy  we  apprehend 
will  not  be  questioned. 

An  estimate  of  the  future  external 
trade  of  Bengal  follows  this  disserta- 
tion upon  the  exchanges,  and  will 
serve  as  a guide  to  those  of  succeed- 
ing years,  if  it  be  not  too  rash  an 
attempt  to  venture  upon  calculations 
of  this  kind,  which  may  be  deranged 
and  dissipated  by  a multitude  of  ac- 
cidents. The  writer  does  not,  how 
ever,  lose  sight  of  the  chief  causes  of 
fluctuation  in  the  demand  for  Indian 
commodities;  in  particular,  the  pre- 
carious state  of  two  most  important 
branches  of  commerce,  opium  and 
cotton : “ the  one  dependent  on  Chi- 
nese caprice  and  corruption ; the  other 
on  the  power,  yet  unascertained,  of 
American  competition.” 

In  going  through  the  details  of  this 
estimate,  in  speculating  upon  the  ag- 
gregate demand  for  each  article  of 
Indian  production,  and  the  respective 
capacity,  as  customers,  of  the  various 
nations  of  the  globe,  Mr.  Prinsep  dis- 
plays a very  extensive  knowledge  of 
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the  nature  and  dimensions  of  our  goods,, mundatedtheirown  market* * 

East-Indian  trade..  We  shall  sub$n  immediately  after  the  restoration of  W**, 
/fflun  iff.  ' j ,1.  ■ * ’>  and  thus  contributed. to  jnjune  the  aata-of 

the  remarks  wmch  precede  the  esti-  thoge  dii^ly  iroported«rT.p[t  appeap  oepr- 

mate  of,  the  future  trade  of  America 
with  Bengal ; premising  that  Mr.  Prin- 
sep  appears  to  be  no  advocate  of  the 
late  exclusive  system : . . 

The  United  States  furnish  an  incon- 
siderable import  of  merchandize , which 
I estimate  at  2 lakhs,  allowing  a small 
yearly  augmentation.  With  their  charac- 


tain,  that  the,.  AmftcjfWfis  „pushe4  4^ 
Indian  .trade  ,for  a while,,  more 
in  1818-19,  beyond  its  natural  bounds. 
In  the  year  quoted,  they  intro^jicajD* 
total  import  of  Rs.  ££,62,809,  and  re- 
ported to  the. , value.  ofcj.Re,  7 
whereas,  in  1820-21,  they  brought; pnly 
Rs.  28,88,174,  and  took>f& 


Rs.  19,25,079,  according  tothej  Ct^p- 


teristic  spirit  of  adventure,  although  hosti-  house  valuations,  the  last  item  being  less, 

Iities  continued  nearly  twelve  months  by  a few  thousand  rupees,  thanlReexpprts 

longer  in  America  than  in  Europe,  they  to  South  America  during  the  same  year. 


Mi  o» 


were  the  first  among  foreign  traders  to  exclusive  of  Brazil. 

renew  their  commerce  with  Bengd.  The  Th  , f thfe  estimate  Ke  gjvfc 
very  large  quantities  ot  Asiatic  produce  • ...f  r 

which  they  took  off  for  their  carrying,  as  as  follows,  according  to  the  amettijiep 
well  as  for  their  home  trade,  were  chiefly  mode  of  valuation,  which  will  present 

purchased  with , bullion.  They  also  brought  a material  variation  from  the  official 
into  this  market  a portion  of  those  ex- 
cessive supplies  of  British  manufactured  reports : 


1822-3.  1823-4.  1824-5. 

Imports.... ,.L  288.6  ' 301.3  314.3 

Exports  835.6  .908.9  911.3 


h'..y,Yu  ct  ton  Jrtgoo  nob 
svaii  ,yv  ihv{ 
mo 


1825-6. 

328.2 

906.2’. 


1826-7. 

343.2 

,9164 


Merchandize  1124.2  1210.2’  1225.6  ’1234.4 


125: 

1 MZT 


59.  i 

4- 


Ul 

Itv> 

I H 

fit  Ul 


Bills  on  Bengal  Trea- } 
sury.  Company’s  sur- 1 
plus  and  Private  re-  S 
mittance,  including  [ 
Bombay  and  Madras..  * 

Balance  to  be  received  ) 
- in  bullion ) 


547. 

607.6 

. 597. 

578. 

\157W  .“?• 
IVjlJf!  J 

, . 

. 

,M  ' 

323. 

323. 

323. 

323. 

■ki  l .*s 

325.  . 

■ A 

224. 


284.6 


30 

274. 


tt,nfid^X£>  Oiii 
••no.-’  &uui$q?.cna  oili  ni 


The  fluctuating  value  assigned  to 
the  exports  in  the  above  table,  not- 
withstanding the  acknowledged  rapidi- 
ty of  their  increase  since  the  exten- 
sion of  trade,  is  explained  by  Mr. 
Prinsep,  and  arises  from  the  operation 
of  two  causes : one  the  expected  con- 
stant decline  in  the  price  of  indigo, 
occasioned  by  a larger  portion  of 
land  being  applied  to  the  raising  of 
this  article*  (p.  28),  until  the  gradual- 
ly declining  market  price  shall  throw 
the  inferior  lands  out  of  cultivation ; 
and  the  other,  a reduction  of  that  energy 
of  enterprize  which  heretofore  has  been 
pushed  beyond  all  prudent  bounds. 

•f  The  bullion  import  above  stated 
is  susceptible  of  addition  from  causes 
notv  contemplated  in  the  foregoing 

■■  -v1  ' 'j'l 1 ; "T" 

* Mr.  Prinsep  conjectures  that  a supply  of 
200,000  maunds  (133,340  cwts.)  maybe  obtained) 
though  the  average  crop  of  nine  yeir*  ending 

1S21-&  was  89,200  maunds. 


.id  *- 

. . .*  io  -.Mem  s tlraa  )o 

table ; but  though  it  should  amount  to 

300  lacs,  Mr.  Prinsep  contend?  th$t 
the  contribution  in  specie  front  the 
United  States  and  Europe  would,  nqt 
be  affected  thereby.  . According  tp  tfcje 
assumed  balances  in  the  trade  wh^i 
these  parte  of  the  world,  he  estimates 
their  joint  bullion  import  at  50  lacs, 
on  an  average  of  the  five  year's  stated, 
which  will  of  course  be  sent,  from 

\ 4#  * 4 I - T Jj  % 

those  countries  whence  the  remittance 
can  be  effected  with  most  advantage 

But  there  is  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  rest;  for, 
while  all  other  markets  appear  to  require 
a larger  value  in  Asiatic  produce,  than 
that  of  their  own  commodities  available 
for  exchange,  Britain  has  a claim  upon 
India  greatly  exceeding  the  difference; 
she,  therefore,  can  have  no  motive  to  in- 
crease her  claim  by  a remittance  of  bullion, 
unless  to  balance  her  commercial  dealings 
with  other  nations ; with  whom  we  know 
that  at  present  her  dealings  make,  her 
almost  universally  a creditor.  On  the 
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contrary,  her  neighbours,  in  the  order  of 
their  vicinity,  will  apply  to  her  for  bills, 
or  fetters  of  credit,  upon  Calcutta,  to  the 
extent  of  her  surplus  demand ; because 
she  has  an  evident  interest  in  offering  them 
such  bills  on  cheaper  terms,  than  those 
upon  which  they  can  remit  bullion  to 
India.  If  dollars  sent  from  London  to 
Calcutta  yield  an  exchange  of  2s. 
per  rupee,  as  at  present,  France  will  call 
for  such  credits,  on  the  principles  of 
banking,  when  the  Calcutta  exchange 
shall  be  under  2s.  2\d.  or  2s.  2d. : the 
southern  ports  of  Europe,  when  under 
l$rf. ; and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, when  under  2s.  1 3. id.  Hence  we 

may  Infer  that,  if,  in  the  1st  year,  bullion 
to  the  extent  of  the  joint  balance  of  the 
• United  States,  the  Mediterranean,  and 


An  additional  security  against  the 
advance  in  the  exchange  is  offered 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish 
American  Colonies,  especially  Mexico. 
It  appears  that  firms  engaged  in  the 
Indian  trade,  have  already  contem- 
plated circuitous  bullion  remittances 
to  Asia,  through  the  ports  of  Valpa- 
raiso, Lima,  Acapulco  and  Vera  Cruz; 
as  the  external  trade  of  those  ports 
must,  for  some  time  to  come,  em- 
brace many  articles  of  British  produce 
and  manufacture. 

We  subjoin  a passage  which  relates 
to  the  money  transactions  of  the 


Spain,  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  general  East-India  Company  . 

balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  India,  the  T„  ..  « . T l 

difference  being  less  than  the  balance  In  tha  .“^'•‘■on*  I have 

against  Portugal,  the  exchange  upon  Lon-  Prcsun|cd’  U‘at.  3,1  1ComPa,^  s,  “f" 

don  ought  not  to  exceed  2s.  1 U.  The  2d  merclal  °Per*lons  ke  S“‘dad  hr  ,ha 

year  we  have  balanced  with  a trifling  ira-  ,Pn.ncIP™j  .w?lc  flovern  os®  ° 

port  of  specie  from  France,  which  would  kas  n0  al“a>'s  !,aP- 

raise  the  exchange  to  2*  2d  or  2s  old  Pened  wlth  the  best  °PPort unities  of  in- 
. : — ‘.A1  * formation,  they  sometimes  suffer  by  the 


unless  Portugal  remained  still  a debtor 
on  account  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
3d,  balanced  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first,  again  reduces  the  rujve  to  2s.  l^d. 
And  in  the  4th  and  5th,  when  even  the 
United  States  might  have  recourse 


to 


restrictions  they  impose  upon  themselves, 
especially  by  the  rule  not  to  admit  private 
bills  of  exchange  in  any  of  their  com- 
mercial transactions.  Hence,  when  a sud- 
den necessity  arises  to  transfer  funds  from 
..  - ...  one  treasury  to  another,  the  remittance  is 

j . * 1 wo  Pr  ^ average  uniformly  made  in  bullion,  whatever  may 

’ , . . happen  to  be  the  exchange  on  private  bills ; 

A further  cause  of  depression  in  and  hence  we  see  ‘them  sometimes  export- 
the  exchanges  Mr.  Prinsep  discovers  ing  specie,  when  individuals  have  ceased 

in  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Indian  to  an  advantage  *u  so  doing.  Had 

i-  . • , . , ...  , the  Company  made  use  of  pnvatc  bills, 

revenue,  which  now  yields  a surplus  in  lieu  0f  ihtpping  bullion  fVom  Madras 

of  nearly  a crore  of  rupees,  or  one  and  Bombay,  a few  months  back,  they 
million  sterling,*  after  paying  all  home  might  have  obtained  them  to  a considerable 

!*md  load  charges  whatever.  So  that  *mount  in  Ca|cutta,  at  Sr.  id.,  and  thus 
,*1,  ii  it  » it.  ..  , r have  prevented  in  a great  measure  the 

he  thinks  t would  be  imprudent  for  fluctuation  which  has  occurred  of  2d. 

eh  importer  of  merchandize  from  Eng-  per  rupee ; and  they  would  have  avoided 
'land*  to  calculate  upori  an  exchange  the  necessity  of  drawing  from  Bombay 

1 higher  than  that  of  a return  in  bullion ; “P°n  ,at  *a  d^anugeous  «- 

^ change  of  104$.  It  is  very  possible,  that 

il  r.‘  II,  lid.  to  If.  1 1 .d.  per  rupee.  t{je  public  funds  could  not  have  been 


per  rupee, 
observes,  “ there  is 
Wrtne  prospect  of  an  average  rate  of 
•Si.'*  tfr  St  .id.  for  a year  or  two 
Jtohgcr;f  T fully  expect  it  will  n6t 


remitted  home  to  more  advantage  in  pro- 
duce: for,  when  they  do  not  buy  at  a 
'monopoly  price,  the  Company  labour  un  - 
der great  disadvantage  from  the  veiy  mag- 
nitude of  their  purchases ; a disadvantage 


in^Td^drtp  eVen  this  small  advance,  they  experienced  to  the  extent  of  about 

"'htKishj  'bV  the  ’ decline  in  price,  the  <«>  per  cent  in  then-  investment  of  indigo 
13  a . ,.  ••  , ,,  ,for  last  season.  But  it.  is  strange  they 


tp^  y^lHe  of  indigo  as  a return  shall 
f have  fallen  30  or  40  lacs.”  r 

. OffuT^e  Chairman  of  like  Court  of  Director* 
stated  to  pie  Proprietor*  (S9iii  May,  iwt)  that 
the  riirplu*  wa»  nearly  a crore  and  half.  , 
otl  if.  the  fuuds  for  di*charging  the  un- 


should  forego  the  resource  of  private  ex- 
change operations,  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  all  European  Governments,  and  of 
i every  other  trading  company  that  we 
knpw  ofr.  ;t  ;«< 'tu.lio  fo  *ii '*.•*<  is  .*”*>  »• 
Pl-  A postscript.  Is  MW  totlmwopk, 


tcwk»(«rtd [ portion  of  the  Indian  debt  bev wholly  containing  -some  valuable  remarks 

ST'S**!  'upon:  the  trails  of  the : subordinate 
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presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
illustrated  by  tables,  inserted  in  the 
Appendix,  shewing,  in  a very  detailed 
and  perspicuous  manner,  the  imports 
and  exports  of  both.  These  tabled 
are  drawn  from  the  official  reports 
and  statements,  not  commonly  acces- 
sible, and  therefore  will  be  highly 
acceptable  to  the  mercantile  world. 
The  remainder  of  the  Appendix  is 
devoted  to  accounts  and  estimates, 
intended  chiefly  to  explain  the  writer’s 
hypothesis.  These  are  illustrated  by 
remarks  calculated  to  elucidate  and 
confirm  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring,  that  we  have  read 
Mr.  Prinsep’s  remarks  with  very  great 
satisfaction.  They  betray  a close  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 
they  are  calculated  to  dispel  doubt 
and  obviate  errors  ; and  must  prove 
extremely  useful,  not  only  to  the  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer,  but  to  all 
persons  interested  in  East-Indian 

funds,  at  home  or  abroad^ 

/ » • , 


Charles  Thoughtless.  Of  these  three 
celebrated  characters,  the  last  we  pre- 
sume to  be  the  author  himself,  and 
the  other  two  the  author’s  friends. 
Their  military  duties  carry  them  res- 
pectively into  various  parts  of  India, 
which  the  author  is  consequently  ena- 
bled to  describe,  together  with  the 
adventures  of  the  several  parties.  In 
these  descriptions  he  is  sometimes 
grave  ahd  sensible,  and  at  others 
exceedingly  flippant  and  inaccurate. 
Whenever  he  writes  from  his  own 
immediate  observation  he  is  tolerably 
interesting  and  correct ; but  in  taking 
more  extensive  views  he  frequently 
commits  egregious  errors.  He  greatly 
underrates  the  amount  of  our  military 
force  in  India;  he  makes  erroneous 
statements  in  regard  to  the  Indian 
debt,  and  various  other  matters  of  a 
civil,  fiscal,  and  statistical  nature; 
and,  what  is  yet  more  remarkable,  he 
appears  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  celebrated  Sikh  chief- 
tain Runjeet  Singh,  as  the  following 
observations  sufficiently  testify : 


Fifteen  Years  in  India  ; or  Sketches  of 
a Soldier* s Life.  Being  an  Attempt 
to  describe  Persons  and  Things  in 
various  parts  of  Ilindoostan.  From 
the  Journal  of  an  Officer  in  his 
Majesty’s  Service.  London  > 1823. 
Diary  of  a Tour  through  Southern 
India , Egypt,  and  Palestine,  in  the 

• Years  1821  and  1822.  By  a Field 
Officer  of  Cavalry.  London:  1823. 

..  The  first  of  these  volumes  is  written 
on  a very  foolish  plan.  It  is  a strange 
and  indistinct  jumble  of  actual  and 
imaginary  ^ours,  of  real  and  fictitious 
adventures,  of  correct  notices  of  late 
historical  events,  and  of  antiquated, 
and  therefore  fallacious  accounts,  of 
the  state  of  India.  The  author  con- 
gratulates himself,  however,  that  he 
has  hit  upon  a very  happy  mode  of 
/instructing  his  readers.  Ilis  plan  is  to 
describe  India  by  means  of  a sort  of 
demi-biographical  novel.'  Accordingly 
he  introduces  three  personages,  who 
may  be  styled  the  heroes  of  the  piece, 
viz,  George  True,  Frank  Stanley,  and 


• ' ' »  *  *\  * / 

At  present  the  chiefs  are  nearly  all  pur- 
suing their  own  particular  interests,  hav- 
ing split  into  parties,  and  lost  those  prin- 
ciples of  patriotism  and  union  with  which 
their  fathers  were  inspired. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  soon  these 
men  [the  Sikhs]  might  be  inspirited  by  a 
skilful  leader,  and  turned  against  their 
neighbours,  from  whom  they  have,  in  fact, 
wrested  all  their  possessions.  . 

Every  one,  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  Indian  history,  knows  well  that 
Runjeet  Singh  has  been  actually  the 
sovereign  of  the  Sikh  nation  for  many 
years,  that  he  has  become  a powerful 
prince,  and  has  greatly  enlarged  his 
territories  at  the  expense  of  his  i Af- 
ghan neighbours. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the.  antiquated 
character  of  many  of  our  authors 
statements,  that  we  strongly  sus- 
pect he  has  placed  an  injudicious  re- 
liance, in  regard  to  matters  which  are 
continually  changing,  upon  the  pre- 


sent correctness  of  Hamilton’s  Gazet- 
teer, and  various  other  works  of  a 


similar  description.  Such  works  are 
truly  valuable ; but  our  author  should 


>’!? 


»« 
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have  recollected  that  several  years 
have  elapsed  since  their  publication, 
and  that  the  pictures  they  then  pre- 
sented, are  necessarily  inaccurate  at 
the  present  time  in  many  important 
particulars.  To  use  a technical  ex- 
pression, the  volume  before  us  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  made  upy  and  that  with 
very  little  tact. 

But  we  must  give  our  author  his 
meed  of  praise  where  he  deserves  it. 
That  which  is  really  his  journal  is  cer- 
tainly interesting  and  instructive.  He 
appears  to  have  been  personally  en- 
gaged in  various  important  campaigns 
and  expeditions,  and  of  these  he  has 
furnished  us  with  lively  sketches.  The 
principal  events  of  the  military  opera- 
tions in  Kutch,  and  of  the  arduous  and 
harassing  pursuit  of  the  Peishwa,  are 
related  in  a spirited  style,  and  evi- 
dently by  an  eye-witness.  Here  he  is 
in  his  true  element,  and  may  be  safely 
trusted. 

He  has  also  given  us  a variety  of 
curious  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
nature  of  the  country,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants.  W e select, 
as  a specimen,  the  ’following  descrip- 
tion of  the  province  of  Cuzerat : 

« > , 

The  province  of  Guzerat  is  very  large, 
and  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Ara- 
bian sea,  the  gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Kutch. 
That  part  of  it  between  the  two  gulfs,  form- 
ing nearly  an  island,  is  called  Kattywar. 
The  whole  is  about  380  miles  in  length, 
and  180  in  breadth.  Its  productions  are 
very  various,  comprizing  nearly  all  those 
of  the  east,  with  many  of  the  vegetables 
of  the  west.  Poultry  is  very  scarce,  owing 
to  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants; 
for  here,  as  in  some  parts  of  Malabar, 
they  are  not  domesticated.  The  cocoa-nut 
aiid  plantain-trees  are  scarcely  to  be  seen 
in  the  interior.  Its  climate  is  delightful 
in  winter;'  but  in  summer  the  heat  is 
dreadful.  To  notice  all  its  curiosities  I 
have  not  space : let  it  suffice  to  mention 
the  city  of  Ahmedabad,  and  its  rocking 
minarets.  The  forests  offer  to  naturalists 
the  rhinoceros,  tiger,  and  lion,  and 
snakes  of  a great  size.  Its  fields  present 
to  the  sportsman  a variety  of  game ; and 
the  sacred  peacock,  the  chattering  monkey, 
and  the  parrot,  are  to  be  seen  on  almost 
every  tree.  In  the  northern  parts  this 
province  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  having 
been  nearly  desolated"  by  the  famine  of 
1-802;  but  the  southern  districts  arc  very 


populous,  that  of  Broach  alone  containing 
262  villages,  which,  together  with  the  fort 
and  petah,  have  been  estimated  at  100,000 
souls  f.  nevertheless,  in  Jhe  whole,  there 
are  only  about  ten  millious  of  people,  one- 
tenth  of  whom  are  Mahoinedans,  and  a 
considerable  number  Parsees,  there  being 
3,000  of  that  very  industrious  race  at 
Broach.  There  are  several  distinct  races 
of  men  in  Guzerat.  The  Bheels,  who 
are  thieves  by  profession,  live  in  the  fo- 
rests, and  eat  the  gum  that  exudes  from 
the  barbal-tree ; but  they  are  not  so  blood- 
thirsty as  the  Coolees,  the  most  expert 
rogues  in  the  world,  who  go  quite  naked, 
and  oil  their  bodies,  so  that,  if  detected, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  hold  them,  being 
as  slippery  as  eels.  In  travelling  through 
the  country,  it  is  only  by  chaining  every 
thing  to  the  tent-pole  that  property  can  be 
secured ; and  no  house  is  safe,  for  they 
make  holes  under  ground,  like  rats.  The 
best  security  is  to  fee  the  Iihauts  or  Cha- 
rons,  who  are  held  sacred,  and  make  a 
livelihood  by  guaranteeing  safety  of  per- 
son and  property  to  travellers,  while  pas- 
sing within  their  jurisdiction ; for  they 
take  an  oath  to  commit  suicide  in  the 
event  of  injury  or  loss ; and  such  is  the 
superstitious  veneration  of  the  thieves  for 
them,  or  rather  there  exists  such  an  un- 
derstanding between  them,  that  persons 
under  their  protection  are  hardly  ever  mo- 
lested. Charons  are  an  inferior  caste  of 
Brahmins,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  the 
clerical  order ; but  Bhauts  live  in  many 
places  by  tillage,  and  near  Keira  there  are 
several  villages  of  them.  In  ancient  times 
they  were  the  hards  of  India;  and  in  all 
the  noble  families  of  Guzerat  there  are 
some  of  them  domesticated,  who  sing  the 
exploits  of  heroes.  Being  held  sacred  by 
the  Hindoos,  it  is  thought  a horrible  sin 
to  cause  their  blood  to  be  shed,  or  their 
life  to  be  endangered ; and  such  is  the  ob- 
stinacy of  their  nature,  that  they  put  them- 
selves to  death  on  very  small  provocation, 
and  murder  their  wives  and  children  if 
they  meet  with  disappointment  in  their 
undertakings.  Another  curious  class  is  the 
Puggies,  who  earn  a subsistence  by  detect- 
ing thieves,  in  which  calling  they  are  parti- 
cularly dexterous,  and  seldom  fail  to  trace 
the  plunder  into  the  village  to  which  it  has 
been  carried,  and  where  the  tribe  called 
Grassias  make  a livelihood  by  receiving 
stolen  goods  from  the  Bheels  and  Coolees 
There  is  besides  an  infamous  tribe  called' 
Pheeras,  who  live  on  carrion,  and  per- 
form all  the  vile  offices  of  humanity  ; their 
touch  is  considered  contamination  by  every 
man  of  caste.  '’It  is  supposed  there  are 
50,000  thieves  in  Guzerat  ; yet  there  is  a 
a desperate  caste  called  Ungruas,  who  will 
engage  for  a small  reward  to  carry  money 
all  over  the  country;  and  such  is  their  cha- 
racter for  intrepidity,  that  they  are  hardly 
ever  attacked.  In’ short,  men  of  nearly 
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all  the  castes  in  India  are  found  in  Guzerat. 
The  Mahrattas  overman  this  province  soo^ 
after  the  foundation  of  their  empire  by 
Sevagee;  but  when  it  began  to  decline, 
a chief  named  PiUagee  Guiclwar  invaded 
it,  and  in  172 6 established  his  family 
at  Baroda,  being  conlirmed  in  his  con- 
quest some  years  afterwards  by  the  Sat- 
tara  Rajah.  But  the  division  of  territory 
in  the  Mahratta  states  is  so  extraordinary, 
that  no  one  can  say  this  province  belongs 
to  any  particular  chief ; for  the  Peishwa 
and  Scindea  have  parts  of  it  as  well  as  the 
Guichwar,  and  sometimes  one  town  is 
governed  by  this  trio,  and  divided  among 
them.  The  Jains  are  numerous  here,  and 
may  be  seen  feeding  flics  with  sugar  and 
honey,  and  fanning  the  air  with  peacocks’ 
feathers,  lest  they  should  unconsciously 
kill  any  living  creature. 

We  shall  now  direct  our  attention 
to  the  second  publication  which  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

This  volume  is  of  a very  interesting 
character.  It  must  be  allowed,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  not  the  production  of 
an  individual  who  can  boast  a long 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  India 
and  its  inhabitants ; but  the  matter  it 
contains  is  the  result  of  careful  and 
candid  observation;  and  the  volume 
evinces  throughout  a tone  of  high 
principle  and  the  most  amiable  feel- 
ing. It  is  strictly  a journal,  inter- 
spersed with  such  reflections  as  were 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  writer 
by  the  various  scenes  he  witnessed, 
but  which  are  occasionally,  perhaps, 
somewhat  too  redundant. 

Our  officer  commences  his  tour 
from  Bangalore.  After  visiting  Ma- 
dras, he  proceeds  to  Tranquebar  and 
Tricbinopoly ; from  thence  he  travels 
through  the  Madura  district  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula. 
He  relates  a curious  anecdote  which 
he  heard  from  Colonel  Blackburne,  the 
British  Resident  at  Tan  jore,  descrip- 
tive of  the  thievish  dexterity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Seringapettah.  We  extract  it  for 
the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 

Colonel  Blackburne  related  to  me  an 
amusing  anecdote  of  their  prowess.  Some 
years  ago,  a detachment  of  the  King’s 
artillery,  intending  to  halt  there  for  the 
night,  was  advised  of  this  propensity  of 
the  natives,  and  recommended  to  be  well 
on  their  guard  against  it.  The  two  offi- 


cers in  charge  of  the  detachment,  as  well 
as  the  men,  ridiculed  and  scorned  the 
idea  of  these  poor  wretches  (such  they 
seemed  to  be)  being  able  to  rob  the 
King’s  artillery,  but  took  the  precaution 
of  placing  sentries  over  all  the  tents,  and 
a double  one  at  that  of  the  quarter  guard, 
with  orders,  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
awakened  pride  of  the  sentries  them- 
selves, to  be  more  than  usually  watchful. 
The  inhabitants,  through  the  means  of 
the  native  servants,  heard  that  their  skill 
in  theiving  was  set  at  nought,  and  their 
vanity  was  proportionally  piqued,  Next 
morning,  the  officers  rising  early,  missed 
nothing,  and  began  to  exult  in  their  se- 
curity ; when  one  of  the  serjeants  arrived, 
with  shame  and  dismay  pictured  on  his 
countenance,  and  informed  them,  that  the 
whole  of  the  arms  belonging  to  the  main 
guard  were  missing,  and  that  all  the  na- 
tives had  abandoned  the  village.  Every 
search,  though  undertaken  instantly,  was 
in  vain,  and  the  detachment  was  compel- 
led to  march  away  unarmed,  and  fully 
aware  of  the  reception  they  would  be 
likely  to  meet  with  from  their  corps,  when 
their  disaster  became  known.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  dexterous  theft  was 
achieved  long  remained  unknown ; but 
mauv  years  afterwards,  when  the  circum- 
stance was  almost  forgotten,  the  villagers 
themselves  voluntarily  surrendered  the 
arms  to  the  authorities  of  the  country,  and 
declared  they  had  taken  them  merelybe- 
cause  their  skill  in  thieving  had  been 
called  in  question ; and  observed,  in  con- 
firmation of  this,  that  they  had  not  taken 
a single  article,  with  the  exception  of  the 
arms,  which  they  now  restored.  Being 
asked  how  they  had  contrived  to  steal  them 
from  the  centre  of  a tent,  the  guard  sleep- 
ing around  them,  and  two  sentries  outside, 
they  gave  the  following  account : Several 

of  them  stripped  themselves  naked,  and 
oiled  their  bodies  over,  that,  if  caught, 
they  might  uot  be  easily  held ; they  then 
approached  that  part  of  the  tent  where  the 
sentry  in  the  rear  was  posted,  who,  as 
usual,  was  walking  about  twenty  paces 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  night  was 
dark,  and  the  most  bold  and  dexterous 
among  them  advanced  obliquely  towards 
the  tent,  creeping  on  his  belly,  lying  still 
while  the  sentry  was  pacing  towards  him, 
and  only  moving  on,  slowly  and  cautious- 
ly, when  his  back  was  turned.  In  this 
way  he  arrived  at  the  tent,  and  his  black 
body  was,  in  the  dark,  invisible  to  the 
sentry.  He  now',  with  the  utmost  adroit- 
ness, lifted  up  a part  of  the  side  of  the 
tent,  having  carefully  removed  one  peg, 
and  soon  found  that  all  the  guard  was 
asleep,  relying  on  their  double  sentries. 
By  this  time  the  other  villagers  had  fol- 
lowed their  leader,  and  were  all  lying  iu 
the  same  posture,  with  the  head  of  each 
touching  tire  feet  of  the  one  who  had  pre- 
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ceded  him.  In  this  way  the  arms,  being 
slowly  removed,  without  the  slightest 
noise,  by  the  most  advanced  thief,  were, 
with  equal  caution,  passed  along  from  one 
to  another,  until  the  whole  were  secured, 
and  the  thieves  retired  as  they  came,  un- 
seen and  unsuspected. 

The  various  communities  of  native 
Christians,  the  missionary  establish- 
ments, and  seminaries  for  native  chil- 
dren, both  male  and  female,  were 
visited  by  our  author  with  consider- 
able interest,  for  he  found  them  all 
in  a prosperous  and  hopeful  state. 
He  had  also  several  opportunities,  in 
the  course  of  his  tour,  of  conversing 
at  some  length  with  native  Christians. 
The  account  he  gives  of  one  of  them, 
who  had  the  superintendance  of  thirty- 
one  schools,  containing  1 ,630  children, 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  but  too  long 
to  be  extracted. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  notice  the  rapid  progress  which 
education  has  latterly  been  making  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
several  Presidencies ; and  we  can  now 
state,  with  additional  satisfaction,  that 
every  arrival  from  - India  assures  us 
that  it  is  likewise  extending  its  in- 
fluence even  to  the  most  distant  and 
secluded  provinces.  Our  author's 
testimony,  from  personal  observation, 
furnishes  but  a single  evidence  from  a 
multiplicity  of  other  statements : it  is 
most  satisfactory,  however,  from  the 
sober  feeling  with  which  it  is  given. 
But  not  only  is  education  advancing  in 
these  distant  provinces,  but  prejudice 
and  opposition  appear  to  be  receding 
in  an  almost  equal  ratio.  Our  author 
visited  a school  at  Tinnevelly,  respect- 
ing which  he  makes  the  following 
observations.  “ It  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  is  roost  remarkable  from 
the  great  opposition  made  by  the 
brahmins  to  its  original  establishment; 
It  Is  now,  however,  in  full  action,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  brahmins  have 
sent  their  children  to  it ; as  the  bene- 
fit of  learning  English  is  always  a 
strong  inducement;  nor  have  they 
openly  objected  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures being  made  the  medium  of  in- 
struction, as  they  are  here.’'"  He 
mentions  also  an  instance  of  a brah- 
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min  who  had  become  a Christian  from 
conviction : but  dreading  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  friends,  and  the  loss  of 
caste,  remained  a brahmin  by  profes- 
sion, hoping  that  when  he  died  he 
should  “ be  found  with  Jesus  Christ." 
These,  and  a multiplicity  of  other  in- 
stances of  a similar  description,  which 
it  would  be  easy  to  point  out,  afford  great 
encouragement  that  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results  may  be  speedily  looked  for. 

But  we  must  rapidly  follow  our 
author  through  the  remainder  of  his 
tour. 

He  proceeded  along  the  coast  of 
Travancore,  visiting  the  principal 
churches  of  the  Syrian  Christians.  In 
a former  number  of  our  Journal,  we 
made  an  extract  from  this  portion  of 
our  author's  diary,  which  could  not 
fail  of  being  read  with  considerable 
interest.  We  have  also  inserted  in 
our  present  number  an  official  cor- 
respondence, the  object  of  .which  is 
to  raise  funds  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  that  ancient  church.  When 
it  is  stated  that  this  appeal  to  the 
Christian  world  is  made  at  the  par- 
ticular request  of  the  present  Metro- 
politan, we  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
regarded  as  an  ordinary  call  for  chari- 
ty, but  as  urged  upon  us  with  the 
powerful  claims  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity.— But  we  must  pass  on. 

Our  officer  proceeded  to  Seringa- 
patam,  and  from  thence  to  Bombay. 
At  Trichoor  he  met  with  a very  can* 
did  Jew.  . . 

.•  . *4  %l  . # f\  •*  • . ' 0 

I had  a long  and  interesting  conversa? 
tion  with  Moses,  in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage, of  which,  fortunately,  he  under- 
stood a little.  ITie  sum  of  what  he  told 
me  was,  that  the  Jews,  those  ut  least  who 
had  studied  the  Sacred  Writings,  all 
agreed,  that  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah 
related  to  the  Messiah  ; that  the  accounts 
given  of  JesUs  of  Nazareth,  exactly  cor- 
respond with  the  description  of  him  given  * 
therein  ; but  that  there  is  one  material 
point,  in  which  he  fails;  which  is,  that 
having  publicly  declared  He  came  to 
fulfil  the  law  of  Moses,  He  nevertheless 
permitted  his  followers  to  dispense  with 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  to  change  the 
day  of  the  Sabbath -acts  which  positive- 
ly violated  the  law  of  Moses ; and  such, 
therefore,  as  the  true  Messiah  would  never 
have  alio  we  i.  This  was,  he  said,  the 
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common  opinion  of  the  Jews  ; but  Jie  adr 
mitted  that,  for  his  own  part,  the  undeni- 
able conformity  of  Jesus  to  the  predicted 
Messiah,  the  long  and  dreadful  dispersion 
and  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  and  the  present 
returning  kindness  of  the  nations  towards 
them,  in  seeming  conformity  with  the 
time  poi  nted  out  in  the  prophecies  of  the 
1260  days  ; all  combined  to  throw  his 
mind  into  an  indescribable  state  of  fer- 
ment. He  almost  believed — but  then  the 
unaccountable  change  of  the  most  holy 
Sabbath-day  ! He  allowed  the  total  con- 
fusion of  tribes,  so  that,  if  Messiali  were 
yet  to  come,  he  could  not  be  known  to 
be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  unless  by  a 
miracle.  Still,  he  thought,  God  would 
perhaps  vouchsafe  a miracle  to  restore  the 
identity  of  families  and  tribes ; and  that 
this  was  a general  belief  among  his  bre- 
thren. He  says  he  has  read  the  New 
Testament  with  attention,  and  thinks  it  a 
most  excellent  work : but  if  its  accounts 
had  been  true,  how  was  it  possible  that 
so  many  thousands  of  Israelites,  living 
witnesses  of  the  miracles  therein  related, 
could  yet  refuse  to  believe,  and  even  pu- 
nish the  supposed  Messiah  with  death? 
I have  purposely  abstained  from  recapitu- 
lating the  arguments  usually  employed 
against  what  Moses  Azarphati  advanced, 
as  they  are  well  known  to  every  Christian 
of  common  intelligence,  who  has  at  all 
studied  the  grounds  of  his  own  belief : 


but  I thought  it  might  hot  be  uninterest- 
ing to  know  from  the  fountain  head,  what 
the  Jews  think  and  say  for  themselves ; 
and  Moses  is  really  a fair  specimen  of 
the  most  liberal  among  them ; being  also 
a man  of  considerable  natural  abilities, 
improved  by  study,  and  free  from  violent 
prejudices.  Before  he  left  me,  he  pre- 
sented me  w’ith  a printed  Hebrew  alma- 
nac, and  some  manuscripts  in  Hebrew, 
of  a trifling  nature:  one  of  which,  how- 
ever, kindly  written  by  himself  on  pur- 
pose for  me,  contains  an  account  of  all 
that  is  known  concerning  the  settlement 
and  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews  at 
Cochin.  On  shaking  hands  with  him,  I 
told  him  I should  earnestly  pray  that 
God  would  enlighten  his  mind,  so  that 
he  might  see  the  truth : he  squeezed  my 
hand  with  warmth,  and  said  he  sincerely 
hoped  it  might  be  so.  I.  saw  no  more  of 
Moses  Azarphati,  but  shall  long  remem-, 
ber  him. 

We  must  now  dismiss  our  author 
with  many  thanks,  and  strongly  re- 
commending the  remainder  of  his 
diary  to  our  readers.  We  have  not 
space  to  dwell  upon  it,  further  than 
to  say  that  it  is  equally  entertaining 
and  instructive  with  that  portion 
which  we  have  too  briefly  and  hastily 
considered. 

— - • .1 


MILITARY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 


Sir  : Deeply  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  an  army  in  which  the  early 
and  best  part  of  my  life  was  spent, 
I have  heard  with  much  pleasure 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  by  forming  the  present 
battalions  of  infantry  into  regiments, 
each  commanded  by  a Colonel,  to 
accelerate  promotion.  Personally  un- 
known to  any  in  power,  I beg  leave, 
through  your  valuable  miscellany,  to 
submit  to  their  consideration  a mea- 
sure, that  would  have  die  tendency 
materially  to  improve  tne  army,  by 
removing  many  who  are  unfit  for  the 
active  duties  of  it, — replacing  them  by 
those  who  are, — and  providing  a com- 
fortable retirement  for  veteran  officers, 
viz.  by  placing  on  the  Invalid  list 
all  field  officers  who  from  age,  infirmi- 
ty, or  other  causes,  arc  incompetent 
to  active  field  service  in  command  of 
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corps,  their  brevet  promotion  (withcer* 
tain  limitations)  to  continue;  and  the 


parties  to  have  the  option  (as  regimental 
Colonels  now  have)  of  either  remaining 
in  India,  or  residing  in  Europe;  in1 
the  former  case  being  employed  in 
such  garrison  duties  as  they  are  com- 
petent to,  and  receiving  the  garrison 
allowances  of  their  regimental  rank; 
in  the  latter,  their  pay  being  augment- 
ed out  of  the  Off-reckoning  Tund, 
Lieutenant-Colonels  to  500/.,  Majors 
to  350/.  per  annum.  * -•  * »»>*'<• 

The  chief  evil  that  is  likely  to  arise 
from  this  plan,  is  the  charges  upon 
the  Off-reckoning  Fund:  but  this  may 
be  made  by  gradually  abolishing  the 
senior  officer  list,  by  not  filling  up 
future  casualties,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  the  Offreckoning  Retired  List.i«< 
Should  you  deem  this  worthy  of 
insertion  in  your  miscellany,  I 'Wy 
probably  again  address  you*  , , p 

I am,  Sir,  &c.  *•  *.  «1>idw  ,tW> 
A Retired  East-India  OrrrcER. 
Cheltenham,  Nov.  10, 1823. 
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MR.  PELLY  AND  MR.  ’.HUME. 

• * * » ' ^ * . 


»»  j'ii 


• The  following  letter  has  been  sent 
to  us  for  insertion  in  our  Journal.  In 
acceding  to . the  wish  of  the  “ Old 
Proprietor,”  we  desire  that  it  may  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  we  take  no 
part  in  the  question,  but  consider  our 
pages  open  to  both  parties,  provided 
they  confine  their  correspondence 
within  reasonable  limits. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : On  my  return 
home,  from  a tour  on  the  Continent,  I 
have,  according  to  my  usual  practice, 
made  myself  acquainted,  through  the  daily 
papers  and  the  Asiatic  Journal,  with  the 
proceedings  of  your  Court  during  my 
absence ; and  I have  observed  with  sur- 
prise and  regret,  that  a question,  which 
had,  after  much  discussion,  been  thrice  put 
to  the  vote,  and  finally  decided  by  you,  has 
been  suffered  to  be  re-agitated,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  enabling  an  individual  to 
attempt  to  vindicate  himself  from  charges 
of  misrepresentation, of  the  truth  of  which  he 
had  ample  means  of  judging  from  the  papers 
laid  before  you  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 

It  becomes  necessary,  in  my  opinion, 
that  you  should  now  have  before  you  in 
one  view  a summary  of  what  has  passed, 
in  order  that  justice  and  truth  may  make 
their  due  and  permanent  impression  on 
your  minds,  which  there  has  been  an  evi- 
dent endeavour  to  lead  away  from  the  ac- 
tual circumstances  of  the  case  submitted 
for  your  judgment,  and  weaken  your  con- 
fidence in  your  own  decision. 

In  one  of  your  periodical  Courts,  Mr. 
Hume  came  forward  to  attack  a grant  of 
2,000/.  recommended  by  your  Executive 
Body  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Pelly,  in  com- 
pensation for  losses  which  he  had  sustained 
in  the  execution  of  a contract  with  the 
Bombay  Government. 

•By  misquotation  and  misrepresentation 
of  the  papers  submitted  for  your  inspec- 
tion, Mr.  Ilumc  manifested  his  ignorance 
of  the  subject  with  which  he  was  bound  to 
have  made  himself  acquainted.  You  con- 
sequently sustained  the  grant  by  a large 
majority.  He  continued  his  opposition  : 
but  seeing  the  sense  of  the  Court  against 
him,  he  persuaded  eight  preprietors  to  join 
him  in  demanding  a ballot,  w hen,  by  a still 
greater  majority,  the  grant  was  confirmed. 

He  had  recourse  to  the  public  prints,  in 
which  he  addressed  several  letters  to  vou, 
in  every  one  of  which  he  was  proved  to 
have  misrepresented  the  facts  of  the  ease. 
He  then  introduced  his  charges  in  a new 
form,  and  without  any  notice,  in  one  of 
your  Quarterly  Courts;  but  in  a subsequent 
Court,  which  it  appears  by  the  statement 


of  Mr.  Felly’s  relative,  he  was  invited  to 
attend,  but  did  not  appear,  he  was  answer- 
ed in  every  point  of  his  accusation  by  Mr. 
Henry  Pelly.  But,  with  most  extraordi- 
nary pertinacity,  he,  for  the  tenth  time,  re- 
turns to  the  attack,  and  compels  Mr. 
Pelly  to  come  forward  again  in  his  de- 
fence in  the  public  journals ; and,  as  if 
determined  to  have  the  last  word,  he  pub- 
lished, in  the  Old  Times  of  the  13th  of 
last  month,  such  a letter,  as  I hope  the 
respectable  gentleman  whom  he  has  so  ha- 
rassed, will  not  stoop  to  notice  ; but  on 
w'hich,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  justice,  I, 
as  an  old  jrroprictor,  deem  it  right  to  make 
some  animadversions. 

[Mr.  Hume. — “ I did  not  consider  it  ne- 
“ cessary  to  reply  to  Mr.  Felly’s  letter  of 
“the  20th  September  to  me,  as  it  is  of  ex- 
“ actly  the  same  import  as  other  letters, 

“ to  which  he  received  suitable  answers.”] 

Observations. — From  this  remark,  Mr. 
Htime  would  lead  you,  as  he  did  me  at 
first,  to  suppose  that  other  letters  had 
passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Pelly ; but 
you  will  be  surprised,  as  I have  been,  to 
learn,  that  the  whole  of  their  correspon- 
dence with  each  other  has  been  confined  to 
the  two  letters,  which  Mr.  Pelly  very  pro- 
perly published  for  Jour  information. 

Tliis  is  one  among  many  specimens 
which  may  be  adduced  of  the  ambiguity 
with  which  it  suits  either  the  taste  or  the  pur- 
pose of  this  great  moralist  to  express  himself. 

[“.I  rather  pitied,  than  felt  offended,  at 
“ the  reiterated  attempts  of  Mr.  Pelly  to 
“ cover  his  own  conduct,  by  reviving 
“ charges  of  general  misrepresentation  and 
“ mis-statement  against  me.”] 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble,  as  I have 
done,  to  go  through  the  whole  of  this  con- 
troversy, and  examine  all  the  papers  which 
liave  given  rise  to  it,  you  will  be  astonish- 
ed to  find,  that  not  in  one  single  instance 
has  Mr.  Pelly  made  a genera/,  but  a specific , 
charge  of  misrepresentation  and  mis-state- 
ment, of  which  he  has  given  the  proofs, 
clear  and  conclusive  to  the  plainest  under- 
standing. 

Next  comes  the  most  extraordinary 
course  of  reasoning  I ever  met  with.  I 
must  present  it  in  Mr.  Hume’s  own  litera- 
ture and  logic,  for  it  is  sui  genet  is. 

[“  I shall  not  be  surprised  that  any  man, 
“ who,  under  pretence  of  a technical  error 
“ in  the  wording  of  his  bond,  refuses  to 
“ fulfil  the  obligations  of  that  bond,  should 
“ attempt,  by  such  vague  and  general 
“ charges  as  Mr.  Pelly  has  made  against 
“ me,  to  evade  the  consequences  of  such 
“ breach  of  good  faith.”] 

Now,  this  either  means  that  Mr.  Pelly 
did  .refuse  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  his 
bond,  and  did  endeavour  to  evade  the  con- 
sequence*; of  such  a breach  of  good  faith, 
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by  general  charges  against  Mr.  Hum£,  or 

it  means  nothing.  tv  rt  o. 

How  must  you  then  have  been  surprised 
(if  any  thing  in  the  letters  or  speeches  of 
this  inconsistent  man  can  excite  surprise) 
to  find,  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  Mr. 
Hume’s  own  admission,  in  opposition  to 
his  previous  reasoning,  that  Mr.  Pelly  had 
fulfilled  his  contract.  > 

[**  Mr.  Pelly *8  conduct  proves  to  me 
« that  he  finally  completed  his  contract , 
“ not  because,  as  a man  of  honour,  he  was 
««  ^ bound,  but  because,  as  a civil  servant 
a of  the  Company,  he  dreaded  the  conse- 
**  quences  to  him  as  such,  if  he  did  not 
u fulfil  the  obligations  of  the  contract.”] 
v-  Such  language  and  conduct  appears 
u to  me  to  be  very  like  a sacrifice  of  honour 
« to  interested  views.”] 

So  according  to  this  moral  reasoner, 
whether  he  had  fulfilled  or  not  fulfilled  the 
obligations  of  his  bond,  Mr.  Pelly  must 
have  sacrificed  his  honour.  Had  he  not 
executed  his  contract,  such  must  have  been 
the  sacrifice ; and,  having  executed  it,  still 
the  sacrifice  must  be  made,  because  he  was 
induced  to  do  wliat  he  was  bound  to  do 
by  interested  views.  Thus  this  charitable 
man,  who,  in  one  breath,  pities  the  person 
he  calumniates,  in  another,  on  feeling  that 
both  fact  and  argument  are  opposed  to 
him,  hazards  the  imputation  of  motives — 
the  last  resource  of  a disingenuous  and  dis- 
comfited opponent. 

[«  Mr.  Pelly  complains  to  you,  that  I 
11  did  not  give  him  notice  at  the  usual  time, 
« that  1 intended  to  impeach  his  conduct 
u or  attack  his  veracity.  I confess  that 

’ ' . 


**  such  a complaint  rather  surprises  me, 
“ when  I recollect  that  on  the  first,  and 
<cevetv  subsequent  discussion,  I did  dis- 
“ tinctly  impeach  his  conduct , and  express 
!*  my  doubts  of  his  veracity.”] 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  your  under- 
standing to  offer  any  critique  on  this  pas- 
sage. 'Hie  logic  is  entirely  Mr.  Hume’s, 
where  the  corollary  has  no  connection  with 
the  premises,  unless  we  admit,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  literary  fame,  that  notice 
and  impeachment  are  synonimous  terms. 

But  I need  not  pursue  the  subject  any 
farther.  The  letter  on  which  I have  ani- 
madverted, presents  such  a mass  of  ambi- 
guous expressions,  contradictions,  illogical 
reasoning  and  confused  ideas,  as  I will 
venture  to  say  has  no  parallel  in  a deliber- 
ately written  statement  for  public  perusal. 

Since  Mr.  Hume  has  not  spared  either 
you,  or  your  Court  of  Directors,  or  the 
enlightened  individual  at  the  head  of  your 
Bombay  Government,  all  of  whom  he  has 
charged  with  culpable  pliancy , Mr.  Pelly 
need  not  be  surprised  or  concerned  that  he 
should  have  been  made  the  object  of  such 
pertinacious  attacks.  In  the  concluding 
words  of  Mr.  Hume,  he  “ may  be  perfectly 
satisfied  to  leave  the  case  as  it  now  stands,’  * 
with  his  consistency  unshaken,  his  honour 
unsullied.  He  may  pity  the  man  who, 
having  been  hurried,  by  a misguided  but 
perhaps  conscientious  zeal,  to  make  an  un- 
founded charge,  lias  the  obstinacy  to  persist 
in  it  against  the  unerring  evidence  of  facts, 
and  the  clearest  conviction  of  reason. 

I am,  &c.  An  Old  Proprietor. 
Exeter , 1 5th  Nov.  1823. 
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J.  Chr.  Frederick,  discussionum  de  chris-  De  interpretibus  et  explanqiarSfu^.  f/fc 
tologia  Samaritanorum  liber , accedit  appen - clidis  arabicis,  Schediasma  historicum > auct- 
dicula  de  columba  dea  Samaritanorum.  J.  C.  Gartz.  Halle,  1823,  in  5f~Ji 


lajipsik,  1821,  in  8°.  Bhagavad-gHa,  id  est , JtEtrmciQV  /A&Ofc 

Hilopadcsi  particula ; Ubriintroduclionem  6ive  almi  Krishnce  et  Arjunce  colloquium  de 
et  fabulas  duas  priores  complectens ; edidit  rebus  divinis  Bharatece  episodium.  Textum 
G.  H.  Bernstein,  Breslau,  1822,  un  vol.  recensuit  adnotationes  criticas  et  interpre- 

tationem  latinam  adjecit,  Aug.  Guilelm.  a 


in  4°  avec  cinq  planches  lithograpliiees. 

Descriptio  codicis  manuscripts,  qui  ver- 
tioneni  Pentateucki  arabicam  continet,  as - 
servali  in  bibliotheca  Universltutis  Vratis - 
laviensis  ac  nondum  editi,  cum  spcciminibus 
versionis  arabicce.  Commentatio  bibliogra- 
phies, auct.  J.  A.  Theiner,  Breslau,  1823. 
Nachricht  iiber  die  Hebraeischc  Gcsell- 


Schlegel.  Bonn,  1823,  in  8?.  xxvj  et  190 
pages  dont  96  en  Sanskrit.  "* 

llamdyana , id  est , carmen  epicum  de 
Ranue  Rebus  Gestis , a poeta  antiqi*ii*in¥> 
Valmike,  Lingua  Sanscrita  Compositum. 
textum  Codd.  MSS.  Collatis  lleceusuit, adp 
notationes  criticas  et  interpretationem:  lab- 
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schaft,  etc.,  ou  Notice  sur  la  societehe-  nam  adjecit  Aug.  Guilelm.  a SchlegeU  * 
braique  dirigeepar  G.  Ben.  Winer,  prof,  de  Discours  sur  Vutilite  de  la  langue,  arabe, 
tbcologie  a Leipsik,  precedee  d’une  disser-  prononc6  le  16  juin  1823,  aux  promotion^ 
tation  sur  la  question  : Si  la  langue  hebrai-  du  college  de  Geneve,  par  M.J.  Hum- 
quo  est  facile  a apprcndie.  Leipsik,  1823.  bert,  .professeur  d’arabe  dans  l’acad£mip  dp 
Grammatik  des  arabischen  Schriftsjrrache  Geneve.  Geneve,  1823,  Broch»in  $°.  qhu 
f ur  den  ersten  Unterricht,  mil  einigen  Aus-  Le  Philanthrope  Chretien,  ou  ,Ret»£ 
ziigen  aus  dem  Koran,  ou  Grammaire  de  la  Period ique  des  Travaux  etProgresdflP 
langue  litterale  des  Aral>es,  avec  quelques  Societcs  Philandiropiques  efc  Beligieuses 
extraits  du  Koran,-  par  T.  Chr.  Tychsen,  dans  les  deux  lnondes  et  specialemont  en 
Gottingue,  1823,  in  8°.  Angleterre,  pouvant  servir  d’eucourage- 

Essai  sur  la  Utter atnre persanne,  par  M.  ment  et  de  guide,  & I’eUbliaseraent  d’in- 
Edouard  Gauttier*  Paris,  1 823/  v stitutions  semblables.  y 
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readers  H»ill  retollect  that,  in 
ournuifiber  for  Oc\oi)er,  we  inserted 
a.ahprt  abstract  of  the  speech  of  Sir 
Francis  Macnaghten,  on  registering  the 
nefc  Ordinance  for  licensing  the  Cal- 
cutta Press.  We  are  now  enabled  to 
furnish  a report  of  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  irr  the  Supreme  Court  on 
tfafct  occasion.  Those  who  duly  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion,'. will  not  complain  of  its 

length. 

1 » * 

, , , ...  ; ...  SUPREME  COURT. 

-j.'t  •*  March  31,  1823. 

Mr.  Fergusson  reminded  the  Court  that 
this  was  the  day  fixed  by  his  Lordship  for 
a further  hearing  of  the  objections  against 
the  rule  of  the  Honourable  the  Governor 
General  in  Council. 

*■;  Sir  F.  Macnaghten  said,  that  he  had  not 
the  least  objection  to  hear  the  learned 
counsel  or  any  other  gentlemen  on  the 
subject.  He  was  happy  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  observing,  that  some  blame 
had  been  imputed  to  him  for  the  resolution 
he  had  come  to  on  a former  occasion,  as  to 
granting  leave  for  the  rule : but  he  thought 
the  subject  ought  to  be  discussed  before 
all  the  world,  and  that  any  man,  whether 
aggrieved  by  it  or  not,  so  long  as  he 
thought  himself  aggrieved,  had  a right  to 
come  into  the  Court  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Fergusson  then  said  that,  in  fur- 
therance of  bis  instructions,  he  had  to  en- 
ter a protest  against  the  Rule  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Read,  and  to  pre- 
sent a petition  on  the  subject  from  certain 
native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  The  pe- 
tition was  then  put  in  and  read. 

v‘\'  *•  v*  ..  * ^ ( 

iHi.i  s 5 Native  Memorial, 

■j  - To  the  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten, 
i,  sole  acting  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
i >v  • t Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  William, 
in  Bengal. 

My  Lord : In  consequence  of  the  late 
Rule  and  Ordinance  passed  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  General  in  CounciF, 
regarding  the  publication  of  periodical 
works,  your  memorialists  consider  them- 
selves called  upon,  with  due  submission, 
to  represent  to  you  their  feelings  and  sen- 
timents on  the  subject. 

Your  memorialists  beg  leave,  in  the  first 
place,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  Lord- 
ship  various  proofs  given  by  the  natives  of 
this  country  of  their  unshaken  loyalty  to, 
and  unlimited  confidence  in,  the  British 
Government  of  India,  which  may  remove 
from  your  mind  any  apprehension  of  the 
Government  being  brought  into  hatred 
and  contempt,  or  of  the  peace,  harmony, 
Asiatic  Journ . — No.  %. 


and  good  order  of  society  in  this  country 
being  liable  to  be  interrupted  and  de- 
stroyed, as  implied  in  the  preamble  of  the 
above  rule  and  ordinance. y r.  u 

First.  Your  Lordship  is  well  aware  that 
the  natives  of  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity 
have*  voluntarily  entrusted  Government 
with  millions  of  their  wealth,  without  in- 
dicating the  least  suspicion  of  its  stability 
and  good  faith  ; and  reposing  in  the  san- 
guine hope  that  their  property  being  so 
secured,  their  interests  will  be  as  perma- 
nent as  the  British  power  itself;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  their  fathers  were  invariably 
compelled  to  conceal  their  treasures  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  from  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  their 
oppressive  rulers. 

Secondly.  Placing  entire  reliance  on 
the  promises  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, at  the  time  of  the  perpetual  settle- 
ment of  the  landed  property  in  this  part  of 
India  in  1793,  the  landlords  have  since, 
by  constantly  improving  their  estates,  been 
able  to  increase  their  produce  in  general 
very  considerably ; whereas,  prior  to  that 
period,  and  under  former  governments, 
their  forefathers  were  obliged  to  lay  waste 
the  greater  part  of  their  estates,  in  order  to 
make  them  appear  of  inferior  value,  that 
they  might  not  excite  the  cupidity  of  Go- 
vernment, and  thus  cause  their  rents  to  be 
increased  or  themselves  to  be  dispossessed 
of  their  lands:  a pernicious  practice  which 
often  incapacitated  the  landholders  from 
discharging  even  their  stipulated  revenue 
to  Government,  and  reduced  their  families 
to  poverty. 

Thirdly.  During  the  last  wars  which  the 

• « » 

British  Government  were  obliged  to  un- 
dertake against  neighbouring  powers,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  great  bodv  of  natives 
of  wealth  and  respectability,  as  well  as  the 
landholders  of  consequence,  offered  up 
regular  prayers  to  the  objects  of  their  wor- 
ship for  the  success  of  the  British  arms ; 
from  a deep  conviction  that,  under  the  sway 
of  that  nation,  their  improvement,  both 
mental  and  social,  would  be  promoted,  and 
their  lives,  religion,  and  property  be  se- 
cured. Actuated  by  such  feelings,  even 
in  those  critical  times,  which  are  the  best 
test  of  the  loyalty  of  the  subject,  they 
voluntarily  came  forward  with  a large 
portion  of  their  property,  to  enable  the 
British  Government  to  carry  into  effect 
the  measures  necessary  for  its  own  de- 
fence: considering  the  cause  of  the  Bri- 
tish as  their  own,  and  firmly  believing  that 
on  its  success  their  own  happiness  and 
prosperity  depended. 

Fourthly.  It  is  manifest  as  the  light  of 
day,  that  the  general  subject  of  observa- 
tion, and  the  constant  and  familiar  topic 
of  discourse  among  the  Hindoo  commu- 
nity of  Bengal,  are  the  literary  and  politi- 
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cal  improvements  which  are  continually 
going  on  in  the  Mate  ofthe  country  under 
the  present  system  of  government,  and  a 
comparison  between  their  present  auspi-J’ 
clous  prospects  and  their  hopeless  con-1 
dition  under  their  former  rulers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  vour  Lord- 
ship  cannot  fail  to  he  impressed  with  a full 
conviction,  that  whoever  charges  the  na- 
tives of  this  country  with  dislojalty,  or 
insinuates  aught  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment, must  either  be  totally  ignorant 
of  the  affairs  of  this  country,  and  the  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  of  its  inhabitants,  t:s 
above  stated  ; or,  on  the  contrary,  be  desi- 
rous of  misrepresenting  the  people  and  mis- 
leading the  Government,  both  here  and  in 
England,  for  unworthy  purposes  of  his  own. 

Your  memorialists  must  confess,  that 
these  feelings  of  loyalty  and  attachment, 
of  which  the  most  unequivocal  proofs 
stand  on  record,  have  been  produced  by 
the  wisdom  and  liberality  displayed  by  the 
British  Government,  in  the  means  adopted 
for  the  gradual  improvement  of  their  so- 
cial and  domestic  condition,  by  the  esta- 
blislunent  of  colleges,  schools,  and  other 
beneficial  institutions  in  this  city  : among 
which  the  creation  of  a British  Court  of 
Judicature  for  the  more , effectual  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  deserves  to  be  grate- 
fully remembered. 

A proof  of  the  natives  of  India  being 
more  and  more  attached  to  the  British 
rule,  in  proportion  as  they  experience  from 
it  the  blessings  of  just  and  liberal  treat- 
ment, is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta, 
who  enjoy  in  many  respects  very  superior 
privileges  to  those  of  their  fellow  subjects 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  are  known 
to  Ihi  in  like  measure  more  warmly  de- 
voted to  the  existing  Government;  nor  is 
it  at  all  wonderful  they  should  in  loyalty 
Ik*  not  at  all  inferior  to  British-horn  sub- 
jects, since  they  feel  assured  of  the  same 
civil  and  religious  liberty  which  is  enjoyed 
in  England,  without  being  subjected  to 
such  heavy  taxation  as  presses  upon  the 
people  there. 

Hence  the  population  of  Calcutta,  as 
well  as  the  value  of  land  in  this  city,  have 
rapidly  increased  of  late  years,  notwith- 
standing the  high  rents  of  houses,  and  the 
dearness  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  com- 
pared with  other  parts  of  the  country  ; as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  being  subjected  to 
additional  taxes,  and  also  liable  to  the 
heavy  costs  necessarily  incurred  in  case  of 
suits  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Your  Lordship  may  bavo  learned  from 
the  works  of  the  Christian  Missionaries, 
and  also  from  other  sources,  that  ever  since 
the  art  of  printing  has  become  generally 
known  among  the  natives  of  Calcutta, 
numerous  publications  have  been  circu- 
lated in  the  Bengallee  language,  which, 
by  introducing  free  discussion  among  the 
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natives,  and  inducing  them  to  reflect  apd 

inquire  after  knowledge,  already 

served  greatly  to  improve  their  minds  and 

ameliorate  their  c6ndition.  lrfbi$’ 
able  object  has  been  chiefly  prbfhWtefl 
the  establishment  of  four  native  newspa- 
pers: i wo  in  the  Bengallee,  and  two  itt1 
the  Persian  language  ; published  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  to  those  re- 
siding in  the  interior  of  the  country  ac- 
counts of  whatever  occurs  worthy  of  no- 
tice at  the  Presidency  or  in  the  country ; 
and  also  the  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
telligence of  what  is  passing  in  England, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  conveyed 
through  the  English  newspapers  or  other 
channels. 

Your  memorialists  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  disturbance  of  the  peace,  har- 
mony, and  good  order  of  society,  that  has 
arisen  from  the  English  press,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  must  necessarily  be  con- 
fined to  that  part  of  the  community  who 
understand  the  language  thoroughly  ; hut 
we  are  quite  confident,  that  the  publica- 
tions in  the  native  languages,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  a newspaper  or  any  other 
work,  have  none  of  them  been  calculated' 
to  bring  the  Government  of  the  country 
into  hatred  and  contempt ; and  that  they 
have  not  proved,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  strictest  inquiry,  in  the 
slightest  degree  injurious  ; which  has  very 
lately  been  acknowledged  in  one  of  the 
most  respectable  English  missionary 
w'orks.  So  far  from  intruding  upon  Go- 
vernment groundless  representations,  na- 
tive authors  and  editors  have  always  re- 
strained themselves  from  publishing  even 
such  facts  respecting  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings in  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  they 
thought  were  likely  at  first  view  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  Government. 

While  your  memorialists  were  indulg- 
ing the  hope  that  Government,  from  a 
conviction  of  the  manifold  advantages  of 
being  putin  possession  of  ftill  and  impar- 
tial information  regarding  what  is  passing 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  would  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  newspapers 
in  the  cities  and  districts  under  the  spe- 
cial patronage  and  protection  of  Govern- 
ment, that  they  might  furnish  the  Supreme 
Authorities  in  Calcutta  with  an  accurate 
account  of  local  occurrences,  and  reports 
of  judicial  proceedings,  they  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  observe  that,  on  the  contrary, 
his  Excellency  the  Governor  General 5 in 
Council  has  lately  promulgated  a rule 
and  ordinance,  imposing  severe  restraints' 
on  the  press,  and  prohibiting  all  periodical 
publications,  even  at  the  Presidency,  and 
in  the  native  languages,  unless  sanctioned, 
by  a license  from  Government1,  which  & 
to  be  revocable  at  pleasure,  whenever'  if 
shall  appear  to  Government  that  a publi- 
cation has  contained  any  thing  of  an  un- 
suitable character.  bi'f'iT 
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Those  natives  who  are  in  more  Favour- 
able qrcumstances,  and  of  respectable 
character,  have  such  an  invincible  preju- 
dice against  making  a voluntary  affidavit, 
or  undergoing  the  solemnities  of  an  oath,, 
that  they  will  never  think  of  establishing 
a publication  which  can  only  be  supported 
by  a series  of  oaths  and  affidavits,  abhor- 
rent to  their  feelings,  and  derogatory  to 
their  reputation  amongst  their  countrymen. 

After  this  rule  and.  ordinance  shall  have 
been  carried  into  execution,  your  memo- 
rialists are  therefore  extremely  sorry  to 
observe,  that  a complete  stop  will  be  put 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the 
consequent  mental  improvement  now  go- 
ing on,  either  by  translations  into  the  po- 
pular dialect  of  this  country  from  the 
learned  language's  of  the  East,  or  by  the 
circulation  of  literary  intelligence  drawn 
from  foreign  publications.  And  the  same 
cause  will  also  prevent  those  natives  who 
are  better  versed  in  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  British  nation  from  communicating 
to  their  fellow-subjects  a knowledge  of 
the  admirable  system  of  government  esta- 
blished by  the  British,  and  the  peculiar 
excellencies  of  the  means  they  have  adopt- 
ed for  tlie  strict  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Another  evil  of  equal 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  a just  ruler  is, 
that  it  will  also  preclude  the  natives  from 
making  the  Government  readily  acquaint- 
ed with  the  errors  and  injustice  that  may 
be  committed  by  its  executive  officers  in 
the  various  part  of  this  extensive  country  ; 
and  it  will  also  preclude  the  natives  from 
communicating  frankly  and  honestly  to 
their  gracious  sovereign  in  England  and 
his  council,  the  real  condition  of  His 
Majesty’s  faithful  subjects  in  this  distant 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  the  treatment 
they  experience  from  the  local  Govern- 
ment ; since  such  information  cannot  in 
future  be  conveyed  to  England,  as  it  has 
heretofore  been,  either  by  the  translations 
from  the  native  publications,  inserted  in 
the  English  newspapers  printed  here  and 
sent  to  Europe,  or  by  the  English  publi- 
cations which  the  natives  themselves  had 
in  contemplation  to  establish,  before  this 
rule  and  ordinance  was  proposed. 

After  this  sudden  deprivation  of  one  of 
the  most  precious  of  their  rights,  which 
lias  been  freely  allowed  them  since  the 
establishment  of  the  British  power : a right 
which  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  charged 
with  having  ever  abused;  the  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta  would  be  no  longer  justified 
in  boasting  that  they  are  fortunately 
placed  by  Providence  under  the  protection 
of  the  whole  British  nation,  or  that  the 
King  of  England  and  his  Lords  and 
Commons  are  their  Legislators,  aud  that 
they  are  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  the. 
same  civil  and  religious  privileges  that 
every  Briton  is  entitled  to  in  England. 

Your  memorialists  are  persuaded  that 
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the  British  Government  is  not  disposed  to 
adopt  the  political  maxim,  so  often  acted 
upon  by  Asiatic  princes,  that  the  more  a 
people  are  kept  in  darkness,  their  rulers 
will  derive  the  greater  advantages  from 
them ; since,  by  reference  to  history,  it  is 
found  that  this  was  but  a short-si ghted 
policy,  which  did  not  ultimately  answer 
the  purpose  of  its  authors.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  rather  proved  disdvantageous  to 
them : for  we  find  that  as  often  as  an  ig- 
norant people,  when  an  opportunity  offer- 
ed, have  revolted  against  their  rulers,  all 
sorts  of  barbarous  excesses  and  cruelties 
have  been  the  consequence ; whereas  a 
people  naturally  disposed  to  peace  and 
ease,  when  placed  under  a good  govern- 
ment, from  which  they  experience  just 
and  liberal  treatment,  must  become  the 
more  attached  to  it  in  proportion  as  they 
become  enlightened,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  people  are  taught  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy  under 
its  rule. 

Every  good  ruler  who  is  convinced  of 
the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  and 
reverences  the  Eternal  Governor  of  the 
world,  must  be  conscious  of  the  great 
liability  to  error  in  managing  the  affairs  of 
a vast  empire ; and  therefore  he  will  he 
anxious  to  afford  every  individual  the 
readiest  means  of  bringing  to  his  notice 
whatever  may  require  his  interference. 
To  secure  this  important  object,  the  unre- 
strained liberty  of  publication  is  the  only 
effectual  means  that  can  be  employed. 
And  should  it  ever  be  abused,  the  esta- 
blished law'  of  the  land  is  very  properly 
armed  with  sufficient  powers  to  punish 
those  who  may  he  found  guilty  of  misre- 
presenting the  conduct  or  character  of 
Government,  which  are  effectually  guarded 
by  the  same  laws  to  w'hich  individuals 
must  look  for  the  protection  of  their  repu^ 
tation  and  good  name. 

Your  memorialists  conclude  by  humbly 
intreating  your  Lordship  to  take  this  me- 
morial into  your  gracious  consideration ; 
and  that  you  will  be  pleased,  by  not  re- 
gistering the  above  rule  and  ordinance,  to 
permit  the  natives  of  this  country  to  con- 
tinue in  possession  of  the  civil  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  and  their  fathers 
have  so  long  enjoyed  under  the  auspices 
of  tlie  British  nation,  whose  kindness  and 
confidence  they  are  not  aware  of  having 
done  any  thing  to  forfeit. 

Chunber  Coomar  Tagore. 

Hewarkuxauth  Tagore. 

Rammohon  Roe. 

Hurch under  Ghose. 

Gowree  Churn  Bovnergee. 

Prossunnu  Comar  Tagore. 

■ •<  = ■ h:  .*  • . • • 

Mr.  Fergusson  then  proceeded  to  argue 
against  the  rule  of  the  Governor  General, 
iu  a speech  replete  with  eloquence,  of 
which  u’e  regret  that  our  limits  will  only 
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permit  us  to  give  a mere  outline.  The 
learned  couasel  began  by  stating,  that  so 
convinced  were  the  people  of  Calcutta  of 
the  injurions  tendency  of  this  rule,  that  he 
was  satisfied,  had  they  been  aware  of  it, 
they  would  one  and  all  have  come  for- 
ward to  petition  against  it.  The  learned 
counsel  insisted  upon  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  petition  against  every  thing 
affecting  his  right  and  interests,  and  ob- 
served, that  there  could  be  no  use  in  that 
part  of  the  act  which  required  that  twenty 
days’  notice  should  be  given  previous  to 
the  registry  of  any  act,  if  that  right  did  not 
exist.  He  then  contended  that  this  was 
the  most  important  measure  that,  for  the 
last  century,  or  ever  since  British  law  had 
existed  here,  had  been  brought  before  the 
court.  It  professed  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  periodical  press : but  if 
once  a power  were  granted  for  this  pur- 
pose, no  one  knows  with  what  it  may  be 
followed  up.  It  may  afterwards  affect 
works  not  published  periodically,,  and  in 
the  end  entirely  suppress  every  kind  of 
publication  that  docs  not  coincide  with  the 
precise  views  of  the  Government.  The 
learned  counsel  here  referred  to  the  pre- 
amble of  the  rule,  after  which  he  continued 
nearly  as  follows:  If  the  liberty  of  freely 
publishing  his  sentiments  be  the  right  of 
every  individual,  the  Government  must 
satisfy  every  one  of  tire  necessity  of  an  in- 
fringement of  that  liberty.  But  is  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  Government  in  this  ca$e  to 
do  as  it  has  done?  It  is  incumbent  on 
them  to  shew  that  the  ordinary  means  are 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
tranquillity,  before  they  have  recourse  to 
extraordinary  ones.  Of  this  they  ought 
to  have  satisfied  the  court,  before  they  re- 
quired the  registry  of  an  act  so  seriouly 
affecting  the  liberty  of  the  subject  as  the 
present. 

If  a libel  were  published  in  a news- 
paper, those  who  brought  it  before  a jury- 
deserved  the  public  applause.  It  has  been 
said,  that  publications  have  found  their 
way  into  the  papers  tending  to  bring  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  army;  but  if  the 
public  prosecutor  had  brought  this  matter 
before  a jury,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
jury  would  have  done  their  duty  accord- 
ing to  the  law  established  in  the  country. 
But  transmission  had  been  resolved  on. 
Every  means  ought  to  have  been  tried 
before  that  dire  one.  Every  man  brought 
with  him  from  England  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  a right  to  publish,  without 
any  restraint,  his  sentiments  upon  any 
public  question. 

The  learned  counsel  observed,  that  it 
was  not  sufficient  that  it  should  be  expe- 
dient to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  li- 
berty of  the  press;  it  was  necessary’  also 
that  they  should  be  legal.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  pow-er  attempted  to  be  exer- 
cised was  repugnant  to  the  British  Con- 


stitution ; for  the  modesty  and  the  mode- 
ration of  the  Indian  Press  had  been  ex- 
emplary. Nothing  had  been  done  by  any- 
one connected  w ith  it  to  bring  down  upon 
it  this  visitation!.  It  was  impossible  to 
travel  through  the  country  without  seeing 
the  native  population  every  where  satisfied 
with  the  government  of  the  country  ; and 
indeed  they  ought  to  be  so,  for  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  that  the  Government 
did  every  thing  to  promote  their  happiness 
that  lay  in  their  power.  It  was  repug- 
nant to  the  lawr  of  the  land;  and  13th 
George  III.  only  authorized  acts  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  England,  and  the  17th 
only  conlirmed  that  power.  The  Gover- 
nor General  can  make  such  laws  as  are 
not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England.  If 
this  regulation  passed  this  court,  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  any  offence,  not  de- 
finable, should  not  be  punished.  The 
authority  exercised  by  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral, on  this  occasion,  is  no  new  autho- 
rity ; for  by  the  charter  of  George  I. 
power  was  granted  to  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral to  pass  by-laws  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  country  ; but  it  was 
necessary  that  these  should  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  law’  of  England  ; and  those 
passed  by  the  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cil were  not  to  have  effect  until  approved 
of  by  the  Supreme  Court,  who  were  to  be 
the  judges  of  the  legality  of  the  rules  in 
question.  The  charter  of  George  II. 
gives  similar  powers  to  the  Company,  and 
authorizes  them  to  pass  laws  for  the  good 
government  of  Fort  William.  Where  the 
law  has  not  provided,  they  were  authorized 
to  institute  law’s  : but  even  in  doing  this, 
nothing  must  be  contrary  to  the  law  of 
England.  The  law  of  England  abhors 
the  restriction  of  the  press.  Here  the 
learned  counsel  read  an  extract  from 
Blackstone,  which,  lie  obseived,  said  all 
that  could  he  said  on  the  subject.  “ My 
Lord,”  he  continued,  “ I require  no  more 
than  the  words  of  this  great  autlror,  for  if 
the  words  which  I have  quoted  be  correct, 
I contend  that  the  restraint  on  the  press 
is  most  odious  to  the  British  law ; and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a censor- 
ship would  lie  far  preferable  for  the  pre- 
servation of  good  government,  than  the 
rule  now'  attempted  to  be  established.  Let 
us  only  see  the  extent  of  the  power  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  General 
by  this  rule — this  was  unlimited.  And 
what  does  it  publish  to  the  people  of 
Europe  and  of  India?  Why,  that  two  or 
three  papers  published  here  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  the  Government  into  con- 
tempt. This  was  not  the  only  conse- 
quence, for  it  went  the  length  of  saying 
to  every  person  connected  with  the  pe- 
riodical press,  ‘ You  shall  not  write 
against  Government  without  its  permis- 
sion.’ This  is  certainly  the  meaning  of 
it,  or  it  has  no  meaning  at  all.  Let  us 
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.suppose  the  effect  of  . such  an  act  at  home, 
i What  would  it  be  entitled  there?  What 
.would  be  the  effect  of  it?  If  it  had 
been  established  there,  no  Morning  Chro- 
,-ri  nicle  would  have  existed  ; and  the  life  of 
Mr.  Perry,  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the 
.’..  world,  would  have  gone  by  without  any 
t , thing  beneficial  or  interesting.  But  such 
Kj&  law  could  not  exist  at  home.  It  was 
>nthe  periodical  press  which  made  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution  what  it  is.  It  was  un- 
necessary to  say  any  thing  on  the  good 
.{•effects  or  free  discussion,  when  confined 
’j  within  proper  bounds,  shewing  proper  re- 
. spect  to  the  Government,  but  not  going 
,.  f the  length  of  servility.  Nothing  can  be 
•4  more  absurd  than  the  idea  of  vesting  a 
il  power  in  one  individual  or  saying  to 
i-,l  another,  ‘you  shall  say  nothing  against 
- - ■’  me. 

; “ The  effects  of  such  a rule  must  be,  that 
: nothing  will  be  said  of  Government  ex- 
cept by  one  side  of  the  question,  and  pa- 
pers like  the  ministerial  ones  in  England 
alone  will  exist.  What  merit  can  it  be  to 
i,  a Government  to  be  spoken  well  of  by 
papers  under  its  own  lash,  and  with  that 
before  them  which  forces  them  to  w rite  in 
v,^  its  favour?  If  this  power  is  to  be  vested 
. f in  the  Government,  we  are  to  be  favoured 
with  nothing  but  shipping  intelligence, 
i bills  of  sale,  Kedgeree  reports,  &c.  The 
i : Government  turn  round  and  say,  ‘ Take 
I ; care,  we  do  not  intend  to  infringe  upon 
fc^  you  so  far  as  to  say  that  you  shall  not 
jlutl.publish  that  the  Sir  David  Scott  is  come 
from  England,  or  the  Anne  and  Mary 
£,-,  v from  the  .eastw  ard — you  may  also  publish 
, t the  prices  of  indigo,  rice,  dhal,  tobacco, 
.and  kedgeree — aye,  kedgeree,  my  Lord, 
kedgeree— but  you  must  not  publish  pub- 
lic news.’  Not  publish  public  news  ! Oh, 
,rt0J  then  we  may  publish  private  news,  I sup- 
jjc  pose — tittle-tattle ! which  must  surely  be 
ylC  very  refreshing  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
aior.  day.  You  must  not  publish  the  victories 
of  the  Greeks  over  the  Turks  without  li- 
cense,  lest  the  Government  should  take 
eayif  'the  part  of  the  Turks.  Suppose  I publish 
I bt>#  work — if  I publish  the  first  number — 
-to*.  jWell  and  good,  I may  do  so ; but  if  I pub- 
lish  a second,  I must  get  a license.  Is 
nd)  thi*  the  law  of  England  ? No ! it  is  the 
3u  ( law  of  Constantinople  or  St.  Petersburg!!, 
but  not  even  of  France ! What  lias  for- 
liiijr;  nterly  been  the  course  of  English  law 
bnA  upon  such  an  occasion  ? Every  thing  but 
•\0  .j  the  course  pursued  upon  tliis  occasion. 
70  o v When  England  was  engaged  in  the  revo- 
lutionary  war  with  France,  what  measures 
-noo  adopted?  They  were  very  salutary 

ones.  The  38tli  of  George  III.  enacted 
that  no  paper  should  be  published  without 
I.,...  tlie  name  of  the  publislier  and  printer,  and 
0)]^  n obliging  securities  to  be  given  for  the  pay- 
gjixrj  mentof  any  fines  to  the  king  in  case  of  a 
lo  prosecution.  Every  man  who  puts  pen  to 
>u  j.,  paper  is  answerable  for  what  he  writes, 
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and  the  public  has  a right  to  know  who 
is  the  Author  of  any  thing  that  cdtft€6be- 
fore  diem.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
fbr  a century  to  impose  any  thing  like  a 
censorship  upon  the  British  press,  or  to 
license  it.  By  the  39th  George  III;  it 
was  enacted,  that  any  one  establishing  a 
printing  press,  shall  give  notice  of  having 
done  so  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  he 
is  then  obliged  to  grant  such  an  individual 
a license.  He  is  only  amenable  to  the 
law  for  what  he  publishes.  Hie  court  is 
not  prepared  to  go  beyond  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. No  man  has  ever  yet  been  found,  ei- 
ther in  the  House  of  Commons  or  of  Peers, 
who  recommended  to  place  the  press  un- 
der such  restrictions  at  home,  as  this  re- 
gulation, if  registered,  will  subject  it  to 
here.  Even  at  home,  so  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  impose  restrictions 
upon  the  press,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  if  this  bill  were  in  unison  with  the 
law  of  England,  it  would  not  have  been 
thought  of  there.  Every  one  exclaims 
against  the  inquisitorial  power  of  a court 
which  in  England  would  have  established 
the  licensing  system,  and  which  did  so 
for  a short  time,  but  which  was  condemned 
by  all  our  constitutional  writers.  Against 
this  the  voice  of  the  immortal  Milton  was 
raised,  who  implored  the  Parliament  not 
to  pass  that  act,  which  w’ould  be  a dis- 
grace to  the  cause  for  which  they  had 
done  so  much.  The  learned  counsel  con- 
tended that  even  this  inquisitorial  act  did 
not  infringe  so  much  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  as  the  rule  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  pass  to-day.  When  Europe 
was  agitated  by  the  works  of  Voltaire, 
priests,  monks,  the  profligate  courtiers, 
all  entered  into  a crusade  against  them ; 
but  the  short  way  would  have  been,  to 
have  said  that  they  should  not  have  been 
published  without  the  licence  of  the  King 
of  France : but  tin’s  was  never  thought  of. 
Tlie  suspension  of  tlie  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  limited  to  one  year,  and  if  not  then 
renewed,  it  returned  to  its  old  course 
again.  But  here  was  a rule,  endeavoured 
to  be  established  for  an  indefinite  time, 
which  most  materially  affected  the  rights 
of  the  public.  With  the  exception  of  the 
rule  which  was  now  attempted  to  be  re- 
gistered, nothing  had  ever  been  attempted 
to  prevent  a man  from  publishing  what  the 
constitution  had  given  him  a right  to  do 
for  the  last  century.  Having  examined 
all  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  had  pas- 
sed for  the  last  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  connected  with  the  press,  the  learned 
counsel  observed,  that  he  had  found  no- 
thing similar  to  it  had  been  attempted  in 
France,  which  was  tlie  origin  of  this,  but 
that  w?as  nothing  like  this  in  severity. 
The  learned  counsel  trusted  that  those 
who  executed  the  law  would  not  suffer  the 
Constitution  to  be  thus  infringed  upon. 
! But  the  act  in  France  did  not  refer  to 
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journals  published  before  the  1st  January 
1822,  the  date  of  the  act;  but  after  this 
period  all  others  were  obliged  to  be  li- 
cenced by  the  king.  The  editors  of  the 
journals  of  France,  that  devoted  country, 
may  be  suspended  or  suppressed.  The 
effects  of  the  present  rule  served  only  to 
destroy  the  publication  of  any  paper,  for 
if  the  proprietors  were  to  be  obliged  to  pro- 
cure a fresh  editor  and  a fresh  printer  every 
day,  what  else  could  be  the  effect  of  it  ? 
What ! shall  the  Government  have  in  its 
power  to  say,  that  no  paper  shall  be  cir- 
culated without  its  licence  ? But  this  is 
not  the  utmost  extent  to  which  this  power 
may  be  stretched — they  may  grant  a li- 
cense to  one  paper,  and  witlihold  it  from 
another ; and  thus  have  it  in  their  power 
to  ruin  the  parties  engaged  in  any  pe- 
riodical publication,  and  entirely  to  de- 
stroy their  hopes.  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
been  an  instance  of  this ; when  he  had,  by 
the  utmost  perseverance,  and  the  most 
splendid  talents,  established  himself  in  this 
country,  the  Government  exercised  the 
power  with  which  they  were  vested,  and 
sent  him  away,  obliging  him  to  leave  his 
property  behind  him.  The  rule  in  ques- 
tion put  the  property  of  the  subject  too 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government ; 
and  although  he  was  convinced,  from  my 
personal  knowledge  of  the  members  of  it, 
that  the  present  Government  is  very  un- 
likely to  abuse  the  power,  yet  no  one  can 
answer  for  the  acts  of  a future  Govern- 
ment. By  the  13th  of  George  III.  power 
is  given  to  the  Company  to  make  regula- 
tidhs  for  the  administration  of  justice  : but 
these  are  all  referred  to  the  33d  of  the 
same  reign,  which  does  not  give  power 
to  them  to  make  laws,  or  create  misde- 
meanors. If  this  power  existed,  the  power 
also  exists  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
to  transfer  the  power  of  this  court  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace.  By  the  53d  of 
George  III.  persons  selling  arrack  and 
spirituous  liquors  are  obliged  to  take  out 
a license,  and  if  like  this  the  Government 
has  a power  to  license  newspapers,  they 
have  also  a right  to  license  the  houses  of 
agency.  A person  landing  in  this  coun- 
try, with  permission  to  trade,  has  a right 
to  carry  on  a fair,  free,  and  unencumbered 
trade.  The  Governor  General  has  it  not 
in  his  power  to  make  that  crime  which  is 
not  crime,  nor  to  change  the  English  law 
in  any  particular.  In  England  it  is  quite 
sufficient  that  an  affidavit  should  be  made 
as  to  the  proprietor  of  a newspaper,  and  if 
such  affidavit  be  found  to  be  false,  tire 
person  making  it  might  be  prosecuted  for 
perjury.  But  here  it  was  not  so,  because 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  had  no 
right  to  make  such  a regulation.  If  there 
be  licensed  journals  here,  there  will  be 
unlicensed  ones  in  Serampore;  and  what 
will  tire  Government  do  then?  , Will 
they  establish  a cordon  sanitaire  here  to 
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prevent  their  introduction  into  Calcutta,  * 
as  France  has  done  to  prevent  the  iiitro-  * 

„ duction  of  moral  poison;j; from  Spain  ?u 
* These  papers  will  be  purchased  with  more  ‘ 
avidity  on  the  very  account  of  their  prohi-  ' 
bit  ion..  It  was  true  that  a power  did 
exist  that  rendered  British  subjects  respon- 
sible to  the  Mofussil  Courts,  but  there' 
was  none  that  could  prevent  them  from 
publishing  newspapers  on  die  other  side 
of  the  Mahratta  Ditch.  In  Bobannapore, 
for  instance,  any  one  could  publish  a 
newspaper,  and  introduce  it  into  Calcutta 
in  defiance  of  any  existing  law.  The 
learned  counsel  then  observed  that  this 
rule  was  inexpedient,  because  unnecessary. 
The  only  unpleasant  feeling  introduced 
into  society  by  the  newspapers  of  Calcutta 
was  not  so  much  occasioned  by  the  attacks 
they  made  upon  Government,  as  by  those 
which  the  editors  made  upon  each  other  ;H\ 
but  let  them  tear  each  other  to  pieces,  said 
the  learned  counsel,  this  only  has  the  hap- 
py effect  of  sending  me  to  sleep.  Th& 
loyalty  of  the  native  population  was  doubt- 
ed, but  it  could  not  be  answered  for,  if 
regulation  were  to  succeed  regulation,  un- 
til every  vestige  of  the  British  Cbnstitu-  ’ 
don  were  lost.  Mr.  Fergusson  then  con- 
cluded a most  eloquent  and  animated 
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speech,  by  observing  that  he  could  not 
quit  the  subject  without  expressing  his 


gratitude  to  Mr.Turton,  for  the  able  assist- 
ance he  had  received  from  liini'. 
gentleman,  he  ohserved,  had  been  an  ho-  1 V 
nour  to  the  bar  since  bis  arrival  fri 
country,  and  he  trusted  that  he  would  2 
continue  to  be  so;  and  he  entreated  the1 
attention  of  the  court  to  the  observations  " 
which  he  would  offer. 

A burst  of  applause  followed  the  speech  n 
of  Mr.  Fergusson;  upon  which  Sir  F.  .‘u/ 
Macnaghten  said  that  he  would  commit^ 
any  man  to  gaol  who  should  repeat  it,  tiiir  [u  . 
til  he  knew  how  to  behave  better  in  a court  J L 
of  justice. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  “ My  Lord,  I am 
that  no  friend  to  the  liberty  ofthe  press  would 
have  committed  liimself  in  that  manner.**^ 

Sir  F.  Macnaghten. — “ Certainly  notJ,  ^ 
certainly  not’* 

Mr.  Turton  then  commenced  by  obWV- 
ing,  that  he  had  no  pretensions  to  Be  jqiJ 
eloquent  or  so  entertaining  as  his  learned' 
friend  who  had  just  concluded ; but  it  was  ‘ ^ 
his  duty  to  inquire,  as  a diy  matter  of  law, 
whether  the  Government  had  a right  to  * ■ 


’oqedi 


pass  such  a decree,  and  whether  such  a 
decree  were  repugnant  to  the  law  of  Ehg- 
land.  He  was  speaking  m favour  of  a n • 
right  which  was  the  pride  of  a free  coiin-  , ^ 
try,  and  which  was  calculated  to  'cbnaoli-  J ^ 
date  every  class  of  the  natives  of  this.  ^ 
The  first  power  granted  to  Corn  - ® ^ 


in 

-r.aion  i 


pany  was  given  to  them  to  be 
the  island  of  Bombay,  according  to  the  . 
forms  and  customs  established  “ in  our  ^ r, 
realm  of  England.”  The  lSth  George  ' 
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I IL  invests,  this  power  in.  the  Company^* 
and  authorizes  them  to  make  such  laws  as 
are  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  realm, 
and  states  that  certain  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  required  correction. 
The  object  of  this  was  to  take  cam  that  all 
ranks  should  have  the  same  rights,  immu- 
nities, and  liberties  as  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  among  others  the  liberties  of  the 
press.  It  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  to 
advert  here  to  the  first  introduction  of 
printing  into  England,  which  took  place 
during  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
at  the  expense  of  the  king.  From  that 
time  to  tins,  no  one  has  dared  to  utter  a 
word  in  favour  of  the  application  of  print- 
ing to  the  furtherance  of  any  particular 
views  of  the  sovereign.  During  the  arbi- 
trary reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the  power  was 
claimed  of  licensing  the  press,  which  will 
not  be  wondered  at  when  the  imperious 
character  of  that  sovereign  is  considered. 
This  claim  was  occasionally  urged,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment first  found  its  way  into  the  records 
for  this  purpose.  This  was  not  then  con- 
sidered as  a prerogative  of  the  king,  but  as 
an  object  of  public  care.  Even  when 
troubled  with  tin*  long  civil  war,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  was  not  claimed  as  a preroga- 
tive. The  effect  cf  this  act  was,  that  every 
tiling  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  licenser : 
but  it  did  not  prevent  a printer  from  car- 
rying on  Iris  business,  but  prevented  dan- 
gerous subjects  from  getting  abroad.  In 
this  case,  the  punishment  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  licenser,  but  in  those  of  a 
jury,  and  was  suspension  for  three  months ; 
and  when  again  convicted,  then  only  was 
the  full  power  of  this  act  to  be  exercised. 
This  act  was  continued  by  James  II.,  the 
veriest  tyrant  who  ever  reigned  in  Eng- 
land, and  who,  although  beloved  in  pri- 
vate life,  was  expelled  from  the  throne  on 
account  of  his  tyranny.  Even  he  only 
continped  it  for  four  years.  It  was  re- 
moved again  in  1692  for  one  year,  at  the 
time  when  the  expedition  from  La  Hogue 
was  preparing  to  invade  the  country. 
The  learned  counsel  here  referred  to  the 
opinion  of  Do  Lolme  on  a free  press. 
The  power  of  the  chief  secretary  is  to  con- 
trol those  actions  which  cannot  be  tied 
down  by  any  precise  rule  of  law.  What ! 
is  there  no  constitutional  check  for  the 
abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  ? but  are 
the  Government  to  say  no;  I insist  upon 
the  power  of  crushing  you,  and  destroying 
your  property.  I believe  that  the  Go- 
vernment are  anxious  to  secure  a.  power 
which  they  could  not  secure  at  home,  and 
that  too  from  this  motive,  that  when  any 
thing  comes  home  to  our  own  bosoms,  we 
feel  ourselves  very  deeply  interested.”  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  his  description  of  Uto- 
pia, seems  to  have  entertained  a notion  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  Government  of 


this  country  ; for  he  makes  it,  by  the  laws 
of  his  imaginary  country,  a crime  worthy 
of  death  even  to  speak  of  the  Government. 

Every  man  at  home  has  a right  to  present 
a petition  to  the  King  or  Parliament ; and 
not  only  that,  but  to  bring  his  grievances 
before  the  public  in  any  way  he  likes.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  natives  of  this 
country  have  any  desire  to  return  to  their 
old  form  of  government,  because  I believe 
that  the  interests  and  feelings  of  men  al- 
ways go  hand  in  hand.  Arbitrary  power 
may  keep  the  people  quiet,  but  it  is  not 
the  quiet  of  composure,  but  of  the  charnel- 
house  ; and  the  object  of  stopping  the  pens 
and  presses  of  individuals,  is  to  prevent 
their  inquiring  into  those  corruptions 
which  ought  to  be  exposed  to  public  scru- 
tiny. Government  may  be  as  pure  as  un- 
sullied snow,  but  its  ministers  may  not  be 
so  ; and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that,  in  this 
extensive  country,  there  is  no  corruption, 
no  abuse  which  ougfit  to  lie  laid  before 
the’public.  Let  every  man  be  answerable 
for  what  he  writes  and  publishes  : I have 
no  objection  to  this  ; but  I have  an  objec- 
tion to  that  being  introduced  here,  which 
is  in  utter  violation  of  the  rights  of  Bri- 
tish subjects.  I hope  that  it  is  not  be- 
cause they  fear  examination,  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  enforced  this  regulation, 
and  this  is  the  very  reason  why  they  should 
not  press  the  court  to  register  it.  I be- 
lieve that  they  have  been  misled,  and  that 
they  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  a 
state  of  things  exists  in  this  country  w hich 
does  not  exist.  Is  it  the  recommendation 
of  the  British  Parliament  that  the  natives 
of  this  country  should  be  kept  without  the 
means  of  obtaining  knowledge  ? No  : 
that  very  Parliament,  in  the  act  of  53d  of 
George  III,,  says  differently.  Look  at 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  any  of 
those  countries  where  despotic  power  lias 
lately  been  overthrown,  and  there  restric- 
tions on  the  press  have  been  done  away 
with.  Another  authority  I will  quote, 
and  that  too  of  a man  whom  I know,  and 
who  is  not  very  nice  in  his  principles  of 
liberty  any  more  than  De  Lolme,  and 
who  is  indeed  called,  in  the  part  of  the 
country  from  which  l came,  a rank  Tory. 

But  let  us  hear  what  a tory  says  upon  the 
subject.  Here  the  learned  counsel  read  a 
quotation  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Holt* 
connected  with  the  liberty  of  the  press.  , JjV 
If  this  rule  has  been  published  for  the  ... 
purpose  pretended,  I would  ask,  has  the 
Government  been  sleeping  that  it  did  not 
enact  it  before?  I cannot  think  that  the  . . 
executive  part  of  the  Government  has 
been  so  careless,  and  they  are  now  anxious  , 
to  bring  this  matter  about,  that  they  may 
prevent  their  own  conduct  from  being 
brought  before  the  public— a right  which 
I hope  will  exist  wherever  1 draw  breath, 

I sincerely  believe  that  every  government 
which  is  administered  properly,  is  more 
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likely  to  gain  than  lose  by  free  discussion. 
It  is  a rule  of  the  constitution  that  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  shall  not  be  abridged, 
repealed,  or  infringed,  unless  sufficient 
cause  shall  be  shewn  for  it.  The  Inqui. 
sition  has  no  longer  the  power  to  control 
the  press  in  , Spain  or  Portugal ; and 
shall  it  be  received  into  a colony,  or  pro- 
vince—I think  I may  call  it— of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  after  being  expelled  from 
those  countries  ? Is  it  pretended  that  the 
executive  power  here  shall  be  independent 
of  this  court  ? If  they  can  do  this  in  one 
case,  why  can  they  not  do  so  in  another  ? 
Why  did  they  not  institute  the  acts  of  the 
53d  George  III.  ? Why  not  pass  the  acts 
for  the  better  regulation  of  Calcutta  with 
regard  to  the  dealers  in  spirituous  liquors  ? 
On  the  24th  December  1783,  a rule  for 
restricting  the  sale  of  arrack-  and  other 
spirituous  liquors  was  refused  to  be  re- 
gistered. This  was  the  cause:  it  was  wished 
to  restrict  the  sale  of  those  articles  to  a 
certain  number  of  shops,  who  no  doubt  all 
of  them  supplied  the  Government.  So  it 
is  with  us : the  Government  do  not  come 
to  our  shop,  but  to  one  that  is  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  way.  Mr.  Turton  here 
concluded  a speech  highly  distinguished 
for  legal  knowledge  and  deep  research. — 
[C«h  Jour. 

The  Honourable  Sir  Francis  Macnagh- 
ten  replied  as  follows : 

When  application  had  been  made  to 
him  to  hear  counsel  against  registering  the 
rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation  in  ques- 
tion, he  had  not  hesitated  for  a moment  in 
complying  with  the  request.  He  allowed 
that  it  certainly  was  a new  proceeding:  but 
for  himself  he  w-as  anxious  that  every  part 
of  his  conduct  respecting  the  measure 
should  be  publicly  known,  and  he  should 
feel  ashamed  of  having  done  any  act  if  he 
had  not  been  ever  desirous  that  all  the 
world  should  know  of  his  having  listened 
to  every  thing  that  could  be  urged  against 
it.  He  had  nothing,  he  said,  to  conceal, 
and  now  rejoiced  at  having  given  all  par- 
ties concerned,  or  all  who  thought  them- 
selves concerned,  a full  opportunity  of 
coming  forward,  and  of  having  every 
thing  advanced  that  could  be  urged  against 
the  regulation  proposed. 

It  was  a great  satisfaction  to  him  that 
the  question  had  been  so  fully  and  so  ably 
argued  ; that  he  felt  certain  that  every  ar- 
gument had  been  brought  forward  that 
could  possibly  be  furnished  by  ingenuity 
or  research. 

He  observed  that  he  should  be  acting 
the  part  of  an  impostor — and  he  hoped  in- 
consistently with  his  own  character — if  he 
insinuated,  that  because  the  parties  might 
still  have  an  appeal  from  his  decision,  that 
they  could  not  therefore  he  injured  by  it. 
He  fully  admitted,  if  the  regulation  was 
one  which  ought  not  to  pass,  that  the  par- 
ties to  be  affected  by  it  would  have  much 


! , 
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to  complain  of  by  hk  act,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  to  make  it*  immediately  operative  y 
that  the  parties  would  be  subject  to  it  in 
the  mean  time,  and  that  their  chance;  of 
redress  must  at  all  events  be  distant,  u;  jpi- 
There  was  no  one,  his  Lordship  de- 
clared, more  desirous  than  he  was,  that 
every  thing  he  had  to  do  with  the  present 
measure  should  be  thoroughly  known  and 
understood.  Formerly  die  Government 
and  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  communicating  with  each  other 
on  the  subject  of  proposed  regulations. 
That  upon  this  occasion  he  had  declined 
holding  any  such  communication.  That 
he  had  been  twice  applied  to,  and  bad  m 
often  declared  that  he  would  not  be  • 
party  to  it,  or  even  look  at  it,  before  it  bad 
passed  Council.  He  was  again  asked  to 
peruse  it  after  it  had  been  finally  settled*/ 
but  before  it  had  actually  got  tbe  signa- 
tures of  the  Members  of  Government. 
That  reasons  had  been  urged,  which  con- 
vinced him  he  ought  not  to  refuse  his 
assent;  that  he  therefore  did  see  t bo 
document  after  it  bad  been  finally  settled, 
but  before  it  had  gone  through  the  form 
of  being  passed  by  the  Council../  That  it 
appeared  to  him  as  if  there  had  been  asti 
unintentional  omission,  and  as  if  it  left; 
persons  open  to  penalties  which  they  might 
not  have  wilfully  incurred— that  he  had. 
suggested  this,  stating  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  doing  so  he  did  not  conceive  he  was 
violating  the  resolution  he  had  entered 
into;  that  his  suggestion  was  adopted, 
and  the  objection  removed,  by  an  intro- 
duction of  about  six  words — that  he  then 
declared  it  should  have  his  sanction,  and 
that  he  would  sanction  it  because  he  did 
not  think  it  repugnant  to  tbe  laws  a£ 
England.  At  this  time  he,  of  course,  could 
not  foresee  that  any  cause  was  to  be  shewn 
against  it ; and  when  it  came  to  his  know- 
ledge that  it  was  to  be  opposed,  be  held 
himself  at  perfect  liberty  to  act  according 
to  the  judgment  he  might  form  after  he. 
had  heard  the  argument.  # 

His  Lordslup  here  stated,  that  be  had 
spoken  more  of  himself  than  he  wished  to 
do,  but  that  he  had  not  done  so  with  w view 
of  getting  any  share  of  praise : be  die- 
claimed  all  right  to  it.  He  had  no  chum 
to  any  share  of  the  credit  which  perhaps 
some  persons  might  think  belonged  to  tto 
regulation ; and  those  who  were  disposed 
to  disapprove  of  it,  had  him  alone  to  blame. 
He  might,  if  he  pleased,  prevent  its  pas- 
sing into  a law,  and  he  declared  himself  to 
be  the  only  person  who  ought  to  be  blamed 

for  giving  it  effect.  * «.**»• 

**  Qui  non  prohibit  cum  prohibitere  poasit  jubet.5* 

Thus  upon  the  one  hand  be  was  not  en- 
titled to  any  degree  of  credit,  and  on  tbe 
other  he  desired  and  deserved  to  lave  alt 
the  animadversions  which  the  regulation 
might  produce  cast  upon  him,  and  upon 
him  alone.  • *•  * a*** 
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'H6nnid  he  believed  (and  it  was  a great 
gratiffcation  to  him  to  believe  it)  that  there 
was  net,  upon  tlie  face  of  the  earth,  a place 
in  whiclr  there  was  more  real  and  prac- 
tical liberty  than  was  at 'this  moment  exist-* 
ing  in  the  city  of  Calcutta.  * He  believed 
there  was  no  place  in  which  industry  was 
alike  free  in  its  exercise,  or  better/ secured 
in  the  enjoy  merit  of  its  acquisitions.  That 
there  wras  no  place  where  it  was  likely  to 
be  so  effectually  aided,  if  it  had  any  thing 
like  a claim  to  assistance.  He  said  it  was 
many  years  since  he  had  last  arrived : that 
he  had  never  heard  of  any  individual  w ho 
ebuM  justly  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Government : that  he  believed  a more 
mtld^  lenient,  or  indulgent  one  never  ex- 
isted ; and  for  himself  he  ventured  to  say, 
if  any  act  of  tyranny  or  oppression  was 
brought  to  his  notice  in  any  way,  that  he 
would  most  earnestly  join  in  resistance  to 
it,  by  all  the  means  that  were  not  forbidden* 
by  law;  that  he  would  remonstrate  and 
petition,  and  could  not  believe  that  redress 
would  be  denied,  or  that  checks  would 
trot  be  applied  which  might  effectually 
prevent  a recurrence  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of. 

He  avowed  his  belief,  however,  that  no 
benefit  would  be  derived,  and  thought  no 
benefit  ought  to  be  derived,  from  disre- 
spect to  the  Government ; and  as  no 
grievance  in  reality  existed,  he  thought 
the  stability  of  a Government,  under  which 
such  advantages  were  enjoyed,  ought  never 
to  be  endangered  by  mere  speculative  dis- 
cussions, which  certainly  very  few  of  the 
community  Could  derive  any  benefit  from 
•—and  those  few*  perhaps,  not  the  most 
worthy  of  consideration.  Where,  he 
Would  ask,  are  people  more  substantially 
independent  to  be  found  ? There  is  no 
plbce  wheie  men  can  declare  and  assert 
their  rights  with  more  fearlessness  and 
security.  • Every  thing  which  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  maintain,  may  he  maintained 
and  asserted  without  any  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences; and  a Government  under  which 
so  much  is  enjoyed,  would  not,  he  hoped, 
be  endangered  for  the  gratification  of  a 
few,  who  very  possibly  wish  to  signalise 
themselves  by  the  discussion  of  theories 
that  no  man  has  any  real  interest  in,  and 
which  cannot  be  supported  consistently 
with  the  authority  we  live  under,  and  by 
which  we  are  so  effectually  protected. 

*•  The  fallacy  consisted  in  affirming  that 
this  was  a free  country  : and  he  wondered 
how  men  could  be  so  deceived,  or  could 
have  so  deceived  themselves.  He  had 
itever  seen  or  heard  of  either  text  or  com- 
ment, that  could  lead  him  to  believe  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  here  were  at  all  like 
die  rights  of  Englishmen  in  their  own 
country.  He  would,  he  said,  speak  his 
sentiments  in  defiance  of  any  man’s  re- 
sentment, and  he  knew  it  was  idiocy  to 
talk  of  men  having  a control  over  Govern- 
Asialic  Journ. — No.  9G- 


m^nt,  in  a country  in  which  they  lived 
merely  by  sufferance ; in  which  they  had 
no  right  to  be  at  all,  ami  from  which 
they  might  by  law  be  removed  at  pleasure. 

* He  declared  that,  friend  as  he  was  to 
liberty,  he,  like  every  otlier  Briton,  bad 
come  here  by  choice,  knowing,  or  having 
been  supposed  to  know,  that  it  is  not  a 
free  country.  He  was  happy,  he  said,  in 
enjoying,  and  in  seeing  every'  one  in  en- 
joyment, of  practical  freedom  in  its  fullest 
extent.  For  such  benefits,  he  said,  it  was 
no  great  sacrifice  to  refrain  from  assaults 
upon  the  Government;  we  should  make 
but  a bad  exchange,  if  we  gave  up  solid 
advantages  for  the  indulgence  of  a few  in 
their  gains  or  caprices  ; and  if  w e cannot 
have  all,  he  hoped  we  should  make  a judi- 
cious selection. 

He  hoped  that  the  Government  would 
not,  on  account  of  the  misconduct  of  tt 
few,  lie  compelled  to  adopt  measures  of 
severity,  by  which  all  might  be  affected. 
We  have  all  in  possession  that  can  be  de- 
sired, and  he  hoped  the  loss  of  it  would 
not  be  hazarded  for  something  of  which 
w'e  have  no  distinct  idea  ; or  if  we  brought 
ourselves  to  have  a just  one,  w e must  con- 
fess that  it  existed  in  enriching  the  neces- 
sitous, who  had  nothing  but  their  own 
gains  in  view,  or  in  gratifying  the  vanity 
of  system-mongers,  or  the  malignancy  of 
some  even  of  a w'orse  description. 

He  said,  however,  that  if  the  happy 
state  of  this  country  was  to  be  altered,  he 
hoped  that  it  would  he  effected  by  con- 
stitutional means,  and  that  we  should  not 
be  forced  into  a change  by  the  efforts  of 
the  press.  \ Let  the  Legislature  give  us 
a free  press — to  that  he  had  no  objec- 
tion. He  declared  that  he  never  would, 
because  be  never  could,  object  to  the  ex- 
tension of  freedom  ; but  that  with  respect 
to  the  extension  of  it  to  this  country,  many 
objections  bad  been  made  by  many  wise 
men.  Sir  William  Jones,  who  was  as  en- 
thusiatic  as  any  man  ever  was  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  declared  that  he  would  not 
preach  his  doctrines  to  the  Indians ; and 
in  a letter,  which  appears  to  have  been 
strictly  confidential,  talking  of  his  own 
well-known  dialogue,  he  says,  I perfectly 
agree  (and  no  man  of  sound  intellect  can 
disagree),  that  such  a system  is  wholly  in- 
applicable to  this  countiy ; and  if  liberty 
could  be  forced  upon  them  by  Britain,  it 
would  make  them  as  miserable  as  the 
crudest  despotism.  Ilis  Lordship  de- 
clared, that  he  did  not  give  these  as  his 
own  sentiments,  or  profess  to  concur  in 
them.  In  fact,  he  had  not  formed  any 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  he  would 
content  himself,  as  every  man  must  do, 
with  the  laws  as  they  are.  He  would  re- 
peat, however,  that  it  was  no  less  than 
absurd  to  talk  of  the  existence  of  a free 
press  where  there  is  no  constitution.  *If 
the  Legislature  pleased  to  extend  the  ccn- 
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stitution  of  England  to  India,  it  might  do 
so.  Hitherto  such  a measure  had  not 
been  deemed  expedient,  and  at  present  a 
free  press  was  certainly  out  of  its  place.  It 
might  follow,  but  it  could  not  precede,  a 
free  constitution.  Whatever  form  of  go* 
vernment  it  might  please  the  Legislature 
to  give  us,  he  said  it  was  his  most  ardent 
wish  that  we  might  be  left  to  as  much 
practical  liberty  as  we  at  present  en- 
joyed. 

Again : he  declared  himself  the  de- 
cided enemy  of  tyranny  and  oppression  in 
all  their  shapes ; and  if  any  one  told  him 
that  he  had  either  to  complain  of,  he  would 
go  as  far  along  with  him  as  any  other  man 
would  dare  to  go  towards  redress.  But 
he  would  contend  against  the  soundness 
of  that  principle  which  went  to  the  abo- 
lition of  power,  or  denied  the  propriety  of 
its  existence,  because  it  might  possibly 
be  abused.  All  power,  he  said,  was 
liable  to  abuse : but  every  man  who  pos- 
sessed it  was  interested,  even  for  its  own 
sake,  in  using  it  with  moderation.  Be- 
sides, no  man  could  act  in  disregard  to  the 
interests  of  others  with  impunity.  In  our 
governments,  there  was  no  power  confer- 
red without  responsibility  ; and  it  was  not 
too  much  to  say,  if  those  who  possessed  it 
did  not  act  justly  and  humanely  for  the 
sake  of  others,  that  it  was  their  interest  to 
-do  so  for  the  sake  of  themselves. 

His  Lordship  declared,  that  he  believed 
there  were  few  men  that  heard  him  who 
had  less  intercourse  with  the  Government, 
or  with  any  of  its  members,  than  himself. 
With  most  of  them  he  had  long  been  ac- 
quainted, and  from  his  own  knowledge,  as 
well  as  the  characters  which  they  were 
known  to  bear,  he  believed  them  to  be  in- 
capable of  abusing  any  authority  with 
which  they  might  be  invested. 

The  Government,  » he  said,  had  full 
powers,  not  only  by  one  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  that  one  confirmed  and  enlarged 
as  to  its  sanctions,  to  frame  rules,  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations  for  the  good  order 
and  civil  government  of  the  town  of  Cal- 
cutta. That  if  this  was  not  a case  in 
which  the  enactment  of  a regulation  was 
proper,  he  was  at  a loss  to  conceive  how 
any  regulation  could  be  justified  by  its 
propriety.  He  went  farther,  and  declared 
some  such  one  to  be,  in  bis  opinion,  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  could  not  be  a law 
until  it  should  be  registered  in  that  court, 
with  that  Court’s  approbation.  He  could 
not  say  that  this  was  a regulation  of  which 
he  approved  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word,  for  it  was  not  such  a one  as  he  him- 
self would  have  dictated.  He  thought  it 
inartificially  framed,  and  he  much  doubted 
' if  it  would  be  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose which  its  framers  bad  in  view.  It 
might,  however,  if  proved  to  be  defective, 
...  bt  amended : but  it  was  his  wish,  and  he 
^*8  not  without  hope,  that  the  press  would 
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be  so  conducted  in  future,  as  to  render 
any  thing  further  unnecessary.  This  t** 
gulation  went  merely  to  one  point— to  se- 
cure the  Government  against  insult  from 
the  press ; to  prevent  those  who  might 
have  the  means  of  establishing  a printing- 
office,  from  bringing  the  Government  into 
hatred  and  contempt.  In  such  a Govern- 
ment, he  believed  such  a protection  to  be 
absolutely  indispensable,  and  it  was  there- 
fore that  he  approved  of  the  regulation, 
which  purported  to  be  calculated  for  the 
attainment  of  that  end. 

He  declared,  that  he  cared  not  where 
his  conduct  should  be  canvassed;  that 
he  might  be  desirous  of  deprecating  mis- 
representation, but  that  he  would  not  be 
deterred  from  speaking  his  mind,  by  an 
apprehension  even  of  that.  He  felt  that 
he  was  doing  his  duty  to  this  country  and 
to  his  own  ; and  if  he  was  to  be  frightened 
out  of  his  course,  he  must  be  subject  to 
some  sensations  of  fear  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  unacquainted. 

Where,  he  asked,  is  the  law  of  England 
to  which  this  regulation  is  repugnant? 
He  knew  many  to  which  it  was  conformable, 
but  none  to  which  it  was  repugnant.  The 
very  restraints  upon  our  own  countrymen 
here,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  such  a 
regulation  as  the  present  was  one  which 
might  have  been  established  by  the  Legis- 
lature when  it  empowered  us  to  enact  re- 
gulations ; unless,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  Legislature,  welL  seeing 
the  necessity  of  protecting  this  Govern- 
ment with  power,  to  be  exercised  in  the 
most  summary  manner  over  British  sub- 
jects, was  willing  to  lay  it  open  to  the  as- 
saults of  every  other  description  of  people. 
To  what  purpose,  he  asked,  could  the 
Legislature  have  empowered  this  Govern- 
ment to  send  every  British  subject  on!  of 
the  country  who  might  be  supposed  to 
have  misconducted  himself,  if  those,  who 
were  certainly  not  higher  in  the  contem- 
plation of  Parliament,  might  resist  and 
irrsult  the  authorities  with  comparative  im- 
punity? It  never  could  have  been  in- 
tended to  compliment  men  who  are  not 
British  snibjects,  with  distinctions  and  pri- 
vileges which  are  denied  to  those  who  are. 

His  LordLship  knew  many  gentlemen  of 
the  description  to  which  he  alluded.  That 
they  were  highly  meritorious  and  respect- 
able : but  he  thought  they  might  be  con- 
tented with  standing  on  the  same  footing 
with  British  subjects,  and  that  he  did  not 
think  it  their  interest  ter  lay  claim  to  supe- 
rior immunities.  ,ui* 

He  had.  pot,  he  said,  the  pleasure  of 
being  personally  known  to  the  present 
editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  hut  bad 
heard  his  character  from  men  who  knew 
him  well,  and  men  who  were  qualified  to 
judge  of  his  merits;  and  every  thing  be 
had  heard  of  hum  was  in  his  favour;  but 
it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  name  of  that 
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gentleman  had  been  used  in  such  a man. 
ner,  as  a Government  like  this  could  not 
possibly  endure.  If  he  had  been  a Bri- 
tish subject,  and  committed  an  offence 
against  the  British  Government  to-day, 
be  might  be  ordered  to  depart  from  the 
country  to-morrow.  Yet  what  is  the  in- 
solent boast?  That  he  is  free  from  all 
controu  1 of  the  Government,  andamenable 
to  this  Court  alone.  That  is,  that  he  may 
print  and  publish  any  thing,  however  se- 
ditious and  destructive  of  this  Govern- 
ment’s authority  ; that  he  may  continue 
such  publications  at  pleasure;  and  that 
they  cannot  even  be  questioned  until  the 
next  sessions,  which  will  be  in  June.  And 
although  a bill  of  indictment  may  be 
found  against  him,  he  may  perhaps  tra- 
verse over  until  October,  giving  him  all 
the  intermediate  time  to  bring  the  Go- 
vernment into  hatred  and  contempt,  and 
to  hold  it  in  open  defiance.  There  is  no 
roan,  continued  his  Lordship,  in  the  use 
of  his  reason,  who  can  believe  that  the 
Legislature  intended  to  secure  the  Go- 
vernment against  assaults  from  British 
subjects,  and  lay  it  open  at  the  same  time 
to  die  outrages  of  men,  who  certainly  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  the  interests  of 
England  so  much  at  heart  as  British  sub  • 
jects  have.'  What,  he  asked,  had  we  wit- 
nessed ? The  Government  had  thought 
proper  to  order  Mr.  Buckingham  (the 
late  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal)  to  be 
transported  to  his  own  country.  He  (Sir 
Francis)  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty 
to  enter  at  all  into  the  merits  of  that  pro- 
ceeding. Sitting  where  he  sat,  it  would 
be  highly  improper  in  him  to  give  an 
opinion  of  any  sort  upon  the  question.  It 
may  be  at  least  assumed,  that  the  order, 
in  the  opinion  of  Government,  was  proper. 
And  what  was  the  consequence  ? an  im- 
mediate proclamation  of  defiance ; a de- 
claration that  the  paper  should  be  con- 
tinued upon  its  former  plan,  and  on  the 
same  principles,  because  the  editor  to  be 
appointed  would  not  be  within  reach  of  the 
' Government’s  immediate  authority.  Nay, 
they  went  further,  and  announced  the  folly 
and  weakness  of  the  Government,  in  hav- 
t ing  removed  Mr.  Buckingham  from  his 
s office;  and  in  not  having  so  much  sagacity 
i as  to  discover  that  another  editor  might  be 
—i  ^appointed  who  would  be  free  from  their 
^ controu  1 ; - that  they  had  aggravated  the 
* evil  of  which  they  complained,  by  subject- 
- -ing  themselves  to  a greater  annoyance  in 
this  country,  and  by  sending  Mr.  Buck- 
t ingham  to  another,  where  he  could  be  a 
more  formidable  opponent ; and  that  they 
.1  had  thus,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  one 
■*  battery,  placed  themselves  between  two 
o fires.  This,  be  believed,  was  the  phrase 
3 which  the  Calcutta  Journal  was  pleased 
/ to  adopt,  and  he  believed  he  had  fairly 
/ .given  - the  sense  of  the  manifesto.  He 
asked,  if  any  Government  ought  to  sub- 


mit to  such  insolence  and  outrage,  or  if 
such  a one  as  this  could  be  co-existent 
with  such  a press?  He  declared,  if  the 
Government  had  been  in  his  hands,  that 
he  should  have  thought  himself  justified 
in  disregarding  forms,  and  considered  it 
his  duty  to  subdue  such  audacity,  if  he 
had  power  sufficient  to  effect  it.  He  be- 
lieved, he  said,  that  many  had  thought  thb 
passiveness  of  Government,  before  this  oc- 
casion, culpable.-  For  bis  own  part,  he 
could  hardly  bring  himself  to  think  le- 
niency culpable ; but  he  wondered  that  a 
single  Calcutta  Journal,  published,  as 
many  of  them  were,  with  a seeming  desire 
of  subverting  this  Government’s  autho- 
rity, had  ever  been  suffered  to  pass  the 
precincts  of  Calcutta  by  the  Government 
Dawk. 

He  declared  that  he  considered  this  in- 
sult to  Government  sufficient  in  itself  to 
justify  some  regulation,  and  to  prove  that 
the  law  as  it  stood  was  not  sufficient  to 
protect  authority  from  insult. 

His  Lordship  would  again  ask,  if  any 
man  could  believe  that  the  Legislature 
meant  to  secure  the  Government  against 
any  attempt  which  could  lie  made  upon 
it  by  our  own  countrymen,  and  to  lay  it 
open  to  the  assaults  of  every  one  who  hap- 
pened to  be  bora  in  India — of  every  one 
circumstanced  as  the  present  editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Journal  is?  » He  believed,  he 
said,  that  no  one,  who  maintained  such  a 
principle,  ever  could  have  looked  forward 
to  its  extent.  He  said  he  spoke  advisedly, 
and  with  great  deliberation,  but  he  pro- 
tested most  solemnly  against  intending 
offence.  He  again  admitted  the  respec- 
tability of  those  who  formed  so  large  a 
class  of  this  community : (the  more  re- 
spectable they  were,  the  more  dangerous 
they  might  become),  but  he  said  their 
claim  depended  upon  the  locality  of  their 
birth  under  particular  circumstances,  and 
upon  nothing  else.  This,  he  was  confi- 
dent, no  man  could  deny  ; and  he  asserted 
in  the  most  distinct  terms,  well  knowing 
be  could  not  be  contradicted,  that  there 
was  not  a sircar,  or  a bearer,  a coolie,  or 
mat’her,  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  who 
might  not  claim  similar  exemptions  upon 
the  very  same  principle;  and  yet  he  be- 
lieved, if  such  persons  set  themselves  for- 
ward in  hostility  to  Government,  few 
; would  be  found  to  say  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  restrained  by  regulation,  if  the  laws 
in  existence  w'ere  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose of  restraint.  • _•>  -A 

As  to  depriving  men  of  their  property, 
his  Lordship  declared  himself  unable  to 
discover  how  this  regulation  could  have 
any  such  effect.  He  believed  it.  was 
the  intention  of  Government  to  license 
every  press  at  present  established ; that  he 
would  think  it  unjust  and  unreasonable 
not  to  do  so.  . If  this  was  not  done,  he 
could  not  but  consider  this  as  an  ex  jmt 
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fucto  law,  and  upon  that  ground  he  would 
withhold  his  concurrence.  That  he  de- 
sired to  have  it  understood  he  would  sanc- 
tion it,  believing  it  was  not  to  have  a re- 
trospective operation.  That  he  believed 
the  government  neither  wished  nor  in- 
tended it  to  operate  retrospectively ; yet  if 
any  alarm  wasfelt  upon  that  account,  he  had 
said  enough  to  shew  that  it  was  groundless. 
He  desired,  if  any  persons  concerned  in 
an  established  press  had  any  fears  upon 
that  subject,  that  they  might  apply  to  him, 
and  that  lie  would  suspend  the  registry  of 
this  regulation  until  'their  licenses  were 
granted.  IIow  long  they  were  to  con- 
tinue, would  depend  upon  their  own  con- 
duct. He  did  not  feel  the  declaration  he 
bad  now  made  to  be  necessary,  but  he 
wished  to  quiet  or  to  prevent  all  appre- 
hensions on  the  subject. 

As  to  the  property  of  those  who  might 
have  speculated  upon  profits  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  abuse  of  the  Government, 
it  stood  upon  a very  different  footing. 
The  Government  is  no  guarantee  to  such 
an  adventure.  It  may  truly  say — 

“Non  h*c  in  feedera  veni.”  * 

The  Government  is  free  to  act  as  it  may 
think  proper ; but  lie  hoped,  if  there  was 
any  body  concerned  in  such  a fund,  that 
he  would  not  be  suffered  to  benefit  by  liis 
speculation.  If,  like  o flier  funds,  it  was  to 
rise  as  the  state  in  hostility  was  reduced,  and 
to  advance  upon  every  defeat  of  the  t*nc- 
my,  the  Government  being  that  enemy, 
he  trusted  it  would  not  be  long  before  w.e 
saw  an  end  of  such  a stock,  and  of  such  a 
stock-jobbing. 

Was  this  rule,  ordinance,  and  regula- 
tion, repugnant  to  the  law's  of  the  realm  ? 
He  protested  once  more  that  he  did  not 
know  the  law  to  which  it  was  repugnant. 
The  law  by  which  this  country  is  govern- 
ed may  be  said  by  some  to  be  repugnant 
to  the  law^T  of  the  realm.  He  held,  that 
the  law  by  which  this  country  is  governed 
is  the  law  of  England;  and  he  did  not 
very  clearly  see  how  a regulation,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
Government  so  constituted,  could  be  said 
to  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England, 
provided  it  kept  within  the  penalties  which 
this  Government  and  tills  Court  are  em- 
powered by  act  of  Parliament  to  impose. 
Being  authorized  to  make  regulations  for 
the  good  order  and  civil  government  of 
the  town  of  Calcutta,  the  authority,  lie 
said,  might  well  be  presumed  to  have 
been  given  with  reference  to  that  species 
©f  government  which  had  been  established 
by  law.  But  he  did  not  intend  to  rely 
upon  any  such  distinction : he  would 
ask  if  it  was  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England  to  prevent  the  Government  from 
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are  many  acts  of  Parliament,  tending , to 
keep  it  under  specif  cuptxopb/^pde^, 
what  is  called  the  fetteriug-  of  the  English 
press,  is  a topic  of,  popular  chupour^  tylA 
few  instances  only  out  of  tpauy  need 
mentioned.  If  any  man  shalLh^ye  a press 
not  registered,  and  not  liaving  received  a 
certificate  of  registry,  a magistrate . may 
issue  his  warrant,  ordering  the  house&f 
the  suspected  unregistered  printer  to,  he 
broken  into  in  the  day-time,  and  the  con- 
stable or  other  person  authorized  by  the 
warrant  may  seize  and  carry  away  all 
presses,  types,  and  printed  papers  found 
in  the  premises.  By  another  act,  no  man 
shall  establish  a periodical  publication  un- 
til he  shall  have  given  a bond,  with  two  or 
more  sufficient  sureties,  for  £300  if  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  London,  and  ,£'200  else- 
where in  the  United  Kingdom,  condition- 
ed for  the  payment  of  such  fine  as  may 
be  adjudged  against  him  by  reason  of 
conviction.  There  were  numberless 
other  restrictions  which  he  would  not 
say  directly  amounted  to  licensing,  al- 
though, perhaps,  there  was  no  great  diC* 
ference  in  the  terms  licensing,  and  exclud- 
ing a great  majority  from  a privilege.  I» 
England  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  man 
in  a thousand  who  can  comply  with  the 
terms  prescribed ; the  remainder  have  the 
privilege  upon  compliance,  and  certainly 
without  the  form  of  a license.  In  answer 
to  wbat  has  been  said  relating  to  the  ma- 
gistrate’s jurisdiction  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  English 
acts  are  recoverable  by  the  authority  of 
magistrates. 

“ But  is  there  (said  Sir  Francis)  any 
law  of  England  to  which  the  regulation 
is  repugnant  ? There  is  not  any,  that  I 
know  of,  exempting  the  trade  of  printers 
from  such  enactments  as  many  other 
trades  and  professions  are  subject  to.” 
He  said  he  thought  barristers  were  li- 
censed— that  they  were  at  least  admitted 
by  authority  to  practise  at  the  bar,  although 
their  admission  might  be  refused.  . The 
clergy  were  licensed;  attornies^  wqre  ILi 
censed  ; and  be  might  mention  many  other1 
cases  of  those  who  could  not  practise  , with- 
out license,  whose  stations  in  life,  and  rank  u 
in  society  were  at  least  on  a footing  with 
printers.  How  many  trades  are-'  there 
which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  1 
cense,  and  a revocable  license  ?•:»  Al©-, 
house  keepers,  tavern-keepers,  post-horse:, 
keepers,  hackney-coach  keepers,  verniers 
of  various  articles,  which  it  would  be  tire** 
some  and  to  no  purj>ose  to  mention,  q If 
it  appeared,  indeed,  that  newspaper  prin-, 
ters  were  declared  to  be  exempted  from 
license  under  every  circumstance,  it  might 


then  become  a question  (ii  such  exemption 
was  nut  declared  to  be  operative  ip  this 
being  brought  into  contempt  «-ind  hatred?  country)  how  for  the  nature  of  this  Go-, 
or  is  there  any  thing  in  a newspaper  press  vernment, ; and  an  emergent-  case,  might 
m 1 > it,  ogaimtrestvai  nt  ? 'fhero  justify  it  here.  If  this  regulation  is  not 
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justified,  none  ever  \ras,  or  ever  can  be, 
justified  by  the  act  of  Parliament. 

' He  again  declared  his  belief,  and  his 
perfect  assurance,  that  the  authority  given 
to  the  Government  by  this  regulation 
^would  not  be  abused,  and  he  considered 
it  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  He  should 
tie  sorry,  indeed,  if  authority  could  be 
abused  with  impunity.  It  behoves  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  it  to  act  circura*- 
apectly,  and  with  moderation.  He  should, 
he  said,  order  this  regulation  to  be  regis- 
tered, with  the  reservation  he  had  already 
particularly  mentioned. 

He  said,  he  had  perhaps  better  he  silent, 
than  mention  what  he  was  about  to  state. 
He  trusted  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  a further  regulation,  but  he  thought 
nobody  could  complain  of  the  severity  of 
this.  He  did  not  give  an  opinion ; but 
from  the  spirit  in  which  penal  enactments 
are  construed  in  courts  of  justice,  he  con- 
ceived it  might  be  a matter  of  doubt,  whe- 
ther or  not  more  than  one  penalty  could 
be  recovered,  although  there  were  repeated 
offences  under  this  regulation.  With  that, 
however,  he  had  no  concern  at  present. 
He  then  desired  tfrat  the  regulation  might 
be  registered  in  due  time,  unless  he  gave 

future  directions  to  the  contrary.— * 

0 

| bid.  Gaz. 

Note. — The  Grand  Jury  at  the  last  ses- 
sion recommended  that  **  all  persons  de- 
sirous of  opening  shops,  or  setting  up 
trades,  should  be  required  to  qualify 
themselves  for  so  doing  by  obtaining  a 
license  to  that  effect  from  a magistrate.” 

The  following  case  has  occurred 
since  the  registration  of  the  Ordinance. 

SUPREME  COURT. 

Calcutta , Monday , 7 th  April  1 823. 
i 8ir  Francis  Macnaghten  having  taken 
his  seat  on  the  bench,  before  any  motions 
were  made,  said  that  he  was  surprised  at 
the  appearance  of  an  article  in  the  Calcutta 
Journal  of  Friday  last,  under  the  head  of 
• “ Licensing  the  Press,”  which  he  said  was 
a gross  contempt  of  Court,  and  which  he 
desired  might  be  read  immediately. 

Mr.  Hogg  having  read  it,  Sir  F.  Mac- 
naughten  said  that  he  thought  it  proper  to 
hand  tins  over  to  be  read  in  the  Court,  in 
order  that  he  might  express  the  objection 
he  had  to  it.  It  was  false  and  insolent, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  possessed 
the  power  to  commit  the  printer  of  that 
article  to  prison,  until  he  knew  better  how 
to  behave.  He  was  quite  positive  that  he 
had  die  right,  but  he  did  not  like  to  exer- 
cise it,  although  he  knew  very  well  that 
many  people  who  were  present  would 
highly  approve  of  his  doing  so.  Thus 
much  he  must  say,  that  the  only  recom- 
mendation it  possessed,  was  its  complete 
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stupidity ; and  although  he  did  possess  the 
authority  of  punishing  the  parties  engaged 
in  publishing  this  article,  as  they  already 
had  enough  to  answer  for,  he  should  re- 
frain from  doing  so.  Speaking  personally, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  watt 
false,  and  he  believed  malicious.  He  had 
the  same  liberty  as  another  man  to  bring  a 
civil  action — whether  he  should  do  so  or 
not  he  had  not  yet  decided.  At  present, 
however,  he  should  only  say,  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  community  that  the  dignity 
of  that  Court  should  be  maintained,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  profits  of  the  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal.— Bengal  Hurkaru. 

[ Article  referred  to  by  Sir  F.  Macnaghten.] 

LICENSING  THE  PRESS. 

Notwithstanding  the  rumours  that  were 
current  during  the  last  week,  we  confess 
we  could  hardly  believe  that  it  would  be 
declared  from  the  bench,  that  confiscation 
of  property  for  unlicensed  printing  was 
consonant  to  the  law  of  England.  As  the 
speeches  of  the  learned  counsel  proceeded, 
our  incredulity  increased  ; and  this  feeling 
we  believe  pervaded  the  crowded  audience, 
who  listened  so  anxiously  to  what  they 
considered  rather  a legislative,  than  a 
forensic  proceeding.  But  wliat  was  their 
amazement,  when  they  heard  fundamental 
articles  of  the  law  of  England  sacrificed  to 
a political  theory,  and  its  most  sacred 
muniments  declared  to  be  inapplicable  to 
this  country  j because  they  were  incon- 
sistent with  one  anomalous  enactment  re- 
specting the  liability  to  transportation, 
without  trial,  of  the  most  favoured  portion 
of  the  community  ! It  is  an  undisputed 
maxim,  that  penal  statutes  ought  to  be 
construed  strictly ; and  no  statute  can  be 
conceived  more  penal  than  tlwt  which  gives 
tile  power  of  banishing  a man,  against 
whom  no  crime  has  been,  or  can  be  estab- 
lished ! From  that  foul  but  temporary 
blot  in  the  law,  no  analogies  to  the  preju- 
dice of  other  descriptions  of  His  Majesty’s 
subjects  should  be  drawn  j because  no  limit 
could  be  assigned  to  the  operation  of  so 
injurious  a principle.  Let  it  be  for  ever 
shunned  as  unholy  ground.  Let  the 
“ shameful  parts  of  the  constitution”  be 
concealed  from  our  view  ; and  Jet  us  gaze, 
with  true  filial  piety,  on  “ the  beauteous 
countenance  of  British  liberty.” 

A British-born  subject,  who  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Governor- General  forfeits  his 
claim  to  the  protection  of  the  Government, 
may  be  apprehended  and  sent  to  England. 
Does  it  follow  that  it  is,  therefore,  lawful 
to  visit  with  arbitrary  penalties  any  native 
of  India  wlio  shall,  iu  the  opinion  of  the 
Executive  Power,  forfeit  his  claim  to  its 
countenence  and  protection  ? Because  he 
may  not  be  summarily  banished,  is  it  to  be 
inferred  that  he  may  be  ruined  with  fines, 
or  thrown  repeatedly  into  prison?.  Be- 
cause he  has  been  tacitly  excepted  from  the 
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letter  of  the  severest  enactment  in  the 
statute-book,  is  he  to  be  killed  by  its  spirit  ? 
The  native  of  Calcutta,  who  has  hitherto  re- 
joiced in  the  protection  of  British  law,  will 
feel  that  this  is  slavery  ; “ that  it  should  be 
held  legal  slavery,  will  be  no  conipeasation 
either  to  his  feelings  or  his  understanding.” 

That  it  should  be  considered  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Government  that  the 
meanest  inhabitant,  the  most  abject  cooly, 
or  meh’ter,  should  be  able  to  defy  their 
power  to  attack  his  property  or  person, 
but  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  law 
—for  no  other  sort  of  defiance  has  ever 
been  heard  of — is  a strain  of  obsolete  Tory- 
ism, that  sends  us  back  to  the  reign  of  the 
Stuarts  for  a precedent.  Thus  in  the  great 
case  of  monopolies,  between  the  East- India 
Company  plaintiffs,  and  Thomas  Sandys, 
defendant,  the  following  passage  occurs  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice  Jeffries : — 

“ But  it  hath  been  too  much  practised  at 
this  and  other  bars  in  Westminster  Hall,  of 
late  years,  to  captivate  the  Lay -Gens,  by 
lessening  the  power  of  the  king,  and  ad- 
« van  ring,  I had  almost  said,  the  prerogative 
of  the  people  : and  from  hence  comes  the 
many  mischiefs  to  the  king’s  subjects  in 
parts  abroad,  by  making  the  power  of  the 
king  tboughtso  inconsiderable,  as  though 
he  were  a mere  duke  of  Venice,  being  ab- 
solutely dependant  upon  his  parliament. 
Would  it  not  be  mightily  for  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  crown  of  England, 
think  ye,  that  the  emperor  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  or  any  prince  of  the  remote  parts 
of  the  world,  should  be  told,  that  Mr. 
Sandys,  one  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain’s 
subjects,  came  into  the  emperor’s  territories 
against  his  prince’s  consent,  and  that  he  had 
no  power  to  hinder  him,  unless  he  would 
consult  with  all  his  nobles,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  his  common  subjects,  to 
assist  therein  ? Would  not  the  emperor 
believe  Sandys  to  be  the  greater  prince  of 
the  two  ?” 

Not  the  least  singular  thing  in  this  mat- 
ter is,  that  the  name  of  Sir  William  Jones 
should  be  associated  with  hostility  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  India.  When  Sir 
William  said  he  would  not  communicate 
hi6  ideas  of  “ liberty”  to  the  people  of  In- 
dia, he  meant  that  he  would  not  teach 
them  the  principles  of  representative 
Government,  as  he  does  in  his  dialogue 
between  a gentleman  and  a farmer.  But 
It  would  be  a most  unwarrantable  con- 
clusion to  suppose  that  he  would  have  ad  • 
roitted  it  to  be  consonant  to  law  or  reason, 
that  neither  Englishmen  nor  natives  should 
be  permitted  to  publish  any  thing,  except 
shipping  intelligence,  without  a license  first 
had  and  obtained.  On  the  contrary,  Sir 
William  Jones  did  witness  the  existence  of 
*<  • free  press  in  Calcutta  without  the 
slightest  alarm  or  objection.  When  the 
proprietors  of  the  “ Mirror”  were  prose- 
cuted for  a libel  on  Sir  Paul  Joddrel,  the 
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counsel  for  the  defendants,  Mr.  Burroughs, 
now  Sir  William  Burroughs,  expatiated 
on  die  value  of  ft  free  press  exactly,  as 
counsel  for  the  defence  are  used  to  do  in 
England,  but  without  having  occasion  to 
obviate  a single  objection  on  the  score  of 
its  incompatibility  with  the  frame  of 
Government  in  this  country.  Nor  did  Sir 
William  Jones,  or  his  colleagues,  suggest 
a doubt  that  the  English  law  of  libel  did 
not  obtain  within  the  Mahratta  ditch,  as 
fully  as  the  English  law  of  treason  or 
felony.  It  is  true,  that  there  was  no  native 
newspaper  in  those  days : but  if  the  natives 
had  then  begun  to  exercise  their  nascent 
faculties,  in  that  kind  of  literature,  with 
the  same  modesty  and  docility  which  they 
now  display,  can  it,  for  a moment,  be 
imagined,  that  Sir  W.  Jones  would  not 
have  fanned  the  rising  flame,  rather  than 
have  quenched  the  smoking  flax?  If  he 
thought  them  disqualified  from  benefiting 
by  the  political  organization  of  the  British 
constitution,  can  we  suppose  that  he  would 
have  withheld  from  them  the  means  of 
adapting  themselves,  however  gradually* 
to  better  forms  of  civil  government,  and 
assuming  a higher  station  in  the  scale  of 
civilized  nations  ? No  apprehension  can  be 
more  absurd  than  that  illiterate  natives  can, 
if  they  were  [arej  inclined  (which  we  deny), 
shake  the  stability  of  Government  by 
their  pen3 ; nor  any  scheme  more  unjust, 
than  that  they  should  never  be  permitted, 
by  the  absence  of  previous  restraints  on 
printing,  to  capacitate  themselves  for  par- 
ticipating more  largely  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs. 

It  is  argued,  that  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  poople  of  England  are,  by  their  in- 
ability to  furnish  the  prescribed  securities, 
precluded  from  establishing  printing 
presses ; and,  therefore,  it  is  not  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  that  law  to  disable  all 
from  doing  so,  except  under  licenses  re- 
vocable at  pleasure ! It  may  as  well  be 
said  that  nineteen -twentieths  of  the  people 
of  England  cannot  drink  champagne,  and 
therefore  Government*  may  select  whom, 
among  its  richest  functionaries,  and  others, 
it  may  think  fit,  to  indulge  with  licenses 
to  drink  that  precious  vintage,  o The  ten- 
dency of  the  restrictions  on  the  British 
press,  is  to  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  men 
of  capital  and  respectability  ; but  then  the 
property,  when  once  invested,  is  inviolably 
secured  against  the  inroads  of  arbitrary 
power.  The  license  possessed  by  such  a 
press  bids  defiance  to  chief  secretaries,  and 
under-secretaries,  and  to  the  king  himself. 
Nothing  can  touch  it,  but  the  verdict  of  a 
jury.  But  the  security  thus  required  for 
the  good  conduct  of  a press,  is  naturally 
afforded  by  every  periodical  work  of  great 
circulation  and  influence.  This  sort  of 
security  is  afforded  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  journal,  to  a greater  extent  than  bv 
those  of  any  other  press  of  Calcutta.  We 
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would  therefore  not  only  gladly  submit  to  we  consider  them  removed  in  principle  and 
that  restriction,  but  we  would  esteem  ser-  effect  from  those  which  have  been  devised 
vitude  to  all  the  restrictions  on  the  press  of  for  the  enthralment  of  the  press  of  thie 
England  perfect  freedom ; so  infinitely  do  country.— [Cal.  Jour.  Aj>rU  4. 
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INDIA  (NOT  BRITISH). 

INVASION  OF  AFGHANISTAN,  BY  B.UNJEET 
SING. 

, Lahore  Ukhbars. — The  Sirdar  Sahib  ( Ra- 
jah Runjeet  Sing),  to  subdue  the  moun- 
taineers and  Dooranies,  has  marched  with 
his  whole  army,  consisting  of  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, and  infantry,  under  his  personal  com- 
mand, and  arrived  at  the  village  of  Bijnore, 
Vizierabad . Here  he  was  entertained  with 
a nautch  by  two  sets  of  dancing  women, 
whom  the  Tlmnnadar  of  Bijnore  had  pre- 
viously provided,  as  well  as  other  requisites 
fbr  afeast.  But  it  rained  and  hailed  very  hard. 

The  Sirdar  Sahib  held  a consultation 
with  his  general,  Dewan  Chund,  on  the 
subject  of  the  expedition ; after  which, 
Futtah  Sing,  the  chief  of  Alwah,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  presence.  On  the  part  of 
the  chief  of  Bijnore,  he  presented  a nuzar 
of  11,000  rupees  in  cash,  and  one  horse, 
with  saddle,  bridle,  &c.  complete,  to  the 
Sirdar  Sahib,  who  forgave  the  chief  of 
Bijnore,  on  the  intercession  of  the  chief  of 
Alwah,  whom  the  Sirdar  Sahib  graciously 
invested  with  five  khilats,  and  gave  to  two 
of  his  followers  a khilat  each. 

, In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
Vakeel  of  Golab  Sing’s  widow,  Jwallah 
Sing,  with  a body  of  cavalry,  was  sent  to 
arrange  the  affairs  of  her  talook. 

The  Darogah  of  They  turn  river  was 
ordered  to  collect  boats  for  the  crossing  of 
the  grand  army. — [ lieng . Hurk.May  22. 

We  stated  yesterday,  from  the  Lahore 
Ukhbars,  that  the  Sikh  army,  under  the 
personal  command  of  Rajah  Runjeet  Sing, 
had  arrived  at  the  village  of  Bijnore,  near 
Vizierabad,  and  that  orders  had  been 
issued  to  collect  boats  for  the  crossing  of 
the  grand  army.  This  was  in  the  early 
part  of  April}  and  we  have  just  learnt, 
that  accounts  have  reached  Lucknow  of 
the  Sikh  chieftain  having  attacked  the 
Dooranies,  and  that  on  the  20th  of  April 
he  slew  about  25,000  men,  and  entered 
Cabool  with  his  victorious  army.  The 
non-payment  of  the  stipulated  tribute  was 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  hostility.  The  King 
of  Cabool  has  retired  to  the  interior  of  the 
country.— {Ibid.  May  2S. 

t.  : • 

CALCUTTA. 

;f  GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
. ORDERS. 

Mead  Quarters,  Calcutta , Feb.  17,  1823. 

His  Excellency  the  Commander-in . 

• . . • V 


Chief,  considering  it  of  primary  impor- 
tance and  advantage  to  the  service  that 
the  situation  of  Interpreter  and  Quarter- 
Master  to  Native  corps  of  the  line  should 
be  held  by  officers  fully  competent  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties,  and  also  with 
a view  of  encouraging  a more  general 
study  of  the  native  language,  is  pleased  to 
enact  the  following  rules  for  the  attain- 
ment of  these  desirable  objects  : 

Officers  applying,  under  the  sanction 
and  approbation  of  the  commanding  of- 
ficers of  their  corps,  for  the  situation  of  In- 
terpreter, shall  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  Hindoostanee  lan- 
guage before  a committee  of  competent 
officers,  to  be  assembled  by  order  of  the 
Commander-in  -chief  at  the  head-quar- 
ter station  of  the  division. 

The  Committee  will  forward  to  the  Ad- 
jutant-general of  the  army  a detailed  re- 
port of  the  examination,  with  a certificate 
specifying  the  nature  of  the  officer’s  pro- 
ficiency, and  will  state  their  opinion  of  hia 
competency  to  conduct  the  duties  of  an  in- 
terpreter to  a general  court-martial. 

The  favourable  certificate  and  opinion 
of  the  Committee  will  be  sufficient  au- 
thority, in  the  first  instance,  to  render  an 
officer  eligible  to  bold  the  situation ; but 
before  he  can  be  finally  confirmed  in  it,  he 
will  be  required  to  undergo,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Governor  General  in  Council* 
a further  examination  by  the  public  exa- 
miners of  the  college  of  Fort  William,  and 
to  obtain  from  them  a favourable  certifi- 
cate and  opinion  of  his  qualifications. 
And  for  this  purpose  he  will  (on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  arrival  within  the  limits  of 
the  presidency  division,  either  in  the 
course  of  relief  or  otherwise)  be  directed 
to  repair  to  the  Presidency. 

But  officers  within  the  limits  of  the 
presidency  division,  at  the  time  of  their 
application  for  the  situation  of  interpreter, 
will  not  be  required  to  pass  any  prelimi- 
nary examination. 

The  foregoing  rules  will  be  applicable 
to  all  officers  recommended  to  officiate 
as  interpreters ; and  officers  now  actually 
holding  the  situation  of  interpreters  will 
be  required  to  pass  the  examination  above 
prescribed,  twelve  months  after  the  pro* 
mulgadon  of  this  order  to  their  corps. 

Fort  William,  March  21,  1823.  ’* 

• 1 . Books  having  been  received  from  the 
Hbn.  the  Court  of  Directors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  permanent  soldiers' 

• • ~ 
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libraries  at  seven  of  (he  principal  European 
stations,  they  will  be  supplied  accordirigly 
to  the  following  places,  through  the  Ad- 
jutant-geueral  of  the  army,  viz.  Fort  Wil- 
liam, Dum-Dum,  Dina  pore,  Ghazipoor, 
Cawnpoor,  Meerut,  and  Nagpoor. 

N.  B. — An  eighth  library  will  be  sup- 
plied to  Berhamporc  eventually  on  its  ar- 
rival from  Europe. 

2*  On  the  arrival  of  the  library  at  each 
station,  it  will  be  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  chaplain,  or  person  acting  as  such, 
who  will  furnish  a proper  receipt  to  the 
Adjutant- General  through  the  command- 
ing officer ; and  at  each  relief  or  cliange 
of  station,  the  library  will  be  made  over 
regularly  in  station  orders,  and  receipts 
furnished  in  duplicate  for  the  same,  one 
copy  for  the  Adjutant-general,  and  one  for 
the  Brigade-major,  or  other  station  staff 
officer. 

3.  In  all  cases  where  there  may  not  be  a 
chaplain  resident  or  present,  the  duty  will 
devolve  on  the  Brigade-major  or  other 
public  staff-officer. 

4.  To  assist  in  the  care  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  t>ooks,  and  to  keep  a proper  list 
and  account  thereof,  the  person  officiating 
as  clerk  under  the  chaplain,  or  a steady  non- 
commissioned officer,  shall  be  employed 
on  a salary  of  twelve  rupees  per  mensem, 
from  the  arrival  of  the  books  at  each  sta- 
tion, to  be  certified  by  the  commanding 
officer  and  public  staff.  The  bills  to  be 
countersigned  by  the  chaplain  or  public 
staff-officer,  as  the  case  may  require. 

5.  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 
chief  is  requested  to  issue  such  further 
orders  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  internal  management  and  regulation  of 
these  libraries,  and  to  give  effect  to  the 
views  of  the  Hon.  Court  in  their  trans- 
mission to  this  country. 

Fort  William , March  21,  1823. 

To  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  duty  amongst  medical  officers,  and 
to  obviate  the  effects  arising  from  the  prac- 
tice which  now  prevails,  of  accumulating 
all  extra  or  vacant  medical  charges  on  die 
senior  regimental  or  garrison  medical 
staff : it  is  hereby  directed,  that  whenever 
any  medical  charges,  or  duties  with  corps, 
detachments,  civil  stations,  or  of  whatever 
nature,  become  vacant,  for  the  performance 
of  which  there  is  no  extra  or  unattached 
medical  officer  on  the  spot,  or  the  division 
already  without  a separate  medical  charge, 
that  then  the  vacant  duties  shall  be  assign- 
ed to  such  surgeon  or  assistant  present  at 
die  stations,  as  shall  appear,  on  due  consi- 
deration by  the  commanding  officer*  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  superintending  sur- 
geon of  the  district  or  division  to  have  the 
least  arduous  or  extensive  duty  to  per- 
form. And  in  like  manner,  on  every  suc- 
cessive medical  vacancy,  till  they  be  pro- 


perly supplied  by  orders  from  head-quar- 
ters. 

In  all  cases  surgeons  of  European  regi- 
ments, widi  their  assistants,  are  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  this  order,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  responsibility  of  their  du- 
des; but  not  die  assistant-surgeon  in 
charge  of  detachments  of  artillery,  who 
may  on  emergency  lie  placed  in  charge  of 
a native  corps  or  detachment,  should  there 
be  no  medical  officer  more  disposable. 

' On  all  occasions  where  detachments  of 
European  and  Native  artillery  (horse  or 
foot)  are  serving  together  widi  details  of 
miners  and  sappers,  or  pioneers,  in  the 
same  camp  or  cantonment,  it  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  die  service  that  the  medical 
duties  of  such  troops  lie  performed  by  the 
same  officer,  should  no  separate  provision 
be  made  from  head -quarters. 

Fort  William,  March  21, 1823. 

The  situation  of  Acting  Quarter-masters 
to  his  Majesty’s  regiments  having  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Government, 
it  is  hereby  directed,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
vacancy,  or  the  absence  of  die  Quarter- 
master in  Europe,  the  officer  officiating  as 
such  shall  be  entitled,  in  addition  to  the 
established  allowance  for  office  and  specific 
purposes,  to  draw  tlie  usual  staff  of  two 
rupees  per  diem,  such  payment  not  causing 
a double  charge  to  the  state* 

Fort  William , March  29,  1 823. 

In  furtherance  of  the  provisions  of  a 
circular  order  from  the  War  Office,  No. 
466,  of  the  30th  of  April  1822  (copy  of 
which  is  annexed),  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  is  pleased  to  fix  the  following 
mode  for  carrying  into  effect  the  remit- 
tances of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  of  his  Majesty’s  service  to  their 
families  in  Europe,  pending  a reference  to 
the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors. 

1.  All  sums  saved  from  the  pay,  or  de- 
ducted at  the  desire  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  soldiers  of  his  Majesty's 
service,  and  intended  bona-fide  for  remit- 
tance to  their  families  in  the  united  king- 
dom, shall  be  noted  for  deduction  by  the 
paymasters  of  regiments  at  the  foot  of 
their  monthly  abstracts  or  estimates,  under 
the  head  “ Total  of  Family  Remittance 
Money,”  with  a memorandum,  “to  be  re- 
ceived by  a bill  on  the  Hon.  Court  of 
Directors,  in  favour  of  A.  B.  tlie  regi- 
mental paymaster.” 

2.  The  paymaster  and  officer  com- 
manding the  regiment  shall  certify  under- 
neath, that  the  sum  so  deducted  is  bona- 
fide  for  the  purpose  set  forth,  and  for  the 
use  and  benefit  only  of  the  parties  named 
in  a sheet  to  be  annexed,  appropriated  for 
“ Sums  deducted.” 

3.  In  this  sheet,  which  will  accompany 
each  abstract  or  estimate,  shall  be  entered, 
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Jst,the  names  and  rank  of  the  men  mak-  whom  the  money  was  sent,  the  money  will 
injgthe  remittance.  2d,  the  company.  3d,  be  admitted  as  a charge  in  the  agent’s  ac- 

the  sums'  for  deduction  and  remittance.  \ counts.  > . i • ' 

4 tb,  tl»e  full  address  and  residence  of  the  -I  have,  &c.f  » 

parties  to  whom  each  sum  is  payable  by  •*  (Signed)  Palmerston. 

the  regimental  agent,  to  be  signed  by  the  Officer  commanding  44th  Foot.  • » . 
commanding  officer  and  paymaster  re-  — — * »•  <••• 

spectively.  or,  '■  J * Fort  William,  March  2 0,1823.  * * 

4 . On  receipt  of  these  documents  At  the  recommendation  of  his  Excel*  • 
monthly,  \<  the  paymaster  of  the  king’s  lencytbe  Commander-in-Chief,  and  with 
troops  at  the  Presidency  shall  deduct  and  reference  to  Government  General  Orders  - 
pay  into  the  general  treasury  the  several  ofthe  14th  ult.,  the  Rungpore  local  batta-1 
“ sums  total”  noted  for  remittance  by  the  ijon  will  be  formed  into"  a light  infantry 
paymasters  of  regiments,  and  demand  se-  corps,  and  designated  accordingly.  The  » 
parate  bills  on  the  Honourable  the  Court  Military  Board  will  take  measures  to  sup-  » 
of  Directors  in  favour  of  the  paymaster  of  ply  the  corps  on  emergent  indent  with  a * 
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each  regiment,  or  order,  by  %hom  it  will 
be  endorsed  to  the  agents  in  England,  and 
forwarded  as  usual. 

5.  Each  bill  shall  specify  the  purpose 
and  period  for  which  it  is  granted,  and 
will  l>e  drawn  at  the  exchange  of  2s.  6d. 
per  Sonat  rupee,  or  eight  Sonat  rupees  per 
^ sterling,  at  the  usual  date. 

6.  The  paymasters,  under  the  direction 
of  commanding  officers,  should  forward 
with  each  counterpart  bill  to  the  agents  a 
true  copy  of  the  sheet  appropriated  to 
“ sums  deducted,”  with  such  other  memo- 
randa from  the  men,  under  the  signature 
of  the  commanding  officer  or  captains  of 
companies  relative  to  the  appropriation,  as 
may  serve  to  prevent  mistakes  on  the  part 
of  the  regimental  agents,  and  to  fulfil  the 
intention  of  the  facility  thus  afforded  to 
the  men  and  their  families. 

Wm.  Casement,  Lieut.  Col. 

Sec.  to  Govt.  Mil.  Dept. 


complete  set  of  fusils  and  suitable  accoutre- 
ments, in  lieu  of  the  musquets  and  rifles 
already  ordered,  from  the  Berhampore 


magazine. 


COPY. 


ir 


Circular.  No.  466. 

War  Office,  Department  of  Accounts, 
30th  April,  1822. 

Sir:  It  having  been  presented  to  me 
that  soldiers  on  foreign  service  are  often 
desirous  of  sending  money  to  this  country 
for  the  use  of  their  families  or  friends,  but 
that  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  affording  the  means  of  so  doing: 

I have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  that, 
with  a view  to  afford  facility  to  the  soldier 
to  make  such  remittances  without  loss  or 
risk,  the  regimental  paymaster  may  deduct 
from  the  total  of  the  expenditure  in  the 
regimental  pay  list  the  amount  of  whatever 
remittances  may  be  wished  to  be  made, 
specifying  the  names  of  the  men,  and  the 
sums  for  each,  in  the  sheet  appropriated  for 
“ sums  deducted.”  A separate  memoran- 
dum from  each  man,  having  the  signature 
of  the  commanding  officer  or  the  captain 
of  his  company,  directing  the  appropriation 
of  the  sum  he  has  allowed^  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  regimental  agent,  and  when  in' 
addition  to  this  voucher  the  agent  shall 
have  obtained  the  receipt  of  the  person  to 
Asiatic  Journ.— No.  96\ 


DIVISION  ORDER. 

Extracts  of  Division  Orders , by  Major  Gc~ 
neral  Jtieynell,  commanding  2 d Division 
Field  Army , Kurnaul,  March  15,  1823, 
The  Major  General  has  peculiar  pleasure 
in  finding,  upon  his  inspection,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  14th  and  morning  of  the  15th 
instant,  the  4th  Light  Cavalry  in  such  gene- 
ral state  of  efficiency,  as  to  men,  horses, 
equipment,  discipline,  and  superior  style 
of  movement,  as  will  enable  him  to  make 
the  most  favourable  report  of  the  regiment  • 
to  the  Commander. in-CUief.  A report 
that  he  is  confident  will  conduce  to  remove 
any  doubts  that  might  be  possibly  excited 
in  his  Excellency’s  mind,  by  a perusal  of 
the  General  Orders  of  his  predecessors,  so 
lately  published,  relative  to  removals  and 
transfers  from  corps.  * 

It  will  be  the  Major  General’s  duty,  and 
one  which  he  will  have  sincere  pleasure  in 
performing,  to  impress  on  bis  Excellency, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes 
which  produced  the  unpleasant  result 
alluded  to,  the  4th  regiment  of  Light  * 
Cavalry  presents  at  this  moment  such  good 
order  and  steadiness,  such  unanimity  and 
internal  discipline,  as  will  stand  the  test  of 
the  most  minute  inspection  ; and  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  regiment’s  pos- 
sessing every  quality  arising  out  of  good 
spirit,  good  materiel,  and  good  organiza- 
tion, which  ensures  its  maintaining  the 
high  character  for  which  it  has  been  so  long 
distinguished. 

Capt.  Hawtrey’s  competency  to  command 
and  do  justice  to  his  charge,  is  so  inter- 
woven in  the  observations  upon  the  state 
of  the  regiment,  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  make  any  direct  allusion  to  either. 
The  Major  General  begs  that  these  favour- 
able sentiments  of  the  4th  Light  Cavalry 
be  communicated  to  the  officers,  European 
and  native,  and  to  the  several  troops.  ** 1 

* Sec  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  474. 
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COURTS  MARTIAL. 

Head  Quarters , Calcutta , Ajrril5 , 1823. 
At  a Native  General  Court-Martial,  as- 
sembled at  Barrackpore  on  Tuesday,  the 
25th  Feb.  1 823,  Shaik  Goodree,  sepoy  of 
the  Moorshedabad  Provincial  Battalion, 
was  arraigned  upon  the  undermentioned 
charge,  viz. 

“ For  gross  neglect  of  duty,  in  suffering  a 
Government  treasure  chest  placed  under 
his  charge  in  the  kutchery  of  the  collector 
of  the  zillah  of  Nuddiah,  to  be  robbed  on 
the  night  between  the  14th  and  15th  March 
1822,  6uch  conduct  being  in  breach  of 
the  articles  of  war.” 

Upon  which  charge  the  Court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding  and  Sentence.  “ The  Court  hav- 
ing duly  considered  all  that  has  appeared 
before  them  on  the  present  trial,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  prisoner  Shaik  Goodree, 
sepoy  of  the  Moorshedabad  Provincial 
Battalion,  is  guilty  of  the  whole  crime  laid 
to  his  charge,  which  being  in  breach  of  the 
articles  of  war,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  good 
order  and  military  discipline,  do  sentence 
him  to  receive  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  ("825)  lashes  on  his  bare  back,  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
service  with  infamy.” 

Approved  and  confirmed : 
(Signed)  Edward  Paget,  General, 

Co  mmander  -i  n-  Chief. 
Before  the  sameCourt- Martial,  re- assem- 
bled at  Barrackpore,  on  Thursday  the  13th 
March  1823,  Jehangeer  Bucksh  and  Dow- 
lut,  sepoys  of  the  Moorshedabad  Provincial 
Battalion,  were  arraigned  upon  the  under- 
mentioned charges,  viz. 

*c  For  having,  while  on  duty  at  the  station 
of  Kishunagur,  on  the  night  between  the 
14th  and  15tli  March  1822,  been  con- 
cerned in  the  robbery  of  a Government 
treasure  chest,  at  the  kutcherry  of  the  col- 
lector of  the  zillah  of  Nuddiah,  the  same 
being  in  breach  of  the  articles  of  war.” 
Upon  which  charge  the  Court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Sentence. — “ Upon  mature  deliberation, 
the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  both  the  priso- 
ners Jehangeer  Buksh  and  Dowlut,  sepoys 
of  the  Moorshedabad  Provincial  Battalion, 

, are  guilty  of  the  charge  exhibited  against 
them,  which  being  in  breach  of  the  articles 
of  war,  they  are  sentenced,  the  former  to 
receive  six  hundred,  and  the  latter  five 
hundred  and  fifty  lashes  on  the  bare  back, 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  to  be  turned  out 
of  the  service  with  ignominy.” 

Approved  and  confirmed : 
(Signed)  Edward  Paget,  General, 

Commander-in-Chief. 

Before  the  same  Court-Martial,  re-assem- 
bled at  Barrackpore  on  Thursday,  the  20th 
March  1823,  Burattee  and  Uhlad,  sepoys 
of  the  Moorshedabad  Provincial  Battalion, 


were  arraigned  upon  the  undermentioned 
charge,  viz. 

“ For  leaving  severally  received  certain 
portions  of  a sum  of  money  which  had 
been  stolen  on  the  night  between  the  14th 
and  15th  March  1822,  from  a Government 
treasure  chest  at  the  kutcherry  of  the  zillah 
of  Nuddiah,  knowing  the  same  to  have 
been  so  stolen  ; such  conduct  being  dis- 
graceful to  the  character  of  a soldier,  and  in 
breach  of  the  articles  of  war.” 

Uj>on  which  charge  the  Court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Sentence. — “ The  Court  having  duly 
weighed  and  considered  all  that  has  come 
before  them  on  this  trial,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  prisoners  Burattee  and  Uhlad,  se- 
poys in  the  Moorshedabad  Provincial  Bat- 
talion, are  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  their 
charge,  and  do  therefore  sentence  them 
to  receive  five  hundred  lashes  each  on 
their  bare  backs,  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  to  be  turned  out  of  the  service  with 
ignominy.” 

Approved  and  confirmed : 
(Signed)  Edward  Paget,  General, 

Commander  iu-Chief. 
The  foregoing  sentences  are  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution  at  such  time  and  place 
as  Lieut. -Colonel  Morrell  shall  be  pleased 
to  appoint,  for  which  purpose  the  prisoners 
are  to  be  sent  to  Moorshedabad  without 
delay. 

W.  G.  Patrickson, 
Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  of  the  Army. 

1V1ISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW  intelligence. 

* 

Presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

To  the  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten, 
Knight,  Senior  Justice  of  his  Majesty’s 
Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal. 

The  Grand  Jury  having  devoted  the  most 
deliberate  consideration  to  the  points 
which  it  was  your  Lordship’s  pleasure  to 
direct  their  attention  to,  on  the  opening  of 
the  present  sessions,  as  well  as  subsequently 
in  your  communication  of  the  tenth  instant, 
beg  leave,  before  being  discharged,  to  sub- 
mit the  result  of  their  inquiries,  together 
with  such  information  as  their  own  indivi- 
dual and  collective  experience  enables  them 
to  offer,  on  the  important  matter  referred  to 
them. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  premise,  that 
the  Jury,  in  die  coursejof  their  proceedings, 
were  greatly  embarrassed,  and  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
conflicting  opinions  obtained  from  various 
quarters,  to  which  they  were  necessarily 
obliged  to  resort  for  information,  all  how- 
ever appeared  to  concur  in  the  fact,  that 
numerous  crimes  are  committed  in  the  town 
of  Calcutta,  and  that  the  demoralization 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  natives  is 
greatly  on  the  increase,  and  owes  its  rapid 
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extension  mainly  to  the  impunity  resulting 
from  non-detection  of  the  culprits.  The 
measures  proposed  for  correcting  the  evils 
were  so  different  and  dissimilar,  and  the 
assertions  respecting  the  completeness  or 
non-completeness  of  the  police  establish- 
ment so  contradictory,  that  the  Jury,  limit- 
ed as  they  were  in  time,  and  with  other  im- 
portant avocations  to  attend  to,  found  it 
impracticable  to  enter  into  all  the  requisite 
details  of  the  subject,  or  to  treat  of  it  fur- 
ther than  to  bring  under  your  Lordship’s 
cognizance  such  circumstances  of  a gene- 
ral nature,  as  they  conceive  claim  the  more 
early  consideration  of  the  executive  autho- 
rities ; and  these,  for  brevity’s  soke,  are 
resolved  into  the  two  following  general 
heads. 

1st.  The  increase  of  late  years  of  plun- 
derers of  mercantile  property  in  transit  on 
the  river,  and  the  insecurity  of  even 
the  bulkier  sort  of  merchandize  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  more  especially  at 
Ghauts. 

_ 2d.  1 he  increase  of  theft  throughout  the 
city,  particularly  during  the  day. 

Without  entering  into  all  the  other 
shades  of  crime  daily  occurring,  the  Jury 
will  confine  themselves  to  the  general  in- 
ference, that,  in  their  opinion,  such  offences, 
as  well  as  those  of  a graver  cast,  owe  their 
origin  to  the  under-specified  sources. 

1st.  1 o numerous  classes  of  servants  with- 
out character,  and  unprincipled  adventurers, 
who  licentiously  roam  through  this  city, 
having  no  fixed  places  of  abode ; and  to 
the  various  hordes  of  bearers,  coolies, 
hackery  drivers,  and  boatmen,  who  at 
their  own  pleasure,  and  in  an  unprece- 
dented manner,  levy  grievous  and  vexatious 
exactions  upon  the  public,  and  uncontrol- 
edly  regulate  their  own  conduct,  terms, 
and  charges. 

2d.  To  numerous  unlicensed  petty  auc- 
tion rooms,  and  houses  of  ill  fame,  where 
gambling,  drinking,  and  riotousness  are 
constantly  kept  up,  which  haunts  of  de- 
pravity and  villainy  not  only  serve  as  nur- 
series of  crime,  but  as  sanctuaries,  where 
the  most  flagrant,  determined,  and  syste- 
matic agents  of  vice  obtain  readv  conceal- 
ment and  protection. 

With  respect  to  the  best  preventive 
means  to  be  adopted  against  the  offences 
and  crimes  alluded  to,  the  Jury  feel  diffi- 
dent in  proposing  any  measures  of  innova- 
tion ; and  would  rather  beg  leave  respect- 
fully to  refer  your  Lordship  to  the  able  and 
comprehensive  report  given  in  by  their 
predecessors  in  the  last  sessions  of  1821. 
The  view  therein  taken  of  the  several 
points  connected  with  the  subject  now  be- 
fore them  to  this  Jury  appears  complete, 
and  they  very  readily  record  their  full 
concurrence  in  it.  Anxious,  however,  to  see 
some  improvement  introduced  into  the 
municipal  laws,  the  Jury  proceed  (with  all 
due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  those  bet- 
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ter  qualified  than  themselves  for  the  under- 
taking,) to  lay  before  your  Lordship  such 
suggestions,  as,  on  mature  deliberation  on 
the  nature  of  the  case  in  point,  appear  to 
them  advisable. 

After  every  inquiry,  the  Jury  at  the 
dose  of  their  proceedings  have  to  state  it 
as  their  impression,  that  it  does  not  appear 
at  present  necessary  to  increase  the  native 
establishment  of  the  night  patrol,  which 
they  are  inclined  to  deem  even  now  ade- 
quate to  the  protection  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  citizens  during  the  night, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  protected  by  a watch 
confined  to  the  street.  The  day  watch,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  numerically  defec- 
tive, and  might  be  increased,  should  the 
magistrates  think  proper  so  to  recommend. 
In  order,  however,  to  give  due  efficiency 
to  the  whole  system,  the  Jury  cannot  but 
confess  their  apprehension  that  some  modi- 
fication of  the  other  branches  of  the  police, 
(and  of  the  city  bye-laws  and  regulations) 
is  imperiously  called  for,  by  the  urgency 
and  circumstances  which  they  have  pointed 
out ; and,  under  this  idea,  they  would  re- 
commend for  consideration : 

1 st.  How  far  the  present  police  establish- 
ment is  adequate  to  the  prevention  and  de- 
tection of  crime  on  the  river,  and  in  the 
city.  W hether  it  might  be  rendered  equal 
to  meet  every  public  exigency  and  call,  by 
increasing  the  roll  of  magistrates,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  in  regular  and  un- 
broken succession  a certain  number  of 
sitting  magistrates  daily,  or  by  separating 
the  official  duties  of  the  two  departments, 
under  the  designation  of  river  and  city 
police. 

2d.  The  Jury  would  with  submission 
fiu&Ses^  that  the  number  should  be  in- 
creased of  the  constables  and  the  other  in- 
ferior European  officers  for  distribution 
over  the  city,  and  to  have  under  their  su- 
perintendence and  more  immediate  con- 
sul the  chokeydars  and  burkundazes  of 
distant  stations. 

3d.  That  the  magistrates  should  be 
vested  with  ample  discretionary  powers  for 
taking  up  obviously  suspicious  persons, 
as  well  as  those  of  understood  bad  charac- 
ter, and  sending  them  to  their  houses  or 
usual  places  of  abode. 

4th.  That  the  magistrates  should  be  in- 
trusted with  a discretionary  power,  in  all 
cases  of  convictions  in  petty  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  that  they  may  substitute 
(or  otherwise,  as  they  see  best)  corporal 
punishment  for  the  practice  that  now  ob- 
tains of  fining  culprits,  or  imprisoning 
them  in  the  house  of  correction,  whence 
they  are  discharged  too  often  with  ruined 
reputation,  and  the  loss  of  honest  means  of 
subsistence,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  at 
times  to  large  and  helpless  families. 

5th.  That  all  persons  desirous  of  open- 
ing shops,  or  setting  up  in  trades,  &c. 
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should  be  required  to  qualify  themselves 
for  so  doing  by  obtaining  a license  to  that 
effect  from  a magistrate. 

Gth.  That  fixed  stands  or  places  of  hire 
be  appointed  for  bearers,  coolies,  hackery 
drivers,  boatpeople,  &c.,  and  that  reason- 
able rules  and  rates  be  adopted  for  regulat- 
ing their  several  fares  and  services,  by 
which  these  classes  of  people  themselves 
will  be  much  improved  in  their  morals, 
ameliorated  in  their  condition,  and  the  ac- 
commodation, comfort,  and  security  of  the 
public,  greatly  promoted. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that 
in  the  police-office  the  utmost  readiness 
has  been  shewn  in  facilitating  the  labours 
of  the  Jury,  by  supplying  them  with  what- 
ever records  could  add  to  their  stock  of 
information.  In  taking  leave  of  your 
Lordship,  the  Grand  Jury  are  persuaded 
that  no  apology  can  be  necessary  for  having 
engaged  so  much  of  your  Lordship’s  valu- 
able time  and  attention,  as  the  preceding 
observations  claimed  in  the  performance 
of  their  important  task.  They  have  en- 
deavoured to  meet  your  Lordship’s  anxious 
wishes  for  promoting  the  public  good,  and 
they  have  only  to  regret  that,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  touched  upon,  it  has  not 
been  in  their  power  to  offer  a more  full 
and  satisfactory  statement  on  the  occasion 
than  the  foregoing. 

C.  It.  Lindsey,  Foreman. 
Grand  Jury  Room , March  24,  1823. 

[ John  Bull. 

Gaol  Delivery. 

Supreme  Court,  March  29,  1823. 

After  the  business  of  the  day  had  been 
gone  through,  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten 
proceeded  to  pass  sentence  upon  the  several 
prisoners  who  had  been  convicted  before 
him  of  offences  against  the  laws  ; and  in 
doing  this,  his  Lordship  made  suitable  re- 
marks upon  the  nature  of  their  respective 
crimes.  Sir  Francis  observed,  that  he 
must  have  greatly  misunderstood  the  evi- 
dence adduced  against  Bacharam  Sircar 
and  Gunganarain  Chatteijee,if  the  sentence 
which  he  had  pronounced  on  them  was  too 
severe.  John  Gomes,  his  Lordship  said, 
had  been  convicted  of  uttering  forged 
notes,  and,  from  the  evidence  before  him, 
there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  he  was 
a principal  person  in  the  forgery:  he  should 
therefore  prevent  a repetition  of  the  offence 
for  some  time  to  come,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
prisoner  was  concerned,  by  ordering  him 
to  be  transported  to  Bencoolen  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years. 

Lewis  De  Souza*,  on  being  brought  up, 
pleaded  his  Majesty’s  pardon  (which,  how- 
ever, directed  his  incarceration  for  life), 
when  a conversation  ensued  between  Sir 
Francis  Macnaghten  and  Mr.  Fergusson  as 
to  the  place  in  which  he  was  to  be  confined, 

* Convicted  and  sentenced  nearly  two  years  aao 
for  shooting  at  Mr,  Gonsalves. 


which  ended  in  his  being  remanded  to 
prison,  until  his  Lordship  should  have  come 
to  a conclusion  on  the  subject.  We  add 
a list  of  the  persons  who  were  successively 
put  to  the  bar,  with  the  nature  of  the  crimes 
of  which  they  had  been  convicted,  and  the 
sentences  passed  upon  them. 

Lutchmun  Bebee,  for  conspiracy:  one 
month’s  imprisonment. 

Jummiut  Khan,  for  conspiracy : fine, 
Rs.  100,  and  discharged. 

Bacharam  Sircar  and  Gunganarain  Chat- 
teijee,  for  conspiracy  : to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  House  of  Correction  for  eighteen 
months,  and  put  to  hard  labour. 

Bissonauth  Roy,  Tarachaund  Roy, 
Mothoor  Hoy,  Gungadhur  Mookerjee,  " 
Sibdoyal  Parray,  Ramdyal  Sing,  and 
Greedhurry  Sing,  for  assault  and  false  im- 
prisonment : discharged. 

Ramchund  Mass  Chulluck  and  Rada- 
rumeen  Bose:  imprisoned  eighteen  months 
in  the  common  gaol,  and  fined  Rs.  500 
each. 

Gourmobun  Sircar,  for  conspiracy : im- 
prisoned six  months,  and  once  whipped. 

John  Gomes,  for  forgery:  transported 
for  fourteen  years. 

- Bubber  Alley,  Mahomed  Diam,  and 
Punchoo,  for  conspiracy : to  be  each  con- 
fined eighteen  months  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

William  Price,  for  manslaughter : im- 
prisoned six  months  in  the  common  jail. 

Solymaun,  for  manslaughter:  im- 

prisoned six  months  in  the  common  jail. 

Keenoo,  and  Joychund,  for  assault:  im- 
prisoned six  months  in  the  common  gaol, 
fine  100  rupees,  recognizance  of  500 
rupees  for  five  years,  two  securities  for 
250  rupees  each. 

Nuzroo,  imprisoned  three  months  in  the 
common  jail. 

Horrochund  Roy  and  Pertaubnarain 
Roy,  for  forcible  entry : fined  one  rupee 
each. 

Surroop,  imprisoned  six  months  in  the 
common  jail. 

Foomee,  imprisoned  two  months  in  the 
common  gaol." 

Kader,  transported  for  seven  years. 

Naudubchunder  Soor,  for  assault:  im- 
prisoned in  the  common  jail  for  one 
month.  » 1 

Moonshee  Mahomed  Yasin,  for  con- 
spiracy : imprisoned  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection for  two  years. 

Lewis  de  Souza  pleads  his  pardon. 

Isaac  Hillery,  for  breach  of  articles  of 
peace;  remanded. 

John  Lewry,  discharged. 

Kissenmohun  Paul,  for  forgery;  re- 
manded. 

Radamohun,  for  larceny  in  a dwelling 
house:  remanded. 

Shaik  Meer  Jaun  and  Meer  Baker,  as- 
sault and  false  imprisonment : discharged 
by  proclamation.—  [Cal.  Jour.  Jjml  1. 
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calc  utYa  DIOCESAN  COMMITTEE. 

The  first  committee  of  the  venerable  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
established  in  India,  was  founded  by  the 
late  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  the  chief  seat  of 
his  diocese,  early  in  the  year  1815,  and 
that  of  Madras  in  the  following  August, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  late  learned  and 
amiable  Archdeacon  Mousley.  These 
were  followed  by.  others  at  Colombo  and 
Bombay,  the  latter  having  been  established 
by  the  Bishop  in  person ; as  was  also  that 
of  Penang,  in  the  year  1819.  We  now 
proceed  to  the  notice  of  the  late  Lord 
Bishop  and  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta,  given 
in  the  Diocesan  Committee’s  last  Report, 
prefacing  it  only  with  a short  extract  from 
the  preliminary  remarks. 

“ They  who  might  feel  disposed  to  en- 
tertain some  degree  of  distrust  in  the  mea- 
sures adopted  for  disseminating  the  truths 
of  the  gospel,  among  a people  as  yet  wholly 
unacquainted  with  them,  can  hardly  fail  to 
see  the  necessity  of  building  up  the  igno- 
rant Christian  in  his  faith ; of  recalling  the 
wicked  from  the  error  of  his  ways  ; of  in- 
structing Christian  youth  in  the  principles 
of  their  religion  ; and  of  opening  the 
sources  of  divine  comfort  to  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden.  In  this  point  of  view,  if  in 
this  only,  the  long  labours  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
the  objects  pursued  in  the  East  by  its  su- 
bordinate committee,  recommend  them- 
selves in  a special  manner  to  general  sup- 
port. 

“ The  Calcutta  Diocesan  Committee  of 
that  Society,  in  preparing  their  Report  of 
proceedings  during  the  last  year,  feel  that 
they  cannot  enter  on  the  subject  till  they 
have  offered  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  have,  from  tire  time 
of  their  first  establishment,  successively 
filled  their  chair,  from  the  duties  of  which 
the  inscrutable  decree  of  all-wise  Provi- 
dence has  removed  them.  In  their  late 
respected  diocesan,  who  fell  a victim  to 
his  unceasing  anxiety  to  promote  the  ob- 
jects connected  with  his  high  office,  the 
Church  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished ornaments ; and  the  Society,  which, 
in  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  wisdom, 
had  committed  to  his  superintendence  all 
their  interests  in  the  East,  one  of  its  most 
able  and  zealous  supporters.  To  his  zeal 
is  the  Society  indebted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  five  committees,  who  have  taken 
an  important  part  in  the  labours  of  the 
Eastern  vineyard ; to  all  these,  but  more 
especially  to  that  established  in  the  Epis- 
copal seat  of  the  diocese,  were  his  advice 
and  his  pecuniary  aid  afforded ; and  under 
his  auspices  the  ancient  missions  of  the 
Society  in  the  southern  parts  of  India  have 
been  restored,  by  the  unremitting  zeal  of 
the  Madras  Committee,  to  a state  of  effi- 
cient operation.  Placed  as  he  was  on  an 
eminence,  which,  at  the  period  of  his  arrival 


in  India,  might  have  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  and  distrust;  and  sur- 
rounded with  anomalies,  which  the  novelty 
of  the  appointment,  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  rendered  it  still 
more  difficult,  to  one  attached,  as  he  was, 
both  by  his  judgment  and  his  conscience, 
to  all  the  venerable  institutions  of  the 
Church ; the  cautious  moderation,  and 
wisely-tempered  zeal  which  marked  his 
Lordship’s  conduct,  justly  secured  to  him 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  a discerning 
government,  and  the  reverence  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  over  whom  his  episcopal 
care  extended. 

“As  the  course  of  events  seemed  gradual- 
ly to  justify  his  assumption  of  a more  active 
and  open  share  of  those  labours,  in  which 
his  high  station  and  commanding  abilities 
entitled  him  to  take  the  most  prominent 
part,  his  views  seemed  to  dilate,  and  his 
heart  and  mind  to  expand  themselves,  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  objects 
which  he  then  ventured  to  contemplate. 
The  care  which  he  applied  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Mission  Establishment  founded 
by  him;  the  wisdom  and  caution  of  the 
provisions  drawn  up  for  it  by  his  hand ; the 
accuracy  with  which  he  foresaw  and 
guarded  against  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments; and  the  strict  conscientiousness  with 
which  he  conducted  all  its  details  with  re- 
ference to  the  Society  under  whose  au- 
spices it  is  founded,  entitle  him  to  its  gra- 
titude and  admiration. 

“ If  the  Committee  w’ere  to  pursue  the 
analysis  of  this  eminent  prelate’s  character, 
they  would  speak  of  his  highly  gifted 
mind,  and  the  extensive  knowledge  dis- 
played by  him  in  society,  whenever  he  met 
with  a congenial  mind,  or  was  led  by  op- 
portunity to  draw  from  his  stores  of  in- 
formation ; or  of  his  charities  in  private, 
furnished  out  of  an  income  not  compara- 
tively large,  but  on  which  demands  were 
made  fully  proportioned  to  the  eminence 
and  character  of  his  station ; or  his  con- 
scientious disregard  of  popularity,  while 
he  pursued  what  his  own  judgment  had 
decided,  on  mature  reflection,  to  be  right. 
They,  however,  prefer  to  conclude  this 
mark  of  respect  with  stating  that,  in  a meet- 
ing held  shortly  after  his  Lordship’s  de- 
cease, they  offered  the  expression  of  their 
condolence  with  the  Society  in  London  in 
the  following  terms  :— > 

“ * To  the  Rev.  William  Parker,  Assis- 
tant Secretary,  &c. 

“ ‘ Rev.  and  dear  Sir Under  an  awful 
and  affecting  dispensation  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, it  becomes  my  painful  duty  to 
convey,  through  you,  to  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  condolence  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Diocesan  Committee,  on  the  event 
of  the  demise  of  their  late  Right  Reverend 
President.  In  a common  feeling  with  the 
large  community  of  this  metropolis,  though 
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in  a more  especial  manner,  this  Committee 
beg  to  offer  the  expression  of  their  respect- 
ful regret ; for  in  a more  especial  manner 
are  they  enabled  to  bear  witness  to  the  zeal 
and  interest  displayed  by  their  late  re- 
spected Diocesan,  in  nothing  more  than 
the  cause  of  the  Society,  of  which  his  Lord- 
ship  was  so  distinguished  a member.  They 
are  well  aware  how  prominent  an  object 
the  interests  of  the  Society  were  of  his 
Lordship’s  friendly  and  anxious  considera- 
tion : and  while  they  join  their  regrets  to 
those  which  will  be  felt  at  home,  they  are 
happy  to  assure  the  Society,  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  cordial 
good-will,  and  the  same  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tive zeal  and  brotherly  charity,  as  their  late 
president  so  strenuously  endeavoured  to 
maintain.*  ’* 

“ Nor  can  the  Diocesan  Committee  re- 
frain, notwithstanding  the  length  to  which 
the  preceding  notice  has  been  carried,  from 
adding  the  expression  of  their  sincere  re- 
spect to  the  tributes  of  affection  and  regret 
offered  by  the  community  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Archceacon  Loring,  who,  for  a 
short  period  of  less  than  two  months,  suc- 
ceeded the  lamented  bishop  in  the  Com-  • 
mittee’s  chair.  Firmly  and  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  united 
Church,  the  Christian  meekness  of  his 
character  was  such  as  to  secure  to  him  the 
respect  of  all  men.  This  temper  endeared 
him  greatly  to  those  who  enjoyed  his  more 
particular  acquaintance ; the  unaffected 
simplicity  of  his  manners  and  conduct,  the 
innocent  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  kind  and  affectionate  warmth  of  his 
heart,  will  ever  be  recalled  with  tenderness 
and  regret.  He  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity ; and 
if  humility  before  God,  a consciousness  of 
human  demerit,  and  that  charity  among 
men,  which  ‘ thinketh  no  evil,’  are  to  be 
considered  as  signs  of  grace  operating  on 
the  heart,  Archdeacon  Loring  will  be  re- 
membered as  a Christian  indeed  ‘ in 
whom  was  no  guile.’  ” 

We  pass  over  the  many  other  interesting 
notices  contained  in  this  Report,  since  it 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  Thacker, 
the  Committee’s  bookseller ; and  will 
only  add,  that  the  Committee,  in  their 
Native  School  Department,  which  they 
have  superadded  to  the  objects  of  the  parent 
institution,  have  completed  the  publication 
of  1 8,000  tracts  in  Bengalee,  Oordoo,  and 
Hindoose.  The  number  of  other  books, 
and  tracts,  including  bibles  and  prayer 
books,  distributed  during  the  last  year, 
is  very  nearly  6,000 ; and  the  aggregate  of 
the  distributions,  from  the  receipt  of  the 
Committee’s  first  consignment  to  the  pre- 
sent year,  amounts  to  between  40,000  and 
60,000 : that  of  the  Bombay  Committee, 
from  1816  to  the  present  year,  to  nearly 
.'54,000;  and  that  of  the  Madras  Committee,  • 
for  the  years  1819  and  1820,  to  no  fewer 


than  23,187,  besides  the  supplies  distri- 
buted by  the  Committees  at  Colombo  and 
Penang. 

We  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  the 
Calcutta  Diocesan  Committee  has  not 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  modesty,  when 
it  claims,  for  its  venerable  parent,  the  re- 
spect and  support  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity in  India. — [ Cal.  John  Bull,  April  11. 

■ i ■ mi  mmm  \ 

NATIVE  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  a meeting  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Marshman,  at 
Serampore,  when  it  was  resolved  to  form 
a society  for  establishing,  supporting,  and 
superintending  native  female  schools  in 
Serampore  and  its  vicinity ; the  name  of 
the  society  to  be  “ The  Serampore  Native 
Female  Education  Society.”  A com- 
mittee of  fifteen,  including  all  the  ladies 
of  the  mission  family,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  ladies  of  the  settlement,  were  chosen, 
to  visit  and  superintend  the  schools  and 
conduct  the  business  of  the  society.  On 
their  appointment,  the  committee  proceed- 
ed immediately  to  their  work,  and  receiver! 
reports  of  the  preparatory  measures  \\  kich 
liar!  been  previously  adopted. 

It  appeared  that  ten  schools  for  females 
were  already  in  existence;  of  these  five 
are  in  Serampore,  one  in  Nuva-gram,  one 
in  Teeapore,  and  three  in  Vyddiabatty. 

Two  of  those  in  Serampore  have  exist- 
ed about  twelve  months,  and  have  been 
under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Ward 
and  Miss  Marshman  ; all  the  others  have 
been  formed  within  the  past  month.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  number  of  child- 
ren cannot  be  considered  as  at  all  fixed ; 
but  the  aggregate  number  at  present  is 
about  170.  There  are  several  other  situa- 
tions in  which  it  is  hoped  that  other  schools 
will  be  established  in  a few  days. 

The  following  particulars  were  agreed  to 
by  the  committee,  as  conditions  to  be  made 
with  the  schoolmasters  and  pupils. 

1st.  That  the  hours  of  attendance  be 
from  six  o’clock  till  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  from  two  till  sunset  in  the  evening. 

2d.  That  when  a schoolmaster  has 
twelve  children  he  shall  receive  five  rupees 
monthly,  and  of  every  six  children  above 
this  number  he  shall  receive  one  rupee,  and 
so  in  proportion.  The  number  of  children 
to  be  reckoned  by  the  average  attendance 
of  the  month. 

3d.  That  if  at  the  examination  it  shall 
appear  that  any  schoolmaster  has  been  par- 
ticularly diligent,  he  shall  receive  an  extra 
reward. 

4th.  That  those  children  who  shall  be 
found  at  the  examination  to  have  attended 
regularly,  and  to  have  made  due  progress, 
shall  also  receive  some  suitable  reward,  and 
in  particular  that  a cloth  shall  be  given  to 
each  child,  on  her  having  arrived  at  a par- 
ticular stage  in  her  learning. 
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5th.  That  the  school  apparatus,  consist- 
ing of  slates,  books,  &c.,  shall  be  under  die 
care  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  whatever  may  be  lost. 

To  insure  the  prosperity  of  these  schools 
it  was  resolved,  that,  if  possible,  they 
should  each  be  visited  twice  every  week. 

Mrs.  Mack,  Miss  Ward,  Miss  Marsh- 
man,  and  Miss  Carey,  as  being  most  at 
leisure,  were  appointed  regular  visitors; 
and  the  elder  ladies  of  the  committee  en- 
gaged to  take  their  places  whenever  it 
should  be  necessary,  and  also  to  pay  extra 
visits  to  the  schools. 

As  some  of  die  schools  are  at  the  distance 
of  from  two  to  four  miles  from  Serampore, 
the  Committee  judged  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a palanquin  carriage  should  be 
procured  for  die  sake  of  their  being  regu- 
larly visited;  in  consequence  of  which, 
orders  were  given  by  the  committee  for 
the  purchase  of  one,  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. 

We  have  inserted  tills  notice  minutely, 
for  the  encouragement  of  those  friends  to 
the  cause  of  female  education  in  different 
parts  of  India,  who  may  wish  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  education  of  die  poor  females 
of  this  country,  but  are  deterred  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  strong  prejudices  exist- 
ing  against  such  exertions.  Two  months 
ago  we  were  nut  a little  discouraged  our- 
selves. We  had  but  two  schools,  and 
there  seemed  little  prospect  of  the  number 
of  children  in  diem  ever  being  increased, 
or  of  any  new  school  being  formed.  How- 
ever some  of  the  ladies  determined  to  visit 
the  natives  personally,  and  endeavour  to 
gain  their  consent  to  the  education  of  their 
daughters.  They  made  one  excursion 
among  the  nadves  round  Serampore,  and 
met  with  some  rudeness,  and  widi  a degree 
of  success.  To  assist  them  in  their  next 
attempt,  diey  engaged  one  of  the  Pundits 
of  the  Serampore  printing-office  to  accom- 
pany them : but  as  diey  were  going  out, 
be  told  them  that  he  thought  he  could  suc- 
ceed better  if,  in  the  first  instance,  he  went 
alone.  They  thought  so  too,  and,  pleased 
diat  he  should  make  the  proposition,  im- 
mediately engaged  him  as  an  agent  for 
collecting  schools  for  them,  stipulating 
that  he  should  not  stop  till  he  had  obtained 
twelve.  In  giving  him  this  number,  how- 
ever, they  scarcely  imagined  that  he  would 
ever  be  able  to  realize  it,  at  least  not  for  a 
long  time  to  come ; but  now  we  have  little 
doubt  of  this  number  being  completed  be- 
fore another  month  has  expired;  and  we 
hope  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
setting  him  about  establishing  twelve  more. 
A degree  of  ripeness  for  these  schools  is 
found  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  round 
Serampore,  of  which  we  bad  no  previous 
idea. 

In  the  whole  course  we  have  acted  upon 
two  or  three  simple  principles.  We  have 
thought  the  object  worthy  of  being  gained 


at  almost  any  expense ; we  have  depended 
chiefly  upon  persuasion  and  enlightened 
native  agency ; and  we  liave  done  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  obtain  the  good-will 
both  of  parents  and  children.  Should 
friends  elsewhere  feel  disposed  to  the 
cause,  and  adopt  the  same  means,  we  think 
they  may  ultimately  rely  on  obtaining  the 
same  success.  To  secure  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  after  they  are  raised  is  a more 
difficult  task ; but  no  doubt  this  will  with 
equal  certainty  follow  patient  resolution 
and  steady  perseverance.  We  have  taken 
as  our  model  the  course  adopted  by  our 
esteemed  friend  Miss  Cooke,  and  we  ad- 
vise others  to  do  the  same,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit. — [Friend  of  India 
for  April.  . . 

INUNDATION  AT  HIDGF.LEK. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  whole' 
district  of  Hidgelee  is  involved  in  one 
common  distress,  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  sea,  which  we  understand  has  rendered 
the  whole  face  of  the  country,  to  the  south- 
ward, eastward,  and  westward  of  the  sta- 
tion, as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  one  vast 
sheet  of  water. — [Benj.  Hnrk,  June  2. 

MURDER  OF  MR.  RAVENSCROFT. 

By  a letter  from  Secrore,  in  Oude, 
dated  the  10th  inst.,  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Ravenscroft,  of  the  civil  service,  and  lately 
collector  at  Cawnpore,  had  been  inhumanly 
murdered  on  the  night  of  the  7th  inst.  by 
a band  of  Dacoits.  Mr.  Ravenscroft 
some  time  back  fell  into  various  embarrass- 
ments, on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
more  particularly  here.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  he  quitted  the  Hon.  Company’s 
territories,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Oude.  Six  months  back  he  moved  to 
some  other  quarter*  with  his  family,  and 
lived,  we  understand,  in  a lowly  hut,  at  a 
wild  and  secluded  spot,  in  a manner  any 
thing  but  comfortable;  and  which,  to  those 
who  knew  him  in  happier  circumstances, 
cannot  but  afford  matter  of  melancholy  re- 
flection.—-[Znrf.  Gaz.  May  22. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NATIVE  NEWSPAPERS. 

Weather . — We  learn  by  a letter  from 
Patna,  dated  the  7th  of  March,  that  from 
the  24th  of  Feb.  to  1st  of  March,  they 
experienced  in  that  quarter  a cloudiness, 
heavy  rain,  with  a violent  storm  of  wind ; 
but  had  only  a fall  of  rain  at  Patna.  On 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  particularly 
towards  Tirhoot,  in  a direction  extending 
four  cosses  in  breadth,  from  the  stage  of 
Etbar  Khan  to  Pudmoal,  and  four  cosses 
in  length  from  Mozuffurpoor  to  Monghyr, 
it  rained  far  more  heavily,  accompanied 
with  such  a tremendous  hailstorm,  that 
the  hailstones  were  three  or  four  seers  in 


*At  Beriah,  we  believe,  distant  com  fiom 
Secrsra,— Ed. 
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weight.  Hailstones  of  tills  description 
have  of  course  destroyed  all  the  crops 
there,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  mussoor- 
grain  j people’s  houses  have  been  broken 
down  3 pease  and  boot-gram  cannot  be 
seen.  Five  men  have  lost  their  lives.  The 
rains  have  occasioned  an  increase  of  water 
in  the  river,  and  have  not  quite  ceased 
yet.  If  the  rains  and  storm  continue  so 
for  three  or  four  days  longer,  this  part 
of  the  country,  it  is  supposed,  will  suffer 
a total  iuundation. — [Sumachar  Durplin. 

Suttee.  — At  Buddeebalty,  one  Ncel- 
mony  Doss,  of  the  Kaistha  caste,  de  parted 
this  life,  on  Friday  the  21st  of  March, 
aged  24  years.  His  wife,  aged  2i  years, 
resolved  to  sacrifice  herself  on  the  burning 
pile  of  her  deceased  husband  ; but  she.  was 
delayed  two  days  waiting  for  the  daroga, 
who  was  then  absent  from  the  place.  At 
last,  on  Sunday  at  three  o’clock,  p .m.,  she 
suffered  herself  to  be  consumed  with  the 
dead  body  of  her  departed  lord.  They 
had  no  children. — [Ibid. 


holders  experienced  severe  tortures  from 
the  robbers.*4  the  28  th  of  the 

same  month  a body  of  robbers  fell  on  tiPrr 
house  of  a brahmin,  situated  in  the  village 
of  Okursa,  lying  on  the  south  of  Ogrtl*  • 
defepu  tinder  the  district  of  Burdwan,  who 
plundered  it  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels.® 
And  again  on  the  SIst  of  Falgoon  a* 
robbery  was  also  committed  in  the  house 
of  a kauusthu,  situated  in  the  village  of 
Chunparuyee,  near  the  above  district  of 
Tribanee.  Two  houses  also  situated  in* 
the  village  of  Oopuspoor  lying  thereabouts 
were  robbed  in  one  night.  — [Suni. * Cfttik- 
drica.  * - ^ / ■ 

Cholera  Morbus. — It  is  written  ih  the' 
Seram  pore  papers,  that  by  a letter  from  1 
Midnapore,  dated  the  28th  Aprils  • It ( tip-'  * 
pears  that  cholera  tnorbus  is  very  prev  alent  ’ 
now  in  that  zillah.  It  is  learnt  from  the'* 
thannadar’s  report  to  the  magistrate,  that 
140  persons  were  attacked  with  this  dis  - 
temper on  one  day,  out  of  which'  number 
85  died.—  [Jami  Juhan  Nooma.  # 


Sudden  Death  of  a Brahmin. — On  Tues- 
day the  7th  of  Choitru,  a brahmin,  aftee 
bathing  i rx  the  river,  was  repeating  his  usual 
prayers  on  the  banks,  when  he  accidental- 
ly lost  his  senses  and  died.  He  had  two 
brothers  here,  who  performed  his  funeral 
ceremonies.  What  we  wonder  at  respect- 
ing the  death  of  the  brahmin  is,  that  he 
was  not  previously  subject  to  any  disease, 
such  as  epilepsy  or  the  like. — [Sumvaud 
Coumoodi,  March  22. 

Robbery  below  JTidfia.—We  heard  some 
days . ago,  that  a body  of  men  under 
the  disguise  of  sepoys,  were  passing  on  a 
boat  below  the  gunge  or  market  of  Kulna ; 
the  thannadar  of  the  place,  suspecting  them 
to  be  wicked  men,  communicated  the  cir- 
cumstance to  the  thanadar  of  PoordhooJ, 
who  upon  being  informed  of  it,  began  to 
make  due  inquiry  after  them,  and  who 
also  found  them  suspicious  characters,  and 
carefully  sent  some  of  his  people  on  a boat 
in  pursuit  of  them.  The  robbers  halted 
in  the  evening  at  Cotton,  and  the  tlurnna- 
dar’s  people  iluated  off  the  boat  belonging 
to  the  robbers,  and  remained  themselves 
prepared.  As  soon  as  the  robbers  return- 
ed with  their  booty,  they  apprehended 
them  all  and  brought  them  to  the  thannar 
dar,  who  sent  them  to  the  zillah  of  Burd- 
wan, and  experienced  a reward  from 
Government  for  his  deliberation. — [Sum- 
mochur  Chundrica,  March  24. 

Robbery  at,  Jlaneepoor  and  Mahomed 
Poor.— On  Saturday  the  27th  of  Falgoon 
last,  a robbery  was  committed  near  eleven 
o’clock  at  night,  in  the  house  of  Gun- 
gadhur  Ghuttopadhyu,  situated  in  Banee- 
poor  near  Tribanee,  and  the  whole  of  the 
goods  and  effects  of  the  bouse  were  taken 
awayj  jand  on  the  very  same  night  the 
house  of  a sudgoap  caste,  situated  in  Ma- 
bomedpoor,  # near  the  above  district  of 
Tribanee,  was  also  robbed,  and  the  house- 


weather,  crops,  accidents,  &c.  • J 

We  learn  that  in  Tirhoot  there  have1" 
been  lately  severe  hail  storms,  which  hath ' 
done  considerable  and  serious  damage  ’to*'* 
the  indigo  crops,  both  in  Tirhoot  mid  * 
Oude.  Tliis,  we  imagine,  will  very  sen-  ' 
sibly  diminish  the  quantity  of  indigo,  ‘ 1 
which  some  months  ago  it  was  expected,'  • 
would  be  brought  into  market  at  the  close 
of  this  season.  We  accordingly  arrdci-  f 
pate  a further  rise  in  the  price. 

The  poppy  plant  has  su  ffered  very  larger 
Jy,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  preCaotidtt  ' 
taken  by  the  Hon.  Company  of  extending 
their  cultivation,  a total  failurerwe  irtr* 
led  to  understand,  of  the  annual  supply  of 
opium,  would,  in  all  likelihood;  Have  been 
the  consequence.  As  it  is,  doubts  exist 
whether  an  average  crop  can  bfc  realized. 
The  Malwa  crop  has  succeeded  well,  add 
the  stock  of  opium  extracted  from  it  will, 
we  believe,  soon  reach  Calcutta.  It  a 
reckoned,  however,  inferior  to'  the'  opium  1 
raised  in  Behar.— [Beng.  Jffurk.  Anrill$lu,[ 

The  frequent  north -westers  of"  the' 
four  or  five  days  have  rendered  the  weather 
particularly  delightful.  We  have  alw&ta  * 
understood  that  this  month  was  conrida$&:: 
one  of  the  hottest  and  most  unpleasant 
in  the  year.  The  squall  of  Mouday  night 
has  particularly  effected  a pleasing  change ; 
the  wind  yesterday  morning  was  fresh 
from  the  northward,  and  most  delightfully 
cool  and  refreshing.  We  hope  our  Mo- 
fussil  friends  have  also  received  the  bene- 
fit of  a few  north -westcrs,  as  the  late  ac- 
counts were  anticipating  severe  loss  in  the' 
indigo  plantations,  from  (he  want  of 
—[Cal.  John  Bull,  May  7:  J;  : 

As  the  fleet,  conveying* 

16th  Lancers  from  the  Presidency  to' 
Cawnpore  were  passing  Benares,  one  of1 
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the  boats  unfortunately  sunk,  and  we  re- 
gret to  add  that  a corporal,  his  wife  and 
two  children,  were  drowned.  The  fleet 
Reached  Chunar  on  the  24th  ultimo. — 
[Ben.  Hurk.,  April  3. 

About  a week  ago,  we  learn  tliat  Mr. 
Bullard,  a volunteer  in  the  pilot  service, 
was  accidentally  drowned  at  Culpec.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  steering  a row  boat, 
when  losing  his  balance,  he  fell  backwards 
into  the  river,  instantly  disappeared,  and 
was  never  seen  more. — [Ind.  Gas.,  Apr.  7. 


Soory.in  Becrbhoom , March  21,  1823.— 
**  A great  conflagration  took  place  here 
yesterday,  at  about  two  o’clock  f.  m.  which 
has  laid  waste  the  best  part  of  the  town 
of  Soory,  consisting  of  the  bazar,  and 
chiefly  die  dwellings  of  the  native  officers 
of  the  Judges  and  Collector’s  offices  and 
other  private  individuals,  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  large  and  small  huts 
and  bungalows.  A strong  westerly  breeze 
was  blowing  at  the  time  the  fire  broke 
out,  which  indeed  proved  very  hurtful,  as 
all  efforts  to  check  the  progress  of  this 
destructive  element  failed.  At  this  place, 
and  in  all  other  zillas,  any  lieneficial  aid 
cannot  be  rendered  at  a conflagration, 
owing  to  the  want  of  engines,  which  ma- 
chine proves  so  useful  in  Calcutta  in  ex- 
tinguishing fires.  I doubt  not,  if  what  { 
state  here  should  come  under  the  notice  of 
Government,  they  will,  in  their  known 
benevolence,  supply  every  station  with 
engines,  as  at  Calcutta.  I should  think 
four  in  each  zillah  would  be  sufficient, 
and  prove  highly  useful,  for  which  act  of 
kindness,^. the  inliahitants  cannot  but  be 
truly  grateful  to  Government.” — [Cal. 
Jotcr. 

On  Saturday  last  (March  22)  a fire 
broke  out  in  the  Jaun  Bazar,  which 
spreading  in  all  directions,  destroyed  about 
four  hundred  huts  in  a short  time.  It 
appears  to  he  the  opinion  of  the  officers 
tittachcd  to  the  engine  department,  that 
the  frequency  of  these  fires  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  villainy  of  some  incendiary  : 
but  the  greatest  vigilance  upon  their  parts 
is  inferior  to  the  sifdng  of  the  facts.  It 
would  be  of  little  consequence  if  any 
number  of  these  huts  were  burned  down 
if  the  mischief  ended  there  : but  lives  are 
frequently  lost  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
flames,  and  thence  the  utter  inability  of 
the  aged  and  young  inhabitants  to  escape. 
Upon  this  occasion  a young  child  was 
dragged  out  of  one  of  the  huts,  which 
had  lieen  abandoned  by  its  parents  in  their 
confusion,  by  McFarlan,  an  active  officer 
of  the  engine  department,  at  the  imminent 
danger  of  his  life.  The  child,  however, 
was  much  burned,  and  it  is  hut  too  much 
to  be  feared  that  it  will  not  survive  ; it 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a tan na Il- 
dar, for  the  inhuman  parents,  either  from 
fear  or  some  other  cause,  were  not  to  be 
Asiatic.  Jovrn, — No.  SH», 


found.  It  is  from  these  dreadful  causes 
that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  offenders 
cannot  be  apprehended— and  little  doubt 
exists  but  that  such  offenders  there  are. 
There  was  a fire  upon  the  very  same  spot 
about  three  weeks  ago,  and  some  of  the 
huts  lately  burned,  were  those  since  built 
upon  the  scite. — [Cal.  John  Bull,  March  27, 
On  Sunday  morning,  thirty  houses  were 
burnt  to  the  ground  at  Mindy  Bogan,  in 
Colingah ; and  on  Monday,  about  mid-, 
night,  a like  number  was  entirely  con- 
sumed in  Moonshee  Tallao,  Chandy 
Choke.- — [Ben.  Hurk,,  May  21. 

SHIPPING. 

Loss  of  the  Oracabessa,  Helen , Livnpool , 
and  Cuttack , in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

We  deeply  regret  communicating  the 
following  melancholy  intelligence  of  the 
dreadful  hurricane  at  Bengal  in  May  last, 
which  lasted  three  days,  and  it  is  feared 
had  done  considerable  damage: 

The  Oracabessa,  Carmichael,  bound  for 
the  Mauritius,  was  lost  on  the  Long  Sand 
on  the  27th  May  ; 36  of  the  crew  saved. 

The  Liverpool,  Green,  of  Liverpool, 
was  a total  wreck  on  the  same  day  ; only 
four  of  the  crew  saved. 

The  Helen  brig,  bound  for  South  Ame- 
rica, was  totally  wrecked  on  Long  Island. 

The  Cuttack  brig,  bound  for  Cuttack, 
was  totally  lost : crew  saved. 

A Sloop  going  to  the  Hon.  Company’s 
ship  General  Kyd  for  troops  at  the  New 
Anchorage,  was  also  lost. 

Kedgeree , May  28.—“  The  Oracabessa, 
Helen,  and  Liverpool,  are  all  wrecked. 
We  (the  Oracabessa)  drove  on  shore  last 
evening  about  nine  o’clock.-  The  rudder, 
main,  and  mizen  masts  gone.  I left  this 
morning  with  part  of  the  crew.  The 
captain  and  pilot  are  still  on  board.  She 
is  still  standing  on  the  Long  Sand.  It 
blows  very  hard.  The  Helen,  after  strik- 
ing, ran  for  this  place,  where  she  struck 
and  went  to  pieces  immediately ; we  drove 
with  three  anchors  a^head.” 

Calcutta , June  2. — Saturday’s  shipping 
report  states,  that  one  of  the  row  boats 
had  arrived  on  that  day  with  four  men  of 
the  late  ship  Liverpool,  the  only  survivors 
of  her  crew,  who  state  that  the  captain, 
officers,  and  pilot,  were  washed  away  with 
the  poop,  on  the  night  of  the  27th.  The 
individuals  who  were  saved  took  refuge 
on  the  foretop  of  the  wreck,  where  they 
remained  till  the  29th,  whey  they  were 
picked  up  by  Mr.  Keymer,  branch  pilot, 
in  charge  of  the  Hatras,  pilot  vessel.  U 
is  truly  melancholy  to  learn,  from  accounts 
which  have  reached  town  during  the  last 
three  days,  that  the  violence  of  the  late 
gale  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  has  been  un- 
precedentedly extreme  in  degree,  and  pro- 
portionately disastrous  in  its  consequences. 
The  ship  Wellington,  just  arrived,  ex, 
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perieneed  dreadful  weather,  as  far  to  the 
southward  os  the  latitude  of  Madras. 
i.  i • Arrivals.  /> 

June  11.  JBencoolen,  Kirkwood,  from 
Liverpool. — 15.  Sri  allow,  Ross,  from  Lon- 
don.— 18.  Hythe,  Wilson,  from  London, 
,i  * ./'  - Departures.  >■  , • • 

May  25.  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Barclay, 
for  London.— 26.  Stanmore,  Gray,  for 
Valparaiso,  and  James  Drummond,  Wise, 
for  Rangoon. — June  1.  Scotia,  Agnew,for 
Madras  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Westmoreland,  Coulter,  will  sail 
for  Liverpool  on  the  3d  July. 


(Dec 
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MADRAS. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENT^ 
m Mr-  w-  Ashton,  Assistant  to  the  Prin- 
cipal Collector  and  Magistrate  of  Taejon*. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  : 
entertainment  given  by  the  nabob  or 

. I . TUE  CARNATIC. 

His  Highness  the  Nabob  arrived  at  Tri- 
chinopoly  on  the  14th  March,  and  occupied 
the  palace  in  the  fort  On  the  26th  his 
Highness  gave  a grand  dinner  to  the  so- 
ciety of  the  station.  On  the  cloth  being 
removed,  Mr.  Grant,  by  permission,  pro- 
posed the  health  of  his  Highness,  prefacing 
the  toast  nearly  as  follows : 

“ Gentlemen:  I crave  your  attention  to 
a toast,  which  I am  quite  satisfied  willbe 
received  with  the  respect  and  consideration 
that  are  so  eminently  due  to  the  illustrious 


of  his  Highness  the  Nawaub  of  the  Carna- 
tic.  Under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  de- 
scendant of  a long  line  o^  illustrious  ances- 
tors, the  ancient  allies  and  favoured  friends 
of  the  British  nation  ! ! His  Highness  the 
Nawaub,  our  illustrious  host,  cherishing  in 
pristine  warmth  the  friendly  feelings  of 
his  illustrious  ancestors,  has  this  evening, 


.BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

May  7.  At  Patna,  Mrs.  Samuel  Da 
Costa,  of  a daughter. 

8.  At  Hummerpoor,  Bundelkund,  the  individual  who  is  the  object  of  it.  Geode- 
lady  of  Montague  Ainsiie,  Esq.,  Civil  Ser-  men,  we  are  now  assembled  in  the  j 
vice,  of  a son  and  heir. 

15.  Thelady  of  J.  A.  Aganoor,  Esq.,  of 
a son  and  heir. 

17.  Thelady  ofH.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  of 
a son. 

18.  Mrs.  H.  Ham,  of  a son. 

20.  The  lady  of  Alex.  Geo.  Paterson, 

Esq.,  of  a daughter.  . 

21 . At  the  Presidency,  the  lady  of  Capt.  in  the  most  gracious  and  condescending 

H.  C.  Sandys,  of  a daughter.  manner,  assembled  us  around  his  august 

person,  upon  a footing  of  great  cordiality 

marriages.  and  extreme  kindness.  His  Highness, in 

May  10.  Ens.  J.  H.  Clarkson,  to  Miss  the  pure  spirit  of  innate  goodness,  Iras  thus 
Sophia  Martindell,  daughter  of  Major  evinced  to  us,  by  an  act  of  social  courtesy, 
General  Sir  G.  Martindell,  K.C.  B.'  an  amiable  and  polite  condescension,  the 

13.  At  Bandah,  Ensign  Corrie,  2d  regt.  true  and  genuine  characteristic  of  an  exalt- 
N.I.,  nephew  of  Sir  Abraham  Corrie,  of  ed  and  noble  mind.  Such  princely  aifa- 
Southampton,  Hants,  to  Miss  Emelia 
Tweedle,  third  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Tweedle,  Esq.,  Army  Contractor,  Port- 
man-square. 

SI.  Lieut.  P.  W.  Grant,  Revenue  Sur- 
vevor,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  the  late  Alex,  b^en  honoured,  in  so  peculiar  a manner,  by 
Fraser,  Esq.,  of  Forres.  the  distinguished  consideration  and  bind 

Lately.  G.  C.  Wegaulin,  Esq.,  Com-  condescension  of  his  Highness, 
missariat  Agent  at  Dacca,  to  Margaret,  “ I therefore  propose,  as  a mark  of  the 
fifth  daughter  of  William  Dorick  Sovereign  respect  which  we  must  all  entertain  towards 
Smith,  Esq..  Interpreter  of  the  Supreme  his  Highness,  that  we  drink  a bumper, 
Court  of  Calcutta.  '*  with  three  times  three,  to  the  health  of  hh 

— — Highness  the  Nawaub  of  the  Carnatic; 

, . , deaths.  expressive  of  our  hope  and  wish,  that  the 

May  10.  At  Chandernagore,  Mary  dynasty  of  his  Highness  may  continue  to 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  C.  Smith,  prosper,  and  that  it  may  be  perpetuated,  ia 


bility,  Gentlemen,  on  the  part  ofhis  High- 
ness, cannot  fail,  I am  sure,  to  be  deeply 
felt,  and  duly  appreciated.  It  must  be  ne- 
cessarily in  a high  degree  gratifying  to  the 
feelings  of  the  present  company,  who  have 


H.  C.  Europ.  Regt.,  aged  two  years. 

16.  In  a fit  of  apoplexy,  Capt.  H.  B. 
Clough,  2d  bat.  17tli  regt.  N.I. 

— - Mr.  Andrew  Binny,  Master  of  the 
H.C.  Marine,  aged  87  years. 

— From  locked  javv,  John  Stables, 
lEsq.,  aged  18  years. 

« 17.  At  Ghazeepoor,  Lieut.- Col.  F.  M. 

Miller,  C.B.,  commanding  H.M.  87th 

rc^t»  4 , « » ,i  . . n < ■>* 

**  24.  Wm.  Eldridge,  Esq.,  aged  23  years. 
28.  Baboo  Gungarain  Doss,  aged  78 
years. 


the  person  of  his  Highness,  so  long  as  the 
sun  and  moon  shall  endure.”— {Had.  Get' 
Gaz.  April  10.  ' '*T 


- • VKPERY  ACADEMY. 

The  third  annual  examination  of  the 
Vepery  Academy,  under  the  care  of  Mf. 
D.  Kerr,  took  place  on  Wednesday  tot 
the  9th  of  April,  in  presence  of  tbe  Re^ 
Mr.  Lewis  and  several  gentlemen  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  the  scholan. 

The  scholars  were  examined  in  English 
reading,  writing,  recitation,  grammar, 
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geography,  and  arithmetic,  &c,  and  in 
the  elements  of  the  Latin  language.  The 
correctness  with  which  the  tasks  were  per- 
formed drew  forth  the  commendations  of 
the  visitors  ; while  the  cheerfulness,  emu- 
lation, and  discipline  of  the  scholars,  united 


Missionary,  to  Miss  Anderson,  daughter 
of  J.  T.  Anderson,  Esq. 

19.  At  Mangalore,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dun- 
sterville,  William  Sheffield,  Esq.,  Madras 
Civil  Service,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Proud. 
23.  At  the  Black  Town  Chapel,  Mr. 


with  their  healthy  and  cleanly  appearance,  Joseph  Secluna,  the  son  of  Captain  Paul 
and  the  great  improvement  made  since  last  Secluna,  of  the  Ceylon  Service,  to  Miss 

> •*  » i _ v ' . n _ 1?^ TVT 


year,  exhibited  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
system  adopted  in  the  seminary,  as  well  as 
the  attention  and  diligence  of  the  super- 
intendent.”— [Mad.  Gov.  Gaz.  April  17 . 

' RATES  OF  EXCHANGE,  AND  PRICE  OF 
company’s  PAPER. 

* June  6,  1823. 

On  England: — 

At30  days’ sight,  ls.8£d  per  Mad,  R.  nom. 
At  90  days’ sight,  ls.8d  per  ditto  ditto. 
At  6 months’  sight  1 s.9£d  per  ditto  ditto. 
On  Bengal : — 

At  30  days*  sight,  3 to  95  Sicca  Rupees 
per  100  Madras  Rupees 
Company’s  Paper - 
Remittable,  33  per  cent,  premium. 
Unremittable,  nominal  8 to  10. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

June  7.  Kellie  Castle , Adams,  from  Lon- 
don 26th  Feb. 


Frances  Martin,  of  Mrs.  Branson’s  Se- 
mi  nary. 

June  3.  At  Bellary,  Capt.  A.  Walker, 
Major  of  Brigade  in  the  Ceded  Districts, 
to  Miss  Adelaide  W'ahab,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Major  General  Wahab, 


BIRTHS  AND  MARRIAGES. 

BIRTHS. 

March  22.  At  Ingeram,  Jane,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Assistant  Surveyor  Anderson,  ofason. 

April  3.  At  Tellicherry,  the  lady  of  M. 
Lewin,  Esq.,  of  a daughter, 

7.  At  Kilpauk,  Mrs.  Charles  Philip 
Gordon,  of  a son. 

14.  At  the  Presidency  Cantonment,  the 
lady  of  Capt.  Jones,  22d  regt.  of  a son. 

15.  At  Wallajahbad,  the  lady  of  Lieut. 
Hill,  H.  M.  69th  regt.,  of  a son. 

16.  At  Tri  chi  nopoly,  the  lady  of  John 
Bird,  Esq.,  of  a son. 

, 19.  At  Egmore,  the  lady  of  Lieut. 

Stoddard,  H.M.  54th  regt,  of  a son. 

20.  At  Vizagapatam,  the  lady  of  John 
Smith,  Esq.,  Collector  of  that  District,  of 
a daughter. 

25.  At  St.  Thome,  the  lady  of  A.B.  Pep- 
pin,  Esq.,  Surg.  23d  regt.  N.  I.,  of  a son. 

'I  s ,•*  • \ 

MARRIAGES. 

March  31.  Mr.  J.  H.  Williamson,  to 
Miss  A.  Wrighton,  of  Mrs.  Balfour’s 
Seminary . 

April  5.  At  St.  George’s  Church,  Hen- 
ry Byrne,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister 
at  Law,  Esq.,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
f.Master,  &c.  Ac.  to  Isabella  Selina,  the 
daughter  of  T.  H.  Goodinge,  of 
Londonderry,  Esq. 

.r-  At  Masulipatam,  Mr.  A.  Fruvall,  to 
3liss  M.  C.  Seagle. 

10.  At  Jaffnapatam,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Knight,  the  Rev.  R.  Carver,  Wesleyan 


that  charge  until  the  arrival  of 


BOMBA  Y. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Bombay  Castle,  May  23,  1823. 

Lieut.  Jervis,  Deputy  Commissary  of 
Stores,  to  have  temporary  charge  of  the 
department  of  Commissary  of  Stores  to 
the  Surat  Division  of  the  army ; and 
Lieut  M.  C.  Decluzeau  to  hold  the  local 
control  of  the  Arsenals  at  Broach  and 
Surat,  during  the  absence  of  Capt.  Camp- 
bell. ' 

Capt.  Edsall,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Commissariat  at  Surat,  on  Capt.  Long’s 
departure  for  his  station  at  Sholapore,  and 
to  retain 

Capt.  Ellis  from  Cutch. 

May  26,  1823. 

Capt.  J.  W.  Aitchison,  compiler  of  the 
new  code  of  military  regulations,  is  di- 
rected to  proceed  to  Bengal  on  duty, 
under  instructions  he  will  receive  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

May  30,  1823. 

Lieut.  G.  W.  Oakes,  2d  bat.  7th  regt. 
N.  I.,  to  act  as  Interpreter  and  Quart. 
Mast,  to  that  bat.  during  absence  of  Lieut. 
W.  Burrowes. 

June  10,  1823. 

Ens.  Peal,  of  the  Engineers,  to  be 
Personal  Draftsman  to  the  Chief  Engineer; 
and  Ens.  Foster,  same  corps,  to  be  placed 
under  the  orders  of  the  Executive  En- 
gineer, with  the  Poona  division  of  the  army. 

June  13,  1823. 

Lieut.  Crozier,  to  assume  charge  of  4th 
Comp.  Pioneers  at  Surat,  during  absence 
of  Lieut.  Hall,  on  duty  at  Sholapore. 

Capt.  Lachmere  Russell,  of  the  Artil., 
to  assume  charge  of  Artillery  Depot  of 
Instruction,  during  Capt.  Miller’s  absence 
on  sick  leave. 

June  14,  1823.  ; V. 

Med.  Eslab.  Surg.  John  Strachan,  to  be 
Superintend.  Surg.  upon  the  establish- 
ment, vice  “West,  deceased ; date  of  ap- 
point. 1 1th  May  1823. — Sen.  Assist.-Surg, 
G.  A.  Stuart,  to  be  full  Surg.  vice  Strachan, 
promoted ; ditto. 

June  17,  1823.'  ^ 

Lieut.  Rebenack,  to  conduct  the  duties 
of  Bazar-master  at  Baroda. 
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June  18,  1823. 

Infantry . Lieut. -Col.  J.  F.  Salter,  to 
take  rank,  viee  Kempe,  retired  ; date  of 
rank,  81st  Oct.  1822  —Sen,  Major  E,  G. 
Stannus,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.,  vice  E»  F. 
Edwards,  deceased ; ditto,  2d  March  1322. 

tith  Regt.  Maj.  W.  H.  Stanley,  Capt. 
C.  Payne,  and  Lieut.  H.  W.  Lukiu,  to 
take  rank  in  succession  to  Salter,  pro- 
moted ; date  of  rank,  21st  Oct.  1823* 
Europ , RegU  Sen.  Capt.  J.  J.  Preston  to 
be  Maj.,  Lieut.  S.  Robson  to  be  Capt*,  and 
Ens.  A.  Ore,  to  be  Lieut.,  in  succession  to 
Stannus,  prom. ; date  of  rank,  2d  Mar.  1823. 


FURLOUGHS. 

June  6.  Lieut.  Walter,  1st  Assist,  to  the 
President  in  Cutch,  to  sea,  for  ten  months, 
for  his  heal  til, 

12.  Lieut.  Dumaresq,  4th  regt,  N.I., 
Assist,  to  the  Revenue  Surveyor  in  Gu- 
zerat,  to  sea,  for  eight  months,  for  ditto. 

13.  Surg.  Jas.  Orton,  to  Europe,  for 

three  years. 

J . * 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BOMBAY  SESSIONS. 

The  second  Sessions  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, &c.  for  this  Islaud  commenced  on 
Monday,  April  1 4th,  before  the  Hen.  Sir 
Edw.  West,  Recorder,  and  his  associates. 

The  following  gentlemen  composed  the 
Grand  Jury. 

James  Henry  Crawford*  Esq.  Foreman; 
W.  Mainwaring,  Esq.,  W.  T*  Graham, 
Esq.,  Bazett  Doveton,  Esq.,  \V.  C.  Bruce, 
Esq.,  W.  Simson,  Esq.,  C.  W.  Fair,  Esq., 
Frederick  Bourehier,  Esq.,  George  A. 
Prinsep,  Esq.,  M.  T»  D.  De  Vitre,  James 
Forbes,  Esq.,  Benjamin  Norton,  Esq., 
George  Barnes,  Esq.,  John  Best,  Esq., 
William  Nichol,  Esq,,  Wm.  Peill,  Esq., 
John  Saunders,  Esq , Archibald  Inglis, 
Esq.,  Patrick  Steward,  Esq.,  J.  Fawcett, 
Esq.,  T.  Crawford,  Esq.,  George  Forbes, 
Esq. 

The  usual  preliminary  business  being 
gone  through,  the  Hon.  the  Recorder  ad- 
dressed the  Grand  Jury  nearly  as  follows  j 

Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury;  I am 
sorry  to  have-  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
long  catalogue  of  olfences,  many  of  them 
too,  the  most  heinous  that  could  lie  com- 
mitted against  the  persons  or  properties  of 
individuals.  The  investigation  of  these 
cases  will  necessarily  occupy  a consider- 
able  portion  of  your  time.  It  would 
therefore  be  unpardonable  in  me,  still 
further  to  trespass  on  that  valuable  time 
by  any  observations  which  were  not  abso- 
lutely called  for.  There  is,  however,  one 
topic,  on  which  were  I not  to  toucli,  I 
should  not  be  doing  my  duty  io  myself,  to 
yoy,  or  to  the  public.  I ailude  to  the 
attendance  of  the  gentlemen  of  tilts  pre- 
sidency on  the  Grand  and  Petit  Juries. 

I have  Had  many  applications,  as  well  to- 
day since  I have  been  in  Court,  as  on  for- 


mer days,  for  exemption  from  service  on 
both  J uries ; these  applications ! it  has.  been 
nay  painful  duty  in ; -every  instance  to  pe- 
fuse,  a duty  particularly  unpleasant  of 
performance,  in  a small  society  like  this, 
where  I already  have,  or  expect  soon  to 
have  the  honour  of  being:  personally 
known  to  every  individual  gentleman, 

I have,  however,  proceeded  upon  this 
principle,  that  the  favour: of  exemption 
granted  to  one  gentleman,  would  be  an 
injustice  to  all  the  rest.  'Hie  burthen  of 
attendance,  if  borne,  equally  by  all,  will 
press  heavily  upon  none : whereas > were 
many  exemptions  granted,  the  duty.  (I 
allude  particularly  to  the  Petit  Jury) 
would  be  almost  intolerable  to  the  few 
who  are  obliged  to  bear  it,  .-[While,  how- 
ever, ,1  have  refused  every  application  for 
exemption  from  service  on  the  Grand 
Jury,  I have  not  been  inattentive  to  die 
convenience  of  the  public  or  of  indivi- 
duals, and  the  Court  have  therefore  deter- 
mined, that  where  there  are  several  heads 
or  chiefs  of  oliice  in  any  department 
under  Government,  one  of  those  will  be 
excused,  and  the  same  rule  has  been 
adopted  with  regard  to  houses  of  agency 
and  mercantile  establishments,  d 

1 have  had  more  difficulty  with  respect 
to  tile  Petit  Jury,  from  an  erroneous  feel* 
ing  which  has  prevailed,  that  the  atten- 
dance on  that  Jury  is  derogatory  to  the 
charade*  of  a gentleman.  Not  knowing 
on  what  grounds  such  notion  rests,  I hard- 
ly know  how  to  combat  or  refute  it;  I 
presume  it  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  in 
our  native  country  Petit  Juries  are  usually 
composed  of  persons  who,  however  re- 
spectable, are  not  of  the  higher  classes  of. 
society*  There  is,  however,  no  analogy 
between  this  Settlement  and  Great  Britain 
in  tiiis  respect ; in  the  first  place  there  are 
really  no  European  inhabitants  here,  who^ 
are  not  superior  both  in  station  and  in- 
telligence, to  the  class  which  is  usually 
summoned  for  the  Petit  Jury  in  England  J 
in  the  next  place,  if  the  same  rule  wem. 
adopted  here  as  is  followed  at:  home,  of 
summoning  only  tradesmen  and  person* 
of  that  description,  it  would  be  imposst-  : 
ble,  from  the  paucity  of  European  inhabi-  ; 
tants,  to  compose  a Petit  Jury  at  alL  i 
Besides,  gentlemen  who  make  this  objec- 
tion, and  think  it  degrading  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  performance  of  this  duty  < 
with  those  of  inferior  rank  to  themselves, 
do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  practice  t 
which*  prevails  in  England.  At  every  w 
assize  in  England,  men  of  the  lugliest 
rank,  and  of  the  most  ample  fortunes  in  * 
the  county,  are  seen  in  the  same  jury-  . 
box,  with  their  tenants,  and  even  their 
tenants’  tenants,  and  petty  shopkeepers  of 
a village,  conferring,  arguing  and  deti-v. 
berating  upon  their  verdict,  j I allude  to, 
the  case  of  a Special  Jury,  which  is  in  fact  1 
a Petit  Jury.  At  almost  every  assize, 
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Special  Juries  are  summoned  to  try  one  or 
more  particular  causes.  It  generally  hap- 
pens that  some  only  of  those  who  are 
summoned  attend,  in'  which  case  what  is 
technically  termed  a taks  is  prayed  by  one 
party  or  the  other,  and  the  Jury  is  filled 
up  out  of  what  is  termed  the  common 
Jury  pannel.  Do  gentlemen  of  this  rank 
think  it  a degradation  to  be  associated  in 
their  public  duties  with  those  of  the  most 
inferior  rank  ? Certainly  not ; and  yet 
I will  venture  to  say,  that  in  many  of  these 
cases,  the  distance  between  the  gentlemen 
summoned  on  the  special  Jury,  and  those 
taken  from  the  common  Jury  pannel,  is 
greater  than  that  which  exists  between  the 
very  highest  and  the  lowest  members  of 
this  community.  It  would  be  absurd  m 
me  to  trouble  gentlemen  of  your  intelli- 
gence with  any  declamation  on  the  merits 
of  trial  by  Jury : but  it  may  be  allowed  to 
me  to  say  thus  much,  that  not  many  of 
the  institutions  of  our  native  country'  have 
been  transplanted  into  this  soil,  but,  fortu- 
Jiat  !y  for  us,  that  Institution,  which  of  all 
others  has  been  the  most  highly  prized  and 
warmly  cherished  by  our  own  countrymen, 
the  most  admired,. and  of  late  years  most 
generally  imitated  by  foreigners,  I mean 
trial  by  Jury,  has  been  communicated  to 
us.  It  depends  upon  you,  gentlemen, 
and  gentlemen  in  your  situation,  to  hand 
this  institution  down  unimpaired,  and  in 
all  its  English  vigour,  to  those  who  shall 
succeed  us  in  this  society.  Gentlemen,  I 
feel  confident  that  yon  will  not  be  wanting 
in  that  public  spirit,  which  is  so  peculiar 
to  our  countrvmen,  and  which  is  the  source 
at  home  of  so  much  gratuitous  public 
service.  From  the  peer  of  the  realm, 
through  the  different  gradations  of  society, 
even  down  to  the  constable  of  the  parish 
or  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  there  is  not  a 
class  that  is  not  called  upon  to  perform 
some  gratuitous  public  service,  and  who 
do  not  perform  it  actively,  cheerfully,  and 
I may  say  even  proudly.  The  peer  of  the 
realm,  the  member  of  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  the  magistrate,  the 
members  of  the  Grand  and  l’ctit  Juries, 
the  churchwarden,  the  constable  of  the 
parish,  and  overseer  of  the  poor,  all  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  several  stations 
gratuitously,  and  I am  sure,  gentlemen, 
you  will  not  be  deficient  in  the  same  pub- 
lic spirit.  Gentlemen,  I cannot  but  think 
that  the  disinclination  which  I have  ob- 
served, in  several  of  the  members  of  this 
society,  to  attend  ou  the  Grand  and  Petit 
Juries,  has  originated  in  that  which  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal : 

I mean  the  very  great  irregularity  and 
disorder  of  the  Court,  which,  whilst  they 
render  the  best  planned  institutions  in- 
efficient, double  the  labours  of  all  those 
connected  with  them.  • For  these  irregu- 
larities, I should  not  presume  tq  blarfte 
any  one ; they  have  been  caused  chiefly 


by  unfortunate  circumstances,  over  which 
no  human  being  could  have  any  control ; 
I mean  by  the  frequent  vacancies  of  this 
seat,  which  I have  the  honour  to  occupy. 

Gentlemen,  during  the  short  time  I 
have  been  here,  I have  done  my  utmost 
to  remedy  and  correct  that  disorder,  and 
those  irregularities ; and  whilst  I continue 
to  occupy  this  place,  it  shall  be  my  utmost 
endeavour  to  restore  this  Court  to  that 
station  in  the  public  opinion,  , which  it  was 
intended  by  the  Legislature  to  fill,  and 
which  it  has  generally  filled.  To  this 
object,  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  time,  re- 
creation, or  any  other  pursuits  of  my  own, 
which  I would  not  willingly  make,  and 
in  this  endeavour  I do  not  doubt  that  I 
Shall  be  most  cordially  joined  by  the  rest 
of  the  Court,  and  zealously  seconded  by 
you. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  one  other  topic  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  say  a few  words: 
I mean  the  state  of  the  gaol ; I had  in- 
tended to  have  visited  it  inyself  before 
the  Sessions,  but  have  been  prevented  by 
the  more  urgent  business  of  the  Court,  in 
which  I have  been  constantly,  and  I may 
say  laboriously  occupied ; you  therefore 
will  have  the  goodness  to  visit  it  before 
you  are  discharged.  It  is  unnecessary, 
for  me  to  point  out  to  gentlemen  of  your 
experience  and  intelligence,  the  particular 
point  to  which  your  attention  should  be 
directed;  I would  only  say,  that  you 
should  take  care  that  those  prisoners  who 
are  confined  there  for  punishment,  should 
not  be  treated  with  any  harshness  or  seve- 
rity l>eyond  the  law;  and  those  who  are  con- 
fined there  merely  on  suspicion  previous 
to  trial,  should  have  every  indulgence  antf 
comfort  consistent  with  their  safe  custody. 

The  Hon.  the  Recorder  here  made  some 
observations  respecting  a petition  he  had 
received  from  the  prisoners  on  the  criminal 
side  of  the  gaol,  and  stated,  that  although 
he  had  heard  a very  high  character  of  the 
gaoler,  yet,  that  the  Grand  Jury  ought  not 
for  that  reason,  to  relax  from  their  vigilant 
superintendance  of  tile  gaol. 

His  Lordship  concluded  by  making 
some  observations  ou  various  points  of  law 
which  he  expected  would  arise  during  the 
investigation  of  the  cases  that  were  about 
to  come  before  them,  and  stated  that  he 
should  be  very  happy  to  aflbrd  the  Jury 
his  opinion  on  any  difficulties  that  might 
occur.  ■ 

Tuesday  15th,  ApriM  823. 

The  Court  proceeded  to  the  regular 
business  of  the  Sessions. 

Laskey  M'Carthy,  a soldier,  was  ar- 
raigned for  the  murder  of  Michael  Cohen. 
The  only  evidence  against  him  was  his 
own  confession,  before  Mr.  Snow;  the 
senior  magistrate  of  police,  taken  on  the  1 
1 7th  January  last,  in  the  following  word*  *. 

“ I,  Laskey  M‘Carthy,  being  miserable 
and  tired  of  life,  do  confess  and  hereby 
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declare,  that  in  consequence  of  a quarrel  property  of  Dossabhoy  Eduljee,  whereas 
I had  with  one  Michael  Cohen,  of  the  in  evidence  it  appeared  tjfotthey  belonged 


Bombay  regiment,  in  the  month  of  Fe-  to  Dossabhoy  Eduljee^ar 
bruary  1815, 1 borrowed  a pistol  from  John  trade,  of  the  firth 
Chapman,  shot  at  and  killed  Michael  Co-  sons.  The  Court 
-ben  behind  the  town  barmcks,  in  the 


s partners  in 


presence  of  the  said  John  Chapman.  That 
a reward  was  offered  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  murderer,  when  John  Chapman,  for 
the  sake  of  the  above  reward,  accused  upon 
oath  one  Williams,  of  the  same  regiment, 
who  was  committed  by  the  magistrate  for 
trial,  and  acquitted  by  the  Recorder’s 
Court  of  the  murder  of  the  said  Michael 
Cohen;  and  I do  declare  that  I am  the 
murderer  of  the  said  Michael  Cohen.” 

, Mr.  Snow  proved  the  confession  to  have 
been  voluntarily  made,  and  that  he  had 
warned  the  prisoner  of  the  consequences 
of  making  it : he  however  persisted. 

* The  prisoner  in  his  defence  called  Ro- 
bert Tborogood  and  John  Chapman  ; but 
their  evidence  being  inconsistent  with  the 
testimony  which  they  had  given  on  former 
investigations  respecting  the  murder  of 
Cohen,  the  Recorder,  in  summing  up, 
stated  to  the  Jury  that  no  sort  of  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  their  testimony.  The 
Jury  retired  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and 
returned  a verdict  of  guilty. 

Patrick  Managham,  also  for  murder,1 
was  next  tried  and  acquitted.  His  de- 
fence consisted  in  an  alibi,  he  having  been 
on  guard  during  the  night  on  which  the 
murder  took  place. 

Stephen  Corloy,  for  manslaughter,  was 
found  guilty. 

Essoo  Gungajee,  for  a burglary,  and 
Baloo  Kanno  as  receiver,  were  next  tried. 
Essoo  was  found  guilty,  but  Baloo  ac- 
quitted, there  being  no  evidence  that  he 
had  received  the  stolen  property  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

Wednesday,  1 6th  Ajrril  1828. 

The  Court  proceeded  to  the  trial  of 
Mahadoo  Nanna  and  Natho  Dhondee, 
for  burglary ; both  were  acquitted. 

Dhunjee  Ruttonjee  and  Bomna  Canjee 
Subae,  for  stealing  jewels,  &c.  in  a dwel- 
ling house,  were  found  guilty. 

Sooderdass  Vullubram,  Nugur  Hur- 
ribhoy,  and  Toolseram  Hurribhoy,  for 
larceny,  were  also  found  guilty. 

Robert  Thorogood,  a witness  on  the 
trial  of  Laskey  M‘Carthy,  having  been 
found  in  a state  of  intoxication  when  first 
called  in,  was  this  day  sentenced  by  the 
Court  to  a week’s  solitary  confinement  in 
Bombay  gaol. 

Thursday , 1 1th  April  1828 


o^Xdufiee  Jqurs^ejee^ 
sustained  the  objection?, 
and  a verdict  of  not  guilty 'was  accord* 
inglv  found  as  to  fhe  two  last  prisoners. 

Hurjee  Madoo  Bhattia  was  found  guilty 
of  a larceny.  ' . 

Sebastian  Martenho,  a Mussaul  in  the 
service  of  Captain  Weddell,  of  the  ship 
Glenelg,  was  convicted  of  a larceny.  The 
prisoner  had  robbed  his  employer  of  sun- 
dry articles  of  personal  property. 

Friday,  1 8th  April  1823. 

The  Court  proceeded  on  the  trial  of 
Chandhoy,  Noorbhoy,  and  Sheriff  Ally, 
for  dealing  in  slaves.  There  being  no 
evidence  to  their  being  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  or  persons  residing  under  th© 
Governments  of  India,  so  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  statute,  the  prisoners  were  ac- 
quitted . . . ' ' (*du 

Thomas  Flower,  Esq.,  for  an  assault 
committed  on  the  person  of  G.  F.  Hughes, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Bombay  Gazette,  was; 
found  guilty.  t 

The  Court  adjourned  until  Monday,' 
when  we  understand  the  sentences  wiU  be 
passed. — [Rom.  Cour.  ' . n;„n  <*97/ 

On  Monday  last,  the  Court  poet.  at.  1:1, 
o’clock  A.M.,  and  proceeded  to  pass,  sen- , 
tence  on  the  following  persons,  pursuant 
to  verdicts  found  by  the  Jury  on  the.,prq-: 

ceding  days:  ...j-'l*  nsnloeu  oj 

Stephen  Colroy,  for  manslaughter,— 
three  months’  imprisonment  in  the  gaol  jaf. 
Bombay.  \t,  si 

Essoo  Gungajee,  for  a b urgl ary, -~~scyei* 
years’  transportation  to  Penang. 

Dhunjee  Ruttonjee  and  Domna  Conjee 
for  stealing  in  a dwelling  house,: — each 
fourteen  years’  transportation  to  Penang.. 

Soonderdoss  Vullubram,  Nugur  Huxv.t 
ribhoy,  fora  larceny, — two  years’  impri- 
sonment in  the  gaol  of  Bombay. 

Dorabjee  Sorabjee,  for  a larceny, — two 
years’  imprisonment  in  the  gaol  of  tkkribhk. 

Sebastian  Martenho,  for  a larceny,*^’ 
three  years’  transportation  to  Penang.  &dt 

Hurjee  Madoo,  for  a larcetiy,‘a*ritv#o 
years’  imprisonment  in  the  gaol  of  Bombay. 

Thomas  Flower,  Esq.,  for  an  assault,*- 
a fine  of  one  thousand  rupees. 

Cour,  April  26. 


ACCIDENT. 

With  a 
still  prove 

± miTsaay,  1 1 in  jrijnu  iniw  for  two  weeks  from  noticing  ft  me^fthcLoly^it 

Dorabjee  Sorabjee  and  ILurdass  Raydee  piece  of  intelligence  wblclr^as 
were  indicted  for  a larceny,  and  Hurka  Bombay,  about  the  begirihing 
Dongersey  as  receiver  of  the  stolen  pro-  month  ; it  cannot  now,  however,  W doub^  * 
perty.  The  first  confessed,  and  on  the  ed,  that  a boat  frofn  Surat,  bound  to  Boro- 
trial  of  the  other  two  being  proceeded  on,  bay,  in  which  Capti  Jbtittedb '.6f\  thfe? .ifr-Y 
Mr.  Parry,  counsel  for  the  prisoner  Ht»r-  tilfory,  and  Lieut.  Rbbinsori  of  the  201^ 
dass,  took  an  objection  to  the  indictment,  regt.,  had  embarked,  v^lri. 
which  stated  tlie  goods  stolen  to  be  the  Surat  Bar,  bn  the  tfigh^rot’ 

• • L 4 * ’ ' *■ 
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and  that  every  person  on  board  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  one  native  (Ban- 
daree),  who  was  picked  up  by  another  boat 
on  the  following  morning.  The  account 
which  this  man  gives  is,  that  he  left  Surat 
in  a boat  with  two  European  officers  (who 
are  known  to  be  the  gentlemen . above 
mentioned) ; that  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  the  tindal  in  charge  of  the  boat, 
thinking  he  should  not  be  able  to  cross 
the  bar  at  night  time,  anchored  the  boat 
in  the  river,  with  a determination  to  re- 
main there  until  daylight ; before  mid- 
night, however,  he  was  called  up  by 
the  gentlemen,  who  urged  him  to  get  the 
boat  under  way  and  go  to  sea,  stating  that 
the  wind  was  quite  fair,  the  weather  was 
clear,  and  they  were  only  losing  time  by 
remaining  there  ; the  tindal  remonstrated, 
but  as  they  persisted,  he  got  the  anchor  up 
and  proceeded  on  his  voyage.  In  crossing 
the  bar,  the  boat  (which  was  laden  with 
tiles)  struck  twice,  and  began  to  leak  so 
much,  that  it  required  all  the  people  on 
board  to  bale  out  the  water ; it  appeared, 
however,  that  in  this  state  they  got  out  to 
sea,  when  iu  a short  time  the  boat  sud- 
denly sunk.  On  recovering  himself,  the 
Bandaree  found  that  he  and  three  others 
were  clinging  to  a piece  of  the  mast, 
which  must  have  been  detached  from  the 
boat  when  it  went  down  ; his  companions 
dropped  off  during  the  night,  one  after 
artbther ; but  he,  from  being  accustomed 
to  use  great  exertion  with  his  arms  in 
climbing  trees,  was  able  to  hang  on  till 
daylight,  when  he  was  picked  up  by  a 
boat,  and  brought  to  Bombay.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  body  of  one  of  the  gentle- 
men has  since  been  washed  on  shore,  but 
which  of  the  two  is  not  known. 

The  narrative  affords  a sad  example  of 
the  imprudence  of  interfering  with  the  na- 
tives in  the  management  of  their  boats. — 
[Bom.  Cour.  Feb.  22. 

o *»i  t 

•We  have  been  requested  to  insert  the 
following  authentic  document  regarding 
the  melancholy  catastrophe  that  happened 
off  Surat  Bar  last  month. 

Translation  of  the  Deposition  by  Bhoolo 

Ttamlo,  of  the  Marie  Caste , inhabitant  of 

the  port  ofBhugwa,  aged  about  22  years, 

a cultivator;  taken  in  the  Adawlut  of 

Surat. 

Saith,  that  having  engaged  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a cook,  he  embarked  about  20  days 
ago  on  board  of  a bottellar,  while  she  was 
lying  in  the  harbour,  and  was  laden  with 
tiles  only.  On  the  day  on  which  he  embark- 
she  sailed  for  Bombay  ; that  before  his 
embarkation,  two  Europeans  had  likewise 
embarked  on  the  same  vessel  on  the  same 
day ; that  the  tindal  sat  the  vessel  to  sail 
of  his  own  accord ; that  he  was  not  aware 
of  her  leaking  at  that  time,  but  during  her 
course  she  suddenly  sunk  at  about  mid- 


night, without  its  being  known  that  she 
was  in  that  condition.  That  before  her  loss 
one  of  the  Europeans  came  up  on  the  fore 
deck ; neither  did  he  discover  any  leak  ; 
that  at  the  time  of  her  loss,  this  deponent 
had  found  a piece  of  brab  wood,  prepared 
for  cleaning  water  out,  and  with  its  as- 
sistance his  life  was  saved;  that  owing  to 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  had  no  means 
to  perceive  that  any  other  soul  escaped, 
and  that  in  the  morning  no  one  was  seen 
by  him  j the  crew,  at  her  destruction,  cried 
out  once  aloud,  and  after  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  them;  that  in  the  morning, 
when  he  saw  hills,  he  thought  it  might 
be  the  coast  of  Didoo ; that  while  he  was 
lying  on  the  wood  for  four  days,*  a patta- 
mar  which  passed  by  took  him  on  board, 
and  in  the  course  of  two  days  he  arrived  at 
Bombay,  when  the  deponent  embarked 
again  on  board  a small  boat,  and  arrived 
at  Surat.  The  persons  on  board  of  the 
vessel  lost,  consisted  of  one  tindal,  seven 
lascars,  eight  passengers,  two  Europeans, 
and  two  of  their  cooks,  amounting  to* 
twenty  souls ; that  before  the  loss  of  the 
boat,  he  did  not  hear  any  of  the  Europeans 
speak  to  the  tindal ; one  of  them  was  * 
asleep  whilst  the  other  was  standing  about ; 
that  on  the  appearance  of  about  three  feet 
of  water  on  board  of  her,  she  instantly 
sunk.— -Dated  10th  Feb.  1823. — [Bom. 
Gat.  Feb.  26.  ■ 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

June  2.  Melpomene,  Mowbray,  from 
London,  10th  Dec. — 7.  Waterloo,  Alsagar,  < 
from  England  1st  March.-— 28.  Scaleby 
Castle , Newall,  from  Portsmouth  15th 
March. 

Departures. 

June  23.  Hannah , Lamb,  for  London 
— 14.  Bombay  Castle,  Hutchinson,  for 
China. 

The  Inglis,  Herefordshire,  Farquhar- v* 
son,  Waterloo,  and  Scaleby  Castle,  were 
to  sail  to  China  the  5th  July. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  . 

' DEATHS.  * 

. / BIRTHS.  •>  » 

May  28.  The  lady  of  Capt.  Healty,  H.  M.  ' 
47th  regt.,  of  a daughter. 

June  1.  Mrs.  M.  Van  Mispelaar,  widow  ! 
of  the  late  Mr.  Van  Mispelaar,  jeweller, 
of  a son.  . 

16.  At  Surat,  the  lady  of  the  Baron  ■- 
D’ Albedyhil,  chief  of  His  Netherland  Ma-  • 
jesty’s  factory,  at  that  place,  of  a daughter. 

23.  At  Calabali,  the  wife  of  Mr.’  G.  i 
Mackenzie,  of  a son. 

1f  , ■ ■ -j  - • * 

' * It  ir  probable  that  the  bov’s  recollection  of 

the  period  he  was  iu  the  water  \*  not  correct. 
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MAftXIAQXS. 

May  20.  At  Surat,  Mr.  Conductor  G.  A. 
Houston,  of  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment, to  Miss  A.  E.  N.  CantriH. 

June  3.  Geo.  B.  Aitchinson,  Esq.,  of  the 
3d  regt.  N.  I.,  to  Anne  Eliza  Isabella, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Brother 
Ruthven,  Esq.,  of  the  County  Down,  Ire- 
land. 

5.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  D.  S. 
Young,  Esq.,  of  the  Med.  Estab. , to  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  Campbell  Mackintosh, 
Esq.,  of  Dalmigavie,  North  Britain. 

DEATHS. 

May  30.  Alice,  the  widow*  of  Mr.  Con- 
ductor W.  Clark,  of  the  Commissariat 
Department. 

Jvne  1-  At  her  house,  Girgaum,  Mrs. 
Sarah  White,  aged  34  years,  relict  of  Lieut. 
Chas.  Jas.  White,  of  the  Bombay  Military 
Establishment. 

4.  At  Sattarah,  Henry  Richard  Eugene, 
second  son  of  Dr.  Conwell,  of  this  esta- 
blishment, aged  nearly  four  years. 

9.  Sarah,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Muir  M‘ Donald,  of  the  chief  engineers’ 
department. 

15.  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  de  Souza,  wife  of 
Mr.  Joseph  de  Souza,  aged  28. 

16.  After  a lingering  illness,  Mr.  Henry 
E.  Hannah,  Conductor  in  the  Ordnance 
Commissariat,  aged  29. 

— At  Sholapore,  Capt.  T.  Keays,  H.M. 
47th  regt.,  in  consequence  of  a relapse  of 
the  spasmodic  cholera  morbus. 

18.  Mr.  C.  B.  Boyce,  aged  33  years. 

21.  In  the  Jail,  in  the  S2d  year  of  his 
age,  Capt.  J.  P.  Brewer,  of  the  Country 
Service. 

— Mr.  Arthur  Dobbs  Humphreys,  aged 
39  years. 


CEYLON . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Ottley,  Puisne 
Justice,  embarked  on  the  3d  instant  on 
board  the  Orpheus,  on  a voyage  to  the 
Mauritius,  and  eventually  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
The  usual  salute  was  fired  on  the  occasion. 
— [ Ceylon  Gov.  Gaz.  March  8. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion that  we  announce  the  successful  pro- 
gress of  the  cause  of  Masonry  on  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  The  lodge  of  Taprobane 
at  Kandi,  under  the  active,  zealous,  and 
able  superintendence  of  a highly  respec- 
table and  valued  brother,  has  added  consi- 
derably to  the  fraternity  within  the  last 
few  months  ; and  so  indefatigable  are  they 
in  the  holy  cause,  that  they  have  every  hope 
of  commemorating  the  next  anniversary 
of  their  tutelary  saint  in  a new  Masonic 
tern p le .— [ Mad . Gaz.  March  22. 


We  learn  from  Trincomalee  that  the  ship 
Eliza,  from  Calcutta,  bound  to  the  Mau- 
ritius, put' into  that  port  on  the  21st  inst. 
for  repairs,  having  encountered  a sudden 
squall  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  inst.  in 
6 N.  lat.  and  86  E.  long.,  where  by  a sud- 
den gust  of  wind,  she  lost  her  mizen  mast 
and  lore  mizen  topmast,  with  all  attached 
jib  boom,  driven  l>oom,  and  gaff,  and  split 
her  foresail  and  mainsail ; the  starboard 
quarter  boat  was  carried  awray  by  the  fall 
of  the  mizen  mast.  It  was  not  until  two 
a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  that  the 
wreck  was  cleared. — [Ceylon  Gov.  Gax. 
March  29. 

We  have  been  infonned  that  on  the  21st 
inst.  a fire  broke  out  in  the  house  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Campbell  at  Kornegal  ; and  although 
every  exertion  and  assistance  was  afforded 
by  the  troops  in  garrison  and  the  people  of 
the  country,  all  the  outhouses,  kitchen,  and 
servants’  rooms,  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 
—[Ibid,  May  24. 

The  friends  of  Capt.  Gambier,  R.N., 
will  peruse  with  interest  the  following  ac- 
count of  a most  miraculous  escape  from 
immediate  destruction. 

On  a recent  elephant  shooting  party  at 
Ceylon,  Capt.  Gambier  and  Mr.  Hay  of 
the  Royal  Engineers  had  separated  from 
their  companions,  and  were  following  a 
large  female  elephant ; when  pretty  close 
to  her,  she  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
turned  upon  them ; escape  appearing  im- 
possible, they  both  fired,  but  with'  little 
effect.  The  animal  immediately  charged, 
knocked  Capt.  G.  down,  and  pursued  Mr. 
Hay,  who  fell.  Capt.  G.  having  recovered, 
and  observing  the  imminent  danger  of  Mr. 
Day,  gallantly  ran  with  another  gun  to  his 
assistance. 

The  elephant,  on  perceiving  Capt.  G.  *s 
approach,  turned  round,  seized  him  with 
her  trunk,  and  raised  him  from  the  ground 
with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been  a straw  ; 
she  then  knelt  down  and  laid  him  on  his 
back,  still  retaining  her  hold  ; she  now 
began  gradually  to  lower  herself,  and  he 
already  felt  the  pressure  which  appeared 
the  forerunner  of  certain  destruction,  when 
most  unaccountably  the  animal  siiddenly 
rose  and  retreated,  leaving  him  without 
other  injury  than  a severe  bruise  on  one 
knee,  which  he  probably  received  when  she 
first  knocked  him  down  in  pursuing  Mr. 

So  providential  a rescue  from  apparently 
certain  death,  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  by  the  elephant  having  boen  confused  by 
the  firing,  or  by  her  alarm  at  becoming  so 
far  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

The  rencontre  occupied  about  three  mi- 
nutes.— [Bomb.  Cour. 
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’ We  comply  with  pleasure  with  the  re- 
quest of  a correspondent  at  Kandy,  i n insert- 
ing the  following  account  of  the  festivities 
at  that  station  on  St.  Patrick’s  day. 

Monday,  the  1 7th  March,  the  anniversary 
of  Erin’s  tutelar  saint  was  observed  at 
Kandy,  by  the  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Irish  hospitality. 

Long  before  the  “ harbinger’s  note,” 
the  approach  of  day  was  proclaimed  by  the 
band  of  the  1 6th  regiment,  and  the  na- 
tional air  of  44  St.  Patrick’s  Day  in  the 
Morning,”  was  heard  in  every  street  and 
lane  of  the 44  city  of  kings.” 

The  brethren  of  the  Lodge  of  Taprobane 
having  decided  on  laying  the  first  stone  of 
their  Masonic  Hall  on  this  festival,  aroused 
to  work  by  the  musical  summons,  were, 
shortly  after  gun-fire,  perceived  moving  in 
procession,  headed  by  the  band  playing  the 
inarch 

** » ' * • 

41  Come  let  us  prepare,” 

and  on  reaching  the  site  whereon  they 
proposed  to  build,  having  thrice  viewed  it, 
masonically,  the  prayer  and  benediction 
was  solemnly  and  impressively  pronounced 
over  the  stone,  and  the  ceremony  of  scat- 
tering and  pouring  out  the  com,  wine,  and 
oil,  performed  by  three  brethren  of  the  or- 
der of  Knights  Templar,  in  due  costume, 
and  armed : sacred  hymns  being  played  at 
intervals,  and  44  God  save  the  King,”  at 
the  conclusion. 

The  brethren  having  returned  in  order, 
and  closed  their  Lodge,  a very  neat  dejeunt 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  early  risers, 

and  the  party  joyously  partook  thereof. 

• . < * . « » * 

No  care  for  the  morrow  seem’d  to  hang  o’er  the 
hour. 

No  chagrin  or  regret  •— bttt  for  praities  i'ollore. 
For  the  hope  to  revisit  the  land  <>t  Itis  sire. 
Cheer’d  each  as  be  thought  of  the  whiskey  and 
lyre. 
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of  the  amateurs  of  Vcstris’  art  having  alertly 
obeyed  the  first  command  of  the  ladies ; 
but  it  being  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 
an  Irishman’s  privilege  on  such  a day, 
although  44  he  loves  all  that  is  lovely,” 
some  of  old  Erin’s  choicest  songs  (“  small 
blame  (to  their  gallantry”),  coula  not  be 
moved  from  the  veritable  poteen,  but  kept 
it  up  till 

- \ 

“ Shclah’s  day  in  the  morning.” 

First  Toast . 

44  The  glorious  and  immortal  memory 
of  St.  Patrick.”  Tune — St.  Patrick’s 
Day. — Song  by  Mr.  Henly, 44  St.  Patrick 
was  a Gentleman,  and  he  came  from  da- 
cent  People.” 

Second  Toast. 

44  The  Emerald  Isle  ”*  Tune—1 The 
Exile  of  Erin.  Song  by  Capt.  Walton, 
44  Strike  the  Harp.” 

Third  Toast. 

44  The  King,  God  bless  him.”  Tune, 
— God  save  the  King.  Song  by  Capt. 
Walton,  44  The  Chapter  of  Kings.” 
Fourth  Toast. 

44  The  Ladies  who  have  honoured  us  this 
evening  with  their  company.”  Tune— 
Here’s  a health  to  all  good  Lasses.  Song 
by  Mr.  Henly,  44  Young  Locliin  Var.” 
Fifth  Toast. 

By  Mr.  Sawers.  44  To  the  Sons  of  Hi- 
bernia, who  have  this  night  given  the  most 
signal  proof  of  their  national  hospitality 
and  chivalrous  gallantry.” 

This  was  drank  with  the  most  enthusias- 
tic applause,  and  nine  times  nine. 

Tlius  in  the  City  of  Kings  have  the  chil- 
dren of  Caledonia  and  Hibernia  evinced 
their  attachment  to  the  land  which  gave 
them  birth : and  we  trust  that  the  example 
will  not  be  lost  on  the  sons  of  St.  George. 
— [ Ceylon  Gov.  Gax.  March  22. 


»’•**' 

.\Thc  staff  mess-room  and  an  adjacent 
quarter  were  fitted  up  in  the  Cingalese 
style  of  ornament  for  the  ball  and  supper. 
At  the  east  and  west  entrance's  of  the  for- 
mer were  two  transparencies  : One  repre- 
senting a crown  and  harp,  with  a distant 
view  of  a commercial  port  and  city  ; the 
other  44  The  star  of  St.  Patrick.” 

A numerous  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
liaving  assembled  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
evening,  dancing  commenced  at  nine 
o’clock,  and  continued  till  twelve,  when  a 
supper  was  announced,  which  in  truth  did 
great  credit  to  the  stewards  and  provedor. 

The  toasts,  enumerated  below  were 
given,  and  enthusiastically  drunk,  and  the 
scene  was  much  enlivened  by  the  melodies 
of  au  officer  of  acknowledged  celebrity,  no 
less  for  his  musical  taste  than  for  comic 

powers. . * 

The  dance  was  resumed  after  supper, 
and  slackened  not  till  three  ’clock,  most 
Asiatic  Journ-— No.  96. 


SUMATRA.— JAVA. 

' Among  the  last  accounts  from  Batavia, 
there  is  a very  long  report  respecting  the 
dissensions  which,  so  long  ago  as  1819, 
broke  out  in  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra, 
between  the  natives  of  the  upper  districts 
of  Padang,  relative  to  religious  opinions, 
so  that  some  chiefs  of  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
nangkabang  concluded  with  our  Resident 
at  Padang  a convention,  by  which  they 
ceded  their  country  to  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands,  on  condition  that  the  in- 
habitants of  those  countries  should  he  pro- 
tected  from  the  attacks  of  their  turbulent 
neighbours  called  Pndrecs.  The  result 
was,  the  occupation  of  the  ceded  districts, 
but  by  no  means  the  submission  of  the 
Padrees  , who  on  the  contrary  became  so 
obstmato,  that  on  the  30th  of  April  1821, 
measures  were  taken  to  endeavour  to  drive 
them  from  their  villages,  situated  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  our  colony  of  Sama- 
wang : an  operation  which  met  with  a warm 
resistance. 

They  had  assembled  to  the  number  of 
20, (XX)  men  in  the  environs  of  Samawang. 
Lieut. -Cdlonel  RaafF  was  at  the  head  of 
the  expedition,  and  he  defeated  them  in 
several  encounters,  though  he  had  only  500 
regular  troops,  and  13,000  Malays,  with 
their  chiefs.  Unhappily,  in  July  1822, 
the  Malays  abandoned  him.  Colonel  RaafF 
then  suspended  any  attack  till  he  should 
receive  fresh  reinforcements,  and  on  the 
14th  of  April  last,  having  advanced  to 
the  frontiers  of  Linto,  there  was  a general 
attack,  which  the  difficulties  of  the  ground 
and  the  arrangement  adopted  by  the  enemy 
rendered  but  little  advantageous  to  us. 
Our  troops  made  a retreat,  in  which  we 
lost  four  pieces  of  cannon.  We  had  21 
killed,  and  139  wounded,  among  whom 
are  several  officers-  Other  accounts  of  the 
lOtli  of  May  are  more  favourable.  The 
Padrees  had  been  repulsed  at  Pakadan,  and 
had  finally  retired  from  those  parts,  so  that 
at  this  time  all  was  tranquil  in  the  districts 
of  Priaman  and  Toojoekotta. — [Brussels 
Paper , Oct.  12. 

Batavia , July  28.  — His  Majesty’s  frigate 
Melampus,  Captain  De  Man,  has  brought 
news  from  Padang  so  late  as  the  1 5th  of 
this  month,  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
Padrees  had  suddenly  retreated  into  the 
interior,  and  had  not  since  ventured  within 
the  posts  occupied  by  our  troops.  The 
commander  of  the  expedition  remained  at 
Paggir-CEdjong,  and  continued  to  secure 
the  environs,  which  were  perfectly  traaquil, 
against  any  attack  from  the  Padrees. — 
[Dutch  Paper. 

Batavia , May  10.— One  of  the  Siamese 
Nobles,  named  Kongromoet  Warie,  one 
of  the  Embassy  sent  by  the  King  of  Siam 
to  Batavia,  died  on  the  30th  of  April.  At 
the  request  of  the  ambassadors,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  governor-general,  the 
body  was  burnt  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  city,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country. — Dutch  Paper. 

ERUPTIONS  or  MOUNT  MER-APIE. 

Batavia , January  5.— Farther  intelli- 
gence having  reached  us  up  to  the  31st 
December  via  Kadoe,  Djocjokarta,  Soera- 
karta,  and  Samarang,  respecting  the  errup- 
tions  of  Mount  Mor-Apie,  we  hasten  to 
lay  it  before  our  readers,  in  an  extra  sheet ; 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  all  ungrounded 
reports,  which  can  only  tend  to  agitate  the 
public  mind  about  an  occurrence,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  cannot  but  prove  dis- 
tressing: though  we  flatter  ourselves,  by 
the  accounts  received,  that  the  devastation 
will  not  be  so  general  as  was  at  first,  not 
only  apprehended,  but  positively  reported 
here  in  the  capital,  as  having  actually  taken 
place. 


The  following  are  the  different  accounts 
that  have  been  received  : 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  December, 
some  shocks  of  an  earthqnake  were  felt  in  the 
Residency  of  Kadoe  ; at  six  in  the  evening 
the  shocks  were  repeated  with  redoubled 
force,  and  immediately  after  an  eruption 
burst  from  Mount  Mer-Apie;  though 
somewhat  less  violent  than  that  of  the  morn- 
ing.. It  cast  up  a great  quantity  of  stones 
and  ashes,  without  doing  any  material 
damage. 

The  wind  continued  blowing  from  the 
S.E. : the  thermometer  underwent  no  ma- 
terial change:  at  six  in  the  morning  it 
stood  at  74°,  at  noon  84°,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, between  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  at  78°. 

'Flic  morning  of  the  30tli  was  refreshing ; 
the  mountain  had  ceased  throwing  up  ashes, 
and  the  sun  shone  again  with  his  usual 
splendour:  every  thing  promised  a calm 
day,  and  every  body,  believing  the  danger 
to  be  past,  were  now  only  wishing  for  rain. 

Towards  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  a 
breeze  sprang  up  from  the  N.W.,  which 
soon  increasing,  filled  the  air  with  clouds 
of  dust,  ashes,  and  withered  leaves.  In  vain 
did  we  hope,  for  the  wind  abated  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  weather 
became  clear.  About  half  past  six  a severe 
shock  was  again  felt,  and  a few  minutes 
after  a fresh  eruption  burst  from  the  S.E. 
brow  of  the  mountain,  which  continued 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  throwing  up 
volumes  of  ashes,  which  fell  like  rain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kadoe.  Towards 
half  past  seven  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  i 

showed  the  moon  in  all  her  brightness. 

This  calm  was  not,  however,  of  long  dura- 
tion, At  midnight  several  tremendous 
shocks  were  again  felt,  which  continued 
for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  created 
the  greatest  consternation.  Every  body 
hastened  out  of  their  houses,  still  more 
terrified  atthedreadfnl  prospect  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  them  out  of  doors.  The 
most  frightful  columns  of  fire  and  flames 
were  seen  ascending  from  the  S.E.  brow  of 
the  mountain,  which  were  accompanied  by 
the  noise  of  a violent  rumbling  under 
ground  ; which  last  was  reverberated  from 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sumbing.  This 
frightful  scene  continued  for  about  half  an 
hour,  after  which  the  flames  abated,  though 
the  rumbling  noise  still  continued  The 
wind  kept  blowing  steadily  from  the  N.W, ; 
at  two  o’clock  the  eruption  of  the  mountain 
ceased ; when  a most  violent  storm  arose, 
though  without  rain,  and  presented,  if  any 
tiling,  even  a more  dreadful  picture  than 
the  eruption  of  the  mount  itself,  which  still 
continued  throwing  up  showers  of  ashes 
and  glowing  stones;  some  of  the  latter 
being  carried,  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  as 
far  as  Proholingo,  a distance  of  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  crater. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31  st  of  December, 
accounts  were  received,  that  the  late  erup- 
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tions  of  Mount  Mer-  A pie  liad  occasioned 
no  further  damage,  than  the  burning  of  the 
trees  and  bushes  which  form  the  boundary 
line  between  Sewoean  and  Proholingo,  and 
that  no  lives  had  been  lost  on  the  occasion. 
The  weather  had  cleared  up  again,  and  a 
few  drops  of  rain  that  had  fallen  promised 
a calm  day.  The  accounts  from  the  Re- 
sidencies of  Djocarta  and  Soerakarta  make 
no  mention  of  having  sustained  any  material 
damage : the  inhabitants  of  both  these  Re- 
sidencies, which  lay  near  the  Mount  Mer- 
Apie,  left  their  houses  immediately  after 
the  first  eruption;  and  every  precaution  was 
taken  by  the  Residents  in  those  districts, 
as  well  as  that  of  Kadoe,  to  prevent  any 
disturbances  which  might  occur  from  so 
great  a concourse  of  natives  meeting  to- 
gether as  was  occasioned  by  this  calamity. 

The  time  when  the  different  shocks  of 
the  earthquake  were  experienced,  and  the 
eruptions  of  the  mountain  were  observed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts,  cor- 
responds precisely  with  the  accounts  from 
Kadoe.  The  ashes  and  stones  thrown  up 
by  the  volcano  fell  in  great  abundance  in 
those  districts,  though  the  lava  was  ex- 
tended but  a short  distance  down  from  the 
brow  of  the  mountain.-  In  the  Residency 
of  Soerakarta,  the  villages  of  Petougan  and 
Sello  have  partly  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
occasioned  by  burning  stones  thrown  up 
by  the  volano,  by  which  also  some  of  the 
inhabitants  have  been  wounded ; the  num- 
ber has  not  been  ascertained ; it  is  however 
thought  to  be  very  inconsiderable. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Re- 
sidents, a fragment  of  rock,  forming  the 
western  and  most  elevated  point  of  Mount 
Mer- A pie,  was  detached  by  the  earthquake 
and  precipitated  into  the  crater,  which  they 
alleged  as  having  been  the  cause  of  the 
rumbling  noise  which  was  heard. 

In  the  bordering  districts,  belonging  to 
the  Residency  of  Samarang,  ashes  and 
glowing  stones  fell  in  great  abundance. 
The  same  shocks  of  earthquake  were  also 
felt  in  this  as  in  the  neighbouring  Resi- 
dencies. 

A child  was  unfortunately  killed  on  this 
occasion,  and  several  people  were  severely 
wounded.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  a 
little  rain  fell,  by  •vhich  the  ashes  and  dust 
have  been  considerably  laid,  and  there  was 
every  indication  of  fine  weather.  ’ 

According  to  the  different  accounts,  the 
ravages  caused  by  this  last  eruption  of 
Mount  Mer-Apie  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  year  1745. — [Cal.  Jour.  March  27. 


PENANG. 

We  regret  to  report  the  loss,  in  this  har- 
bour, of  the  Burmali  Mission  ship  Tan- 
new  Manual  a and  a Siamese  Junk,  by  fire. 
About  half  past  three  o’clock  yesterday 
morning  a junk  was  observed  to  be  on  fire, 
and  in  an  hour  after  wards  she  parted  from 


her  cable,  when  she  drifted  with  tire  tide 
in  a complete  blaze.  A little  before  day- 
light she  fell  athwart  the  Burmah  ship’s 
hawse,  and  in  a very  short  time  the  latter 
parted  from  her  cable,  and  both  drifted  to- 
wards tire  N.  E.  point  oft' the  fort,  where  they 
grounded,  and  the  ship  soon  after  blew  up 
and  instantly  sank.  The  Burmali  ship, 
being  fitted  out  as  an  armed  vessel,  had  a 
good  deal  of  ammunition  on  board  : but 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  fortunately 
removed  before  the  explosion  took  place, 
otherwise  the  consequences  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  very  serious.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  by  what 
accident  the  junk  took  fire,  but  we  are 
happy  to  add  that  no  lives  have  been  lost  on 
this  occasion,  although  the  loss  of  property 
in  both  is  stated  to  be  very  extensive. — 

[ Penang  Gaz.  March  5. 

March  12,  1823. — On  Friday  last  an- 
chored in  the  harbour  the  grab  brig,  Dada- 
loy,  from  Siam  the  7th  Feb.,  and  Malacca 
the  1st  instant.  We  are  happy  in  having 
it  in  our  power  to  contradict  the  late  report 
that  Captain  Thissel  had  been  scalped  at 
Siam,  who  is  now  safely  arrived,  and  states 
he  had  never  received  the  least  molestation 
whatever ; but  on  the  contrary  had  experi- 
enced very  kind  and  obliging  attentions 
from  the  public  functionaries  of  that 
Government,  who  had  always  manifested 
the  most  friendly  disposition  towards  him 
and  his  charge. 

We  are  further  happy  to  add,  that  by 
Capt.  Thissel’s  account  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  European  had  been  punished  in 
the  manner  described,  during  the  time  he 
remained  at  Siam. — [Penang  Gaz. 

March  22,  1823. — By  the  arrival  of  a 
junk  from  the  west  coast,  we  learn  that 
the  schooner  Commerce,  Captain  Olivers, 
from  Calcutta  the  16th  January  last,  ex- 
perienced a violent  gale  of  wind  off'  Pulo 
Bouton,  and  was  obliged  inconsequence 
to  bear  up  and  proceed  to  the  west  coast, 
and  subsequently  had  sailed  for  Bencoolen. 
—^Penang  Gaz. 

April  12,  1823.— On  Thursday  morn- 
ing  anchored  in  the  harbour,  the  H„C. 
brig  Jessey,  Capt.  M.  Brown,  from  the 
eastward,  having  on  board  J.  Anderson, 
Esq.,  agent  to  the  Government,  and  Es- 
cort ; who,  we  understand,  has  returned 
from  a very  interesting  mission  to  the  east- 
ward. Passenger : — P.  O.  Carnegy,  Esq , 
C.  S. 

Yesterday  afternoon  came  to  an  anchor, 
the  Portuguese  ship  Margarida  Roza, 
Capt.  M.  F.  Marques,  from  Calcutta  the 
6th,  and  Pilot  the  13th  March. — [Penang 
Gaz. 

CHINA. 

Extract  of  a letter,  dated  Canton,  May 
15  : — “ It  is  rumoured  tliat  the  Chinese 
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Government  will  renew  the  demand  for 
the  seamen  in  the  affair  of  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Topaz,  in  the  ensuing  season ; but  it 
is  expected  some  means  will  he  found  out 
to  evade  it : and  it  is  hoped  no  interrup- 
tion to  trade  will  take  place  in  conse- 
quence.” 
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SINGAPORE. 

■Ill  T.  S.  RAFFLES. 

We  learn,  by  the  latest  arrivals  from 
Singapore,  that  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  to  whose 
prompt  and  energetic  exertions  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  possession  of  that  island,  im- 
portant both  as  affecting  our  political  and 
commercial  relations  with  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago, has,  at  his  own  request,  been 
relieved  from  the  charge  ; and  that  in  the 
month  of  June  last  he  resigned  it  to  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  who  has  been  nominated  by 
the  Supreme  Government  to  succeed  as 
Resident. 

We  have  much  satisfaction  in  submitting 
to  our  readers  the  correspondence  which 
passed  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles 
taking  his  final  leave  of  the  settlement : a 
correspondence  honourable  to  all  parties, 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a source  of  per- 
sonal gratification  to  Sir  Stamford,  on  his 
retirement  from  a quarter  of  our  Indian 
possessions  in  which  he  has  been  so  actively 
and  advantageously  engaged  in  the  public 
service  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

To  the  Hon.  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  Knt.,  &c. 

♦ 

Hon.  Sir : It  is  with  peculiar  satisfac- 

tion that  I find  myself  made  the  channel  of 
conveying  to  you  the  thanks  and  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  mercantile  community 
of  Singapore ; a body  distinguished  for 
good  sense  and  discrimination,  and  who 
have  at  once  felt  the  benefits  of  your  rule, 
and  enjoyed  the  best  means  of  appreciating 
your  exertions.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  myself,  who  have  for  so  many  years 
had  the  advantage  of  your  confidence  and 
friendship,  and  the  honour  of  serving  un- 
der your  government,  to  say  how  cordially 
I join  in  all  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
address : and  I shall  only  take  tin's  oppor- 
tunity, when  we  are  on  the  point  of  being 
separated  by  a long  interval  of  time  and 
place,  to  renew  to  you  the  assurance  of  my 
affectionate  attachment  to  your  person,  and 
my  respect  aud  esteem  for  your  public 
talents. 

I remain,  with  sincere  regard, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

J.  Crawfurd,  Resident. 
Singapore,  5tk  June  1823, 


To  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  Knt,  &c. 

Hon . Sir : The  period  of  your  ap- 

proaching and  final  departure  is  one  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  commercial  com- 
munity ofthis  place;  and  we,  the  undersign- 
ed members  of  it  gladly  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  affords  us,  of  indulging  in 
the  expression  of  those  feelings  towards 
your  person,  which  the  occasion  is  so  well 
calculated  to  excite. 

At  such  a moment,  we  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  panegyric,  when  we  advert  to  the 
distinguished  advantages  which  the  com- 
mercial interest  of  our  nation  at  large,  and 
your  own  more  especially,  have  derived 
from  your  personal  exertions.  To  your 
unwearied  zed,  your  vigilance,  and  your 
comprehensive  views,  we  owe  at  once  the 
foundation  and  maintenance  of  a settle- 
ment, unparalleled  for  the  liberality  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  has  been  established ; 
principles,  the  operation  of  which  has  con- 
verted, in  a period  short  beyond  all  ex- 
ample, a haunt  of  pirates  into  the  abode  of 
enterprize,  security,  and  opulence. 

While  we  acknowledge  our  own  peculiar 
obligations  to  you,  we  reflect,  at  the  same 
time,  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  upon  the 
active  and  beneficent  means  by  which  you 
have  promoted  and  patronized  the  diffu- 
sion of  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment, and  we  anticipate,  with  confidence, 
their  happy  influence,  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  civilization. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  author  of 
so  many  benefits  without  emotion,  or  with- 
out expressing  our  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
his  protection  and  society.  Accept,  Sir, 
we  beseech  you,  without  distinction  of  tribe 
or  nation,  the  expression  of  our  sincere  re- 
spect and  esteem,  and  be  assured  of  the 
deep  interest  we  shall  ever  take  in  your 
ow  n prosperity,  as  well  as  in  the  happiness 
of  those  who  are  most  tenderly  related  to 
you. 

We  remain,  &c. 

Signed  by  the  principal  Eurojiean, 
and  Native  Merchants  of  Singa- 
pore, thirty-nine  in  number. 
Singapore,  5th  June  1823. 

To  John  Crawfurd,  R,sq.,  Resident  at 
Singapore. 

Sir ; I have  had  the  honour  to  receive 
your  letter,  with  the  Address  from  the 
Mercantile  Community  of  Singapore, and 
you  will  oblige  me  by  submitting  to  that 
most  highly  respectable  body,. the  accom- 
panying reply. 

My  experience  enables  me  to  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  disinterestedness  and 
honour  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Sin- 
gapore, European  and  native;  and  while 
it  is  a high  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  such 
truly  respectable  establishments  formed,  in 
the  early  period  of  the  settlement,  it  can 
be  no  less  a proportionate  gratification  to 
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me  personally  to  receive,  from  men  so  dis- 
tinguished, so  unexpected  an  expression  of 
their  public  opinion,  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sures which  I have  felt  it  my  duty  to  adopt 
' for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  settlement. 

The  sentiments  of  respect  and  attach- 
ment which  you  are  pleased  to  express  to- 
wards my  person  are  most  grateful  to  my 
feelings ; and,  while  I thank  you  most 
sincerely  for  the  kind  and  handsome  maimer 
in  which  you  have  conveyed  them,  you 
must  allow  me,  in  return,  to  wish  you  all 
prosperity  in  the  discharge  of  the  important 
duties  to  which  you  are  now  called,  and  for 
winch  you  are  so  highly  and  eminently 
qualified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  you 
may  enjoy  all  happiness  and  comfort  in 
your  social  and  domestic  circle. 

With  an  affectionate  and  sincere  regard, 
believe  me  your’s  most  truly, 

T.  S.  Raffles. 
Singapore , 9th  June  1823. 

To  Alexander  Morgan,  Esq.,  A.  L.  John- 
ston, Esq.,  and  other  European  and 

Native  Merchants  of  Singapore. 

Gentlemen : Mr.  Crawfurd  has  de- 

livered to  me  the  Address  which  you  have 
so  kindly  and  delicately  drawn  up  on  the 
occasion  of  my  departure. 

Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  my 
personal  connexion  with  the  Estdblish- 
ment  of  Singapore,  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  I can  be  indifferent  to  any  of  its 
interests — far  less  to  its  commercial  interests, 
of  which  I consider  you  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives. 

It  has  happily  been  consistent  with  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain',  and  accordant  with 
the  principles  of  the  East-India  Company, 
that  Singapore  should  be  established  as  a 
Free  Port— that  no  sinister,  no  sordid  view 
— no  consideration,  either  of  political  im- 
portance or  pecuniary  advantage,  should 
interfere  with  the  broad  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  British  interests  in  Sin- 
gapore were  established.  Monopoly  and 
exclusive  privileges,  against  which  public 
opinion  has  so  long  raised  its  voice,  are 
here  unknown ; and,  while  the  Free  Port 
of  Singapore  is  allowed  to  continue  and 
prosper,  as  it  hitherto  has  done,  the  policy 
and  liberality  of  the  East-India  Company, 
by  whom  the  Settlement  was  founded,  and 
under  whose  protection  and  control  it  is 
still  administered,  can  never  be  disputed. 

That  Singapore  will  long  and  always 
remain  a Free  Port,  and  that  no  taxes  on 
trade  or  industry  will  be  established,  to 
check  its  future  rise  and  prosperity,  I can 
have  no  doubt.  I am  justified  in  saying 
thus  much,  on  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Government  of  India,  and  on  the  authority 
of  those  who  are  most  likely  to  have  weight 
in  the  councils  of  our  nation  at  home. 

For  the  public  and  peculiar  mark  of 
respect  which  you,  gentlemen,  have  been 


desirous  of  showing  me,  on  the  occasion  of 
my  departure  from  the  settlement,  I beg 
that  you  will  accept  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

I know  the  feeling  which  dictated  it.  I 
acknowledge  the  delicacy  with  which  it  ha* 
been  conveyed,  and  I prize  most  highly 
the  gratifying  terms  to  me  personally  in 
which  it  has  been  expressed. 

During  my  residence  among  you,  it  ha* 
afforded  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  wit- 
ness the  prudence,  the  regularity,  the  ho- 
nourable character  of  your  proceedings ; 
and  when  I quit  you  for  other  lands,  I 
shall  be  proud  to  bear  testimony  in  your 
favour,  not  only  as  your  due,  but  as  the 
best  proof  of  the  sure  and  certain  result 
which  the  adoption  of  liberal  and  en- 
lightened principles  on  the  part  of  Go- 
vernment may  always  calculate  upon. 

There  are  some  among  you,  gentlemen, 
who  had  to  encounter  difficulties  on  the 
first  establishment  of  the  freedom  of  the 
port,  and  against  whom  party  spirit,  and  its 
concomitant,  partial  judgment,  was  allowed 
for  a time  to  operate.  In  the  commanding 
station  in  w hich  my  public  duty  has  placed 
me,  I . have  had  an  opportunity  of,  in  a 
great  measure,  investigating  and  deter- 
mining the  merits  of  the  case ; and  the  re- 
sult renders  it  a duty  on  my  part,  and 
which  I perform  with  much  satisfaction, 
to  express  my  most  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  the  honourable  principles  which 
actuated  the  merchants  of  Singapore  von 
that  occasion. 

I am  not  aware,  gentlemen,  that  I have 
done  any  of  you  a favour ; that  is  to  say, 
that  I have  done  to  any  man  amongst  you 
that  which  I would  not  have  done  to  his 
neighbour,  or  more  than  what  my  duty  re- 
quired of  me,  acting  as  I have  done,  on 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  principles  au- 
thorized by  my  superiors.  My  best  en- 
deavours have  not  been  wanting  to  esta- 
blish such  principles,  and  to  sketch  such 
outlines  as  have  appeared  to  me  necessary 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  settlement ; 
and,  in  doing  this,  it  has  been  most  satis- 
factory to  me  to  have  found  in  you  that 
ready  concurrence,  and  at  all  times  that 
steady  support,  which  was  essential  to  my 
government  and  authority. 

May  you,  gentlemen,  English  and  na- 
tive, and,  as  the  language  of  your  address 
expresses  it,  without  class  or  distinction, 
long  continue  in  the  honourable  and  dis- 
tinguished course  which  you  have  so  hap- 
pily commenced  ; and  may  the  principles 
which  you  respect  and  act  upon,  long  dis- 
tinguish you  among  the  merchants  of  the 
East. 

I can  never  forget  tliat  the  Singapore 
Institution  could  not  have  been  founded 
without  your  aid.  The  liberal  manner  in 
which  you  came  forward,  to  sj»are  from 
your  hard  earnings  so  large  a portion  for 
the  improvement  and  civilization  of  the 
surrounding  tribes,  and  in  furtlierance  of 
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general  knowledge  and  science,  would  at 
once  stamp  the  character  of  the  Singapore 
merchant,  even  if  it  did  not  daily  come 
forward  on  more  ostensible  occasions. 

I am  most  grateful  for  the  kind  ex- 
pression of  your  personal  regards  to  me 
and  those  who  may  be  dear  to  me  ; and,  in 
return,  beg  you  will  accept  my  most  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  wishes  for  your  health, 
comfort,  and  prosperity. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
Singapore)  9th  June  1823.  T.  S.  Raffles. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Australian  Bible  Society. — We  have  re- 
ceived from  Hobart  Town  a copy  of  the 
“ Fourth  Report  of  the  Auxiliary  Branch 
Bible  Society  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land,” 
which  has  but  very  recently  been  printed. 
We  are  proud  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
apparently  unremitting  exertions  of  the 
members  of  so  potent  an  auxiliary  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  word  of  God  throughout 
those  populous  and  interesting  Settlements. 
The  institution  seems  to  Ire  far  from  dis- 
couraging : in  which  assertion  we  feel 
borne  out  by  the  following  sentence  con- 
tained i . the  report : “ It  was  deter  mined 
that  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Cowper,  Secretary  to  the  Bible 
Society  of  New  South  Wales,  for  a further 
supply  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

Accident. — We  are  sorry  to  have  to  re- 
port the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Howe,  secon  I son  of  • W'illiam  Howe, 
Esq.  J.  1\,  of  Molle’s  Main.  This  pro- 
mising young  gentleman  was  unfortu- 
nately struck  by  the  limb  of  a tree  which 
fell  upon  him  on  Monday  last.  Surgical 
aid  was  promptly  obtained,  but  every 
eflort  to  prolong  existence  proved  abor- 
tive; Mr.  Howe  dying  the  same  night. 

Abandonment  of  Corporal  Punishment. 
We  intended  some  time  since  to  have 
noticed  the  beneficent  abandonment  of 
corporal  punishment  among  the  govern- 
ment gangs,  which  was  at  one  period  (no 
doubt  necessarily)  much  resorted  to.  Hi  ere 
seems  to  have  been  a system  introduced 
which  is  more  embittering  aud  degrading 
to  the  notorious  and  hardene ! offender, 
less  repulsive  to  humanity,  and  at  the 
. same  time  more  operative  in  its  effects 
than  the  old  system.  The  offender,  in- 
stead of  being  brought  before  the  magis- 
trate for  every  crime,  as  heretofore,  and 
receiving  a merited  corporal  punishment, 
is  now  visited  with  a sentence  from  tire 
chief  engineer,  which  directs  the  deter- 
mined transgressor  to  wear  a chain  to  one 
of  his  legs,  to  which  is  attached  a log  in 
the  shape  of  u sug  r-loaf ; and  this  log 
and  chain  ere  varied  in  size  and  weight, 
according  to  the  degree  of  tine  offence 
perpetrated.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  whip  is  not  still  suspended  over  the 
incorrigible  rogue  ; but  it  is  gratifying  to 
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reflect,  that  a punishment  is  in  estimation, 
which  is  so  ignominious  as  well  as  irk- 
some in  its  visitation  ; while  flogging,  at 
which  the  human  mind  involuntarily  re- 
coils, is  becoming  so  much  in  disuse,  that 
ere  long,  it  is  hoped,  the  agonizing  system 
will  drop  into  oblivion.  There  are  num- 
bers of  characters  who  would  rather  un- 
dergo the  chastisement  of  the  whip  than 
be  publicly  exposed  in  the  streets  and 
roads,  with  so  disagreeable  and  reproachful 
an  appendage  as  the  cliain  and  log ; and 
where  a degree  of  shame  is  manifested, 
interwoven  with  punishment,  hopes  may 
be  entertained  of  a not  far-distant  refor- 
mation, even  among  the  most  abandoned. 
— Sydney  Gazette , Nov.  1. 

Losses  at  Sea. — Advices  from  Hobart 
Town  mournfully  inform  us  of  the  great 
loss  our  colonial  trade  has  experienced,  in 
the  wrecks  of  three  vessels,  within  the  last 
four  months.  The  Victorine,  Capt.  Risk, 
has  never  been  heard  of  since  her  depar- 
ture from  Sydney  in  August  last.  The 
Little  Mary,  a number  of  weeks  since, 
left  Ilobart  Town  for  Port  Dalrymple, 
with  a cargo  of  merchandise  on  board,  es- 
timated at  «£5000 ; she  is  also  now  pro- 
nounced to  be  lost,  not  having  reached 
her  destination.  Mr.  Stocker,  of  Ilolmrt 
Town,  is  a loser  by  this  vessel  of  £\l2Q0 
And  the  Governor  Brisbane,  a fine 
schooner,  in  endeavouring  to  clear  the 
land  for  the  Mauritius,  was  blown  on 
shore  at  Port  Dalrymple  in  a gale  of 
wind,  and  completely  wrecked  ; fortu- 
nately, in  this  instance,  no  lives  were  lost. 
Ibid)  Nov.  8. 

PIRACY  IN  ffHE  PACIFIC. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  parti- 
culars obtained  relative  to  the  vessel  seized 
by  Captain  Henry.  When  the  Queen 
Charlotte  arrived  at  the  Islands,  she  found 
an  armed  brig  at  anchor,  of  800  tons  bur- 
then, carrying  fourteen  18-pounders,  and 
two  long  24’s,  brass  mortars.  Capt.  Henry, 
after  remaining  nt  anchor  some  time,  put  to 
sea,  to  make  for  one  of  the  windward 
islands,  at  which  his  father  resided.  As 
soon  as  he  had  got  an  offing,  the  brig, 
which  Captain  Henry  was  afraid  of  the 
first  moment  he  saw,  had  also  weighed, 
and  gave  chace  to  the  Queen  Charlotte ; 
the  latter  vessel  presently  altered  her 
course,  and  just  managed  to  enter  the  port 
of  an  adjacent  island ; the  suspicious  ves- 
sel in  the  mean  time  bore  away  for  the 
island  to  which  Captain  Henry  was  bound. 
After  a few  days’  detention,  the  Queen 
Charlotte  proceeded  to  the  intended  island, 
where  the  brig  was  lying  at  anchor.  Capt. 
Henry  gave  not  the  least  ground  for 
alarm,  and  the  brig  shewing  no  hostile 
disposition,  all  things  went  on  apparently 
well.  Shortly  after  the  Queen  Charlotte 
had  been  at  anchor,  an  escaped  prisoner  of 
this  colony,  said  to  be  by  the  General 
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Gates  (American),  informed  Capt.  Henry 
that  the  pirate,  which  designation  she  then 
received,  was  going  to  take  the  Queen 
Charlotte.  It  appeared  the  present  captain 
had  formerly  been  the  mate  ; but  tliat  the 
crew,  with  the  exception  of  two  boats’ 
crews  left  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  had  mu- 
tinied, and  ran  away  with  the  vessel.  A 
day  or  two  after  this  piratical  act,  the 
booty  was  divided  among  those  on  board  ; 
the  amount  to  each  man  was  63§  dollars  ; 
and  then  thirty  of  the  hands  voluntarily 
gave  up  the  vessel  to  the  mate,  who  retained 
command  with  only  fifteen  hands,  the 
others  putting  ashore  on  the  Peruvian 
coast,  in  a launch.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  pirate  to  take  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  exchange  vessels ; and  after  that,  to 
plunder  the  Dragon  and  Governor  Mac- 
quarie, which  brigs  were  among  the 
islands.  Being  acquainted  with  all  these 
circumstances,  Captain  Henry  acted  ac- 
cordingly. Most  of  the  pirates  were  on 
shore,  being  under  no  apprehension,  of 
course  thinking  all  was  safe.  Captain 
Henry  gav»*  the  captain  an  invitation  on 
board  to  tea ; it  was  accepted,  ami  he  was 
detained  a prisoner.  Two  boats’  crews 
were  sent  off  to  take  charge  of  the  enemy. 
The  ofiicer  on  lx>ard,  with  only  two  other 
men,  the  instant  he  saw  the  boats  filled 
with  men,  exclaimed,— I knew  how  it 
would  be!”  and  ran  below.  The  men 
were  on  board  in  an  instant,  and  the  mate, 
together  with  the  brig,  was  secured.  A 
gun  was  fired  shortly  after  as  a signal, 
when  the  other  pirates  came  on  board  and 
were  made  prisoner*.  An  English  wha- 
ler, the  name  of  which  is  not  remembered 
by  Captain  Hunter,  happening  shortly 
after  to  touch  at  the  islands,  the  captain  of 
the  captured  brig,  with  ten  of  his  men, 
ran  away  with  a boat,  and  obtained  a pas- 
sage on  board,  thus  effecting  his  escape, 
and  satisfactorily  proving  that  he  was 
guilty  of  the  charge  of  piracy  attributed 
to  him.  Many  actions,  subsequent  to  his 
caption,  corroborated  the  statements  that 
were  in  evidence  against  him.  To  act 
with  all  that  prudence  and  caution  which 
should  ever  characterize  British  com- 
manders in  cases  of  such  extreme  impor- 
tance, Captain  Henry  called  a council. 
It  consisted  of  four  captains  of  whalers, 
who  had  put  in  to  refresh  on  their  home- 
ward bound  passage.  By  this  assembly 
the  piratical  brig  was  declared  un-sea- 
worthy  : she  therefore  now  remains  at 
Otaheite  at  anchor,  and  is  already  pretty 
near  akin  to  a wreck. 

At  an  island  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
Hapaee,  Captain  Hunter  picked  up  a man 
wlm  formed  part  of  the  crew  of  an  En- 
glish whaler  named  the  Ceres,  which 
vessel  was  wrecked  about  thirteen  months 
previously,  off  one  of  the  Hapaee  islands. 
She  w'as  reported  to  have  procured  200 
tons  of  oil.  Unfortunately  she  went  on 
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shore  about  daylight,  and  the  crew  taking 
to  the  boats,  safely  landed  on  an  unin- 
habited island.  They  remained  here  for 
some  days*  when  two  of  the  boats  were 
dispatched  to  a contiguous  island  for  in- 
formation, and  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
inhabited  : it  w-as  about  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant. It  proved  to  be  well  populated,  and 
the  boats  were  detained  ; the  seamen,  how- 
ever, finding  themselves  likely  to  be  de- 
tained as  prisoners,  Hew  to  t he  boats,  when 
four  of  them  were  killed  by  the  natives, 
and  the  others  secured.  The  next  day, 
four  canoes,  with  four  natives  in  eaeh,  re- 
paired to  the  island  where  the  wreck  lay. 
This  party  of  barbarians  murdered  the 
captain  and  two  of  his  men,  and  cudgelled 
most  of  the  others  dreadfully.  One  boat 
being  still  at  the  option  of  the  hapless 
crew,  the  residue  made  their  escape  to  an 
uninhabited  island  called  Toofoa,  where 
they  remained  two  days  ; after  which  they 
proceeded  to  the  island  where  the  two 
boats  were  detained,  and  there  remained 
till  they  became  scattered  among  the  va- 
rious islands,  ever  after  experiencing  the 
most  unlimited  kindness  and  attention 
from  the  natives.  Captain  Beveridge,  of 
the  St.  Michael,  having  gained  information 
of  this  affair  at  Tongatoboo,  went  to  those 
islands,  and  took  seventeen  of  the  crew 
on  board,  who  are  now  with  him  on  their 
way  to  Port.  Jackson. — [Sydney  Gazette, 
Nov.  22. 

WRECK  OF  THE  BRIO  CAI.DER. 

“ Newcastle , 28 th  Jan.  1823. 

“ Sir: — I beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that 
I sailed  from  Sydney  Cove  on  Friday 
morning,  tfie  24th  instant,  in  the  brig 
Calder,  which  you  were  pleased  to  give  me 
charge  of.  At  a quarter  past  ten  o’clock, 
having  cleared  the  heads  of  Port  Jackson, 
the  pilot  left  us,  and  I made  all  possible 
sail  for  Newcastle,  in  compliance  with  the 
instructions  which  I received  from  you. 
At  five  r.  m.  I stood  in  for  the  entrance  of 
Newcastle  river,  the  wind  being  at  S.  E. 
by  S.,  and  shortened  sail  for  die  pilot.  At 
a quarter  after  five  Mr.  Eckford,  (thepilot) 
came  on  board,  and  took  charge  of  the 
brig.  As  the  vessel  was  rounding  a reef 
called  the  Bomb  Borers,  and  standing  into 
a channel  inside  Nobby’s  Island,  the  wind 
headed  us  off  to  the  westward,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  tack ; and,  at  the  mo- 
ment the  pilot  was  giving  his  orders  for  so 
doing,  a very  sudden  and  heavy  squall  of 
wind  took  the  brig,  and  laid  her  over  very 
much,  and  completely  deadened  her  way 
through  the  water.  As  soon  as  we  got 
way  on  her  again,  the  helm  was  put  a-lee, 
but  the  wind  unfortunately  varying  round 
with  the  vessel,  at  the  moment  the  helm 
was  put  down  she  missed  stays,  and  there 
not  being  room  to  wear,  the  anchor  was, 
by  the  pilot’s  orders,  immediately  let  go, 
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to  prevent  her  drifting  on  a shoal  to  lee- 
ward, called  the  Oyster  Bank.  At  the 
same  time  the  sails  were  all  clued  up  and 
hauled  ; but  finding  the  firsfanchor  did 
not  bring  her  up,  a second  anchor  was 
also  let  go,  and  the  brig  then  sailing 
close  upon  the  shoal,  a warp  was  run  out 
to  the  mooring  buoy  in  the  channel,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  warp  her  off  into 
deep  water : but  I regret  to  say  the  warp 
parted  as  soon  as  we  began  to  heave  upon 
it,  and  the  brig  soon  after  drifted  in  upon 
the  shoal,  and  began  to  strike  very  heavily. 
A violent  surf  breaking  over  the  shoal  at 
the  time,  the  chain  cable  soon  parted; 
the  long  boat  was  hoisted  out,  to  endeavour 
to  carry  out  another  anchor ; but  we  found 
it  impracticable  to  keep  her  near  the  ves- 
sel, as  she  was  every  moment  in  danger  of 
being  stove  to  pieces.  At  this  time  we 
could  not  procure  any  assistance  from  the 
settlement  of  Newcastle,  and  the  brig  still 
continuing  to*  strike  on  the  shoal,  and  to 
labour  excessively,  and  it  being  found  im- 
practicable to  get  any  boat  alongside  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  any  effectual  as- 
sistance to  her,  it  was  thought  by  the  pilot 
and  myself  most  advisable  to  leave  the 
vessel  (if  possible),  as  from  the  appearance 
of  the  weather,  and  situation  of  the  brig, 
we  had  no  hopes  of  her  holding  together 
till  day-break.  The  long-boat  was  with 
some  difficulty  hauled  alongside ; and, 
after  considerable  risk,  the  whole  of  the 
crew  got  into  her,  and  we  hauled  off  to 
the  mooring  buoy,  shortly  after  which  the 
second  cable  broke,  and  the  brig  fell 
broadside  on  the  breakers,  and  I expected 
the  masts  to  go  by  the  board  every  minute. 
During  the  night  she  bet  over  the  shoal 
upon  the  beach,  where  she  now  lies  in  a 
good  position  for  heaving  her  off;  but 
hitherto  every  exertion  that  has  been  made 
to  moor  her  has  been  unavailing,  as  the 
heavy  surf  that  rolLs  in  upon  the  beach 
prevents  any  boats  getting  near  the  vessel 


so  as  to  enable  me  to  get  our  spare  anchor 
out  to. try  to  heave  her  off.  The  Govern- 
ment here  have  given  me  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power,  but  to  no  effect.  I have 
landed  all  the  small  stores,  and  Rome  of 
the  iron  bars,  and  have  struck  yards  and 
topmasts,  and  have  got  them  on  shore, 
together  with  the  running  rigging  sails, 
&c. ; and  Major  Morriset  has  stationed  a 
military  guard  on  the  beach,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  every  thing  that  may  be  landed. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  weather  has 
been  such  as  to  frustrate  every  attempt  we 
have  made  to  get  her  off ; added  to  which, 
there  are  not  any  effectual  means  at  this 
place  to  move  her,  Government  having 
neither  anchors  nor  cables  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose. I have  already  swept  for  the  brig’s 
anchors,  but  without  success.  I shall  try 
again,  but  I fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
find  them.  The  brig  has  sunk  in  tl>e  sand 
forward  about  six  feet,  and  four  feet  abaft. 
I am  not  aware  that  she  has  received  any 
damage  in  the  hull ; she  has  not  as  yet  made 
any  water,  her  rudder  is  bet  off,  and  the 
pintles  are  all  broke ; but  I cannot  get  it 
sufficiently  clear  of  the  counter  to  unhang 
it.  There  is  no  possibility  of  moving  her 
till  the  next  spring  tides,  and  only  then 
by  such  assistance  as  you  may  send  or 
bring  from  Sydney.  The  master  of  the 
schooner  Sally  (Mr.  Simpson)  is  the  bearer 
of  this.  He  has  given  me  every  assistance ; 
and  I refer  you  to  him  for  further  particu- 
lars. He  lias  sent  me  an  anchor  and 
cable,  for  which  I have  given  him  a re- 
ceipt. I propose  getting  the  spare  anchor 
out  astern,  to  prevent  the  brig  being  driven 
higher  upon  the  beach ; you  may  rely  on 
every  exertion  being  made  by  me  for  the 
interest  of  the  brig,  in  her  present  disas- 
trous situation.  I am,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

U WlI.I.lAM  WoK»H.” 

To  Captain  Peter  Dillon. 

[Sydney  Gaz.  Jan . 9,  1823. 
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EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 

ERECTION  OF  A DIRECTOR. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  26',  a ballot  was  taken 
at  the  East -India  House,  for  the  election 
of  a Director,  in  the  room  of  Charles 
Grant,  Esq.  deceased.  At  six  o’clock  the 
glasses  were  closed  and  delivered  to  the 
scrutineers,  who  reported  the  election  to 
have  fallen  on  John  Masterman,  Esq. 
The  votes  were  as  follows  ; 

Mr.  Masterman  ....  1121 

Mr.  Muspratt 459 

Majority  of  662  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mas- 
term  an. 


APPOINTMENTS,  &c. 

Col.  the  Hon.  Henry  King,  from  half- 
pay 5th  Foot,  has  been  appointed  Col.  of 
the  1st  Royal  Veteran  Battalion,  vice  Maj. 
Gen.  Kelso,  deceased. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  John  O.  Vandeleur, 
K.  C.  B.,  from  the  19th  Dragoons  has 
been  appointed  Col.  of  the  14th  (or 
Duchess  of  York’s  own)  regt.  of  Light 
Dragoons,  vice  Gen.  J.W.,  Earl  of  Bridg- 
water, deceased. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  George  Airey,  K.C.  H., 
from  the  8th  regt.  of  Foot,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  the  39th  ( Dorsetshire) 
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regt.  of  Infantry,  vice  Gen.  Nisbett  Bal- 
four, deceased. 

Capt.  William  Fitzwilliam  Owen,  who 
is  now  employed  surveying  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Africa,  is  appointed  Kydrogra- 
pher  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Capt.  Wm.  Hurd. 

Windsor  Castle,  Oct.  28. — The  King 
was  this  day  pleased  to  confer  the  honour 
of  knighthood  upon  Christopher  Puller, 
Esq.,  on  his  appointment  of  Chief  Justice 
of  Bengal. 


Foreign  Office,  Nov.  14. — The  King  has 
been  pleased  to  appoint  the  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Granville  to  be  his  Majesty’s 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands. 

The  King  has  also  been  pleased  to  ap- 
prove of  Mr.  Jose  Agostinho  Parral,  as 
Consul-General  at  Gibraltar  for  his  most 
Faithful  Majesty. 

Whitehall,  Nov.  17. — The  King  has 
been  pleased  to  grant  the  dignity  of  a 
Viscount  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  unto  Richard,  Earl 
of  Clancarty,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Most  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  late  his  Majesty’s  Ambassador  * 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotteYi,  by  the 
name,  style,  and  title  of  Viscount  Clan- 
carty, of  the  county  of  Cork. 

Carlton  House , Nov.  21.— The  follow- 
ing had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 
the  King  * 

Sir  Francis  Bayley,  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed Recorder  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Island. 

Sir  Charles  Harcourt  Chambers,  on  his 
being  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Bombay. 

COURT  MARTIAL 

ON  LIEUT.  W.  l’KICE  HAMILTON,  LATE  -OF 
H.  M.  SHIP  TOPAZE. 

A Court- Martial  was  held  on  board  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  on  Monday,  10th  Nov., 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Lieut. 
William  Price  Hamilton,  lateofliis  Ma- 
jesty’s ship  Topazc,  as  connected  with  the 
affray  which  took  place  in  the  month  of 
December  1821,  between  a party  of  sea- 
men belonging  to  that  ship  and  some  of 
the  natives  of  Lintin,  in  China,  and  to  try 
him  for  having  caused  the  death  of  some  of 
the  said  natives. 

Lieut.  Hamilton’s  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, as  reported  to  Capt.  C.  Rich- 
ardson (who  was  absent  at  some  distance 
from  the  ship  at  the  time,  during  which 
Lieut.  Hamilton  was  commanding  officer,) 
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was  read  to  the  Court,  by  which  it  appear- 
ed, that  on  Saturday,  the  1.5th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1821,  he  sent  the  barge  on  shore  with 
a division  of  seamen,  at  Lintin,  to  got  the 
daily  allowance  of  water,  and  to  wash  and 
scrub  their  clothes  on  the  beach.  Two 
midshipmen were  sent  m the  boat  to  hike 
care  to  preserve  peace;  that  notwithstanding 
this  precaution,  an  affray  look  place  be- 
tween the  party  sent  to  get  water  and  the 
natives ; the  latter,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  having  come  down  in  great  numbers, 
and  attacked  the  seamen;  and  upon  this 
being  observed  on  board  the  Topazc,  Lieut. 
Hamilton  immediately  caused  a fire  to  be 
opened  on  the  shore,  by  which  some  of  the 
natives  were  killed.  Boats  were  dispatched 
from  the  ship,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring 
off'  the  party  of  seamen,  which  was  effected 
without  the  loss  of  any  lives  on  their  part, 
although  several  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  badly  wounded. 

A large  mass  of  documentary  evidence 
was  also  read,  consisting  of  correspon- 
dence between  Captain  Richardson  and 
the  Chinese  Authorities,  &c.on  the  subject. 
Several  witnesses  were  then  examined,  and 
the  Court  having  completed  the  inquiry, 
pronounced  as  follow's : — 

“ The  Courtis  of  opinion,  that  the  death 
of  the  said  natives  arose  from  an  unpro  • 
yoked  and  barbarous  attack  made  by  them 
on  an  unarmed  part  of  the  crew  of  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Topaze,  who  were  peace- 
ably employed  on  shore  on  the  occasion 
above  stated,  and  that  the  measures  so 
promptly  adopted  by  Lieut.  Hamilton 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  above-mentioned  men,  and  that  he 
did  not  continue  the  fire  .from  the  ship 
after  that  object  was  obtained ; and  that  the 
conduct  of  Lieut.  W.  P.  Hamilton  was 
that  of  a zealous  and  meritorious  officer, 
anxious  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  crew 
under  his  charge,  and  to  support  the  honour 
of  the  British  flag,  in  repelling  a wanton 
insult  on  it,  and  doth  adjudge  him  to  be 
honourably  acquitted.” 

Capt.  E.  Brace,  C.  B.of  the  Ganges, 
President. 

. INDIA  SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Oct.  29.  Deal.  Exmouth,  Evans,  from 
Bengal  and  Mauritius. — Passengers  from 
Bengal : Mrs.  Elliott,  Capt.  Robinson, 
1 7th  regt.  Dragoons ; Cornet  W . Peun  ; 
J.  P.Martin,  Esq.  ; the  two  Misses  Bechcr ; 
W.  Mac  Mahon,  a soldier  ; and  four  ser- 
vants.— From  the  Mauritius : Mrs.  May  ; 
Lieut.  Delaney,  82d  regt.;  Capt.  Cunat; 
Mons.  Alliez ; W.  Morgan,  a soldier. 

SO.  Gravesend.  Princess  Charlotte,  Lamb, 
from  Madras. 

Nov.  8.  Plymouth.  Pigott,  Tomlin, 
from  Bombay  27th  June. — Passengers : 
Mrs.  Orton  and  three  children,  and  female 
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native  servant ; Mrs.  J.  Stout  and  two 
children ; Capt.  M.  Kirby,  H.  M.  65th 
foot;  Lieut.  F.  Curzon,  II.  M.  53d  foot ; 
George  Giberne,  Esq.  and  Benj.  Hutt, 
Esq.  (Company’s  civil  service  ; I)r.  J.  Or- 
ton ; Capt.  K.  Cozens,  Company’s  military 
service,  Madras  Lieut.  E.  W.  Harris, 
Bombay  establishment;  Master  A.  Spear. 

6.  Gravesend.  Agincourt , Mahon, 
from  Madras,  Mauritius  and  St.  Helena. 
— Passengers : Mrs.  Pereira,  Mrs.  Atkin- 
son, Mrs.  Mahon,  Mrs.  Dowdall ; Lieut. 
Col.  Pereira,  6th  regt.  N.  I. ; Dr.  Atkin- 
son, do. ; Lieut.  Thomas,  H.  M.  Royal 
Scots;  Lieut.  C.  Turner,  18th  N.  I.  ; 
Lieut.  Cutcliff,  Sd  N.  V.  bat.  ; Ensign 
Mayo,  H.  C.  S. ; Mr.  Hayes,  band-master, 
H.  M.  41st  regt. ; Miss  Fanny  Atkinson, 
Miss  Caroline  Atkinson,  Miss  Lambton, 
Master  T.  H.  Atkinson,  Master  T.  God- 
frey, and  Master  G.  H.  Atkinson ; two 
servants;  and  three  invalids,  H.  C service. 

19.  Liverpool.  Perseverance , Fenn, 
from  Bengal ; sailed  from  the*  Sand  Heads 
22d  June. 

— Off  Plymouth,  Mvlgrave  Castle , 
Ralph,  from  the  Mauritius  28th  July. 

Departures. 

Oct.  30.  Deal.  Minstrel,  Arcoll,  for  the 
Cape  and  Batavia. 

— - Portsmouth.  Providence , Remming- 
ton,  for  Madras  and  Bengal. — Passengers  / 
Col.  Dewar,  Beng.  Inf. ; Capt.  Heard, 
ditto;  Lieut.  Ellerton  and  lady;  Mr. and 
Mrs.  Horsley;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Menzies; 
Miss  Greaves  ; Miss  Jeff  ries ; Rev.  J.  Les- 
lie ; Mrs.  Leslie  ; Mr.  Bedell  ; Dr.  Men- 
zies, Assist.  Surg. ;-  Dr.  Cummins ; Mr. 
Falconer ; Mr.  Greaves. 

Nov.  2.  Deal.  Resource , Pritchard,  for 
Tellicherry  and  Bombay. 

12.  Portsmouth.  Sir  Edward  Paget, 
Geary,  for  Bengal. — Passengers:  The 
Hon.  Sir  Christopher  Puller,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  India  ; Capt.  Bradley,  4tli  Ben- 
gal N.I. ; Lieut.  Anson,  11th  Drags.; 
Lieut.  Moule,  4th  Bengal  N.I.  ; Lieut. 
Vincent,  9th  Bengal  N.I. ; C.  Puller, 
jun.,  Esq.;  J.  Fultan,  Esq.,  for  Madeira; 
J.  Moorhouse,  Esq.,  Free  Merchant,  and 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages ; Roger 
Winter,  Esq.,  Barrister,  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  (with  the  privilege  of 
practising  at  the  Supreme  Court,  Cal- 
cutta) ; Lady  Pullen ; Mrs.  Bradley ; Mrs. 
Vincent;  and  Miss  Wallis. 

— Portsmouth.  Rarkworth , Cotgravo, 
for  Bombay. 

15.  Gravesend.  Clyde,  Driver,  for  Ma- 
dras and  Bengal. 

18.  Ditto.  Bombay  Merchant , Kemp, 
for  Bombay. 

22.  Plymouth.  Shannon , Kendall,  for 
Batavia. 


The  Asia,  Reid,  London  to  Bengal,  was 
spoken  with  on  the  29th  Sept.,  in  lat.  11. 

long.  24. 

The  England,  London  to  Ceylon,  and 


the  Catherine  Stewart,  Forbes,  London  to 
Bombay,  were  spoken  with  about  the  20th 
August,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellington,  outward- 
bound,  put  into  Simon’s  Bay  on  the  3d, 
and  sailed  again  on  the  17th  August. 

The  Repulse,  Paterson,  from  St.  He- 
lena and  London,  arrived  at  Rat  Island, 
Bencoolen,  on  the  23d  June. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct ■ 26-  In  Stanhope-street,  the  lady  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  of  a son. 

AW.  1.  In  Hill-street,  the  Lady  of 
Thomas  Iiaikes,  Esq.,  of  a son.  The  in* 
fant  died  shortly  afterwards. 

— The  Lady  Theodosia  Rice,  of  a 6on. 

7.  In  York-place,  the  lady  of  Joseph 
Hume,  Esq.,  M P.,  of  a daughter. 

— In  Chesterfield-street,  May-fair,  the 
Lady  Maria  West,  of  a son- 

12.  At  Portsmouth,  the  lady  of  Major- 
General  Sir  James  Lyon,  K.C.B.,  of  a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct.  30.  At  St.  George’s  Church,  Ha- 
nover Square,  Lieut.- Gen.  Sir  Thomas 
• Hislop,  Bart.,  G.C.  B.,  to  Emma,  daughter 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Elliot ; and,  at 
same  time,  Capt.  Elliot,  eldest  son  of  the 
Right  HOn.  Hugh  Elliot,  to  Margaret  Sey- 
mour, only  daughter  of  James  Masterton, 
Esq.,  of  Braw  Castle,  Perthshire. 

31.  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  of  Newgate- 
street, . Surgeon,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Lieut. -Colonel  James  Edwards,  of  the 
Bengal  Establishment,  to  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  J.  N.  Michell,  Esq.,  of  Union- 
court,  Broad -street. 

Nov.  11.  At  Lambeth  chuicch,  Major- 
General  Young,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  to 
Catherine,  second  daughter  of  the  late  J.  B. 
Bickneli,  Esq.,  of  Doctors’  Commons. 

12.  At  Polmaly,  Glen  Urquhart,  Inver- 
ness-shire, Sir  Charles  Chambers,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ju- 
dicature at  Bombay,  to  Isabella,  younger 
daughter  of  the  late  Major  William  Wilson. 

17.  At- the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Rotherhithe,  Mr.  Philip  Hunt,  eldest  son 
of  Philip  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta,  to 
Hester,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Walker,  all. of  the  same  place. 


DEATHS. 

Aug.  11.  At  Bahia,  Dugald  Campbell, 
Esq.,  Merchant. 

Sept.  15.  At  Bordentown,  New  Jersey, 
General  Lallemand. 

18.  At  Rio  de  Janerio,  Harriet  Mar- 
garet, wife  of  Geo.  Naylor,  Esq.,  of  that 
place. 

29.  At  Exeter,  at  his  own  house,  Major- 
General  Richard  Cooke,  of  the  Hon.  East 
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India  Company’s  Army  on  the  Bombay  burghshire,  Robert  Elliot,  Esq.,  formerly 
Establishment,  aged  59  years.  of  Amsterdam. 


30.  At  New  Saughton,  North  Britain, 
James  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Saughton. 

Oct.  9.  Mr.  John  Shaw,  Surgeon  in 
Great  Marlow'. 

— At  Winchelsea,  aged  68,  Richard 
Maliphant,  Esq. 

15.  In  Cumberland-strcet,  Ellinor  Jane, 
wife  of  Capt.  J.  Madan  Maitland,  Grena- 
dier Guards. 

16.  At  Oujounet,  near  Rolle,  Switzer- 
land, William  Archer,  Esq. 

— - At  Denboig,  Fifeshire,  General 
Nisbett  Balfour,  Colonel  of  the  39th  regt. 

— At  Woolwich,  Lieut. -General  Baily 
Wellington,  Colonel  Commandant  of  2d 
bat.  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

At  Oxenfoord  Castle,  Mid- Lothian, 
Lady  Dalrymple,  wife  of  Sir  John  Ha- 
milton Dalrymple,  Bart. 

— The  Rev.  Wm.  Cullen,  R.  C.,  Dean 
of  the  Diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin. 

20.  At  Aberystwith,  county  of  Cardigan, 
Ann  Howell,  wife  of  Thomas  Howell, 
Esq.,  formerly  of  Whitney -Court,  Here- 
fordshire. 

23.  At  Penzance,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Peel, 
M.  A.,  ofthe  University  of  Oxford,  aged  26.  ' 

24.  At  Bideford,  Thomas  Burnard,  Esq., 
Banker  and  Merchant. 

— In  Dublin,  John  Murray  Bliss,  Esq. 

25.  At  Paris,  aged  43,  Mrs.  Grant, 
only  daughter  of  N.  Dalton,  Esq.,  Shanks 
House,  near  Wincanton,  Somersetshire. 

— In  Gilmore-place,  Edinburgh,  David 
Robertson,  Esq. 

26.  Hester  Louisa,  wife  of  P.  T.  Wyke- 
ham,  Esq.,  of  Tythrop-house,  Oxfordshire. 

— At  AUerton-hall,  near  Liverpool, 
aged  21,  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  B.  Mad- 
dan,  Esq.,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

— At  Netherclay-house,  near  Taunton, 
James  Vanzandt,  Esq. 

— Jane,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Whit- 
ney,  of  Calver-hill,  Herefordshire. 

28.  Maria  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late 
Lieut,  and  Adj.  Gell,  8th  N.  I , Bombay 
Establishment,  aged  12  years. 

— John  Warsop  Sandys,  Esq.,  of 
Austin- friars,  Solicitor. 

— At  Cloakham  House,  Axminstcr, 
Devon,  James  Alexander,  Esq.,  formerly 
of  New-Inn,  London. 

— At  Kennington,  Sarah  Ann,  wife  of 
Mr.  Jas.  Davies,  jun.,  of  Graccchurch- 
street. 

— At  Hertford,  Benj.  Roke,  Esq., 
aged  80. 

(J9.  At  Newton-house,  near  Yeovil,  W, 
Harbin,  Esq.,  aged  60. 

— At  Talacre,  Flintshire,  Sir  Pyers 
Mostyn,  Bar'.,  in  his  74th  year. 

30.  At  Hastings,  Eliza,  wife  of  Lieut, 
Beazely,  lt.N. 

— At  Hastings,  the  Rev.  Edm.  Cart- 
wright, D.  D.,  F. R S.,  of  Ilollenden 
House,  Kent,  in  his  81st  year. 

— At  his  seat.  Pinnacle  Hill,  Rdx- 


31.  At  York,  William  Gimber,  Esq., 
late  of  the  Admiralty. 

— Joseph  Atherton,  second  son  of  Mr. 
Atherton,  of  Caine,  Wilts. 

— At  Speen  House,  Berks,  Wm.  Brin- 
ton,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Antigua,  aged  74. 
— At  Paris.  Capt.  Hood  Knight,  lt.N. 
— At  his  house,  in  Russell  Square, 
Charles  Grant,  Esq.,  a Director  of  the 
East  India  Company 

N<w.  1.  Mr.  Charles  Gray,  many  years 
a clerk  in  the  banking-house  of  Sir  James 
Esdaile  and  Co.,  in  his  72d  year. 

— At  Dumfries,  Miss  Margaret  Lawrie, 
sister  of  the  late  General  Sir  Robert 
Lawrie,  Bart. 

— At  Nith  Bank,  Walter  Ritchie,  Esq., 
late  Lieut.  14th  Lt.  Drags. 

— At  Islington,  Mr.  Thomas  Phipps, 
late  of  Gutter-lane,  Cheapside,  Goldsmith, 
in  his  69th  year. 

— Near  Gravesend,  Colonel  G.  Lyon, 
aged  54. 

— At  his  seat,  White  Hill,  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  Alex.  Slator,  Esq.,  35  years 
a lunatic  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

2.  At  Chatham,  Edward  Thos.  Day 
Hulkes,  Esq. 

— At  Dol-y-garn,  Radnorshire,  in  his 
86th  year,  Mr.  J.  Jones. 

— At  Chelsea,  Edward  Hall,  Esq.,  of 
tlie  Navy  Office. 

— Anne,  wife  of  R.  Byham,  Esq.,  of 
Sloane-terrace ; and,  on  the  preceding  day, 
the  infant  son  of  the  above. 

— * At  Preston,  Lancashire,  aged  57, 
Mrs.  Blackburn,  of  Avenham-road. 

— At  Carderan,  near  Bourdeaux,  Lady 
Sophia  Pierrepont, 

3.  Miss  Mary  Jane  Jordan,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  G.  W.  Jordan,  Esq. 

— In  Belton-street,  Mr.  Thomas  Sher- 
lock, Broker  and  Appraiser. 

— At  Blackheath,  General  Sir  A.  Far- 
rington, Bart.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  &c. 

— At  Yarmouth,  in  his  105th  year,  Mr. 
Luke  Waller.  He  retained  his  faculties 
to  the  last. 

— At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Mary 
Anne  Bickerton  Colquitt,  wife  of  Samuel 
M.  Colquitt,  Esq.,  Capt.  R.  N. 

— At  Pentonville,  Mary  Anne,  wife 
of  Tinmouth  Dixon,  Esq.,  of  New  Bos- 
well-court,  Carey-street 

5.  At  Hampstead,  Mrs.  Seymour,  wi- 
dow, in  her  91st  year. 

— At  Hampstead,  Mr.  Joseph  Stephen- 
son, in  his  80lh  year. 

— In  Bedford- street,  Bedford-square, 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  late  lion. 
Robert  Hamilton,  of  Queenstown,  Upper 
Canada. 

— At  Overbury,  Worcestershire,  Mary 
Handford,  widow  of  the  late  C.  Handford, 
Esq.,  of  Wool ler’s -hill,  in  the  same 
county. 
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5.  At  Weymouth,  Colonel  Chichester,  of 
Arlington  Court,  Devonshire. 

— At  St.  John's  Wood  Grove,  Pad- 
dington, Mrs.  J.  F.  Swinton,  widow  of 
the  late  Sam.  Swinton,  Esq. 

6.  Rebecca,  wife  of  Mr.  Looker,  che- 
mist, of  Bed  ford-street,  Bedford -square. 

— At  Brighton,  Thomas  Dyke,  Esq., 
late  of  Aldersgatc -street,  London. 

— In  St.  Owen’s-street,  aged  79, 
Thomas  Knill,  Esq.,  a member  of  the 
corporate  body  of  the  city  of  Hereford. 

— At  Hammersmith,  Mary  Annabella, 
wife  of  John  Crowder,  Esq.,  Alderman  of 
the  ward  of  Farringdon-within. 

— In  Soho- square,  Lady  Burton,  wi- 
dow cf  Sir  John  Burton,  and  wife  of 
James  Raikie,  Esq. 

— In  King’s  Bench-walk,  Inner 
Temple,  the  lion.  Fred.  Eden,  barrister 
at  law,  eldest  son  of  die  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Henley. 

7.  At  Belmont,  near  Hereford,  Eliza- 
beth, the  lady  of  Colonel  Matthews. 

— At  Boveney,  Montague  Grover,  Esq., 
many  years  an  active  magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Buckingham. 

— Jacob  Yaliowiey,  Esq.,  of  Winch- 
more-hill,  aged  5-1. 

— At  Ealing,  Middlesex,  in  his  75th 
year,  Patrick  Kirkman,  Esq. 

8.  At  Blandford,  Anne,  widow  of  the 
late  Wm.  Dansav,  Esq. 

— In  Rutland-square,  Dublin,  the  wife 
of  the  lion.  Judge  Jebb. 

— In  Queen  Anile-street,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Ilammond,  rector 
of  Whitchurch,  Oxfordshire. 

— John  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Hammersmith, 
late  steward  of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach. 

9.  At  the  Glebe  House,  Wexford,  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  El  gee. 

— At  Brook  man’s,  in  his  28th  year, 
the  Rev.  Jas.  Augustus  Franks. 

— At  Edmonton,  Sum.  Knight,  Esq., 
iate  of  Norton  Falgate,  aged  55  years. 

10.  At  Brighton,  W.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  of 
Upper  Harley-street. 

— Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Brentford, 

— At  Chelsea,  Mrs.  Barber,  aged  61s 

— At  Kennington,  Mrs.  Mary  Wea- 
therley,  widow,  aged  86. 

11.  In  Great  Ormond-street,  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Richards,  in  the  71st  year  of 
his  age. 

— At  Chertsey,  Mrs.  Hodges,  relict  of 
the  late  Jas.  Hodges,  Esq. 

— Capt.  Wm.  Judson,  Royal  Marines. 

— At  Portsea,  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Noel, 
midshipman  of  H.  M.  ’s  ship  Alacrity,  and 
brother  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Barham. 

— At  Bexley,  Kent,  Richard,  the 
younger  son  of  W.  E.  Taunton,  Esq.,  one 
of  his  Majesty’s  Counsel. 

— At  Colchester,  the  Rev.  Benj. 
Wainewright,  M.A.,  of  East  Bergholt, 
Suffolk. 

— At  Ravensworth  Castle,  county  of 
Durham,  the  Hon.  Frances  Jane  Liddell, 
second  daughter  of  Lord  Ravensworth. 


12.  At  Colchester,  Capt.  Bell,  many 
years  Adjutant  of  the  East  Essex  Militia. 

— ■ In  Berkeley -square,  Emily  Caroline, 
the  infant  daughter  of  Vernon  Dolphin, 
Esq.,  of  Eyford  House,  Gloucestershire. 

— At  Thrumpton,  Nottinghamshire, 
J.  E.  W.  Emmerton,  Esq.,  in  his  88th 
year. 

— At  Brighton,  Elizabeth  Helena, 
only  child  of  the  late  Hon.  J.  Perceval, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Lord  Arden. 

— At  Blackheath,  Elizabeth,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Jas.  Austin,  Esq., 
formerly  of  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

— At  Wimbledon,  Mrs.  Meyrick,  wi- 
dow of  the  late  Jas.  Meyrick,  Esq. 

13.  At  Plymouth.  Adam  M‘Kenzie, 
Esq  , Capt.  of  H.  M.’s  ship  Ocean,  late  of 
the  Superb. 

— In  his  68th  year,  in  Hatton-garden, 
Mr.  Chas.  Taylor,  the  respected  editor  of 
the  improved  edition  of  Calmet's  Diction- 
ary  of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Wells'  Scripture  Geo- 
graphy enlarged , and  other  valuable  works 
relative  to  Biblical  literature. 

— Miss  E.  M.  Rush,  aged  20  years, 
second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Rush, 
curate  of  Chelsea. 

— In  Ilighbury-place,  Mrs.  Smith, 
widow  of  the  late  Jabez  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Stoke  Newington. 

14.  In  his  80th  year,  Mr.  John  Watson, 
of  How,  near  llipon,  Yorkshire. 

15.  At  Penrith,  Mrs.  Mary  Noble,  at 
' the  advanced  age  of  107  years  and  two 

months. 

— In  Beaumont-street,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Portmore,  aged  78. 

— At  Deptford,  aged  58,  J.  Mason, 
Esq. , a justice  of  the  peace  for  the  couu- 
ties  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 

— In  his  38th  year,  Ernest  Iiudt- 
waleker,  Esq.,  merchant  of  London. 

16.  In  Howland-street,  John  Bodman, 
jun.,  Esq.,  aged  25. 

— At  Clifton,  Louisa,  relict  of  Sil- 
vanus  Grove,  Esq.,  of  Woodford,  Essex, 
aged  81. 

— At  Wandsworth,  Richard  Sawyer, 
Esq.,  third  son  of  the  late  Anthony  Sawyer, 
Esq.,  of  Heywood  Lodge,  in  the  county 
of  Berks,  and  of  Lower  Brook-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 

— Aged  12  years,  John,  the  younger 
son  of  Mrs.  Patrick,  of  Lincoln. 

17.  At  Port  Eliot,  John,  Earl  of  St. 
Germains. 

— - At  Altnondale,  near  Edinburgh, 
Lord  Erskine. 

— At  the  Manse,  Methveu,  the  Rev. 
J.  Dowe. 

— At  Carr,  parish  of  Drumbo,  widow 
Smith,  aged  106, 

— Mr.  John  Walton,  aged  81.  He 
has  left  behind  him  125  descendants,  in 
children,  grand-children,  great-grand- 
children, sons  and  daughters-in-law, 
grand-sons,  and  graud-daughters-in-law. 

IS.  Mrs.  Mills,  of  the  Polygon,  Somers- 
town. 
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18.  At  East  Acton,  Thos.  Church,  Esq. 

19.  At  Albany  Barracks,  Cowes,  Lieut. 
Bowra,  of  the  64th  regt. 

— Mrs.  Lee,  widow,  of  Basfortf. 

20.  Ellen,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thos. 
Mill  ward,  Esq.,  of  Ravensbury  House, 
Mitcham. 

21.  In  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  Wm. 
Walker,  Esq.,  late  of  the  York  Hotel, 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  in  his  56th 
year. 

— Thos.  Auldjo,  Esq.  late  American 
Consul  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  in  his 
6'3d  year.  * 

22.  In  Aldennanbury,  Mr.  Wm.  Payne, 
several  years  first  clerk  to  the  sitting  al- 
derman at  Guildhall. 

— In  Old  Palace-yard,  Frances,  the 
wife  of  Henry  Bankes,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  of 
Corfe  Castle,  in  her  63d  year. 

24.  In  Brunswick-square,  Mrs.  Bish, 
mother  of  Mr.  Bish,  of  Cornhill. 

Lately , At  Crackley,  near  Kenilworth, 
Thos.  Perry,  aged  100  years  and  eight 
months. 

— Harriet,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Math. 
Vicars,  rector  of  All-Hallows,  Exeter, 
and  late  of  York. 

— In  Fermoy,  R.  O’ Flanagan,  Esq. 

— Mr.  Potter,  of  the  house  of  Gould- 
ing,  D’Almaine,  and  Potter,  music-sellers, 
Soho-square. 

— At  Wostoc  Lodge,  county  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mary,  the  wife  of  Benj.  Keene, 
Esq. 

— At  his  house,  Warriston-crescent, 
Edinburgh,  John  Mitchell,  Esq.,  late 
Consul-general  in  Norway. 

— At  Portsmouth,  the  lady  of  Lieut— 
Col.  Muttlebury,  of  the  69th  regt. 

— - Capt.  Judson,  of  the  Portsmouth 
division  of  the  Royal  Marines. 

— At  Taunton,  Gen.  Barclay,  of  the 
Royal  Marines,  aged  85. 

— At  Colchester,  in  his  52d  year,  Geo. 
Round,  Esq.  V 

— Dr.  Haraill,  for  several  years  Catholic 
Vicar-gen.  of  the  Archdiocese- of  Dublin. 

— In  Great  Cumberland. street,  Mar- 
garet, youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Gen. 
W.  ShirrcfF. 

— At  Fawley,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  D. 
Fernandes,  R.N.,  and  daughter  of  Capt. 
Bray,  of  Southampton.  Her  infant,  about 
five  months  old,  survived  her  but  a few 
hours. 

— Wm.  Sandham,  Esq.,  for  nearly 
50  years  solicitor  in  the  town  of  Horsham. 

— At  Boulogne-sur- Mer,  Jean,  wife  of 
Lieut.  Col.  John  Austin,  Brigadier- Ge- 
neral in  the  armies  of  Portugal. 

— In  his  68th  year,  at  Grafton  Under- 
wood, Northamptonshire,  Mr.  Thomas 
Carley,  who  was  born  without  liands,  and 
his  arms  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  in 
length ; yet  this  great  phenomenon  of 
nature  could  write  well,  understood  arith- 
metic, was  clerk  of  the  parish,  and  many 


years  employed  as  public  schoolmaster,  all 
which  offices  he  discharged  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  parish. 


INDIAN  SECURITIES  AND 
EXCHANGES. 

Calcutta  Price  Current  of  9th  June  1823. 
Government  securities. 

Remit  (able  Paper  S.  Rs.  36  to  37  0 per  cent-  prem. 
Non  Rcmitlable  Do.  . 15  to  16  8 ditto. 

Hank  of  Bengal  R ites. 

Discount  on  Private  Dills,  S.  Rs.  4 percent. 
Ditto  Government  Do.  . * * Do.  3 do. 

Interest  on. Loans  open  date  Do.  4 do. 

Diito  4 months  certain  . Do.  3 8 do. 

Buy.}  Exchange  on  l-ondon  nt  Six  Months.  [Sell. 
Per  Sicca  Rupees. 

U.  U^d.  to  2s.  0-jd.  28.  to  28.  O^d, 

At  30  days*  sight  : 

Bombay,  per  l()0  Bomb.’ its.  . S.  Rs.  92 
Madias  100  Madras  do.  . Do.  24  to  08 

Bank  Shares,  premium  71  to  74  per  cent,  nominal. 

Bullion— Sovereigns  S.  U.  10.  12.  loll.  each. 

B.  of  Eng.  Notes  . Do.  10.  to  10.  8,  each. 


LONDON  MARKETS. 

Tuesday , November  28. 

Cotton. — There  was  a fair  demand  last 
week,  chiefly  for  home  consumption. 

Sugar. — The  demand  for  Muscovades 
last  week  was  more  limited  than  for  some 
time  past ; although  the  prices  might  be 
quoted  steady,  yet  there  was  evidently 
more  disposition  to  effect  sales,  and  the 
purchasers  had  the  advantage  of  buying  at 
prices  they  had  previously  offered. 

Coffee.— -The  Coffee  market  last  week 
continued  brisk,  the  prices  still  advancing. 

„ The  market  may  be  stated  to-day  very 
firm  at  the  late  advance  ; and  the  favour- 
able accounts  from  Holland  and  Hamburgh 
give  the  holders  much  confidence. 

GOODS  DECLARED  FOR  SALE  AT 
THE  EAST-1  NDIA  HOUSE. 

For  Sale  2 December— ‘Prompt  SO  January,  1824. 
Tea—  Buhca,  300,000  lbs.;  Congou,  Campoi,  Pe- 
koe, and  Souchong,  5,100,000  lbs.  ; Twaukay  and 
Hyson  Skin,  1,100,000  lbs.  }•  Hyson,  300,000  lbs.— 
Total,  including  Private  Trade,  7,000,000  lbs. 

For  Sale  10 th  December — Prompt  6 February 

Company's— Bengal  Raw  Silk— Piece  Goods — 
Sugar. 

For  Sale  12th  December— Prompt  12  March. 

. Licensed — Cotton  Wool. 

For  Sale  17  December — Prompt  1 9 March. 

Licensed — Coffee — Sugar — Rice. 

For  Sale  20  January  1 824 — Prompt  9 April. 

Licensed — Indigo. 

The  Court  of  Directors  have  given  notice,  that 
their  Sale  of  Tea , which  will  lie  held  in  March 
next,  the  several  species  will  be  put  up  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices  respectively,  viz. : Bohca,  at  is.  6 d. 
per  lb.j  Congou,  at  2s.  2d  and  2s.  4d. } Campoi, 
at2s  fid. ; Souchong,  at  3s. ; Twankay,  at  2s,  biL  ; 
Hyson  Skin,  at  2s.  fid.  j and  Hyson,  at  3s.  and 
4s.  peril). 


CARGOES  OF  EAST-INDiA  COMJ>A- 
N'Y’S  SHIPS  LATELY  ARRIVED. 

CARGO  ofihe  Eliza,  from  Fart  Marlborauish. 
Company's— White  and  Black  Pepper— Ben- 
jamin. 
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Price  Current  of  East -India  Produce  for  November  1823.  627 


L. 

s. 

(i. 

L. 

. s. 

4. 

L 

• Is 

!#♦ 

/.. 

s. 

d. 

Cochineal 

0 

3 

6 

to 

0 

4 

6 

Sal  Ammoniac 

4 

10 

0 

to 

4 

15 

0 

Cotfee.  Java 

.cwt. 

5 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

Senna 

0 

0 

<5 

0 

2 

6 

Clieribon 

3 

13 

0 

— 

4 

5 

0 

Turmerick,  Java... 

.cwt. 

2 

0 

0 

— 

9 

13 

0 

■ Sumatra 

3 

12 

o 

4 

n 

o 

^ — Bengal  , 

f 

10 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Bourbon  

China  .... ...... 

• • • • • • 

2 

10 

0 

... 

0 

0 

0 

Mocha  

5 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

Zedoary 

• 

Cotton,  Surat .lb. 

0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

8 

Galls,  in  Sorts 

7 

0 

0 

— 

7 

10 

0 

Madras 

0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

7 

Blue 

* 

7 

10 

0 

— 

8 

15 

0 

Bengal  . 

0 

0 

5 

— 

0 

0 

7 

Indigo,  Blue  

...lb. 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Bourbon  

0 

0 

II 

— 

0 

1 

3 

Purple  and  Violet  ... 

0 

8 

7 

— 

0 

8 

9 

Drugs,  6ic.  for  Dyeing. 

Fine  Violet 

0 

9 

6 

0 

9 

10 

Aloes,  Epaiica 

.cwt. 

12 

0 

0 

— 

25 

0 

0 

Good  Ditto 

0 

8 

0 

» 

0 

8 

6 

Anniseeds,  Star 

4 

0 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

Fine  Violet  & Copper 

0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

0 

Borax,  Refined 

s 

0 

0 

— - 

2 

IS 

0 

Good  Ditto 

0 

7 

6 

— 

0 

8 

3 

— — Unrefined,  or  Ttncal 

2 

6 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Ordinary  Ditto., 

0 

2 

9 

— 

0 

6 

3 

Camphire  unrefined 

9 

0 

0 

— 

11 

10 

0 

— Consuming  qualities.. 

0 

5 

0 

— 

0 

0 

9 

Cardemoms,  Malabar,  .lb 

0 

2 

7 

— 

0 

3 

3 

Madras  Fine  and  Go<>d 

0 

5 

9 

— 

0 

8 

5 

Ceylon 

0 

0 |0 

— 

0 

t 

3 

Rice,  Bengal 

.cwt. 

0 

10 

0 

— 

0 

11 

0 

Cassia  Buds 

.cwt. 

16 

10 

0 

— 

>4 

0 

0 

Safflower 

.cwt. 

3 

0 

0 

— 

Ift 

0 

0 

f.ignea  

7 

II 

0 

— 

7 

14 

0 

Sago 

cwt. 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 0 

0 

Castor  Oil 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

2 

0 

Saltpetre,  Refined.... 

cwt. 

1 

8 

9 

— 

0 

0 

0 

China  Boot 

.cwt. 

1 

15 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Silk,  Bengal  Skein  .., 

...lb. 

0 

13 

0 

— 

t) 

0 

0 

Cuculus  Indicus.... 

9 

0 

0 

— 

« 

15 

0 

Novi 

0 

14 

1 

— 

1 

1 

3 

Columbo  Root 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  While..  . 

• ••• 

0 

14 

0 

— 

1 

0 

ft 

Dragon’s  Blood 

0 

0 

0 

— 

26 

0 

0 

— China 

0 

18 

o 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Oum  Ammoniac,  lump.. 

7 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Organzine 

1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

16 

0 

Arabic 

5 

0 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Spices,  Cinnamon.... 

0 

6 

7 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Assafnetida 

S 

0 

0 

— • 

12 

0 

0 

Cloves 

0 

4 

1 

— 

0 

O 

0 

■ ■ ■ Hon jqmin  t . T. 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

- Mare, 

0 

5 

0 

0 

*> 

o 

Animi 

cwt. 

3 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Nutmegs 

0 

3 

5 

— 

0 

3 

6 

Galbanttm...  . 

Ginger 

cwt. 

0 

17 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

— Gambogium  ., 

14 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

Pepper,  Black  .. 

..lb. 

0 

0 

6 

— - 

0 

0 

7 

——  Myrrh 

7 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

•—  White 

0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

1 

3 

Olibanuin 

2 

10 

0 

— 

4’ 

10 

0 

Sugar,  Yellow 

cwt. 

1 

6 

0 

— 

1 

9 

0 

Lac  Lake 

0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

2 

0 

White 

1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

16 

0 

. Dye 

0 

3 

o 

o 

5 

6 

— ..  Hmwn  . . - 

0 

19 

0 

t 

o 

o 

Shell, Block..., 

4 

0 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Manilla  and  Java  .... 

0 

17 

0 

— 

0 

19 

o 

— Shivered  ....... 

2 

& 

0 

— 

b 

0 

0 

Tea,  Bohea  

. lb. 

0 

2 

3 

— 

0 

2 

— Stick 

0 

15 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

Congou 

0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

a 

4 

Musk,  China 

0 

7 

0 



0 

15 

0 

- 1 Souchong 

0 

4 

0 

_ 

0 

4 

7 

Nux  Vomica 

cwt. 

1 

5. 

0 

_ 

1 

10 

0 

Campoi 

0 

. 3 

4 

— 

0 

4 

7 

OiJ  Cassia 

0 

0 

8 

— 

0 

0 

0 

— Twankay 

0 

3 

ft 

— 

0 

t 

2 

. — rinpAinon  ..  .. 

o 

12 

0 

o 

9 

0 

Pekot  tt.t  r r 

o 

4 

9 

o 

5 

6 

CMovhh 

2 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

3 

3 

0 

3 

6 

Mare 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

o 

- Hyson * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Nutmegs 

0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

6 

— - Gunpowder  

0 

5 

9 

— . 

0 

6 

0 

Opium 

TnrmtKfiiliell 

1 

12 

0 

- 

2 

ft 

6 

Rhubarb 

0 

1 

6 

— 

0 

5 

3 

Wood,  Saunders  Red. .ton 

9 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

O 

o 


4- 


SHIPS  LOADING  FOR  INDIA. 


Ships'  Names. 

Tons. 

Captains . 

• 

Destination. 

York  - 

. 

47  6 

James  Talbert 

*> 

Duke  of  Bedford  - 

- 

8(>0 

F.  A.  Conynghame  - 

Tyne  - 

- 

500 

Henrv  Warrington 

* 

Henry  Pore  her 

- 

300 

John  Thomson  - 

' • , 

Lord  Hungerford  - 

- 

707 

Charles  Farqnharsor. 

1-arkins 

- 

650 

Henry  R.  Wilkinson 

^Madras  and  Bengal. 

William  Money  - 

- 

8.K) 

James  Jackson  - 

Golconda  • - 

« 

850 

James  I.  Edwards 

1 

*'  i ; -.4- 

Exmouth 

• 

700 

Samuel  Owen 

- : V . 

Lady  Raffles- 

650 

James  Coxwell  * 

1 % ’•  > 

David  Scott 

• 

800 

— 

J -■  1 

Fairlie 

* 

755 

Thomas  W.  Aldhatn  - 

w 

. *»•  - * 

Bombay  Merchant 

- 

432 

Charles  Kemp 

) • ‘ ' ..  * 'v  - 

Cambridge  - 

- 

800 

James  Barber 

r . ....  » 

Mary  Ann  - 

- 

48ll 

John  Craigie 

\ 

>.  Bombay. 

Upton  Castle 

- 

600 

John  Thacker 

! 

Triumph 

- 

600 

Thomas  Green  • 

1 

Thames 

• 

350 

John  l.itson 

c 

otumho  and  Trincomalee. 

John  Barry  - 

• 

500 

Peter  Roche 

Cape,  Mauritius.  Bourbon,  and  Ceylon. 

Orpheus  /-  - 

- 

450 

Thumas  Finlay  - 

Mauritius  and  Ceylon  . 

Caroline 

- 

450 

William  H.  Harris  - 

Batavia,  Singapore,  and  Penang. 

Nassau  - » 

- 

250 

George  Carss 

Singapore  and  Batavia. 

Guardian 

- 

250 

George  Sutherland 

Batavia  and  Singapore. 

Venilia 

• 

250 

John  Gilmore 

Cape  and  St.  Helena. 

Marianne 

• 

180 

George  Parker  - 

Echo  - - "i  - 

• 

380 

Robert  Dnnlop  - 

J 

Prince  Regent 

- 

400 

William  B.  lamb 

} 

Denmark  Hill 

- 

300 

John  Forman 

l 

f 

Van  Pieman’s  Land  and  N.  S.  Wales 

Allred  - 

- 

248 

Thomas  Trist 

) 

Brothers  - - 

- 

425 

Charles  Motky  - 

Van  Pieman’s  Land  and  New  SouthWales. 

Prince  Regent 

527 

— 

Ditto, 

l 

i 

. 

v « J*  * -C  - wf"* 

Daily  Prices  of  Stocks,  from  the  26th  of  October  to  the  25th  of  November  1823 
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INDEX. 


a. 

Account i,  East- India,  260. 

Addresses , sundry,  presented  to  die  Mar- 
quess of  Hastings  in  India,  previously  to 
his  departure  for  Europe,  68 — transla- 
tion of  one  presented  to  the  Hindoo 
Christians  connected  with  the  Serampore 
Mission,  by  a correspondent  of  the 
Bengalee  Magazine,  91 — sundry,  pre- 
sented by  the  Chinese  Inhabitants  of 
Penang  to  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Erskine, 
Esq. , on  his  departure  from  the  island, 
201 — translation  of  one  presented  by 
native  Christians  to  their  countrymen, 
216 — copy  of  one  presented  to  Alex- 
ander Bell.,  Esq.,  Member  of  Council 
at  Bombay,  previously  to  his  departure 
for  Europe,  406 — letter  from  John 
Crawfurd,  Esq.,  enclosing  one  from 
the  Principal  European  and  Native 
Merchants  of  Singapore,  to  Sir  T.  S. 
Raffles,  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking 
final  leave  of  the  Settlement,  616. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of 
Calcutta— meeting  held  12th  March 
1823 — letter  read  from  the  President, 
communicating  a paper  from  Mr.  Pid- 
dington  at  Amerpoor,  near  Sooksaugur, 
on  the  method  of  preparing  hemp  from 
musa  textilis  at  Mansla,  accompanied 
by  two  models  of  machines  used  in 
manufacture — resol  ved,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  that  a col- 
lection of  engrafted  fruit  trees  be  order- 
ed out  from  England  for  the  use  of  the 
Society — communication  read  from  Dr. 
N.  Wallich,  the  Secretary,  on  the  popu- 
lation of  Penang,  and  the  retail  price 
of  Opium  in  that  island,  375 — 14th  May 
—specimens  of  artificial  wax,  made  into 
candles,  submitted  by  Dr.  Tytler,  481 
— samples  of  vitiated  rice,  and  of  the 
poisonous  otto  made  from  mixtures  of 
the  kun  or  inner  rind  of  this  grain  with 
farinaceous  substances,  submitted  by 
the  same  gentleman,  482. 

Ahmedabad,  fire  at,  407. 

Albion  Bank , or  Shoal,  ascertained  not  to 
exist,  255. 

Asiatic  Journ. 


Anecdote  of  a Seaman,  91 . 

Arabians , essay  on  the  authority  of  their 
history,  213 — names  of  their  best  and 
most  esteemed  breed  of  horses,  553. 

Arabic  characters , new  fount  of,  cut  in 
Paris,  365. 

Armenians , essay  on  the  authority  of  their 
history,  434. 

Army , native,  of  India,  described,  458. 

Asiatic  Historians,  essay  on  the  authority 
of,  by  M.  J ulius  Klaproth,  213,  430. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land— King  of  Oude,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Rajah  of  Tanjore,  Baron  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy,  and  M.  de  Ch6zy,  elected  mem- 
bers, 375. 

■ 1 ■ of  Paris — discourse  pro- 

nounced at  a recent  sitting  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
as  Honorary  President — works  pre- 
paring for  publication  by  the  Society, 
139 — Major  Edw.  Moor,  of  the  Bom- 
bay establishment,  elected  a member, 
309. 

' l 

of  Calcutta — meeting  held 

8th  March  1823 — election  of  members 
— letter  from  the  Auliq  Counsellor,  Von 
Hammer,  read,  stating  that  some  new 
Mithriac  monuments  had  been  discover- 
ed in  Transylvannia— letter  read  from 
Dr.  Carey,  enclosing  one  from  H.  Nis- 
bet,  Esq.,  civil  service,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  aerolite  which  lately  fell  in 
the  zillah  of  Allahabad — communica- 
tion read  from  Mr.  Moorcroft,  on  de- 
putation to  Chinese  and  Oosbeck  Toor- 
kistan,  dated  Lch,  the  capital  of  Ludaku, 
May  7th,  1821,  forwarding  skins  of  the 
lynx,  the  leopard,  the  bear,  the  fox,  and 
a variety  of  the  flying  squirrel,  for  the 
museum — specimens  of  woollen  cloth, 
of  crystals,  of  metallic  ores,  of  salagram 
stones,  of  siva  lingas,  and  a prayercy 
linder,  from  Nepaul,  presented  for  the 
museum  in  the  name  of  B.  IL  Hodg- 
son, Esq. — beautiful  model  of  a native 
carriage  presented  to  the  society  by  the 
relatives  of  the  late  Miss  Tytler — ac- 
Vol.  XVI.  4 M 
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. count*  geograpliical,  statistical,  politi- 
cal,! historical,  and  archaeological  of 
, Orissa  Proper,  or  Cuttack,  by  Andrew 
Stirling-, . -Esq*  laid  before  the  meeting 
( ,by  the  Secretary,  873, 

Australian  Bible  Society , unremitting  exer- 

! <ions  of;  its  members,  618..  - 

Authorship , bangers  attending,  in  China, 

i « t 

JBagur,  account  of  the  province  of,  8. 

Ball  given  by  the  bachelors  at  Madras,  195 
— given  during  the  races  at  Colombo, 

„ 300— given  by  the  bachelors  of  Cal- 
cutta, 389. 

Bassadore,  directions  for  entefing  the  har- 
bour of,  2 56. 

Batavia,  sketches  of,  349. 

Bath , subterraneous,  in  the  province  of 
Bundlecund  described,  277 — officers  in 
India  appointed  companions  of  the  mi- 
litary order  of,  206. 

Bathing , septennial,  immense  collection 
of  natives  assembled  at  Allahabad  for  the 
♦ purpose  of,  190. 

Bayley , (Sir  Francis)  presented  to  the 
'King  on  his  being  appointed  Recorder 
s of  Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  621. 

Ber,  introduction  of,  into  Is*  ew  South 
v Wales,  483.  • > - • ... 

Bell  (Alex.  Esq.),  dinner  given  to,  by  a 
party  of  friends  at  Bombay,  previous 
to  his  departure  for  England,  403— 
address  presented  to  him  by  a number 
11  of  natives  on  the  occasion  of  his  de- 
parture, 406 — his  reply  to  the  address, 

407. 

enareV7  

at,  as  an  Auxiliary  of  the  Society  at 
/ Calcutta,  137— accident  on  the  river 
near,  604. 

' Bencoolen , report  on  the  cultivation  of 
spices  at,  472. 

. f Bhopaul , historical  sketch  of,  117. 

Birman  Empire— departure  of  an  embassy 
. , from  bis  Birman  Majesty,  to  the  King 
r,  ;<  of  Cochin-China,  300. 

Birth. s.—  Seo€alcutta,  Madras , §c. 

T-  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (Dr.  Heber),  embarka- 
tion of,  for  India,  103— (late  Dr.  Mid- 
air dleton),  monument  to  be  erected  to  the 
V»  jrmemory  of,  502,  ( . ; , , 

lossett  (Sir  j Henry),  Chief  Justice  of 
Bengal,  death  of,  18S— funeral  sermon 
• } '<•>'  preached < on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev. 

!Mr.  Crawfurd,  184.  . . ■ , 

io 

f vices  and  merits  of  Lieut.  Colonel,  the  Africa.  484. 


h Io  smart  orft  sia ) ifiw  scrips  doiilw 

t>er  of1 ^ 

of  troops-^ruks  respecting  I osdwace 

- salutes  promulgated,;  399*r^ngine^r  du- 
ties  of  Catch  and  Katty  war  declftrad  to 
be  separate  from-  i those  of  the  nofthem 
districts  bf  Guaerst  —Ophthalmic, in- 
stitution ordered  to  beesta  Wished  .^ex- 
perimentally, at  the  Presidency,  400- 
court  martial,  93— Kjiril  and- military 
appointments,  i promotions,  - and  fur- 
loughs, 94,  198, ' 204, '400,  516*,6Cfc 
Bombay  miscellaneous,'  97«'J-)198,o'  '403, 

517,  608— commercial  notiqesi  408 — 
course  of  exchange,  517— shipping  in- 
telligence, 1 1 03r  408.  517,  61 1 — birth g, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  A 08,  '206, : 408, 

518,  611.  1 f ^ ,iiJl  yrfj 

Sessions— Curious  ca^  df  frapdin 

a native,  heard  before,  97— charge  of 
Sir  Anthony  Buller  to  the  grartd^hry, 
on  opening  the  first  sessions  for  18231, 
198— true  bills  found  by  the  grand  jury 
— introduction  of  Sir  Ed#;  West,1  the 
new  Recorder,  1 99— charge  of- Sir  fidw. 
West  to  the  grand  jury  on  opening'  the 
second  session  for  1823,  -608 — trial  of 
the  prisoners,  609— sentences  passed  on 
the  persons  convicted  during  the  sessions, 
610.  -♦  .v*  n 7 coi'l  h^hufonov) 

Education  Society,  annual  general 


meeting  of,  held  '26th’  FebC  ~ 1823, 

T oeso — 

Highland  Society,1 1 sebqwl-ttani- 

versary  meeting  of,  ‘407.  "'’’j 

Borneo — port  of  Sinkawah  deClqred'lo  ^ 

in  a state  of  blockade  by  the  'Dutch, 

, 202,  SQo.  ocpco 

... . . Brahmin , sudden  death  ol, 

Benares , formation  of  a Literary  Society  Bridge  of  suspension  lately  caostrmtfed  by 
1 ’ L *— 1 ~c  *K“  Lieut.  Scalch,  and  tor  be 

Tolly’s  Nullah,  observations ^9*347— 
of  ropes  erecting  at  Galehfrfi^482.{ 
Buckingham  (Mr.)*  h»  >.  dismissal : from 
India  remarked  upon,  3 UHicause 

of  his  dismissal,  131  ^ petltaoup-  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta:  previous  to 
his  departure  for  Europe, mekn hound 
over  to  prosecute  the  Hein.  John  Adams 
in  England;  292*- case  efoti  the  editor 
and  proprietors-  of  the  Job  m BtfU:  news  - 
paper  for  libel,  tried  before  Jthe  Supreme 
Court  at  Calcutta,  493  jlno  wan  otU 
Buddhist  religion,  ^latfe  of^irt^Siam*  224 
i . ..  _ —account  of  the  founder  rift  *286h 

*'•  Blossett  fSir  (Henry), ^^Chtef.  Bullar(l  ( Mri1' pilot 

n service,  accidentally  dfowned  hear  Cul- 

pee,  605.  !o8* 

” • aihswA  — — — 


'AfrftSi  r,482ti,ri  l}rrF  hotheM 

ho'ij.  vices  and  merits  of  Lieut.  Colonel,  tne  i , .inoanieiiA^o  rtjji a, juI 

to  in, Han*  Lincoln  smnhope,  IUL  17th 

Light  Drag«n«.  92-Coloner  Sum-  hy-i.onficaoon 

•***- ^,7  feS?  5°Ben»lf S-ttlSS 

called  M Rdihgpdre  J^ocal  Battalion, 


tO  | . -.j.-  j-  , 

-Mm  Light  Cavalry,  93— high  sense  enter- 

tained  by  the  Governor-in-Council  of  called  ’mb'  Rhngpore 
the  services  of  Dr.  Meek,  second  mem-  in  place  of  that  stationed  at  fitalya, 
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which  corps  will  take  the  name  of  the  bn\  held  for  it*  establishment,  375,  456  " 


Local  :Battalion,  285— 

’ J^teallowaneo  to  be  extended  to  ^n- 
‘'llerpretora  and  quart  -masters  tp  cprps 
oJ  of  the  line,  n*  mounted  officers  in  every 
">  situation*  286— rules  to  be  ., observe^  in 
fihpo]yiugfor  the  situation  of  Interpreter 
y imd  quarter  master  to  native  corps — 
— (establishment  6F  soldiers’  libraries,  . 595 
Yf'iiildisti^bution  of  duty  amongst  medical 
■y  ^bffteen, — acting  quart,  masters  to,  H. 
W.Tegts.,  in  addition  to  the  established 

■ allowance,  to  draiy  ,tbe,  W^ual  Staff  .of 
4rwo  rupees  per  dtemt^^e^r^ungpore 

r i Local  ; Battalion  to  .be., foiled  into  a 
infantry  corps— -d iv i sipn  orders  by 
May.  Gen.  Reynell  upon  fiis  inspection 
of  tlie  4th  regt.  Light  Cavalry,  597 — 
ni  £fiftp^<go^ial4  . . ,179, 598 — c* anci  m*” 
1o  b^^  j-aP^‘ntments>  i promotions,  and 

<V  ttipPM&hi  Zi  10°*  ifi7* 

Calcutta  miscellaneous,  75,  1 83,  £86,  382, 
•n  l'^92#:  588-r-Tshipping , intelligence,  91, 
sd  19i,V394«>507«  ^05— births^,  marriages, 

; and . deaths,  .91,  -102, 1 913  298,  325,  508, 

3l  b 60GL  ivqo  u<>  vn-  hni.-n^ 

•>*  Supreme  Court —case  Qf  illegiti- 

n mate  children  s H-  Williams,  Esq.,  v. 
,eo.  Eli*.  Aon  North  and  Thomas  Holcroft, 
(concluded  from  vol.  xv.  p.  522),  85 — 
■/  address  of,  the  Grand  Jury  to  the  Hon. 
Sir  F.  Macnaghteu,  88 — his  reply,  S3 
—case  respecting  the  property  of  the 
,£;  estate  of  the  late  General  Claude  Mar- 
tin, 89 — case  of  libel:  J.  S.  Bucking- 
, ham,  Esq.  v.  the  Editor  and  Proprie- 

■ . tpip  of  the  John  Bull  newspaper,  190- 

case  of  trespass : Joze  Moreira  v.  Poli- 
carpo  da  Costa  and  Joao  Igrtacia  Maio, 
289 — charge  at  Sir  F.  Macnaghten  to 
X'-  -Jffte1  Grand  Jury  on  opening  the  second 
Vjy>  crirtimhl  sessions  for  the  year  1823,  291 
— 7 Lupetition  of  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq. 

late  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal — 
mo  dish  bound  over  to  prosecute  the  Hon. 

i>f.  John  Adam  in  England,  292 — trial  of 
srft  chowkeedars  for  assault  and  false  im- 
tLt  Ji  prisomnent,  884— trial  of  five  natives 
bni/cjbr  assaulting  a peon  whilst  in  the  exe- 
fnu  ;eution  of  hi»  duty,  387 — case  of  libel  : 
>g.  Buckingham,  Esq.  v.  the  Editors 
-*w* and  Proprietors  of  the  John  Bull  uews- 
r:  ■ ipaper,  493^- proceedings  on  registering 
the  new  ordnance  for  licensing  the  Cal- 
. p»ita  press,  581— rarticle  in  the  Calcutta 
Journal  declared  to  be  a gross  contempt 
johq  of  Court,  593— presentment  of  the  Grand 


remarks  on,  456. 

- UliVi""  ‘ ~ * 


Calcuhd'&Mei&n  CMeatmlbr  Promot- 
ing Chnsto  Knowledge,1  quarterly  ge- 
neral nratfft^  Held  10th  Ajpril  1#23, 
5 08— acifou tit  of  the  formation  of,  601. 
Parental  Academic  Institution,  no- 


tice of  its  formation,  99 1 . 

,,  Academy,  report  of  * tlie  second 
annual  general  examination  ot,  79. 

School  Society,  examination  of, 


v. 


-u-h 


held  27th  Feb.  1828,  287, 

——  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  twelfth 
anniversary  of,  held  SlSt  heb.  J823» 

*'•;  • '* 

Canoe,  Siamese,  brought  to  London,  for 
Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  809, 

Cargoes  of  Kast-India  Company  s ships 
lately  arrived,  107,  211,  419*  521  , -625. 
Carnatic,  nabob  of,  entertainment  given 
by,  at  Trichinopoly,  to  the  European 
society  of  the  station,  606.*' 'H 
Ceylon — regulation  of  government  for  se- 
curing to  certain  children  emancipated 
by  the  proprietors,  or  their  mothers*  the 
full  benefit  of  such  proprietors’  inten- 
tions, and  for  establishing  an  efficient 
, registry  of  all  slaves,  and  abolishing  the 
joint  tenure  of  property  in  the  same, 
269 — races  at  Colombo,  299— slight 
shock  of  an  earthquake  felt  at  Colombo, 
376 — speech  of  the  Chief  justice  on. 

- ' opening  the  first  criminal  sessions  for 
the  year  1823,  409 — statement  of  the 
'number  of  persons  vaccinated  in  the 
island  in  1822,  483 -attempt  at  insur- 
rection displayed  in  the  province  of 
Matele,  by  an  armedy ; assemblage  of 
people,  headed  by  a priest,  518 — insur- 
rection suppressed  by  the  well-disposed 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  519 — em- 
barkation of  Sir  Richard  Ottley  for  the 
Mauritius— successful  progress  of  the 
cause  of  masonry  on  the  island— fire  at 
Kornegal — miraculous  escape  of  Capt. 
Gambier  at  a recent  elephant-shooting- 
party,  612 — festivities  at  Kandy  on  St. 

‘ Patrick’s  day,  613.  “***!«&  mwiia. 

Literary  and  Agricultural  Society,. 


annual  meeting  of,  held  16th  Jan.  1823 
— discourse  delivered  by  Sir  Hardinge 
Gifford,  reviewing  the  proceedings  of 
the  society  since  its  formation,  135. 
Chambers  (Sir  C.  HQ,  presented  to  his 
Majesty  on  his  being  appointed  one  of 
301  iq  T:nr.™  ^ zz: — ’ the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court?  at 

18J3>  Bombay,  62L  «l»«b  .fcgnag 

gaol  delivery,  600.  China— government  proclamation  respect- 

— Asiatic  Society,  meeting  of,  held  . * kte  fire  at  Canton,  99-almses 

ni  '|A  v o'  u*  , prevalent  Sn  the  tribunals  of  justice — 

Medical  and  Physical  Society,  no-  militate  operations  ih  the  north-western 

Its  establishment,  481.  ; ^ frontier— number  of  persdna  condemned 

D(it  ‘■■H  v n - t4^g>jioulturaV  and  Horticultural  to  death  lor  having  cut  tltriber  irfbne  of 

Society,  meetwgs#?  W4  P ant*/'‘' 

ud  oi  myM&t  m>.  m 

tnoiiauaU 

t8vl«jfr  la  boO‘..i’i,:c  i^jj  ‘to 


to 


U'>alq 


nt 


^ having  cut  titriber  irf  bne  otv 

, ni7  ''  the  roval  forests-^dingei^  attending  au- 
^^or^up,’1  illu*tVateA/;vby-  the fate  of 

! Mx:  A^bancr-VtPr-ITpoti,  7 303^-  government 

u vd  o&uijii 
io  itoaivrss  m ir 


Hindoo  Xitetwj  Spyiciyf  meeting ; ' '■  manK-sec-Heon, '( 30S'—  gwaftimcnt 
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paper,  ordering  Paqua  to  be  restored  to 
his  hong,  304 — offinrs  at  Canton  begin- 
ning to  assume  their  former  aspect,  305 
—prices  of  cotton  and  opium  at  Can- 
ton— auotlier  hong  about  to  fail,  408 
— rumoured  at  Canton  that  the  Chinese 

; 1 government  will  shortly  renew  the  de- 
mand for  the  seamen  in  the  affair  of 
II. M.  ship  Topaze,  615. 

China , work  descriptive  of  the  empire  of, 
about  to  he  published  in  London,  by 
M.  Julius  Klaproth,  4S4. 

Chinese , essay  on  the  authority  of  their 
history,  216,  430 — on  the  king,  or  live 
canonical  books  of,  221 — on  the  sacred 
edict  of  the  Emperor  Kang-he,  247, 
335,)'  435,  555 — on  the  morals  of,  2 59. 

Cholera  Morbus,  22d  rcgt.  Madras  XJL 
suffers  severely  from,  on  its  march  from 
Bangalore  to  Kulladghee,  299  — few 
cases  of,  in  the  hospital  at  Bombay  in 
March  1 823,  408 — prevails  in  the  zillah 
of  Midnapore,  604. 

Christians , Hindoo,  translation  of  an  ad- 
dress to,  by  a friend  at  Seram  pore,  31 
— address  of  natives  to  their  country- 
men, 216 — Syrian,  visit  to  (from  a 
diary  of  a tour  through  southern  India), 
353 — Syrian  in  Travancore,  official  cor- 
respondence relative  to,  560. 

Civil  Appointments. — See  Calcutta,  Ma- 
dras, <£c. 

Civilization  of  India,  remarks  on,  by  J. 
Macdonald,  363. 

Clancarty  (Earl  of),  dignity  of  Viscount 
granted  to,  621 . 

Cochin-China,  account  of  Dr.  Crawfurd’s 
mission  to,  109  — Birman  embassy  on 
its  way  to,  300  — Patent  from  the  king 
of,  by  which  he  appoints  his  son  heir  to 
the  kingdom  and  Lieut.  General  of  the 
army— patent  from  the  grand  council, 
which  permits  the  pastor  of  souls,  named 
‘the  precious,’  to  be  Inspector  of  Col- 
leges, 353. 

Coldstream  East-Indiaman,  great  morta- 
lity experienced  among  the  poultry  on 
board  of,  on  her  outward  voyage,  351. 

College , East-India,  at  Haileybury,  exa- 
mination of  the  students  at,  May  30, 
1823,  30 — intention  of  the  students  of, 
to  erect  a tomb  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Gholaum  Hyder,  Moonshy,  103. 

— — of  Fort  St  George,  report  on  the 
first  half-yearly  examination  of  the 
students  attached  to,  for  the  year  1 822, 
172.  , , .m  • .•  : 

- at  Serampore,  third  report  relative 


Iiidti . 

Corporal  Punishment  abandoned  amtfng 
the  government  gangs  in  New  South 
Wales,  61*.  ,p 

Cotton-wool  of  India,  enquiry  respecting, 

362.  * a 

Court  Martial  on  Major  Isaac  Kinnersley, 
12th  regt.  Bombay  N.I.,  at  the  instance 
of  Messrs,  Shotton,  Malcolm,  and  Co., 
merchants  of  Bombay,  93— on  Lieut. 
J.  M.  Wood,  II.  M.  41th  Foot,  for 
scandalous  and  infamous  conduct,  un- 
becoming the  character  of  an  officer  and 
a gentleman,  176 — on  Lieut.  It.  S. 
Macgregor,  17th  regt.  Bengal  NX,  for 
ditto,  178 — on  Assist.  Surg.  M.  F.  Fi- 
nan,  1I.M.  54th  regt.,  for  highly  im- 
proper and  unbecoming  conduct  in  his 
professional  cliaracter,  377— on  five  se- 
poys of  the  Moorshedabad  Provincial 
Battalion,  for  robbing  a treasure  chest 
at  the  Kutcherry  of  the  zillali  of  Nud- 
dah,  598 — on  Lieut.  W.  Price  Hamilton, 
late  of  H.M.  ship  Topaze,  for  having 
caused  the  death  of  some  of  the  natives 

of  Linton,  in  China,  in  Dec.  1821,  6*ii. 

— n — i 

Crawfurd  (Dr.),  particulars  of  his  visit  to 
the  Court  of  Siam  misrepresented  in  the 
Calcutta  Journal,  30 — amended  account 
from  the  Calcutta  Government  Gazette 
and  Bengal  Hurkaru,  109 — nominated 
to  succeed  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles  as  Resident 
at  Singapore,  616. 

Crops,  threatened  destruction  of,  in  New 
South  Wales  305— indigo  much  da- 
maged by  hail-storms  in  Bengal,  604. 


Customs,  new  act  to  amend  certain  duties 
of,  204,  311. 


D. 


Ml 


to,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  1822,  382. 
Colours , presentation  of,  to  the  1st  bat. 
24th  regt.  Madras  Native  Infantry,  298. 

Commerce  of  Rome  with  India.  277. 
Concert  given  at  Calcutta  for  the  relief  of 
the. widow  and  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
IX  B.,Diay294.  , — ■ 1 

to  iuJWi3  c '/till  l .1*3  l 


Dacoits,  daring  robberies  committed  by, 
in  the  Kislmaghur  and  Goruckporc  dis- 
tricts, 81,  82,'  390  — Mr.  Ravenscrofit 
murdered  by,  near  Secrora,  in  Oude, 
603.  • . • ' 

Deaths. — See  Calcutta,  Madras,  <£c.  ( . . 

Debates  at  the  East-India  House,  June  lO  • 
—judicial  pensions,  33 — ecclesiastical 
pensions,  S9 — new  Asiatic  Society- 
East- India  trade-bill,  46 — June  IS— 
judicial  pensions,  47— ecclesiastical  pen-  • 
sions,  48 — East-India  trade-bill,  49«r— 
East-India  mutiny-bill,  59 — correspond  - 
dence  between  the  Secretary  of  ih^\r. 
Board  of  Control  and  the  Court.of  Di-  u 
rectors  respecting  East-India  trade-bill,  ,<i 
> 64  — June  18  — dividend — by-laws—  , j 
East-India  trade-bill,  141 — Mr.  John  ,,-. 
Hindc  Pelly,  155 — July  2 — East-India 
half-pay,  pensions,  &c.  bill,  158—  Sept.  i :i 
24 — Ilaileybury  college,  412  — East-  *. 
India  volunteers — Mr.  J.  Iiinde  Pelly,,, 

^dS»  , .j..,  ■ HO  -jib  111 

Diamond  Mines  at  Purtyall,  account,  of,- ^ I 

228*  ty  «vsw  Vv,r£ 

Dinner,  public,  given  to  the.  Hoty.;Mx..  .B 
Stuart,  late  Member  of  the  Supreme  j i 
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jf  CounftiV  before  hir  departure  fwija  Cal,  Jgtotnlndm  &rntpany  ( Old  Dutch),  account 
iucutta,  public,  given  tq  the  Mar-  of,  from  1605  to  1728,  238-^-f  EVench) 

• quess  of  Hastings  shortly  after  his  arrival  account  of,  from  their  first  aWtSot  to 
^ l^on,  2£i5=pubhc,  given  to  Alex.  *,  trade  to  the  Indies  In  1-537,  Wk-*" 
Bell,  Esq.  Member  of  Council  at  Bom-  Edi>m,  of  Ule  moon  observcd  «; 
.'r^y-u'W^ous-  to  his  departure  for  Eng4  .«138.  . , vaiqutta, 

,tyf*d».4Q3»jt.  .i  '■  v.  ■ < - • •*  vJuT  «<„_a  -AC'-itl' " •*':i  m 

-»->  « - - _ Jsaiel,  sacred,  of  the  emperor  Kang-he, 

observations  on,  24?,  335,  4S5,  555> 

Education  Society  at  Bombay,  annual 
general  meeting  of,  407— formed ' at 
Serampore,  for  native  females,  602. 


1 v% 

«*o 


Dvifrga  festival  stall  kept  up  at  Seram- 

. pore,  -90.  ■:  > • • • - 

-Diibois  (the  Abb6),  his  letters  on  the  state 
of  Christianity  in  India  reviewed,  366. 

jbum-Du7H,  review  of  the  artillery  at,  294. 

JDurruntloUah,  examination  of  the  acade- 
my at,  pL  . /„,  ... 

Dutch,  Sinkawan  in  the  island  of  Borneo, 
blockaded  by,  2Q2»  305— Padreas,  a 
turbulent  .race  in  tlie  west-coast  of  Su- 
: matra,  defeated  by,  614. 

— v-rrt — , (old),  East- India  Company,  ac- 
count of,  from  1605  to  1728,  238. 

E.  .. 

1 - t v 

EarUufuake , shock  of,  felt  at  Batavia,  in 
Dec.  1822,  365,  614— slight  shocks  of, 
felt  in  various  parts  of  India,  376 — felt 
at  sea,  482. 

Eqst- India  House,  debates  at,  33,  141, 
412 — Mr.  Masterman  elected  a Direc- 
tor at,  in  the  room  of  Chas.  Grant,  Esq. 
deceased,  620 —goods  declared  for  sale 
at,  107,  211,  313,  419,  521,  625. 

East- India  Accounts — account  of  the  re- 
venues and  charges  of  India  in  each 
year  from  1812-13  to  1821-22,  both  in- 
clusive; showing  the  annual  surplus  of 
revenue  or  charge,  after  the  payment  of 
the  territorial  charges  in  England,  260 


Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  important  dis- 
• coveries  made  in,  483.  . ^ \ 

Elephant,  miraculous  escape  of  Capt. 
Gambier  from,  on  a recent  shootiug- 
party  at  Ce)  Ion,  612. 

Erskine  (Hon.  J.J.  Esq,),  addresses  pre- 
sented to,  by  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of 
Penang,  previous  to  his  departure  for 

Europe,  201 —his  reply,  202.  . 

Exchanges , Indian,  105y  313,  417,  521, 
623-  Madras,  ou  England  and  Bengal, 
607 — course  of,  at  Bombay,  517. 

* * * 1 1 t , •»,»* 

F.  , _ 

> *►  • 4 • M ' 

Factor  and  Principal,  new  law  respecting, 

541.  ..  . . 1 < 

Farquharson  (Colonel),  his  life  attempted 
by  a Malay  Chief  at  Singapore,  519. 
Females , proposal  for  a Central  School  for 
the  Education  of,  at  Calcutta,  287 re- 

marks regarding  modern  encroachments 
on  the  ancient  rights  of,  according  to  the 

Hindoo  law  of  inheritance,  44G So'- 

ciety  established  at  Serampore  for  the 
education  of  natives,  602. 


---- v ...  -W 

—amount  of  the  territorial  debtsowing  1'lre  at  Canton,  government  proclamation 
by  the  East-India  Company  at  their  respecting,  99— at  Ahmedabad,  native 

• % MAI  > 1,1  * M ll.  ^ T ' i.  T .1* 


several  presidencies  in  tlie  East- Indies, 
on  the  30th  April  in  each  year,  from 
1813  to  1821,  inclusive,  and  according 
to  the  latest  advices,  262— statement  of 
the  East-India  Company’s  bond  debts, 
and  simple  contract  debts,  with  the 


account  of,  407 — at  Malacca,  AH 

alarming,  at  Bombay,  517— at  Soory  in' 
Beerbhoom — at  the  Jaun  Bazar  at  Cal- 
cutta at  Mindy  Bagan  in  Colingah, 
605 — in  the  house  of  Lieut.  Colonel 
Campbell  at  Kornegal,  612. 


* — ? ~ w • 

rates  of  interest  they  respectively  carry,  Floating-bridge  to  be  placed  over  the  Ne- 

On/1  tll/i  rn/th  .1  4.1 Ylrton  O iL  XT'  1 . ^ - * 
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and  tlie  amount  of  such  interest,  and  the 
state  of  cash  remaining  in  their  trea- 
_sury,  and  other  effects  appertaining  to 
the  Company  in  Great  Britain  and 
afloat  outward,  on  1st  May  1823,  264 
— annual  account,  made  up  to  tlie  1st 
May  1823;  containing  the  amount  of 
tlie*  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  goods  and 
merchandize  of  the  East-India  Com- 


pean  river  in  New  South  Wales,  48.3. » 

Fraud,  curious  instance  of,  at  Bombay,  97,  ,-, 

Furloughs,  See  Calcutta,  Madras ,$0. 

, •,  •.  • n '■ 

G.  ..  ' . 

* • ♦ , •*  / » O*  ' \ L ji.s 

Gambier  (Capt.),  his  miraculous  escape 
from  destruction  on  a recent  elephant — 

enze  or  uie  Jbast- India  Lorn-  I)arty  at- Geylon,  612^ 

pany  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  their  regulation  for  the  suppression  * 

commercial  and  other  receipts,  charges,  p’  , SingaP^,  544 -extract  from  the 

Gas-light  introduced  into  Calcutta,  504. 

General  Orders. — See  India  ( British  ); ' Cal- 
cutta,  £c.  1 ■ • ' < 1 

Georgians,  essay  on  the  autliority  of  their 
1iistoryr434.  , „•  '>i/j  ?n  v,.\g 

Goods  declared  for  salt?  at  the  East-1  iidia  ,f*r 
House,  107,  211,  313,  4I9.‘521v^fo.f  XI 

Grant  (Charles,  Esq.)  late  a Director  of 


and  payments  in  Great  Britain,  under 
the  several  heads  thereof ; together  with 
an  estimate  of  the  same  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  266 — estimate  of  the  same 
for  the  current  year,  from  the  1st  May 
1823  to  the  1st  May  1824, 1 268.  ’ 

East-India  Trade  Bill,  debates  respecting, 
at  the  East-India  House,  46,  49,  64, 

14L’r‘r'  'V*  ‘ / ' 
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hMWt  ^ avuxjv  & isu—dlk. 

Granville  (Viscount),  appointed  to  be  his 

Wsa  *u.4mb^6ador  , Extraordinary 
. ana  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  the 

■ IfetterUnd^  62L  6 

" - So.*.  I to 


junciTt 


i\\t 


oviSF.n  oj  *r»*‘ 

Haileybury , examination  of  the  East- India 
College  at.  May  30.  1883,  30*  , ,f  <u 
Hailstorms,  indigo  crops  in  Tirhoot  and 
’ Ovde  seriously  damaged  by,  604, 
Httotings  (Marquess),  address  presented  to, 

- from  the  British  inhabitants  of  Madras 
previously  to  his  departure  for  Europe, 
68— from  tlie  British  inliabitants  of 

ix  Bombay,  69 — from  Uie  British  inhabi- 
~o  fantaof  Cawnpore,  ib. — from  the  British 
inhabitants  of  Penang,  *70 — from  the 
(.  JPfitisbnnd  Asiatic  inhabitants  of  Singa- 
pore,?^— public  dinner  given  to,  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  205 — native 
compliments  to,  > translated  from  the 
Mirat-ool  Ukhbar,  286— sketch  of  the 
history  and  administration  of,  421,  525. 
Heera,  the  Maid  of  the  Dekhan,  a Poem, 

- - review  of,  279.  

Hidgelee,  inundation  at,  603. 

Hieroglt/jyhics , Egyptian,  important  dis- 
coveries made  in,  by  M.  Champollion, 
jun.,  483. 

V 

Highland  Society  at  Bombay,  second  anni- 


ings,  204— military  order  of, -the  Bath 
conferred  on  officers  in  India,  : 206 — 
Siamese  canoe  brought  to  London  , by 
the  Venilia,  309— arrival  of  Professor 
Schlegel — appointment  of  the  Hon,;C. 
Puller  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal, 
416 — notice  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East-India  Company  to  houses 
of  agency  concerned  in  the  silk,  trade, 
521  — Mr.  Masterman  elected  an  East- 
India  Director,  620— court-martial 
on  Lieut.  W.  Price  Hamilton,  lata  of 
IL  M.  ship  Topaze,  621— civil  and  mili- 
tary appointments,  306;  416, 520,  620 — 
India  shipping  arrivals  and  departures, 
103.  206,  >3*3}  41 6^*52QjriSfl  births 
marriages,  and  deaths,  105, 0208,03 12, 
•417,  520,  622 — Indian  securities  and 
exchanges,  105,  ‘>13,-  417,  5 3 1 , 625 — 
London  markets,  105,.  209,^  3 1 3,  5-1 , 
625 — times  appointed  for  (lie  sailing  of 
the  East-India  Company’s  (drips  of  the 
season,  106,  210,  21ix  418,  522,  036— 
prices  current  of  East-India  produce, 

107,  211.  315,  419,  523.  62?— goods 
declared  for  sale  at  the  East-India 
House,  107,  2U,  HI  41  & 521  ^35— 
cargoes  of  East-India  Company’s  ships 
lately  arrived,  10",  211,4i9?.-5ffly>625 — 
ships  loading  for  India,  107,  209,  315, 
419,  523,  627— daily  prices  of  stocks, 

108,  212,  316,  420,  524, 

Horses  of  Arabia  and  Persia;  names  of  the 
best  and  most  esteemed  breeds, .-5 


versary  meeting  of,  407. 

Hindoos , victims  of  their  superstition,  189  IFowe  (Mr.  Joseph),  killed  by  accident  in 

—essay  on  the  authority  of  their  history  New  South  Wales,  618^  

by  M.  J.  Klaproth,  g 1 5— description pf  Hume  (Mr.),  his  remarks  on  t lie  East- 


the  four  tribes  of,  226— on  the  medical  and 
m[  surgical  sciences  of,  241 — on  the  morals 
of,  259 — on  the  religious  system  of {326] 
— |—  —account  of  certain  divisions  among) 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  from  a tract 
: '1  lately  published  in  English  and  Bengal- 
V_-  lee,  by  a learned  native, (34^-mee ting 
'<  of,  held  at  Calcutta,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a literary  society,  375— 


on1 

India  Company’s  grant  to  Mr.  Felly, 
413 — Mr.  Pelly’s  answer  to,  575 

Illegitimate  Children, .case  fc  __ 
before  the  Supreme  ,Ceuj£ ; 

(concluded  from  voL  xy} 

Imlack  (Mr.)  murdered  near  lha,  yillage 
of  Nuddety  ovimotxjrni  vsdjsg 


. wwiiwiiMg  n iiicioxy  Bvyieiy,  o io—  — i ~ iii 

»■  H J IP  females,  on  the  rights  of)  by  ltammohun  Imjtrovements  at  Calcutta,  29Ge>\SQ&J. 


Roy,  4*6.  , nj 

Historians , Asiatic,  essay  on  the  authority 
rid  aft  by  M.  Julius  Klaproth — Arabians, 

,nc  SI 3— Persians —Turks — Mongols,  214 
,vH  —Hindus,  5I5^r*Til>etians  — Chinese, 

2Hy  430— Japanese—  Central  Asiatics, 
iiN.<fc493— Armenians — Georgians,  434. 

-(j  Holland,  Japanese  plants  in  376. 

Horde  Intelligence — embarkation  of  tbe 
Bishop  of  Calcutta — tomb  to  be  erected 
at  Hertford  to  the  memory  of  the  late. 

T10  Gholaum  * Hyder,  Moonshy,  103— new 
mu.  4ct  of  Parliament  for  amending  certain 
duties  of  customs,  204,  311 — document 
to  ; issued  by  tha  Persian  Minister  inviting 
ic  .natives  of  tliis  country  to  settle  in  Persia,  ' George  -and  Bombay,  102— particulars 
oi!)  204—  Presents  from  the  Nabob  of  Oude  of  the  new  loan  opeoed  at  Calcutta  on 
to  his  Majesty— head  police-office  to  beUj(i  81st  Marcbil823,  173 — U^eosmiswon 

at  Sydney,  NewSouth  Wales  m Mr.-  Buckingham  by vOT^r.jqfJq?  Go- 
— public  dinner  to  the  Marque  of  Hast-  • ’>  Oc  vemor  in  Council— remark,  1 Si, 


India , on  ordination  ftV/  by*  Camaticus, 
239— commerce  Of  Rome  ’with*  277- 
inquiry  respecting  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton -wool  in,  362— on  the  civilization  of, 
, by  J.  Macdonald,  363— earthquake  In  va- 
rious parts  of,  -3762  1 tewnre  bns 

India  (British) — division  brH^s  Issued  by 
Colonel  Adams  on  tlie  departure  of 
^I.M.  24th  Foot  from  NagporC— high 
sense  entertained  by  the  Government 
of  the  services  of  H.ISf.  8th  (King’s 
Royal  WMarfs* 
well  orders  issued  Dy  the  Marquess  of 


Index.  Ml 

Inscriptions,  Persepolitan,  memoirs  rela- 
tive to,  by  M.  J.  Saint-Martin,  2SO. 
Insurrection,  attempt  at,  in  the  province 


may  be  essential,  prodded  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
')  laws  of  England,  319— ordnance  passed 
,lfby  the  Governor  in  Council  requiring 
fn  effect  that  every  periodical  publica- 


of  Matele,  Island  of  Ceylon,  518. 


ill  eriecc  uiai  uvery  ivic,  - — 

tion  in  Calcutta  should  be  sanctioned  by  Interpreter  and  Quarter- Muster  to  native 
a license  from  Government,  320  des-  corps  of  the  line,  rules  to  he  observed 


;'Cription  of  the  native  army,  458  Go- 
vernment notification  of  the  terms  on 
which  it  consents  to  license  newspapers 
and  other  periodical  works,  470 — regu- 
lation forbidding  the  establishment  of 
• printing  presses  without  license,  474 
r ' mode  promulgated  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  remittances  of  non -comm  is- 
hi  sioned  officers  and  privates  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's services  to  their  families  in  Eu- 
rope, 596 — courts  martial,  176,  377- 
promotions  in  his  Majesty’s  forces,  1 t 7, 
oil >378,  486 — operations  of  a force  under 
Brigadier  Knox  before  Lamba,  a fort 
belonging  to  a refractory  chief  in  Jy- 
*h  poor — division  orders  issued  by  the 
Brigadier  on  the  occasion  of  its  evacua- 
— tion  by  the  garrison,  492. 

India  (not  British)  — description  of  the 
new  corps  of  Mbairs  forming  in  Rajpoo- 
lana,  73— great  improvements  at  the 
cantonment  of  Nusseerabad  Runjeet 
Singh  reported  to  be  negotiating  with  the 
Cabul  government  for  an  annual  tri- 
bute—five  companies  of  the  2d  bat.  14th 
ni  regt.  N.L,  and  a division  of  Holkar’s 
horse,  ordered  from  Mhow  to  attack  the 


in  applying  for  the  situation  of,  5952 

Inundation  at  Hidgelee,  603.  oil 

Iota  in  reply  to  Theta’s  critique  on  M. 
Klaproth’s  Vestiges  of  a Primitive 
Tongue  in  the  Chinese  Language,  Ml  — 
Theta’s  rejoinder  to,  445. 

Ireland , subscription  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses in,  opened  at  Calcutta,  79 — at 
Madras,  92 — at  Bombay,  97 — at  Pe- 
nang, 202. 

Islands  newly  discovered  in  the  South 
Seas,  124.  . jJJL 

J. 

Japanese , e3say  on  the  authority  of  their 
history,  433. 

Jxttia — volcanic  eruption  in  the  Freanger 
Regencies,  139— further  accounts  — 
earthquake  felt  at  Batavia,  365  death 
of  the  Siamese  Ambassador  at  Batavia 

account  of  the  eruptions  of  Mount 

Mer-Apie,  614. 

Jessore , district  of,  esteemed  particularly 
unhealthy  for  several  years  past,  §4, 

Johnson  (Capt.),  of  the  artillery,  drowned 
oft'  Surat  bar,  610. 


fort  of  a refractory  Zemindar  in  the  ja„aernauih , robbery  of,  84* 

Neemuch  road,  74 — kindness  of  Run- 

ieet  Singh  to  Mr.  Moorcroft  and  the  _ ’ . p 

trentlemen  of  the  mission  on  their  way  Kalludghee , review  of  2d  regt.  Madras  Ca- 
- * * -*1--  - — **"  valry  at,  299. 


to  Ludak,  126  — Ncpaunika,  a petty 
hjI‘  chieftain  in  the  southern  Mahratta  coun- 
try, inclined  to  be  troublesome,  299— 
Scindiah’s  country  still  in  a disturbed 
state,  878— Rajah  of  Jodubpore  alto- 

. ..  a*  htc 


state,  oio — “rr  7 . . 555. 

gether  inattentive  to  the  affairs  ot  nis  ^ . nr  Tvxr  Imlack 

A “Sfuin  the  district  t*  M-d*i 
d“l>lcased.  h,“  n.'otller;'!':“"’ 5!  made  ou  Europeans  near,  I 


1o 

tna 


to  have  taken  possession  of  her  territo- 
ry ries  and  confined  her,  379  — Runjeet 
:tu  Singh,  to  subdue  the  mountaineers  and 
Dooranies,  inarches  his  whole  army, 
and  arrives  at  the  village  of  Bijnore,  Vi- 

zierabad-is  entemmed  with  a nautch 

by  the  Thannadar— forgives  the  chief  of 
Bijnore,  on  the  intercession  of  the  chief 
of  Alwah — accQunts  said  to  have  reach- 
ed Lucknow  of  his  having  attacked  the 
! Sffioorunies,  and  that  he  slew  about 
« g..25, 000  men,  and  entered  Cabool  at  the 
head  of  his  victorious  army,  595, 

Irvlia  (Central),  researches  in,  8. 
r Indian  securities  and  exchanges,  105,  313, 
no  i 417,  521,  623. 

To  Indigo  Crops  seriously  damaged  in  Tirhoot 
-oO  and  Oude  by  hail  storms,  604 —almost 
■ 1?  f destroyed  in  the  Rungpore  district,  501, 


Kumbya,  account  of  the  kingdom  of,  30L. 

Kang- he , observations  on  the  sacred  edict 
of,  by  Dr.  Montucci,  247*  435,.  435, 
555. 

daring 

attacks  made  ou  Europeans  near,  82, 

nr390. 

Klaproth  («:  Julius),  contents  of  his 
Asia  Polyglotta,  a work  in  German, 
lately  published  in  Paris, (HOf-essay  by,^_ 
on  the  authority  of  the  Asiatic  Historians, 
f45q>- prospectus  of  a work  about 
to  Tie  published  in  London  by,  descrip- 
tive of  the  empire  of  China,  ;4§4*  tt 

Lamba,  a fort  belonging  to  a refractory 
chief  in  Jypoor,  reduced  by  a British 
force  under  Brigadier  Knox,  duL. 

Larnhsl  'n  (Ucut. Col.),. Superintendent  of 
the  Grand  Trigonometrical  Survey  ot 
India,  death  of,  lfiS- particulars  ot  the 
scientific  labonrs  of,  186,  ill. 

Lee  (Professor),  his  edition  of  Sir  Win. 
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, yt]«MskijFlr^8fl  i (Grateniuv  sn^gntiQn 
. zof  ra  correspondent  respecting,  >U2Q*u.s 
ZegiNkitibH)'  new  systetnef,  in  Polynesia, 

-~3 6t$  t'tiJOi n-  iu.p  <».'t  h>  ,yni«»U\ 

IAb^He*,  Soldiers*,  established  at  FortWil- 
.*Mat?i,JI>t 

Cawnpoor,  and  Nagpoor,  5 9a. 

Id*hlving,i\vd  natives  destroyed  by,  at'*. 

. "Calcutta,  > > u.*j»  I.  u\‘<i  r.i>f 

Liiertiry  Intelligence,  1 35;'  ‘S  73V  479,  549. 

Loan,  new,  opened  at  Calcutta  on  91st 
March  1 823,  particulars  of,  173. ' 

Lucknow,  review  of  the  Company’s  troops 
at,  293 — musical  party  given  by  the 
King  of  Oudeat,  504. 

Lumsdaine  (J.),  abstract  of  his  report  on 
the  cultivation  of  spices  at  Bencoolen, 


- .gowitfr,  t^h^nigr^ipus  4«ir 
occurring  from,  to  Singapore 

^riH  .XK 

Malays  reported. h*have  defeated  tile  &4- 

w ..  ™***mh*ih  hiaod  .no  uiVioVtol-f 

J3um,  Dinapoor,  Ghazipoor,  Malcolm  (.Sir  John),  his  memoir  of  Central 

and  Nflon»r»nr.  ao«.  India  reviewed, ,473.  j toned 

Mai wah,  brief  description  of,  from  an  offi  * 
Cer’sjournaJ,  334.  v-J  hoXolumo  ^vsU 

Mandow , accoput  of  the  ruiniof*  gpT^rft 
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Macao,  document  relating  to  a revolution 
which  lately  took  place  at,  309. 

Macdonald  (John),  on  the  civilization  of 
India,  363, 

Mack  (Mr.),  commences  his  chemical  lec- 
tures at  Calcutta,  80. 

Mackenzie  (Colonel),  his  literary  and  anti- 
quarian collections  understood  to  be 
purchased  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
•the  East- India  Company,  137. 

Macquarie  Island,  and  its  inhabitants  the 
sealing  gangs,  notice  of,  483. 

Madras  Government,  General  Orders  issued 
by  — allowance  for  the  provisions  of 
equipments  to  be  granted  to  all  Subal- 
terns and  Assist.  Surgeons  of  II. M. 
service  on  their  first  arrival  from  Eu- 
rope to  join  their  respective  corps — sword 
and  horse  presented  to  Subadar  Sied 
Russian,  with  a horse  allowance  of  forty . 
two  rupees  per  mensem,  193 — Assist. 

» Surgeonsof  II.  M.  service  to  be  restricted 
in  future  to  the  batta  and  other  allow- 
ances of  their  regimental  rank,  in  ithe 
same  maimer  as  Assist.  Surgs.  of  the 

. H.,,C  .\s  service— regulations  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  filling  up 
situations  on  the  general  staff  of  the 
^rmy,  395— civil  and  military  appoint- 
ments, promotions,  and  furloughs,  194, 
203,  396,  509,  606, 

Madras , miscellaneous,  93y  1 3 0‘,  298, 

6Q£— rates  of  exchange  and  price 
of  Company’s  paper,  .607— shipping 
intelligence,  398,,  514,  607 — births, 

, marriages,  and  deaths,  197,  203,  398, 

..  ■ 

Supreme  Court— trial  of  three 

soldiers  for  conspiracy  to  -defraud, 
by  means  ,of , a false  -and  fabricated 
will,  il  96*— prisoners  convicted  at  tlie 
sessions,  with. t heir  sentence,  51 2— case  i 
of  forgery  tried  before,  514. 

Malacca — death  of  the  Hon.  T.  Tbyssen, 


Manilla,  dreadful  plot  discovered  at,,  which 
had  far  its  object  die  destruction  ;of  every 
Spaniard,  whether  Royalist  or  ~ Constitu- 
tional, 99— unsuccessful  attempt  at  -a 
revolution,  to  render,  the  opjopyindo-r; 
pendant  of  Spain,  41^0 — 18  .eobhotf 

Marine  Appointment  s*^~^au\\SQ.y^  4Qftyi51fl’. 

Markets,  London,  105, 209,  313,52 1,~  825.vfl. 

Marriages. — See  Calcutta,  Madru'sL&vA^ 

Martin  (Maj.-Gen.  Claude),  case  respect- 
ing the  property  of,  tried  before  the  Su-  * 
preme  Court  at  Calcutta,  39.-  - 

Mastennan  (John,  Esq.),  elected  tin  East- 
India  Director,  520. > " i 'jifimvl 

Medical  Science  of  the  Hradods,  remarks 

on,- 241;  * c a-  * ^ Juhn-jf qp  AsAja* 

Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta, 
meeting  held  for  its  establishment,  292, 

481  *il  t *•  « * ' Jniil  * JL 

Meerut , account  of  the  several  classes  of 
natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of.  '288, 

Mer-Apie , a mountain  in  Java,  account  of 
its  last  eruption,  614,  • » j 

■ - ><r  j i turn  i ib  i ‘,.v 

Military  appointments.  See  Calcutta , Ma- 
dras, #c.— arrangements  prpposcdt578. 

Mines,  diamond,  at  Purtyall,  account  of, 

288,.  i ..  j ioi  ifii'-’T 

Mirza  Mahomed  Saulib,  the  Persian  envoy, 
document  issued  I)y , inviting"  natives  of 
this  country  to  settle  in  Persia,  SO****!  j 

Missionary  Society , Bengal  Auxiliary,  ab- 
stract1 of  the  fifth  refk)rtofy; 893.  L 

Moon,  eclipse  of,  observed  ini  ’ CSdu'tta1— 
curious  sensatiods'  ckiised  by  thd^s&rio 
event  in  the  minds'  Of  the  natives^ 

Moor  croft  (Mr.),  arrives  at  L^lnT%iW?^£? 
pital  of  Ludak,  1 25- Rajah  Runje^t 
Singh  said  to  have  b<^ved  t<illiim0  a&a 
the  gentlemen  of  the  foissidtf  ^tb’riiltiSt1 
kifidness,  and  furbished'  a or 

matchlocks  and  bayonets,  “ id'^ 


their  being  requisite 
way  through  the  Kirghiz  iWd'dl,  1 26— 
is  compelled  to  abaripon  Mlf  Wfw*151*21* lse 
visiting  Yaikutid — irifehds'  Settii 

forKashmeer— disedyferies  alrd&dy 

by,  in  his  progress  ‘tb/odgfr1 
perfectly  known  regiod'^ 126$. vnr 

Mongols,  essay  90.  (^11)^1^,^ 

riterf.  kmah 

Montucci  (Dr.),  his  observations  on  the 
sacred  edict  of  tbo  Emperor  Kangwhe, 

^ 247 1 335,  435,  555,  vto\, 
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MonihrUtft  to  be  erected  to  the  late  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  502.  01  ^omuatni 

Morals,  Hindoo  and  Chinese,  observations 
on,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Kendall,  259. 

Mortality  on  board  the  Portuguese  ship 
Carmo,  507 — among  the  poultry  on 
board  the  Coldstream  East-Indiaman, 

351. 

Mugs , employed  by  the  Saugor  Society, 
their  petition  to  His  Majesty’s  Justices 
Of  the  Peace  for  the  city  of  Calcutta,!, 
complaining  of  a breach  of  agreement, 
296— statement  of  the  affair,  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Society,  297* 

Murder  Of  Mr.  Imlack,  near  the  village  of 
Nuddea,  81— -of  Mr.  Ravenscroft,  near 
Seer  ora,  in  Oude,  603.  • » 

Muscat, —abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  by 
the  Imaum,  274. 

N. . . * 

Nagpore , prevailing  diseases  at,  83 — prices 
of  wines,  provisions,  &c.  at,  84. 

Native  Literary  Society,  375,  456,  549- 
Female  Education  Society  established 
at  Serampore,  602.  . . 

Nautc/t,  splendid,  given  by  Baboo  Mutte- 
lall  Mullick,  at  Soorah,  388* 

Nautical  Notices—  discovery  of  a shoal  off 
Mascall  Island— discovery  of  Hutton’s 
shoal  off  Low  Island,  15— discovery  of 
Minerva’s  Bank,  to  the  N.  E.  of  Pulo 
Sapata,  16 — discovery  of  new  islands  in 
the  South  Seas,  128— non-existence  of 
the  Telemaque  Shoal  and  Albion  Bank 
ascertained,  255—  directions  for  entering 
Bassadore  Harbour,  256 — shoals  near 
Palawan  Island  described,  257— direc- 
tions for  passing  through  the  north-east 
entrance  into  the  Straits  of  Singapore 
(from  the  Straits  of  Dryon),  or  Phillip’s 
Channel,  258— discovery  of  a suuk 
rock  off  Goa,  408. 

NepauL , journal  of  a passage  over  the 
mountains  of,  from  the  plains  of  Tir- 
hoot  to  the  vallev  of  Katmandoo,  451 . 

Neiv  South  Wales — examination  of  Com- 
missioner Bigge’s  report  on  the  state 
of  agriculture  and  trade  in  the  colony 
(concluded),  9— attempted  escape  of  four 
convicts  across  the  continent  of  New 
Holland,  1 16— head  police  office  to  be 
established  at  Sydney,  205 — threaten- 
ed destruction  of  the  next  year’s  crop, 

305 — rapid  increase  of  the  colony,  306 
— description  of  Macquarie  Island,  and 
its  inhabitants,  the  Sealing  Gangs — cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  at  Parramatta — 
floating  bridge  built  for  the  Nepean 
river — introduction  of  the  bee  into  the 
settlement,  483 — unremitting  exertions 
of  the  Australian  Bible  Society— acci-  ‘ 
dental  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Howe— 
abandonment  of  corporal  punishment 
among  the  government  gangs— losses  at 
Asiatic  Journ. 
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n sea  of  the  ships  Vrctoriwe,'  Little  Mary, 

and -Governor  Brisbane— seizure 
piratical  vessel  in  the  Pacific,  by  Captain! 
Henry,  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  6l8?r- 
acQount  of  the  wreck  of  thebrjg  ,Calde^ 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Newcastle  river, 
619.  ,,  ; , v •.  , ' i.f,.  , .'Ml'- ) 

Nicobar  Islands— report  of,, an  inquiry 
madeby  Lieut  Collinson  respecting  the 
crew  ot.  the  ship,  Fatal  Mine,  stated  to 
have  been  lo6t  on  one  of,  539— account 
of  the  inhabitants  of,  540. 

■ O.  Ul 

Officers  of  His  Majesty’s  regiments  in 
India  allowed  to  serve  with  the  troops 
of  native  princes,  in-  preference  to  those 
in  the  Company’s  service ; sentiments 
on,  by  an  Officer  of  the  Indian  army, 
333 — by  Veritas,  547 — reply  to,  by  a 
King’s  Officer,  548, 

Opium,  sale  of,  at  Calcutta,  292 — price  of, 
at  Penang,  SOI— in  China — sale  of,  at 
Bombay,  408.  • . . 1 » • ' 

Ordination  in  India,  remarks  on,  by  Car- 
naticus,  241. 

Original  Papers — Singular  occurrence  in 
Siam,  1— On  the  state  of  agriculture  and 
trade  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
(concluded  from  vol.  xv.  p.  551),  9 
—Historical  sketch  of  the  settlement  of 
Singapore,  24— Account  of  Mr.  Craw-  , 
furd’s  mission  to  Siam  and  Cochin- 
China,  109—“  The  history  of  the  Kalif 
Vathek,”  123 — Mr.  Buckingham,  131f  * 
317 — Essay  on  the  authority  of  the 
Asiatic  historians,  by  M.  Julius  Klap- 
roth, 213,  430— On  the  king,  or  five 
canonical  books  of  the  Chinese,  221— 
Persepolitan  inscriptions,  230— On  ordi- 
nation in  India,  by  Camaticus,  239 — 
Observations  on  the  Settlements  of  Pe- 
nang and  Singapore,  245— ? Observations 
on  the  sacred  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Kang -he,  by  Dr.  Montucci,  247,  335. 
435. 555 — Hindoo  and  Chinese  Morals, 
by  E.  A.  Kendall,  259 — Religious  system 
of  the  Hindoos,  326— King’s  and  Com- 
pany’s Officers,  333, 547,  548 — Singular 
occurrence  on  board  the  Coldstream 
East  Indiarnan,  351 — New  system  of 
legislation  in  Polynesia,  357— Iota’s 
reply  to  Theta,  361— India  cotton-wool, 
362 — On  the  civilization  of  India,  by 
J.  Macdonald,  363 — Arabic  characters 
cut  in  Paris,  365— Sketch  of  the  history 
and  administration  of  Marquess  Hast- 
ings, 421,  525—' Theta’s  rejoinder  td 
Iota,  445— Hindoo  Literary  Society,- 
456— Present  state  of  the  press  in  India-, — • 
468— New ' » law  respecting >t Principal 
- and  Factor,  541— 1 Military  adventurers, 
547— Sketch  of  the  public  life  of  the- 
late  Charles  Grant,  Esq.,  565— Military* 
arrangements,  678.  ! K 
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Index. 

. col]e  of  civil  and  criminal  Company  in  1801,  by  the  king  of  Qne- 

Otakmte,  new  code  0 principles,  dah  -measures  adopted  by  the  Penang 

law,  founded  on  SOTptu  re  l™'  » Q>  mcnt  for  su^mteotog  ita  * 

introduced  into,  by  ordti  o » ofj  98—Mr.  Maingy  appointed 

mare,  1 • Tndr'e  of  superintendent  of,  30L 

° Cwlon? liis  embarkation  for  the  Mauri-  Pulice>  state  of,  in  Calcutta,  599. 

tius,  612.  Polynesia,  new  system  of  legislation  in, 

Oiule,  presents  from  the  Nabob  of,  to 
His  Majesty,  205— musical  party  given 
Tv  the  king  of,  to  the  European  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  of  Lucknow  and  Us 
neighbourhood,  5o4  • 

Oujein,  celebrated  water-palace  near,  ac- 
count of,  237. 

::  P. 


I‘actm,  Chinese  government  paper  or- 

dering  liis  restoration  to  his  hong,  3U4. 
Palawan  Island,  shoals  in  the  vicinity  of, 

257.  * • . 

Patents  from  the  king  of  Cochin-China, 

Pelly  (Mr.)  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Hume 

at  a late  meeting  of  proprietors  at  the 

East  India  House,  on  the  subject  of 
the  grant  to,  413— his  answer  to  Mr. 
Hume,  579. 

Penang  addresses  from  the  Chinese  in- 
habitants to  the  Hon.  J. 

Esq.  on  his  departure  for  England,  201 
—subscription  opened  for  the  distressed 
population  in  Ireland,  202-observatton 
on  the  settlement,  245— price  of  opium, 
and  state  of  the  market,  SOI— suicide  on 
board  the  ship  Maitland— curiosities 

from  Siam,  411— loss  in  the  harbour  of 
the  Burman  mission  ship  fannew  Man- 
gola,  and  a Siamese  junk  by  fire-tote 
report  that  Captain  Tlnssel  had  bee 

scalped  at  Siam  contradicted— arrivals 

and  departures  of  shipping,  615— births, 
202,  411,  519— deaths,  98,  412,  ol9* 


357.  - ~ • 

Poppy-plant  in  Bengal  almost  destroyed  W 
hail -storms  in  March  IS‘23,  MH, 

Population  «f  New  S »f 

New  Settlement  of  Point  weu^ey, 

98 of  the  New  Settlement  at  Tulo 

Teecoose  Bay-ofthe  kingdom  of  Kam- 
l>oja,  301.  , 

Poultry,  great  mortality  among,  00 
the  Coldstream  East-Indiaman,  on  h 
outward  voyage,  351. 

Press , Indian,  new  ordnance  passed  by  the 
Governor  in  Council  respecting,  3 
remarks  on  the  present  state  ofjw- 
government  notification  of  the  tenre 
which  it  consents  to  license  newjjjg 
and  other  periodical  works  in  Bengal, 
470 — regulation,  forbidding  t ie 
Ushment  of  printing 
licensein  Bengal, 471  aPP  1 ^ ^ 

by  Mr.  Fergusson,  on  the  p 
Editor  of  the  Calcutta  JwM £ J 

Supreme  Court  £e<S£«*d  •* 
registration  of  the  abwfr 
nance — petition  on  th  J 
cer.-  native 
581 — speech  of  Sir 
ordering  its  registra  , yccnsing 

in  the  Calcutta  Journal,  o b 

the  press,  declaredby  Sir  F.Maag 

to  be  a gross  contempt  of 
Prices  Current  of ^E^t-  n 211--August, 
June  1823,  0^^0cVobcr,  523- 

315— September,  419-ucw 

m 


202,  411,  519-deaths,  98,  412,  oi*  ^—7 

Pendulum,  return  of  the  expedition^ent  ° andfocur,  new  1»"  '“i""8' 


oytne  iuaui«gvvv* 
ing  the  length  of,  at  the  equator,  483.. 

Persepolis,  extract  from  a memoir  relative 
to  tiie  ancient  inscriptions  of,  written  by 
M.  J.  Saint  Martin,  230. 

Persia , overland  route  through,  6— names 
of  the  most  esteemed  breed  of  horses  in, 

558.  _ 

Persians,  essay  on  the  authority  of  their 
history,  213. 

Philosophical  Intelligence,  135,  373,  479. 
Piracy " 

Plants , 


Prinsep  (G-A-)^8  ^Exchanges  i 
ternal  Commence 

Bengal  reviewed,  569. 

Prussian 

Publications*  ne^»  J*48T\ 550. 

Puller  (Hon  C.), 

Justice  of  BengU,  «-*• 

***“  lnle,'ige"“;  ,3S’  deparmr^for^ndia,  «**  * 

ram  m the  Pacific,  618.  r new  settiCH1^ , 0 ,) 

iants,  Japanese,  attempt  about  to  bemade  „ being  ia  • **" 

to  naturalize  them  in  Holland,  376.  ^ improvement.  Mi  , jW»j 


Poetry— The  Shepherdess,  from  the  Chi- 
nese, 224 — To  the  Marquess  of  Hastings 
by  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  283 — Lines  on  the 
death  of  Lieut.  C.  T.  Foster,  European 
Regiment,  284. 

Point  Wellesley , a tract  of  land  ceded  to  the 


228. 


Races  at  Madras,  197 — at  Colombo,  292, 

Mqtfles  (Sir  T.  S.)  relieved,  at  his  own  re- 
quest,  Ci  mu 

of  -Singapore— is  succeeded  by  John 
Crawfurd,  Esq.  as  resident — correspon- 
dence passed  on  the  occasion  of  his 
taking  final  leave  of  the  settlement,  616. 

- Rqj  Muhal  Hills,  journal  of  a tour  through, 
by  Lieut.  Col.  William  Franklin,  460. 

Uammoltun  Roy,  remarks  by,  regarding 
modern  encroachments  on  the  ancient 
rights  of  females,  according  to  the  Hin- 
doo law  of  inheritance,  446. 

Ravenscroft  (Mr.)  murdered  by  Dacoits 

. near  Seer  ora,  in  Oude,  603. 

$*  * * 

Review  of  Books — Heera,  the  Maid  of  the 
Dekhan,  a poem,  279 — Letters  on  the 
State  of  Christianity  in  India,  by  the 
Abb£  J.  A.  Dubois,  366— Memoirs  of 
Central  India,  including  Malwa  and 
adjoining  provinces,  by  Maj.  Gen.  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  473— The  East-India 
Military  Calendar,  476— Remarks  on 
the  External  Commerce  and  Exchanges 
of  Bengal,  by  G.  A.  Prinsep,  569- 
Fifteen  Years  in  India;  or,  Sketches 
of  a Soldier’s  Life — Diary  of  a Toui- 
through  Southern  India,  'Egypt,  and 
Palestine,  in  1821  and  22,  574. 

Review  of  Troops  at  Lucknow,  293— at 
Dum-Dum,  294 — at  Kalludghee,  299. 

Revolution  at  Macao,  309 — unsuccessful 
attempt  at,  at  Manilla,  412. 

Revue  Encyclopedique,  article  concerning 
Singapore  in  the  number  of,  for  Au- 
gust 1823,  borrowed  from  the  Asiatic 
Journal,  332. 

Robbery  of  government  treasure  by  Da- 
coits, 82 — of  the  temple  of  Juggernaut!), 
84— of  four  berkundazes  belonging  to 
the  indigo  factory  of  Sooksagur,  379— 

- five  sepoys  of  the  Moorshedabad  battalion 
tried  for,  598 — robbery  belqw  Kulna 
— robbery  at  Baneepoor  and  Mahomed- 
poor,  604. 

Robinson  (Lieut.),  of  the  20th  Regt. 
drowned  off  Surat  Bar,  610. 

Rente,  commerce  of,  with  India,  277. 

Route , overland,  through  Persia,  6, 

Rope  bridge  erecting  at  Calcutta,  482. 

Ruins  of  Mandow,  account  of,  237. 

Runjeet  Singh.  ' See  India  ( not  British.) 

S. 

St.  Helena,— general  orders  issued  by  Bri- 
gadier General  Walker  as  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Cluef,  307. 

St.  Patrick's  Day , festivities  on,  at  Kandy, 

613. 

$0&U~Martin,  extract  from  his  memoir 
relative  to  the  ancient  inscriptions  of 
Persepolis,  230. 
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Schlegel  (Professor),  of  the  University  of 
Bonn,  his  arrival  in  Loudon,  416. 
Seaman,  anecdote  of,  AL 
Seel , Vaishtenavi,  or  followers  of  Jee  Sa- 
heb,  account  of  115. 

Securities , Indian,  105,  313. 417. 521,  615. 
Scramjrore — death  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ward, 

1 93 — third  report  of  the  college  at,  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  1822,  382 — esta- 
blishment of  a native  female  Education 
Society  at,  602. 

Settlements  of  the  British  to  the  Eastward, 

• * 

account  of,  244. 

Shipping , notices  of— brig  Lutchmy  of 
Bengal,  cut  off  at  Barroosin  1821,  still 
unclaimed  at  Tappanooly,  91 — Pene- 
lope, French  East-Indiaman,  captured 
by  a Spanish  privateer— Apollo,  Te- 
nant, lost  in  Table  Bay,  104 — Dutch 
corvette  Zeepard,  of  28  guns,  lost  near 
Algoa  Bay,  105— H.C.  Ship  Regent, 
Capt.  Norfor,  lost  on  Luban  Island, 
near  Manilla,  186 — Action,  Mackay, 
wrecked  off  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  306 
— danger  of  the  Cornwall,  Richardson, 
on  her  way  from  Mocha  to  England, 
517— Burman  mission  ship  Tan  new 
Mangola,  and  a Siamese  junk,  lost  by 
fire  in  the  harbour  at  Penang,  615— 
—ship  Oracabessa,  Carmichael,  bound 
for  the  Mauritius  ; ship  Liverpool, 
Green,  bound  for  Liverpool ; brig  He- 
len, bound  for  South  America;  and 
brig  Cuttack,  bound  for  Cuttack,  lost  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  605— Eliza,  from 
Calcutta  to  the  Mauritius,  almost  wreck- 
ed in  a squall  off  Ceylon,  612— ships 
Victorine,  Little  Mary,  and  Governor 
Brisbane,  lost  off  Van  Dieman’s  Land, 
618— brig  Calder,  Dillon,  late  of  Cal- 
cutta, lost  near  the  moxith  of  the  New- 
castle River,  New  South  Wales,  619. 

■ — arrivals  and  departures.  See  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  fyc. 

Ships,  East-India  Company’s,  of  the  sea- 
sons 1822-23-24,  timed  for  India,  106, 
21Q.  418,  529#  626— cargoes  of,  lately 
arrived,  107,  2U,  419,  521,  625— load- 
ing for  India,  107,  209,.  315,  419.  52S, 
627 — at  Calcutta,  loading  for  Europe, 
191— at  Bombay,  loading  for  Europe, 
103. 

Shoal  -discovered  off  Mascall  Island — 
another  discovered  off  Low  Island,  15 
— Teleraaque  ascertained  not  to  exist, 
255 — several  discovered  in  the  vicinity 
of  Palawan  Island,  257. 

Siam,  outrage  committed  in,  in  1822,  on  the 
Supracargo  and  Captain  of  an  English 
vessel,  1— particulars  attending  Dr. 
Crawfurd’s  visit  to  the  Court  of,  mis- 
represented in  the  Calcutta  Journal,  30 
— amended  account  from  the  Calcutta 
Government  Gazette  and  Bengal  Hur- 
karu,  109— account  of  the  Buddhist  re- 
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succeed  him  as  ttesiaeni-w.  r - 

dence  passed  on  the  Ter«r.  «veh  oU  - ^ 

Raffles’  taking  his  final  wave  Tartar*,,  Mr.  Moorcro 

Settlement,  616— - birth, _•  125,  269.  , , Royal  George 

Sinkawan  declared  to  be  in  o^s  Theatre  opened  °*  ^bound-bill  of  the 

blockade  by  the  Dutch,  202,  MS.  Indiaman,  outn “™  ° „f  the  <*** 

• , , a- bv  the  Imaum  ot  oerformance  ana  cop? 

Sla^'tr^J  274- regulation  for  the  preven-  address,  505.  :n  answer  to  » 

tionof/at  Singapore,  545.  Theta,  Iota’s  ^^Croth’s  Vestige 

» gradual  abolition  of,  In  Ceylo,  -jgg  - 

ZZ,3V°**'  —* ot  *“ 

Ceylon,  135 L.  139L- Asiatic,  of  Cat  history,  216.  wctinSi  fro“  ‘ 

AS,',f  C’373-Hindoo  Literary,  of  Cal-  j^***,,  particutes  respc 
cut“’  *J?  456  549—  Asiatic,  of  Great  Tartar  traveller,  ISt  ^ rf  293. 

Sin  and  Mand,  37^  Agricultural  nuptials  of  the  to)  ‘ f ^ 

and  Horticultural,  of  Ca  cutta^  through  Hife4®' 

Medical  and  PhjJ.caUof  “cu™  45i_through  the  to) » «Ugt«., 

^ * 

Tr^G^or 

^^llEA^.  ^ for  that  *—£*£-*• 

Soory,  conflagration . * . ««=  ^ 128.  *%£&• 

South  Seas,  discovery  ot  n Prussian,  m 003-^ 

Spices,  report  on  the  cultivauon  of,  at  en-  ^ 

coolen,  479,  , T)um  Dum,  294  . of  their  hi 

Spurting  in  the  neighbourhood  o yra  , essay  on  the  au 

to  25th  July,  212-frotn  26th  July  to  V. 

25th  August,  316— “fr°m  26th  6 . _ . a«<?.  .,a 

to  25*  September,  420-ftont  26th 
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tiryjoo  superstition , 189.  his  address  to  the  Grand  Jury  on  open-, 

Ln£  in  New  South  ^ in®  the  Second  Sessions  of  Over  and 


FiTte/cu^e^i^^e^  South  Wales,  483.  ^ the  Second.  Scions  of  Qyer  and 

Volcano , eruptions  of,  inJaYf,’lS9,  365,  Teoakierfor  4S#3,60$. 

614.  -r  , ' Van  Dieman's  Land — wreck  of  the  ahi 


, , f i.  , * , * ^ «*.  * v 

Van  Dieman's  Land, — wreck  of  the  ship 
Actseon,  Mackay,  between  the  South 
Cape  and  the  entrance  of  D’Entrecas- 
teaux’s Channel,  306.,  . ,\V 

father,  state  of,  at  Nagpore,  in  February  rr  ....  . . / „ / 

18*S-«  Eungpore,  in  April  1823-i  J 5 7 °f’  U!U’J.,T.<“- 

Calcutta,  in  Maviftw  xn-r at  Mo tnbuted  to  Mr.  Beckford,  not  an  original 

composition,  121. 


Water -palace,  near  Oujein,  account  of,  237. 
Weather. 


♦*  * *<r  •»:  i 


oxf  Calcutta,  in  May  1823,  507— at  Madras, 

...1  in  May  and  June  1823, 514— at  Tirhoot 

and  Oude,  in  March  1823 — at  Calcutta,  Vepery  Academy , third  annual  examina- 
in  Mav  i R9<?  and  tion  of  606. 


in  May  1823,  604. 

West  (Sir  Edw.),  arrives  at  Bombay,  1 99 — 
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RETURN  TO  the  circulation  desk  of  any 
University  of  California  Library 
or  to  the 

NORTHERN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FACILITY 
Bldg.  400,  Richmond  Field  Station 
University  of  California 
Richmond,  CA  94804-4698 
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(415)  642-6233 
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